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AAIllHIOA’S INTEIIEST IN INDIA 

By DR J T SI NDERI VND 


Put I 

T he claim IS not infrequently made that 
India a alTairs arc solely “domestic 
concerns o! Great Britain therefore 
they should be loft to Britain alone and 
any sus-geslions concercinj them or crili 
ciarr of the manner m which they are 

managed is “meddling is an imperttncnco 
and a wrong In other words with regard 
to ererything that pertains to India Bnfnin 
has a right to saj to the world "Hands oil 
It IS none of jour business 

Is this claim valid ’ After Poland had 
been seized by Russia Oermany and 
Anatria and diridcd up among them was 
then Poland s right to liberty a mere domes 
tie question of her captors ’ And had other 
nations no right to object ’ If so why at 
the close of the Great War did the Allies 
set her free and restore her to her old plncc 
among tho nations ^ 

If to-day China were grabbed by Great 
Britain or Japan or France would tho question 
whether that great country ought to be held 
in subjection by a foreign porer bo merely 
a domestic affair of the nation that bad done 
*he grabbing? If so why did our own and 
other nations object to Japan s keeping 
bhantuDg ? On its very face is not the idea 
either the extremest folly or sheer insanity 
that the political freedom or slavery of a 
great nation like India of 320 millions of 
people — one fifth of the population of the 
entire world — can in an 3 true sense whatever 
he called a domestic affair of a little nation 
of 15 millions — ono — ciglh of its numbers — 
wholly unrelated to it, and located at a 
dutance of one third the circumference of 
the globe’ The plain truth is there is no 


great inestion now before the world which 
has less n„ht to bo considered n domestic 
matter or which more justly donnuds to bo 
recognized as a world concern tint that of 
tho freedom or tho enslavement of India 
And for three reasons 

1 Great Britain demands to hive tho 
largest mvy m tho world and to control tho 
seas Why Primarily in order that sho may bo 
able to keep India No ono can deny that 
the possession of such a naiy and of such 
sea control is a world concern of tho first 
magnitade 

2 Nearly all the wars of Great Biitain f r 
a hnodred years and more in all parts of tho 
world (and she has fought far more than anj 
other nation^ havo been caused directlj or 
indirectly by her possession of India fhesc 
wars have all been matters of world concern 

3 The greatest danger now thrcatoniuf, 
the futtfre of mankind is a conflict between 
Asia and Europe— the yellow and brown racts 
with the white What makes tha* danger 
imminent is iuropes treatment of China 
Persia Turkey Syria Arabia Fgypt and 
above all Britain t, possession of India If 
hero wo have not a matter of world concern 
then nothing can bo sucli 

To sir (hat Inglands iighl to control 
India IS a domestic question which no other 
nation has a right to deny and with which 
none mar intorfore is virtnallj to declare 
anj- nation has a risht to nilo any other 
nation il it has tho toroe which is to ciro 
np the whole ptinciplo that nations liaro a 
light to freedom and scH determination and 
that jnst gorornment rests on the consent 
of the governed 

when any of us lo America pro 
test against Britain s tyranny m India, the 
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reply is sometimes made by Englishmen and 
not without reason Physician hoal thj 

self Men living in glass houses should 
not throw stones Sometimes tho reply 
takes the form of a question Would you 
Americans like it if wo Englishmen protested 
against your negro lynchings nnd your 
holding of tho Philippines against 
tho will of their people ’ I think 

the answer no ought to make is Whether 
we like your question or not it is ]ost and 
entirely proper on yonr part and even if 
for the time being it makes us mad as it 
will be likely to in tl e end it will do us 
good If such questions were asked Americans 
oftener than they are they would set 
us wondering whether it would not ho wise 
for us to substitute for our glass houses 
other houses less fragile llie fact is 
observations by cations of other nations — 
observations of their superiorities and their 
defects outspoken recognition on tho part 
of nations of the oxcelloncies of otl cr nations 
and also criticisms of their short comings 
and wrong deed if made m the right spirit 
if made not cynically or biUotly or to <et 
one B self up above others but courteously 
constructively and with the purpose of 
helping to bring about better conditions for 
mankind—theso are among the most valuable 
things m the world 

The truth is the world is one in all its 
deeper and real interests hvery nation is 
related to every other and all are related 
to the whole I^o nation can do nnotber 
wrong without all sulTering l«on 0 can bo 
injured without all the rest to a greater or 
less extent being injured None can •prosper 
without the rest being benefited In the 
very nature of things political freedom — 
freedom of nations and peoples— is a maUcr 
of world concern Every nation held m 
bondage just so far limits the world a freedom 
and thus makes the world a less desirable 
place for all the other nations to live in 
On the other band every nation that is free 
adds just so luuch to tho general freedom of 
the world and thus makes world conditions 
better for all other nations Therefore wlen 
any civilized people which is held in sub 
jection by another enters upon a struggle to 
gam its freedom every other civil zed 
people has a just and necessary interest in 
the struggle and ought for its own sake 
and for the sake of the cau«e of freedom 
in the world to extend to the straggling 
people its sympathy and moral support 


Wo cmiiot as ert too oniilnlicilly tit 
broad truth important to all liumanity that 
freedom for nations and people'! is not nnd 
m its very nature ennnot be a mere 
domestic question of tho nation holding the 
straggling peoplo in bondage it is a matter 
which the wide world should and must 
trust itvolf in if freedom is to make pro 
grcaS among inankinl bo long as there is 
one important nation or people m the world 
held in bondage by nnotl or tlio peace of the 
world IS imperilled Thit oppressed and 
wiougcd nation or people is a volcano which 
at ao> moment ma> burst into an cru| tion 
of rtiolution and war an 1 tlio war nia> spread 
no one knows ho fnr 

biys Bishop Charles II Brent 

Moral jueslions havL no loiudanes The 
world of to- lay is si al Ij revealing itself to be 
a world of idenlieal monl in ercats If we cv 
ploit abroad the downfall of tho exploited will 
evcntuallj become our own do'nfall 
(. aodhi is right when ho says that 
(od as present condiUoo of bondage and bein' 
Icssncss hurts net nnlv led a not onlj England 
but tlio whole world 

India held m subjection by Groat Britain 
woiks much injustice to the United States of 
America It ought not to bo overlooked that 
India IS a great and important nation with 
whicii tbo United States has a right to have 
and would bo much advantaged by having 
free and unobstructed commercial luduvtna! 
cultural and other rntercouTsO This we 
could have if India wore free but we can 
not have it with her controlled by any foreign 
power For England to bold her m siib 
jectioD carry on her government, and manage 
her affairs with British interests supreraelj 
in view and to prevent her from having 
commercva.1 and other relations with us and, 
other nations except under conditions which 
are fixed by England and which give English 
men advantages over all others is unjust It 
is unjust to us and to every other nation m 
the world I repeat, India is a vast land — 
almost a continent — rich in resourcts of 

nearly every kind — agricultural product® 
forests fisheries minerals In the nature of 
things all the world has an interest in these 
Why should they be controlled by a single 
power in the interest of a single power and 
that power not India i India is a great 
market why should thatmarketbe controlled 
by a single nation instead of being open to all 
nations on an equality ? India has a great 
foreign commerce why should that commerce 
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be maeaged and shaped to the disadrantago 
not only of India but of all other nations 
except Great Britain, and to the primary 
adrantage of Britain alone ’ 

AVhat would Americans say if wo wore 
obliged to tran‘!act alt our business with 
Japan or China or Russn or Germany or 
France under conditions fixed by Great 
Britain and shaped for the benefit of Great 
Bntain ^ Would we endure such injustice ? 
Yet the wrong done us would bo no worse 
than that to winch wo are subjected now in 
relation to the -great and important nation 
of India Britain has no more right to 
control our bnsiness with India and herself 
monopolize the trade and commerce of that 
vast country, than she has to control our 
business with lapan or France, or monopolize 
the commerce of tho:>6 nations Thus Britain s 
robbing India of her freedom and nationhood 
and holding her in subjection to British 
control IS not only an immeasurable wrong 
to India herself, but it is a great injustice 
to this country and to every other nation 
in the world, au injustico to which neither 
the United States nor any otlier nation 
should submit 

Xhe United States Goveroment called an 
intemahonal Conference in Washington to 
consider reduction of armaments and also 
ceifaio other important matters regarding the 
Pacific Ocean and the Orient It was csscn 
tial that India the second largest nation in 
the Orient sbonid be represented Was «hc 
represented ^ No Our Government was 
mocked by having sent to u®, by India s 
foreign masters so called representatives of 
India who did not represent India at all, 
who were not chosen by India True, they 
wore Indian by birth, but they were selected 
under the authority of Great Britain to 
represent British interests and not the 
interests of India If this was a wrong to India 
it was also a wrong to the United States 
and to all the nations icpiesentcd lo that 

Conference 

The po«®ession and forcible rule of India 
by Gr«at Britain, has probably been the mo&t 
powerful single influence m the modem world 
against democracy against just government based 
on the will of the peoples governed, and in 
support of autocracy, imperiali'm, government 
by force It has been so because it is by 
far the most imposing and conspicuous 
example in modem times of a great nation 
conquered ruled, and exploited by and for 
the benefit of anothci nation Wo may 


almost say that it is the molhet example 
of the kind m the modem world India is 
so great, both in area and in population, 
its place in the history of mankind has been 
so prominent , its wealth and its resources 
m the past have been so vast, and the 
wealth that it has yielded to tho nation which 
has ruled and despoiled it has been so 
immense, that its domination for nearly two 
centuries by a foreign power takes itS place 
not only as an o\ont of first magnitude m 
modern history, but as the greatest political 
crime of modern times, — because it atlects 
more people is more wide reaching in its 
influence, and has been more disastrous to 
the progress of political liberty and justice 
among modern peoples, than any other politi- 
cal crime of the modern world 

I have called Britain’s conquest and 
domination of India a mother example ” 
of its kind And a terrible brood it has 
brought forth For it has set a precedent 
so coDspicious that all the world has had 
its atteutiOD drawn to it, and so dazzling 
so attractive and so appealing to the loner 
passions and ambitions of nations that it 
has been irresistable, it has caught and 
spread like wild bro until all the leading 
nations of Europe have felt its mflnence, 
and have bad aroused in them ambitions to 
follow to conquer for themselves dependen- 
cies. ID Asia, ID Afnca, in the islands of 
tho sea (and in America except for the 
Montoe Doctrine' and thus gam for them 
selves wealth and prestige and power, as 
Britain has done in India Even our own 
nation has felt it Except for Britain & 
Indian career the United States would never 
have gone away to the coast of distant Asia 
and «eized the Philippine® Everybody, who 
remembers those days knows that our raih 
tansts and imperialists held up what Great 
Britain had done in India as their strongest 
arsument and justification And even more 
than that It is well known that some of our 
most prominent leaders not only military 
men but political leaders at that time contem- 
plated and actually advocated in high govern 
ment circles the procunng for ourselves of 
a ‘ good fat slice of China ” urging as our 
jnshficatiOD for so doing the example of the 
European nations in Asn and especially that 
of Bntain in India And there seem to bc^ 
reasons of considerable stiength for believing 
that had it not been for tho 1 onorablc and 
inflexible opposition of John Hay. at that 
lime onr «ecretary of State, wo actuallj 
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'votjld liavo proceeded to capture and tike 
permanent possession of i section of Cluni 
No other event in modern history Iits 
kindled so much envy and jealousy m other 
nations as Great Britain s creation for itself 
of avast empire in \sia, and tliorcforo no 
other Ins had so powerful and wilt spread 
an inllnenco in causing other nations to say 
We too' Why si onl I wo not do v,lat In^tand 
has (lone^ If she maj capture and mlt anl 
despoil (Treat In lia. why maj w e not connuer and 
exploit any land in Asia or elsewhere that is not 
stronij enough to resist us And if Bntam claims 
tint her motive is India o henef t of course we 
will procla m jnst as londtj that o ir iiiolive is the 
same 


This subject need not bo pursued further 
It is enough simply to cmphnsi7o our con 
tention that !■ ngland s domination of India 
1 as been in the past and continnes 
to bo still the greatest of all destroyers 
of the spirit of democracy in the world 
If in the futnre the spirit f freedom is to 
make any headway aroong the nations ly 
far the most important smglo thing to be 
done IS tie creation of a worldwide 
public opinion which wiU condemn an I drive 
out of existence the shocking spectacle of 
the oldest and second largest cnilired nation 
m the world held in snbjcction by a foreign 
sword 

tlany Americans are troubled by what 
seems to them the marked growth in this 
country within recent years of an iropena 
listic spirit Such a spirit is manifesting 
itself as appears to them in many insidious 
unexpected largely unnoticed bat real and 
threatening ways Some of these ways arc— 
in the increase in the number of persons 
among us who speak lightly of democracy 
and wonder if a more aristocratic and auto 
cratic form of gov ernment is not belter who 
look with more or less favour upon Mass© 
lini and the Fascisli movement in Italy and 
the rise of dictators in several other nations 
vTho scout the ideas of the human equality 
found in our Declaration of Independence 
who boast of ancestry and aristocratic or 
distinguished blood wherever they 
can find tho slightest peg to bang such 
boasting on whose highest ambition is to 
IS pt admission to British aristocratic society 
or to be invited to a function at Bnckmgham 
Palace or above all to marry a daughter 
to an I- nglish lord or other foreign tilled 
person who regard the v orld as having been 
made for flic white race and especially for 
^lordics and look down on all the other races 


and who would like to hw (' Rntain and Americi 
unilo agninst Ihe ^o cnlled ‘'yellow peril 
and brown peril llial is unite to dominate 
Asia and as far ns po siblo the rest of tho 
world I «ay this mi) crnlistic spirit, this 
anti dcmocrntic sjiint, this nnstocratic nnd 
arrogant spirit (which nenrly ovcryvvhcro 
allies itself with militarism and largely vvitn 
capitalism) seems to many thoughtful persons 
to have been insidiously I ut stcvdily growing 
in this country for some yenrs past 

Irom wlnt source doca it come? It is 
believed tint it come* largely, indeed mainly 
from I-nglind Not of course from the 
nobler truer 1- ngland tho England which m 
the days of our American revolutionary 
struggle pleaded for justico and freedom for 

\mcrici and which to diy would give ^justico 

and self rule to India but from tint England 
which in 1770 sided with Ocorgo HI 
nnd liOrd North ngnms* the rights of the 
\mericnn Colonics nnd which to-day 
determined to retain India Ju it's 
then it was determined to retain America 
Every slndont of English historv knows 
that this undemocratic spirit this nnstocratic 
autocntic imperialistic nnbob spirit, is 
not indigenous to England 1 oglaod got it 
from outside and within tho last two ccnturic> 
From what source Mt is mure and more believed 
by those who look into the matter, that tho 
true answer is, sho got it mainly from her 
conquest an 1 rule of India Tho evil sj int 
of arrogance domination pride of class 
mdinetencc to the rights of others imperialism 
which the men who have gone to India and 
spent half their lives in autocratic rule there 
live instinctively imbibed there has been 
brought back by them to England on their 
icturn from their plan of autocratic lulo 
abroad to poison the idcaE and tho political 
and social life of England 

bor could this evil spirit — this poison • bo 
confined to 1 ngland It was inevitable tliat 
it should spread especially that it should 
come across tho sea to u« because of our 
dose relations with England It has done 
so and it will continue to do so to poison 
our ideals and our life as long as England 
continues to dominate India by force and 
therefore as long as that unjust domination 
continues to poison England s own ideals nnd 
life 

This IS one of the reasons why India is 
Amoncas concern and why American public 
opinion ought strongly to demand India s 
freedom should demand it in self 
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defence and so should every nation in the 
world 

Pai t II 

Tlioso who claim that British rule in India 
and India s struggle to escape from that rule 
arc solely the domestic concern of Great 
Britain with which no other nation has a 
right to meddle should do a little reading 
of history As a fact have nations straggling 
to free tbcmselve-> from the oppression of a 
foreign yoVo never rcccncd sympathy or 
enco'ara''croenl Irom other nations^ IIa\c 
wc oar«elves never extended sympathy or 
aid to such struggling nations’ Has Great 
Britain herself never done the same The 
fact i« the true spirit of both \menca 
and England has always been that of wide 
interest in liberty and sympathy with nations 
and peoples in any and eierypart or the world 
who were struggling to shake off alien dcs 
poiisms and gam for themselves freedom and 
nationhood inglands record m this respect 
has been very noble Let ns glance at it 

'Wo in America can never forget the 
sj’mpathy extended to os by several ©f 
England s greatest statesmen and also by 
many hutubler people in oor RcvolntiODary 
'War Nor can wo cease to remember that in 
onr Civil War tno working people of England 
to a rcmarkablo degree stood by our national 
goTcmraent even against their own interests 
becanso they belie“cd our national cause to 
be the cause of human fiecdotn 

When Greece early last century wont to war 
to throw off the joke of Turkey the Fnglisli 
people took a very deep interest in the 
struggle They did not (or a mament think 
of it as a mere domestic allair of Turley 
in which they had no right to interest them 
'selves lord Byron s dramatic espousal of the 
Greek cause attracted the attention and was 
the admiration of liberty lovers in all lands 

With Italy s struggle to free herself from 
tie yoke of Austria England warmly sym 
pathized anl showed liersjmpathy by fho 
strong public utterances of Gladstone and other 
pnblic men and also by gning shelter and 
aid to Italian refugees Wazzini Uaribaldi and 
many others — who '^ero driven into exile on 
account of their efforts to obtain Ihcir 
country s freedom The enthusiasm with 
which Garibaldi was welcomed to England 
alter his patriot aimy had won its entry 
into Iiomc was not less than tint which 
greeted Kossouth in America after his heroic 


filmggle for liberty in Hungary A personal 
Witness thus describes the great secoe in 
Tjondon 

I \ oa one of the number w ho had the honor 
4nd pleasure of giving welcome to the bravo 
Ganbaldt when ho caitvo to I/ondon after his 
^lonons victory in freeing his ciuntry 
hiet at the railwaj station by tens of thousands 
Of jonng and old rich and poor and eSMrtcti 
Mirotigli tl e streets to the Duke of butherland s 
tnansion It was such a spectacle as seldom if 
Over has been seen m r>ondon fjoforo or since 
1 on cannot descril>c it k\ hen we arrived in front 
Of the horseguards those nearest Qanbaldi s 
Carriage unhitched tl e horses and the carnage 
'vith the hero was dragged the rest of the xni by 
thonsands who delighted to do him honor It was 
•he enthusiasm of a liberty lovin^ people for the 
Jiork done l^j that one man not only for Italy 
bat for th*' whole w orld— a a ictorj w on for freedom 
Over tjTanny 

These facts and incidents show the noble 
'lod true Fogland the I ngland that did not 
►egard the struggle of Greece and Itsly as 
•note domestic coucetnx of Turley aod 
Aastnx If this England liad always boon 
•n power India would never have been con 
<)uercd and enslaved ' If this England were 
lu power to day India would soon bo sot 
free 

Turn now to America Tho United States 
assisted as she was by other nations in 
obtaining her own freeoom Ins manifested 
throughout a largo part of her history an 
earnest sympathy with nations wherover 
located who were struggling to throw off a 
tyrannical yoke and to establish for them 
Selves governments based on principles of 
Justice and liberty Said tVasliington in a 
notable public utterance delivered the same 
year as his Farewell Address 

My sympathetic feelings and my best wishes 
re irresistibly excited whenever m anj country 
SCO aa oj pressed nation unfurl the tanner of 
•roedom 

When the South American nations were 
ijDgaged 10 their struggle to throw off tho yoke 
^f Spam and gain their independence the 
Sympathy for them in tho United States was 
>irdent and almost universal Nobody thought 
Pf their struggle as a mere domestic affair 
Of Spam in which we should not interest 
^nrsclves Ours was the first nation to 
Jccognizo the new republic? This did not 
occur until 1822 but ns early as 181G Henry 
Clay urged that wo should carry our national 
Sympathy so fir as forcibly to intcrveoo m 
their favor ^ 

1 resident llonroo in his annual message 
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to Congress in 1822 expressed m anmis 
talvable langnge his own sympathy and that of 
the American people with Greece in her 
struggle for freedom One memorable 
eMdcnce of Americas sympathy is 'seen in 
the fact that the eminent Boston philanthropi't 
and educator Dr Samuel G Howe hter 
the husband of the equally eminent Jnha 
Ward Howe went to Greece (as did Lord 
Byron in England) and rendered distinguished 
serrjce to the Greek people in their war for 
liberty 

With the revolntionary or semi reTolntionary 
movement in Germany in 1818 to establish 
liberal government in that country the 
United States manifested profound sympathy 
from the beginning Our min ster to Berlin 
Mr Donelson was instructed to beep inclose 
touch with the movement and give it any 
enconragement he conld without diplomatic 
discourtesy or oiJence to the Berlin goveio 
meat. He was informed from Washington 
that an important part of his mission was 


passed a joint resolution (which was approved 
by the President March 3 1851) declaring 
that the people of the United States sincerely 
sympathized with the Hungarian exiles, 
Kossouth and his associates, and concluding 
ns follows — 


R sohed hv the Senate and House of Jiepresen 
taiiies of the Dmtcd States of America, m Congress 
assc nbled that the President of the United States 
be nnd hereby is requested to authonze the 
employoient of some of the public vessels to con 
vey to the said United States the said Lonis 
Kossouth and his associates in captivity ' 


to manifest a proper decree of sympathy (on the 
oftbet.ermao 

ofif fn,.m Cpnditioc bj the adoption 

'^hich should secure their 
liberties and promote their happiness. 


Accordingly nn American frigate was sent 
to bring the exiles from Turbwy Kossouth 
armed in this country in October, and his 
stay here was an uninterrupted triumph, 
exceeded only by the welcome given to 
Lafayette twenty five years before He was 
greeted with enthusiasm at the National 
Capitol by both Houses of Congress President 
FiUmoro received him most cordially and 
iQvited him to dinner and Daniel Webster 
made the principal speech at the great 
Washington banquet Said Webster 


Ho was iDstrncted that it was the 

United States to be if 
Urihofanvnew 


ni; '“0 Herman States 


.1 'Jmpathy of till. ..oanlry 

ri .'” »' Kffsarj for treedoii 

Zn i. ‘ of Ivoisoatli in 1S19 is 

knonn rrcsident Zachary Taylor showed 
ocoi,r,” 'ta Amorican 

mill"’ ° “PPointing a special 
denco ooffiority to rccosuizo the mdepen 
(vent n/ promnfly id the 

ZZ l ' to snstain It Id bis 

declared ThaTf” s'S' .1^*” P'O^Pfoof lojlor 
occlarcd that ho had thonght it his duly 

'“"“'Of ol He 

iiroEsi'iS 

rtre^cjoa-pcndca'i S Si 

reS"?„ tef if 

-V lurkey Tho \mcncan Congress 


We acclaim the piaunre wit*^, ''^bich wo 
welwmo our honoured to the of tl«8 

far land this asylum ©f oppressed humanity , 
Let it ^ borne on the winds of he*'^“ that tho 
sympathies (if the Government of tlie United 
people of the United States 
°i toward a nation strugeling 

for natKmal independence, and toward those of her 
'^ho have most distinguished themselves in 
if i . ^‘1*^0 00^ It open the eves 

w the bund lei it be everywhere proclaimed what 

ShDtLXrtj ■’"“'"’‘'o 


IT overlooked that the 

knitcd bhtes Government was tho first to 
recognize the French Jlepublic m 18l8 and 
ID ^870 French Republic inaugurated 


1 marked illustration of our 

hatred of tyranny and our sympathy with 
should be noticed. I refer to 
the histone fact that in 1867 our President 
and Congress compelled Napoleon III to 
abandon his tfTort to set up m Mexico an 
imperial government contrary to tho will of 
Si? . 1 *!?°^ ? country In this case 

we did not stop with expressions of sympathy 
with Mexican freedom hot we went so far 
as to offer military aid in its defence 

buch are some of the notable occasions 
nf 1“ Y throughout a large part 

of this 

1 our most eminent and 

honored leaders have espros:>cd our sjmpathy 
with nations and peoples struggling for 
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ireedom I ba^e set tenth the facts in somo 
detail so that the true tradition of Amencx 
10 the matter may clearly appeal 

Says. Dr L B Greene Professor of 
History in the Unnersity of Illinois 

\ study of American mstorv showa that the 
Tiell established tradition of the Republic has been 
that of sympathy avith popular ffOTernment abroad 
that this sympathy has repeatedly been declared, 
in public utterances of our olficid! representatives 
and that are have never felt ourselves bound to 
suppress in the formal documents of our Govern 
ment o ir deep interest in free institutions and our 
sense of the essential unity of the cause of libera 
lism and self government throughout the world ' 

Have these facts of the past no bearing 
on struggle-, for freedom going on m the 
world now Have they no bearing ui on the 
greatest of all such slriigglea, that of the 
people of Inda to free therasehes from a 
foreign yoke ^ If Washington and ilooroe 
and Clay and Webster were alive to-daj 
would great India in her brave and just 
straggle for freedom and nationhood lack 
friends, sympathizers and defendei» in 
\raenca ’ Who can believe it ^ Our fathers 
did not regard the straggle of any oppressel 
people aoywhero to shake off their yoke aod 
obtain freedom as the more domestic affaii 
ol the oppressing nation They regarded it 
tu a matter of world concern which ooglit 
to enlist the interest and sympathy f e»ery 
liberty loving nation and person in the 
world In an address delivered before the 


• Ameriun Interest in Popular Oov ramcot 
Abroad page 15 (A pamphlet p ibhsh*« by the 
Unamrtlec on pnbhc Informat on Washnstou 
D C 191“ 


ladi-x Societj of New \orl m February 
19^0 Hr Oswald Garrison Vilhrd Fditor 
of fho Nation said 

I believe tiiat what la going on in India is of 
swell enotnious import to America and to tho whole 
world that no American has a right to overlook 
It I think tho world needs nothing so much to-dai 
as to see the Indian people set themselves with 
aJl their minds and witli alt their strength to the 
task of self government however gieat the odds 
with wh eh they must contend. I believe that the 
heartfelt sympathy of American^ yes even those 
Ancncans ho love Pngland and as I do should 
CO forth to the people of India in all their aspira 
tions 

Fb such words as these we hear the 
voice of Washington of Jefferson of rranklm 
of H e Adamses of Patrick Henry of Webster 
of Garnsoo of Ciianning of Sumner of 
Liocvln of all the men who hwe done most 
to make this country iliusfnoiis ind honored 
by tho vvorld ns a leader in tho canso of 
hiimao freedom 

Nothing cm be more clear than that the 
true tradition and spirit of America as 
manifested in all our noblest histoiy is that 
exprei>sed in the riaginglmes of our honored 
1 oet James Rnssell lowell — • 

Men whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free 
If there be on earth a slave 
Are ye truly free and bravo 

Is tr e freedom but to break 
letters for our own dear «ike 
And with leatheru hearts forget 
Tliat we owe manLmd a debt 

^<) true freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear 
And \ ith. heart and hand to bo 
liirncst to make others fre? 
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1 

calm beautiful day On Izu Peninsulv 
lingering tints of cherry blossom tell 
that tho spriDO” is hardly over while on 
the slopes gay patches of yellow rape flower 
4re ready to welcome tho summer The 


waters of Saqarai Bay have taken on a more 
sombre blue beneath a mist that stretches as 
far as the eye can see A stream of white 
volcanic smoke issues from the Isle of Oshima 
on tho horizon 

Near the seashore two samiirat with faces 
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<;et and dra’sn Tl eir expression is nlmost 
that of a mad dog Each Ins the ancient 
head dress of ms class tlie big chonmage 
One IS sliorl and i as a sword scar across 
one cheeh His nostrils are distended and 
the corners of his eyes wrinkled up with an 
expression of anger and tenseness On his 
hollow cheeks a rough growth of whiskers 
His whole appearance betokens weariness 
The other a dark skmncd man with bushy 
eyebrows lool s as weary as hts companion 
Iho short man Torajiro Toshida is 
nearing the typical sam trai garb Hu 
friend Juiiro Ivaneko has his figure concealed 
beneath a sort of overcoat 

The American ships had come and for 
more than a week the two had been loitering 
abont in the hope of getting aboard First 
they induced boatmen to ro v them out to 
the ships anchorage m Kanagawa Bay at 
night but ]ust as they were about to steal 
aboard the boatmen betrayed them Another 
tirbe they smuggled themselves aboard one 
of the boats that took coal aud water to the 
slTangers but there were yoiiH (old style 
policemen) in charge who prevented them 
from boarding the American \essels 

Then they 1 eard that a party of the 
Amencans was to land at the viJiago of 
Yokohama and they hastened there from 
their inn at Hodogaya mtcnding to hand 
them a letter addressed to the olbccrs in 
command pleading for perniissioQ to come 
aboari But when they reached Yokohama 
they found nothing but excited gossiping 
crowds The Amencans bad already reldrned 
to their ships 

One day they stole a boat intending to 
row out to the anchorage at night — Kanebo 
being handj with an oar But when they 
returned after dark the boat had gone They 
stood in despair while the noise of the 
waves and the yelping of stray dogs seemed 
to mock them 

I m just beginning to learn that stealing 
IS not as easy as it looks said little Yosbida 
with a Hugh but with no thought of 
yielding Then the rain began to pour down 
and they were drenched when they got back 
to their inn at midnight 

They spent two days at the ditty country 
inn gnashing their teeth in helpless chagrin 
The next night they understood would be 
their last chance The day was gloriously 
fine the beauty of spring seemed to have 
spread to the ocean As they waited for 
night to come suddenly there was a move 


ment on the ships decks Iho Hack 
monsters wciglied anchor and nndo olT in 
tho direction of Tedo (Tokio) greatly 
Tlarmiog the Japanese officers who had been 
commissioned to watch tiieir nmements 
However aBcr approacniug tho Tedo oiling 
they turned towards tho open sea Tho 
rumour spread through tlie Mllago that ono 
of them was returning direct to Amonca and 
the rest making for Shimoda. lu tho bitter 
ness of their disappointment loshida and 
Ivaneko cried aloud However having 
ascertained where tho ships had gone they 
set off on foot from Hodogaya to follow them 
passing through Kamaknra Odawara and 
Atami On tho 17tli of tho month they sat 
out from Atamv for Ito and as they set 
down to take their lunch in an orange grovo 
near the beach about three miles from Ito — 
where the fragrant orange blossoms wore 
already bursting— they heard \oiccs 

look look ' The ^cuQoJii (thousand ton) 
ships No bigger thaD^p/^yo/?^ See there 
are two 

\oshida looked towards the sea and 
caught a glimpse of the block monsters far 
out furiously plooghmg tl o ocean and 
belching black smoko— the ships they could 
not forget even in their dreams with «ail!» 
set and their big paddle wheels turning 
carrying them over the ocwio like huge 
whales 

Look how splendid' said \oshida for 
getting his patriotic resentment for the 
moment lo the enthusiasm of admiration 
“They re wonderful people tliese 
Westerners answered Kaneko, adding with 
patriotic fervour To hell with Item chasing 
over our sacred seas as if they owned them 
He stamped his foot as if bemoaning that 
he had no wings to fly 

loshida took a mouthful of rico from the 
howl he had brought from Atami and said 
Never mind mate Just wail a few years 
I m going to America I m going to learn 
their art of warfare They will teach me — 
and then 111 drive them out with their own 
weapons— see ? Ha, ha ha ' 

II 

They entered the town of Ito the follow 
ing morning The two steamers they bad 
seen were at anchor in the harbour Having 
taken a room in an inn they went to the 
officials of tho port and asked questions in a 
casual manner They learned that these two 
ships had come in advance of the mam 
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sqnadroD, briDgin" no interpreter able to 
speak either Japanese, Chinese or Dutch, so 
that there was much difficulty in arranging 
even for tbeir supplies of coal and water 
Oar adventarera decided that it was hopeless 
to try to approach the Americans without 
interpreters. There was nothing to do but 
wait 

The next morning Toshida noticed that 
the rash which had appeared on his fingers 
aud wrists was coming to a head He had first 
noticed it when they were leaving Karaakora 
Each day those tiny pimples itched intoler- 
ably, as if inoamerable little insects were 
crawling over his 
skin He scratched 
and and scratched, 
bnt the scratch- 
ing brought him 
nothing but more 
itching As the 
days passed, not 
only did the rash 
spread, hut the 
itchiness became 
more loteose, so 
that he could sot 
sleep at night 
The disease spread 
to his abdomen and 
loins and, with 
less Timlence down 
his thigh He knew 
then that it was 
scabies He thought 
he had caught it 
from a person at the 
Hodogaya inn, who 
had sciatched the 
tried not to worry 
attempt was in vain 



Voshida and Kancko— Drawn by Kev 
bands frequently He 


and handed them the letter previously pre- 
pared Each night they would leave their 
inn, pretending that they were going to stay 
at Sbinioda and would go down to the shore 
to seek some means of reaching the American 
ships When the night was far advanced, 
they would settle down to rest in the open 
On the night of the 25th they stole a boat 
from a stream that runs through Shimoda, 
bat the sea was stormy and they found it 
impossible to reach the offing They were 
well nigh exhausted when they got back to 
shore at Xakizaki Taking shelter in the 
Benten sbnne there, they were soon asleep 

In the meantime 
Toshida’s scabies, 
so far from dis- 
appearing, was 
ripening into great 
patches of white- 
beaded pimples It 
seemed such a 
trifling thing, com- 
pared with their 
great plans, that he 
tried to make 
nothing of it — to 
forget the torment 
—but to forget 
was precisely what 
he could not do 
On the evening 
of the 27th when 
they came down to 
the beach at 
Hakozaki they 
found that the 
Mississippi had 


about it, but the 
-r- .«,o He could not bat 

fume to think that so small a thiug as this 
itch might stand in the way of the accomplish- 
ment of his great ambition Be would try 
to cure it while waiting for hia chance to 
board the fleet He was encouraged to hear 
that the hot springs at the village of Rentaiji, 
abont three miles from Shimoda, had a great 
^putalion for curing skin diseases He went 
there and took the waters. 

The next day the Powhatan, with Com- 
m^ore Perry aboard entered the harbour, 
followed by three other vessels- From the 
21st to the 2Gth of the month Toshida and 
^aneko schemed day and night to get aboard. 
Once they followed some of the foreigners, 
who were roving in the suburbs of Shimoda 


changed her anchorage and was less than two 
cho offshore (A cho is abont 120 yards) And 
tbeflagsbip.tbe Powhatan, was only about half 
a cba from the Mississippi At this good, 
lack Toshida and Xaneko felt that they 
were walking on air And there on the 
beach below the shrine were two boats, 
which seemed to be asking to be stolen They 
harried back to the inn at Rentaiji, took 
sapper aud made their preparations, pretend- 
ing. as usual that they were going to spend 
the night at Shimoda. 

Toshida packed his few clothes, two 
Butch grammar books and a small selection 
of Chinese poems into two packages He did 
not attempt to take anything more 

When they retnmed to the beach after 
nightfall, the sea was snrpnsingly calm, and 
the dome of heaven was lit with a mynad 
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twinkling stars Their stood the great black 
forms of the six ships, like islands, eai^ 
with a bloc light swinging at the ma'thead. 
Their hearts throbbed for joy It was dis- 
appointing to find that they could not njove 
the boats, which had been left high and dry 
with the ebbing of the tide , but they 
settled down to rest in the shrine, awaiting 
the rise of the tide Waking about mid- 
night, they could see by the starlight that 
the water was up to the foot of the shnne 
It was full tide They ran eagerly to the 
boats, with never a thought but to seize the 
chance of reaching the stranger ships. But 
their troubles were not over The long 
sculling sweeps with which the boats were 
worked werethere, butthelittle pivots, withont 
which the oars were useless, had been 
broken They tried both boats The one was 
as bad as the other By way of makeshift 
they tied the oars to the gunwale with their 
cotton obt (sashes) These soon wore through 
under the strain, and the strong outer obt, 
made of loJura silk, had to be used. 

The sea had looked very calm from the 
beach, but in the offing it was quite rough 
and they were lu no little danger Moreover, 
as Yoshida had no experience of rowing, 
he put forth tremendous exertions to very 
little purpose, rather spoiling the whrk that 
his mate was doing The boat turned this 
way and that, now headed straight for the 
^lississippi and a moment later showing the 
lights of Shimoda or the trees of Kakizaki 
above its bow Their arms ached at first 
and at length became almost numb But at 
last they were alongside the Mississippi 

‘ Hullo, Americans.” shouted Kaneko, 
placing one foot aboard the ship 

They heard strange voices calling sbnUy 
to one another and saw ootlioes of human 
figures appear and disappear above them, 
Then a glass lamp was lowered over the side 
Looking up they could see several foreigners’ 
faces 

Toshida took out his yatate (portable ink 
pot and brush-pen) and wrote in Chinese 
characters 

“We wish to go to America. If thou 
hast kindness I pray thee introduce us to 
thy Commodore ” 

Holding the paper, he climbed up the 
accommodation ladder 

Unfortunately, there was no interpreter 
aboard. One of the foreigners took the 
paper and wrote somethmg in a foreign 
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language on it, then pointed to the Powhatan 
making signs to Yoshida to go there 

Although ho understood what was meant, 
Yoshida felt it was impossible for them to 
row out to the flagship, well-nigh exhausted 
as they were by the effort of reaching the 
Mississippi He pointed to one of the ship’s 
boats and by signs asked the sailors to lower 
it and take them to the other ship, but the 
request was not granted 

There was nothing for it but to face the 
waves again The further they went out the 
rougher the sea became Tired, and with 
hands badly blistered, they could not get 
the boat to go as they wished When, after 
a long struggle they reached the Powhatan 
and were struggling to get to the lee side, they 
were driven in between the rudder and 
the hull, and the waves banged their boat 
against the side of the ship with a thump 
that was sure to be heard by the men on 
watch Quicklv came the black figure of a 
foreigner clambering down tlie rudder He 
held a boat-book with which be tried to push 
their boat of, sboutiug and railing at them 
as be did so 

Qnick as thought Yoshida leaped on to 
the rodder, and Kaneko tried to hand him 
a painter But the foreigner interfered So 
Kaneko also jumped on to the rudder, 
dropping the line in the confusion of the 
moment 

The boat drifted off, with their swords and 
other belongings. Bat they had not a moment 
to think of their loss They were aboard 
the flagship 

The sailor, thinking they wanted to see 
the novelties aboard showed them the 
compass and other things They shook their 
heads and made signs that they wanted 
writing matexials — theirs had gooe with 
their boat. 

Soon came Williams, the interpreter He 
asked them to follow him and led them to a 
cabin, where a big lamp was burning. Bright 
as day it seemed to them, as they contrasted 
the radiance of the lamp with the glimmer 
of a Japanese andon (black paper lantern) 

Two men were there besides the interpreter 
— ^Davis, the Lieutenant Commander of the 
Powhatan, and Watson, the ship’s doctor 
Dr Watson was able to speak and read 
Dutch and he had some knowledge of the 
Lfe of Onental peoples 

They gave Yoshida a quill pen He had 
never used one before but he wrote in 
Chinese that it was their earnest wish to go 
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to Amewca WiUiams looked at what ho had 
written and asked in finont Japanese what 
lansnage was that 

“Its Japanese,” said Voshida. 

"I/joks more like Chinese to me,” ^d 
Wdlaims langblnff 

HiS lamilianty with Japanese delighted 
them. Indeed they were pleased beyond 
words with their good lack — like a baby 
that has loand its mother’s breast alter long 
seeking 

Their scheme had become a passion. Hero 
was their chance to fulfil it 

III 

A conference was called in the Commodores 
room to discuss whether the request of the 
two Japanese shoald be granted Commodore 
Perry and his staff officers, the Commander 
of the Powhatan and lacntcnant Dans. Dr 
Batson and Hr Williams, the interpreter, 
were present It was already after 11 o clock, 
bat so nnnsnnl an affair bad created much 
excitement Dam was more deeply stirred 
than any. having caught something of tho 
enthusiasm o! hts visitor*, which had 
impressed him as soou as ho saw them 

The conference scorned inclined to go 
against them 

"Is that yoor idea, then— that wo ought 
to tom them down 7 ’ asked Davis, in on 
argumentative tone 

"Well, I guess it’s no use running tho 
nsk of complicating things between the two 
GoTemments over a little affair like this,’ 
said the Commander, who had taken this 
attitude from tho beginning , , 

Davis rose from his chair saying, Ho, 
Vo * Excuse me Commodore, bntl can I see 
it that way Even if jt should cause us a 
little trouble, its tho fair and decent thing 
to do I couldn t help admiring them when 
we got that letter of theirs tho other day 
clerer, too! I'm for them I like their 
enthnsiasm. I never knew before that there 
were fellows like these among the Orientals 
And their letter was so reasonable Dont 
you think so? Say, chief, wouldn’t it be just 
fine to take these fellows back to Ood s own 
country and show them a bit of civilisation! 
Eh ' You’ll do it. Commodore won’t you ? 

Davis rapped on the table as ho spoVe 
and his eyes shone with tho enthusiasm of 
youth He was little more than thirty years 
old. 

Take a reef in boy, yon re getting ex- 
cited We’vo got to bo a bit careful you 


know Better look, at the thing from both 
sides, don’t you think ? ' So spoko tho 
bearded Commander, as if soothing a 
youngster “We can’t tell what there maj 
bo behind this little aflair These Japanese 
bare roado a pretty appeal to our sympathy, 
but what’s their little game, I d Iiko to know 
They may be straight or they may bo out 
to get tho best of us some way Even in 
the little time we’re been among these 
people, we're found out that they’re as teen 
ns mnslard — real canning Ever since wo 
got their letter, I'to been wondenng whether 
these two were not spies. Isn’t there every 
reason to think that tho Qovernmont would 
employ men who can wnfe m such an 
appealing way ? It looks a snre thing to mo 
that tho Oovemment has sent them here— 
disguised as poverty stricken beggars — m 
the hope of tripping ns np You remember 
what that big highbrow Ilayashi told us at 
Yokohama— that it’s against the law of the 
country to go abroad So, you see, if wo 
help these young fellows, well bo running 
up against the Japanese law, and I’m Inclined 
to think tbey’ro been sent hero by the 
Oovemment jnst to see if they can catch us 
See ? If wo took them away there’d bo a 
hell of a fuss made aboot it and they might 
smash up the treaty and everything” 

"Oh. DO, Cap’n You re too suspicions,” 
said Davis "kou haven’t seen these two 
You couldn’t think that way if you did 
Gee. how their eyes shine at tho thought 
that they’re going to see America ' Ho — 
you could never believe that they were 
dirty spies Their clothes are soaked and 
tbeir hands covered with blisters— they must 
have had a deuce of a strugglo to get here 
If they were spies I guess they’d have found 
an easier way than that* And in getting 
aboard they lost their swords, and you know 
what that means to these samurai fellows — 
almost worse than losing dear life They’re 
all right They want to go to America and 
they were ready to risk anything for it ’ 

Commodore Perry, who had maintained a 
dignified mien, now began to speak in a 
grave tone 

’Yes Id like them to co/no with ns, and 
my reason for balking at it isn’t quite as 
yon think. Davis It’s this way Wo go to 
a deuce of a lot of bother to get a treaty 
signed Md our Oovemment and their Govern- 
ment bound by it— and then these two 
fellows corn© along and want us to help 
them to break tho law of Japan Wo’d hko 
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to do it, sure , but it's not a fair tbiag 
Don’t you see? I hope to see the day when 
any young Japanese can come to Acoenca 
and learn all he wants to But the time will 
come all the quicker, I reckon, if we turn 
down these young fellows in their attempt 
to sneak out Anyway, I hope so ” 

Datis thought for a moment and then 
returned to the charge 

‘Thanks, Commodore Tou’re just about 
shut me up But hstea Just let me put 
this to you — "What’s going to become of these 
fellows ? They want to come to our country — 
they’re in dead earnest — not a bit of donbt 
about that. Well, suppose we torn them 
down — what does it mean ? They'll have 
their beads hacked off, both of them If we 
put them ashore, the police will arrest them, 
and there won’t be any mercy shown Why, 
it’s like driving them up to the executioner 
ourselves What’s their crime except that 
they got excited over our coming here, took 
a fancy to us and wanted to see more of our 
civilisation ? That’s all And after all, were 
■we sent here simply to get a formal treaty 
signed ? Wasn’t there some idea of 
■waking up these people to their sleepy little 
island? And here we’ve got a couple to 
■wake up— the first of the «owd— and what 
are we going to do with them ? Isn’t it the 
easiest thing in the world, if we make up 
OUT mind to it, to take them back to Aroenca 
without lettiuganyof their own people know? 
We wouldn’t hurt anyone’s feelings Say 
Commodore, isn’t that the real American 
thing to do? Can’t we let ’em stay"? 

Davis’s eloquence carried bis heareTs 
with him Even the commander of the ship 
who had been so obdurate, remained silent. 
A fin^h of emotion appeared on the face of 
Commodore, and it was evident that he was 
inclined to turn in favour of the young 
Japanese He lilted his face and looked 
around those present 

‘Well, gentlemen? Williams ? . Watson 
what do you say?” 

Dr Watson suddenly recalled the skin 
disease which be bad noticed on the wnst 
and fingers of one of the Japanese as be was 
writing under the lamp 

‘Well Commodore,’ he said, "It’s op to 
me to speak as a doctor I noticed that one 
of the Japanese had scabies on hia bands 
Scabies IS a disease we don’t have much to 
to do with, bnt I don’t think it’s a safe 
thing to have aboard tho ship 1 guess I 
ought to let yon know abont that— fhoi^h I 
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don’t want to be hard on tho young 
fellows" 

This took the wind out of Davis’s sails 
Another change camo over tho face of tho 
Commodore Now he had good reason to 
disregard the coiapunctioo and regret which 
tho thought of refusal naturally aroused After 
a long silence, be said 

“kou see how it is, Davis I have as 
much sympathy as you with these two 
Japanese, But here is something we’ve got 
to take into account before our feelings It’s 
doubtful whether it would be any kindness 
to let these men stay. Gentlemen, you 
will all agree with me — we must 
consider the health of our men first well, 
Williams, pot them ashore, please Smooth 
them down as best you can Davis, order a 
bout out for them, will you please?” 

The order was soon carried out Dr 
Watson watched the two Japanese climb 
down the ladder That was toe end ihey 
yielded to their fate, finding that is was in 
vam to appeal to the AmeneaDS, even with 
teats The Doctor observed tha^ once they 
knew the refusal was final, they accepted 
tbeir fate in manly fashion, with good grace 
The Doctor retired to his room— but not 
to sleep that night 

IV 

Two days later Dr Watson went ashore 
in the morning with another officer It was 
a fine day After etroUing on the beach, 
they walked to the rear of the town Many 
children followed them, keeping close behind 
with the grimmest tenacity, despite all efforts 
to shake them off. 

They came to a building that looked like 
a barrack, wjih a soldier keeping guard at 
the gate with a speat-Uke weapon People 
were crowding up to the fence and peering 
through They moved off as Watson approa- 
<died, as if afraid of him He looked through 
and saw, about two yards from the fence, 
something like an animal’s cage. He could 
distinguish something moving about in the 
gloom, and, as he continued gazing, he made 
out the figures of two men Two pale faces 
appeared at the bar and smiled at him with 
twth gleaming He was horror stricken 
Only slowly did he recognise the faces But 
they were unmistakable There was scarcely 
room for the two m the cage, and they were 
crouched face to face The Doctor felt as 
though a darkness had come over him With 
out thinking, he called out in "English 
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“By God, what are you doing there?” 

Of course they did not understand, but 
their faces gleamed with joy as they saw 
they were noticed by the officer Ono of 
them— he of the scabies — struck his hand to 
his neck at right angles to signify what Iheir 
fate was to be At the same time he laughed 
•defiantly His dauntless attitude, which 
•seemed even more stoic than that of Cato, 
the Roman patriot, made a deep impression 
on Watson He felt a quiver run through his 
hands, which were gripping the fence He 
began to think what he could do to save their 
lives. 

Then the young prisoner who had smiled 
■so danntlessly, made a sign that he wished 
1o write Watson searched his pockets and 
fonnd a pencil, but no paper However, a 
-Japanese boy bronght a thin piece of wood 
from somewhere Watson could not hand it 
^ the prisoner, as the distance was too great 
Bat as he was looking for a way out of the 
difficulty, the old roan in charge of the cage 
■came to his assistance 

The prisoner, after looking cutionsly at 
the foreign pencil began to write with a 
flowing hand After a quarter of an hour 
the board was brought back to Watson by 
the same old man Every inch of space on 
^ was filled. After nodding a farewell, 
Wat«on horned back to the ship, appealing 
■to Heaven to have mercy on them He 
•sought ont the Chinese interpreter. La Shin 
•a Cantonese, who gave a translation of the 
writing on the board It stated 

1! a hero fails to achieve his ambition, 
all his deeds are regarded as the deeds of a 
robber or political miscreant Such has been 
onr destiny We are shut up in a gloomy 
prison, and the people come around to mock 
ns in our captivity Even the aged folk of 
■the village smile at us with the smile of 
contempt Tortnre ' Loneliness • Scorn ' 
Despair! That is onr whole life now 

Freedom to wander all over our country, 
■this litlle island of the Far East could not 
Satisfy our longing for the great freedom 
We had planned to travel around the wide 
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world But now where is that long cherished 
hope ? Ah, it IS cruel that this plan for 
which we had worked so long has so 
suddenly come to nought And here we are 
imprisoned in a narrow cage, with no 
freedom to eat, no freedom to rest, no freedom 
oven to sleep E-^cape is impossible What 
shall we do then ? Weep ? Ihat would be 
too silly Laugh ? No any rake can laugh 
What then? Silence? Yes, silence be ours, 
now and evermore.” 

Commodore Perry and all the other 
officers who had been present at the con- 
ference heard the interpreter’s translation 
and were deeply moved 'He’s a brave man— 
and a philosopher” the Commodore said, 
as if to himself with a sigh 

Then came a burst of sobbing All looked 
round in surprise It was Davis The 
Commodore came up and patted him on the 
shoulder 

‘Yes, Davis, you were right after all •• 
Go ashore now, qnick See what you can do 
to Save these men— whatever you think 
best— 1 11 back it ” 

Davis was much gratified and went off in 
high spirits 

Not so the Doctor His agony of mind 
increased He conld not rest Had he done 
nght or not ID speaking as he had done— as 
a doctor? He thought to ease his mental 
torture by studying the information about 
scabies in his books He plodded from his 
cabin to the ship’? library— a sad man 

{So ends the Japanese novelist’s story 
Every Japanese knows that the two in the 
cage were saved on that occasion from the 
excOTlioners sword, though Yoshida after- 
wards paid with his life for having his own 
ideas of patriotism Neither of the two ever 
saw America or any other foreign land]* 
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G ruMAN TaorOLonNESS 

O N one occasion when I was going to 
Karachi from Bombay by sea one of 
my fellow-passengers on board the 
steamer was a German He was a Doctor of 
Science about forty years of age, good-look- 
ing and had nice manners He used to sit 
by my side at table and also on the deck 
He had been sent out by Prince Bismarck to 
report on Indian agriculture and the Post 
Office in India. He had Utters of introduc 
tion from the Secretary of State for India 
In Bombay he had stayed with the Goremor 
and at Karachi he would be tbe guest of the 
Commiasionet in Sini He could not speak 
HngUsb fluently and sometimes broke off 
with a smile when he eonld not find a 
suitable word But I had no difficulty id 
understanding him He spoke with awe of 
Pnnce Bismarck, that giant of a man whose 
large, bnlging eyes appeared to see clean 
through a man My German acquaintance 
had an insatiable curiosity and bis laqumes 
covered a wild field On arrival at Karachi he 
went to the Government House, bat tbe next 
day he called on me with a note-book in his 
hand and interviewed me in the fashion of a 
newspaper reporter He was greatly interested 
in the Congress movement — he called it 

“motion”— and took down my answers 
covering several pages of his note-book. He 
inquired minutely into the genesis of the 
national movement in India, its aim and scope, 
how far it had leavened the feeUngs of Uie 
people and at what rate it was spreading He 
put questions about the existing relations 
between the Government and the people, the 
social conditions in different parts of India, 
the employment of Indians in high offices, 
the relations between Hindus and Mahomedans 
lie took me methodically through almost 
every Indian problem and pumped me dry. 
I do not believe he had any sinister or 
ulterior motive, or that he was thinking of 
der Tag’ while he was engaged in extracting 
Uom me as much intotraatvon as possible 
Prince Bismarck might have been a man of 
blood and iron,” but he was far too wise 


and clear-sighted to be obsessed by any 
ambition of a world eiapiie, or the conquest 
of India After the Franco-Prussian "War of 
1870-71 he was all for consoUdatmg the 
German Empire and maintaining the peace of 
Europe and the world The official whom be- 
had deputed to India had definite instructions 
to enquire into the methods of Indian agn- 
culture and the working of the postal system 
in this country, but since he was out for 
getbng information he made it his business 
to collect as mnch information as possible on 
all subjects connected with India It was 
merely an example of German thoroughness 

Sir Donald MaC£13.zie Wallace 

After the retirement of Lord Duffenn from thn- 
Viceioyalty oilndiaSiiDM Wallace continued 
as the Private Secretary of the next Viceroy 
for a few months, bnt he soon resigned hie 
appoiotment and on his return to England 
was appointed Foreign Editor o! the London 
‘T“imes ” His boob on Enssia was considered 
a standard work When leaving India Sir 
Donald passed through the Persian Gulf and 
travelled overland through Persia, Turkey and 
Russia Fiom Bombay to Karachi be came 
by a Bntish India boat in which I also- 
happened to be a passenger. Dr John Pollen, 
who was then stationed in Bombay, came on 
board the steamer to see Sir Donald off Dr 
Polleu was very pleased to meet me and 
introduced me to Sit Donald Sir Donald 
stayed all day on deck and at night he bad 
a hammock hung up on the upper deck and, 
slept in it He abstained from wines at 
meals and had a big bottle of Rose’s Lime 
Juice Cordial, which he offered to the other 
people at table During the two days that 
wo had to pass on the steamer I had 
frequent conversations with Sir Donald 
Upper Burma had been annexed by Lord 
DafTeno and King Theebaw and Queen 
Supyalat were kept as state prisoners at 
Rutnagvti in tbe Bombay Presidency Sir 
Donald defended the annexation on the- 
ground that it was inevitable I strongly 
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protested against the application of the 
appellation of docoits to the Barmans who 
were resisting the British and the excesses 
that had been committed by the invaders Sir 
Donald would not enter into details hot 
maintained the time would come when Lord 
Duffenns policy would be justified in history 
He went on to say that he had met a well 
known Calcutta journalist and had no difficulty 
in convincing him of the soundness of the 
policy pursued in Upper Burma He was 
clearly refernng to Sambhu Chandra Mulerji 
of the Rets and Rayyat Sambhu Chandra 
had been invited to meet Sir D M Wallace 
and Lord Duffenn From that time he 
attacked the Congress and defended Lord 
Duffenn s policy in Burma He became a 
personal friend of Lord Dnffenn who subse 
quenlly wrote some letters to Mr Mnkherji 

Xiuns ANT) Languaoes 

A. few months after my arrival at Karachi 
I brought over my wife and first child from 
Calcutta. Eiranaud followed my example 
and bis wife gave birth to a daughter some 
time later A third young lady also came 
for a short time to stay with her husband 
m the bonse These young ladies bad no 
common language for carrying on a conversa 
tion My wife spoke a few words of Hindustani 
but Eiranands wife did not understand a 
single word of that language. Hiranand took 
upon himself to teach his wife a little Bengali 
and my wife a little Sindbi bnt bis class of 
two pupils did not make much progress 
and he gave it up after a month or two 
A« however my wife had constantly to 
come in contact with Sindhi ladies and 
visited Hydrabad more than once she learned 
to speak Sindhi quite flnently in a few 
months Sindhi and Cutchhi are almost 
ident cal languages and both are very difficnit 
because although the words are mostly of 
Sanscrit origin the construction of sentences 
follows the Persian method and adjective* 
and verbs have mascnline or feminine genders 
in a cordance with the subject I under 
stand Smdhi perfectly but never learned to 
speak it well bccanse I met only men who 
spoke either English or the broken Hindnslani 
used throughout the Bombay Presidency 
ladies then observed strict purJah and I 
had no occasion to speak to them 
Mfteobic SnowrRS 

In 188 d and the following year in the 
month of September we witnessed at Karachi 


an extraordinary phenomenon Meteors or 
shooting stars are seen about this time of 
the year or in the summer But I do not 
remember having ever seen anything like 
what we noticed for two snccessive years 
at Karachi About 9 o clock in the evening 
I saw meteors flashing through the skj m 
quick succession I called out Hiranand and 
we sat up nearly the whole night watching 
the meteoric shower The whole sky seemed 
to be alive with rushing meteors leaving 
behind them a trail of light As the night 
advanced the shower increased in intensity 
and reached its height about midnight There 
was not a mmnte s cessation and the sky 
appeared to be full of living Inminous 
serpents darting swiftly across the heavens 
There was no moon and the dark back 
ground of the sky with the ghmmenng stars 
intensified the effeci It was an impressive 
and awe-inspmng sight and I could appre 
mate the accounts I had read of savage 
tribes falling down in terror on their faces 
and shrieking aloud when they witnessed a 
meteoric shower Gradually the meteoric 
shower diminished and finally ceased at about 
3 o clock ID the iBorning I wrote about 
the phenomenon in ray paper and some 
people iQcIndiDg some Europeans discussed 
the subject with me Next year about the 
same time the pbcoomenon was repeated but 
the shower was not so thick as in 1885 


D JI MA1.ABARI 

^hramji Merwaniji Malaban was editor 
of the Bombay Indian Spectator a weekly 
journal and also the Trace of India a 
monthly penodical founded by Dadabhai 
Baoroji The Voice of India was a small 
pnblicalion containing extracts from the chief 
Indian papers on different questions with a 
page of introduction The Indian Spectator 
^ a cantioos and carefully edited paper 
The paragrajihs which were attractive were 
well written and were often humorous These 
ware mostly written by Malaban himself 
J-bere were one or two leading articles which 
wero usually wntten by others The Indian 
S^tator was what may be called an accent 
a lecture delivered m 
Bombay by Sir William Lee-Waraer Secret 
aiy to the Government of Bombay he held 
up the Indian Spectator as a model rnfif 
AsS.r mil,™ Lee-w.™„ ly'S 

bnrcancrat ot lbs spreadeagle order his 
appTOiation was s gnificant Latterly 
Malaban used to write in the fir*t person 
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singular, follovring the e'^ample of 3Ir W T 
Stead in tho Pall Mall Gazette and the 
Jleiiew of Peitetc^ He appeared m the 
role of a social reformer in IbSo He wrote 
two nntfs on Infant Slamago and Enforced 
Widowhood and circulated them for opinion, 
and tho opinions ho receifod whether m 
personal letters or in newspapers were 
published, Roinetimcs with running comments 
in tho Indian Spectator In orthodox Hindu 
quarters Malaban’s social reform campaign 
was strongly resented on the ground that ho 
was an outsider and had no concern with 
Hindu society Slalabari felt himself ill* 
used and wrote several times that he was 
“only a Parsi” Humanity, however, is 
higher than communalism and a Parsi, or a 
llahomedan or a Christian would be perfect- 
ly justified in raising his voice against an 
evil Hindu custom just as a Hindu is 
entitled to protest against a Parsi, MahomedaD 
of Christian social evil in tbo name of 
linroanity Whether he can obtain a h«anng 
or not IS anotlier question Uut there is a 
great deal of diUtrence in the experiences 
of a social reformer from inside and another 
Irom outvido. Malaban was fiovcrely criticised 
by some Hindu newspapers, but hard words 
brenV no bones and ilalaban had no bitter 
orpcncnces like those of Pandit Iswara 
Chandia Vidyasagar or Kursondas Mulji 
Tlicre was no lungiblo outcome of Malabnn’s 
agitation It had no relevant bearing on tbo 
Ago of Consent Act Tho most sfalwort 
’supporter of that measure in Bombay was 
K T Telang who in a Rones of admirable 
articles in tho Jiidn Prakash then edited by 
> 0 Chandsvarkar, supported tbo Bill and 
travoT«cd the orguments of Sir Romesh 
Chunder Mitler, who had opposed it m tho 
Imperial Ijegi--lati'o Council I corresponded 
with Jlalabari before wo met and I stay^ 
with him twice for a few hours tn Bombay 
when 1 0 was living in Hornby* Road At 
one tune Slalahan had nu idea of starting 
a daily paper Ho wrote to me asking for 
a Tt ugh evUrnate and suggesting that 1 
should take tip tho editorship of the proposed 
papr Some cotTe^pondenco pas«!cd between 
us hut nothirg came out of it I met 
Hilihan again m Ijihore and Calcutta and 
1 lad a Iftlrr frem luma few days betom 
hn audden death at Simla Halahari told me 
hiw^vlt tla*. tie /ndiar* Sjvclalor never paid 
it* war arcl thre was a «niaU loss cterr 
rs^rlh but le I «<! ttler sources of income 
asJ le'l a cecsiJcriUc fortune Amounting to 
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several laths of rupees Walabari was lu 
high favour with successive Viceroys and 
Governora of Bombay, and when Lord 
Randolph Churchill visited Bombay Lord 
Reay sent him to ilalaban’s house to meet a 
Select gathtriDg of Indian leaders Ho never 
attended the Indian National Congress even 
when it met in Bombay and called himself 
a recluse ilalabari latterly established a 
monthly Magazine called East and West 

P M MtOTA 

Pherozeshah Merwauji Mehta was a 
striking and imposing personality in tho 
pnblic life of India and on the Congress 
platform In Bombay he was considered tho 
first citizen and no other person filled tbo 
presidential chair of tho Bombay Corporation 
with such ability and distinction He was 
an M A, of tho Bombay Omversity and a 
barrister with an extensive practice m 
Bombay In the Bombay Legislative Council 
and later on in thelmperial Legislative Council 
he was an outstanding figure Ho was a 
Rupert of debate and his brilliance in repartee 
and his flashing rapier play lu argument have 
rarely bceu rivalled In conversation he 
had a frank and hearty manner and he had 
very high qualities of leadership 'When ho 
was elected— tlie word then ofTieially used 
was ‘recomroonded’ —as a mornber of tho 
Imperial Legislative Council he disconcerted 
tho otBcial members by his outspokenness 
and crashing rejoinders The non-oflicial 
Indian Members of Council at that time 
were always in a hopeless minority and they 
never could carry anything against the solid 
phalanx of tho official majority, nhicli faced 
them hkc n stone wall Referring to this 
unfair poi'^e in the Council Pherozeshah 
Mihta, addrt'ssing tlio official members, 
declared on one occar^sion, ‘wo may have the 
balance of reason on our side but you liaio 
Always the preponderating weight of votes’' 
On another occasion he spoke with such 
fearless independeoco that Sir James ^Vest- 
lond, then Finance Minister, complained 
that the tone adapted by Pherozesha Mehta 
had never htforo been heard in tho Conncil 
Hall Commenting on this incident I wrote 
in tho 7ri6r(ne of lahore. which I was theo 
MttiDg, tfiat Sir James Vcsfland was right 
beeaO*e the vnieo of Pherozeshah ^Ichta was- 
the voice of tho people and had never been 
heard in tho Council Chamber so long as the 
Indian membiiv had owed their place in 
Council to nomination, that is, ofiicinl favour 
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Pherczeshah 'Mehti had beea elected, or 
"“recommended ’ by the Bombay Presidency 
Association He read the paragraph m 
the Tribune and wrote to me at once that I 
had rightl> interpreted the note of "West 
lands Wall” For his great services in the 
Bombay Corporation Pherozeshah llehta was 
knighted bat he was not the man to seek 
official favour at any time in his life When 
the Congress was threatened with a split 
in 1906 in Calcntta which actually tool 
■place the next year at Surat much of the 
bitterness was directed against Pherozeshah 
llehta personally He was jeered at as a 
knight and flouted as a dictator At Surat 
he was assailed with foul abuse and the 
Peccani shoo which fell in the lap of 
Snrendranath Banerjea and was presetaed 
by him in a glass case was really hurled at 
the Parsi leader The cleavage m the Congress 
marked the parting of the ways but it reflect 
-ed no dishonour on the older leaders who 
had served the country according to their 
light> and who conld not appreciate or 
’^ympatbise witn the impassioned call of a 
new nationalism The statue of Pherozeshah 
Mehta id front of the office of the Bombay 
■Corporation and the naming of the Hanging 
Gardens of Bombay after him are flttiug 
memorials of his distinguished and untiring 
services to the city of Bombay 

pROSECl.TION AM) litPRlSONUE-VT 

In IBS'!, when I was editing the Phccnii’ 
T Was prosecuted on a charge of defamation 
"That was the only occasion that I had to 
face a trial dating my long association with 
journalism Frequent complaints appeared 
in the paper about the ill treatment of 
prisoners in the Shikarpur jail My correspon 
-dent was a teacher in the Government school 
•at Shikarpnr Ho afterwards became a 
successful pleader at Snkknr In a short 
newsletter of two paragraphs it was stated 
■that the death of a prisoner in the Shikarpnr 
jail was snspicions and there were mmoais 
o' fonl play If there was any insinnatioo 
it was against the Jailor, who however did 
not take any action himself Instead the 
onperiatendent of the Jail, who was a 
'medical officer, applied for sanction loproceed 
egaiDSt me The Bombay Government in 
^nctioaing the prosecution stated that if the 
Lditor gave out the name of his correspondent 
and Satisfied the Commissioner in Sind that 
*6 had acted in good faith tho case against 
3 


him need not proceed , nor was it necessary 
to proceed against the correspondent if he 
tendered an apology It was obvious that the 
Government of Bombay did not consider the 
matter very serious A copy of the Govern- 
ment Resolution was sent to me I was not 
called upon to offer an apology, but I could 
not dream of giving out the name of my 
correspondent, whose good faith I never 
doubts for a moment It was a very 
ordinary case and the only thing noticeable 
about it was the number of bearings it 
involved m various Courts before it Vas 
finished The case was first tried by 3[r 
C E S Steele tho Sub divisional Slagistrate* 
of Sukknr an able and accomplished officer 
In a case of this kind it was impossible to 
get any evidence from the jail itself The 
defence was that there was no intention of 
defaming the Superintendent of the Jail and 
the suggestion m tho newsletter was for an 
enquiry by higher authority Evidence on 
both sides was taken and the 3Iagistrate 
discharged roe without framing a charge I 
knew, how©\er that I was by no means yet 
out of the wood An application was made 
before the District Magistrate to set aside 
the ordei of discharge and to order 
a fresh trial The District Magistrate held 
that of the two paragraphs of the newsletter 
one ID his opinion was not defamatory but 
the other he considered libellous and he 
directed a new trial by another Magistrate 
Against this order an application was made 
to the Sadar Court before Mr Maephereon 
Tbe wisdom of this coarse was questionable 
on account of 3Ir Maopherson s well known 
attitude m criminal cases bnt mv leeal 
advisers and other friends relied on the 
well reasoned judgment of Mr Steele dis 
charging me in the first instance Mr 
Jlacpherson might have simply rejected the 
application on the ground that he took the 
same view as the District Magistrate, bnt he 
went farther and deliberately declared that 
both paragraphs of the newsletter were 

tha? consider 

that this would seriously prejudice me in 
the new trial because the Magistrate w2 
bound to bo influenced by the opinion of 
the highest Court in the Province The 
was next tried by an inexperienced 
young Civilian who bluntly asked me the name 
of the correspondent I refused to disdo“e 
K,lh Magistrate, who displayed 

dunng the 

tnal, entenced me to simple imprisonment for , 
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two months and a fine of five hundred rupees 
Dayaram Gidumal bappe^ned to be officiat 
iDg Distnct and Sessions Judge of Shikarpur at 
the time and 1 was released on bail the 
ereniDg But Dayaram declined to 


not let the grass grow under their feet 
They applied for revision in the Sadar 
Court through Mr Russell who was still at 
Karachi Luckily for me Mr Macpherson 
on leave and Mr Hosking, a very able 


he?rthe appeal himself and fixed a date for and conscientious Judge, was 


the bearing when be would cease to be 
Sessions Judge and revert to his substantive 
appointment as Assistant Distnct and 
Sessions Judge In simple gratitude I 
should mention that throughout this long 
drawn-out and protracted trial Tahilram 
Khemchand and Harchandrai Kisbiodas 
stood by me unflinchingly They neglected 
thoir professional work for defending me, 
they raised fnnds for the defence, they 
appeared in every court where the case 
was taken and their vigilance and sympathy 
never wavered or laUered Any roan would 
he proud and deeply grateful to have such 
friends The new District and Ses«ion3 
lodge had the reputation of being somewhat 
eccentric. When the appeal came op before 
him Tahilram and Harchandrai engaged Mr 
Russell of the Bombay Bar to appear for 
me. ilt Russell who afterwards became 
a Judge of the Bombay High Court, bad 
come to Karachi in coouectioo with another 
case, but was persuaded to stay on for a 
few days to argue ray appeal at Shikarpur 
Mr RosscU was au Icishraau aod a putsua- 
sivo and eloquent advocate aod he did his 
best for mo. But the Judge upheld the 
conviction and sentence alleging among 
other grounds that the circulation of the 
paper had increased on account of my 
prosecution There was not a shred of 
evidence on the record to justify this as- 
sumption. I was conveyed to tho jail at 
Shikarpur and was assigned a separate cell 
tor Oa the second or third day tho 

Sapenotendent of Police came to visit the 
jail At his suggestion I was given a cot. 
Another visitor was Mr Jacob, Inspector of 
Schools, Sind, whom I knew very well He 
told roe I should have given out the narao 
of tho correspondent, but I replied that that 
was out of the question as be had not acted in 
bad faith Tho jailor showed me great 
consideration and I requested him to obtain 
permission for mo to do some literary work 
during my imprisonment Ho promised to 
write te the Inspector Ooneral of Police to 
obteiB the neecsFary sanction Tho warders 
and such of my fellow.pnsonon as could 
have access to mo were very good to me 
Meanwhile, Tahilram and Harchandrai did 


bun The Manager of the' “Phoenix” filed 
an afiTidavit declaring that the circulation of 
the paper had not increased Jlr Hosking" 
quashed the sentence of imprisonment but- 
upheld the fine Tahilram sent me a telegram 
at once inlorming me of the order and an 
Aiml prisoner came rnoning to roe, evidently 
pleased to be the first to congratulate me^ 
He was followed a few minutes later by the- 
jailor himself with the open telegram in bis 
hand He seemed to he both pleased and 
relieved that it would not be necessary for 
him any longer to have me on h\s hands. I 
told him that he would have to wait for a 
copy of the judgment before he could let 
me out He said it was not at all necessary 
and if be got a telegram from the Registrar 
o! the Sadar Court confirming the informa- 
tioD I had received he could release me at 
once He proposed to send a telegTam, 
reply prepaid, to the Registrar at bis own 
expense aud I could repay him afterwards. 
This was doue aud id anticipation of the- 
reply the jailor took me out of the inner 
jail and had a bed put up fox mo in the 
comfortable verandah of the jail Hospital The 
reply amved at about 9 o'clock at night and 
I was released at once It was the tenth 
day of my imprisonment As a memento of 
my lifem jail I bought a small carpet from 
tho jailor and sent him the price along with 
the cost of the telegram There was a carriage- 
waiting for me and I drove to the house of 
Dowlatram Sarat Smgb Government pleader 
?Ae next morning I got a telegram from 
Haiucbnudrai asking me to stay another day 
at Shikarpur ns they were arranging a suit- 
able reception for me I telegraphed back 
that there should be no demonstration and I 
did not propose to delay my return to Karachi 
I left Shikarpur the same evening At the 
station while I was waiting for tho train with 
a number of people around me Dayaram 
Gidumnl came in and I sauntered with him up 
Uio pUtfoTTO to have a quiet talk I told hira 
he should not have hesitated to hear my 
appeal himself His reply was that iny case 
had aflected his personal feelings and it was 
impossible for him to bo in a judicial frame 
of mind He added that Mr Steele should have 
acquitted mo instead of discharging roe, and in* 
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ihat ca**© the Bomhay Government would not 
have appealed against the acquittal At Karachi 
the platfornt was crowded when the train 
arrived and some of my friends protested 
that I should have let them have their way 
ai the people of Karachi were anxious to 
show their appreciation of ray conduct I 
pointed out that there was absolutely nolhinp 
to make a fu^s about and although I was 
very thankful to bo lad again amonf: my 


fneads 1 should bo allowed to return homo 
qnietly Hut they all insisted on accompany- 
ms mo to my house in procession As I have 
provioasly stated there was nothing remarkable 
about the case except that it was hoard 
no less than seven times before different 
Magistrates and Judges. 

'I left Karachi and Sind in May, 1691 to 
lake up the editorship of the Tribune at 
Inhere. 


ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE SOMALIS OF 
EliENOn SOMALILAND 

Dr N S RAKOA. B Litt (Ovon) 


JlBOUTI IS the capital of French 
Nomaliland There is the Ooveroor 
Oeocral to govern this province of the 
French Depublia There are about 400 
Europeans 200 Arab« 100 Indians and 2o000 
Somalis m this t iwn There is usually very 
little rain and this place ,s very hot and 
there is scarcely any vegetation It was only 
ten yearn ago that the gardens around the 
palace of the Governor were decorated with 
artificial trees but at present there is a very 
good supply of water which is brought from 
an inland place and so a few trees could bo 
grown in the gardens. For all outward 
purposes there are all the signs of western 
civilisation such as elcctnc light, fans, Icc 
watersupply, motor cars and horse carriages 
A Frenchman boasted that his Republic has 
converted the desert into a civilised town 
A respoDs bio person once told mo that 
the French Government was losing very 
heavily on the railway to Abyssinia, on tho 
harbour at Djibouti and on tho whole of the 
government establishment. And it is still 
true to day Yet it maintains its so called 
trust for the world s civilisation because it 
13 anxious to maintain tho balance irf 
infloenco in the politics of Abyssinia at which 
the French British and Italian OovemracDts 
look with covetous eyes The recent rapprosch 
ments between tho last two governments are 
watched with great anxiety by the people of 
this place. . „ . » * 

Abyssinia is tho centre of all interest to 


every one of this place If tlie French 
Ooreromeut allows tho other Powers to get 
full coutrol of Abyssinia then the econorato 
orgamsatioD of this place will bo completely 
dulocated At present piece goods and other 
manufactured goods arc imported into 
Abyssinia and it is worthy of mention that 
most of tho cloth sold in tho Abyssinian 
market is imported from Japan and merchants 
find tho Indian cloth to bo too expensive 
Djibouti imports horses (those used m tho 
town are worth only Rs 30 in Abyssinia) 
cattle, beef fruit hides coffee and goats 

Nothing is produced in Djibouti Rico 
and other food stuffs of very inferior quality 
are imported into this place from India via 
Aden The horse carnages are brought from 
America and the hand carts from Austria 
A few Italians and Greeks aro interested m 
tho import and export business but tho 
export business in coffco and hides is mostly 
in tho hands of Arabs and a fow Somalis 
Tho number of Soraah merchants has been 
on tho incrcaso since tho last six years and 
there are now three leather merchants two 
coffee merchants and a few shop keepers. 

Small donkeys are used to transport sand 
and earth But men aro employed to pull 
tho hand carts working in groups of 4 or 
C coolies and it is these workers who 
transport everything to and from tho railway 
station and tho docks They got on tho 
whole abont 8 francs each per day of twelve 
hoars work in the hot sun It is noteworthy 
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that women are not engaged in this 
work as they are in Madras and Delhi The 
workers who are employed in the store hoosw 
of leather to air and clean leather are paid 
0 to 7 francs each per day of Id hours and 
those who are employed for the month are 
paid only 220 francs The workers at the 
railway station are paid 6 francs per day 
per head if they are bachelors and " to 8 
francs a day per worker if they are roamed 
people They work for 10 hours a day The 
postmen are paid 300 francs per month per 
person. A. PoUcamanis paid dOOto 275 francs 
plus board and lodging per month Porters 
in a hotel ate paid 150 to 200 francs plus 
food per month per worker and two boys 
who are of 15 years of age are paid 50 
francs each per month with food and another 
hoy who IS only 12 years of age is paid only 
40 francs Somalis who ihip things are paid 
one rupee (15 francs on 20th July 1926) each 
per day of 12 hours while thevr brother 
workers of Aden are paid Rs 1 8 These 
and other workers go to fish in the sea 
whenoTer there is no work in the town and 
earn on the whole about 5 francs each per 
day The drivers of the horse carriages are 
paid 5 francs per hour and each of them is 
ahlo to earn on the average 15 francs per 
day 

Only women are employed in cleaning 
coflco and oven though this is a very slack 
season for coffee business as many as 250 
bomali women were employed on the 17th 
July Even girls of 8 years of age and 
above arc employed m this work and they 
cam nearly as much as women These 
workers work between 6 a si and 6 30 p a 
with a short break at dinner time They 
are paid 5 francs for cleaning one sack of 
cofiee seeds of 20 kifos and an ordinary 
woikor IS able to earn only 5 francs a day 
Though this work is douo in dusty and 
dirty factories the workers aro not provided 
with special uniforms to be worn while 
working and the women are obliged to wear 
the same dirty clothes at home and in the 
factories. It is very unhealthy for girls to 
work la the^o lU ventilated factories 

Still many Somalis are unemployed for 
many months in the year Sorao Frenchmen 
*sy that there is no unemployment in this 
jlaco and that the Somalis ore very lazy and 
do not want to work if they have some 
money l!ul the Somali and Indian merchants 
assure mo that the Somalis ate as rndnstnous 
and ambition? a people as any other I 
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met more than 6 Somalis who went to Frmc^ 
and worked as Garcons in the hotels and 
returned with their savings One of them 
who is a Garcoa in the Hotel Des Arcadea 
said that he used to get 30 francs a day with 
food and a room at Lyons while he is now 
paid only 175 francs per month with food 
He said he could not earn more in the- 
Bjibouti hotels as there is not much work m 
the hotels He understood better the reasons 
for the lower wages and unemployment of 
Somalis than many Europeans of ^his place 
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Every commodity consumed by thu 
Somalis IS of the most inferior quality 
and an Indian urban worker refuses to con- 
sume the sort of Tice chillies red grams and 
cholam which are sold m the local markets 
of this place The Somali s daily food consists 
of boiled rice chapati (thin bread) made of 
cholam and nee Qout fish or a little meak 
and little or no ghee Though every Somah 
IS very fond of ghee and though it is cheaper 
here than m Bombay as it is imported m 
large quantities from Abyssinia Somalis are 
unable to get it except on festive occasions 
A small plate of bold rice is sold at 60 
centimes n plate of very bad meat and soup 
at one franc and 2 chapatis at 10 centimes 
in an Arab restaurant where many prosperous 
Somali workers eat A worker eats rice^ 
meat and 8 chapatis and pays 1 franc and 
90 ceotimes per meal and any one who has 
seen this food will testify that it is not 
enough to keep a hnraaa being in proper 
working order Yet a bomali is obliged to- 
work for 12 hours a day and roamtain bis 
wife and two children 

A kilo (about 2^8 lbs) of inferior nee is 
sold in tho retail market at d'/* francs and 
better sort of rice at 6 francs cholam at 2 
francs redgrams at 5 francs and «aU at V 2 
^ inferior coffee with 

a uttm sugar in it and without milk is sold 
in a Somali restaurant at 12 centimes It is 
heartbreaking to see these Somali women 
be^ing a few grams of rice etc. in addition 
to me quantity already paid for Every 
night there are crowds of boys around thu 
Luropean hotels to beg rooSsels of bread and 
vome r uropeans drive them away ns if they 
were Ihcs. Starvation is a common feature of 
many Sonmii homes and most Somalis suffer^ 
from insniSciency of food 
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llany Europeans corapUincd that the idea 
cf comfort of the Soroahs is very low and 
that they do not need and do not want 
shoes, caps and shirts Bat many of tho 
drivers of the horso camases earned cnongh 
in Europe to buy their carriages and they 
tale genuine pndo in the clean cushions of 
their carriages and they wear clean and nice 
clothes. The Somali women who are employed 
as maids by Indians dress themselves in 
better and cleaner cloths than other women 
because they are paid better Somali women 
wear a long shirt, a cloth to cover the 
breasts and another to cover their head« 
These cloths are imported from India and are 
of very inferior material Men wear a Inngi, 
a shirt without sleeves and no cap I saw 
only very few women who wore shoes and 
others do not wear them because they cannot 
aCbrd that luxury 

Most of the Somalis lire in small hnts 
made of palm leaves. Tho floor baa no 
coating of any kind and so the house is very 
dirty. In such a hooso wo find only ono or 
two cots and one or two stools with mattres* 
ees. In the evening the house is practically 


darV and very few people keep lights in the 
nights Most of them bav© no private water 
pipes and lavatories as tho Europeans have 
They hare to bring wafer from tho few 
public water pipes and no wonder that tiicy 
do not bathe every day whilo tho Europeans 
batho twice a day Thej hare neither 
electric fans nor ico and tlieir houses arc full 
of flies There are no streets as in the 
European quarter and there are no street 
limps Ihe narrow but long lanes are dustv 
and dirty and no ono cleans them There 
IS always a very bad smell in their quarters 
The local hospital serves tho interests of 
the Europeans better and tho venenal 
diseases contracted from tho Whites and the 
other tropical diseases are not cured by any 
medical help An intelligent Somali said 
that tho so-called civilisation is not introduced 
for their sake but for tho eomfoit of the 
Qovemor Ccncral and hts administration and 
that tho Somalis arc never mado able to enjoy 
any benefits under tho now civilisation Where 
aro the Factory Acts and where are tho 
Conventions of tho International Ijibonr 
Oflico in Somaliland^ 


BRITISH INDIA AND INDIAN STATES 


I have seen it asscited by persons 
in authonty and holding responsible 
positions in Native States, who aro 
naturally supposed to bo well acquainted with 
the relations which exist beween tho Native 
States of India and the Government of India, 
that tho status and position of British India 
is in DO way bettor than or superior to the 
more important Native States of India, or that 
"British India is but a State like other Indian 
States ’ They go even so far ns to say that 
'The Emperor of Japan has as much power 
as any ruler of an Indian State” Or in 
other words the powers of a ruler of an Indian 
State aro in no way inferior to those of the 
Emperor of Japan For instance, Rao Bahador 
Sirdar M V Kibc, a Minister of the Indore 
State makes tho following bold statement 
which IS neither justified by Science of 
Politics nor by tho Indian Treaties on which 
Sirdar Kibe takes his stand and lays so great 


a stress Unfortunately few have studied 
tho Treaties with tho Native States or followed 
tho subsequent developments It is, therefore,, 
no wonder that such bacelcss statements 
should go nnchallcnged Sirdar Kibo has tho 
courage and confidcnco to declare — 

But tho entenon for admission to tho Lcigno 
of Nations is to lo found in tho status of its 
members. BnUsh India has been admitti^ as a 
member of the League in its relations to tho 
Oovemment of Great liriiain British India is a 
btato like other Indian States tVhilctho relations 
of tho latter with the fiirmer aro governed by 
iostrumentB known as treaties its powers are 
defined ty Acts of Parliament Like all other 
l^iaa States it cannot make peace or war, 
utdcpendenlly of tho British Oovemment moreover, 
even Its finances aro under the control of a member 
of the British tsbinct In a word as stated by the 
alarqu^ of turzon one of the most famous and 
masterful Ooveraor General and Viceroys of India, 
the Gpvernrnent of India is a Bubordinato Brandi 

of thelBnlishQovcmmentllorcover, unlike the Indian 

faUtes as regards judiciit matters it is not selfcon- 
tained. xct in spite of all theso drawbacks, it has 
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been admitted a'? a member of the 
Indian States therefore -whose disabilities 
point of view of Sbveremn States are not * 

\ure than those of British India catmol^ hot be 
eligible for the membership of ttie Leagne 


Before exposing the fallacy and ignorance 
of the first pnnciples of Political Science 


The Native States of India are neither 
sovereign, nor semi sovereign, nor part- 
sovereign They are non-sovereign while 
British India is part sovereign Doctor 
Lawrence says — 

‘The Questions connected with Part Sovereign 
Stoics next demand our attention Though as a 
general rule the domestic government in a poU- 


INC u«ci* — -- , lieuerai ruic me uuiucaiic lu » 

which this stitement betrays, it cannot ne ti^ai community exercises over the members ot 

dpnipd ‘that the treaty position has been that commnnity all the powers of sovereignty 

V n ft! •n'saee in some \s otmous Ih&t it might exercise a portion ot 

changed that a body ol usage in some remainder being vested in the 

cases arbitrary, but always beneyolept has government of another country, or given to some 
insensibly come into being That there is central authonty or even suspended altogether 
no doubt that with the growth of new conditions When the powers thus shared concern internal 
A »i,o tmifioniiftn ftf India TiudfiT the Bntish affairs International Law has nothing to do with 
and the unihcation of India unuer ine o^ that case neither has it when the home govem- 
Crown a political doctrine has constan ly ojgnt deals with internal affairs and some other 
developed’ Tho political doctrine authority possesses complete control of foreign 
t)T peWic&l uraetice 6 q developed telaivona though both cases are impottaat to the 
enables the Government of India to punish a Btndent of Constitutional Uw and must be care- 
vi ci V.TF inee ftf and fuhy classed by him But when the external 

Native State with fine by less of , , affairs of a community are directed by another 

other honours by depreciation of jadicial conntry. International Law recognises m that 
powers, and even by deposition comomnity a state unlike fully independent states 
of their rulers. Inspila of their being ‘Self sw« g ihaUhe rulers cannot exer-'ise all powers 
co.ta,r,od” .0 lad.c.J and S,'e ”3 

they are sopiect to the Court of Enquiiy government does control some perbon of the 
which can be appointed by the viceroy to relations with states Communities of this kind 
CDQQiro into the tnisrolo of a State which are generally distingoisbed from independent 
may bo the effect either of misuse ftates by the epnhet Semi Sovereign but as the 

State. It 18 safer to rely on Acts of rarha we will use lusiead the adjective Part ^vereign, 

ment under a constitutional system in which siom it morej'orrectly describes a_ class of commu^ 


the Native States arc at present, than on 
inaccnrate rclerencos to International Law 
or to a position which is afforded by mere 
arguments drawn from use or abu^e of the 


nities in which any proportion of the powers of 
ext*Tnal sovereignty from nearly all to almost 
none may be possessed by the home government ” 


— -- The Native States of India are in the 

phrases and which is snpposed to bo secured habit of obedience to a political superior, 

to the Native States by their Treaties A the King Emperor, therefore they are not 

State ID its perfect form has in virtue of its tnd^etide?tt, nor are their rulers possessed of 

independence, complete liberty of action, eoicragnfy They possess no external or 


and that Ubcity of action is not 
destroyed by tho fact that it has concluded 
agreements fettering its action, provided that 
soch agreements are terminable at any moment 
or upon stipnlatcd notice or provided that 
they are not of snch nature in themselves 
to ncco'isarily subordinate the will or the 
jKiwor of the Stnto to that of another power 
or *5Ute By their Treaties the Indian Kolcrs 


foreign relations and rules of International 
Law do not apply to them Their a-nthority 
inside the State is divided between the ruler 
and the British Government As such they 
are subjects of Constitutional Law and not 
of International Law. 

Doctor Lawrence defines a Part Sovereign 
State as 


Ol It) ireaiics inuian ivuicnt “ru? « „» n , . . 

got the right, thongh they never had tho rufrr. 

power to donnonco tho treaties. The forms itxur'^^rciA 

of international law are to some extent roam W oiher po/ihcaf hoig or eieu auspendfd 

taini>d, though the conditions which cate phenaState is neutralised by a great 

validity to those forms had disappeared long iSe noht^?!f* '# therefore depnved of 

on tho «ncJn„o„ ol the ,.»bMd,ar? M?&o“‘'oT,« 


trealies. By these no inus 

''fates entered into a habit of obedience to a divisions of Part Sovereign Slates 

politics! «iipenor. and from this point ceased consider each division 
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aa the Nat'TO States ot India and the Indian 
tnbM of North Amenca The former are some 
times spoken as independent states but m reality 
they are not even part sovereicn in the sense 
Riven to that term in International Lav, for they 
may not make tvar or peace or enter into 
necotiaiions with any power except Great Britain 

If Sirdar Kibe had studied the question of 
sovereignty and had knonn the connotatioD 
of the term Part Sovereign he may not have 
objected to the eligibility of Austria or 
Bulgaria tor mfttnbeTuVii^) ul iVie League t>t 
Nations because Bulgaria is bound by a 
treaty to accept certain financial and military 
restrictions or because Austria is bound not 
to have treaty relations with certain foreign 
states. He forgets that they have not, like 
the native states of India, lost all control 
over their foreign relations , and as such 
they are** still recognised as subjects of 
International Law 

The Native States of India are allowed to 
exist, under British supremacy, id the British 
dependency, India. Their rulers though they 
owe political allegiance to the King Emperor, 
as his subjects are yet permitted to manage 
their own affairs as far as possible The 
Government of India is part sovereign while 
the Native Stages are non sovereign The 
Government of India, tboogb subject to the 
control of the British Government in its 
foreign relations is master of its own house 
and IS free in its internal government The 
Native States have no foreign relations, and 
their authority of internal goveromeot is 
divxded between their rulers aud the British 
Government. The foreign relations ot British 
India or the Government of India are its 
own though controlled and limited It is 
dependent or infenor, while the British 
Government which controls its foreign rela 
tiODs, IS its superior It is practically 
supreme over its subjects but not being a 
member of the international society, it is 
not externally sovereign or rather fully- 
soveretgn Its position can be described as 
one of semi sovereignty or part sovereignty , 
it being not necessary for a state to be 
independent in order to be a state of inter- 
national law The Government of India docs 
not stand side by side with the British 
Government as its equal Nor is it in Cor- 
porate Union with it for internal purposes, 
although for international purpises they both 
’^ith others form the whole, one dominion 
^presented abroad by the British Govern- 
ment The Government of India through 
its Foreign and Political Department deals 


With foreign powers such as Persia, Nepal 
of Afghanistan, and controls the relations 
with the Indian linling Princes and Chiefs 
through Residents and Political Agents 

Let the Princes be not misled by such 
spacious arguments, and imagine themselves 
lU a position which is neither warranted to 
them by their treaties nor by usage, nor is 
the Science of Politics willing to concede it 
to them The plain truth is that they owe 
ibevt preseui ptysAiou to Bntish protec^ieu 
aod can continue their existence by British 
policy The policy, id the words of Sir John 
bfrachey, which saved them from Dalhousie’s 
doctrine of lapse and consequent extinction, 
has been as follows — • 

“The mutinies of 1857 showed conclusively 
that the Native States of India are a source to us 
not of weakness but of strensth. In the words 
of Lord Canning “These patches of Native Govern- 
ment served as a break water to the storm which 
would otherwise have awept over ns in one great 
wave With hardly an exception they remained 
faithful ID circumstances of severest trial and 
difficulty Before Lord Cansine left India a 
Sanad was issued to each of the Pnocipal Chiefs 
assuring is the name of the queen that ou 
foilure of natural heirs the Bntisb Government 
would recognise any adoption of a successor by 
himself or by any future Chief of the 8*ate , 
Though the times are changing, the Princes 
can continue their political existence only 
tbrongh the goodwillofthe British Ooyernment, 
their loyalty to tbeBntirh Crown, goodgovem- 
ment and contentment of their people. There 
was a time when the authority of the 
British Government depended on its prestige 
tbe force of arms, and the alliance of ruling 
dynasties. But in the future, it may have to 
seek allies not in tbe Princes but among 
peasants It may have to appeal to the 
appetites of the lower classes, wbilo the 
Buliog Princes and the territorial magnates 
of British India who may lose or fear 
to \ose dues and services, may try to oppose 
tbe new order The Princes and the Great 
Zamiadars cannot expect the British Govern- 
ment, with no patience with no sense of 
human dignity, with no feeling of pathos of 
tbe common lot, to lack the sound and noble 
pilto wtneb sweeten and inspire public lile 
It will have to depend on the internal 
support of the populace and on appeal from 
force to conscienca The alliance of the 
British Government with the Pnnees, though 
admirably adapted fonts immediate purposes, 
migbt be considered as directly opposed to 
the cause of liberty and to all the feelings 
and tendencies which the Reforms in British 





India have encouraged \n the thinking class 
Although the British Government may be 
able to fascinate some of the older Sirdars or 
even intellects of the Katives States the 
heart and brain of the younger generabon of 
these states as well as British India whose 
aim is national unity are sure to be ranged, 
against the pol cy of inaction stagnation 
or reaction Ihe future agitation will be a 
movement of peoples rather than a coalition 
of princes which may result in an outbarstof 
passion for political liberty m the people who 
inhabit the Native States in the shape of a 
demand for “Roman Citizenship on a claim 
to be nlaced on the same level as His 
Jlajestys subjects in British India This 
passion when once stirred will have the 
support of public opinion all over the world 
and which both the Princes and the British 
Government will find themselves helpless to 
eatingmsh The simplest remedy in the 


hands of the suzerain power against recalci 
trant or refractory princes or their coalition 
will be to espouse the cause of their people 
when the tall talk regarding the personal 
loyalty of their people or their popularity 
among their subjects will vanish and the 
pnoces will find themselves alono and help 
less though we know the British Government 
will never have reconrse to such methods 
The time is gone when the British Government 
could declare that it had 

no manner of concern with Jlaharaja s subjwte 
with respect to whom he is absolute The 
improved means of commnnication and especially 
extension of Railways have bronght about great 
changes thronshout India and the people them 
selves m the Native States are no longer as help 
less and silent as they once were they are be- 
coining alive to the fact that in the last resort they 
can appeal with British Government for 'protection 
against oppress on 
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TEE laEY A KAmS ATO TBEIE PECULIAR 
MARRIAGE CUSTOMS 

B? OHHAGA^LAL THAKURDAS JIODl 


A ILONG the Hindus generally the roamagcs 
are celebrated in certain months almost 
every year They altogether avoid only 
the year of Smhastha i e every twelfth year 
when Jupiter is in the sign of Leo There 
are only two sections of the Hindus that 
have tl e peculiar custom of celebrating 
marriages at certain intervals of 9 11 12 15 
years, and these sections are the Eadva 
Kanbis and the Bharwads (Shepherd class) 
of Gujarat and Kathyawar The llotala 
Brahmins residents of the Surat District and 
the nagars of Jnnagadb m Kathyawar celebrate 
marriages every third or fourth jear The 
native place of these Hotala Brahmins is 
Mota a Milage in the Snrat District and 
their popnlation is not large The nagars of 
Jnnngadh celebrate marriages every 3rd or 
^th year and the day of marriage is the 
same for all fanulies, and fixed by some 
^althy and respectable member of the caste* 
They adopt this enstom chiefly with the 
object, it Is presumed of spending as little 


as possible in marriage festivities Snob a 
curious custom does not appear to be 
prevalent and general in most of the other 
castes 

In this article detailed information is 
consequently given only as regards the Kadva 
Kanbis and the Bharwads 


The Kadva Kantiis 


The Kadva Kanbis are mostly the 
inhabitants of the following districts and 
States — 


U> isarraa State— in the districts of Baroda, 
liaai Atnreh and Navsan 

Gujarat proper— Ahmedabad 
Bro^ Kaira, Panch llahah and burst. 

q) ^thyawar States— Jhalvar pranhOohilwada 
prant iWar prant xud Sorath prant. 

Re^kaa^?' ilahikantha, Palanpur and 


The total population of Kadva Kanois in 
all these districts comes to nearly four 
lakhs and a half Of thrsA TiA-irW one lakh 
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TI!F KAD\ A K WBIS AND fHFIR 

ind eigl ty thou'and claim to be the subjects 
•ot IL H the Ma! araja Saheb Oail^ar of 
Baroda. Apain 91 pc of tle«e inhabit 
the Kadi distnct only and about 9 per cent 
only hte m the other three distncbi. Of the 
remaiong popnhtion of nearly 2 lahhs and 
"0 thon'ands tlie largest pojulation is in 
Halar prant (nearly &4000 le 30 pc) «hilo 
Ahm^dabad district, ilahikantha and Sorath 
prant claim respectively 62000 37000 and 
ZjOOO le nearly 29 14 and 13 pc of the 
srhole The population m other places vary 
fro-n 500 to 18000 the least being in Cnfch 
^nd Fanch Mahals 

11“ chief occupation of this caste is 
■cnUivation of the soil, as neatly 90 pc. of 
the. actual vrorlera arc agncultarists 

This community appears to bo most 
backward m education In the Baroda State 
owing to the introduction of the system of 
free compulsory edncwtion those who poasess 
some knowledge of reading and writing must 
bo about 50 p c., but lo the districts of 
AhmMabad Broacb and Faira, the total 
population of Kadva Kaobis in which is 
72000 the male and female literate* according 
to the census of 1921 are 10 and 4 per cenf 
while the illiterates are Cl and % per cent 
"The number of Foglish knowing males there* 
in wa"! only 613 and that of females 103 
The Halar prant, which boasts of nearly filOOO 
males and females hardly contains 20 pc of 
male literates while the female literates not 
oven lie percentage of literates in \hmcdabad 
Broach and Kaira districts 

Different interpretations arc given asti 
the ongin of the Kadva Kanbi* borne trace 
the origin to Kiish the second son of 

3 amchandraji and give the story ns 

follows — 

fjara and Kusha the two sons of Ram 
<handra)i came to Sidhapur a town in tho 
Kadi di tnct of tho Baroda btate about 61 
miles north of \hmcdabad and on the 
Raipnbna Malwa Railway line on a 
»pilgrimage and Ihenco went over to UDjba 
.a Tillage of tho Sidhapnr Taluka about 8 

miles on the sooth for tho worship of the 

Uma Mata There they saw some Sndras in 
an extremely poor conditon and so appoints 
some of them to perform tho worship of the 
Goddess Those settled there by Lava were 
-called Levas and those by Kusha were calica 
Kadva's 

kccording to another story the Kaa«w 
all sprung from clay figures fashioned hy 
Uma or Parvati the wife of Shiva at the 
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request of Uma inspired tho figures with 
life and founded for them the village of 
Unjba m Sidhapur Taluka of tho Kadi district 
Here a temple was raised in Umas honour 
Of this same story another version is given 
as follows — Shiva was ono day performing 
austerities while Unn or Parvati amuseJ 
herself with making 52 (Bavan) pairs of 
images of males and females At her request 
ho inspired them with life and so originated 
the 52 divisions of the Kadias for whom he 
founded tho village where they installed 
mother Uroajf as their Kula Devi and their 
descendant visit the temple from even tho 
most distant localities in fulfilment of their 
vows 

Some again say that tho Kadvas weio so 
named because they had been created from 
tho perspiration of tho Ked (waist) and they 
derive tho word Kanbi from Kan B j Kan 
gram and Bj seed tho seeds of grain being 
required to maintain themselves 

Kadvos aro raid again by others to bo 
*Kar grains —ono of tho six divisions who 
took hold of by the hand and earned away 
OQO of tho SIX girls for mamago In 
Bbavishya Uttani Pumno. the portion c.allcd 
Sudratpatti contains a chapter about tho 
origin of Kcisl I Vala* and tbeso are said to 
bo tho same as tho Kadva Kanbis 

As stated above tho total population of 
tho Kadva Kanbis is said to bo nc.ar!y four 
lakhs and a half'' and they aro distributed 
over all tl c five districts of Gujarat and 
K8U>awar and Baroda State ilicy aro 
found chielly m Ahmcdabad district Kadi 
district and Halar prant. These Kadva 
Kanbis almost without exception considci 
Uio Tillage of Unjha with tho temple of Uma 
mala there ns tho chief scat of their tribe 
and they resort to it from long distances as 
said abovo to fulfil their vows Except in 
Surat thcro aro no subdivisions among 
Kadva Kanbi* who have restrictions about 
intermamagc. 

The village of Unjha which is the chief 
seat of the Kadva Kanbis contains oven ..at 
present the temple of Uraaraata the Kula 
Devi of this community Tho present tomjle 
IS R large one erected m abont 1858 A D 
It IS surrounded by a lofty brick enclosure 
It IS in this temple that tho principal 
members of the Kadvas in Unjha village meet 
and get settled tl o year in which the whole 
community everywhere should celebrate 
tho marriages It is said that every yth 10th 
or nth year they inquire of tho Goddess as 
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to when tl ey should celebrate the mamage 
rites lu their tnbe and lots (Ctntthis) ate 
drnwn to decide whether the solemn marriage 
day IS to be in that year or the next 

Different periods viz 9 to 12 years are 
mentioned by different gentlemen and wntere 
about the interval that possess or shoold 
pass between the seasons for celebrating 
marriages among the Kadva Kanhts but the 
interval most commonly observed is 9 10 

or 11 years As far as human memory goes 
they do not celebrate marriages within a 
period of 8 years neither do they wait for 
12 or 13 years for the same 

On inquiry from different sources it is 
found that during the past 12G years marn 
ages took place mostly in Vaishakh month 
in the following years — 


Sainvat 

ia« 

iSbG 

1870 

ISsO 

1800 

19U7 

1910 

19’7 

1930 

1046 

19^7 

loro 

10 8 


A D 

1799 
1810 
1830 
1830 
1840 
ISol 

1800 
1871 
1880 
1890 
1901 
10)0 
19>2 


As rcTerred to above the year in which 
marrnges could bo celebrated is settled m 
the temple of Dmaji lu Unjha. Two headmen 
of the Tillage with Brahmin Astrologers go 
to the timple in the ‘Jth or lOlh year of the 
last marriage season It is said that they 
first worship tlie Mata]! and then they draw 
lots (Chitthis) as to the year which is 
regarded as prupitions by the Mataji the 
patron Goddess of the Kadvas, and according 
as the lot falK the parlicnUt year is declared 
as t) 0 proper lime for celebrating mamages 
When U e year is thus known the astrologers 
name a special day and this is always 
selected from the latter half ofChaitra masa or 
from ^al5hakha mast As the Goddess is 
supposed to I avo granted permission (Devi 
Boll— Goddess gave the order) for thecclebra 
tioD of namages la that part cular rear all 
persons of Iho Kadva Kanbj community 
perform mamages m their families on that 
day wherever they may be. 

Another day is aUo chosen for the 
mamages of those w{ o are prevented from 
alckness, inability to get ft suitable match 
etc, from performing tie mamages on the 
general day The day thns chosen is about 


a fortnight later than the first and is caireff 
Mandaw Rat’ 

The two days thus fixed are coramnnicated 
by the Dnjha headman to the heads of tlieir 
Ahmedabad castemen and thence they are 
communicated to different places wherever 
this community reside® 

The general belief among the Kadvas is- 
that mamages of all girU over 40 days old 
should be celebrated on the particular day 
in the particular year fixed and if any girl 
remains unmaTTied she cannot be married 
for 10 or 11 years more le before the next 
season found propitious for the same Owing, 
to this impression^ the parents feel very 
much concerned and become anxious to 
find out suitable hnsbinds for their marriage- 
able daughters m case they are not able to- 
«ecure such bridi^grooms by the date fixed^ 
they resort to different expedients Tne most 
common expedient is to arrange to have n 
proxy bridegroom To this man is married 
one or more girls for whom eligible husbands' 
have not been found id time and be is paid 
a certain sum id hen of the consent that he 
gives to undergo such a marriage This man 
IS called Bayvar (mm) i e hired liu band 
This Bayvar may be either Tonmed or single 
The day after the ruamage the maD is paid a 
certain amount of money and is made to 
renounce his claim on the bride or brides he- 
was married to as Bayvar and tot requently 
such girls are considered as widows from 
that time In case such a proxy bridegroom 
is not forthcoming or when the proxv is 
dispensed the other alternative i® to marry the- 
girl to a bouquet or ball of fliwers which 
IS treated as an actual brid groom The 
flowers are thrown into a well the next day, 
the Jvantans (Marriage bracelet.) are taken 
off from the bands of the bride and ®he is 
made to bathe bachaiLasna — with clothes on 
and from head to foot, and she is supposed 
to have become a widow and free to lemairy 
As widovs can re-marry at any time in this 
ca^te by undergoing the ceremony of “Notra’’ 
or second marriage the parents find eligible 
hnsbands for them at leisure 

The marriage day being common the 
Brahmins who perform the mirriago-rites, 
are very busy and they cannot attend to all 
families in a village or town Tie conse- 
quence is that the brides and bridegrooms 

in different streets are brought in one place 
and tbo ceremonies are there gone through 
•nils being the case it is said that one n an 
gets throngh as many as a hundred cere— 
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gnomes The ceremonies, performed in this 
hurried way by snch Brahmins, who are 
'tnoreoier, for the most part not versed in 
Sanskrit lore hardly resemble the real rites 
•enjoined by Hindu Shastras 

Inquiries made in several directions to 
trace the origin of the present cnstora among 
ihe Kadva Kanbis of thns celebrating 
marriages after 4, 10. or 11 years, do not 
lead to any satisfactory explanation There 
■are some works, large and small, in which the 
custom IS referred to, bat in none of them is 
giren the cause of adopting such a custom 
looking to the periods intervening the 
different marriage seasons of the past 1J6 
Tears, as given abo\e, it appears 
that no man living from among the Kadvas 
•can definitely state when such a custom was 
introduced and what the real reason of the 
same was Very old men of orthodox opinions 
«3 well as young men educated in modern 
toeas have not been able to explain satis- 
daotorily when or how the custom originated 
•CT the reason of adopting it They at the 
most «ay that they celebrate the mamages 
IQ this way because it has been the custom 
^ their caste from time immemorial 
Different inferences are consequently made 
•as to the origin of the custom or the reason 
•of sticking to it One of these is that the 
Kadvas are mostly agncnlturists and they 
-have to attend to their field wort and labour 
tor producing gram and grass They thus 
■cannot afford to «!pare much time every year 
iQ marriage affairs at their own place or in 
•such functions at their friends, and relatives, 
■'vithout some loss Some of the wise and 
■prudent men of the caste, in consequence, it 
is stated, decided to have one month only 
■for celebrating Ibe marriage® and that at 
certain lotervaK The month of Vaisbakh 
Aor between Chaitra 15th to Vaishakh 
end Ifith) has invariably been the month in 
which the mamages take place, and that is 
the month in which cultivators are com- 
paratively free from work connected with 
tillage 

The other probable reason appears to be 
the matter of expenditure YThen all families 

a single caste have to celebrate the 
marriages of their eligible daughters on the 
Same day, they are not compelled to invite 
quests — their relatives etc — for dinner or 
proccaSioDs, and expense on account of dinner 
-and other minor matters is thus not incurred 
hy them Each one therefore can manage to 
•spend very small amounts in matnage 


festivities without incurring any obloquy, 
and the custom thus finds favour with them, 
all, rich or poor, high or low. These Kadvas 
•have no restriction about widow marrnges, 
and excepting in a few families of high 
birth or respectability, the . widows generally 
do marry Consequently, the community as 
a whole do not feel it a great hardship or 
very senous inconvenience to wait till the 
solemn day of marriage is fixed or to see the 
yoDDg female members of the family becoming 
widows at a very early age All this evidently 
shows that there is no religious idea under- 
lying the enstom Ko religions restriction 
appeal^ to prevent them from celebrating 
mamages in different years when the grown- 
up girls are of marriageable age, as is the 
case amongst other castes but it simply 
appears to be reverence— very likely blind 
reverence to maintain the custom, the origin 
of which they are not able to trace, nor do 
they care to know the reasons, as it does not 
substantially affect them, but on the contrary 
benefits them monetarily to an appreciable 
extent 

Some years ago Seth Beebardas Ambaidas 
Laskari of Ahmedabad a leading member of 
tb© Kadva Kanbl® tried to move the Govern- . 
ment to reduce the period of interval at 
least to seven years instead of 9 to 11, but 
many of bis caste people did not like tbe 
idea and did not give bim support m 
mvitiog Government interference. He had 
coDsequently to give up the attempt 
The Bharvads 

Amongst the Bhaivads matriages are 
celebrated at intervals of a certain number 
of years. Some say the period is not fixed, 
some give a period of 10 years and some say 
that tbe period is of 12, 15 or 25 years In 
tbe year 1895, the Bharvads had celebrated 
mamages in the Navaoagar State in Katby- 
awar. after an interval of 24 years, and over 
770 Bharvad couples were raarjied on this 
occasion, 

Tbe population of this community in the 
four districts of the Baroda State, in 
Ahmedabad district and in Kaira district 
13 about 32 000 The number of literates 
amongst them is insignificant 

As a general role, the Bharvads meet 
and celebrate the mamages of all brides 
and bridegrooms m one place One of the 
leaders of the community arranges to errect 
a mandap and a marriage pillar— an ornamen- 
tal wooden post— and incurs the expenditure 
of feasting the assembled people In hen of 
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tins trouble and erpense mcurred by him, 
the parents of the bridegrooms each pay 
him a sum of Rs. 12 8 0 (some say Rs 33) 
They do not celebrate tnamages in the place 
once utilized by them, and for that purpose 
the iTOoden post is erected on the spot 

As the marriages are celebrated at 
certain intervals, girls are to be wedded m 
tbeir young age Polygamy and widow 
marriage are allowed m this community, 
the younger brother of the deceased husband 
having the * first claim Except in some 
parts of Gujarat divorce is also easy among 
them 


As in the case of Kadva Kanbis, th^ 
Bharvads appear to follow the custom of 
celebrating marriages at certain interval&^ 
with no religious idea, but simply out of 
reverence for a long prevailing custom ana 
for the sahe of convenience 

The Bharvads have no patron Goddess- 
lust as the Kadvas have, and have thus uot 
to depend on, or follow the “order” of, any 
Mataji How this custom originated amongst 
the Bharvads is not known and is not expli- 
cable, but one of the chief reasons of 
adopting it or sticking to it roust be the^ 
qoestion of expenditure 


k P11EFA.0E TO THE HINDI) CATEGORIES 
OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Br BESOY KUMAR SAEKAR 

Slc«o\ 4 has often been done bv Western scholars^ 


iNTtlLVAtlOVAL JuUISTS OP TQE SciniA CrCLt. 

(a) Fre-Oroitan 

A K account of Hindu international taw and 
custom on the lines indicated above, sneb 
as might correspond to Cjbichowsky’s 
Das anUke Voelkerrcchf or Taeabler’s 
Impermm Foinanum [Staats Verliaege und 
Verirags terhaelttusse) is not possible in the 
present undcttakinp We ate here coDcetned 
with Sidramti It is a book of political 
philosophy and has hardly anything to do 
with po'ntivo law and custom, at any rate, 
until certain *^oli4 evidences be {ortbcoming 
to point to the objective, historical character 
of some of the passnges. Bor the present wo 
are intcTCslcd in the categones of internation- 
al law such as th© Sutra authors developed 
in the course of tbeir cpeculations on the 
tajilaviga 

An important technical question arises at 
ones. Are wo jostiSed in einployiog the term 
international law, or the categones of this 
branch of jansprudence, in the analysis of 
the philosophical speculations of the Snkta 
cycle ■’ The question naturally has its European 
counterpart And it may bo worded, as it 


dealing with Western topics, as follows “■ 
Can the concepts and categones ohnternationa) 
law be credited to the philosophers, jon^l^ 
or politicians who preceded Grotius (1583— 
1615)? 

It will be noticed that the problem before- 
us rs but parallel to the one discussed in the- 
previous two sections Only there the subject- 
matter was actual international law, the- 
positive customs In the present instance, 
on the contrary, the subject matter is the- 
theory of international law Whereas the- 
other question was primarily historical, the 
present one is mainly philosophical The 
scepticism in regard to the existence ol positive- 
international law m tho pre-Westphalian 
periods is matched by the sceptic'm in regard 
to the existence of a philosophy or specula- 
tion on tho same subject in the pre Grotian 
world . 

Curiously enough, Grotius and Westphalia- 
imply virtually the identical date in culture- 
history Grotius died in 1845, just three- 
years before the Peace of Westphalia And 
hia book on the laws of war and peace 
appeared id 1625, the seventh year of the- 
Thirty Years’ War 

J»ow, in tho realm of institutionah 
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achieTeraents of a legal or constilohonal 
character Hioda India is pre ^Vestphaliaa In 
Qj TohUcal JnshUtiions and Theories of the 
Hindus the conclusion has been reached 
that whatever be the actual dates of the 
poWical institutions in the Hindu states 
s«6sfantiat/i/ speaking i e in terms of quality 
they are pre modern {* c, preindustrial 
roTolntion in certain respects and even pre 
Renaissance in certain others) lo characterize 
Die entire corpus of Hindu acbievements in 
public law as pre VTestihalian would there 
fore be in the main quite appropriate 

In regard to the Hindu philosophy of 
politics in all its branches the conclusion is 
identical Whatever be the eiact chronology 
of the authors of the legal financial economic 
constitutional and other texts their thoughts 
and ideals are essentially pre modem The 
point has been emphasised again and again 
in the present publication as well as m 
others The speculations of the Sukra cycle 
in regard to international law wiU be fooDd 
on examination to be pro Qrotian 


(6) The OroUan Complex 

Ibe term * pre Orotian is being employed 
here in a strictly technical sense We are 
taking Orotins for the purposes of this book 
not as the indiridnsl Dutch philosopher who 
lived from 1583 to 1045 and published his 
great book in exile at Pans in 162o but as 
a synonym for all those ideas and ideals uo 
matter who Uie promulgator was in which 
tbe foundations of modern international 
jurisprudence were laid 

This philosophical complex compnses for 
our present purpose four other names besides 
thstol GcotfasRiid coiers aboai twoeentanes 
biographically speaking from 1480 to 16G0 
To this group belong two Spaniards U) Titona 
(1480 — 154G) the Dominican monk and (9) 
Suarez (1548 1G17) the Jesnit Father Of 
(he other two one is an Italian Oentilis 
(1552 -IGOS) who because of prolestantism 
the new religion to which his father became 
convert had to live the life of an exile and 
enjoyed a buccessfnl professorial and legal 
career m England The last name is that of 
Zouch (loGO— 1G60) an Englishman professor 
lawyer and judge It is evident that with 
the excepDon of Vitoria all the others were 
contemporaries of Orotius, Suarez and 
Gentilis being but seniors by ago ** 


Not all these names* are of equal importance 
m the history of legal philosophy Posterity 
at any rate bis not assigned the same value 
to the work of the five different thinkers 
But ideologically speaking they belong 
fwgcfherafld sfiouWfjo regarded as cooshfufrug 
but one group 

In regard to one name that of Gentilis 
i at any rate the judgment of scholars has 
been very flattering Ho has often been 
ippraised as almost i co founder with 
Orotius of modern international law His 
De Jute Belli or Law of War 1588 lo98) 
IS cousidered universally to be the best work 
on war previous to Orotius s book which 
came about a generation later Hautefeuille 
in his Htsloirc du droit mmitime goes «o far 
as to say that if the human spirit Ind not 
produced Orotius s work Gentilis s treatise 
on war would have remained until to diy 
one of its greatest masterpieces 

In recent judgment Orotius and Oentiha 
have more and more appeared not so much 
as rivals as complements to each other For 
where Orotius is weak Oentilis is strong and 
where Oentilis is weak Orotius is strong 
Oentilis IS fuadamentally bistoiio and positive 
ID spirit whereas Orotius is essentially a 
philosopher and idealist Contemporary 
practitioners in positive intersaDooBl law.iiDd 
therefore greater points of contact with 
Gentilis (ban with (Srotius On the contrary 
those jurists who wish to investigate 
the basic and fundamental principles of 
the law of nations End Gentilis entirely dis 
appomting To them Grotionsis the veritable 
master For our present purpose therefore, 
w© are justified in including Oentilis in the 
Grotian complex as but pirt of a whole 

Why now do we bring in the theologian 
Suarez § into the same group? 

If iS because alJica^b hew by profession 
as non political as possible his work on law 
Dc Legtbui embodies in eroinpntly modern 
conception of international hw (which he 
calls Jits gentium) and more especially (h-xt 
of a commaaity ol states 

However perfect te self sufficient (he 


’ For all laformation about these five founders 
of interovtional Jaw 1 am indebted to five of ihe 
ten monographs m les J-ondotevrs do Droit 
Jn/emaUonal (Pans 1904) with a preface ty the 
editor K Fillet professor of the history of treat es 
at the Univers ty of Pans 

• ® ® see Z« Fondateurs pp S3 3f 
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coniitiomties Toab happen to be ^aya be none 
can luo without the help of tio other's flio 
states themselves are sociable beinps And 
in order to establish this conception of a 
societj ot a stato Suarez does not have 
recourse either to Roman Ian or to Canon 
law Rather ho establishes tho need ol 
certain new laws and cnsl'.ms called jiis 
gciitimn that can rcQulate this intcrnatiODal 
community 

These two principles formulated by Suarez 
were vmlinowQ in tho ancient and medieval 
world But it IS on theso postulates so 
to say that tho Grotian system is philosopi 
•cally founded 

It IS {or tho sarao reasoa that tho other 
Spaniard and Church Father ^Itorla • 
althougli hia work is about a century older 
than Grotius 5 is being accorded a place in 
•the Grotian sy tern In his Jtdections 
Tbtologicac or Theological Lectures (lo5?) 
the terra jus inter genks % c law 0 ! nations 
\s used fot tl e first tune in tho hislory o( 
legishti Q And this term he uses in bis 
•definition of jus gentium (international hw> 
Further in ll e same spirit as Suarez 
Yitoria announces tlie mterdependcnco of 
etates ‘Ti ere is a ^ocutas naluraUs a 
natural society of nation® ®iys he '“It is 
not permusible to a Freuchraau to forbid tho 
Spaniards to travel or even lue in France 
and Tice lerss The juridical orgaomfion 
of an international commuoity is sugeated 
by Vitom And this is to include non 
Europeans and non Christians ns well c g 
the American Indians and Moslems as clearly 
•explained by him on various occasions 

Thus although a tl eologiao he happens 
to be the laic zer 0 ! international law ^nd 
this both from the standpoint of the Telabons 
between Christ ans and non Christians 
as well as from that of the Pope s 
relations with the sovereigns of CbTisfendom 
Vitoria s modernism is equally mam 

test in many of bis principles of war These 
have become commonplace in and through 
the international deliberations of the present 
generation Last but not least be has the 
credit of proclaiming the principle ol indepen 
-dence for the American Indians a principle 
which the African Conference of Berlin (18b&) 
has placed on record in our days 

In philosophical wotUmauship it is difficoU 
to analyze the depth and extent of athmUrg 


spirituol indebtedness to others One docs 
not know precisely how much of his ideology 
Orotius owes bis senior contemporaries and 
pTccorsors in the same line Tho wort of 
Suarez is perhaps unknown to him But 
^lto^ll lie knows inlimaloly And as for 
Gcatiliv Orotius has not only mndo use ol 
his writings but has also UberaUy boirowed 
of tiem the references to past history Uio 
Orotinn complex cm therefore bo described 
as a philosophical unit in no arbitrary sense 
Now remains /ouch * to consider IIo 
wrote a nnmber of books on pr< bleras of 
international law but Ins orginalily is 
considered to bo virtually ml According to 
Wheaton /ouch s chief merit consists m 
paraphrasing the work of Grotius 

Orotius was unpoj ular or rather hardly 
known in England for by t 0 Mare Liberum 
(!60S) he advocated tho freedom of tho seas 
a thesis not to be swallowed by tho b nglish 
people to which indeed Scldcn (1681 1654) 
the hnglish publicist wrote a reply Marc 
Clausum (1035) It is tho constant roforencts 
of Zooch in his Jus Fccialc (Ib^O) to the 
theories of Orotius that made tho Dutch 
philosopher popular among the English 
students of mternatiounl law It may bo 
said therefore that IboO is tho date by 
which QroUus became a British commondity 
aud since he owes this “conquest of 
England to /ouch the latter s contribution 
to the Grotian complex wiU bo conceded to 
be quite coDSidorablu. 

It may be added fioally that the term 
International low was as wo have noticed 
In a previous section coined by Bontham in 
17>0 Rut 1 0 got it by translating the 
phrase jus inter genks which occurs in 
Zouchs work Ono must not however give 
Zouch the solo credit for this expression for 
as we lave seen it can be traced back 
toAitoria In any ca®e as it is to /ouch 
that the modern world owes the term 
through Beotham 7ouch has another claim 
to be associated with the Grotian fathers of 
lateraational law 

(c) d/orfer«iswi tn the Ancients 

It IS beyond tho chronological limits thus 
csteaiished for the ideological system known 


^ '‘t? chapter on Zouch Ibid pp 3‘>l— ^122 
■ u 1 mentioned ineidentat 1 that 

althongh he IS the tropularizer ot Qrotiua bia work 
pi i!o®ophiC3l He belong 
like Qentihs to the positive school oi law^ 
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as the Grotiao complex that wo have to 
lucato the speculations of the SiiVn cycle 
in international law But it will hare to he 
noticed rer^ often that tho SuVra jurists 
employ categories that belong to the Orotian 
world Even in tho matter of snh tantial 
contributions tho conceptions of SiilrantU 
will ooco in a while appear very 'modern* 
The Ilindn professors of international Inw 
who are responsible for this treatise speak 
at times the language as well as the thought 
of Grotian fathers from \ itoria to /ooch 
Tnc distinction between the ancient and 
the modern is as a role deep indeed and 
yet it 13 not always quite sharp and clear 
The "surTirals,’ persistences of Iho primitiro 
the innate nmvcrsals, the eternal rerities tho 
fnadamcntal tmiforaiities etc^ are too many 
and to conspicuous to be ignored or minimized 
in the history of philosophical eroliition 
tren although as curios these identities or 
reserablaucea between the past and tho 
preseot dcserre obs^rratioo and study in an 
analysis of the manifestations of tho human 
psycAe 

Vie hare seen how in tho field of mstiln 
tiODs tho French Revolution could no‘ do 
anything bat abolish the droil daulmifie 
Unjust and inhuman as it was and go back 
to the "primitive Roman law of aliens 
{peregrins) as embodic'd in tho jus grtitiuni 
In other words the modem conception of 
equality had to bo imported by Furopo from 
the example of the ancients Or rather tho 
ancients knew how to solve certain problems 
and the moderns have but learnt to doalika 
Similarly, the old Hindu law of Slndhana 
(women s properly) established an inslitutioo 
the like of which has been attempted by 
modern msnkind only so late as in IbSG 'Tho 
Hamed Womens Property Act of hogland 
Another instance of how a humanachiovenent 
chronologically primitive may still be substan 
tially modem „ , , 

The history of public finance will fumisu 
an interesting case In tho Middle Ages as 
Bnssaud tells ns in his IJisloire du droit 
public frnncais “taxation as an institution 
all but disappeared Tho lords or 
knew only tolls or fines snch as could be 
exacted from vassals or serfs for tho use ol 
the masters properties It was 
the birth of the nation states in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centnriesas a public fooction 


ol tho state » c as tho right of tho ruler to 
com|cl tho citizens to piy out of their 
propeify began to be established in huropo 
And yet in India under tho Maiirjas and Iho 
Chotas • and Jikewieo in tho Reman hmpiro 
the rulers kiew how to demand “taxes from 
their subjects as subjects » e not merely as 
tenants or inssaL on their personal estates 
"Modernism is thus an ancient phenomenon 

Such instances can bo multijlied They 
will not servo perhaps to di'.provo tliat the 
dynamic march of history has cumulatively 
established a state of things whicli ensemble 
IS fundamentally difTcrcnt in form and spirit 
from that prevailing in tho older epochs 
But they none the less can serve to convince 
us that one should not bo snrpnxcd if here 
and there certain items bo brought forward 
in whicii tho moderns and the ancients appear 
but as doubles of each other f 

It IS only in this sense that tho followiog- 
judgment of Pilkt in the genera) preface 
to Les Fondaleiirs dn droit VitermUonal is 
ac'cptabio breaking of tho pro Grotians ho 
says 7ho law ^1 nations ns a setontiho 
doctrmo is not tho fruit duo to tho progress 
of our epoch not oven a ) roduct of tho 
French revolution or of tho religious reform 
of the sixteenth century Tho law of cations 
IS much older than all this and if it is 
impossible inspito of Qrotius to retrace it 
back to the Greeks and tho Romans its 
ongiDS must have to bo sought if one is to 
bo just in tlio remotest time of tho Middle 
Ages 

Tito internationnl jurists of the Sukrn cycle 
have had no Hindu Qrotiuses to continue and 
develop their work until today So far ns 
Iliodn thought is concerned it would thcreforo 
bo absurd to claim for its creators a retros 
jteclive continuity from tho modems back 
wards just as Pillet docs for the medieval 
t**inker3 of huropo But in an impartial 
examination of tho laws of war and peace as 
developed in tho Sukra cycle the touchstone 
of the Orotian complex will not fail to furnish 
us with many significant data regarding the 
fonstio sense and political tendencies of the 
medieval mind 


• Articles on finance and English linanro’ 
m the Fiei/elo]ni'dui JJritanmea (11th cd ) hil 
Int and Theor Ihnd p 117 

t bwpra, ch III bee 2 (o) (d) sec. 3 (c) 



THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE KH, KLDX. KLAN. 

By A K SIDDHANTA si SYii (Forinrd) 


1 iMrODLCTORT KLUArKS 

S irapathal statement on the K K K- is 
Tery difficult to obtain from the press 
because the secrey of the Klan 
combined with the temper of the modern 
press would not allow that 

Placing the antiKlan Hearst {American^ 
publications on one side and the secret Klan 
literatures on the other one can however see 
the two extremes 

As an alien who has no interest m 
acquiring an American Citizenship the writer 
has found U rather easy to see the Klan 
from an impartial view point A few lUomi 
Bating articles in that famous American 
"WeeUy, The Ontlook (by Stanley Frost) 
and Pro! 'MecKlin’s bodl on the subject 
have helped the writer to stnl^e the golden 
tnean* The Klan literature handed over to 
the writer by a Klan member were of Ibo 
RTcatest help (especially the Ashville Report, 
July 1023) 

To bo frank the IvUn inspitc of its 
strength has not appealed to the writer 
with any amount of real strength To a 
sensible American the KUn will not be 
t)ionght of as a national help it is a 
good protestant fraternity for whites alono 
but when it talks of America as a whole it 
reminds one of the mother of two who will 
not allow ono of her children to enter its 
homf> bocansc she loves the other one alone 


2 Till UisTOricw nfccv.onov'CD 

According to the latest edition of the 
'l\eb ter Intermtional 

"Tiie Ku Klox Klan is a secret nohtjcal 
OTrvDVsaljOTi in the Sonlbem biaies (V3 S A) 
a me for several yeiTs aJlcr the close of 
the Civil ^^a^ an I Iming for its chief aim the 
r» 1 res on ot the politi nl power of the fiwdmcn 
alter thu onani-atlon 1 ad come to be chictly made 
up of the more restless and lawless clctnents and 
hi'i CO ntmUod numerous outtaze« llio Ooxemment 
in Ifl l> the passasc of the tjjfoa-emenl Act 
troTU’aiij known as the Kti Klux Act or loiw 
l! 1) took steps to suppress it an I thereafter its 
a titi j fad ally cca«ca 


According to Prof J M Mecklin (his 
feccut book “Ku Klux Klau ), in 1873 the 
Tna n was outside the South, a synonym for 
the most sinister and dangerous forces m 
American life No one dared to prophesy at 
that time that within less than half a century 
this secret oath bound 'order, which was 
once associated in the North with clandestine 
murder and masked rebellion, would be 
resuscitated and spread to every section of 
this great country Such however is the 
fact From the original 34 members with 
which Hr Simmons started in 1915 the 
number has now (1924) reached more than 
6ve millions* AH the pnncinal journals and 
papers in this country are daily printing lines, 
columns or pages which are directly or in 
directly concerned with the Klan 

When however we enter into the topic 
we must first distinguish between the two 
stages of the Klan organisatioo that have 
occored duting the last ten years (1916 1924) 

3 1915 1924 , Tnr Klvn Kieed 

The Modern Klan was organised by 
■William J Simmons in 1915, enjoyed a 
precanous existence for several years, sudden- 
ly assumed proportions of national importance 
in 1920 (after the Clarke Tyler conjunction) 
suTviTed the attack of the powerful ‘New 
York World aud a searching investigation 
by a committee of Congress and today boasts 
of a following that approximates more than 
fire millions 

(a) Siuuoxs CiiinKF regime 

Tho first stage of tho modern Klan life 
starts from Oct 10 1915 when Colonel 
■William Joseph Simmons together with 34 
friends (three of which were bona fide ‘ 
members of the Old Klan) signed the petition 
for a charter Tho chartei wis i«sucd by tho 
state of Georgia Dec. 4 1915 and a special 
charter was granted by the supenor court of 
Xulton countrj Georgia Jiilj 1 imo 

The following IS taken from the Constitution 


• The number is however now 1920 on fhe 
decline 
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and By laws of the Order — a Summary from 
the Klaii pamphlet--* Yesterday, To day and 
Forever” by the Imperial Wizard 
{Objkts ajd Pceposes) Annoxs II (SciorAKr<!rD) 

Section 1 The object of the order shall be — 
a common brotherhood of strict regulations for 
the purpose of cultivating and promoting real 
patriotism toward our Cml Govemnient, to practise 
an honorable clamsbness toward each other to 
eietnpl'fy a practical beuevolcnce to shield the 
sanctity of the home and chastity of womanhood 
to maintain white supremacy, to teach and faith- 
fully inculcate a high spintnal philosophy through 
an exalted ntualism and a practice devot^- 
ness to oooserve, protect and maintain the dis- 
tinctive institutions rights pnvileges principles 
and ideals of a pure Amencanism 

Section 2 To create and maintain an institntion 
by and through which the present and sacce^ing 
generations shall commemorate and memorialire 
the great sacnfice chivalnc service and patriotic 
achievements of our original society— the Ku Klox 
klan of the Reconstruction Penod of American 
history 

Section S This order is an institution of 
Chivalry Humanity. Justice and Putnohsm 
Its peculiar object being /ir«f to protect the weak 
and the innocent from tne lawless and the brutal 
Znti *0 protect and defend the U S A con- 
stitution and law 3ni to aid and assist to the 
execution of all constitiooal laws to do the 
doty without fear and withouC reproach 
_ As to -what it 13 —the Klan i«. according to 
Kniperor Simmon’s words a standard fraceroal 
order promulgating fraternal conduct and not 
merely s social association ’ It is a duly incor- 
porate I^tly recognised institution honest m 
purpose noble in sentiment and practical in results 
that should command the hearty respect of all 
real Americans throughout the nation It is not 
encouraging or condoning any propaganda of 
religious intolerance nor racial prejudice. It is an 
association of Heal men who believe m Betng 
some’hiDg m Doint? things worthwhile and who 
are m all thmgs 100 per cent Ftire Amencao yet 
It 13 vastly more than merely a social fraternal 
order 


As to the'^prerequisites to citizenship in 
the Invisible Empire, the Imperial Wizard's 
statemiiDts znay bf> brylpd dowji thus — 


fa) This order is not an ultra exclusive instito- 
tiOL but Its memberahip is composed of pickro 
men xb) The member of the order must take his 
oath seriously must swear an unqualified allegiaDce 
to the U S A government, its flag and its con 
stitution 

(cj \o man is \anted m this order who does 
not esteem the gcovernment of U S A- above any 
other government, civil political or ecclesiastical 
in the whole world 

W) Only native-born white American citizens 
who believe in the tenets of the Christian religiM 
and owo no ^legiance of any degree or nature to 
any foreign government nation political institution 
sect, people or person are eligible ’ , „ 

(e) The organisation stands for such pnnapi«*s 
—maintenance of law and order among themselves 


5 


suppression of graft by public office-holders pre- 
venting the cauiO of TJob-violence and lynching 
sensible and patriotic immigration laws separation 
of choieh and state and freedom of speech and 
press a freedom of such that does strike at or 
impenl our government or the cherished institu- 
tions of our people 

(0 The Klan has no intention to make any 
fights on the Roman catholic church as a religious 
organisation but it opposes anv attempt to combine 
the church and state in the U S A Turner the 
Klan docs oppose the attitude of the Catholic 
church on our public school system 

The Klan is not anti-Jewish it is strictly a 
Christian organisation and hence Jew3 Cannot 
eiQcerelv be a part of it 

The Kfan is not anti negro only it beueves 
in the god given infenonty of that colored race , 
so long the negro stays by itself without claimmg 
social equality and mtennarriage he will be left 
‘nndistuib^ 

(g) The while race is the ruling nee by right 
of inheritance and so long it has not to surrender 
this right or to compromise it with any other race 
black red yellow or brown it won’t bother with 
the others Let all the non white race under- 
stand that in the long run the white man is the 
truest Inend and safest counsellor of all other 
races 

The first five years of the Klan life 
(1915-20) were very slow in growth The 
Imperial Wizard Simmons had proves 
himself to be a capable “speUbinder” bat 
an unpractical dreamer with little organising 
ability His society was in financial straits 
and it bad a membership of not more than 
five tboiisand At this jnnctnre two expert 
organisers joined Simmons ilr Edward Young 
Clarke and Mrs Elizabeth Tyler were both 
experienced organisers and proceeded to 
‘sell” the Klan to the American public (to 
nse Prof. Meckliu’s phrase) That was in 
Jane. 1920 And by the next year (October 
1931) when the Klan was investigated by 
Congress the Klan bad grown to about 
100000 members 

This penod of remarkable expansion was 
accompanied by a wave of lawlessness and 
cnine which nghtly or wrongly was associated 
with the Ku Klui Klan The New T’ork 
World, mspite of its altruistic intentions 
could not prove conclusively the accusations 
brought before the Congress against the 
Klan The World s exposure was published 
in 18 leading dailies, including such southern 
papers as the New Orleans Tunes Picayune 
Houston Chronicle, Dallas-News, Galveston 
Nows, Columbus (Ga) Enquirer-Sun, and the 
Oklabaman 

Perhaps the secrecy of the order and 
the loyalty of its members towards tbo 
Klan saved itself from an untimely death 
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For tlie want of definite legal proofs no 
ground for Federal action against tho Klan 
was established The Klan. in consequence, 
got a better footing and ever since that 
year (1921) it has flourished like a green 
bay tree and to day (1924) thero are about firo 
millions of Klau people 

(b) The Eva>s' iu-oime 

Tlie Congressional inquiry, the exposures 
« , mpers and magazines and the storm 
of ^ollo^ed nearly 

b'rotr»„-, .’.Cirt Ho^u.drtood 
Tery little as Stanley Frost (. Outlook 

Dec 26, 1923' Although the ElaU was so 
organist that he could never have bwn 
ousted ho resigned, undoubtedly under 

jiressutefrora the Evans’ crowd 

H Dolonel ^imTOOu^ 'na'Si tiXiA 

a dreamer, Dr Hvram W Evans, a Tevas- 
dentiSt was a practical man About the 
first thing that Evans did when he took 


to make tho Klan a solid and widely expan- 
sive body Among tho constructive program 
placed beforo tho meeting tho one road by 
the Grand Dragon of Oregon (on the Junior 
Klan qnestion for boys) seemed somolliing 
very interesting to me and I shall critically 
exaniine it in a new section Inter Bo it 
remembered hero, tho Evans’ regime did not 
change the ideal originally set by Simmons 
which I have already quoted partly all what 
Evans did was to re-word them only in a 
few cases and follow a practical and safe 
method to achieve the end Evans accepted 
the Simmoss’ ideals purposes, and organisation 
and tried to achieve success in a bettor 
method with this attitndo Evans had 
naturally to retain all toe weaknesses that 
were present in the Simmons’ Klan 

4 Tde Old Emls is tul Eians REOisn- 

We hare already noted the several pre- 
requisites to citizenship in the Invisible 


charge two years ago was to cancel Clarke’s Empire and I have quoted to the effect that 


contract— a contract with Simraous whereby 
this clever organiser of drives was getting 
of the initiation fee of SlO (ten dollars) 
each Clarke had buiU a splendid home IQ 
Atlanta but Evaus lived for a while to 


tbe Members of the Order roust hhe the 
oath senoosly This Oath of nllogianco to 
the Klan is covered by four sections with 
‘blank’ spaces to bo filled up by the intend- 
ing member Tbe sections arc on ^(i)_ybe 


§66 a month flat and his present homo is a diencc. 'ii) Secrecy (in) Fidelity (iv) Klan- 


modest one When Evans took charge, tho 
Elan treasury held about $100000 Tbe 
Finances by the way, as Stanley Frost puts 
it, are under complete control of the Wizard 
By July 31. 1923 tbe treasury held assets 
of $1 037 273 and liabilities of §1,705 only 
After attending to the graft question 
Dr Evans took up the question of lawless 
ness Tbe practical mind of Frans discover 
ed that ‘non violence’ would stiengtheo the 
Elan cause considerably in the North First 
he attended individual cases of violence and 
when ho tonnd out that this was not 
enough, called a meeting last July (1923) 
at Asheville North Carolina. The full text 
of all tbe papers read at this July meeting 
of Grand Dragons (le State heads)— which 
have been kindly lent me by a Klan member 
reveals a newer light Of those 26 or 27 
papers read in that meeting some are as 
bright and cheerful as the others are 
gloomy and dangerous There is the same 
stress given on the white skin on its Don- 
Jewish and non Catholic hut its protestant 
side , the racial ideals og 'we stand lor 
white supremacy’ and that ‘we must keep 
this a Whiteman’s country’ were preached to 


utsbaess Anyone luterested with the actual 
wording of tbe Oath may apply to any 
Klau offices which arc in these days (1924) 
opeu almost day and night or can see part 
of it quoted by Stanley Frost in ‘ Outlook” 
(p 21) of January 2 1924 

When Geuerol Forrest, the Grand Wizard 
issued no order which di8«ol7ed the original 
Klan in ISG-i after its four years of life the 
idea behind his act was the abolition of ‘an 
Orgaoisation of Terror’ — an organisation 
which was so effective that its creators des 
troyed it carefully and completely 

Yet this IS the organisation which the 
new Klan has imitated and of which it clairao 
to be tho heir this is tbe tradition it took 
over What is worse the new Klan (Simmons’ 
and Evans) has added to the formulas and 
purposes of the older order, which drew no 
line against Catholics, Jaws or uheu borns, 
consequently, some members of the older Order 
now opposes the Klan as started by Simmons, 
systematised by Clarke and polished by Evans 
One such member wrote, (quoted in 'Outlook 
J*n 2, 1924) 

'This outfit IS a plain imposter There is nothiuK 

rv u L ~ ■' «, . I-*'—''*-'-'* -w of the Old Klan about it hut thenameand non-iense. 

e extreme , but more thought was given • * The old Klan had Catho'ica in it and Jews 
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1,0 man 'who Iotos the memory of the coofetlcrapy 
IS poirp to join a crowd that wcnld bar oat (IbbC) 
ioOah I’ B^Djamm General Beanreitaid and a 
dozes hke them 2*o Sir]’ 

Thus we see tho twenlteth century Klan 
which as Simmons says (Uecblin P 4) he took 
tieenty years to think oat as tohow to laaoch, 
came out after all in Iul6 as a very narrow 
organisation— narrowed down to native bom, 
white Protestants only From tho protestanl 
point of view Simmons' atto'spt mi^bt hare 
had its bnght side, but from tho national- 
nay from the really Christian point of new it 
was very narrow indeed As a ‘cm«ado’ as a 
cnnnp: auent’ withm Protestantism itself, the 
Evans’ Klan has undoubtedly its ralno bat 
the Christian 'brotherhood of man* docs not 
necessarily mean white Protestant brotherhood 
onfy The fffan is cfaimed fo be a white 
Protestant fraternity with its own gecrecy and 
ntnaJo Talking of secrecy, however, the 
Klan differs from the secrecy maintained by 
others in that it hides its members as well 
Tet this ‘hiding’ is very necessary for tho 
success of the Innsible Fmpire qnick and 
effective work is thereby easily attained 
Time is perhaps coming when tho hoods and 
masks Will bo replaced by that 'Klan bntton 
all the time The lovisiblity of this Klan 
Empire make itself utterly irresponsible 
except to tho consciences of Klansmen it is 
agreatmkno doubt , the public would naturally 
oppose a ‘power’ which has unlimited scope 
and power in the dark Farther, tho implied 
threat of the mask is a weakness to Klan 
stmetare itself The mask itself is a threat 
and public opinion wonld naturally reach 
against it, besides an irresponsible adventurer 
or a disguised criminal can find an easy 
shelter within this masked band if, of course 
he has the tact to retain his disguises care 
fnllj Within the Order 

Further, in a democratic country like 
America the Empire idea with an emperor 
at its head is not very encouraging Iho 
power and autocracy with which thaJmpprial 
Wizard reigns and controls tho funds does 
certainly not salt the tuind of America the 
form of organisation therefore roust be 
changed Iho old ‘order need not bo 
adopted now * Why adopt those grotesque 
and ludicrous names and language Stanley 
Frost says. By official title its officers are 
an array of mythological monsters and 
nighlmaro absurdities which jnst naturally 
startchncklesfP 22 Jan 2 l‘)24 Outlook) For 
example, gathered round the Imperial Wizard, 


sro a Kloncilmra composed of tho following 
**EeDii” all “imperial ’ -KlalifT Klazik, Kh'kard, 
Kludd (chaplain) Kligrapp (secretecy) Klabe 
(Treasurer), Kludd Ktarago, Kloxtcr, Klousel, 
^ight Hawk and four Klokann 

liiti proclamatioo of tho Klan constitution 
reads 

^ “To all Oenu Grand Dragons and Hydras 
Great Titans and Furies Oiams Exalted Cyclops 
and Terrors and to Ci izens of tho invisible 
Empire eta 

The days of the week in tho Klan 
Kalender are, “dark deadly, dismal, dolefol, 
desolate dreadful and desperate", the weeks 
are ‘woeful, weeping wailing, wonderful and 
Weird ’ and the months are bloody, gloomy, 
hideous, fearful, furious, alarming, terrible 
horrible monrnfal sorrowful, fnghtfnl and 
appaf/ing" Thus the revised Klao coasiita- 
tiDD iby Dr Evans) was officially proclaimed 
On Kov 2y, 1922 or on the Doleful Day of 
the Weird Week of tho Terrible ilonth of 
the year of the Klan LVI" (ongioaf Klan 
dates to 1666) 

All this symbol of ‘alarm’ and terror’ is 
Hot only fuuuy to the public mind 
but quite nnpsychological for an intelligent 
member to loke senouslr as be ought 
to It was asserted by Dr Evans that 
all these difficulties together with many 
others are partly or wholly real ones 
and that be was making attempts to remove 
Or modify them But the Imperial Wizard 
defeodb the mask and hood very earnestly 
becauso they are very valuable as an ad- 
vertising feataro and are impressive to the 
averago mind at least All this is necessary 
tp gaio more and more members thousands 
are bemg initiated at every initiation cere- 
Diony Eo that before (he November election 
(Vi21) the order might control members 
enough to control the helm of tho govern- 
uient by ousting all non protestants and non- 
whites* 

Is tho Klan trying to bnng out tho 
Kingdom of God in America on a strictly 
Sectarian, basis ? All Americans have to face 
this question with an open and a critical 
lUind 


5 The KLA^~Ml'^D 


Eliminato the 20 millions of Catholic^ 
tho 12 millions of Negroes the two or more 
Uiillions of Jews and 20 millions of foreign 
horn 54 (or so) millnma m all , and from 


• Forlnnately ior U S A the Klan people did 
Hot succeed as well as many outsiders expected 
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your Klan member 

The Imperial "Wizard Evans openly de- 
clares that the Klan is mainly (or the 
average people and hence the baeVground, 
ntaals and work of it would bo such as to 
impress such a class more than the others 


wniDfonucd and unthinking average i ^ 

But the KUuis not conlinei to the booth 
jthas spread considerably to the Nortli as well 
it IS 80 because there arc rsycholojncal 
{actors which are common to tho mind of 
America as a whole 

This organisation with its roystorious signs. 


It IS true that the Evans regime o! the klan ^ fantastic costume, and lU 

boasts of a pretty good nnmbcr of the beUer offered some relief from the deadly 

monotony ofsmali town life Its moral idealism 
which IS BO superficial and cheap from the 


'sort of people —prolestant preachers, busi- 
nessmen or students , but most of them do 
not react on tho ‘popular’ evtcrnal aspect 
of the Klan as the others do The preachers 
who think of Catholicism as nothing but a 
bundle of old typo formula?, tho businessmen 
who need some protection from the more 
efiicient business like Jews, and tho students 


Inlemaltonal and interracial point of 
view, fills a need not met by business or 
social and CIVIC life. Poor ifri/ souls' Has 
Protestantism been failing through its want in 
^ . , , r j 1, 1 j . rituals etc. •' Why not go then (o Catholicism 

cfflcenl business like Jews and llio stndcnu ^ inmtos he.® to w tte CtliA 
who want to see more ot l.to throuRh a bis ^ has-inslead ot somi: away from 

orsanmlien or who were bronsht np m an j aoraethras akin to it in somo 

nncr.tioot homoseneons almospbc^-s^h Sinclair Uwis. Ibrnnsh 

people woo d n.tnrallr add to the hia “Slam Street' potlrars tlio dreariness ot 

'the bf.n 'some *^00^ SlUall tO-n tllO in thC middlo kVost (U S A) 
m The lonf run wheS the betterside' of '‘’S.^Snlh 

froo'^hma h?ddeo iT mch ‘'maliM' Th"S aJS see that the Klan Ins loomed, 
lolkr;oni 5 l«\e the 'Sppe%.ld anrdi'^^^^^^ toreedT'n'r.m TeTowe'r of 
the Klan Wbpth ho® anside or destrop a. Irst&r.r^ .h'e° m/stlot” 

entitled to draw the conclusion then that 
‘the IClan is a refogo for medioero men, if 
not for weaklings and for obvious reasons"? 

The Klan talks of 100 p c Americanism 
and so one finds on every page of tho Klan 
literature an insistent, imperative and oven 
intolerant demand for like mindfdness the 
m ■■wTu .» Ai, T> It. • ■ V. eternal quarrel of tho Klan with tho Jew 

SsowL Ti'ssf nnd tho Negro IB that mental and physical 

® ™?i, .,1°°.^'“? ‘T d'ltareaaas sM® to base conspired to place 

them ID groups entirely to themselves so 


altogether when the time comes 

The Elan originated in the south and 
even now it has its stronghold in tlie south 
where the majonty of the native whites aro 
intensely protestant Originally Presbytarians 
they are now mostly Baptists and Methodists 
(Mecklau P lOO) It is no wonder then why 
the Baptists— not all of them— are not anti 


the catholics so far as the strength of 
reasoning loyalty’ goes Uncritically and 
loyally these ‘Southern Protestants swallow 
the crate ejaculations of Mr Bryan and the 
Fundamentalists against Evolution and 
Modernism in religion’ 

It 18 this mental background with its 
provincial fear of all things foreign and its 
uncritical bnt loyal Americanism which places 
the people in a better situation to fill the Klan 
—throng The strength of the Klan lies in 
that large, well meaning but more or less 
Ignorant and unthinking middle class whoso 
inflevible loyalty has preserved with uncnti- 
cal fidelity the traditions of the ongmal 


that it becomes to all intents and purposes 
impossible for them to attain with anything 
like completeness this like mindedness synony- 
mous with 100 p c Araencanisui 

Behind this like-mindedness of the Klans’ 
insistence there is a measure of democratic 
commonsense however Tho modern Klan, 
more or less a post war organisation, un- 
doubtedly represents the natural reaction of 
conservative Americans against the perils of 
revolutionary and un-American ideas It is 
a militant attempt to secure team work in 
national life (Mecklin P ill) 

Back however, of the Klan’s erode in- 


Amp^^Mn partnrtic sistence upon like minded^ess ^ there''* 

Amencan,Jhe_ American who believes in s shallow and superficial thinking £o the 
the most average Klansman what appears on tho [surface 


true Democracy find out if 
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of thinga to be iiiike is hur-c rr 

Mlite 1. nnhke The mere “^wdent of a 
black skin is a great escaso for the negros 
Sw to*™ from the charmed o.rdc 
of 100 p c. white Americanism 

Thai it IS God s ivish that a Negro he a 
sabordiDale citizen to his white Chorch 
brother and that eicry Catholic and Jews are 
coaseionslr or nnconscionsly dmn ^ 

Mlnre-lheso are too sweeping 'jJ® 

for a tbongbtful mind to accept All the 
Klan asis is a snperacial conformity - says 
Prof Mecklm on this point Ta-,vWom 

The problem dfte Klan IS the 


lower position m tms ous.u„= - 
the Catholics and the Jews the latter 
haring better co operative msl nets gnidmg 
them Is the Klanisra then just ““ 
to mate the protestants more like tho other 
iL eolmies m noily and co operation in 
business ? 


6 Kl-O. vnd America 
America is more like India 


UvXTunilnlZt ‘ih 0hr."sp“ecr I mean 
mils heterogeneity of race 
way to America from England I „ 
Ih? world represonled 


The problem of the Klan Ihe^ world represented m one 

of stubborn unenheal mental stereotype „ho have been coming in great numbers 

Thousands of Klan members have stereo^ped ^ P ,1 coming e° 

conceptions of all foreigners as Bolshevist lesser number 1 ave o be assimila 

of labor unions as socialistic of men wun .. non assimilable elemenis 

black Skints essentially inferior to men ted K^there^ ba 

with white-skms, oI f of already come but have ^’6®° J*”°S /o „ 

Chnst of the hook o! ^d of "^Jns ibbst either be assimilated or suffer 

everv Catholic as an actual or poteotim conseonences That is what may be 

Sr to his country Much might be sa^ leJmeSseotimeut of a fullblooded Amerm 
in defense of stereotypes as part of our e j ^ attitude towards the J®™’8rn 
mental furniture. They are useful m that .. n S A is very naturaLand 


mental fnrn,tarrTh;r.Te nseW « that ? D ‘s "I .a very 00^ 

they are econotmoal The average than lot jbj pattioUo “ 0 “ 

whom tho Klan la ever open la saved hy 1 worthy he la right when 

the mental aloreotypes oi aU the he pleads for a reduction of *''? “S'?’’®' 

and tear which would otherwise 'ave bwn a P j^^js hot when he pleads for >he snpa 


and tear which would otnerw.so . • - — - - ,„o„grauts butwneu ne pieau. 
hat to hra progress Bui our sterew^s ^ ^ eed the mleriority 

should at all limes he our “'“'s' ®®!'*,“he rf IhJ mediterranean races there is come doubt 

and never our intellectual tyrants Does the as to the teal motive of the Man 

average Klan folk go any way , » behind such ideas . 

than the Catholic Churchman in this respect po^her when the 

Lastly the part played by the teelin^ Americanise America by pleading for abolish 

aron«ed by the war must not be Ignore n,ent of all parochial schools it is going a 

the Klan Psychology Thewar ‘ts hym i,ttle too far the sentiment of tho Catholics 

of hate Its stones of poison gas and huiM valuable ns that of any others If the 

carnage its secret spying “^-.g.pc ag Catholic father feels that there is no religion 

^atonals lU account of Belgian atrocitie^ ,o America s modern pnblic schools he 

imprisonment of radical^ its fearful tal^ ol break his boy or S^rl in a more 

Bolshevist designs ^pon American rest tu^ saitable atmosphere Religion ^eep 

lions bad opened up tho blio P » being patriotic The American 

frre*f .Ippn of national feeling taiacs»ov^ r«tholics are not Roman Catholics in the 
122) The Klan offered just what ^be ^ ^ gjnet sense of the term To a Catholic the 
d draught cmot.ona ol "j® "“""a^^'SwVd Pope may be great but m limes of need and 
Tho irrilional fear Psvchology that •»> ® cJl— the country comes grat. This was 

on the heels ol the War has had a grM^ „ompUEea in the last war America fought 

influence on the Klan The fear « ^ Germany and yet many Ge™™ Anien 

hegro in the sonth the tear ol the GaTOi_d ,|,e,j [idhoriaod As a 

m power the fear of the J®" ^^10 country itself America has a great assim.la 

bU t>iP«P fears have compelled the 1^®“ . power Tho welcome the ne v comer 

bndd a torSd wall rmrnd * gefi hero (The black skms alone eaoeplcd) 

boundary Tho lear PsycholoCT “two the provilcges and hberly 1 e enjoys m this 
great pari in America s modern imim^ country turns him at once as one of the many 
pol ey' America is a groat a Any one who has worked in an American 

The highly lodividiulistic protesiani 
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Catholic home Inows how different ts he 
irom the others ot his faith outside Araerica. 

The Bged alien may not easily assimilate bnt 
bis children could if only they are not 
discooraged The Klan is now thinhiog of 
opening a Junior order for the Amencan 
loys Snch an act would but prepare 
America for another ciril war in the future 
n War between the Protestants and non 
Protestants The Grand Dragon of Oregon 
in his speech in the July meeting (at Asheville, 
last year) said. the boys of America 
bare been much neglected so far Ibe 
Y M C A The Boy Scouts of America, the 
Do Molay and varions Chnrch organisations 
have done much hut have all fallen far short 
of the wholesale achievement and permanent 
service which the growing needs of the hoy 
require” Then the Oregon Dragon describes 
wbattheJnnior Order of the Klan conld do in 
this line the gospel of hate would be 
preached complete and the future Amencan 
would grow up in a narrow atmosphere i! he 
IS allowed to feel differently about the non* 
Protestant and non white from the very 
childhood The international bond of love 
and fcllowsbip that is so well fostered by 
the ‘scouting’ and other Kindred Orgaoisaitous 
can Qovet be sarpassed by a sectarian, 
narrow fraternity If the Klan feels for 
America first and for America as a whole, it 
should think twice and see how the different 
elements up hero can live mote in peace 
and harmony AU what Dr Evans and his 
associates need now is a little bit of thiokiug 
in the truly Christian way 

The Klan in politics is a very interesting 
figure in these days. As there aie both 
Democrats and Republicans who aro KtaU 
members, it cannot come forward and have a 
platform of its own because in such an 
attempt as that it will destroy itself So all 
the Klan cm do now is to name its *pet’ 
candidate* The Klan is trying to capture tho 
whole country by and by , and the first step 
to that effect is to enlist ns many members 
as possible Tho qnahty of the membership 
has naturally now been deteriorating 
everyday and when the elections are over, 
if l)r. Evans clunioales most of tho 

undesirable elements that aro now pounng 
in the Order there will come a danger to the 
Klan iLeoH from all such rejections as has 
already come from tho Simmons Clarke pact 


• In the last D S. A elections they did sup* 
rort their yet candidate let not very BUCcesafuUy 


If however all members be retained inside 
tbe Order without question then too the 
the danger is there the worse types wm 
contaminate the better ones, and hence the 
qaick dissolution might come as it came in 
1869 so suddenly 

7 Csmcisii Ai,D Conclusion 

The Klau gives its first importance on 
the 100 p c Americanisation 11 ell, the 
conditions of uationality are 1) Homogeneity 
of mind (2) inter commuoication (3* Leader- 
ship (4) a clearly defined national purpose 
(5) international rivalries (6) administration of 
backward people (<) continuity of existence 
Let us sea how far is the Klan helping 
America to form a teal nation 

(1) Tbe American Government through 
its laws, liberty and principles of edu- 
cation IS doing its ntmosfc to produce a 
‘homo’ out of the ‘hetero’ geoey’ hnt 
the K K K 18 trying to produce a 
white protestant homogeneity on a principle 
which does not back tbe broad principles of tbe 
Government which is for the people and hy 
tbe people In its wording ol its principles 
tbe Klau does not preach hate but outside its 
circle it amounts to that narrow sectarianism 
can not lead to a noiversal brotherhood 

(2) If by ‘national life’ is meant tbe white 
protestant life of America, there is the ‘freedom 
of coramuDication’ there , but between the 
K.K.K and tbe non protestant world there 
IS a thick wall 

(3) Lack of good leadership has been a 
great factor in the Klan so far time will 
show if Dr Evans is a good leader , to roe 
bo IS all right as a Klan man and might do 
wcU as a President o! Klan America but 
certainly not of the broader and more sensi- 
blo America. 

(4) Tho Klau has a clearly defined purpose 
but It IS harlly national’ The Klan ideal 
IS only for 50 pc or less of America. If 
tho Klau wants to unite the whit© protes- 
tants It might be a great success but let it 
please stop talkiag of the national policy of 
America os a whole 

(5) Through rivalries alone tho Klan 
might be doing a great good to tho country 
if, of course such rivalries lead through the 
proper channels Through rivalrio*. each 
organisation might find its good and bad 
sido with reference to tho whole (which is the 
Constitution of America’ in this ..av©) and 
conld lead itself towards the common goal 
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'We sHili yrait for tho comm- constrocUve 
pro'rimf of the Rian But tho dao-er comes 
wh*! the nralrj is based on religion or 
oa Sima such delicate issues 

(b) This nation would do itself good iL 
Ui*f*ad of letting go’ tho Negro problem, le 
instead of being either bitter or indiffereot 
ta them tho Klan takes ap tho problem m a 
coastmctiTo mood Wh^o tho Klan comes 
forward and stops all those Ijrnchmgs when 
ilsecks to giro tho Saathern Negroes their 
share of edaca'ion th<*n only it would be 
■doiog a great *gaod tnrn* to tho nation 

(7) America so far has been a rcry new 
coontry and it can assure its fnlnro 
coatmnity of existence through a common 
■co-op»ratiTe thinking — a step which is im 
possible for thf* Klan of to day 

So taken as a whole the Klati is not 
doing so mneh of patriotic seme*, to the 
country as it thinks it is It is a great 
whito-protcstaul exp'‘rimcnl for arerage 
people and as such is a blessing to such 
people but so long it stays on its narrow 
unchristian lore! America as a whole does 
sot much expect from it except as a 'meoaeo 


to the other loyal Amoncan citizens who 
are outside tho Klan Its attitude towards 
the Calor of thesim is ignoraut and amusing , 
lU arguments for a white-su iremacy is un 
scientihc and unhistoncal (For ex it says 
“Distinction among races is not accidental 
but designed ) its sentiment for keeping 
America a white man a country is rather a 
late* clTasion and is paradoxical the eco- 
nomic life hero wants Negrots to eorao but 
they must stay as ignorant and obedient 
peoplo thus the Klan pleads for a sub 
ordinate c tizcnship for the Blacks 12 
millions of these blacks bare so much scared 
the whites* ' Tho purity of blood’ question 
IS a great thing and tho IClan cau start tho 
work by first educating the white males and 
then tho blacks as well Tho right typo of 
education and not laws and external rogula 
tiOQ can only stop tho intermixture of 
blood 

In short, when * (ho Klan attempts to 
make the arerago wluto protestants unified 
in business Church life and in politics -it 
might bo a success but it should not talk of 
attempting anythini* higher so long it sticks 
to its present ideals 


STATUS OF INDIANS ABROAD 

(A niSTorint Scimn) 
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[Commimcated hj the I’rcstdml 
I’crrODLciios 

r S pivifetir «i/ rta ^rerMSf /f sf 

Tital importance not only to India but 
to the whole human race For India 
it IS a question which afTects her honour and 
self respect but for tho rest of Ibo world 
its right and ]nst solution means tho stability 
of peace and harmonious relations between 
difT^rcnt peoples Tho Indian problem is only 
* part of the greater and nioro complex 
iter racial problem — the problem of tho 

whites and the coloured Ihe general racial 
prcjodices arc m no slight degree responsible 
for the embitterment and resontmont felt 
towards the just aspirations of tho Indians 
to acquire equal rights with the Kuropcan 
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races wherever thoj happen to live together 
They arc almost completely resident in tho 
difTcront part? of tho Biitish Fiipiro and ool} 
a small number aro in foreign countries But 
the problem mvohes not only tho status of the 
few millions tliat aro resident abroad but the 
status of tho whole Indian race 

Tlie question splits itself in two parts 
Tho first refers to conditions regulating tho 
admission of Indians to othor parts of tho 
world m particular to those of tho British 
Empire tho second bears on tho disabilities 
of those Ind ans who aro actually domiciled 
in ihoso parts 

I 

To take these two aspects in order wc 
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shall tho Fraigration ol 

Indians From 1800 onwards Indian*? 

crossed to SuTaatr\ to work on the sngaT, 
spices and cocoanut plantations The emi- 
grants mostly belonged to tho working class 
and this has much to do with tho later 
complexities of tho case Tho ofScially 

assisted emigration dates sometime alter tho 
abolition of slavery in 1833 In 1830, some 
150 emigrants were taken over to Bourbon by 
a French merchant The abolition of sKvery 
was untortuoately followed by its worse 
(because it was disguised) version in the 

form of 'indentured labour system’ One 
need not be surprised if the private diaries 
of British statesmen in these times were to 
reveal that the prospect of commanding a 
large number of Indian labour bad much to 
do with the acquiescence in the abolition of 
slavery, accorded by tho British colonists and 
planters The French, the Spanish, and the 
Dutch colonists depended on Negro labour 
and so did the British for a long time Bnt 
when once in possession of a great country 
like India the British go^ an adiantage over 
their commercial rivals in respect of labour 
Did this influence the British lead to tho 
matter of Abolition of Slavery? Perhaps 
Be that as it may, it is interesting to notice 
the chronological sequence, slavery abolished 
in 1833, the system of indentured labour 
that has been regularly descubed as semi 
■slavery was started in 1834 

The Emigration Act of 1837 permitted 
emigration to Mauritius British Guiana, and 
Australia , later it was extended to Jamaica. 
Tnnidad Natal and Fiji The Indentured 
labour system was looked down upon by the 
emancipated negro, and always pricked the 
conscience of the Government of India, as 
also of the Imperial Government This is 
evidenced by the numberless committees 
appointed to look into the abuses of the 
system, the various suspensions and resomp 
tions of the system A few dates will help 
to see clearly how the abuses of the system 
were apparent from the beginning and now 
yet the system was allowed to continue, 
under protests and petitions of the planters 
In Mauritius, the “iystem was introduced lU 
1834 suspended in 1H37 resumed ju 1842 
again suspended in 1844, resumed in 1849 
finally abolished jn 1911 In British 
Guiana the system was introduced in 1837, 
suspended m 1838, resumed in 1844 suspend 
— 1848 resumed again in 1858, and 
- 1917 Id Natal it 


ed _ 

finally abolished m 


ongioated in I860, suspended in 1809, 
resumed in 1872 and finally abolished 
iQ 1911 ChD evils resulting from this 
system of semi slavery in tho form of degraded 
economic, moral and political condition led 
to its abolition altogether in 1922 Iho 
Emigntion Act of 1922 provides for tho 
assisted emignlion of tho unskilled only on 
such terms as the Oovernor-GeDcrnl in 
Council may specify after they have been 
approved of by tho Indian Legislatures 

Ceylon and Malaya arc exempted from 
tho provisions of this act Deputations from 
Fiji and Bntish Guiana visited India after 
tho passing of tho act and laid schemes for 
the future settlement of tho emigrants in 
Ibo colonies The Indian Legislnturo conse- 
quently appointed a Committee to report on 
tho conditions in British Qntana The Report 
makes a very sad rending It is not un- 
animous The majority report of the Indians 
IS strongly against tho resumption of emi- 
gratiou unless material improiemcots are 
made in the conditions of tho colony, and 
unless the colony gave (i) a gnaraotee of 
equality in political status, (ii) eiteusioa of 
edocitional facilities tni) a recogoition of 
Hiodu nod Muslim marriage^, (u) better 
housiog especially foi married cmigrasK 
and (v) improvements of the supply and 
quality of drinking water Ac Tho English 
member saw nothing objectionablo in tho 
conditions in British Oniann, and thought 
that emigration affords Indians a good chance 
to iraproTo their material condition The 
Indiao Community in the Colony does not 
favour emigration from India till 1930, as 
they want *ime to settle down and raise 
themselves from the present state of back 
wardness They are opposed to a purely 
'labour scheme’ Under these circumstances, 
it 13 unlikely that emigration to British 
Guiana will be resumed , but the report 
bnogs out the main points about the Indian 
situation It may be remarked that the 
conditions in the other Colonies eg Fiji, 
Jamaica and Trinidad are equally bad 

There are two facts which may be noted 
In this connection The first is that the 
Colonial Government has always showed 
ifeelf solicitous of the interests of the 
planters only The colonies are really com- 
mercial concerns Qnestioned about the 
inadequate housing provisions for the married 
people and the immortality prevalent, one 
of the sugar magnates of British Guiana 
said Sugar plantations being business 
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concerns have to be run on business lines 
and that they had to consider proposals 
involving additional eTpenditure recurring 
or non recurring from that point of view etc. 
The penalties imposed on labourers for trivial 
offences and the general treatment meted out 
are deplorable The state interference when and 
it it comes IS in the interests of the planters 
Thus it is that more than 2o0000 coloured 
people 125000 of which are Indians are 
kept by about 10 000 Europeans in a state 
slightly better than that of slaves The 
favourable scheme put forward in 19^0 was 
repudiated by the Colonial Government in 
19^2 when the Indian Deputation arrived 
there — because the economic boom of 1919 
had been snperceded by a depression in 
1921 and the planters had no need of any 
emigranls The How of Indian labour is thus 
to be regulated by the need of the Furopean 
planters and their conditions of life there 
are to be judged and decided by them * 

The second fact is the great difference 
between governmental professions and govern 
mental practices In some cases Indians 
snffer from no disabilities on paper but in 
actual practice they do not enjoy the privileges 
they deserve in virtue of citizenship and 
constitution of the Colony The Indian is 
considered to be of an inferior race and is 
described in the official records as of the 
Coolie race It is a matter of satisfaction 
that after an injnstice done to India for over 
a century the system of indentured labour 
IS now at olished 

So far the question of Indian emigration 
has •Jieen dealt with It rested with the 
Indian Government, which was respon'^ible for 
its introduction and which has now abolished 
it The right of entry into other parts is> at 
the disposal of the respective governments 
and we «hall now see how Indians have 
fared m that respect 

Except for the few colonies where the 
European members are still anxious for 
immigrant labour the other dominions of the 
Fn pire have shnt out the Indians Australia 
J»ew Zealand Canada and South Africa have 
been fighting for the policy of white dominions 
for long and have been fairly successful The 
United States of America have after a long 
time joined in the racial strife and is 
determined on shnlting out the Asiatics The 
reasons for such an attitude are given in 
different forms by different governments and 
may be bnefly considered here 

The whole question of immigration came 
6 


forward in an urgent form in Australia in 1896 
Several of the states had already passed laws 
restncting the immigration of the Chinese 
and in that year agreed to extend these 
anti Chinese laws to the other Asiatics as 
well Bills for the object were prepared by 
the states and sent up for the approval of 
the imperial government New Zealand and 
Tasmania however exempted Indians from 
the provisions of the bills The imperial 
govemmeot reserved the bills and discussed 
the whole matter at the colonial conference 
in 1897 ■^Ir Chamberlain described these 
bills as unsatisfactory and approved of only 
the Natal Bill While folly sympathising 
with their desires to check the influx 
of these people whom he described as 
alien in civilization alien in customs 
alien in religion and alien in traditions 
he said that to exclude by reason of their 
colour only all Her Majesty s Indian 
subjects would be an act so offensive to those 
peoples that it would be most painful to 
Her Uajestys government to sanction it It 
may be noted that tbe Imperial Qovemraent 
bad no idea of disallowing tbe bills and what 
Mr Chamberlain cared for was simply the 
form under which exclusion could be 
secured He wanted in fact, the states to 
frame bills similar to the Natal Bill 

Now the Natal Bill embodied a 
test of being able to write in a European 
language besides excluding of course paupers 
idiots diseased persons criminals and prosti 
tales According to Mr Chamberlain s wish 
several states passed laws on the lines of the 
Natid Bill in a couple of years 

On the coming into existence of the 
Commonwealth a General Immigration Act 
was passed in 1901 which provided for a 
language test, and this amended m many 
particulars in 1910 is still in force This 
however is rarely applied for the mere 
existence of the test keeps at coolies and 
further an imformal agreement between the 
Oovemment of India and the commonwealth 
in 1904 allows free entry to merchants 
stndents and similar people who do not 
desire to settle down in the country 
permanently But even a domiciled Indian 
cannot get permission for his wife and children 
to stay in the country if they have not 
legally acquired as residents a domicile in 
the CoromoDwealth 

Caxada 

In Canada British Columbia is the 

cause of disturbance of peace Since 1897 
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Oamdabad been tryioB lo restncl 
tion of the Japanese and Indians , but oonW 
not successfully do it till 190S The laws 
previously made were disallowed and declared 
void hy the courts The Japanese Govern- 
ment agreed Cm that year?) to see that 
not more than 400 Japanese went to Canada 
every year, the Canadian Government agreeing 
on its part to allow admission to every 
Japanese with a passport Tho Government of 
India did not accept any system of restriction 
Determined to prevent the entry of Indians 
Canada framed rules which, in effect though 
not in form completely shut out the Indians 
The rules require for instance that a would- 
be immigrant must travel to Canada by a 
continuous travel from his original place or 
purchase a through ticket in advance most 
possess 200 dollars in his own name and 
must not belong to the artisan or shilled or 
imsfeilled labour class Now there is no 
direct steamship service between India and 
Canada , and thus no Indian can go and 
stay there, except for temporary purposes 
such as study business and travel 


Somu Africa 

Natal passed the Immigration Act and in 
1807, and mention has already been made 
that It was accepted as a model for similar 
acts by the Australian States The Cape 
Colony followed in 1002, and introduced the 
dictation test in a European language In 
Transvaal Indians were efficiently kept out 
of the country after the Boar "War by the 
use of wide powers under the Peace Preser 
vation Ordinance of 1902 One of (he first 
Acts of the respon«ible Government of 
Transvaal wa« to pass in 1907 an Immigra- 
tion Act which absolutely excluded the entry 
of any Indian not already domiciled there 
It also gave the minister in charge wide 
discretionary powers, to remove from the 
Colony any person, deemed to be 
dangerous to the ‘peace order and good 
government.’ The imperial government assented 
to the bill after assurances being given 
m respect of the entry of visitors of ruling 
chiefs, distinguished persons and high 
officials , and also in respect of legislative 
restrictions on the use of the discretionary 
powers oy the minister The Orange Free 
SUta axckwded ludiau's lieely 

After the Union of Sonth Africa came 
into existence the Government of India 
decided to stop all immigration to S Africa 
from Jnly 1911, on the ground that there 


was no security that Indians would be 
allowed to become citizens of tho Union, if 
they so desire, after the expiration of their 
mdcnturos On tho other hand, the Union 
Government passed an Immigration Act on 
the usual lines, with a short language lest 
Free iimnigTalitm ol the IndiaTis ametig 
different parts of the Union was not allowed 
There were no Indians in the Orange Free 
Slate, and it was felt to be most undesirable 
that either there or in the Transvaal State it 
should be possible for the largo population 
in Natal to penetrate It was forbidden To 
meet some of tho grievances put forward by 
the late Mr Gokhale an Immigration Regula- 
tion Act was passed in 1913 It defined the 
prohibited persons as ‘ persons or class of 
persons deemed by the minister, on economic 
grounds on a''count of standard or habits 
of life to be unsnited to the requirements 
of the Union or any particular State thereof,” 
or persons who are ‘unable by reason of 
deficient education to read or write any 
European language to the satisfaction 

of tbe Immigration officer’ Tho same 
year tbe minister of the Interior declared 
all Asiatics to be unsuited to the 
requirements of tbe Union and the validity 
of this declaration was upheld by the 
Supieme Court id 1023 Tbe act permitted 
the entry of the wife and children under 16 
years of age, of any person who was legally 
domiciled including the wife and children 
of a lawful and monogamous marriage duly * 
celebrated according to the rites of any 
religious faith outside the Union Now, when 
the occasion came up for the application of 
this principle as in the case of one Ivulsan 
Bibi the courts declared her to be not 
eligible for entry into the Union although 
she was the wife of a person domiciled 
therein, and held that no Indian marriage 
could be deemed monogamous if by the 
religious faith of the Indian la question he 
<»old have more than one wife without 
illegality Feelings of resentment were 
rousM, and this interpretation was described 
by Sir Narayan Chandavarkar as a legal 
fraud, if there could be any, and he argued 
that if such a marriage coold be polygamous 
be a Christian marriage, since a 
UhrisUan may marry another after dvvoxoms 
nis Bret wife Mahatma Gandhi restarted 
his ia^iTe Resistence Movement to get 
redressed this as well as other grievances 
ine question was referred to a Commission 
with which the Passive Resisters non co 
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operated The Union government accepted 
the findings of the Commission and passed 
an act in 1914 The Act provides for the 
appointment of a priest of any Indian relgion 
as a marriage officer to solemnise marriages 
which will be recognized as legal mamagw 
and respected as snch. It provides for the 
registration of the marriages which ate 
facto monogamous It further anthorises the 
introduction into the Union of the wife and 
children of any domiciled person notwith 
standing the religious faith of the person 
allowing him to have several wives on wn 
dition of course that he i» not married to a 
person in the Union 

The question of the admission of Indians 
to other parts of the Empire was considered 
at the Imperial Conference of 1917 and 
1918 and the resolution adopted runs as 
follows — 

1 It IS an inherent function of the 

Governments of the several Commumtiw of 
the British Commonwealth lucludiug India 
that each should enjoy complete control of 
the composition of its own population by 
means of restrictions on immigration from any 
other communities , 

2 British citizens domiciled into any 
British country should be admitted in^to any 
other British country for visits for the pur 
pose of pleasure or commerce including 
temporary residence for the purpose of cdu 
cation such a right shall not be extended 
to a visit or temporary residence for labour 
purposes or to permanent settlement 

3 Indians already p<>rroanently domiciled 
in the other countries should be allowed to 
bring m their wives and minor children ou 
condition that not more than one wife and her 
children be admitted for each such Indian 
and that each Indian so admitted shall be 
certified by the Government of India as being 
the lawful wife or child of such Indian 

In virtue of the first part of this resolu 
tion the Dominions have adopted tmioos 
restrictions already mentioned or better 
these restrictions are now endorsed by me 
resolution 2<ew Zealand prohibits entry oi 
any person who has not received in advance 
a permit from that bovernment and Ibis is 
refused to persons nnsuitable to settle m 
that dominion I^ewfoundland imposes no 
restrictions India on her part has assumed 
power to regulate the admission of immigrants 
from any other parts of the Empire or 
fore gn countries by means of passports 
and a Reciprocity Bill was passed m 


February 1923 Under this Bill the Governor 
General m Council is empowered to make 
rules for securing that persons not being ot 
Indian ongin domiciled m any other British 
possessions should have no greater r*Sh 
or pnvileges as regards entry into anu 
residence m British India than are accorded 
by law and administration of such possession 
to persons of Indian domicile The Bill e 
eludes from its scope persons in service ot 
the Crown 


The Cbowv Colonies 

With regard to Crown Colonies and 
Protectorates the Government of India has 
always maintained the attitude that there is 
no lushficatioa for placing any restrictions 
on the immigration of British Indians which 
ato not placed on other British subjects Ihe 
Colonial office acts up to this whenever it 
is convenient The question has 
cropped up in connection with Eenya ihe 
"White Paper on Kenya issued in July 
while professing that racial discrimination 
ID imoiigratiOD would not be in accord witn 
the eencial policy of His Majesty s Govern 
ment said that some farther control over 
unm gration in the interests of the Natives 
of Kenya is required The primary duty of 
the Colonial government is the advancement 
of the African and it is incumbent upon 
them to protect him from an influx of 
immigrants from any country that might 
tend to retard his economic develop 
meat Farther the White Paper defined 
undesirable econom c competitors as small 
traders subordinate clerks in Govern 

ment and private employ and mercanble 
labourers What a strange coincidence that 
this definition covered the Indians Is 
the exclusion on racial or economic ground? 
We cannot answer the question better than 
in the words of Prof Keith The restrictions 
of Indian immigration and the refu'^al to the 
resident Indians of the franchise on the same 
terms as it is accorded to the British settlers 
IS definitely to deny racial equality even 
withiu that part of the Empire which is con 
trolled by His Majesty s Government 

If as 13 just the interests of the African 
population should be the determining motive 
in the British Policy it seems clearly to 
follow that to British imm gratian no less 
than to Indian stnet bounds should be set 
That the Indian settler desires to exploit the 
native race may be admitted but the same 
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contention applies equally to the British , 
all expetienco notably m South Africa shoula 
have established by now that to create a 
dominant white population is inconsistent 
with normal Native development” 

Mandated Teetutoiues 

The position of Indians with regard to 
mandated Temtomes is inconsistent wifb 
the position of India as a member of the 
League of Nations The former German 
Colonies ol New Guinea, V7 Sam and 
S W Africa are now administered by Ans* 
traUa New Zealand and S Africa respectively 
under the League mandates The League 
empowers the mandatory nation to admtnis 
ter these areas as integral portions of its 
territories and under its own laws Thus, the 
immigration laws of these dominions are 
esteuded to the mandated territories, and 
Indians are barred from entering them The 
position for the Indians is thus worse than 
what it was before the war Naturally re 
sentment is felt against this policy of excln 
Sion. Eohticai autonomy and socio economic 
ideals made India acquiesce m the exclusion 
laws of the Dominions , but the prytnotion of 
the Native interests in the mandated tern* 
tones does not appear incompatible with 
economic equality of all the nationals, of all 
the members of the League In any case, 
the Mandatory power cannot bo allowed to 
be the sole judge of how 'this trust of civili. 
zation IS discharged India herself should be 
one of the trustees The question is not of 
a theoretical importance only It has a 
practical significance These tropical coun- 
tries which are mandated are well suited for 
Indian colonization They are, besides, 
sparsely populated, and hence no immigratiou 
of Indian labour need really ccuflict with 
native inbabitants But India has protested 
in vam 

So fat admission of Indians to other parts 
of the British Empire was considered With 
regard to foreign countries we shall 
only consider here the United Stat^ 
Indians began to em grate to that 
country in about 1SJ9 when some 


fifteen persons migrated By 1910, tho 
number increased to 1872 Since then restriction 
measures were adopted In 1917, an Immigra- 
tion Act was passed extending prohibition 
to native labour o! terntones within a 
defined geographical zone which embraces 
the grenter part oi Ceutral Asia and 
whole of India, excluding China and Japan 
Permission is given to students, merchants and 
travellers 

Now, what are the reasons of tho doors 
being barred and bolted against Indians, — and 
Asiatic in general ? One of the reasons pot 
forward is the fear of the whites being 
swamped by the coloured Now, our popula- 
tion does not mainly account for the presence 
of the Asiatics in other countries , not 
certainly of Indians m any way They did 
not emigrate to settle down Their religion 
forbade it The system of indentured labour 
has been pnmaTily responsible for the large 
numbers of Indians elsewhere It is on 
account of the Westeroer’& feverish activity to 
better bis own economio standard that 
Indians have suffered As Mr Andrews pats 
it. for the last 1000 years the only migration 
from India of any Indians has been brought 
about to supply cheap labour to the British 
Colonies 'The picture of hungry Indian 
hordes entering Afnca is a pure myth ” 

The other reason that is generally 
advanced in favour of the policy of exclnd- 
iDg Asiatics is purly economic. It is 
pleaded that different communities have 
different standards of living, and different 
capacities for work It is feared that the 
industrial and economic competition by the 
Asiatics, who are, as a rule, more hard working 
and require Jess for their Jiving, constitute a 
great danger to the whites This is the 
agreement advanced by Canada USA, S 
Africa, Australia iSLc Whatever the justice 
of this contention as facts stand India has 
silently acquiesced in it The Imperial 
Conference Resolution in 1918 leaves every 
dominion to leave open or shut and bolt the 
door of her country against any immigration 
And Mr Shastri could not do better than 
acquiescing in the White Australia Policy 
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irrtis ^orV 13 the reanlt of a happy combmatioo 
-l-of proficiency in facta and of familianty with 
theory and exhibits a mastery of detail controlled 
and ordered by the sobriety of true s^olarship 
In this way such anaulhontyon Indian Vernaculars 
as Sir Georpe Onerson expresses hia opinion on the 
book of Prof S K. Chatteni After the judsment of 
sn h an eminent scholar one should prefer to give 
up any idea of wnting a review of the In 

general the reviewer is not satisfied if he does 
not find something to criticise something about 
which he can make a show of his knowledee ana 
lodnce in the readers the impression that he is a 
better anthonty than the writer of the book to be 
jttdgikL But r do not belong to this kind of 
cntics and therefore I am clad to begin these 
notes on the recent Vi ork by Prof Chatterji wuh 
the words of Sir George Onerson whose joagmenl 
1 completely share , „ , , 

The “Ongin and Development of Ben«!i im 
gnage is indeed the accomplishment the 
cl that sadJiana of patieot and unin erruptM 
to which the author lias dedicated the best years 
■of his life Bttt 60 far as the Bengali lancuwe » 
concerned, he had no guru before him 
the hnllunt and forerunner es^ya by Rabmdra 
nath Tagore, neither Indian nor European wholars 
had jet workrf m a senous and scientific way 
at the solution of the complicated probl^ oj 
the origin development and formation of the l>enpii 
tognage. Either the traditional system of bans^ 
grammarians or some too often fanciful winpansons 
and theories (as those of Sir Slajumdar) had pro 
vented to build np a real scientific idea about the 
evolution of Bengali "Set the way how to work 
already shown in connexion with other directs by 
some great liugnists The “Comparative OramiMr 
of the (Indian I ancuages by Ilperol^ j 
on the fejasthani Ij the late laraentro 
scholar Tessiton the masterly book on the jiap thi 
language by Julos Bloch can all be consiaercu m 
epoch raaung works Taking his rfila/ia abont the 
method of research from these . BCbolars I™™ 
Prof MeiUet whose lectures he attended ip 
and from Sir George Grierson himself vrhom ho 

met dunng his stay in England the anthOT had 

to do everything anew m the field of 

Those who have an idea of the history of 

• Scmi KniAB CuATTEn-n— The 

Development of the Beninli language 

Univeriitv Press 19 >C Two^\plut^ ^1^5 

Octavo CloUi Bound (^ol 

Ihouology pn i xci 1— CIS ^ol 

Additions and Corrections and Index of Bengali 
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Bengal and of Bengali literature can only too 
well realize how difficult this task would bo First 
of all the linguistic documents which can give 
us an idea of Bengali in the earliest stages of its 
evointion are very scanty or preserved m a 
modernized or Sanskntised form Secondly the 
races that have met each other in that vast countrj 
which 13 DOW called Bengal have been so many 
and so various the languages which have been spoken 
Ihero are so manifold and the infloences which 
have workM on Bengali are of so many ongins and 
kinds that no attempt to trace out the history of 
the language would nave proved successful with 
out a eousd 1 nowledge cot only of Indo 
European linguistics merelj but also of the funds 
mental dialects and Iinguistio groups which have 
developed id or come in contact with the country 
and possibly may have coDtributed to some extent 
totbeactual characterisation of Bengali Astheauthor 
has studied all the questions directlj or indirectly 
connected with Bengali the title of the book does 
not perhaps eaj completely what it contains 
ID fact, we can say that it is of a capital import 
ance not only for those who are particularly m 
terestediQ Bengali onlv hat at«o for tho scholars 
who work in the difficult field of Praknt researches 
Uavioc made for several years the Praknt dialects 
(or the "Middle Indo-Aryanl according the termino- 
logy erooloyed bv the author the object of ray 
studies I was glad to find in the book manv an 
important question regarding the Sauroseni the 
Magadhi the Ardha 3Iagadhi the Apabhransa eta 
thoroughly discussed with an up-to-date information 
In fact 10 the Introdiiclton which covers 235 pages 
as well as in the text the autfacr has cot onlj 
given a careful synthesis of the results of modern 
research ou the vanous topics of Indian Yerna 
cniara in the different periods of (heir evolution 
and in this way traced out a clear idea of the 
linguistic area and of the various elements which 
co-operated in the formation of Bengali but also 
very often has come into details and brought into 
discussion new elements and data in older to 
elncidate with a new light manv a difficult or 
nnccrtaiD question * I quote for insfanco the 
interpretation that he gives (p 245 ff) of the 
Prakrts Prakasa sulrax't 5 (caioipasya sjashtala 
tntboccaranaM coireeling the views expounded by 
Onerson and proving that m Jlahara'htn and 
in Saurasem at least during a stage of their evolu- 
tion the intervocalic palatal stops did not have a 

• For the pronunciation of ancient Berpali reanj 
an important hint can he had from a ban'lnt 
text tiansliterated into Titelan vhich has been 
published ly Dackix lavvhne ‘c» Kif( Mr/oi/i 
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dental affncate but rather an ebded pronunciatiraj 
The examples which he quotes from the Sauraseni 
of the ilrcchakati^a and to which it would be 
easy to add some others also are decisiTe As it 
IS Imown another question of capital interest is that 
of the division of the dialects o^ New Indo-Arjan 
The theory of a twofold immigration in India by the 
Aryan invaders first postulated by Hoemle has 
been later on developed on a Imgumtic basis by 
Gnerson who in a fundamental article published 
in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies 
London (19‘’0} tr ed to demonstrate that there are 
m India an 0 iter and an / 1 ler group of languages 
the one represented by Lahndi bindhi Quiarati. 
Alarathi Bengali Bihari and Pahari and the olherby 
\Vestem Hindi This theory of Grierson although 
based on very many facts cannot be considered as 
definitive, inasmuch as there is almost the eaiue 
amount of linguistio aTgUIaeDts^^ Inch stand against 
iL U IS a merit of Prof Chatteni to have collected 
the largest number of these arguments and to 
have shown that on many po nts at least 
we have to admit a similaritv of Bengali 
with Western Hindi tnucdi more than with 
the western dialects I myself had senous doubts 
about th s class fication by Grierson all the dialects 
of Middle lndo*Aryan although t! ey developed 
very soon some pecuhar characteristics show jet a 
general unity whi h can be expUined quite well by 
the fact that they are the common offshoots of (he 
\ edic language As pointed out recently also by 
Meillet there is no need to suppose in ancient times 
the existence of another d alect other than that 
which 18 represented by the Ved c 
We cannotfoUowhere the author m die thousand 
pages in which with an up-to-date documentation he 
studies the var oils phonetical and morphological 
aspects of the Bengali language m the r evolution 
anditt theic type A took on pure linguistics w which 
the vanous laws are to be discussed on the basis of 
facts as they appear in words and forms cannot 
be summarised Moreover this would compel os 
to come mto mmuts details wh ch do not befit a 
literary journal like the present one Anyhow I 


(smnot help pointing out Ajpendix i? m which 
the author studies the Dravidian inlluences m 
Bengal The importance of this subject can be 
well realized by those who know how modern 
research emphasises the contnbuLon of pre- Aryan 
and non Aryan peoples to Aryan civilisation and 
language whose presence is also sufficiently wit 
nessed by toponomy Many a question of treat 
interest in the history of Indian literature is 
discuss^ m the Introd ction I must mention for 
instance the conclusions of the author about ffie 
fatherland of Vijaj a who accoidmg to some 
chronicles went to Ceylon from Lala rattha his 
homeland Against the opinion of many scholars 
who thought this LaJa to be liadl a or w est 
Bengal he s quite right m supporting tne equation 
Lala Lada Skt. Lata the La ike of Greek geegra 
phers {p 2) on the basis of some linguistic facw 
which are very important in order to prove the 
relation between Ceylon and Gujarat (Section 8) 
And 1 think that we shall have also to accept as 
sure the date proposed ly the author for 
Qoral shanatha and kanhu pada {\Ilth century) 
on the basis not only of the internal evidence but 
also with the help of the tradition preserved in the 
Jnanesvan and the date contained in the colophon 
of a roanuscrit of the Hevraj aipanjika Icgaiatna 
mala 

To sum up We can say that the work by 
Prof Chatterji is the first scientific contribution of 
Modem India to linguistic studies Vithhis book 
the author has shown the way how to work to his 
younger coustiymen who are inclined to this kind. 
0 * research Linguistics cannot be based on mere 
ravproci ement of sounds but it has to establish 
rules and laws which must be proved by tho 
Itogu Stic facts themselves Fanciful hypotheses 
are no more allowed but only those the probability 
of which IS the result oi a thorough discussion of 
all the documents available 

Of course books like this cannot be tan easy 
reading since science real science cannot be al 
ways merely amusmg 

Aaiadwip Aoiember S 19^6 


INTERNATIONAL INJUSTICE TO INDIAN GIRLS 


By JTOTI SWARHP GUPTA 
VaJtl High Court AUahahad 


r appears* that in his speech before the 
League of Nations the Maharaja of 
Kapurthala took credit on behalf of the 
Government of India for the recent increase 


. 1 . ^ under the caption Speedi of 

tho ilahmja of Kapurthala published in the 
Jforiem J^ew for October 19 U at page 4o6 
over the m tials (R C ) of the editor of th^a^ 


m the ag^ from sixteen to eighteen years m 
three sections of the Indian Panal Code viz 
sections 3C6 p2 and 373 which deil with 
tte inducing to illicit intercourse selling and 
bojing Uor prostitution or any unlawful and 
immoral purpose) respectively of a minor 
Those of us who have foUowed the history 
amendments know full well how th& 
lematVs of the editor of the Modern Reiieiir 
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that the GoTeiDment of India pnt obstacle 
m the way of these amendments being made 
•quite effective are fully borne out by the 
very unhappy attitude which the Government 
took from the very beginning when the 
question was first mooted at Pans in 3921 
and all through while the amending bills 
were on the floor of the Indian Legislature If 
the tlabaraiah had been a representative of 
the Indian Nation and not merely a nominee 
of the alien government which happens to 
rule India and had been properly briefed by 
a minister responsible to the Indian people 
and not by a bureaucratic e'tecutive councillor 
he would never have added insult to injury 
by claiming credit for something which really 
deserves to be cordemntd 

It will perhaps do our sonl a little good 
to recapitnlate the history of the amendment 
as told by the official reports of the Legislative 
Assembly debates It would aUo help ns to 
understand the attitude of the Government 
as sdso the seriousness of the injustice to 
our Indian sisters It might awaten the 
interest winch it nghtly deserves amongst 
onr social and political thinkers and also 
succeed in drawing the attention of some of 
onr new M L As who would doubtless in 
trodnee an amending bill to remove the gro8« 
injustice under which we are suffering and 
put us on a level with our sisters in all other 
cmlised countries at least as regards the 
safety of their person is concerned 

The International Convention for the 
suppression of the traffic in women and 
children which had assembled m 1921 under 
the auspices of the league of Nations passed 
the following resolutions on the lines of an 
earlier convention which had met at Pans in 
1910 to discover ways and means for the 
suppression of the sale of white girls in 


convention did not find himself in a position 
to accept this innocent resolution of an inter 
national body This wise representative of a 
wise Goverument rose on his legs in that 
angust body and pointed out that the age 
in the analogous section (viz s 366) of ^he 
Indian Penal Code was 16 and therefore 
contended that India wonld only subscribe 
to this resolution if she was allowed to 
maintain the age of 16 years instead of the 
proposed 21 yearn for every other constituent 
member of the League He «aid in substance — 

As matters stand now a proposal to enhance the 
limit from IG to 21year3(3) would in all probabihtj 
be fonnd to be m advance on the general body of 
orthodox and conservative Indian opinion fb) \iould 
be m conflict with established physical facts it 
being well known that the climate condibons of 
Indians result m matunty being reached at an 
earlier age than in Lurope and (c) might involve 
impolitic interference by the state with religious 
and social customs which are observed and follow^ 
by certain tnbes castes and communibes m various 
parts of the Indian Contment 

Id all representative gatherings the re 
preseotatives of different bodies would 
gladly make any exception in the way of 
a farther advance or progress not reached 
by the other countries but they ivould never 
dilate on their weakness and would never 
think of making a reservation in the direc 
tiOD of backwardness If they will realise 
that tbeir country lags behind other countries 
on any point they would return to their 
own country with a fixed determination to 
make up their deficiency But the represen 
talive from India would be nothing if he 
did not make a display in the International 
body of India « backwardness and retrogres 
sion and show Indians as a mass of orthodox 
and conservative people following pecnhar 
religions and social customs from which they 
would not budge an inch 


foreign countnts — 

“Whoever m order to gratify the pi^ons of 
another person I as (i) procured enticed or led 
away even with her consent, a woman ot gut 
under age for immoral purposes or (ii) by trao^ 
or by means of violence threats abuse of anthon^ 
or any other method of co i.pulsion procured 
enticed or led away a woman or ^ girl over age 
shall l-e punished notwithstandm” that the vanons 
acts consUtubn” the offence may have been 
committed in d fferent countries 

For the purpose" of these resolubons a 
woman or girl over age was defined as a 
female over 21 years of age a female below 
that age being termed ‘under age 

Mr Fdwards a retired police officer who 
represented the Government of India at the 


Early in 19‘’2 Sir William Tincent, the 
then Home Member moved a resolution in 
the Legislative Assembly which was ultima 
tcly carried inspite of the view of a section 
of the house that the age should be further 
raised It authorised the Indian Government 
to sign the resolution of the Convention 
subject to the reservation that India conld 
in its discretion substitute 16 years for 21 
years. This resolution committed the Govern 
meot of India to introdoce legislation to 
give effect to the articles of the Convention 
Consequently the Government introdnced a 
bill to amend section 366 of the Indian 
Penal Code as it conld by a slight change 
be made to cover the articles passed bv 
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the Convention The old age of 16 was 
allowed to remain as it was and no change 
was made by the Government with respect 
to it 

The Government view all through was 
and )t was strongly maintained that it will 
not be proper to raise the age from 16 that 
the whole penal legislation was based on 
that pnnciple and for the reason much the 
same advanced by Mr Edwards it con 
sistently maintained that ii. will not be in 
the interest of lodia that the age be raised 
beyond 16 on the other hand there was 
a considerable section of non official members 
which pressed that the age should be the 
same as adopted by the Convention or at 
least raised to 18 because women in this 
country are more helpless more unedncated 
and need more protection than their sisters 
elsewh'^re Whatever might be the opinion 
of different people about the marriageable 
age of their girl« no religion social custom 
or orthodox and conservative opinion worth 
its name will ever warrant that a person 
should approach a woman of any age much 
less an innocent girl of the age of 16 18 
or 21 with a suggestion that she should 
sell her body and soul and honour and 
everything which is at once the dignity and 
treasure of womanhood The Hindu and 
Muslim religions are very vigillant and 
insistent over the purity and chastity of 
their women They will state everything to 
guard this priceless treasure of their women 
and certainly the orthodox and conser-ative 
Indian would be the first to punish the 
man who dare make indecent overtures to 
any woman 


The second argument that Indian girls 
attain maturity early is quite irrelevant 
and does not ari«e in the discussion of this 
question because the attainment of maturity 
(supposing that it arises mneh earlier in the 
case of Indian girls) cannot permit the com 
mission of crime Moreover what we have 
to consider is not physical matuiity or fitness 
to lead a married life but maturity of 
ludgment, disciimmating powers of mind and 
development of character which a sound 
education alone can bring 

At the age of 16 18 or 21 a girl s mind is 
certainly not mature enough to enable her 
to form an independent jndgment especially 
in the critical and tempting conditions in 
which she may find herself when face to 
la-'e with an nnscmpluous person 

As for “the religious and social customs 


mentioned in the third ground probably they 
exist more in the brains of Mr hdwards than 
in actaal practice and oven if they ovist 
IS it not the imperative duty of every 
civilized Government ns the pater patriae to 
destroy them root and branch ’ What is to 
be the function of a government if it is to 
be a silent spectator to the commission of 
immoral acts and the consequent rum of 
innocent souls under cover of socalled 
religious or social customs ’ It js therefore 
fortunate that the amendment to raise the 
age to 18 was earned when this change was 
effected with the force of Indian opinion and 
iDspiteof the persistent and insistent opposition 
of the Government it felt compelled to corres 
pondingly increase the age in sections 3i2 and 
373 Bnt Indian public ofinion both orthodox 
and conservative as also liberal and advanced 
must insist that the age should bo raised 
to -1 and thus brought on a par with all 
other civilised countries there is yet mother 
very important reason why the age should 
* The amendments relating 

to girls under age have been incorporated 
“S sections 86GA 
and 366B They read thus “ 

means whatsoever in 
t^ea^e of eighteen 
or to do any act witli 
“ 1?ke1?tLt knoiving that it 

prl under 18 to go 

a 

pnmshablo ThI d.feenco'm thfage Jl,en 
phrase-uertamlyT-radea they'd 

and puts them in Indian sisters 

oTK B f 
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21 while itnpotting such girls would be a 
grsTe offence This is an international idsdU 
and injustice to otir -womauhood which no 
■cipilised and responsible Goverament can 
witness complacently and what is worse be 
A party to it The evil consequences ot this 
‘■ordid differentiation would be much more 
<onosal than the injury and insult to our 
sense of self respect The evil disposed per 
sons who carry on this sort of nefarious 
trade finding that in all other civilized 
countries they cannot carry on their dirty 
business of inducing girls until they are 
-above 21 years of age (when beyond the 
■disadvantage of age it would be very difficult 


because ot the maturity of judgment to 
luduce them to such things) wiU naturally 
turn their eyes eagerly towards and concentrate 
their energies m the fair and rich sod of 
India where they can quietly and legitimate 
ly induce innocent uneducated and simple 
girls without any check or hindrance from 
the State Hitherto India s children were 
only exported for labour but now the riidim 
girls stand the r sk of being exported for 
immoral purpose® ' Would our new legislators 
watch and sili ntly see or would they im 
mediately see to it that the age is raised to 
twenty one and the danger is thus forthwith 
remo“ed ’ 


THE SALZBDRG FESTIVAL PLAYS 

Bt AG\LS SMEDLEi 


T O eee the Salzburg Festival Plays or other 
events of a similar nature in Germany is 
not merely to stand lo admiration before 
the genius of the German people and under 
stand the national events by which they keep 
alive the memory of their great dead and 
deepen theic racial culture but instead it is 
to thiDk of what India might do were it an 
independent nation free to release and 
'develop its creative eoergiev in every 
<iirechon to revive and cherish as do the 
Germans its great dead and to overcome 
"the degeneracy of the present md face the 
possibilities of the future 

There is for instance a little north Anstnan 
towo Salzbarg wbsro s aod dramstto 

event of international importance occurs 
annually This may seem far removed from 
India but it is not, for it is a sagge^lioa of 
what fndta might do 

Two developments ot outstanding importance 
centre about this international event in 
■Salzburg The first is that since the War 
Ihronghout the German lands of Anstria and 
Germany there has been a reviial of the 
■peoples theatres that in past ages were an 
intimate part of the life of the masses In 
East Prossia in Brandenburg in the Rhein 
land and above all m the llpen lands of 
Bavaria and north Vustna this folk theatre 

7 


movement bas grown with ins.tiDCtive rapidity 
Mon and women teachers in towns or 
villages for e^rimple— give their spare time 

t 

( 



R chard Strauss the noted Austrian composer 
OTductor of the orchestra m the Vienna State 

S»e.Sffio. to™™ 
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to it, there area fe^ men and women who 
do nothing el&e and in Berlin is the central 
oiganization of folk theatres for manufactnr 
ing costumes and properties and for publish 
ing in cheap editions the historical religious 
ethical fury or other dramas in which the 
masses are interested Tins means that the 
theatre— in Germany this is a combination 
of drama painting and music is no longer 
the monopoly of artists of the city who make 
it their Iifes profession it is becoming an 
e\presston of the people as it once was in 
Gothic and in Baroque times from the 
12th to the 17th centunes What this 
theatrical derelopraent means we can but 
vaguely guess To India it may mean nolhiog 
for in India the theatre is not a place where 
the best productnns of the human mind may 
be seen or heard but the theatre is instead 
outcast, and a thing of shame In Europe 
however the opposite is true Ereryone who 
thinks knows that the folk everywhere 



^iiraiDK the actress who played Iht 



possesses dramatic genius that needs only to- 
be analened and used and this is ono 
reason irhy creators and thinlers of Germany 
'Jl!«lopment of 
IlM follt theatre Not only is ,t a cnltnrat 
adTancement. but it is of undoubted psycho 
lopoal ralue that m turn reacts on social and 
political life We hnoiv that in the soul of 
every rndividnal as of the mass-s both 
social and anti social instincts slumber and 
that anh social insticcts denied creative out- 
break out m open or subUir 
anh social actions— lu cruelty, crime and 
™ P“**‘ble^’ value of Tht 

thrahe as an institution lor using up and 
snblimahng this energy caenot be under 
eshmated It gives the opportunity to act out 
every tmd ot emotion not m an evil, but m 
an artistic and creative manner When 
mankind has the opportunitv to live* out 
crenlively everything mthiu it war, with li 
dramahe appeal and its opportunity lot 
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lawlessness of every kind, wjll have do hold 
on the masses. 

It 15 for this reason that every theatrical 
development, such as the folk theatre move- 
ment, culminating in the Salzburg Festival 
Plays 13 of such social importance In tho 
past Salzburg was one of tho centers of tho 
peoples’ festival theatres Their theatres were 
generally in the open air — in tho public 
gardens of balzbunt or in tho natural rock 
theatres ontside the town 

The second outotanding feature of importance 
about Salzburg is that it was tho birthplace 
in 175G of one of mankind s greatest genioscs 
— Wolfgang Amadeus ilozart tho com 
poser whoso music after nearly two centuries 
■of changing social and political conditions, 
after war upon war remains as fresh os 
jonng and modern as when ho wrote it a 


first originated it was intended to make it 
a Mozart Festival where ifozarts operas 
serenades symphonie® qoarteltes requiems 
masses and other sncli compositions would 
bo given A careful selection was to bo 
made from among tho more than six hundred 
compositions that bad poured lire a flood of 
gold from Ins pen But the idea of the 
festival developed in other directions It 
reached out and included the works of other 
great Germans, and then the works of inter 
national writers. Jlozarts “Magic flute and 
Goethes “Faust were placed m the center 


time test which tho works of few creators can 
endure 

During the War a numb«'r of artists con 
<eiTed the idea of uniting the historic folk 
festivals of bilzbuTg with the name of 
Mozart and creating an annual national 
Oerman festival They were undoobtedl) 
inspired by the very ancient pea«ant Passion 
Play (tho drama of tho life of Christ) of 
Oberatsmargau snd hv tl o annual festivals at 
Beyreut and ^lunich in Germany where tho 
■operas of Wagner are produced annually 
before international audiences In 1017 a 
number of artists foundel the Salzburg 
Tostival Plays Union in ^ lenoa some of 
Ihetr most outstanding names were Hugo v 
Hofmannsthal the eminent author ana 
siraraatist Max Reinhardt, Germany s tu®'” 
•distinguished regisseur and producer and 
Richard Strauss one of the most 
living composers and conductor of Mie 
Vienna State Opera orchestra. As swn as 
the War ended the plan matured and dMptle 
•political and economic defeat and collapse, 
the world of German and Austrian artists— 
musicians actors and actresses writers 
painters — began their work of building a 
cnltnral event of international im^rtancc 
That this event has developed until today 
music and drama lovers travel from every 
-country of Purope and America to witness 
it is an indication of tl o sort of thing tha 
causes other nations to hato and fear we 
Oerman people for they are a people who 
build and create even on rums Soct a 
people are dangerou" for they cannot ne 
destroyed . . 

When the Salzburg FosUval Plays idea at 



tSoUjnoc Amadeis Mozart (1 o0-1j91) m 
whoso memory U o Salzlurt. Festival Hays have 
Ikot createil After a century and a half Mo/art 
IS a eoarre of inspiration to miuicians today and 
the Festival Plays are an ind cation of 1 ow tho 
German peoples honour their great dead 

of tho program tho Spanish were represented 
IQ Calderon the French in Moliere Shakes 
pearo in Tho Tempest and A Midsummer 
Ifights Dream the antique world of Greece 
was represented and this year two Italian 
dramatists one of them Carlo Gozzi whoso 
lovely old Chinese fairy tale Turandot was 
given 

Tho Festival extends over the last three 
weeks of August of each year beginning just 
as the Wagner Festival in Munich comes to 
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an end. This year Goethe’s “Faust" and 
Mozart’s “The Magic Flute’' were not gi?ea 
because the special Festival Play House that 
has been built was not complete enough to 
give them. The special stage that is ^^essen- 
tial for such a great production as “Faust” 
will not be complete for a number of months 
yet Instead of these, Hofmannsthal’s “Every 
man” and Gozzi’s "Turandot” were placed 
in the centre of the program. 

The Salzburg Festival Plays as they have 
developed are not folk festivals as in the 



Luis Rainer, the actor •who played the role cl 
Death in the drama. "Everyman” 


past ; they have instead, called into their 
service the greatest artists of the German 
and Austrian stages. Hofmannsthal and 
Reinhardt are the directing forces. This year the 
following took part in the program . the entire 
VinnaStateOpera; the Balletof forty classical 
dancers from the Vienna State Opera; the 
Vienna Philharmonic Society; the Rose 
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Quartette; tho Vienna 3Ien’s Chorus; and 
among the distiiinguished individuals: Richard- 
Strauss ; Bruno Walter. Germany’s foremost 
conductor, of international renown ; Alexander 
3Loissi, tho eminent Russian actor; 3Iai 
Pallenberg, the German ; and a long list of* 
German and Austrian actors and actresses,, 
with a Hungarinu name or two appearing' 
among them. _ 

Tho program was a brilliant one that 
drew an international audience. The audience- 
however, was, as perha'ps most theatrical 
audiences are, a mixture of everything. There- 
«ere Oerra.'ins and Austrians who love music 
and who had corao at a sacriOcc, and wbe 
were only able to purchase standing room* 
or the cheapest back seats. There were* 
artists of all kind, some of them wealthy, who- 
had come to rest and study and gather new 
ideas for their own work. Then there was* 
an overwhelming majority of rich Americans, 
with their antomobiles, servants, and elegant 
clothing who were determined to be "cultured 
or bust”; there were but few Englishmen — 
perhaps because, as George Bernard Sbaw- 
bas recently written, England is a land that* 
regards art as immorality, to be enjoyed If 
at all iDShameiol secret; also perhaps becausd- 
the English already know everything and 
no oilier people can teach them anytbiflffi 
Thero were a number of interesting French 
people to whom art is more than poUticah 
prejudice and who regard Salzburg as a, 
very excellent nitistic achioTcment. There* 
were a few Italians a number of Hongarians- 
( including the Prime Minister and bis- 
family ) ; and Russians and Scandinavians- 
of interest The press called it an elegant, 
inteiuational audience of the intellectual' 
elite, but that statement may be seriously" 
questiooed in so far as a part of it was* 
concerned, for many present had come to* 
gather material for light tea-table chatter 
at home. 

The Festival opened with a morning’s con- 
cert of historical music in the Salzbnrg- 
Cathedral. Apart from the great organ, thetc- 
was an orchestra, a four-part chorus of a. 
hundred voices from the Mozarteum, — thfr 
Mozart Conservatorium of Mnsie— and two- 
vety fine soloists from the Vienna State 
Opera, one man and one woman. 

On the second day " Everyman " began. 
This is a very old religious drama of Gothic- 
origin (about the 12th century, I believe),, 
rewritten by Hofmannsthal. On rainy evenings- 
it was given in the Festival Play House, a 
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Tery larje and lotcrestins structure. ml\i a 
a stage eTtecding down to and in the raid^t 
of the andience— an arrangement so bclpT^ 
of Reinhardt whoso mass drama> are 
appear a part of tho audicneo and of li e. 
instead of jnst dramas on a 8t»ge Inp 
theatre is a rery long broad 
two balconies m tho back The old theatres 
of the middle ages have been copied, for 
there is not ono gandy or elaborate eiiect in 
the building Plain rongb beams, dyed a dMk 
brown, form tho walls and celling The 
entrance corridors hare wall paintings of 
folk ih'^mes done by well known art'sts, and 
inside tho theatres painted banners, such as 
eiisted ID the middle ages, hang here and 
there from tho first balcony Tho enure 
impression created is ono of fondamcnlal. 
natnral ralncs — a Tory health) reaction 

against the elaborate, guildcd artificial theatres 
of today with a box stage lo^ front ^ 

On pleasant crcnings “ Ercrymin was 
gitea, not m the Fcstiral Play House, but 
in tho open air, as arc folk festimls, m tm 
Cathedral Snuare, surroundtd on ttirec side^ 
ty tho walls of the old Court and the old 
Catholic Uinrersity, and on the otlicf by 
beaulifnl ICth centnry Uaro^tuo Cathedral Iho 
seats for the audience were of plain uo'ai 
Dished boards, arranged facing tho Cathedral 
facade which furnished tho background lor 
the low stage erected before it , 

reared tne heights of llohcnsalzburg -the oW 
castle fort on the hill where once tho warrior 
archbishop-priDccs lived, ruled, with p” V®" 
hand, crushing tho movement of frecdoni 
among the citizens and peasants on the ooo 
band, and on tho other, snpportiog too 
theatre, musicians, and building the histor 
monuments of old Paroquo architecture wuicn 
characterize Salzburg to this day 

"Fveryroan’ is tho story of a rich m 
whose life is one of Inxury, seifishnes'’, erne 7 
and thoughtlessness A roan who like many 
a man today, builds pleasure gardens to 
himself, his fnends and women, while we 
masses starve Therefore, althongh of Oowic 
origin, the play is ever new J?®” 

however rich and powerful, fioally ? 

alone face to face with death 
fnends and relatives and beloveds 
of wealth, power, prestige, with nothing 
his life’s work as support and comfort when 
he passes into annihilation Tho drania en 
m a spectacular Catholic pageant of angels 
with wings and haloes and so on, and ol we 
nch man —known as Everyman .-accepting We 


o3 


Christian faith and the church Everyman 
fries every means of escape from death, but 
10 the end enter, the Cathedral m the back, 
then returns prepared to meet liis fate, and 
calmly descends into the gnre, followed 
by the white robed figure of the woman 
representing his hte=, work- and both 
followed b) tho dark draped form of death 



Sirs Hedwiff Itlcibtroo tho noted actress from 
the >ieTma Sum Opera, who phyed the 
role of ncliot m Fverymon’ 

Tho costumes of the drama tho manner*, 
the gestures, and tho dancing were careful 
studies taken from old Gothic wood cuts, 
and an attempt, not entirely successful, was 
made to givo tho entire drama a wood cut 
effect A low undertone of sacred music 
accompanied the speaking and acting through- 
out Alexander Moissi, the Rnssinn actor, 
played tho leading rolo of Everyman 

On following evenings there were re- 
peated concerts by tho Rose Quartette a 
string quartette that has gained renown for 
its rendenng of the quartette masterpieces 
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of Mozart, Haydn Beethoven, Schubert and 
other masters 

The Philharmonic Society from Vienna 
gave four concerts directed by Bruno Walter 
from Berlin and by Clemens Kraus and 
Branz Scbalk of Vienna (Clemens Kraus 
IS a young man in his early thirties who 
has already won for himself a place of 
importance in the musical world ) The 
Vienna Men s Chorus cave a number of 
concerts as did individual artists of inter 
national repute 



Slozai B operas “The Abdnction from H,. 
Soraplio ( knoivD better as II Seraglio) md 
Don Juan irere presented in the Salzburg 
Opera a number of times by the \iPnnf 
especially magni 
ficent Utchard Tauber the yonne Au«ttT«« 
tenor and Mane Nemeth the HnogariM 
dramatic soprano bringing the andiencs"™ 


trained opera goers to its feet with deafening 
applause 

The Ballet of the Vienna State Opera 
gave SIX performances of the most exquisite 
graceful nature imaginable The first part 
of their program was the story of Don Juan 
in rhythm with music by Gluck, the second 
part a lovely little drama with music by 
Mozart With the exception of the Russian 
ballet one can seldom see any classical 
dancing of this sort Two or three of the 
young women dancers and two of the men, 
were excellent 


ibe opera The Bat by Johann Strauss, 
was repeated a number of times with 
unpiralleled success This was chiefly due 
to the amducting of Bruno Walter who 
seemed to be the living embodiment of the 
music and who dominated and inspired 
uot only his orchestra but all the singers 
Kichard Strauss opera Ariadne lu Naxos” 
was also given with great success Richard 
Strauss himse^lf coming from Vienna to 
conduct it Carlo Goldini s comedy, The 
servant of two roaster s wae presented a number 
of tiroes in the Festival Play house and the 
Old ChiDcee tragi comedy Turandot ' was 
given twice a week, alternating with Every 
Turandot was shown as a specta 

snISl“ “”4 romnncB hung Iho 

I'b"'"'!! Special music 
melodies mth 

.be bei. p-t 

ik.'Jf ■“ luruudot Pallenbarg 

the German actor was the best H , ,nt, 

^ rfs 

ones mind is ronf J^^^’^ghout the Festival 

sad sh™rt |.,e'TL“™ b'® 

rooms on the fnn n three little 

house where he ^was ho?^ 
converted into a Mozart i®”^“rooms now 
the Cathedral where S there is 

>s also the Mozarfmim th there 

Music-, n fact a ^^® Conservatory of 
lact a Unnersity of Music m 
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Tvhose lovely halL many of the llozart con 
certs were helH throughout the month Then 
there is aUo Mozart Square with his '»tatue 
la the centre and on Capuccian Hill *itands 
the one-room hat in which he composed 
“The ^fagic Flute His memory is as young 
and fre^h today as is his deathless music 
with its sublime undertone of pain 

The Salzburg Festival Plays are an inter 
national event of importance in the musical 
and theatrical world There one can hear the 
be t mnsic and see the greatest artists Act 
with all its virtues and its suggestion to the 
artists of India, it has a number of dis 
advantages on the whole only people with a 
certain amount of money can afford to attend 
it the intelligentsia in Central Europe to 
whom music, the drama and art, is the bread 
of life do not have the money to attened it 
heir do the masses In tead rich people 
filled the theatres and streamed tbroogh the 
poor little rooms in which It zart was bom 
One thought of the child Mozart who from 
the age of su had been made a hviog 
sacrifice before the rich and noble clas»es of 
his tirae—all for their idle pleasure and all 
for money and fatre o! his father At the 
age of eight years he began to compose b s 
fir t little compositions Childhood was 
denied him that be might plea«e otbe^ 
from the age of three he knew nothing but 
cea eless practice on the piano and the 
violin At the ago of nineteen ho was a 
famous man at twenty five he had composed 
some of his greatest masterpieces He was 
famous — and poor for spintnal geniuses 
have always been exhibited before the aristo 
cracy and the wealthy as are animals id the 
zoological gardens, but their genius is not 
considered as of much value as things to be 
worn and eaten In Mozarts time as today 
in every land we human beings are so 
materialistic, so nnspiritual that we 
aod will pay heavily for pieces of cloth 
expensive food and physical comfort but 
thiogs of the spirit which wo cannot see and 
touch and taste are considered of less value 
India is by no means superior to Europe m 
in this respect -in many respects it is less 
spiritual And so it was that SIozjtI a 
genins such as mankind seldom produces 
died at the early age of thirty-five 
developed worn out mao so poor that ue 
Was bnned in a mass grave with many un 
known poor in Vienna. one knows where 
bis used up body really lies but a great 
monument has been erected over the 


grave where he was supposed to have been 

buried 

One listens to his music todav— that 
strange music for ever young It u difficult 
to live or feel the same after hearing 
and understanding Mozart for he was 
the very embodiment of music There 
IS something in it by which we know 
that Mozart had passed beyond expressing 
pain iQ tears or in speech he expressed in] 
music ft spiritual hunger that lies at the 
heart of creation — man standing before 
eternal values of this existence and speaking 
ID a language of which Mozart was master 
It IS said that he was a joyous man and 
that his music laughs that it is a tumbling 
golden water fall of sound I also listened 



The old b stone town of Salzburg in north 
Austna. Tbi<» is a town settled in pre-Chnstian 
tiroes bv the Celu Later in the 3rd and 4th Cen 
tores A D It was one of the northern outposts 
of Impenai Rome It conta ns old catacombs of 
early Chnstians and sone cf the best architecture 
of the Baroque period— 16th and 17th Centuries 

for the laughing— bnt instead I heard pain 
whether in his last great requiem finished 
on bis death bed whether in his exqui'ite 
anas or whether in the seductive strains 
of Don Juan the conqueror of women there 
was a pam that tugged forever at the heart 
Don Juan may have had the thousand con 
quests attnbnted to him bnt the Don Juan 
of Mozart IS a man searching for something 
and never finding it a man whose songs 
of wild defiance or of gentle caresses carry 
with them a longing and a pam deeper than 
words 

Mozart was a poor man as many men 
are poor today The wealthy few from the 
four comers, of the western world steam 
through the little rooms where he first drew 
breath — the wealthy few who always honour 
the poor after they aro dead Today their 
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money the system they support kills many 
nn undeveloped Mozart many a genius who 
cannot live because a few must eat luTon 
ously and dress extravagantly So jt is 
that one cannot be deeplv impressed by 
su.,h people who travel first class in Insos 
trains of Europe and go to Salzburg to get 
au appetizer or a new emotional thrill from 
the music of a man who was so poor that 
he could not pay for a piece of earth su 
ieel by three as Iws, last resting place 

Then where was Everyman which apart 
from its histone and dramatic value one 
cannot hut criticize Everyman was a nch 
man who lived his wild life but embraced 
Cbnstianity a few minutes before he died 
then the angels came and took him home 
It must be "aid that such a philosophy is not 
only Christian but it is Islam also and it 
IS Hindu The ruling idea in that pbilosophv 
guides all religions and all nations today 
vt 15 that a mao may do what he will on 
this earth crush and destroy his fellowman 
reduce him to the position of a servant a 
"etf, or slave , ruvn him rob him murder 
him , leave this earth a heritage of poverty 
and misery But— in the end turn cowardly 
pious, accept some one or another faith and 
save bis own miserable individual soul 
It is a fine soft pbily«ophy we human 


beings have manufactured for ourselves. The 
drama of Everyman” is a symbol of it Such 
a philosophy prevents us from wiping out the 
injustices and evils and poverty that burden 
the m-i^ses of every land 

The spectacle after the production of 
Everyman’ as after the operas written with 
the heart blood of Mozart, was but a con 
firmation of this philosophy — one by no 
means confined to the Christian world After 
the ^egant international audience had wit 
nessed the soul of man facing death in stark 
lonliness and horror it left the theatre m 
highpowered automobiles and drove to ex- 
pensive hotels Poor people unable to buy 
even standing room, lined the streets to 
watch them fly past Once inside the hotels, 
the dining saloons were opened to them and 
there their bangnets were spread as bad been 
the banquet before Everyman One of those 
dinners cost as much as a working man uses 
for a week or a month for himself and 
family There was silver and crystal 
champagne and the most delicious of food 
After the dinner the elegantly clad couples 
drifted into the adjoining ball room where 
the jazz orchestra thnmped wildly and the 
conples swang their legs in the abandon of 
the Charleston Lver>man had beou only 
a pleasant evening’s entertainment’ 


INDIA AND CHINA 


Br DR PROBODH CHAEDRA BAGCHI si a d im {Pans) 
Tn? Beoinvtvq or Historic it Rixvtion 


T HF history of India is inseparable from the 
history of the whole of Asia, rrom 
the most ancient times the migration of 
races or the cultural raoicment of one 
country has affected the other India has 
never been an exception to it and her 
apparently insurmountable natural barriers 
have never succeeded in vhuUing her up 
from th“ rest of Asia. The problem of India 
therefore is an Asiatic one and she has got 
to look up to her neighbours with greater 
interest than ever China with her vast 
popnlation of 43S millions, with the great 
re ources at her command and with the 


increasing promises she is making everydiy 
draws our attention more than any other 
country 

js oot a mete accident that China is 
t outside world by a name 

Which Indm gave htr for the first time 
{V/una skt Q«fi) and the Chinese nohiUty by 
a name doited tram Sanstril {3h,idar,„- 
Mantnn) Though these too great countries 
Qt Asm have lost since last few hundred years 
all consciousness of their former relations 
archives of tho historian still cheri'h the 
Kmmisceaces of a glorious past still in 
the solitary corners of tho far eastern countne" 
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the rajna?tene? zsalJuUy gaard the sacred 
anemiries of lodta. Still the pioat monks 
toward* the \\e*t«>rn land of Ttfii chou 
•dodia) the land of Satyarauni the paradise 
■of Fa hten and Illuan tsang 

But the science of late ha.s come to Ho 
help of a rising national oonscinuano % and 
<ho patient labour of scholars is being 
ntili'.cd to lay the foundation of international 
amity It is high time for us tho Indian* 
cot to remain contented with our lot but to 
Ity to understand what our forefathers 
achiered towards the diffusion of Indian 
cuUnre abroad That profitable study will 
no doubt contribute a good deal to tho 
•establishment of a better mntoal understanding 
between ouisclrcs and onr neighboors the 
■Chinese ^Vo will tnere'oro try to trace tho 
history of this ancient cultural motement 
in its briefest outline 

In tho middle of the 3rd century before 
Christ China was still dinded amongst nine 
fcndal chiefs A Central Govemraent, that of 
the Chesn existed hot it was more or less 
■cpherreraL Chong siang the chief of tho 
principality of Ts in destroyed snccessiTcly 
A Domber of other feudal states and grew up 
■sufficiently powertol to attack and defeat Ih® 
•central authority During throe years of Ins 
Tetgn he constantly fought against tho princes 
which disputed his snpreme anthority This 
fight Was successfully continncd by his son 
Cheng a man of nnconlcslable genius n© 
pursued energetically tho destruction of tl o 
feudalism and became the true founder of 
"the Chinese empire and its national unity 
lie assumed the title of She Houangti i o tho 
■first sovereign emperor But tho work of 
unification and organisation which ho had 
commenced was not completed during his 
life-time It was continncd by tho Han 
•dynasty which succeeded tho Ts in They 
-founded tho Chintso nation on a definite 
basis by giving to tho intclligejitsin the droit 
•de ate m the government “She Ilouaog ti 
demolished tho feudal citadels and snpprcswd 
the nobility but tho Hans founded on tlo 
•devastated soil a now civili«ation where tho 
power did not belong to tho noblest but lo 
•the wisest . , .. 

Of tho Han dynasty tho epoch of the 
Emperor ^\u (140 80 B C) was tho most 
remarkable on account of its external policy 
which opened up routes to ihe foreign 
■countries and laid tho foundation of 
international relation And it was in 
"this period that China came into touch 


with India In the year 138 B C m 
order to fortify better his position against 
the Iltong nous (tho Huns) tlie hereditary 
encffltc-> of Chins Han u li entrusted a 
certain Chang Kien with a mission to search 
for an ally amongst tlio Great ^uo cho 
(Fa \uo che) people who occupied at that 
time the north western valley of tho Oxus 
Chang Kien returned to China m 120 B C 
after an absence of 12 years Althougli hts 
mission was not successful his expedition 
had a considorablo effect in opening up lo 
China an entire new world. Tlio report which 
ho submitted to Han tt ti contained precise 
information about Iiffcront occidental states 
Tti yuan (Ferganah) Ajan si (t’arthia' Ta / n 
(Dactrn) etc. He made another important 
remark while ho was m tho country of 7a hut 
(Dactria) ho found to his groat surprise the 
bamboos and cotton stuff of tho southern 
provinces of Chino, \un nan and Sso-chuan 
Ho came to know from tho natives of the 
country that thtre was a neb and powerful 
kingdom called Shen on (India) and tho 
caravans which brooght tho product of south 
China passed across that country up to 
Afganistan (Ano fu 

Henceforth Han W u ti turned his attention 
into two directions Ho wanted on ono hand 
to take away from (ho Hiong nous, tho small 
states which tliev occupied to tlo west of tho 
provinco of Kan su and m tho eastern psrtof 
Turkestan and on tho otlicr hand to open 
in the south tho routo of India. In 115 B C 
Han Wu tl succeeded ID annexing tlio (Vostern 
territories now known as Ix^ing cheou 
han cheou Su cheou and Touen 
hoang and driving tho Hans towards tho north 

Henceforth embassies were frequently 
sent by tho Chinese Court to tho foreign 
countries Intimate relation was established 
with tho country of Ta luan (lergmih) 
which possessed tho most beautiful horses 
Friendly relation continued till 102 B C 
when a rapture took placo and a Chincso 
armv was sent to besiege tho capital (Oura 
tape} of Ferganah which was soon reduced 
Tho people of Ferganah submitted and promised 
to send tribute to tho Chincso Court 

In order to command well tho routes of 
Fastern Turkestan which had established 
commerco with the \\ cst. tl o Chincso resolved 
lo annex tho Western territory lo China m 
the Frst century A D In 73 A D tho 
general Pan chao was entrusted with this 
mission after 10 years of continual Uar 
ho eucceeded in submitting most of tho 
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states oi the Tarm region, either by diplo 
macy or by force He fixed the seat of his 
administration at Eucba in 91 AD 
MiUtary posts vrere fonnded along the great 
routes and henceforth safe and regular com 
mnmcation with the Western countries was 
established 

Bat even before the beginning of this official 
communication we have historical dati to 
prove that unofficial relation existed between 
India and China We will leave aside the 
pious legends about the arrival of 18 Indian 
missionaries of Asota to the Chinese capital 
in 217 B C— a legend certainly forced at 
a later date We will leave aside also the 
much disputed question of Indian influence 
on the philosophy of Lao tseu the founder 
of Taoism 

It 13 at present an established fact that 
the name China (Cina) given to the country 
has been current amongst foreigner* through 
its Indian form The form Stnac (Tfttnac) 
which Ptolemy mentions is no doubt based 
on the Sanskrit form Oina which was derived 
ftoin the name of the Ts in d7ns«ty which 
rose to prorainoQce under she Houang ti 
From the middle of the XVIIth century the 
Father Martini proposed to derive the name 
of Chma from the name of the Is in 
dynasty (249—207 B C) The opinion was 
accepted for a long tune till Von Richtofea 
and Temcn do Lacowpenc started new 
theories based on imperfect knowledge of 
Chinese philology All these theories were 
at last definitely discussed by Professor Paul 
Polliot who established that the explanalion of 
Father Martini satisfies all exigencies of 
philology The report of Chang Lien proves 
without doubt that commercial relation wa* 
already existing between India and Cbioa 
in 2nd century before Christ by some land 
route which connected South Western China 
and India So there is nothing impossible 
if a cenlnry earlier the name of the 
conqncnDg dynasty of Tsinhad penetrated 
tho South Western provinces of China (Sse 
cbnan and Yun nan) and reached the eais 
of tho Indians through these countries It 
was certainly at this time that the name Otna 
appeared in India Doting the advance of 
tho Indo-Scyths towards Bactna in the And 
and Ist centnnes B C Tho Indians heard 
about the Chinese frem the north wert. 
f^atcr on in the first century A D when 
regnlar commercial relation had been established 
between India on one a do and Indo-Chioa and 
Insnlindia on tho other Indian sailors 
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followed the coast line and reached Tonkin 
whew they met the Chinese. Already used 
to ciU the Chinese Cinn the Indian navi 
gators continued to call them by the same 
name The Chinese however had no difficulty 
to recognise themselves under that historical 
name ,, ^ 

The Roman orient was called 
Til Ts in on account of the fact that men 
of those countries were similar to the people 
of China In the C&inese version of Lalita 
vistara prepared during the latter Han 
period (25—220 AD) The language of 
China IS translated as the language of 
Ts in Even in later translations of Buddhist 
tests Chma is mentioned as the land of the 
the character is the same in the name 
of the Ts m dynasty 

It will be therefore idle to dispute all 
these evidences and try to take back the 
name Ctna to an earlier date than the 8rd 
century B C For us it is sufficient 
to point out that the mention of Cim in 
Indian literature already presupposes an 
luiercoucse betweeu India and China long 
before the introduction of Buddhism 

Besides it has been now shown that Indian 
stones migrated to China at an early date- 
we find traces of them in the writings of 
some Chinese authors of the second century 
B C The prince Licou ogah otherwise knowor 
as Houai nan tsen (died in 122 B C) is an 
well known author of the 2nd cen B C 
His writing contains leminiscences of an 
Indian story Houai nan tsen speaks of the 
great Tn who while going to the country of 
the naked people left his clothes before- 
entering and put them on when coming '^ut, 
thus showing that wisdom can adapt itself 
to circumstances The story is the remmi 
scene of tho aiadano of a Budhisattva who 
did the same thing when he went to the 
country of the naked people for doing 
commerce From these indications concludes 
Professor Chavannes it can be ascertained that 
long before the introduction of Bnddhism in 
China the Indian stories must have penetrated 
the country and the far East It is still to be 
known however if these stones really came 
from India or were derived from some 
common source 

Tho introduction of Bnddhism in China 
beioro thobegmning of the Christian 
however a class of traditions 
which would have us believe that the^ 
raissmnanes of Asoka went to China m 217 
B U to preach Bnddhism They were 
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imprisoned at the order of the Emperor but 
■^ere soon released when they produced 
some miracle In the end of the second 
■century B C (121 B 0 ) the Chinese general 
Ho Kiu ping after his rvar with the Huns 
returned to the capital with a golden man 
This was the tradition says an image of 
Bnddha There is however another set of 
traditions which would place the first arrival 
of Buddhism in the year G8 A D When 
Ming ti of the Han dynasty dreamt of a 
golden man and came to know from his 
courtiers that it was Bnddha He sent two 
-ambassadors in search of the followers of 
Buddha The two ambassadors says the 
tradition soon returned to the capital with 
two Indian Monks Kasyapa Matanga and 
Dharmaratna, who translated the first 
Buddhist texts into Chinese 

None of these traditions however is 
trustworthy The political condition of 
■Central Asia in the time of Ts in She 
Honan gti when the 18 missionaries are 
supposed to hare come to the Chinese Court 


do not permit us to dream of any relation 
of China with the west. The dream of Mmg 
ti IS also false It was towards the close 
of the 1st century B C (2 B C ) that the 
first Buddhist text was brought by a 
Chinese ambassador (Tsiang King) from 
the Indo Scythian court Besides in the 
middle of the first century BC we hear 
of the existence of monks and laymen in the 
court of a prince of the imperial family 
ruling in the valley of Yoang tse kiang The 
story of the dream of Mmg ti also shows 
that the courtiers of Ming ti were already 
familiar with Buddhism But there is no 
reason of disbelieving the arrival of the 
two monks Kasyapa Matanga and Dharmaratna 
as some of fheir translations are still 
preserved m the Chinese Ttipitaka and bears 
a very ancient stamp The first Bnddbist 
monastery which was built for them in the 
capital of China (Ho>Dan fu) viz Po ma sse 
the white horse monastery played a 
great role for long centuries in the history 
of the Bnddbist church in China 


THE COMPARATIVE EFnClENOY OF INDIAN LABOUR 


B\ RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


I T has been repeatedly said that one of the 
causes of India s industrial backwardness 
is the inefficiency of Indian labour and 
it is generally assumed that this inefficiency 
IS due to racial and other irremovablo canses. 
It is therefore necessary to inquire whether 
the environment and other conditions being 
the same with other Icbonrers Indian labourers 
are really as inefficient as they are tbonght to be 
Such an inquiry was held a few years 
ago under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics United States (GoTcmment) 
Department of Labor by Bajani Kanta Das 
M Sc Ph D former lecturer in economic« 
New \ork University The result of his 
mqiury is embodied in his boob on ^indu 
staoi 'Workers on the Pacific Coast. * It is 


•Pnbl hcl by M alter De, Oniytw smd 
Rerl a and l.e pr To be had at The Modem 
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divided into eleven chapters dealing with 
Immigration Geographical Distribution Occu 
pational Classification Employment and 
Unionism Conditions of "Work Indnstnal 
Lfficiency Wages and Income Standard of 
Living Social Life Traits and Achievements 
and Principal Problems We shall here deal 
bnefly with the subject of the indnstnal 
efficiency of our countrymen in Amenca 
and the allied topics of their morals and 
cleanliness as these have a bearing on their 
efficiency 

As in America the word Indian is used 
to denote the abonginal inhabitants of that 
continent. Dr Das uses the word Hindustani 
to mean a native of India. 

In Amenca our laborers are for the most 
part without the advantages of homo life and 
the inflnence of ■social opinion Moreover 
most of them go there withont any knowledge 
of the language of the country Inspite of 
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these disadvantages as we shall see they 
ate generally as efficient as and sometimes 
more efficient than men of other races 

Dr Dass book is as free from patnotic 
bias as is generally to be expected He 
writes m the true scientific spirit scnipnloas 
ly mentioning everything which goes against 
his countrymen Yet the final verdict is not 
unfavorable to them It is not possible in a 
brief article to reproduce or summarise all 
the evidence and conclusions contained in 
his work for that the book itself should be 
read "We will present to the reader only a 
few of them 

Dealing with the question of tho aptitude 
and adaptibihty of Hindustani workers the 
author says that they become quickly familiar 
with the process of cultivating land with 
modern machinery The work in saw mills 
was also a new vontnre to them but here 
also they adapted themselves very rapidly 
and have become expert in many of the 
operations in a short time 

As regards regnlarity of attendance, Dr 
Das records — 

The II ndnstani workers stand very high in 
the estimation of tlieir employers on this score 
Not only are they punctual but always steady in 
thaw attendAace. v>t\enev« they o«ept a wh 
they stick to it until it is finished 

In applicition and endnraoce the Hindo 
stanis stand very high Employers and 
snponntendcnts speak of them in these 
respects as either good execUent, “steady 
“reliable or industrious They also enjoy 
a high reputation for speed and dexterity 

In the different mdustnal activities in which 
most of the Hmdustanis are at present engas^ 
on the Paafie Coa«t they are regarded as very 
skilful and inscnvsns 

Dr Das quotes evidence to prove his 
conclusions. 

As regards the comparative efficiency 
of tho Indian workers on the Pacific Coast 
the author observes — 

In tl 0 rresent study a spocial attempt was 
made to ascertain he effiaeney of the Hmda 
stmis nq «)m^^red with 0 at of tl e other national 
ities Some of 11 e results were venf ed W a 
large numl^'r of r*cr«ons of d fferont occupations, 
such as m ploTcrs fupennterdente foremen and 
lanoowners ith tl o except on of one or two 
unfavoralle ciiteisms tie people penmlJy spoke 
aery hchly of the cfTcicncj of lie Hindustanis 

Tho unfavoioble criticisms are quoted 
below - 


writes Mr H L Miller a former manager of Ui& 
State Imployment office at Chico Caluornia 

Says & "w F Tooniey,fv\iit grower of FresnOr 
California Japanese and Hindus are about equal » 
Amencans regular ranchers better than either 
Japs or Hindus average man from city not a9 
good as either the Hindus or the Japan^e 
Mexicans and (Axerican ) Indians slower tbaia 
p.bove-mentioQed and not as industrious as any 
of the above race« ’ 

The favorable opinions are far mor©^ 
numerous We quote a few below 

Comparing them (the Hindustanis) to other 
oa lonalities as to their efficiency I can say mav 
they are as good as or better in some pses than, 
the Japanese workers and far above the MexicaB 
and Chinese workers The Chinese are a slc^ 
"lass of workers and the Mexicans have to b& 
watched af| tho time is the statement of Mr 
John A Greene manager of the Public Employ- 
ment Bureau of the State of California at Stockton,- 
Calilomia 

I consider them very efficient writes Mr 
Kelt Gould of Clovjs California really the ^st 
workers we have among the people other than- 
Americans , ^ , 

Mr Carson C Cook of the Rindge Land- 
and Navigation Company at Stockton Caniorma.- 
found the Hindustani farm worker as capable 8& 
the average farmer of any race. _ , „ 

My opinion is remarks II B Graeser HoUvilIer 
Cal thattbe Hindu ranks well in intelligence with 
tie American laborer and I have met a number 
who will rank mu h higher 

The author sums up thus — 

In spite of the difference of opinion as to the exact 
degree of efficiency we might say in conclusion, 
that compared with other races and nationahUe^ 
such as the Mexicans Chinese Japmese. 
Amencans lud Canadians the efficiency oi the 
majority of the Hindustanis is of a very high 
order lo the different fields in which Ihej are- 
engaged 

As regards cleanliness, Dr Das points- 
oat that one of the essential qualities- 
of Hindustani hie is personal cleanliness V 
and in proof mentions the habits of daily 
bathing daily cleaning the teeth alwayswasbing; 
the hands after returning from tho toileC- 
always having the linens and underwear 
clean etc One of the reasons why in> 
spite of these facts the Hindustani worker 
is often considered uncleanly is thus stated 
by the author — 


pointed out that the HindustanP 
does not drees himself with special refere^ 
la^enhisdailvbath wash^ 
ni3 hair bnished hia teeth and donned clean under 
a® *0 appreciate the idea that 

he must adjust 1 13 dre^s according to the siwiM 
etiqnetfo H 13 shirt tlouh freshly washld^ w 
francnlly unironed hjs suit though dean ts 

Then mdusltu efficency Tlavc {©and w tol»e'^m:nlianties mavJ fi% 

net to Icccmpaicd with that of the Amencans Hmdustam look untidy ^ anties make the? 
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Dr Das quotes from India o appeal 
to Canada the following testimony of Dr 
S. H Dawson M D — 


There IS one phase of the Hindu Question 
roncermns which the majonty of the pnblic seem 
to hold most erroneoas opinions 1 refer to nis 
personal habits reuarding cleanliness use or 
alcohol c ! quors etc. As sh p . surgeon on the 
C P R. Steamer iTonteagle and later the Tartar 
at the time of the greatest influr of Uinans 
the majority of those people parsed under mj 
close observation It was my duty to mal^e a 
thoroni’h physical examination of each imrn grant 
at Ilong Kong and although at first 1 
atrongly prejud C“d aga nst them I mst Inis 
prejadee after thousanda of them had p^ed 
throuKh my hands and I had comrared them 
w th the white steerage passengers 1 had seen 
cm the Atlantic. I refer m part cular to the 
''khs and I am not exaggerating in the 
least when I say that they were one hundred 
wreent cleaner m their haoits and freer frorn 
msease than the Eoropean steerwe pas'^engere i 
hod came in contact with The E impressed 
me as a clean wanly honest race- My more recent 
impress oos as surgeon in mm ni» camps 
thousands of white men where iramoraluy is 
nfe has increased ray respect for the Sitns 

A special attempt was made says the 
author to ascertain the amount of nee 


and crime among the Hindustanis on the 
Pacific Coast One of the points of investi 
gation was the prevalence of venereal 
diseases The evidence quoted shows that 
these were not commoner among them 
than among other races Dr Engel Calexico 
found that these diseases among them were less 
than among others “From the standpoint 
of health and morals observed Dr Corry 
I think they compare favorably with any 
other class of citizens 

The evidenv,e quoted also shows that 
in criminality the record of the Hindu is 
not worse but rather better than that 
of other races in America 

Tbo author also quotes evidence to show- 
that m integrity and the spirit of self 
respect the Indian labourers in America 
stand high 

Dr Dass book ought to be translated 
into the chief Indian vernaculars— parti 
cnlarly Hindi 

He has rendered a national service which 
we hope will be duly recognised and appre 
dated 


OSKAR YON MILLER, GERMAN ELECTRICAL 
engineer visiting INDIA 


P ROF Benor Kumsr S»rt«r Editor Journal 
of the Indian Katioml Chamber ol 
Commerce has received a c^mnmw 
hon form Fvcellenz Geheimer Baurat Ur 
0 kar Tod Miller to the effect that under 
the auspices of the Korddeutscher Iloyd n 
German Shipping Company he has been 
iting Singapore Java Bali and the other 
islands of the group Dr A on Miller is 
electrical engineer and founder director oi 

Deal (f CO Mtoeiin (German Mu'eam ol 
'natural 'Science and Technology) at Jlunicn 
In Bavaria. ^ 

The object of his trai el» is to study the 
collecUons m the field of the natural scien^ 
the historical monuments as well a» the 
sources of water power He i» expected to 


be in Calcutta by the last week of January 
and IS likely to spend a month or so visiting 
Benarev Delhi Jaipur Bombay Madras and 
Colombo 

As some of our engineers and indnstria 
lists as well as persons interested in economic 
development science and technology may 
liko to make the personal acqnaintance of 
the distiDgni'hed traveler a few items of his 
professional and scientific career are being 
enumerated below 

1881 "Visits tie Electro-technical Exbibi 
tion at Pans as the govemmentcommissioner 
of Bavaria. 

ISS** Organizes the International Electrical 
FxhibitioD at Munich the first j of its kind 
10 Cennany 
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1882 A Private society sends him to the 
hmted States Fm England to study the 
electrical ■works 

1883 Invited by the Austrian Government 
to help the commission preparing the legal 
regulations relating to the industrial use of 
electricity. 

188-1 Leaves government service on the 
invitation of Emil Ratbenau, the industrialist, 
to be associated with him in his newly 
founded ‘ German Edison Co’ (which after- 
wards has grown 
into the world- 

famous Allgemeine 
Llel tnxifaeisgeseUsch- 
aft, General Electnc 
works for the manu 
faclure of electrical 
machineries 

Almost at the same 
time the Berliner 

EleUn^xtaeis’^iierl e is 
cstablishcdbyRethenau 
and Ton Miller with 
the object of furnish- 
log Berlin with 

electnc light 

1890 Returns to 
and begins 

independent 


Munich 
his 

practice 

1801 Invited to 
Frankfurt to organize 
the International 
Electrical Exhibition 
Water power is used 
and electncity is 
earned to a distance 
of 180 kilometres 
(roughly about 113 
miles) Ho "compels 
the distant cascades 
of the Neckar,’ as 
sings a poet, ‘to 
function on the banks of the mam ’ 
A wonder of that epoch of electrical mdust y 
and science Germany wins world lecogoition 
as an electrical power 

18*11 1900 Undertakes the establishment 
of clectncal works of all sorts for (i) Munich 
the l*ar TIVric to operate the industrial 
section of the city ( ii 1 llcrmannstadt in 
Roumaan (ntilizing the water power of the 
Carpathian Mouatains), (iii) Moran and Bozen 
m bonthem Tyrol Austria now m Italy, 
<uU\izing the water power of the Etscb River) 
fiv) Tettoang jn Wuerttooberg (el*clncal 


railway), (v) Strassburg in Alsace (now in 
France), (vi) Wiesbaden, (vn) Riga m Russia 
(now in Lettland), (vui) Ludwigshafen, and 
other cities of Central and Eastern Europe 
1896-1903 Publication of Die Versorgimg 
der Slaedle mtt EleUnxitaet (Supplying the 
Cities with Electricity), a comprehensive book 
in two volumes on electrical science and 
industry The utilization of water power has 
attracted the authors greatest attention 

1902 At the ‘ Congress of German 
scientific luvesbgators 
and medical men” 
which sits at Karlsbad 
V Miller formulates 
his precise plan in 
regard to the electri- 
fication of Germany, 
and specially of 
Bavaria ( which is 
poor in coal) 

19 U Submits to 
the Bavanan govern- 
ment the plan for 
the unification and 
centralizahOD of oil 
tleotrical public works 
on the right side of 
the Rhine 

1914 21 The Bayern 
tcerle project develop- 
ed and work, com- 
menced. The indus- 
tries and railways of 
the whole of Bavana 
to be operated from 
one mam centre fed 
by water-power 

In addition to the 
professional engineer- 
ing activities by which 
V Miller has been 
able to contribute 
some of the most 
installations to Germany 



T-i . ft. tlakar Vm Miller 
Eleclncal Eopneer and tooader of the 
Deutachs Museum 


imposing industrial 

and render econmic services to the German 
P®opl® his career IS noteworthy for the 
wtablishment of the Deutsches Jfiiscjim at 
Mnmcb which is one of the most remarkable 
institutions of the world The plan was 
broached in 1903 before the Congress of 
tieiman Engineers which held its annual 
•session that year at Munich The co-operation 
of the geologist 7ittel, the physicist Roentgen 
me engineers Siemens Zeppelin and others 
was secured The Kingdom of Bavaria as 
well as the German Empire came to the help 
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In POG the foandation stone was laid for 
the new bnildinp' on the Isar Island A part 
cl it was ready by 1916 Bat the whole 
iDcindmg the library has benn formally 
declared open in 1924 

The psychological origins of tho Deutsches 
iliseum may bo briefly described In 1878 
Ostar Von lliUer visited the South Kensmg 
ton Unseam in Ixindon as a yonng engineer 
And in 1881 as government commissioner he 
had the occasion to attend the International 
Electrical Exhibition at Pans There he 
visited the Conseriatoire des Arts ct ^letters 
It occnrred to him that in entire Germany 
there was no institntion corresponding to the 
British or the French mnsenm of technology 
The German institntions of the 80 s were 
merely school boy collections so to say 
adapted to the reqnirements of stndents and 
professors An elaborate Mnsenm for the 
whole people was yet to bo built. 

There is another aspect of the question to 


which V Miller directed his attention He 
noticed that tho technical musenras of 
liondon and Pans were great indeed in the 
collections Bat neither in the one nor m 
the other was it possible to study the 
scientific discoveries and technical inventions 
m their historical development. The forma 
tive experimental stages m the growth of 
the great discoveries and inventions of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century had 
been neglected as much at Pans as at 
London 

The Deutsches Museum is in dimensions 
the greatest of the technical mnsenms exist 
ing in the world to day And from the 
standpoint of exhibiting the mutual influences 
of natural science and technology the 
Bavarian institution is perhaps unique of its 
kind 

Dr Von Miller is 71 years old and is 
one of the most highly resp“cted of men m 
Germany 


GADHATI— THE TEMPLE TOW OF ASSAM* 


T UE 4Ut Session of the Indian National 
Congress will have been held at Oauhati 
(Assam) under the presidency of Mr S 
Snnivasa Iyengar ex advocate General of 
Madras, before the pnblication of the present 
issue of the Modern Eeiteii This is the first 
session of the Indian National Congress held in 
Assam 

Assam is fairly rich in natural resources 
and her natural grandeur is magnificent 
With the lofty mountains standing along 
the north with vast plains bounded by high 
ranges such as Bhutan Khasia Jamtia Naga 
and the Garo hills and with the mighty 
riverBrahmaputra majestically Cowing through 
her heart, Assam may stand comparison with 
me most beautiful country in the world 
The total area of the province is 77 000 
aq miles 

Assam is sacred with a thousand 
memories of India s past glories memories 
of culture movement of heroic deeds and in 
A^m from a long time past progressive Hindu 
Religion has been a living force It was 

0° Gats History of Assam Asram 
^‘Strict Gazetteer and Hatibaraa s Congress Gn«d& 


ID Assam that Princess Joymotl practised 
passive resistance and cheerfully bore the 
tortures of death while firmly refusing to 
disclose the name of her beloved and brave 
busbaod who was wanted by the Ling 

Gauhati (Qua hathi— High land covered 
with areca nut trees) is sitnated on the left 
bank of Ibe river Brahmaputra The town 
IS located in the district of Kammpa The 
origin of the name Kamrupa is mytbologi 
cally explained as follows 
When Sati died of vexation at the discourtesy 
shown to her husband Siva by her father Daksha 
Siva overcome by gnef, wandered about the world 
cairjine her dead body on his head In order 
to put a stop to his penance, \ ishnu follow ed him 
and lopped awaj the body pecemealwith his 
discus It fell to earth in fifty one different pieces 
and wherever each piece fell the eround was 
held to be sacred. , Her organs of generation fell 
onKamginie Nilachal Hill near Gauhati and 
the place was thenceforth held sacred to Aamakhya 
As Biva still continued to do penance the other 
gods became afra d that he would therebv acquire 
universal power and accordingly despatched 
Kamdeb the Indian cup d to make him fall in 
again and thereby break his penance He 
succeeded m his mission but so enraged as Siva 
at the result, that he burnt him to ashes by a 
fiery glance from the eye m the centre of his 
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forehead Kamdeb eventually recovered his ongmal 
form and the country where this took, place 
became known as Kamrupa (Gait A Histr^ of 
Assam p 11) 

Narak Asur, according to legends is said 
to have erected the temple of Kamakshya 
in the heroic period of the Mahabharata He 
made Pragjyotishpnr (Modern Gaohati) his 
capital and fortified it There is still a hill 
in the vicinity of Gaahati which is called 
the hill of Narak Asur Narak s son Bhaga 
■datta fought for the Katiravas in the great 
battle of Rurukshetra It was in this holy land 
of Kamrup that ancient sages like Basistha 
Sankaracharya Easyapa and others found 
uitable places for their Tapasya For many 
centuries the history of the district is involved 
in great obscurity Some histonans assert that 
the line of Narak was displaced by a Bodo 
chief who ruled at Gauhati It appears that in 
the 11th century A D Kamrnpa wasinclnded 
m the territories of the Pala Rings who 
were powerful and civilised monarchs They 
were lords of Pragjyotishpur (Modern Gauhati) 
The huge tanks in the neighbourhood of 
Gauhati and the bricks and mortar found in 



every direction beneath the soil show that it 
must have been a place of great importance 



BasisiJia Ashram Gauhati 

To the sonth there are remains of ramparts 
(one made by Arjun the Bnragohain in 1667 
A D) nearly four miles distant from the 
met 8 bank and it is obvious that such an 
extended line of fortifications could only have 
been held by a large army The contrast 
between the glories of old Gauhati and the 
dead level of mediocrity which is the dis 
tmgoishiog feature of the district at the 
present day is very marked * lo the 16th 
century the Koch Rings came into possession 
of the district The power of this dynasty 
however rapidly declined and in the 17th 
century the district was the scene of continual 
wuflicts between the Muhammadans and the 
Aboois Within a short space of 50 years 
Gauhati was taken and re taken no less than 
8 times by rival aspirants and these raids 
brought great misery and hardship upon the 
inhabitant Towards the end of the 17th 
century Kamrnpa was definitely incorporated 
m the kingdom of the Ahora Kings 38 Kings 
of the dynasty ruled the country after which 
began to exert his influence 

help was unavoidably asked for An expedi 
to D^*®bardson was dispatched 

to drive oat the Burmese from Assam The 
Burmese suffered a defeat and according 

lemtorr 'fl, Burmese quitted the 

StaX tr I -issainese rras 

Uritish Indian Government And in 19'’b 

ri “ Jatcr Assam has luvMed the 

Indian National Consre^s to cVioran j j 
the future destm^ of the 
Indians Ihemselresi *’5' 


• Assam Dt Gazetteer 
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Ganhiti is a port of call for the nver 
steamers and an excellent metalled md 
niDS from Gaubati Gbnt to Shillong the head 
qaarters of Assam Tbo town is growing 
steadily and the population in 1872 1881 
ISJl 1901 and 1921 was 11492 116% 

8‘’S8 11661 16000 Tespectirely Daring 

the Ahora mle this town became the residence 
of the Viceroy for Lower Assam The Abom 
Viceroy nsedtohe the mler of the exteosivo 
district and was in charge at the rehtions 
between Assam and Bengal At that time 
Ganhati was garrisoned by some five or an 
hundred men 

the European poml of view the 
city has not been very attractive Buchanan 
Hamilton in his Memoirs of Assam (1809) 
descnbes the city as a “very poor place 


The bracing; climate ot Sbilloag tras perhaps 
more attractive to the Furopean ofEcials who 
did all they conld to effect the transfer of the 
Seat of Government from Gaobati to Shillong 
The District Gazetteer states 

For many years after oar (Bnhsh) occapat on 
^ahati remained the headqnartere of the provroco 
oat It enjoyed a very evil repatation for iinhealtbi 
ness. CoL Hopkinson the Comm ss oner in 1866 
oroaRht a powerful ind ct nent aga nst the district 
whCT advoeatinw the transfer of his headqoartm 
to Sh Hong The European popalat on of the 
place mast have been very small but death was 
only too busy in their ranks 

Their agitation however was successful 
and even to this day when Assam has got 


the status of a province Shillong is the 
capital of Assam. 

Inspite of the denunciation by Enropeans 
the situation of the town is extremely 
picturesque To the south Ganhati is sur 
rounded by a semi circle of thickly wooded 
hillock while in front the mighty river 
Brahmaputra rolls on In the centre of the 
river lies a rocky island the further bank 
IS fnnged with graceful palms and the view 
IS ogam shut in by ranges of low bills 
Considerable improvements in drainage and 
water supply have been effected and the town 
la now very healthy 

The most noteworthy event in the recent 
history of Ganhati was the great earthquake 
of 1897 which devastated the whole town 

Ganhati is theehieftown and administrative 
headquarters of the district 
and principal centre of trade 
in Lower Assam Tea is a 
flounshmg industry in the 
distnct There are good 
educational facilities in the 
town The Cotton college named 
after Sir Henry Cotton formerly 
Chief Commissioner oi Assam, 
IS DOW affiliated to the Calcntta 
University up to M A standard 
Besides there is a Law College 
(Earle Law College) and a 
large number of H E 
Schools 

Recently a museum under 
the appellation of Eamnipa 
Anusandkan Samtly have been 
established at Ganhati It will 
surely bring to light all the 
past glories of Assam that are 
now consigned to oblivion 

Ganhati has aptly been called the temple 
town ol Assam Aboat two miles to the 
west of Modem Gauhati on the summit of the 
hiilachal Hill lies the Aamalht/a temple —a 
place of pilgrimage visited by the Hindus 
from every part of India. 

Eam^hya should be vis ted by every lover ot 
the p cturesque A paved causeway which trad 
tion says was constructed by i^arafc Asur thousands 
of years ago stretches from the Trunk Eoad to the 
spur oa wh eh the temple stands The path is 
steep and the rocks had been worn to a si ppery 
smoothness by tte leet of eenerations of pilgrims 
The 8 des of the h U are rocky m places even 
precptous but wherever they can find a foot hold 
the g ants of the freest have driven the r roots 
into the earth and huge pepul and rubber trees 
cast the r shadows over the path At e ther end 
it passes thiough an archway of fine masonry and 
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here and there the rocks alons the side have been 
hewn into the semblance of Rods From the summit 
of the hill there is a maRnificent view over the snr 
roundinR countiy Its feet are washed by the 
mighty Brahmaputra whose channel at this point 
IS shut in by rocks on either hand To the room 
there are the tambled masses of the Khasia Uills 
rising ont of the alluvium as cliffs rise out of the 
sea, the flat and fertile valleys with which they 
are intersected forming a striking contrast to their 
precipitous and jungle coiered s des On the north 
are fields of golden rice and yellov, mustard 
groves of palms and feathery bamboos surroonded 
and enclosed by rockj h 11s while far away m 
the distance are the bine range of Bhutan and the 
lsnol^y peaks beyond 

Another place of pilgrimage situated in 
the vicinity of Gauhati is the U nananda 
island — the place which was the delight o 
Uma. Siva Smha built a temple at this place 
in 1720 A D and dedicated it to Siva and 
Parvati 

Near tlie Umananda there is another 
small hillock called JJrbasi and on the north 
bank of the river stands on a rocky proroon 
tory the temple of AstcaUanta The story 
goes that Sriknsbna halted here with Rnkmioi 
and the holes now visible to the rocks have 
been made by his horse s hoofs Near aboot 
lies the temple of Ugratara and Chatrakar 
The most interesting temple near Oaubah is 



rock m the miMIo of the mer Brabma 
putra with the signal pillar Gauhati 
Miagraha (nine planets) It stands on the 
summit of a low hdl on the east of the town 
and the roof of the dome has completely 
disappeared. Looking down from at>o^o 
to the floor of this open cockpit are seen the 
altars of the sun moon and other seven 
The T asistha Asrnm lies nine 
of Gauhati amongst the 
TTA Picaresque surroundings The 
A D by Rajah 

thAa.rro \ octeflin 


\iIio IS said to have spent some time in the 
loc'ility littdresnar is another temple near 



Umananda Island Gauhati 
Gauhati erected by Sira Singh in memory of 
his father the hero Rudra Singha who died 
in 1714. At Hajo near Gauhati stands the 
celebrated temple containing the image of 
Nnsingh Avatar of Tisbnu and Buddhists 
too consider this as a place of pilgrimage 
The place is also regarded as the holy Poa 
Mecca of the Mabamroadans 

To the north bank of the Brbamaputra 
just opposite to Gauhati lies the battle field 
of Saraigbat Here the army of Anrangzab un 
dertbecommand ofRajaRam Sing had to suffer 
an ignominous defeat at the hands of Lachit 
Bar Phukan in 1668 The historical associa 
tion of Saraighat is revered by every Assamese 
Ihe Congress town is located at Pandu 
abont four miles off modern Gauhati where 
the Pandavas are said to have halted for 
some tune during their evile The temple of 
Sbua. known as Pandunath was said to 
have been founded bv the Paudavas 

The Congress Toim itself is divided into two 
— the i/ongre«5i grounds proper and the 
Leaders Camp The Leaders Camp is built on 
the rmlvray land on the Brahmaputra towaids the 
® Station and is about 

nai^ mile oft from the Congress grounds proper 
» 4 U grounds proper are at the foot 

of the Kamakhya hill and the Pandu Feeder 
passra thresh a portion of it encircling the 
portion The entire Congress Town com 
acres of land The 
raviiion 13 located in the centre of the grounds 
dd^tes camp on the north west, and 
fhA K.* 0° the south west and facing 

ejounds The romantic spot on the 
Sth the specul cottage 

Mm«l tamp is situated has been 

The man gate of the 
S^em Swaraj gate The 

tSL® pavilion has been named 

Gaattni Kate, while Ansan gate is the name 
given to the southern gate • p C S 


•Con'’res3 Go de 
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IBooib »n (he foUotctng languages ufQl benoiuxd Assamese Bengali English, ^nck Oerman 
Oujarati Hindi Italian Kanarest ilalayalam llaratht, Nepali Onga Portuguese I^niabi 5»naAt 
Spanish Tamil Telugu and Urdu hewapapers penoduals school and college text-^oks ana timr 
annotations, pamphlets and leaflets rtpnnia of magaxtne articles addresses etc mil not be noiicea. The 
recent of hooks recexied for rentto mil not be acknowledged nor any (puenee relating thereto answered 
Ihe renew of any book IS not guaranteed Books should be sent to our office addressed to the Assamese 
Benewer the Hindi Beiieirer the Bengali Renetrer etc according to the language of the books M 
enliasm of book reviews and notices i«/i be published— Editor if R ] 
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ScEtrs FROM INDIAN Ljfe By Sarda Cfftman 
Ukil R. ChatterjH 91 Lpiper Circular Road 
Calcutta Rs 2 Postage extra 
This IS a beautiful album of twentyflva draw 
Wfs by Saradacharao UkU finely printed on ait 
I«Per There are besides a charminp drawing on 
Jr'.^ and a photographic portrait of the artist 
there are hnet descriptions of the pictores A 
loreward by Dr James H Cousins enuances the 
wine of the album Dr Cousins says 
. Mr Ukil 3 drawings are not sketches in the 
rough sense They are finished works m the r 
own class They throb with a common melodic 
‘errour \et each gives m its own way the artists 
emotional and intellectual response to the touches 
Of the multifarious life of his country 
He conclodes — 

Aiiis book will bnng an evuufsife pleasure to 
fvery lover of art and will do much to reveal true 
milia to India herself as* well as to other peoples 
X 


, DrciTS^Avn Cnnni—Bj Rudyard Kiplmg 
Macmillan Dominions Edition 

^>3 new and interesting volume contains some 
hilherto unpublished poems nearly all being 
inipircd by the war and a similar set of short 
^ne«— some of them of war and the post armistice 
period 

, Of the poems one \ ineyard beginning with 
already famous lines At the eleventh hour 
ne came (hough written with dignified restraint 
cerfainlv not been soothing to American pndo 
‘‘ bas already evoked considerable criticism there 
«a at least one striking parody has already been 
Publ shed in retort 

Mr Kipling s stones are always welcproe 
specially as of Ute we have received so little 
imm his pen All the stones however of this 
®®ne« hi»7o not attained the n»ual high watermark 
^■.b^iplings genius Some of them are quite 
°^'nary and provide dull reading but there arc 
otthers which sparkle with the usual brill ance of 
'ms popular author On the pate The Janeites 
ine bull that thought are very readabe and 
mteresting stone® 

e DA‘5 

j. Tiir LviTEpaxL Riuokn or Sni Chaitavta B/ 
hartndra \alh ( lollmee B A ^adlur 
;ooir‘’'’5a ilAofoM Pamhati 24 Pargoi as het gal 
0 pnee SIX annas 


Tb s little pamphlet of 32 pages coDsists of two 
essay® on If orlcf Peace and on Modem Vatshnaiism 
the Religion of Sri Chaitanpa The author is a 
devout foflou er of the Gaudiya or Bengal school 
of \aisnavism and Reproposes the religion of Sri 
Lhaitanva as the solntion of the evils of the 
age The discourse between Sn Chaitanya 
and Raja Ramanaoda as narrated m that 
great book of Bengal \aishDavi<m which is indeed 
one of the greatest work® of Indian religion and 
philosophy the Chaitanya Chartiamnta ot Knshna 
das Eaviraja is taken as the basts of tbs author s 
arguments and be emphasises on the idea that 
all other religious eTpenences are bnt stages or 
stepping stones to the highest form of experience 
which IS that of ecstatic love for Ood as Jio lover 
of the soul the madhura rasa of the \aisnavas It 
13 a slight little work andalthongh neither inspired 
nor deep or erudite the auothor’s conviction and 
his earnest desire to draw all to the beauty of the 
ideal of Sn Chaitanya have all our sympathy 


n^mi^k TO ilAinEiiiv By FisAnti Bkikaji 
Dawke i/rwd mastn Municipal School Maileran 
1924 pp 120 with map C tllvstiations price Ro 


This IS a guide to the hill station of Alatheran 
near Bombay giving detailed information in all 
matters conneted with the place The writer 13 a 
Kwidcnt of the town and is m love with this beau 
tiful epoton the Ghats and what 13 more knows 
all that aresident who is acting as a guide to new 
comers should know about it His book thus being 
wntten with both knowledge and svampathv is sure 
to be helpful to the sojurner or visitor to llatheran 

S K. C 


Histott OP IvpiAM Tariffs Bg \ J Shah B 
A Ph D {Fcon) Lond PuUtshers—Thacke 16 Co 
Bombay <C London Price Rs 1 8 


This book 13 an attempt to provide a non 
parti«ao history of the development of tariff policy 
in fna a At a t me when inter imperial economic 
and tariff problems are drawing so mneh of 
attention the work 13 very opportune 

The 'ubject has been studied by periods 
classifi^ according to_^ the problems which 
dom rated them The first chapter deals with 
«je native customs system especiallv under the 
Jlcgnnie Customs at the ports did not (hen 
exceed o P c advalorem but the trade of India 
yn s oWrocted by an elaborate system of inland 
transit duties. The second chapter deals with the 
period from I 60 to IS33 and describes the 
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British attempts at fiscal loconstniction on pm* Ocnertl Bank of India cstallislied in 1780 ^ a 
vincial basis ^urinj: the period from 1833 and limited Inl jUly lank a hundred shareli^dcra 
1875 dealt Trith m the thiid cliaptcr. many of the (not more than 400 quarter sliareholdors) 
most pressmg reforms on lines of Ircc trade some were pnnleged M oncinal 
policy nad been introduced in the customs syatem 8 of the Articles of the Bank said The subsOTbOT 
ofInW In chapter lA Dr Shah csamincs shall be liable to no nsk or claim bejond the 
thoroughly all the tendencies that led to tlie amount of their subscription 
tanff policy m Jodia danas the first bs}! 0 / tho Mr eircs some Kood spemmens of the 

19th century and exposes no\y the subordmation instmmcnts of banking of those days both buropcan 
of India to British interests wtis Always tho chief and mdiccnous and those form onoof Uie most 
charactenstic of the tanfT policy framed for India. intcrestinR features of the book Tho rmcr is 
In the fifth sixUi and seventh chapters wluch stmek everywhere m tho book ly ono ontstanaini: 
cover the penod between 18)7 and 189G we aspect of early luropean Banking in India It is 
notice how with the mAm object of encouraging the constant effort made by those l^Kcrs to adapt 
the mterests of British trade and indnstnca the themselves to local conditions and tho readmess 
prmciplts of Free trade were practised with with vljich they went m for even danng c^n- 
vengeance in India, irrespective oi all fioancial ments. In the conclusion of his Look Jlr omm 
and industrial needs of the country, often against states a reason for the success of European ]^k- 
the strong and continuous protests of the Govt of ing in Indix Vhen these Bonkers came to India, 
of India and always against a unanimous public the mdigenous banking was in an advanced state 
opinion The eighth chapter has been deiotcd to of development and ono wonders how the ruropcaM 
tiiff changes ^tween 1896 and 1922 Generally could esiablish themselves in Indio. Mr omha 
speaking the old policy of free trade was continaed says “The reason is that they supplied a want and 
till 1914, except at tunes when strong foreign made important contnbutions to banking in India 
compehlion endangered Bnhsh or Imperial Be also soys In tracing the history of early Loro* 
mterests From 1914 the financial stress of the pcan Unks many ((acstiODS naturally anso in tbo 
•war caused large increases m the low pre-war mmd of the economic enquirer The first is why did 
tariff of India, and consequently Impenai rre> not (he indigenous bonks adapt themselves to the 
ference became a subject of senous disctissioo new conditions \\ hy was it necessary to establish 
The Indian movements for a protective tanff and European lonks with state aid r we Iiavo seen 
Iiscal autonomy also gradually developed alter (hat Uie indigenous tankers were willing to accept 
the war till the Indian liscal Commisstoo re- Bengal Ikinc Post Bills in preference to their 
commended in 19'’2 protection witli discnmination time honoured hundis Their failure to adjust 


The Bool thus affords an excellent compendium 
of facta relating to the tanil history of India and 
dispassionately delmeates the issues with a 
language at once forceful and conyiocmc 

N.S. 

Earlt EcnoniAir BA^•KI^o rs broti ^vmt some 
BEFLEcnoKS ov rRESESv covtiniov By n Sinha 
eertifkd Associate of Oie Institute of tianlers 
London Published by Macmillan ana Cfi Ltd 
St Martins Street L^on 1927 /Vice Sh 12 6 
net 

This book IS a distinct contnbution to the 
economic Historv of ilodem India, hlany of us 
have studied deep and well the political history o( 
this period m the hope of mastenng the details 
of the evolution of our serfdom but few have 


tbemselves to the new uroamstanccs must there- 
tore be ascribed not to their narrowness or con- 
servatism bnt to the circniDStances of the timo’ 
What were these circnmstanccs ? We are told 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
whenohe Last India Co, was m power without 
rwponsibility meat of tho foreign t^e passed out 
of the hands of the people. The inland trade was 
also monopolised bj the servants of the Ca for a 
considerable time. As a result of this indigenous 
bankers naturally lost their old pre-eminence ’ So 
the mam and real reason was here rather than m 
the excellence of European Banking 
The book isiwell prmted and got up 

A. C 

^NOinc A10.M.S OF Bfkoal —By J C Smha 


really DDdarstoed how impcrtani it is for the oml J/eed ^ihe Department cf Ecammt-ts 

realisation of this ideal to hunt up the forgotten Polities Dacca Vnnersity Pulltshed by 

chapters of the history of Britain s economic MaemUlan and Co Ltd St Martin Street 

conquret of India. One Plassey did not achieve London 1927 Pnee Sh 12 6 net 

this It was slow and tedious work but it naid Pr«f t r Qmi., i » v 1 »_ 

EOt by panting n/book^onthe earlv hStoTof liigio-BeSi 

Mr Smha bM shown himself to be a hard ^e^ew ^ welromed 

worker Not only that he has rroved h^nlciiF student of Indian economics. British 
be methodical and as possessing a clear idea ofwbat fndia'^and^the*’*6^^ii'Q^ Bntish eco^mics m 
he IS aiming at Early Europein Banking m India- m 

and Mr Smha has gone systematically over” the connuer mi 

records of the Impenai Bank of India the Benral ih^ ntht 1 ^,°^^ conquest was 

Government Record Office, the ImpenaJ means. 

Office lliehbrair of the InshtoteofBantepSLiS ecooomio historv 

Bie lodio Office etc The result has been T ^ foudamcntal political 

book contams infortoahon -which no olhe? hiS iSrt oI lb. » 

contains and gives US definite answers whSe we had ti ^ nse of Bntish economic 

to be satisfies before with only vague oj the subject 

VTio knew thatindiahad ajomt stock^^SS^ figures not 

than half a cenlnry before England had mb- The S?pM id^is wR^^SuSeSr eSSkS 
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to support his own views For eiatnple ho thinks 
that the estimate of Disby of the dram of xr^th 
from Bengal after Plasseyto be exaggerated Inst^ 
of It bemg 500/1 000 million pounds Prof Sinha 
thinks the dram amounted to about £10 mtUions 
(then) or considering the present fall la the 
purchasing power of the Ranee £200 nuUions 
(cowX He, nevertheless, eonsiders this dram to 
have been extremely mjunous to the economic 
life of Bengal The increased exports from 
Bengal representing part of the dram, were 
of little good to Benrali industry on account of 
meir oppressive and exploitative nature Prof 
Smha gives a long and detailed account of the 
abuses wevalent dunng this period. 

The East India Co and their hirelings were out 
to mate monev and some of their dews show to 
what depths they descended for the sake of lucre 
>' hen they were virtual rulers of BengiJ m 1770 
a famine of temble mtensity broke out in that 
province Selling of children eating leaves 
grass and eien dead bodies were of common 
opcnrreaee during the famine The East India 
tA*a Government practically did not move a muscle 
to save the people who were dying like fleas. In 
case a grant of five rupees a day was made 
wr a provinoe contaiains iwOOO people ' 

There are manv other items of mtormation in 
the book which deserve reproductioo but space 
does not permit fulfilment of our desire to do so 
''S congratulate Prof Sioha on the excellent 
Ottality of Ills treatise and hope he will wnte often 
aud more. 

A C 

The New Spmn /7ai-e!<yi Ellis TourOt 
4«iflon tnth a neii. prefacs. Constable and 
Oompany Ltd. 230 G * neL 3926 


of the famous tragedy Will be very helpful to 
University students 

Vsoioma OF a RsTOtiT^rovARr B// Upendra Na0i 
Banaju Published by A L Chakraiarii/ 46-1 
Dusga Omran Mitter St Calcuila 174 Price 
Rs 1-8 1925 

The author of this interesting book was a labell- 
ed anarchist and was tried and deported as sucli 
dunog the Swadeshi movement He narrates a 
pathetic story of a futile endeavour in his humor 
ou3 dear out style The ongmal memoirs were 
written io Hengah 

Qlq(pse3 ot Village life is Noribeiis India 
Hi/ Hon'bte Thakur Rajendra Singh MLC Thacker 
oC Co . Calcuila Pp 132 Price Rs 3 

This volume 13 the collection of several well- 
wnttea essays on Indian village life The author 
has given the pictures of famihi/ thmgs and scenes 
U) a pleasant form The book is written from the 
Standpoint of agncnlturo and will at least give 
some idea to the reader of what the Indian village 
life IS like The book is well got up but the price 
seems to be too high 

CuiRictEn BciLOErs Bj Kharshedji CaxcasR 
Vesai Naiastiri 1925 Pp u02 fVi« not yiiw 

Mr Desai has really done a great service to 
hi3 country by the publication of this veiT useful 
boot— The sayings of the great, the lofty ideas 
ot master minds of ancient and modern times are 
highly valuable for moral and religions upUftment 
of the younger generation The utibty of the 
book has l>eeo enhanced by refixing the bfe> 
sketches of the authors to their sayings The get- 
up 13 excellent. 


This book was written in 1800 hv Jlr Haveloci 
^hs who was then quite young The author now 
^gs out the book exactly as it was written 
he hM his reasons for doing this He thinks that 
the ideas given in the book were much m advance 
cf the hmes and what was then considered to be 
Onfmjeoas and "altra wi/l now be taken as q«rfe 
Sober views The book consists of five cnticsl 
^says on Didero* Heme, NS hitman. Ibsen and 
Tolstoi With an introduction and a conclusion 
The essays are not merely literary ciihcisms , the 
author has tried to infuse in them his own ideas 
about the tendencies of the age Heuoe the i^o 
^^ea Spirit’ The author writes in the preface 
One might best indicate the nature of that spint 
I thought by carefulb selecting certain significant 
personalities and studying them in the fight of 
one s own personal temperament” The book is 
e personal document put lato an impersonal sha^ 
The way m which Mr Ellis discusses about the 
eociak moral religious and intellectual revolntions 
then going on through the writings of the authors 
selected is quite unique Ue has played with a 
dangerous weapon and has come out successiul 
only l^causo he is dexterous. The book will be 
of real interest to students of medem luerar 
movements. 

Sm.vrsrEiRE’^ ILuftEr Edited mlh ulrcdiu^ 
ftoi» notes aud illustrations by AiiamatJi, Jha JL-* 
jfl ahaboii. The Indian lyess Aimiteii. 1326 

This 13 a beautifully got up annotated ledilion 


Tin: C en tc r t or Ltfe By Aurobindo Chose 
The Sha’naa Ptihlishing House Madras Pie 133 
Prvx 114 


The AT/i Shatala of Ihe famous ooet Bhartn- 
hari ha.s been freely rendered id to English verse 
by Sj Qhose The rendennga were made more 
thau 20 years ago Every piece is like a gem 
clear and sparkling— the translations are really 
good We give below one or two Sloka’s ?— 


(1) It 13 not armlets that adorn a man 
Nor necklaces all crammed with moonbnght 

pearls, 

Kor baths, nor ointments, nor arranged curls 
Tis art of excellent speech that only can 
Adoni him jewels pensh. garlands fade 
This only abides and glitters undelayed 
C) Like shadows of the afternoon and moon 
Fnendship in good men is and in the base I 
All vast the lewd man s inits first embrace. 
But lessens and wears away the others bom 
A dwarfish thing groxi s giantlike apace 
CoDSidenn^r^fhe bulk and matter the pnee of 
ihe book is high. 


By Cecil Roberts. 

Ilodder ana t>loughton is bd 

’Dus 13 an addition to the list of Holidav 
Fi^on given in the last month’s Reviews It 
will provide a good four hours reading and wiJl 
teic^ purchase 
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^ ™ IsSSlc afr?oSl7 

Gopal Bangalore Press Bangalore txy the names in the English newspapers English 


- the names mine r-ngnsu uewsiwiicia ajub.— 

Bs 2 {paper eoier) ^jggg have been given to advantage 

The seleeUon consists oi soine oi however is a small matter and does no 


very unscieuuuu ai»u iucuauic 

the names in the English newspapers 


The seleeuon Mnsisis oi bome 
Bhartnhari Santi Sataka^ rendered into English 
some poems of Eobert Boms and several Pi^^ ^,de popularity 
from other poets In selecting tte wmpiler bM 
coMiteed only those nieces schicli beem or 
■With a moral to make the book useful to young 
students ^ j, 


forms of these might nave neen given lo auvauwis-: 
This however is a small matter and does nor 
malenaily affect the book for -which we ■wish a 


S K C 


HINDI 


BENGALI 


SasIivt SE^ 0 Barttauaji Chin (Sin \at- 
Sev Ain ModSks Ciiesa' Jyotish Kumar Gango 
padl jav To be lad of Messrs Clakraiartty 
CliaUerii <t Co Ltd., 15 CbWege 'vjuare OifcM«a 
Bengali l«ar 1333 pp 148 Pnee Be 1 4as 


ViciuTi A Tivaaa By Pu idil KaUcharan 
Santta Published by Ihe Frem pustakdlaya F ilrt i 
lagan Jgra Pp 202 

Ihe book under notice is the result of anti 
^lunammedan propaganda by the Arya Samajists 
and professes to shou into the mysteries in connec- 
tion with the life and doctrine of the Islamic 
prophet Many ongmal texts are freely quoted 
but we fear they are construed to serve the purpose 


'THio o wpll vrittpn bf^t on Ihe life of the ine^re consiruea to serve me purpose 

dl >”11“. We areef op, men that there is^no 


„ ; /,f Q^tv. Hhim anfl hia aohiooAmeni O' me autnor we are ot opinion that mere js uu 

ChtSi Ite sott of nilliflcation We treat learned 


- - _T - gam m ims sort oi viinncation we trust learneu 
Muhommadans should meet the arguments of the 

and we have read It _ with pl^sure Une of the 

documents of old 


strongest and most powerful revolutions 
taking place before our eyes fraught with such 
momentous cocseqneoces to humanity We of 
Ind a should take some interest in the recent 
history and cunent affairs of oar great neighbour 
as there is a great deal for us to learn from the 
march of events which have transformed China 
duncgthe Us fifteen years— tiaaalormed her not 
only politically but also socially and intellectoallv 
The pubiicaboQ of a book like this which w 
nothing if 00 '' opportune shows that such an 
inUreat la not absent m our country The writer 
IS young student who has studied modern Chinese 
history and the Chinese question closely and witli 
discnmination his source of uformation naturally 


UasovtiSiM Bj Chanhamavh Suku.1 M -I 
I T The Ganga Pistakalaja Offee L/Vch\ov 
pp 134 

A popular treatise on psychology The appendix 
gives Eogush eqivalenU of the techmcal terms 
used m the book 


Bhjjutiva Ituias luv B lousouw Aniuni Bj 
/ay^iidro hdjalankar Published bj 
the Jjin J» B«a tm Lahore 104 

Pandi' Vidyalankar has touched upon a very 
mte^tmg ^ subject Ria considerafaons on the 


enough being books and lournals m English and ffc^raphical and orographii^al peculiarities of India 
he has done a real service to Bengali readers by light on Indian history and civilization 

giving them an emmentlv readable wume of the ‘h® strategic points determmed the military 

nabonal movement in China as embodied la the enterpnses lo this land is most ably dealt \itb 
hfeotSiD Aatsen He is dispassionate though Ak-m-^. n,. n. j . t j m .. 

sympathetic, and he has an eye for the esecnlials v Pundit Janardan BhaUa 

of uie story and he has been quite successful ■«{»;£,«„ ,-^giuc}/, 

m this his first literary venture. Oalcuila Pi WH m mth 5b 

A book like this wiU make excellent reading 

for grown up school boys and junior college students Th s book is the hindi translation of the English 
and adnneed college students also -will read it with verson of louis Ivunhe s German work on treatment 
proft There IS a brief preliminary survey of early of the physiognomical defect of the human body 
Chinese histoiy and culture, followed by the biogra- This most important and interestm" subiect is 
phv of Sun let sen h s career his struggles and popularly treated and the plates elucidate the 
suffeciocs and the f ght against the Manebns the contents 
founding of the repubi c, and then the storr of d 

internal d Borders and fore gn intrigue There , i f d led B ajaratiia Das P b- 

atc chapters on Sana personality and on theddaad ^ So is Paja Darunjo Be area 

modern educational systems in China, on the stndent fP 'ja+»i+\/I 

pol U -al movement and on the present poliUcal ^ Thsold work on rhetonc by Maharaia Taswant 
sit^tion in Ch na. inclndrag the question of the Singh of Jodhpur who hv^ at tme o^^h'.b Trhan 
Bohhevik mfluenco in the country and Auranuzib i? well ^ j 

“‘'.““'.S’ l»uit\ro GL 0 S,i,nr bl Jlr Brajirtna Das TffsrereArrto 

Wish the author were a little more careful and the Nagari Praebanm SiV^n nf ^ i3 

totu te tnas terji™ ol the Chinese ”aS POrtM tha^IS a ifSo ^ 

Tho author should have read up something on ^tr “-j* aiso gisen 

tl e pronunciat on of eh ncse as written m Konian Pnihl Jagan latl prosa I 

clianw tors and glided his Ikngah transcnptcffls by tl e Hindi P sIc^bI^m 

^idrigly-whch as thev sUnd in his book m, ISI Ilamso i I oad tala tta Pp , 

Ikngati approximal oas of Fcgli h misprononncu Plain social drama 
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BruvRiTU ArTHA. swra. Part 1 Bj Bham\can 
da^Ktla The Ganja Pitstalalaya O/pee Iveknotr 
/i- 2>5 19'>J 

A popular treatise on political economy o! India 
The chapter on domestic economy is specially 
mterestios _ _ 

Rames Ba u 


ProcRiT AriKAtiAN — By Piniit Btchardas 

Ja ai Ihshi Publtsked by the Oujaral Puratattia 
^[andir Ahmedabad 19'*5 353 Pnee Rs 4 
Under the auspices of the Guiarat Vidyapith 
the Gojirat Puratattva Maudir is doing good work 
in the domain of Indology and a number of usefol 
books popularising the study of Pali and Praknt 
throuch the Gujrati language have been brooght 
out. The present work forms a very good grammar 
of Prakrit, perhapb the best of its kind in an 
Indian language and students of Praknt outside 
Onjaiat should also be able to to use this 
book to odvauta^ as the Praknt is given 
in Devanagan cMracter and the Qujratt rules 
which are also printed in Devanagan are 
eoay to follow at least for speakers of the 
Aryan languages. Tlie author treats of the four 
dialects of Praknt— iUharashtn which with him 
as with orthodoT Jam scholars generally, is Praknt 
proper and Sauraseni Magadhi, Paisacbi and 
Apabhransa. He takes Hemochaodia as bis model 
There is an mtrodaction of some 49 pages the 
greater part of which is taken op in discussing 
the nature and name of the language of the Jaioa 
canonical texts— the socalled Ardhamayadht dialect 
The author thinks that this speech is not the true 
Ardhamagadhi.— It does not agree with the typical 
Ha^hi speeoi as descnbcd by the graramanaos 
and as found used in tlie car'ier dramatists to 
except in one point— the use of— *« for the nominabve 
singular of— a— nouns medieval Jama authors 

called it simply Praknt or sometimes Areha 
;wa/Ti< and implied tacitlv its close agrwmcnt 
with Praknt proper or Slaharashtii ^d llema 
Chandra did not treat this so-called Aruba magadhi 
separately in his grammar but he included under 
the other Praknts specially Uaharashln thereby 
also implying its being a form of the last and not 
a separate dialect lie quotes with approval the 
statement of an old writer Kraraadisvara that 
Ardhamagadhi is a mixed dialect partly Praknt 
(».« Maharashtn) and partly Ma'^alhi— a statment 
which isalso accepted by Pandit Vidhusekhara Sastn 
whoso view 5Ir Uoshi rites The author is orthodox 
or unscientific in lus outlook and his uncntical 
acceptance of the opinions of the Praknt Orammiw 
laus goes hand m hand with a failure to appreciate 
the proper line of development of the middle or 
1 raknt stage of the arvan speech as well as the 
question of dialectal differentation in Praknt Ihe 
fact that a number of different local dialects ooenr 
in the Asotan inscriptions, and that the A^kao 
graphic system emptov^ a single consonant lor a 
doubled one (e g wnting opu, but reamng 
8kt a/pa) are not rcalisM by hiin The 
Valuable thing in the introduction is the quotatm 
(with a Goiarati translation) of an inteiestiBg 


passage from a M S of the Praknta Kuvalayamala 
of Daksinjacihna Sun which mentions the 
chara^eristics of the peoples of different tracts of 
India, like Golla iGanda) Madhyadesa, Jl^adha 
Gnnara Slalava etc and gives a typical expression 
from ther dialects ... . , , 

The introduction apart the book is a valuable 
compilation and is fairly exhaustive for a book 
intend^ for beginners Copious examples have 
been given even if they are a little uncritically 
dispos^ especially under phono'ogy Declensional 
ana conjugational forms have been given in full 
and frequentlj Pali forms are quoted in the foot 
notes to explain the Prakrit This was a happy 
idea. Some attention has been paid to the 
formative affixes a side often neglected in Prakrit 
grammars Finally a Dhatupatha of Praknt roots 
on the authority if Hemachandra has been given 
the Prakrit roots iadbJtata desi or tataama being 

S ven as equivalents in sense of Sanskrit roots 
n the whole the book will serve its purpose 
rer> well viz to act as a handbook of Praknt 
grammar for students and we wish it a wide 
arcnlation 

8 L. C 

SiVKSntPt iUnACHAnAT Bj Raiipaiira)i 
Udyamrain Pand/a B A Pointed at the Surya 
prakask PrtnUnif Press Ahmedabad Golden lettered 
doth Cbier tilth Colowel Pvtures Pp 344 
Pnee Rs 4 8 {1025) 

Laonr MAnAnnirAT By the same Auilor 
aUo printed at AJmedabal Cloth eoiered Pp 158 
Pnee Be 0-12 0 (1020 

There are two translations of this well known 
epic of India m QnjaraU but those who did not 
care to go through those elaborate works were m 
want of a connected histoncal narrative shorn of 
the passages intended more for advice than 
narration, and this want has very well been 
supplied by Mr Pandya. who lias wntten out the 
whole story from the Sansknt onginal in a simple 
but dignified style adapted to the incidents desenbra 
The book is appreciated uniformly by those who 
read It and that is no small recompense to the 
wnter Tne first book is in companson with the 
second and smaller one a sort of edition r/e f/xe 
and ine publisher has done well n entrusting the 
abbrevistioD to the same writer as he being full of 
the sulject was the most proper person to render 
It into still simpler language for school children 
for whom it is intended It contams many aids 
m the shape of explanations for students and 
altogether we think it is bound to prove useful to 
them 

Jais GuiUAr Poets Pari I Bj Molanlal 
Dalie/um/l Desai B A LL B \alil Hyk (oiirt 
Printed at the Diamond Jubilee Pnniinn Pes^ 
Cbtor Pp 3'>0-65i Price 

Tina IS a treasure house of old poems wntten 
by Jam poets m t>ujarat» between the \IIlth and 
Wa centunes of the \ ikrama Era The collection 
IS the result of Mr Desai s persistence and 
assiduity m he has left hardly a single Jam Bhandai 
unexplor^ wherever and whenever he could 
help It His opinion is that prior to the Xlllth 
caitu^ the literature of Gujarat was written 
m Apabramsha (very old Gujarati) and hence 
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he has tahen that century as the starting point 
for bis collection A preface of staggenng volnme 
consisttng of 320 pages containing a short history 
of old Gujarati forms an important part of this 
book If the author calls this a s)wrt history we 
•wonder what the size of his preface would have 
been had it been a full one He passes in rapid 
review the different st^es of the Idevelopmait of 
the language from Sansknt to Prakrit, thence to 
Shaurseni and Paishaehi Apabramsha old Gujarati 
to Its present State He asserts the pnnaple that 
the prior or older forms of the language were not 
dying or becoming dead but that they were de- 
veloping and presenting an altered extenor The 
preface is replete with quotations from very old 
wnters in support of the facta stated hv the wnter 
who IS at pains to show that so far as the langoage 
or vehicle for expression was concerned there 
was no difference or distinction between the 
wntings of Jam and non Jam (Brahmin) wnters 
in those far off days just as there is none now 
We congratulate Mr Desai in his magnum opus 
and await the second part -with great interest 

K M J 


TELUGH 

Siu Vastjiuta cnATUPRAEUiOTiiiiint By Vaddatht 
Sibbaraja Kan Rq}akmun Iry SarasvxiU Piess 
1925 PrmBa 1 SO 1^ 304 

This 18 a collection of the poetical wntiogs of 
the author extending over nearly half a centoiy 
Though there is no single central theme nmniog 
throughout the book the poems are gronped 
under four headings— the first part is a collection 
of poems on stray topics, the poems on the 
descnption of natural scenery which form the 
Ilnd part arc really of meat value. The third 
part consists of some bnUiant translations of 
sansknt pieces The fourth part is purdy auto- 
bio^phical and is •vmtten m chaste and elegant 
style. The poems (from page 281 to 287) are 
wntten in Sringara rasam and on every captivating 
and would not fail to mterest the reader 

This reminds us of the Bhimmi Vilasamn •wntfen 
by \ aganatha Kavi It need not be stated tlmt 
the author has done a s goal service to the cause 
of the Telugu language by republishing his 
writings in a compact form 

B RAMAcnAsnnA Bau 


BATOTI'UUSTn.C pAlUCnATA OK iMrODTCTlOV TO 
^JProfSD Javdelar 
of the TtlaK ila)a Vdjalaya Poona PubluJed 
by ttmself Page, 500 J'nce Ps 3 

Marathi hterature is growing at a rapid pace 
but the percentage of books on senous suKocte 
of practical importance is so small that •we 


welcome the appearance of this book with 
spec al pleasure I olitics in our country was at 
one time confined more or less only to English 
knowing people but that time is now long past 
No man did more to famiharise the people of 
Maharashtra with politics m their own tongue 
than the late Lokmanya Tilak and as a result 
the circle of persons who take a keen interest 
in the political affairs of their O'wn country is 
growing daily wider It is therefore appropriate 
that the authorship of such an important and 
much needed hlarathi book should fall on one 
who 13 a professor m the Tilak ilaha Tidyalaya 
of Poona. The Book is divided into three parts- 
historica! descriptive and theoretical The first 
part explains the necessity and origin of the 
msMabon called state and truces its evolution 
nght up to the present stage of its 
dCTelopment the second part bro^y reviews 
the eiishng forms of government m 
the different parts of the world such as England 
Amenca, France. Germany Japan Canada South 
i^ca and India while the third part gives an 
able exposition of the necessity of government 
Its present and potential sphere of operation the 
defects of the present form of Government m 
lodia the directions m which their removal 
could be Bought The purpose of the book is 
modest and that is to present to the new student 
a broad view of general prmaples of politics in 
•L setting of its historical development The 
ratbor disclaims any attempt at onginality or new 
di^very but inspite of this discimmer he has 
witon y achieved a measure of originality if 
ongtaalily is not confined solely to any thing new 
that one^ may have to say The originSity of 
arrangement of the 
trrated The method of the r preienta 
exposition e\ince a high 
0^ tke author -ivho 
the book as mtel 
auJior has constantly 
the older systems of Indian polity 
mi to the evoluUon of British polity but all 
such references are marked by an effortless dis 

i.7^ ”27 rraarkably free from the imposing 
but confounding u'^e of technical w^s 
thebeseffmg w^ 
ness of new authors and the dread of the lav 

“legists 

^ G Apte 
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The British Slrihe 

e give below S'^veral conflictia? op niona re- 
'cacdiflg the recent Bntish Strikes— 

Ur Colvia the ch ef Editorial Axnter of the 
London Jlorni ig Post irrote 
The unconditional surrender of the workers 
was the knowled^re that the broad masses of 
the workers to uso a Cotnmnnist phrase could 
.not much longer be prevented from retornins to 
work and also that on all important food questions 
the Btnke had signallj failed. 


blow to cite the labor view as revealed by Mr 
Hamilton Fyfe — 

i^ever has there been in this or anj other 
countrr such & wonderful demoastratioa of soli 
danty of organized workers as shown m the 
general strike which has achieved its object today 
The strike has very greatly strengthened the 
forces of labor Nobody imagined that the workers 
would stand together so farmly ior eight dirs 
they have kept their arms folded with a qniet 
d gnity and tranquil assurances of the justice of 
their cause 



They Broke the strike Citizens in I ondon Eolisling for service in Essent al Industries 



■Slotor Transport was a Tremendous Ea tor m stopp n^’ the British Strike 
How non sttikmg^Lon loners went to a ort when buses trams and tubes were idle 


10 
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Happily the genen! council is composed o! 
people endowed ^vlth a full sense of their re<«pon 
Bibilibes They were resolved not to allow the 
strike to last a single moment after it had fuMled 
Its design 


The great value of this dramatic termination 
from the workers view point in addition to 
secunng a square deal for the miners is that 
peace has come while thej were s ill solid This 
13 an immense advantage and all strikers will 
resume their jobs feeling that tbeir self 
Mcnface and splendid display of comradeship 
has been fully rewarded. 

A distmguished English liberal editor A G 
Gardiner writes in a_ copyrighted cablegram to 
the New York Herald Tribune that honors in 
the first place belong to the public and he adds 
no piaise can be too high for the tearing of 
the pwple in circjmstances of unparalleled strain 
distress and incalcnlahle menace It was this 
steadiness that broke the sharp tactics and made 
ulumate victory assured Also Mr Gardiner avers 
the (iovemment behaved with conspicuous wisdom 
w-as firm but unprovocative and altho a force had 
Peen mobilized for erne gencies it was kept 
studiously m the lackground V e read then ^ 
For this restraint thanks are due to the 
moderating influence of Mr Baldwin who kept the 
^mt of sweet reasonableneas in command and his 
men under check and control I think 
msto^ will be searched in vain for a parallel to this 
Movulsion taking place without the 
firing of a gun or as far as I know the loss of a 



. ,, An Amateur Encincer 



London sinkers chasms a sinks breaker 


single life by deliberale Tiolenee directed against 
a all have 

^ ffilaff fS'fair'SiS 

ment was not^opula™° \lhtSL move- 
may have been^ motives 

of the leadere they £d ^ certain section 

the mass of the men minds of 

in 1^^ to t£m unwillingly 

profoundly dsturbed^teut eenerally v eto 
‘“P^ented attack on 

consequences to^^themsefve'? 

ndionly but sUli more ^ others not the 

workers like themselves Thi^ 

had^b“a“Sa™L" alSst' 

E??fSa4ra'S gave tnem good- 

being paralyzed and des^L,i *‘1 .PnevMce- 

for a cause which was rpmJJa themselves 

only half understood ^ bich they 

heart of the moment at ‘hi 
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hm as the cenius and discoverer 'who helped 
the way for the modem wonders of electnciy 
and »3 the man who endeared himself to tne 
world for his homely wisdom and democracy 

—Popular Science 

Japanese Print Lost in the Earthqnake 
Wereprodnce here a print by Utamaro one of 
the most famous of the popular artists of the last 



Bn mesS as usual donCK the stnVe 
Tbe bicjcle as well as the motor was busy as a bee 
The Bant of Ensland shov,s in the bactgronnd 

the solaton of the «tnte according to Mr 
Gardiner who points them out as follows 

Motor trsssrort played a tremeodoos part 
in the result I doubt whether any one s position 
•«mo have sorvived such a shoe! m the days 
cefore gasoline had mad« eveiy man an eDgioe* 
dnver and eveiy read a railway And the influence 
I of wiTele«B has been imnien«e It has kept 
the whole nation lo tench with events and 1 aa 
been an 8stODi«btcc ned urn for orsanizins 
opinion and directicg public activity into the 
meat effective rhannels 

p hat after’ The danger is that the reaction 
Will be extreme icd that violence will answei 
•violence Seme measures to make the recurrence 
41 such an ontrsge on the community impossible 
■are necesaiy —Tl e Ltlerary Digest 

The Discovery of Atmospheric Electricity 
He has toin hshtn ng from the shies and 
scepiies ficm the hands of kirps This painting 
by Charles E. Jlills represents Benjamm franklin 
cotdndirg his famous kite experiment It portrays 


J^rom a TTuslle Print Detroit Pitlisking Co 


A pnnt by Utamaro 
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century in Oapjin The great earthquake of 
IJ 3 desbxiyed thousands ot such prints 


The Colossal Laughing Buddha 


Ancient Chinese Sculpture 
A head carved m Black Stone showing Graect^ 
Buddhist influence has been recently diseoverw 
Til a Chmese TeimAe It, is at. la 

Peter J Babr collection It is supposed to be 
a relic of the T ang Dynesty 

— China Journal of Arts and Sciences- 


The Fusien Scientific Expedition of the Ciuna 
'Society of Science and Arts returned to 
Shaignai on June 24th IS'^G almost exactly six 
months after sailing from this jiort Dunng that 
time -work ivas earned on both in the «»outh 
eastern section of the pionnce made famous as 



tl e huQtio grounds of 3[r Harry Coldwell 
and the homo of the blu- tig r, aul aUa la tte 
memnta nous reg ona near the King, border oo 
1 PltjT Tc^h 3 of the M n II ver m the fiSiOTs 
/oolog cal typo local tr of Knit ju ^ 

Thi« colossal lauding B iddha -was d scorerpd 
new U« sea in the Futing dstnet^ J^ 

olxg lSsty‘ the 

—tl I a Joi rjtiJ cf \rU at I Sae ce< 



Ar Amazing Piece of Copper 




OLE WISH'S 


Th' iHHfrA'ioa u of th-* sms'e copper 

crystal in th" worll tro'n aa oid nary pi«x ol 
ccppor It yf^^ re*lttr<?d to iW present fo*®, J»y 
te^i' boat, ikhich rearran««i th<* chno ic atomj 
mcTd<«fIr form. Tha etp^nm*n‘ yai 

mad' in thft Utoraton'a of th' 0<‘Mril 
Eectnc Company to discoTcr th“ latent proport e% 
of ncs'e-CTTStal m*‘tals , 

IniU E^w form the copp-'r wa^ (oaa 1 to con- 
dncl electncitj thirto*’a p"r c*nt. more eHciently 
than >«'ore AUo. it t/^a U wily I at only once 
Lonl na scattera the atoms aaain ^ , 

—I'Optlrr Fnener 

Oat of the Shadows of Centones 

SizrcTP Mav-ohni a volcnnio Mon.*y n oc« 
total!/ tamed m iho dirrction of esthe loa. On 
Miy.jh' imveiHl the treat raIr'top^‘Opw” 

Ihmo in the CaihwlnJ of I'la *nd . * r^«=ht to 
laht aaaii a ruprcme work of art that his lam 
djmrraf-ered acd rmetlcally formltim for centon« , 

Hch Eaid tohare'‘pn»pe<l»ithadmiroiion wheoiho i-J 

rolrit ira .1 nnveiNL Thw work mjh a correiiwft k , 
d-mt cf 77 / lymion Tmt* "misht well c atm that 
It had been irorc coaMStonlly un l^nmlucd tlian 
any other trreat mcnament tn cxiOe'rc i nd thu w 
atracc" le«a*c tts ratent anl netsldxjr th^ama Icr 
' ■ by Nicola li&ano in IN/) for th 
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hiles'ap^ ti3*urm^ aai t.moietl 
Its ina'*fcS stu"'k up on the walls as C3^a^l detora 
tioas Its corff Is phneil into rC' tilm^ar *htpe to 
the steps to the httlo 

that rtpU-^ It still restimr on it. two hon l^rno 
colirnn? anl the rest, carnoil oat 
aiittecci. sold, d'^stroyed- In tlio lon^ controversy 
K SSXS ^num«d by some that the rulpit h^ 
l««i sapjondby nm'' columns and that th' caryatid 
l^fcs tmlitionally assocufed with it 
loro lure come fro ti another moonment | re-.am* 
P^thMSmbofJIcnry Nil B it lTofe-‘or l^jci 
hns* tnomphintly proved lu-s conchwions and the 
unify of the wholo as reconstiU''ted unlcrhis 
uui'unce IS self evident 


I a .*■ i 

I a . * J"*; 


rntpl tni'le by -- 

afliOioiee Ihptutry has received a continuois 
tnioteef BflmiraMoa in spite of successive "'‘’d* 
fcahocs of the laws of tas-e ^ther an 1 «on cow 
stand in nvairy in their resp^ij'c works 
la the Diiomo. the other in the Haptistry , ‘ 

new ]oy IS add^ to the InxTellef who vuiU 1 
The gtory of the lone ol/scnntion of dus work and 
Its recent recovery is Riven tv T/i/ 

“for some .to ymrs tne point ’ 

fcaileand left It, had no fT?“ i? ,** 1 ? 

mmds of men onti! alout the middle ®* K t 
centnry, Trofessor lontana, “Bcr a c^fut stodr 
cf the scattered frairmcnts constnictcd a eiwji 
woolen mc^cl of the whole which u stm 
to be seen in the civic musirom of 1 1 ^^ 
His work came at an inoprortuno 
the union of Italy had dettaded I isa, tnc 
capital of an invincillc ncpublic 
scMond city of Tascany to one of 
pro 7 in''ia! capitals each with similar 
interesU of its own A disastrous flood " 

the eoDstruclion of the present spacions • 
absorbed the revenues of the city ior 
to tome bat it is pleasant to record that cc^n 
Kneii»h artists sccidr and “Pfrepaws rOTw 
work took mts of the pnn i»l * ^5 

were shown at the Pans !• xhifition of JKb* ond 
arc now to bo found at booth hensmston 
“hinally after the late war the 
of th» pnlpit was denmtcly taken in handuo^r 
the dircf tion of 1 rof Pclco Bacn then 
dmtofbino \tts at Pisa, which h” 
to hll the correspoadiDR ofllce at bici^V lull- 
Biroi model was constnicted and 

invanou-s parts of the tathedra! until a amtoblo 
position was found A lot’s spcH of wntrov^y 
followed owiuR to the meaecrocss PU*'® 
tions han Ud down from the .penoil ^forc the t 
ofloii This lire which melted the lei^co root M 
the Cathedral fnraishcd an oppotl't®'?’ 
arransement of its mtenor and the pulrit, which 



r-~ 


Pulpit m Pisa Cathehral 
The reconstructed work of Giov mni Pis.mo tint 
has Ions bci-n d«m“inbcred 

The panels in tho wall of tho landinu depict 
icents m tho life of Chrust , and the central roliimn 
seen in the picture breaks into three lifc-fiuetj 
ficures of lailh Hope and Chanty and behind 
the heails of the virtues tho column rises to end 
in an elalioralo capital of foliacc "In tho expense 
o! much Icaroinir enterprise and psliencc the 
itreat work of reconstruction is at Last complete 
Tho description of tho pulpit takes tho joint 
of view of a visiio- standms with his lack to tho 
north'‘ni wall of the church 

riie nearest columns to ms left and nuit 
fbeyond tho plain pillars which support the open 
landing) consist of lltiiros of Christ on tho ono 
side anlafomilo variously fnterpreted as tho 
earth iLsa and tho Church on tho othei Tiio 
HRare of Christ sliditly below life sire is suprort- 
upon a block Ihnkcd by tlio figures of tho 
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fitatuo ol lertlmind I de Medici b> the Roi^l 
I Jace) at cither ljrea‘5t slio suckles a man cntid 
(dio afircn and the countrjmm) and there are 
RCTcn Vnots lo the coid ot her ffirdlc rcpT<^QtmK 
her dominion o\cr the Seven Islands (Alterna 
tivelr tJie xvoman is (ho Church her bat os ana 
Old and Nc^\ rcstaments, the knots m her girdlo 
tho seven viifucs) Behind her head are a pair 
of castes (theso also roplafxd m plaster), and 
licncatti her feet are fho fore cardinal virtue 
Pnidcncc Tetnpemnee StrenRth and Justice tho 
front and back of the pedestal bcinc Bcrecnetl 
by eacics 

The column to (he rieht of this is comtKised 
of the nude ficure of Hercules on an ornate 
pedestal Tins tiRurc is traditionally a relic of 
antiqnitp said to have been taken from Uie house 
of Uannil al at Carlliant but an examination of it 
shovs umnistakable traces of Giovannis liandiwork 
notably the sharply poin'od knees and the treat- 
ment of the 1 air and beard It is in stnkmK 
constrast to Nicolas youthful and almost flamboy 
ant Hercules m the Baptistry a wizened rocumful 
figure it symbolizes the failure of pagan strentrth 
when in conflict wilh the Chnstian strensth 
Tcprescnted by the corrcspondm„ fguro of St. 
Michael 

The third and sixth columns of broccatello 
and porphyry rest open crouchicg lions (tho one 
featore common to all these pulpits) each of which 
holds the body of a horse m hisnaw a Tlie fourth 
and fifth columns are plain The seventh corre" 
spoodicR to the Hercules bears a vnneed Michael 
armed and cloaked a drawn sword in his hand— i 
fil arelr and tnumphant f mire This again is m 
markea contrast to Nicolas Michael in the Baptis 
try. who wears deacon s vestments and sits with a 
wL in hisleit hand on the cover o! which is carved 
the cmciCedChnst between twosoldierswith sponge 
and spear but the figure corresponds exactly to tl o 
winced and armed il chael in the panel immedi 
ately atove of fie Jndmnent of the Blessed 
AMvo t he capital of each of the columns stands a 
sibyl JUe tnancular corbel on either side of her 


TI e Adoration of the Mazi 
Is the siibiect of the mtneate sculpture in (ho 
central panel of tho pulcit wall This view 
al owa one of \be nigw ornate piAara 

loot Evaosehsts On the right 1 and of each Evan 
gehst 13 his symbol beneath St. Matthew s angel 
crouches the 0i eraio at whose order (he pulpit 
■was buiU his lace la «ed in sunplicat on to the 
Saint On the other side beneath the eagle Qiovanm 
himself kneels to receive the blessing of St John 

Chnst has His right hand raised m blessing m o.i.v, ,u« mamraiar coropi on Pith#>r cirin of nn 
Ha left IS a sCTott insmbed laritoj * fcmi bemB filled n-iAoleSlSIn™? S S scmll brann" 
oWa cst €t ju*<i£ia dc ccio prospertf On either aide nioDDet Abevn tbpeo n^in ^ 

of His head is a cherub with ouUtretched wmgs -wTih fho 

These cherul s have been lost and are now replaced abowt one meter m h^hf separate them are 
milaster Tbs coiresBondiBE fieute on the nebt m MisM 

IS that of a crowned woman formerly interpreted 

as Pisa (and as such copied by FrancaviUa m his y . » 

—7 iterarp D gest 


DIVINITY 

Br E P SPEIOHI 


Thou art sent unto this earth 
To be a god in human guise 
To call new beauty into birth 
By the deep ■wonder in Itnne eyes 

There is none above thee none 
Save thou shrond tliyself in shame 


For some evil thou hast done 
To the glory of thy name 

Thou ait God and thou art man 
None can set thy selves apart 
Ever since the world began 
Heaven hath gathered round thy heart 



LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR 

IV 


A fter staying at Pans for a few days, 
I left for London by a morning train, 
which was rather crowded ily seat 
had been reserred before So there was no 
difficnlty about sitting accommodation 
In my compartment there were an 
Atnencan gentleman, his wife and their two 
httle sons. That they were Amencans I 
learnt after the train hid started. The 
gentleman himself began the conrersalion, 
aahing me whether I was a Htndn On 
my answering in the affirmative, he asked 
what Mahatma Gandhi was now doing and 
many other questions a''out him I have 
noticed in my trarels that no Eoglishmao 
ever spoke to me first without latrodaction 
One American, two American ladies, an Aos 
tralian a Japanese, (mistaking me for the 
poet Tagore), n German lady (mistaking me 
for Tagore), a Frenchman, a Chinese, a ft^nch 
colonial mao etc., first started the conversation 
with me. By pointing ont this difi’erence I do 
not mean to suggest that Englishmeu are 
not polite and sociable About that I 
snail write later on 

I forgot to mention in the proper place 
that when at Pans I was waiting at the 
hotel to which I was first taken, I found an 
wd Australian gentleman also waiting there 
He asked me to sit in a chair near him and 
told me that he ^so was a stranger there 
like me I learnt from him that he was an 
Australian minister of religion Going to 
America after the death of bis wife, he 
became the minister of a church there , 
and now he was going to England to meet 
bis children, who were all grown up and 
settled in that country He spoke to me 
about the message of Tagore, and said that 
the Hindus were .concerned more with the 
deeper things of life, whereas the people of 
the West were moie concerned with what 
might be of some practical advantage He 
agreed with me in thinking that the gulf 
between East and West was not unbtidgable, 
and that the difference between oriental* and 
<>ccidentals was not basic , m fandamental* 
“ey agreed 

Alighting from the tram at Calais, we 


hnmed to the ferry steamer in which wo 
were to cross the English channel Both 
before and afterwards in my travels I found 
how convenient it was to have even the 
porters literate They tell you their 
numbers, and by that you can easily find out 
your baggage m the customs office as well 
as in ferjy steamers and railway compart- 
ments You give them the slips showing 
the number of your seat or your sleeping 
berth, and they take you there and place 
your baggage there 


I had been told before that though I had 
no sea sickness even on the Indian Ocean I 
sbonld roost probably have some trouble when 
crossing the English channel That was likely 
enough, for were not the English people, though 
few m number in India more terrible than the 
Indian people in India who were much more 
numerous^ So it would not be surprising if 
the English Channtl were more troublesome 
than the Indian Ocean But in reality I found 
crossing the channel a rather tame affair That 
was also the case when I returned from England 
to France On both occa5ion<!, I found some 
ladies affected. Perhaps there was nothing 
the matter with them, but their imagination 
was more active than their sense of the 
actual 

After I had been about an hour on the 
steamer, I could see indistinctly the chalk 
cliffs of Dover They became more and more- 
distinct as we approached the shore At length 
we landed As usual we had to pass throut-h 
the customs office “ 

The railway journey from Dover to London 
toot us across a small part of England and 
gave me my first idea of what the country 
was like The Bengali poet D L. Roy has- 
said, CW-1^1 “Bilat desh ta matir 

that IS to say, the British soil, like the soil of 
other countries, is earthy What he meant to 
convey thereby is obvious Englishmen are 
prosperous and powerful, and are intellectually 
advanced. They are prosperous not because 
the sou of England is composed of gold and 
other precions metals which can be had for 
the diggios but for other reasons They are 
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po'werful and intellectually advanced not 
because of tbe chemical composition of the 
soil being appreciably or entirely different 
from that of the rest of tho world, but lor 
other reasons The lesson which tho poet 
•wished to impress upon the minds of his 
countrymen is ttiat they also can bo pr<^ 
speious powerful and intellectually advanced 
if they will only try and take the proper 
steps there being uotbiug m tho soil of 
their country which can present any m 
surmountable difficulty 

While crossing portions of Italy, 
Switzerland and France I had seen green 
grass growing on the soil the trees having 
green leaves and hearing llowers of many 
colours and the rivers and lakes fall of 
witer like the water in otr rivers and lakes 
—there were no golden grass or golden 
leaves or flower's or molten gold or silver 
for water ^ hen I tasted the water I found 
it was like onr water not elivir vitae The 
chemical composition of the different kinds of 
European food was "the same as that of tho 
same kinds of food in India Wonderful to 
relate in England also I found corroborations 
of these impressions ' Tet, alas' Europeans and 
Englishmen are Europeans and Englishmen 
and we are we' But to resume my story 
The first thing that struck roe in roy 
journey from Dover to London was the un 
dulating character of the laud This feature 
also stinck me when afterwards I went from 
London to Cambridge to Oxford and to Great 
^lissenden (a village in Duckingbamshire 
where at fhe time of my visit Sir J C Bose 
was residing) This undulating character of 
the soil added to the beauty of the natural 
scenery The fact that England is a great 
manufacturing country leads many Indians 
to expect to see land lying uncultivated or 
otherwise neglected there But I found lb© 
fact to be quite different. There are of 
course extensive commons m England There 
are also parks and gardens But I did not 
find any considetble area entirely neglected 
Tbe land was either cultivated or utilised in 
some other way as I had previously found 
to be the case in France The few thatched 
houses I saw (perhaps they belonged to farms) 
reminded me of similar houses in Bengal and 
gave me some pleasure 

It was nearly evening when I reached 
Yictoria Station and got down from the tram 
there As I was told the customs inspectioa 
wonld take some time I drove to tbe 
place where I was to stay A young 


friend of mme I'ho had been kind to mo 
during tho voyage and tho transcontinental 
journey from Venice to Pans, kindly undertook 
to bnog «iy baggage from tho enstoms office 
after inspection Ho took my keys from roc I 
am afraid ho had a littlo trouble, not because 
Uiere were any dutiable articles in ray luggage 
but because of tho too inquisitive dutifulness 
of tho enstoms ofTicnls in my case 

Rico and vegetable curry of a palatable 
sort I had on board the steamer P/hr/a on 
several dayi but my first dal (a kind of sonp 
of split pnUo) and bbat (nco) since leaving 
Ind a I had tho very first evening in London 
111 tho T II C A hostel in Gower Street, 
formerly situated at tho Shakespearo Hot 
IDie founders and managei's of this institntion 
are to be praised for providing Indian food 
torso many Indian students and other Indians 
who choose to take their meals there, as 
many Indians, at least for some time after 
their arrival in London do not relish Euro* 
pcan dishes cooked in tho European way 
Of course European dishes are also supplied 
to (hose who want (hem incladiog beef, 
bacon etc, cooked id European style As a 
vegetarian I appreciated the restaurant of tho 
institution very much I was glad to find, 
ns I had expected that no wines, spirits or 
liquors are served there But at the nsk of 
being considered puritanic I must say that I 
noticed with pain the very large percentage of 
smokers among the Indian students As far 
as I remember even those Bengali students 
who are smokers did not smoke in my 
presence But other Indian students who 
were smokers had the courage of their con 
victioDS ' Perhaps it was because they did 
not know that I was a fellow countryman of 
theirs Or it may be they had outgrown 
tbe Indian (or HiadaV coaieoboa that youoff 
men should not smoke in the presence of 
their elders I do not blame them For 1 
know there are British professors in British 
univemities who almost insist on their 
students smoking in their presence when 
they themselves smoke They consider 
smoking perfectly harmless physically, 
morally and intellectually I think otherwise 
and prefer the Indian etiquette Here I may 
me^ioQ incidentally that wherever I travelled 
in Europe in railway trains I found compart 
ments separately provided for smokers This 
arrangement should be introduced in Indn 
In London I hadgood nee dal, vegetable 
curry, etc at an Indian restaurant also kept 
by an Indian who calls himself Yirooswamy 
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He snpplies meat dishes also Ills rostanr- 
ant Is largely patronised by Anglo-Indians 
<old style) and other Britishers One Mr 
Kaiani Kanta Majnmdar of Chittagong owns 
thre** hotels m London, and I heard from an 
acquaintance of his at Genora 'that ho had 
recently purchased a fourth one in the ^ame 
city lie does not male a speciality of 
supplying Indian diihes. I was told in* 
Loudon that there was a restaurant there 
named ‘Abdulla Restaurant , but we could not* 
fnd it out. Probably it docs not «isl any 
longer. I am told it was kept by a non 
Mahatataadan, the name Abdulla being 
gireu to attract meat eating customers I 
betiere a few well managed Indian restau 
ranU would pay in London. 

The»'k IL C A hostel in Gower Street 
and the one at 21 Cromwell Road, managed 
by the education department, are the two 
olac« in London where Indian students largely 
congregate Tlio company of fellow country- 
men in a foreign country is undoubtedly a 
^great comfort The means of recreation and 
culture proTided by these hostels are also 
much (0 be commended But lo so far as 
Indian student centres indirecfly though not 
intentionally, serro to keep our students from 
seeking the company of and mixing with 
Bntish stndents of good character and other 
cMirable noa-Indian« they present a problem 
whose existence the authorities of both the 
centres do not ignore They have been trying 
m their own way to solve iL I know there 
IS much undesirable company m England It 
IS better for our youth not to have such 
■company Bat I am not sure that these 
hostels succeed in keeping their boarders nod 
«nd other students away from such company 
I was in fact told that some of them fro- 
^<3uent dancing saloons of a questionable 
character, but I can not %ouch for tho troth 
cf this allegation 

I must also menbon hero that one Indian 
•student— I will not mention either his name 
or that of his native town in Upper India — 
^ked me questions on political and communal 
topics in an inquisitorial way which I did 
®ot like He in fact cross-examined me like 
a Witness in the witness box, leading mo to, 
imagiDo that ho might have another occu 
Palion in addition to that of a student 

In India I had heard ranch about tho 
gloominess of London its fog etc But 
luckily for mo during tho ten days that I 
there I had fine weither it rimed or 
■rather drizzled only on the last day of my 
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stay llicre I hare therefore, been able lo 
carry away a good impression of London 
Tills favourable impression is also due to 
tho fact that I had no time to visit the 
congested districts and slams ^Vhat I saw 
I shall incideotally indicate in my next 
letter. 


I havi. some observations to make on 
Furopein or Occidental dress both roalo 
and female which may bo made as well 
in this letter as in any fnturo one I have 
passed through parU of Italv, Suitzerland, 
France, Fngland Germany, Czechoslovakia 
and Austria, and I have seen in Furopo 
men and women who aro natives of Russia, 
Ilolland Vorway and Amonica I Iia^e 
found all tho men dressed practically alike 
and (ho women also dressed practically 
alike This sameness monotony or unifor- 
mity cannot be appreciated from tho artistic 
point of view fho artist would perhaps 
desiro more variety 

But this uniformity has its value In 
lodia by merely looking at the dress of 
large masses of moo and women, one can 
tell to wliat part of tho country they 
belong This difTcrenco in dress produces 
a feeling of not being quite alio or related in 
any way , at least it stands in tho way 
of the growth of completo solidarity of 
feeling In the West nation sometimes 
fights against nation, no doubt, bat so far 
as non occidentals are concerned, they feel that 
they are one, and the non occidentals aro different 
from them. The growth of this feeling is helped 
by tbe uniformity of costume Dress is one 
cause of Western solidarity in relation to 
the rest of fho world 

Western male dress is not artistic, nor 
IS it as simple as it may bo without sacn- 
ffciog decency in tho least It docs not, 
liowcver, stand in the way of activity m the 
way that tho dress of tho well dressed 
Bengali gentleman for instance, though more 
graceful and artistic does 

It the modern dress of tho lyestern man 
IS inartistic the modern dress of tho 
Western woman is in tho vast majority of cases 
’•positively ugly I beg pardon for this 
, unchivalrous remark But I make it because 
I have respect for Western women for manv 
reasons and wish that they were more decently 
and beautifully dressed In some cases 
fashion seemed to have gone to such extremes 
that tho Pope felt obliged to ban some binds 
of women s costumes among Roman Catholics 
I do not in tho least mean to suggest that 
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because "Western women dress in the way 
they do they are mostly immodest 3Iy 
opinion IS quite the opposite I am not a 
thought reader but it was obvious to me 
that in the "West women generally can not be 
accused of immodesty as oven young 
waiteresses and chamber muds in the hotels 
and restaurants and other young womon of 
the same rank in society appeared , 
to me from their faces and demeanour 
to be generally innocent and pure No 
the reason why almost all womon in the 
"West follow the prevailing fashion in dress 
IS because of the rule of use and wont and 
the tyranny of fashion I have heard many 
men and women in the '\Vest declare the 
Indian saree very beautiful much more 
graceful than any garment worn by Western 
women Bat though in India some Eoropenn 
women may occasionally wear the saree not 
one of them will dare appear in public in a 
saree in their own country That is one 
of the reasons why it may be 
said with truth that though politically 
Europeans are free in some social matters 
they ate in greater bondage than onentals 
The modern dress of European women 
has been defended on grounds of utility It 
has been said that it conduces to greater 
bodily activity and freer movement But I 
hope it will be conceded that in the West as 
in the East tuen are not less active and 
usefnl and not less free in their movements 
than the women they are in fact more so 
than the women Now if Western men can be 
so active and free in their movements in spite 
of their bodies being completely covered from 
neck to foot it is not clear why Western women 
«hould require to keep parts of their bodies 
bare or half bare and should require also to 
suggest nudity by using skin coloured or 
flesh coloured stockings lo order that they 
may be active useful and free in their 
movements 

Bobbed or shingled hair is another thing 
which I did not like I admit some women 
look graceful in such hair or rather inspite 
of it Bnt for the most part bobbed hair 
gives them a mannish appearance Ttf my 
oriental eyes hair kept long appears more 
beautiful and womanly That may bo doe 
to my conservatism It may be urged that 
bobbed 1 air has one advantage over long 
hair — it dries more quickly after wetting than 
long hair and is therefore healthier There is 
something in this But as speaking generally 
Indian women who bathe dailv wear their hair 


long and Woatorn wom^n who do not batho so 
frequently have bobbed hair this argument 
may be pushed loo far Women in Oarraany 
do not bathe less frequently that women in 
rrance for example But proportionally lo 
Qflrroaoy more women wear their hair long: 
than ID France It should also be said that 
bobbed hair requires loss time to cleao and 
dress than long hair But Western women 
spend so much time over their toilet that 
41 few minutes more or less do not much 
matter 

While 00 this topic I may present tho- 
rcader with the following item of nows winch 
I cut out from the continental edition of 
the Daily Mail of September 6 192G when 
I was in Geneva — 

BoanED ILiin Tilvcedy , 

TATiTEa a suicidB whev oirls cut IFESsES 

Charles Serlandie (oO) living at 100 Avenue do* 
President Wilson Sunt Denis, near Ians was 
tecenlly told by his daughte-s that they mtendoii 
to cot their hair abort 

lie threatened to kill himself if ihey carried- 
oot their intention and yesterday on learotog that 
they had cut tbeir hair he shot himself tliroiwb. 
the heart with a revolver lie bad been an invalid 
for some years 

In Europe and perhaps id America too* 
women have taken to aping men That is 
perhaps a reason why so large a proportion 
of Western women smoke It does not 
certainly promote their health Neither does it 
add to their charms. In a Geneva hotel in the 
dining saloon I often sawn young woman who 
looked more like a professional (male) cricketer 
w an athlete than a member of the fair sex 
Her hair was not bobbed like that of women 
but cropped close to the skm on the back 
of the head like that of men Her looks and 
the expression of her eyes were hard and 
mascnline I found a yonng woman of the 
same masculine sort la the French steamer 
I came back to India, 
with only this difference that the expresMon 
of her face and eyes was mild In a Geneva 
restaurant I saw a girl whom I at first 
mistook for a boy because only "her face and 
head from the neck and throat upwards were 
Tisiblo lo me And the way she held her 
cigarette belwoen her teeth while she was 

bMikei " 

bS irJhL m'k”® 1 “ *'> desired 

Bat It shoatd be always remembered that a 
womaa who is a oonnterleit man i, neither 

cennl erteit woman is neither woman nor man. 
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Hr Sle^m an Indian 

Three correspondents have Minted ont that I 
vTong m speaking of 2Ir Sleem as an English 
TOaa m the November number p 480 He is m 
fact an Indian (PaniabO Unssalman bamstar at law 
and a distiiigni«hea tennis plaver I make this 
correction with pleasure and withdraw the remark 
I was led to make b^use of my mistake 1 had 
not had the pJeasnre of ilr Sleem s acquaintance 
at Genera and never met him there The spell ns 
•of his name misled me as i* is usually spelt Selim 
or Sahm I remember hov, Mr Syud Hosaam 
efltorofthe \ew Oneni of America, strongly 
criticised m that review the European practice of 
epelliag the R ff leader s name Abd el Knm 
instead of Abdnl Kanm I did not then know 

uiat an Indian {rentleman apells his name m a 
aimilat way I do not, of course question any 
body s njrht to spell his own name in the way he 
u»P8 —I am only eiplaining how my mistake arose 
K C 


Date»of the Death of LEVA EATA II 

,, In the December number of the Modem Renew 
jir Sn Lanta Sastry says that the death of Deva 
Kara II occurred on Tuesday the lOth of May 
1446 and not on TuP«day. the 24th of May as was 
spinted on* by Dr Kiel Horn If May lOth was a 
Tuesday then '’4th Mav 8l«o «hoald be a Tuesday 
and not ’M^nesday If the latter it ought to ^ 
"the^ath Solar \ai*akh month began at 17 hours 4o 


minute on Monday and so the first date was a 
Tuesday when Suklasapiami ended at 14 hours 50 
tnmutee and star Pushya lasted till 50 minutes 
after aunrise and Aslesba was the re gning star on 
that day No doubt Krishna chaturdasi ended at 
about hours on the 2oth and Knttiba was (he 
reigning star of the day which ended at about 14 
hours On Tuesday the 24th Krishna trayodasi 
lasted till 22 hours 20 minutes Yalakasha mk«ha 
atare in the £p graph does not allow ns to hold it 
as Sokla paksba or Bright half It has to be 
pointed that the Epigraph as printed is not 
mtell gible as it is not written with the usual 
symbols Mr Sastry might have pven thenecessary 
rmeience for tracing out the onginsl easily 

Generally it is the custom to note the Nakshatra 
ID the Epigraphs of the later k ogs Here the 
Nakshatra could not easily be found As the year 
of the death of the king has been located it woo d 
be easy to fix the date also correctly if we had the 
Natebatra and tithi thongb the week day is in 
correct Prom the Epigraph noted in the neview 
I read as follows — 

Ksloyohxcyt Kuiotsore dvitiyoyiUa Vaisakhale 
Mahitanoya toioke jiukla latoksha pokshetare 
ftatopamdJ i Delrot praloyamopohanta samo 
thaturdase dire kalhom pitrvpafi dhivaryagaliti 
It IS better that Mr Snkanta Sastry looks over 
the date sgain cn the light of the above suggestion 

SoKA SrMUBA DrsixAn 


A LETTER OF tEO TOLSTOY 

Bt R03IAIN HOLLAND 


_ 1 1 wrote to Tolstoy for the first tinje about (he 
Pentecost (may) of 16S" At that time I have been 
•tounding my creed ( CVerfo Quia I erum ) on me 
Uirect sensation of the Diyne Existence 
■merefore I exist -And I could not undeisfMd 
the nroscnptioa of Art by the author of What 
to Do , 

I do cot find anythmg but a few fragments or 
^^ongmal letter 

i would not have dared to write to yon if I 


lad not to tspies? to ycu my paf sicnate admiration 
It seems that I tcow ycu tco well thrtush vcnr 
works to sddress to ycu a few ccmpl ments wt ch 
would appear almost impertinent on the part of a 
I ®.t V V T r. (ormenfecl by the 

id«i of Death which I find bauntirg almost every 
nge of ycur novels and above all m your /ran 
Jlnteh I m ccnvncfd tbat orSnair life 
IS not the real Me The reality of Life is 

in the recnnciatcn of the egct stic tppc'iticn of 
Ihelivrg treatuies aid n ter tlcse umcn with 
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Ihs Supreme Lif^llio I nimsal 'flPl-ryi! 
should tty immcdiatelj to kct fii««l into tl at I ifc 
Tl at 13 your thoncht Il«U^e M> al'^o 

follow the same line I uBderstaTid that 

to rcali'se ihatrcnnnciatjon of eelf “ih por^onaliO 
inust avoid all Karren seolinicntalilj and w or* lor 
the leneft of all \nl you My sir Uuat Irf'ncfit to 
others practical chantj nod lf>dilr '^ork alono 
can teat ourselves nv^ay {rom tho l<vneiul 
ousness of our Uoutod cro. can jrtvo ua the 
alaraxu or Quietude of thoufiht. Iho peaceful sleep 
of the heart, the only , btesamc U 

this oblivion of ones self sir that I am e^Lioc 
that I desire with all my heart nnd 1 believe 
that I shall attain it Rit whj ilo rou^insist llia^ 
it can come only through win iwn/ labour ’ 1 ask you 
this question V Inch enpages my 1 cart roost Blroncly 
Alliy do you condemn Art Mould jou not iko 
it rattier as the most perfect in'trurncnl for the 
realisation of renunciation i I read your new 
work M 1 at to do The prol Icrn of Art is assigned 
there lU quite the last place a ou eas that you 
condemn Art without giving all the reasons for jour 
proscnptjon Excuse me if I c nnot wait aoj 
longer and permit me ‘o ask \ou your reasons 
1 believe to havo understood that ami condemn 
Art because you detect there in the self sh desire 
of subtle enjoyments which make our 6cir«l ness 
Tuoro coarse by the hjper cvcitalilitv of our penscs 
I know that alas for the most of the fOKulled 
artists Art is nothing but an aristocratic sens 
nalistn 

But IS not Art something else somcthiog more 
Another thine which means ntr^jtlung to a small 
number o' artists ? To them it is only Art which 
means tho oblivion of the selfish individuality the 
absorbtioQ into the Divine Unity tho crcafivo Ecstasy 
In that state w] at can Death do to us ? Death is 
dead Soveic an Ait haa killed Death 


Am I wrong? Do tell me Sir if I am mistakeo 
I am It lovo with Art because it ebatters my 
miserable Ego and univea mo with the Eternal 
Life Do JOU not believe tl nt Art has a ercat 
role to play above all amongst old races of men who 
""e dying through the eicessesof theirciviUsation" 


Please reply to me S r ' Tell me in all sincenty 
if labourwnthont thought which jou extol would 
really satisfy you Mould aoi never feel the regrets 
due to the saenfee of Tliougl t and to iho dis 
owning of Art and moreover if it is possible 
to reject Thought and Art bj tho simple fact of 
our wishing like that ? 

I am in n°ed of advico I find near abo it mo 
not a 6 ngle guide or mora preceptor In France 
in Europe I find onlj indifferent or sceptical 
people or the dilettantes 

Boniain Holland ] 


I Reply of Leo Tolstoy } 

4 October 18S7 


To ilon Romain Rollaud 


Dear Brothei ’ 

I received yonr first letter It touched 
me deeply in my heart I read it with tears 
in eyes Had the intention of replying to 
it but I conld not make time and over 


and above flic difiiculty that I fed in writing 
in rronch I must write IcTiRtbUy in loply 
to your questions whicli arc larpelj ba^cd on 
a misundersfamling 

Tlic questions raided by jou arc Mhy 
docs manual labour Impose it<clf on us as 
one oi tho essential conditions of our true 
bappiBcss’ Must wo voluntarily cut our- 
selves away from nil intellectual actiutlcs of 
science nnd art which peem to bo incom- 
patible with manual Inbonr*' 

To these questions I ha'o replied so far 
ns I could m tho book entitled “M nt to uo •' 
which 1 hear hav been Innvlateil into 
French I have never j resented ra'inunl 

labour as a principle but only as the 
apphcition of the most simple and natural 
moral law which is the very lirst to 
appear before all sinecrc people 

Manual labour m our depraved society — 
the society of the so called civilised people— 
imposes itself on us tiniqnoly by reason of 
Iho fact that tho Principal defect of that 
Bocicly was and is down to this da> tliat 
wo have freed ourselves from maDiial labour 
and aro profiting by tho labour of the poorer 
classes they are ignorant unfortunate 
veritable slaves like tho sUvea of tho old 
world and wo do nolhiog for them in 
comparison with what they do for us 

Tnc very first proof o! tho sincerity pi 
the people of this society professing tho 
principles of Chnstianitj, philosophical or 
homaDitarian is to try to come as much 
as possible out of this contradiction 

To succeed m tl is wo havotUo simplest and 
the readiest method of manual labour winch 
stnrU with tho act of taking caro of oneself 
1 woMld never behove in the sincenty of 
Christian convictions philosophical or 
humnnitarian of a person who allows his 
own chamber pot to ho cleaned by a «erranL 
Tho shortest nnd simplest moral formula 
IS to take the service of others as littlo as 
possible and to servo others as much ps 
possible to demand the best and to give the 
utmost po'siblo in out relations with others 
This formula which gives a rational 
meaning to our osistonco and the happiness 
which tesnUs from the '>stDo rerooves ail 
the difficulties at one stroke no IcaS the 
difficulty appearing before you that relating 
to the role of intellectual activity — to Science 
and Art 


Following the above ptineiple, admi 
that I am never satisfied and happy until 
have the firm conviction that while actinp 
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1 *m mating myself nsefo! to others. The 
contentment of those for whom I act, is an 
eitra, a sarplns of happiness on which 1 do 
not count and which cannot infloence 
the chtoce of my actions lly firm conric- 
fioD that what I do is neither nseless nor 
CTil bnt is something for the good of others 
is therefore the principal condition of my 
happiness 

And it is this, which nrges inTolantardy 
a sincere and ethical man to prefer manual 
wort to scientiBc and artistic worts The hoot 
that I write needs the wort of the pnnters , 
the symphony that I compose needs the wort 
of ransicians , the experiments that I mate 
needs the work of those who manufacture 
the iiistmmenU of laboratories, the pictnre 
that I paint needs the wort of those who 
make the colours and canras All IhesO 
worls may be nseful to men, bat may also 
be completely nseless and evert injurious as 
it often happens in many cases Thus while 
I work at things whose ntiUty is highly 
debatable and to produco which • I 
mast moreover mate others work, I hare 
before and around me, endless things 
to do of which one and all, are nndonbtedly 
asefnl to others, and to produce which I 
need sot make a single person work: a 
burden to carry for on© who is fatigued a 
field to cnltivate for a peasant proprietor 
^bo 15 fll, a wound to dress— millions of 
things like these which surround us. which 
requires nobody’s help, wluch produce 
immediate contentment in those for whose 
welfare you have performed the act plaotiug 
© tree, tending a calf, cleansing a well and 
such works are, beyond doubt, useful to 
others and which cannot but be preferred by 
a sincere man to doubtful occupations 
which in our world, are preached as the 
highest and the noblest vocation of mao 

The vocation of a prophet is high and 
noble Bnt we know what sort of people aie 
the pnesfs who believe themselves to be 
prophets only because it is to their advantage 
and that they have the chance of passing 
for prophets 

A prophet is not the person who receives 
the edocation of a prophet but who has the 
intimate conviction that he is n prophet, that 
he most be so and that he cannot but be so 
This conviction is rare and cannot be 
realised except by the sacrifices which one 
makes for his vocation 

It IS the same for truo science as well m 
for real art. Lulli with all his risks and 


So 

penis, left hU profession as a cook and took 
to violin; by the sacrifice', that ho made be 
jastified his title to the musical vocation 
But our ordinary student of a conservatoire, 
one whose sole duty is to study the things 
thatare taught, is not in the state of giving 
proof of ins vocational zeal, he simply 
profits by the position which seems to him 
Dice and advantageous 

Manual work is a duty as well as a 
blessing for all, the intellectual activity is 
something exceptional which becomes a duty 
and a blessing only to those persons who 
have that vocation That vocation cannot be 
tested and known except by sacrifice wh.ch 
the scholar and tbo artist make of their 
repose and their prosperity in order to 
pursue their vocation A person, who 
continues to fulfil his duty of sustaining life 
by the works of bis hands and vet devotes 
the hours of his repose and of sleep to 
thinkiog and creating in the sphere of 
intellect, has given proof of his vocation 
Bnt one who frees himself ' from the moral 
obligations of each individual and under the 
pretext of bis taste for science and, art, 
takes to a life of a parasite, would prodncei 
nothing but false science and false art. 

True science and true art are the producte 
of sacrifice and not of certain material nd* 
vantages 

But what happens then to science and 
art ^ How many times have I listened to 
this question made by 'people who have 
neither any pre occupation for nor any clear 
idea whatever of science ^aDd art ' One 
would be inclined to believe that those 
people have nothing so near to their heart 
as the well-being of humanity which, 
according to their belief could not have 
evolved except by the development of those 
things which they call Science and Art 

But how IS it .that wo find people so 
stupid as to contest tho utility of science 
and art, as well as people still more comic 
who believe it to be their duty to defend 
them ? There are manual labourers, agricul- 
tural laboorers. No one bothers j about 
contesting their utility and never would a 
labourer take it into his head to prove the 
utility of his work He simply prodnees,'; 
his production is necessary and ' Is good for 
others We profit by it and never doubt its 
utility, still less, attempt to prove the same 
The workers m the realm of art and 
science also are in the same condition But 
how xs it that wo see people straining all 
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iheir powers 1o prove the utility of Science 
and Art ? 

The reason is that real labourers in the 
'field of ecience and of art do not arroRato 
to themselves any special ^riphts, they give 
the products of their work which are nsefol 
and they do not feel the need for any special 
right and to prove their rights But the 
^reat majority of those who call themselves 
scholars and artists, know quite well, that 
what they produce are not worth the things 
they consume in society, and probably 
because of that, they take so much pains, 
dike the pnests of all ages, to prove that 
their activity is indispensable for the well- 
being of Humanity 

Real science and real art always 
existed and will exist always like the other 
modes of human activity and it is impossible 
and useless either to prove or to disprove them 
That science and art play a false role in our 
Society is the result of the fact that the so- 
called civilised people headed by tho scholars 
and artists form a caste of their own, privi- 
leged like the pnests This caste has all the 
defects of other castes lowering and degrading 
the very principles under which they 
organise themselves Thus we get m the 
place of true religion a false one in the 
place of trne science a false one, and the same 
thing we find in Art It has the fault of 
weighing heavily on the masses and even 
more, of depriving them of that very thing 
which one pretends to propagate among them 
This consoling * contradiction between the 
principles professed and their practice is the 
greatest weakness of the -casa 

Excepting tho»e who maintain the inept 
principle of science for science’s and art for 
art’s sake the champions of civilisation are 
obliged to» affirm that science and art are 
great assets for Humanity In what sense 
are toey assets? What are the signs by 
which we can distinguish the good from the 
evil? These are questions i which the 
champions of science and art do not care 
to reply to They even pretend to say that 
the dehnition of the good and the beantiful 
IS impossible to make , generally speaking 
they cannot be defined 

But those who speak like that do not 
speak the trntn In all ages Humanity has 
done nothing m course of its progress bnt 
to define what is Beauty and what is Good- 
nps But that definition does not suit the 
champions of cnltnre, for it unmasks the 
lutility, If not the lajnrionsness of opposing 


to Goodness nnd Beauty, what they call 
their Scienco and Art The Good and tho 
Beautiful have been defined through centuries 
Tho Brahman and tho Buddhist rages, (ho 
Chinese, tho Hebrew and tho Egyptian sages 
tho Greek Stoics and the Christian Biblo all 
have defined them in the most precise way 
All that tend to um fy manlind belong to 
the Oood and the Beautiful All that tend 
to disunite are Evil and Ugly 

Tho whole mankind knows this formula. 
It IS inscribed in our heart 


That which unites people is good and 
beantifnl for Humanity Well, if the 
charaotons of Science and of Art have the 
good of humanity as their object, they 
should not ignore it , and if they do not 
Ignore it they should cnltivato only those 
arts and sciences which lead to the fulfil- 
ment of that object Then there should not 
be the judicial science, the military science, 
the science of political economy and of 
finance, which have no other object but to 
secure the prosperity of certain nations at 
the expense of others If human welfare 
had been the ultimate criterion of science 
and of art, then never would those positive 
«ciences which are completely futile from 
the point of view of human welfare, have 
acquired the importance that they have now , 
so, the products of our arts, which are good 
more or less to provide excitement to the 
ji relaxation to the comfortable 

idlers, would never have gamed so much 
popularity. 


aumao wisdom does , not consist solely 
ol the mere knowledge of things For the 
mings that one may know are infinite and 
to know the largest amount of things is not 
wisdom It consists m knowing the hierarchy 
Of things which it is good to know and m 
earning to arrange one’s knowings according 
to their importauce 

tha sciences which man can 
and should know, the principal is the science 

v'* BOod, and ol all the arts 

‘o avoid evil and lo ptodnee 
W« finH li! !“ smallest ot our efforls But 

r™!® ‘ ‘1’® atls a”'l 11>« 

£ fj ^ ® ‘ science and in art according 

laSfSTho S ““ 

^hat we call science and art in our 

rhuJe'%n°^^Ti “ stupendous humbug' 
a huge superstition into which we fdi 
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ordinarily as soon as we get out of the old 
superstition of the church To see clearly the 
route which wo should follow we must 
begin at the very beginning removing the 
eye-preserver which is comfortable no 
doubt bat which obstructs the vision The 
temptation is great We live either by labour 
or by some intellectual application we raise 
ounelves gradually in the social scale and 
we find ourselves amongst the privileged the 
pnesls of civilisation the cHMurcd as the 
Germans say And to doubt the principles 
winch had given us that position of advantage 
requires, as it does in case of a Brahmin or a 
Catholic priest much sincerity and great love 
of truth and goodness But for a serious 
man like you Mon Rollaud who questions 
Life, there is no other choice In order to 
see clearly we most free our mind from the 
superstitions in which we are steeped how 
ever profitable they might be That is the 
condition aine qua non It is useless to 
discuss with a man who holds blindly to a 
fixed creed even on a single question 

If the field of reasoning is not compleWy 
free There may be floe discusaious fio® 
argumentations and yet we may not move 
toward Troth even one step The fixed point 
would arrest ali the reasonings and fdsify 
them There are creeds of religion and 
creeds of our civilisation both are quite 
analogous A Catholic would say I may 
reason but not beyond that what my scripture 
and onr tradition teach me they contain 
the whole and immutable Truth A devote® 
of Civilisation would say *317 reasoning 
stops before the data of civilisation Science 
and Art Our Science is the totality of true 
human knowledge If science does not po^ess 
as yet the whole venty she will do it in future 
Our art with its classical traditions is the only 
true art The Catholics say Outside man there 
exists only one thing complete in itself as 
the Germans say it is the ChuTcl The 
of the world says Ontside man the only 
thing that exists is CiultsaUon 

It is easy for us to see the faults oi 
reasoning in religious superstitions, because 
we do not any longer share them 
believing monk or even a Catholic is lully 
convinced that there can be only one 
rehgion or truth professed by mm And 
it even seems to him that the verity of bK 
rel gion proves itself by reasoning It is 
the same case with ns believcre m Ciiwot 
tton We are fnlly convinced that were 
exists only one true civilisation — our own 


And it IS almost impossible to see the illogi 
cality of ail our reasonings which do nothing 
but to prove that of all the ages and of all 
the peoples there is only our age and a few 
millions of creatnres inhabiting the peninsula 
which IS called Europe that finds itself in 
possession of the only true civilisation composed 
of true sciences and real arts 

For knowing the truth of life which is 
so simple it IS not absolutely necessary to 
have something positive a profound know 
ledge a philosophy — it is necessary only to 
have the negative virtue of not haitng 
Superstition One must place oneself in the 
state of a child or of Descartes saying I 
know nothing I believe nothing and I do 
not wish anything bat the knowledge of the 
truth of life which I am compelled to live 
And the reply given is complete for 
centnnes and it is simple and clear 

My personal interest prompts that I must 
have all wealth and good fortune for my own 
self The reason speaks that all creatures all 
beings desire tbs same thing So all the souls 
that are like me in search of tbeir individual 
bapp ness wonld crnsb me that is clear t 
cannot possess singly the happiness that I 
de«ire But the searching after happiness 
IS ijfe Not to be able to possess happiness 
not even to attempt for it is not to live 

The reasoning says that in the order of 
the world where all creatures desire only 
their own good myself a being desiring 
the same thing cannotbave it, therefore I cannot 
live But inspite of this clear argumentation 
ire continue to live and to seek for happi 
ness We say I would never have good 
fortune and be happy except in the case m 
nbicb all other beings would love me 
more than they love themselves That is 
something impossible Bat inspite of that 
we all live together and all onr ai,tivity„ 
out searching of fortune of glory of power 
are nothing but attempts to make ourselves 
loved by others more than they love them 
selves Fortune glory power give me but the 
appearances of that state of things 
and we are almost happy and we almost 
forget for the moment that tl ey ar& 

but appearances and not the reality 
All beings love themselves more than they do 
love us and happiness is impossible There 
are people— and their number increases from 
day to day— who cannot solve this difBcnlty 
and bum their head while saying that life 
13 nothing bat a mockery 

And yet, the solution of the problem is 
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mure than simple and oflers itself spontanc 
onsly to ns I can ne^er be happj etccpt 
under a condition of the world wherein 
all beings uonld loic the others mote than 
they loie IhemscUcs It this thing is realised 
then the cntiro universe would bo happy 

I nm a human being and Reason gives 
mo the law of happiness for all beings 1 
must then follow the law of ray reason—lhnt 
J loie others more U an I loic my oun 
<=cir 

Let but man follow this line of reasoning 
and Life would appear before him in quite a 
different aspect as it had neicr dono before 
The creatures destroy ono another no doubt 
but they also love one another and practice 
mutual aid Life is not sustained by dcstruc 
tion bill; by the Reciprocity of lovo amongst 
living beings and this is translated within 
mv heart into Love So far as I could survey 
the march of the world I see that the pro 
gress of Humanity is due to this principle of 
Reciprocation Our History is nothing but the 
progressive cle&ring up of the conception and 
application of this aniqatf principle of the Salt 
danty of all beings Thisreasoniog iscorrobora 
ted by the experience of History as well as 
by personal lealuation Out beyond teasontog 


roan finds the most convincing proof of tho 
truth of that reasoning in lus int mate 
feelings of tho heart Tho greatest happiness 
(hat man knows tho largest freedom tho 
utmost joy is in Abnegation and in Love 
Reason discovers for mao tho only way to 
happiness and tho feelings also push him to 
that conclusion 

If tho ideils that I strive to commuoicato 
to joti appear not so clear plca'io do npt 
judge them too soierelj I hopo that yon 
will read them someday in a waj more clear 
and definite I only wished to give you an 
idea of my nay of seeing things 

Lio Toisto\ 


tTr/iHslnffd by hnhtias Anp from the 
original trench] 

A i? I hid the rare pnvilcao of poring Oitr 
this noble ettcr of tho Russian ba,.e tho 
verj first day tl at I saw Moa Romiia itoIUna 
ID ram ile lus cherished this cpistlo os ono of the 
most precious ihina^ m hw hfo and he made touching 
roferentes to this Urcat Soul straining every nerve 
to tnabo Ins idci of Ixivo clear to this unknown 
Ireoch youth who grew up to repaj this 
debt ly consecrating a profoundand artistic study to 
Loo Tolstoy I snail publish Mon Rollands note 
on this Utter m a subseQuent issue of this Review 


IN DIAN PERIODICALS 


The Duty of the Indian Youth 
1 li. Vaswani wTiles in The Scholar 
The future is with the hations youth Uaoy 


youBS men and •women are dreaming to-day the 
Dream of Freedom But they are not yet organist 
into a Great body \ciuth movements have m 
other countries done great things Ala^ has been 
done by young Ilalv Ireland owes much to young 
men. There is a louth ilovemefit in Germany 
It has two wmgs The one is the Workers Tonth 
representing yonng people of the Industrial Class 
The second cons sts of -voung men and women 
drawn not from the workshop b ut from the Um 
vers ties and High Schools The ‘Workers ‘iouth 
hel eve m social reform and nfematitmal peace 
The joung people of the Un verait ea and Bidi 
Schools bel eve in return to-nature. 

An Order of \oung India is needed to check the 
process of dsmtegration m our life Cohesive 
forces have weakened those of disintegration ate 
spreading India is not acting as one -will And 
Unt 1 she develops a will to act as a national per 
sonalitj si e may not hope to achieve anything 


India 13 not acting as one will ma nly because 
Me IS not thinking as one mind Unity^not the 
tieetinu unity of feeling but a truly fruitful unitv — 
roust grow out of knowledge Indians— Uindos. 
BlTOlmis Parsis Christians, Jains- must know 
India her g mous her culture her ideals There 
can be no true unity which is not a unity with our 
Mcestors our race-consciousness thro tgh the cen 
tunes All attempts at unity which ignore or 
trample upon our raefi-memory and the anaent 
Ideals 01 the India that was truly great are I 
numbly submit foredoomed to failure 

^ e, new renaissance of 

intton Culture Not many are a'w are of how much 
stut^ts in China are doing for national movement 
in their country The most popular cry writes 
an Mglish cr tic among the students of China 
IS China for the Chinese The Touth of C ina are 
P-iss onate patnot sm and are demand 
t shall no longer be a pawn in the 

patriotism of the 
ahmwits in China is deepened by a new knowledge 
ol the r anc ent history and ancient idea s. The 
same Lnglish cribc observes— 
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"These Toone stadents are learmnsf tnore of ttto* diseases and ascribes his misfortune to his 
V . Af their aneient and wonderfal hte PracUcally he gives no pruning does not 

k rovra history p{ their Mweni ana wonuermt * . f„,,t the result is that somehmes the 


develo^jed and civilised life -when Europe and 
America were peopled with painted savages. Ihis 


. bear abundant crops and at others none at 
His methods of picking grading and packing 
' ' ” ■ ‘ " resulting 


.3 mcreatSS cmde and martStm.3hll more' 

£SS«1I pSe Sd detains thap t»nTipt.op m K'S'SSaft A 

tot Chaat has also a great fatare to look forward hej,^ tt^dastrp “'mIeiSjpal aSd 

htt/^Sr^eaTalSV^W X^hS 

a kSatsiSis superstition letilhewiU there is for the inut Industry m India not only 
Tut Se ^cientSstOTT of India he to sopply t^o home markets but also to produce a 

unll know that far back in the dawn of history m surplus for export 


the far-off Yedic age, India had developed a theory of 
coashtnhorial monarchy and a democratic consuta 
hon The ^edic King was not a desrot 
nor a benevolent autocrat he was elected 
he had a Cormal guided by the wisdom of the 
Rishis and the State was practically shaped by 
baautis or Popular Assemblies In post * edio times 
we read of the establishment of ganas or republics 
m India 

The more we know India the more may we 


Will the unemployed youths with university 
trainiDg pay some attention to this field ? 
It has money id it as well as the pleasure 
of achievement 


The Arya Samaj in Bengal 
Kali Nath Rat writes in the Vedic 


understand her genius and the value of her great ^ m me Kcffic 

ideals for the modem age Magaxtne on the causes which have kept 


the Arya Samaj out of success lu Bengal 
He says 

The Arya Samat has not made much of a 
headway in Bengal for much the same reason 
_ , . V j for which the Brahmo Samaj had its birth m 

Looking at the largest industries in India Bengal Bengal is a firm believer la evolutaon, 
' ' ’asps to see how primitively things and she does not believe in Back to tho Vedas’ 


Pro it Growing for India 


one fairly gasps -- - r 

are earned on here This backwardness ts 
mainly due to lack of education and cheap 
capital The following account of the Fruit 
Growing industry which appeared id the 
Indian Scientific Agneultiinst tells the same 
tale 


perhaps bank to asythmg Bengal is essentially 
rationalistic and does not believe m the mfalli 
bility of any book or any hnman being that 
hi ever walked the earth To her the 
reason of the mdividoal is the ultimate 
aathonty in all matters bhe is also very largely 
cosmopolitan and believes far more in proving 
the aSmty of her own faith to other faiths 


. .u * * 4»..* .» than m provmg that it alone is right Lastly 
rrmt culture in India inspite 01 the f^t tiw mspite other intellectuality she has a partiality 


has been carried on for centuries is still ^ pnmitive 
and largely empirical Western couutri^ lise ouo 

Qreat Britain and the United States ®*. accoiding to her ideas 


meant as that this genei^sation is true in 
the same sense or to tho same extent of all 


have demonstrated to the world the possibilities of 

the Fra t Industrj The reason for the me euuitt ocuac wi ‘UO oamo CAieul OC ail 

uess of India is not far to seek The scjcd^c people But no acute observer can deny 

development which has intlnencM the pro^rws the preva ling spintnal tendenaes 

of Lorlicnltnre in other countries has had bnt lutie jj^^. edncated youth and the educated youto 
effect on India. The Indian fruit grower » smi ,j,every province and every country are fairly 
^trjiDg on in his avocation as his i representative of the people as a whole. No 


catrjiDg on in his avocation as his forelamera mu representative of the people as a whole. No 

B s Ignorance of the scientific methods ot homcni tnows the Arya Samaj its strength 

ture, coupled with his aversion to emb^^ new ^ ^ weakness will need to be told 

methods is a serious impediment m the oj ^jjat it cannot possibly appeal as a religion 
prwTOSs. He largely plants seedlings insteaa w ^ ^ people with these prevailing tendencies 
budded or gralted plant as he does, not kmow ^ _ 

to propagate them The Art of budding 

grafting he has never cared to learn and 1 h^ rrv -n -w 

who know it try to make too much out of it ^ The Bus HeDUCe 

plants his trees too closely together where t n CT „ , * j , 

struggle for light imgafes his orchard too Calcutta is faced by a new danger in the 

shape of reckless Bus dnver whose pranks 
on the road have made walking or driving 


12 
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alcsOalcatta Streets erfremelr t.stj 11.^ hS'^s'Xea^J ot\tt^ 

G G Walsh writing in the Indian ana £,astem associatiaa with Labonr and internationalism 

Motors on this says , . Bom in December 1871 ho went to Eton tn 

To anyone who Uses his eyes the present jssd and m January 1891 bourne CapUm'of the 
Bitnation must be a matter for craTe concern Oppidiins ironi there he went to Tnnitv Courefe 
Certanly as far as Calcutta is concerned inotot Cambridge and became “iourtli wransler in loJL 
omnibuses are an innovat on but that cannot be j{g 3 IS 0 obtained a first class in iiatural Science 
held as an excuse fo* not taking the matter in m 189 d and was awarded the second Smith 3 
hand and preventing drivers from running not Pnze for Mathematics in 1899 and the Adam 
The situation must be faced squarely and lessma Smith pnze for an essay on Local \ ariations in 
learnt by other towns must be applied to Calcutta. 'Wages 10 1897 In the same year be was 
London in wh ch motor vehicles of all sorts naTO elect^ a Fellow of Tnnity College Cambndge 
been plying for many years past can surely by He also President of the Cambridge Union 
now be taken as a model on which to base a code Debahng Society in 1896 and played billiards for 
of laws applicable to Calcutta. , , the Ooiversity in the matcn against Oxford. 

Prevention is better than ^.are and A Batch After leaving Cambndge Mr Pethicfc Lawrence 
in time saves nine are proverbs which have been made a tonr of the world He visited India twentv 
dinned into our ears from lime immemorial, set seven rears ago and proceeded to Ceylon. Austraha 
xa the present all the axioms on which we are Zealand China. Japan and the Dnited States, 

supposed to have based our code of livins are Having b«Q called to the Bar m 1899 he 
forgotten. H e must bear in mind that motor Romeijmes sat as Poor Man s Lawyer to give 
omnibuses have enme to stay and the more their le^ adiiee to all who applied font 
utility IS appreciated the more will they spread Jq 1900 he was appointed as Dunkin Professor 
Unless urgent steps are taken I 0 Mntrol the com at Manchester College Oxford and lectured there 
parativo few which are now plying for hire it ^11 danng the 5 ear on social questions 
k« a problem exceedingly difficult of solution when M^nahile he had been elected as the Unionist 

11 . . candidate for North Lambeth but after a full 

study of the South African problem and a visit to 
for hire IS perm^w tjijt country he found himself lo opposition to the 
of the Unionists Party and retired from.the 
candidature. He became assoc ated with Miss 
« to their ^ existence. At Ern ly Uobbouse in exposing the scandals of the 

jjjj. and children in 

— served as Hoaorarj Secretan 

fffw-mirstoj poiiTt srshilhi S,,S‘^rd. 

1 “ 1001 Mr Pclh.ct Ldwrenee obtoed a 

LS ip k 

1 ai^ -writ^ md unwnttpn.^^'^^^^ ^ driver of all among London daily journals 'NVhen 

Thwe reiMrks °are m^r*» directlv aimwt at ih«» paper was wound Up in 190o he paid the 
drivers of indmdaally owned buses and not at the ^ the staff 0 ^ of 

drivers of the two larger Transport companies salary in 

although they too have a W great deal 
There are four glaimg faults which should receive t 

the utteation of the powers that be They are — k 1906 election 


he one or two offers of safe Liberal seita but 
refused to consider them on the ground of his 
adhereoce to the Labour Party Alwut this time 
he became a member of the I L P 

Meanwhile, in 1901 he had marned Emmeline 
.^SOLCUUU u«u wumuese lauiw aiore K ri P® .pr^dent of the Esperanca Working 
BCtioua problems have been solved in India but tiu wh ch is well known for its production 

... 1 . . . “>• of the Old English songs and Morrish Dances 

When the new movement among is omen found 
an express on in 1906 Mr and Mrs Pethic Lawren 
<x identmed themselves with the militant partv 
Ainwg activit es lu connection with the M 

° li Mr Pethick Lawrence organist the 
monster Demonstration in Hyde Park in 1903 and 
founded and edited the paper Votes for M omen 

The following account of the life aufifeareer VQ°i^o Womens light for the 

on a visit in India is compiled from a longer trations The jury returned a \erdiet of Guilty 
account in tic Hinduslhan Iteiieic 5 rider refenng to the purity of motive 

Fredtno V illiam Pethick Lawrence who tci»>. defendant He was sentence to nine 

cmickijawrence -wno with, months imprisonment and ordered to pay the cost 


U) Stopping in the middle 0 f the road to dis 
ch^eor load passengers 

y) feemg tesulUng in. double banking 

(3) Overtaking on a comer 

(4) Dirty intenors 

Surely legislation can deal with these faults More 


Mr F W Pethick Lawrence the 
Labour fit P 
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c( th« proscCTtiOD He ^ras transferred to the first 
flirjim in prison after an international petition 
He adopted the hnnjrer m sjTnpatby with other 
snTn^i* prisoners who were not cirea first 
dmsion treatment lie was forciHy fed fcr six 
d^s and released. On his continned refusal to pay 
tne Government cost oftheprosenction hia hoasovi'is 
sold np and he was made bankrupt his bankrupt 
cy bems sutsenuently annulled Mr Icthick 
Ifwrence disairreed with the subsequent chansc 
of roller of the S I* D to more violent 
methods and tosrether with his wife sererod his 
coanecton with Mrs. Pankhurst continnms to 
w.t the pap^r “\otes lor Women and to take 
part m the W omen Snffrajjc Movement until the 
ootbreak of the (treat war 

Sinre then >Ir Pethir-Lawrcnce has devoted 
cimseit to the Labour Movement and to Intcrua- 
conal question* 

In 1 JlS he wrote a book advisinc a levy on 
Up tal as a means of Retticc nd of the war debt 
jiis policy was subsequently adopted by the lAl>oar 
£«ty at the ceneral election and is on their 
precramme liwiar 

.. Pethick Lawrence has written IBooks on 
tt*^} '^nation in Wairea Women s hjcht for 
Ob Capital Why Inccs Rise 
*ad Fall , (JnempIoTmeiit *The National Debt 
iiott naay pamphlets on eocul economic, inter 
nauoa^ and women s questions He is well known 
“ of th* Independent Labour I arty 

Wd other bodies alt over the country Ifo is the 
the Royal Statistical Socie^ «ad of the 
KoyaliAero Club and 1017 Club. lie has made 
• spocul study cl thecurrencj qnestiou and was 
«« pnsapfe opponent of the time sod method of 
^tfodoction of irold standard in Ensland in 1924 
wnnff h 3 in India he makes a study of the 
IT r* correney proceedintrs 
iir 1 ethick liSwrcnce is a keen Lawn tennis 
payer and billiards player and has won many 
PniM in Lawn tennis tournaments 
T Peihick Lawrence has many fnends in 
Jona both among his own connfrymen and among 


Asnra Bxpansion in Indts 

Dr A Banerjeo Shastri M A, PhD 
(Oion) concludes his brilliant paper on tbo 
above in the current number of the Journal 
of Bihar and Onssa Research Socteiij As 
against the puenlo attempt of the purists to 
prove Indiau Civilisation wholly Aryan Dr 
Sbastn afErms 

The Asnras were the elders of the Suras. They 
were the masters of the sea The ocean bad 
yielded them her riches and made them mastOT 
of the tl ree worlds le. universal 50\ereiRDS. The 
i>2f33 were the standard bearers of Aeura supre* 
tfiaej IB Ind a. Tfien came the Aryans posterior 


his prowess that fairly threatened to submerge tlm 

krjans But m the long run the Aryitps sucx-eedeo. 

“krom across tho sea bad come the vretonous 
Asura After defeat they retract the r steps ^d 
plunged into tho sea of salt waters Thow that 
remained "entered the bowels of the earth and 
dis.appearcd as a separate entity, being OTmpiefeiy 
assimibted m the now firmly established Arya 
Asura-Dasa tody politic of Indio. But the 
strain never died an 1 led them on to fresh pastures 
and new I y sea in India to tho south and across 
the etstcra seas ticyond as champ om oi 

the neo-Ajran Indian outlook now become theirs 
as well _ , 

Tlio con Aryan colour of tho Yedic Kings and 
R SIS IS duo to msny of those kings and eoers 
havjog been onginally Asnias- After the Arya 
Asora amalgamtion the neo-Aryan pantheon con 
tamed many non Aryan entities and affinities 
The sncces.s of tho process can bo ludced by 
Agastya kasistha \uvamailra, etc being reinrdeu 
as descended from the same father viz , Mitlra 
\aruoa pnest of the same Kmc budas Fven tho 
different g^s Tarnna of the Asuras Indra of tlio 
Trtsu Iiharala Aryas become each other a gods 
and then one ged The same synthesis ha* in 
med 'pval days snecceded in tnrmcg soctanm 
deifies into all Imln aia/arcta— incarnation (i) 
This unifimtion of India was achieved, not in the 
Northwest and the Puniab but in the Mid 
Himalayan Madhyadeva Tho neo-Aryan was 
t<on) after the old Arya Asura confiict was over 
haturallr Koruksetra becomes and has ever 
remained the Dharmak»etrn of this neo- 
Aryauism The Epics and the luranas glonfy 
this recoDsfruefed and re-read Arya outlook of the 
Panravas Aiksakasonl Magadhss The Mababha* 
rata Anummanika and the Churning of tho Ocean 
usher to (his synthetic Arvanism and the new 
led a as b stoncal and accomplished facts Any 
d scossion about the intrusive or extrusive character 
of Aryan culture in Mesopotamia must start with an 
adequateapprcciationof the contribution made to it by 
the sea boro and sea bred Asara. who reached India 
and tho Indus month from beyond the sea ( the 
Arab an Sea) and whoso footfalls once resound^ 
on the banks of many a nver m the Indus valley 
and the Qangetic plains and some of whom 
retreated from whonco they had come across the 
tbo sea of salt woter The rest carried their com 
moD heritage of an Arya-Asnra mission to the 
Deccan to Ceylon and across the Pacific. 


Indian Architecture 

Tho Same Journal contains a posthninoos 
paper of ilr Jlonmohan Oangooly author of 
Onsva andHer Remain* in course of which 
tho architect archaeologist makes certain 
important suggestions which may appear 
quite heretical but which tho author maintains 
on a thorough analysis of the motifs of 

‘Kri‘S?32W "t'M 

f?ara Tie earth WM converted to an ocean of m Inma and turope He says 

^0 development of temple architecture is a 
matter of spe ulation and diverse theories are ad 
vaoced to trace the origin and growth of temple 


olo^ The ocean got prospenfy of the Asuras was 
systematically forced Its chief guardian the 
Asura Naga began to vomit poison and Biowed 
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Tf .c Tiftf tTiP nnroosG of this wpcr to his siipenor orpamsation made it a najinci concern 
constmction it is not uie purvos^ iu*» i>„f •» irne »n ikOR thit hn Btarted the famous 

5Sx-B’aSI5e^ 

Sp PuMas and also m Kanblya maktiur popnlar so soon after its birtfu 

iWT^’^iiionot temnlea in a forti other factor in its sao^s -was its low pnee— rw 
Sd ^^£^nsKn° tLit m the sum m could buy a ten or twelve n^o paper neatly printed 
which KautiS floimS Buddhist architectare at the ndtcnlons pnee of half a penny only thoimh 
Sd noMtSd ma^ raportance as evident from the jmee is doubled now yet as compared with 
S aSnS^SiS ^das^e Buddhist empire the fee or other famous dailies it is still the 

Spp&t^ Uie Brahmmical one or m tS Dailt Mail 

as the latter crew out of the former it Is expected Liko all other ^ndon presses -tiiE ifaiLT iiam 
that there mi^t have been some type extant ^ore Pmss foo.'s mtn-ited in the City Oinrters boand^ 
Kaublya, from which the temple could have <« «“ 

evolved It 13 for us to determine what this could the other by the famous i loot Street, \\hoQ you 
possibly be. e find at Bharhut representations of enter the lane m the ^enme say at ten oclocfe 
chambers or halls divided by pillars into nave and when London is either asleep or revellms in 
aisles similar to the basilicas These repreeeota Thealrea , or dance-halL, the first thmir you meet 
tions are found here, not as indication of the first is a number of cheap restaurants which specially 
bemnmnii of this type of buildmjrs. but in an cater for the night workers of the Press. As you 
advanced stage o! evoluhon and convention 1 move furlber yon come across tnotor vans being 
should also request you to bear in mmd that even loaded with mail bags and ready to start for the 
at this time basilicas with semi vaulted aisles were Rjilwaj Shijiops from . where the_ newspaj^r 
untnown in any oth® part of the cmlised world. 

This structural type with the rotonda in the centre 
and two Bide^sles roOfed by semi vaults was older 

than Its counterpart fonnd in Europe. The earliest - — ... — 

buildmg m Europe bearing some resemblance to it six otlock in tho morning 
is the Pantheon in Rome erected in tbe.,6econd On the upper floors of the limldmc ate the 
century a d under the orders of the Emperor Editonal Offices and composers rooms where 47 
Hadmn If a section be drawn through thetwo semi composing and casting machines are constantly at 
- ■' • —i The staff consists of 3200 hands and their 


which comes out of the printing machine at fi — 
post ten at night m London is delivered at your 
door in Inveiness (extreme north of Scotland) at 


circular recesses or exedree or even the rectangular 
ones of the Pbantheons it cannot but strike a casual 
observe! that the two types are cousins germams 
and who can say that India did not furnish the 
arehitectnral ideal at least a portion there of for 
the ereeboo of the noblest of the Roman mono* 
ments o! art 


wages range from two to forty pounds per weeC 
The length of the machine which pnnti folds 
wraps and stamps at the same bme is about fifteen 
yards and tbeie are about twenty such machines 
constantly worbng The paper is composed and is 
icadv for pnnbng at about ten m the evening 
But before the hour of eleven strikes the Daxlv 
Man, 13 ready for distribution among its sub- 
sent^ The country edibon is d.spatched from 
tendon before midnight while the London 
Edibon IS ready for market at three o’clcxit m the 
morning 

Id eve^ twenty four hours four or five ediboos 
come out for distribution m London and then there 
are two ronbnental edibons, one m Pans and the 
oUier in Munich (Germany) But the most novel 
edibon is the one issued on big Atlanhc Imers- 
sailmg between England and the United States 

iiuivuB \iun;ht»i , daily sale xa the British Isles escluding 

Printing Press which produces the most widely Wnaon is about three quarters of a million wWe 
read and circulated newspaper of the world Even Ms cirenlayon in London and abroad is about a 
when you are standing almcwt at the door of the and a quarter the total sale thus amount 

bmldiDg you don t feel that just under your feel lOC w about two million copies 
a Machine is producing a twelve page newspaper j ®9ief newspapers the Dailt Mitt, too 

at the rate of 1500 copies per minute extent on its income from 

To-day tte D^v Mail is decidedly the world s jai^rtisements. If you want the full front cage 
mos* popular daily journal and beats every “ you have to pay aOit 

European or Amencan rival f 17TO for a single inserfion and even thpn ron 

TTr^°? this hme before you can ^erve 

Wmder of Modem Journalism ? In the history Their daily income from advertisements is 
»>,a r.t -n about seven thousand pounds “^'viuaemenis is 


History of the Daily Mail 

Mr Imtiaz Mohamad Eban M A (Ciondon) 
writes on the above in the Indian Renew 
"We quote from his article below Says Mr 
Mohamad 

hone can imagme that a dark and dingy by 
lane of ri«t Street coatams the V. oild s qurckesl 


o! the ^ress the name of Alfred Barmsworm 
better known as Lord Northcliffe will always stand 
Mnspiecously He waS the man who almost 
doubled the importance of the press and made it 
a power in the country It was he who by lower 
mg the cost of prodcction made the — ■ 


Hxessing Problems 

ms wai u. uruuucuun maae me newspaper c- ll i l . 

study almost the habit of his countrymen. ^Mbbalakshmi Amnial B A savs 

began lile as a news boy and started his first *5^” Dharma 

K per AwsM-zus in 18S8 with his brother Ceeil pi>ttc, i j . 

1894 be purchased the Evusuro Ncira aiSfS ^riy raS™dShe 
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^ IS the same as theirs The progress of year 

motiiercTalt are pressing problems Jot counto or its decline in the concern of 

deration, and I hope we shall learn muA ^ snbiect people and yon 

a '‘Md “V "SS SStt itc."“SS‘e ,^SopS'5 

S.;f to \'S.» Sr?„'’y”o=a':arf -thjr fo-noos ataos 

and bodies to be growing at an age tihere. \oar edncation demands and ypnr -^'O^ 

" ann womta „„ot h 




should not be hamper^ with — - — 
which spoil their health mental as f5 

physical at an age when their imnds eho^ 
oe young pore, nnsulUed by wordly desir^ 
the poor young boys and girls are m^M 
forced to enter the mysteries of mamM 
and made to face all the problems troiwra 
womes and cares of a family Imagine a yon^ 
cirl of 13 being a mother with a yoMg ^y 
lept awate at nights to look after the c^M 
and in many homes doing all the dom^tic 
work as well How can we ex^t * 

girl to hve a long and healthy life bow 
can we expect a child born to mother child 
ol 13 to grow np into a healthy boy or girl r 
A-ain imagine a boy of 15 y«rs b® iig a 
father chamed down to a. family ™j » 
gu de either his mother or bis young dcucaw 
wife, havtnp at the sameUm^ to atni^ ^ au 
his school lessons and satisfy his teachers W 
the time be completes his couwe and is “ » 
position to earn bis Imog he has a big family 
depending on him 


SK t4?v„r ajd7am.ty 

carry aloft the standard of a united 
TOOT country It should be your never 
effort to bnng about harmony and concorf where 
fraction and disruption exists 


Caltural Unity of Asia 
Dr Kahdas Nag Hony Secretary Greater 
India Society writes m the Foruard Congress 
and Winter Number 

Thanks to the text books and the programme 
of 8tnd es inspired by our English school 
we m India have manag^ 

we are inevitably As at c. But A^ js ge oe” ^ 
depicted in suen Innd colours by her fproi^ 
e^loitors that many of us still considw tt^siaUo 
context of our national history as a . 

Fatality and try to out grow as quickly as possi 
ble the “ Onental mentality ' , , . ^ 

Tel to do the barest justice to Asi^ w^e have 
got to admit that she is the stage on which aoiM 
of the momentous dramas of huenan .^rogi^ mvo 
b«ii represeDtfd ,Leanns aside the tabtoa 
vivantes’ of the dawn of civiliMtion in conise 
of the collaboration of the Acgio-Egypban aM the 
Cbaldeo-AssjTian peoples in remote anti^ity me 
emergence of great, persouahhes 
phetic messages in the histone penod rounds no 
doubt to the credit of Asia. Zoroaster the first 
reformer of Iran Uahavir the champion of 
Ahirasa agalns the barbarous human mstact 
of craeltT Buddha, the high priest of maim 
onivo^ fellow^P Lao-tze the prot^ist of 


The Late Swamx Vedananda 
The Vedanta Kesan says 

It IS with deep sorrow Ibat we iwro the 
passing away of Swami \ edanandi the hw ol toe 
Mtuakrishaa Mission Sevashiam at Bnnda^ 
about a year past, he had se^e^t 
senour fever ana uneumonia. of his 

then.-!, however was the im“®date 

vpars^ago^d^ the brother of Sj xrlf? hte ethical Perfection— w p^«ra in toe 

Chattenee. toe famous Bengal novelist. May bis history of human progress. Culture of Asia wm 
soul rest m pea<4 the by product of their spintual rnKsions. ^ after 

rest m ptsice declirahon of a new faith has led to the 

” development of new civilisations literature and 

E hiloeophy ntual and art,institubonsand inventions 
STefoQowed mthe wake of each spintual awakening 

, , _ . . ^ Aitdnxs Pai Asiatic Hcuaxisii 

t 1 ? f'^^hooal gave some Iran India and China were the three b g radiat 

at Aligarh the Begum of Bhopa g . , ^ centres of spiritual and cultural mtemational 
valuable advice to the Moslem by a curious irony of our academic 

which we renroduce from the ietiaaiory ^^t,ny we are not only ignorant of , this 

halnnr grand triangular evolubon but are almost 

of^euindan India belo nartamlar totatlj indflerent to the necessity ofany positive 

Addressing the Moslem students in ^ knowledge of PanAsahe Humanism. No doubt 

Her llighncss ashed them to remember ^ ^ know semeth ng of India but our study of India 

were the sons of Islam which uaa orw^,^ ^ provincial and not conbnental France 

message of peace for the worla as'auj Germany are nearer to our students than Iran 

them tolerat on for non Muslims vnin e^ jr and China, our next door ne ghbours and snmfnal 

m Ood s vast world. Her U gnuws . ^ ^ coitaborator) Our students know more OJ Alex 
MV “ycu are liv ng m a counOT »o* » . . £g andar and Napoleon than of Zoroaster or Confucius, 

d fferent creed* Tour objects laud outloot m 
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Let there be a qnestionnatre-test aroorirst the tindCT anenabon of human suffennw and for the 
ciaduates of our colleges and my contenbon -aould of mankind India became brcater india tnrougn 
be nroved No -wonder then that our students our self effacinR semce for humanity May oor Asia 
Toung men the best recrnits to our public life and the Mother of all the great religions of roan nse 
acbTitics hcl that mdi'mensaUe back ground olthe abOTC her present degradation and on« again 
culture and the spirit of the East without whidi pronounce foil hearted bencdicbons for the wnoie 
mojt of our expenment and reconstructions would m world 
evitablybe the mere imitation or minuerv of occidental — 

life and hisforj East and 'ft est should and must 

collaborate but East must do so as East and \\«t Indian Traditions or Indians 

as West Then only the^ colhborahon would te „ 

honourable and creative Otherwise there would be Nothing is so shdroefol, so flagranuy 

the other. 


. case of the members of an ancient and living 

Judged from this point of view our school and cultural group attempting to throw off their 
college syllabuses of_ studies ^ stand s^f-condemn^ own tradition^ cultural, moral aud Spiritual 


The very element of Asiatic history and culture are habits nnd making vam efforts to tread 

notknownto our students No wonder then that inaKiag nbiu eiioiis lu _ 


not Known to our students iNowonuer meu inai . . .1 . » » j 

they never bother their head about the vicissitudes eiotic paths of thinking feeling and willing 


of this vast continent How can there be love or 
sympathy without knowledge ? 


SfoiiE E-^o-wlcdge or Asia. 


Yet there are tmllious in India who do so 
with the greatest pride The following 
seosibie irords of the Kalionaf Ckristiafi 
Counctl Rettar regarding the relation that 
Indian Christians should have with Indian 

tradition and cnllure may help foreign 

reflations do norpermit a sudden change 10 the minded Indians to regain their sanity 
courses of studies let there be intensive discussions distiTii?n.R>> mfim rw 

conferences as well as popular pobhe lectures with mow ran w^. nist>T,irn.Rh ti.« rw 
pictures sad lantern slides with a view to bnng 


It 13 high time that we should oigantse to pro 
vide for this knowledge of Asia hath mside and 
outside the academic circles If the hard and fast 


nome to our people the intimate reHtions that 
e?a8t between the digerent peoples of the Orient 
Even if OUT students are not snared the pains of 
cramming the delectable details of the career of 
Catbenne de Medtci or of the constitutional reforms 
of Cleisthenes let them occasionally at least study 
in pictures the maguiflcent results of the 
Smo Indian or Indo-Japanese collaborabon 

The monumental remains of the Chinese '"■» it!'* 

Buddhist temple-city of Lougmen the exquisite 

Japanese wood carvings and temples of Nara Hebrew history ^heo 


How can we distinguish the mam current of 
the nver of God from its tributary streams? 
Christian theology has I nc maintained that the 
bead waters of religous truth are in Judea bnt 
can that be maintamed in the face of the acknow 
ledeiaent of India a subtlety aud courage ta the 
endeavour after the Ultimate secret nf the 
nntverse ? Even Chnstians are found to maintain 
that since Christ is the fulfilment of India s lonff 
quest the Old Testament of her people is to be 
sought ID the Upanishads or is the utterances of 


Japanese wood camogs and temples .. 

and the Fmeoes of Honup the Mababharata 
reliefs on the Indo-Chinese temple of Angkor \at 
the Ramayana scenes scnlptorra on the Javanese 
temples 0 ! Prambanam and Panataran the Leutral 
Asian frescoes discovered in Turfan and Tuen 
Houang the latest Buddhist remains in Kbotao 
Bamun Afghanistan and Fereia— all these things 
should be shown discussed and made familiar to 


he can glean rather after the nsAw and the sadJms 
of bis own anaent land? 


Islamic Hopes of Painting Europe Green 
The Islamtc World quotes the following 


Eiiuuiu wj SDOwn uiscus'cu asu maue lamiiiar lo > r, , -r^ — . 

all those who aspire to have some cultnra This 'he Daily Express 

great chapter of give-and take m Asialie histoiy In bis statement of the other day that Most 
should be made living Then only we shall realise English people have abandoned Chmtianily bnt 
how much India has received and how la^ly have not yet adopted any o^er form of religion " 

no Ura than the exact 

humility and devotion to tnith It India h^ on^ real E«nse^oTthe“wff Ld? is 


East so'as to earn’ thl^’tlue^<\f°ufi° » «hgious people ^"'ft^‘'is"1^''that’ we 

^st £Q « toc3ra the title of, the LigM of occupy oureehesagreatdealwith religiousandsemi 




forgotten history to-day ' ^')Tiat are the short different thing from beme relmioi,« tt e stii^^ 

religion we'^hare'^’an infeliSS 




all that we know of our creat achievements m fhn _® 8° academic interest m 




limitations, let It open our heart to the immortal ^ the 

lessens of the Angels of Peace and FeliowRhip md Notone in^a^nnH^ed are not religious 

let cur hands be ready and fit again for" thj \?TaV^ 
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re* life hiniaelf And o( the few who are 
h 0 T many are specitically Christian m conduct 
cshook or belief ’ Chnatumty a., a cnide to llie 
(cndact of life or as a scheme of dosmatic belief 
nmas. I am afra d. little to most of us toJay 
lli“?pjit of the a^eia defimtelj anti Chriatian 

Then says the Jloslem journal — 

At fiat our fnends have come out into Iho 
cren’ It Ls i^mitted that in FnnUnd LliristiamU 
u dead, and that whilst there ls a tendencs to 
looE around and dabble in rclimous problems the 
fact remains that Insland is uithont a relimoa 
to^ay Too lonsj has this Church held away 
too JoDir has it misled enquirera. and retnbulioa 
has overtaken it m full measure People hare been 
led to think of ChrLstianity as rclision and all 
owr Creeds as Pairanism. hence when people for 
we religion thev reallj mean Chn^tiaoUy 
Uere my brethren la Uie opportumtj ’ Islam mast 
M introiaced forcefully and widely m the 
'•est we must bcatir oureelTca and not lo 
content to have one or two missions here 
but we must oreanise and have a teacher of 
Jilam iQ all the great cities of the \\est. Wo 
lOMt have a full supply of literature for dts 
tnlutioa and we must havea good hcadquartersso 
that everyone who wishes can apply for Islamic 
instruction 

Bat the peoplo of Larope arc developing 
® fteat craving for specuiattve philosophy 
asd spiritnalistn on the one band and for 
cold scientific reasoaiog on fho other For 
this mason would it not bo rather difBcalt 
Mr Wamic missionaries to win over the 
Europeans’ We are not in a position to 
pass any jodgment on Islam os a religion but 
^0 can very well say that Islamic roissiona 
ries Will bate to make improvements on 
their intellecinal equipment before they 
wn expect to preach successfully to 
Europeans 


stood for two thoussnd years had met w ith a 
larbarous foe who recosoized neither art literature 
nor aesthetic 1-cauty Destruction was their slogan 
>Qtennjr Indu they destroyed the vesti.es of 
II iddhism and converted peoplo by force into 
fslam Centres of learning became centres of 
I ngandage India lost the noble religion of the 
Ruddba and the lay U iddhists were converted by 
force (y (he mitfion into (he Semitic religion of 
Arabia. India then ha 1 not one Jlosleni but to- 
day there are 70 millions The Hindus and 
Moslems arc killmg c.irh other and the Ilntish 
with their impartiality freon loth parties and 
kill them When the Moslems killed m number 
eiceed that of the ilindas (he latter shower praiso 
on the Hntish nnd vice versa 

There were Imng on the tanks of the Ganges 
two otters and one day they went fishing one 
going by Uio bank side the other on the deeper 
aide and l/Oth succecdi.d m catching a I ig lish and 
they had it dragged on to the bank Now how aro 
thev to have it o^nially divided, because the one 
had caught the fish by the head and other by the 
tad They began to quarrel and a fox who had 
been watching the two others came rather close to 
them and was earing at the horizon and the otters 
seeing the fox said there is a fox let us go to 
him and he will judere our case and divide the 
fish impartially They approached the fox and 
renuested to come and help them With nonchalaot 
mdiffercoco the fox said that he had jnst left the 
bench of the court of iho king of Hcoarca and 
came here to get a little fresh oir and he had no 
t me to attend to otiicr matters llov. ever at their 
request the fox approached the place and inquired 
of the two how they had caught the fish and the 
one said I/ord I got hold of the tail end and vou 
he asked nf the other and he saidat the head The 
fox cut ofT the tail end and gave it to one saying 
that 13 your portion and he bit off the head and 
gave It to the other sad the middle portion the 
fox took as his share for having decided the case 
The fox marched off dragging the best portion of 
tho fish This story is from the Jatakas The 
illustralioo IS to bo found m the Rarhut railing in 
tbeCalcutta Museum 


Htoda Moslem Affairs 


Effect of the War on Art 


The Anaganka N Dbannapala writes lo 

fbe Jfa/ia Bodht 

, In the tenth decade of the eighteenth century 
Jioolgans, brigands pirates adventurers, fihbust 
terers immoral scoundrels of difiercnt European 
*^tnes armed with nothing else except des rnc 
“xe weapons and poisons left their shores ana 
to Asia and destroyed weakoi races and 
them and pillaged (he oountnes Pohii 
<^liy (tec races were made to B i under the yoke 
ot iiavery The political enmes committed ty 
rurepean adventurers have bad no parallel in the 
n story of the world except dunng the penod of 
Jioslem vandalism Itarbarous hordes from Arabia 
fresh from tho conquests inaugurated ly the 
su'^sors of Mohammad lusting for more land 
Jna fresh pastures with the sword and Koran m 
tbeirliands devastated the countnes lying between 
rersia and led a. The Aryan civilization that 


Bhavachitra Lekhana Siromani N Vyasa 
Ram contributes a beautifully comprehensive 
article on the Growth of Art m Europe 
to the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society Regarding the effect of tho war 
on art he says 


Whatever troubles othennse the world might 
have eTTrenenced due to the Great W^ar art 
received a mighty impetus sich as was never 
known before except once as a result of tho trench 
Kevolutioo It was officially i-ocomised that 
picture raakint. was not a mere idle pastime but 
an activity which had its own function and purpose 
of usefulness to huraanitj More than ever they 
saw boa art could be funi&i to great advantage 
if the people clioso The idea art for art s ^ke 
and art was recognized as an element of education 
and social progress because nothing else m the 
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•world could impress aa idea so viridJr and lashnff 
ly on the human memory ^anous war artists 
were officially employed and ever since then more 
and more encouragement is being Riven to the 
growth oi art in Lngland, The fact that in xxmdon 
alone there are over thirty schools of art is enough 
for U3 to imagine the extent to which art is appro 
ciated and recognised as a necessary element of 
education in England As a result of the War 
&glisii art became more settled and came back to 
a modifiwi realism though it is idle yet to specniate 
over the yarious phases of modern European art 


The Work of Educated Men in Tillages 
Mr W Samiah (Retd Tasildar) writes m 
Jlural India 

During the last fifty years or so there has been 
a steady migration into towns and cities of the 
in‘elligent and wealthy classes among the rural 
populations. They came out of their villages to 
receive English education in Schools and Colleges 
and thereafter secured occupations in Government 
semce learned professions and commercial lines 
and eventually settled themselves in towns on 
their pensions or accumulated savings or both 
Wh*a opportunities came to satisfy their farther 
ambition they stepped into further appomtments 
in estates mutts temples or private firms and 
then spent all then life time for their own personal 
cods. They foigot altogether the welfare of the 
villago which gave them birth Scarcely do th^ 
ray a visii to it except perhaps to collect their 
dues from thetr rccalatiant tenants or to see a dying 
relation who with a strong aversion to town life 
refnsos to leave the viUaga Accuatomedasth^ are to 
tho luxuries and cassv going town life they feci 
tho incompatibility of leading a Tilbge>Ufe at the 
fag end of their earthly existence. Hut it is this 
class ol people that owes a heavy debt ol gratitude 
to the Tillages. They owed their education and 
prospenty to the taxes wrung from the rural 
ranulatioQ and tho best way of discharging that 
ocLt 13 for them to ro to their homo of 
parentago and utilise their knowlcdgo and past 
experience for'hc l-cncft of the village. Hetired men 
il they onl> care to spend the evening of then hfo m 
their own village, will fnd enouji to occupy them 
in wlolesomc endeavours lor tho uplift ol Uio 
lunvl popuhtions 1*1 them make a bccuming 
and they will naturally prefer a retired and peace- 
ful hte in tl eir own village and feet contented 
andiiappy m doing iuimo useful work inUiat humble 
sphere tud tho hitlo work which they roaj be 
alle to dr> ircmld be of immense advantage to the 
villages, tortaiwto tndml is the villa.,© which 
cm tlaim as Us own retired men with knowledge 
anl experience lor mstauce retired judi^ 
ol’ <•♦« may very well spare their villages ftoui 
ivutly litigation in law courts tj tetUiog local 
d Jpwtea I y arl traiion and pving homclj adviso 
on the spot uelired revenue offlasis ms% educato 
the vil age folk and give the load In all revenuo 
matters. Tloro with mwhcal experience may 
open dtspccranes and look after village aanitaUoo 
and health audanlx ligineermay hdp ininakiBg 
l.ars ar 1 cwtima e* for consUncUng poods dggmg 
wrl f In dJig house* Ujing out streets and 


dnunagct channels and repairing irrigabon works. 
Similarly educationists will have ample scope for 
doing educational work and forest ofiicials maj 
encourage planting operations Retired lawyers if 
ind^ ^ere are any are expected to bo the natural 
leaders oi the village and take part in training the 
viHagera in civics and citizenship and thus enable 
the peoples voice to be beard m the councils of 
the empire In these and other ways retired men 
mayfinduseful occupations in their own village^The 
viUage communities have also a right todemand the 
services of such men not as a favour done but as 
semcedueto them Theirsemcesarenow badly wan 
led in Tillages Villagepanchayats PanchayatiCourts 
Imgilioa Panchiy&ta tJnion Boards Co-o^mtive 
Soaeties and BaiAs which are increasing in rur^ 
areas are now m the hands of mefflcient men with 
little experience of administration and accounts 
and it IS no wonder that maD> of theseinstitu 
tions are not workmg as they ought to In these 
circumstances the re-advent of the lost intelligen 
tia to villages would be a ve-y great boon indeed 
The writer is quite right in what ho 
says 


Marriage among Jains 

The following appears is the Jaxna 
Ottxette 

The consequences of the lack of free matn 
mooial intercourse among Jams are rumous 
in sever^ ways. Thounsands of young men 
^not find bndes •within their respective 
?®b-8wts and are forced to pass their lives as 
b^elora ^me of the sub-sects are composed 
msigmfii^t numbers. Theirs is 
^2? wsitiOD The rigid conditions which 
preclude the marriage of theu 
youth among other sects. Since the girls must 

SJlSi remain unmarried, they are often 

a«ven cattle, into 

* '^"‘ages Mhile the 

S!™ !» dedicated to lives of heart rending 

widowhood boys of brimming 
vitality and strength are depnved of the lovs 

e dead ^ as the propagation of the 

inrls Mc^^Lidied intn%, ad.Tuitaces, 

“iai luc. AS mattera stand, we arc torn 
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inlo small artificial groups by means of a tideons 
coaTention which cannot stand the test of 
reascn for a mmnte. The perennial economic 
loss which our society js mcurnns by our 
prejudce against healthy breedmg 13 leading 
ns on the to sure extinction 
It a an admitted fact that our numbers are 
wt diminishing We quite realise that the lives 
Cl thousands of our young men arc nuinuig 
to waste and that many many thousands of 


girls are being dnven to lead unhappy barren 
lives Gtass fertility is at a very low ebb among 
Jams It IS impossible to produce chi dren 
unless die people unite in wedlock and unless 
couples are physically well matched How long 
are we to continue to be hag ridden by out worn 
social theories which are sucking up all our vitabty 
and daily leaving us the worse off in the battle 
of hfe ? 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Mnssolini a New Powers 
The Literary Digest gives the following 

.vJlVj , Bomg to bo a dictator then one 
dictator’ is evidently the Mnssolmi 
t^he BuBalo (feiirwr and Exj^s 
Mmmcnhng on the new powers assumed by the 
<hctator after the latest attempt oo bis 
/i.h« •’^®®'?r^“^o®oythuu!like the multipli 
®aoa 01 manifold governmental powers in the hands 
0 ^ one, man outeideof Asia, says the Philadelphia 
noting Mossoliai 3 assumption of the ilmistry 
direct control of the police 
}2^ ^hich gives him six Cabinet portfolios bes des 
JSL. 6®ieiship the chieftaincy of the basastoove* 
™ w*. direct command of the Fascist miiiba. 

.V "i® hnd drastic laws were adopted veiy 
*norily after the end of the fourth year of the 
r^Mcist regime. This year was marked by a notable 
ugatenmg of control as a correspondent of the 
Herald TViAune recalls mcluding the 
outlawry of strikes the banning of secret sociches 
the further limitation of the (reborn of the 
laws makmg the Premier responsible to 
ye King alone, another making remarks 
“^ro^itory to the Premier punishable, the f ning 
*®d d sfrachisement of any Italian at home 
or abroad speaking disrespectfnlly of Fascism 
*ua the replacing of local elective officials by 
wvemment appo ntees This period as a Chtca^ 
ipwine writer puts it might bo called bascism s 
renod of direct action the events of the last 
lew weeks have ushered in the “ period of 
jatransigenco The new laws are the 
d'foci result of acts of violence cnlmmaung 
1“ * boy 3 attempt to fall llussolmi on (X,tober 
'll The youth was promptly lynched, and in an 
ng re gn of terror a hundred persons ,v»ere 
fiuea a thousand injured, and hundreds of 
uomes destroyed On Novenber 4 Mossolmi 
Promised his followers. 'To-morow ise will have 
S? you havo b«Q awaiting So on the 
the Fascist Cabinet approved a list of new 
ra®isures for the suppression of dissent. In 
the meantime an international incident had 
arisen The-e had been grumbling m Italy over 
•hu lasast plotting on brcnch soil and anti French 
hemonstrat oas m Italy On November 4 Colonel 
K-xiotti Ganbaldi was arrested m Franco 


after being accused of being an agent provocaleur 
in the hire of the Italian secret service On the 
9th the Italian Mmister m Pans conveyed his 
Ooveraments offic.aI regret to foreign llimster 
Bnand Oo the same day the Chamber of Depnhes 
passed by practically nnanimons votes most of the 
laws asked by the Massolini Cabinet These m 
clnded the revival of the death penalty for plotting 
against the life of the Premier on members of the 
royal family, and also 

1 Pamshment by prison sentences for those 
who enroll in any anti Fascist orgamsation 

<> Aonnlment of all passports permittug 
Italians to leave the country and heavy penalties 
for evasion 

Revocntion of the licenses of hostile news 

papers. 

4 D ssolution of all organizations suspected 
of holding views at variance ^vlth the Government. 

0 Police dead Imes for persons suspected of 
anti Fascism 

"6 Keoresentatives of the Army Navy, Aero- 
nautical Corps and Uilitia to form special courts 
for judging offenders under the new xegulat on 
At the same time the Chamber of Deputies 
expelled its remammg opposition members On 
the I5th It was announce that 190 000 Fascist 
milibamen were to be armed with nfies Twelve 
newspapers were actually suspended in accordance 
with these decrees but what seems to our editors 
to be the last straw was the decree of the Fascist 
Ooveroment forbidding Italian parents to give their 
children names which would seem to be sub- 
versive to the existing system 

So to-day says the New York i7irni«ff Post 
Italy IS practically under martial law Mmiy 
of our papers wonder how long such a rule can 
endure^and consider the...pobcy of repression a 
confession of weakness. To the editor of The 
^lX/lon “the inte^tHig thing 13 not what llussolmi 
may adueve in the six months or six years that 
may TCt b^is, but w^t is the price for this 
hornbfo strangling of liberty this destruction of 
every vestige of democratic government 

And yet the ruthl^ suppression of plotters 

justified. Tsome bloodletting may be necessary to 
protert Jlussolims life and his hold on power 
-which he probably regrets as much as any one ‘ 
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butdedares the St. Paul, 
nothms to the streams of blood ttot would te ra 
losed la Italy if he should fall to-day by the 
baTift of an assassin 


Tree Trade for Europe * 

Europe to day is cut up into numerous 
economic fragments by tariff barriers although 
her economic life is one Much of Eorope’s 
present misery IS due to the false protectionism 
which IS slowly undermining the health and 
vigour of European industries by narrowing 
down their relations with one another to the 
barest minimum The Literary Digest tells 
us of a new movement against this dangerous 
protectionism of Europe We are told 


narticnlar groups or industries the Central ^nks 
are in a peculiarly favorable position for judmng 
what m needed for the public well being 
over In present circumstances these banks wnieii 
are enteusted with the difficulty problem of 
securing monetary stability, have good reason to 
know how much they are hampered lu carrymg 
out fficir pnmarv function by the existence or 
trade farmers The signatones include a very 
strong representation of other banks and other 
financial houses in every country 


England ‘Done For” 

The same journal also gives the following 

Sir Thomas Beecham one of England s leading 
impresaTios conductors and composers thinks t^t 
the musical future of England is so black that me 

only thing left for musicians to do is to get out 

The walls of Jeneho fell before the blowing Accordingly Sit Thomas departs for the UmtW 
of the trumpets but reeling this in conneebon States to take np his permanent resiuence 
with the manifesto issued by more than 200 there. At least, eo report (mrrrat cable ui^to^ 
persons representing some sixteen countries from London, with the result- that both Engianu 
pleading for the removal of reatrictioiiB on and America are stirred to editonal demonstranoM 
European trade certam EngUsh authonhes of interest Since Sir Thomas is said to be hea^ 
aasnre us that they are not simple enough to for Philadelphia as his first stopping place parn 
suppose that the tanfT walla of Europe will cularimporfance may attach to fl welcoming emtonai 
fall down at the blast of the trumpet even from the Philadelpnia Ptiblic Ledger Tlie Ledger 
when blown by sncli competent mtrumentahsls briefly calling attention to be the fact that bir 

as the 200 distiDguished signatories of the 

dement According to the Loudon JSconemist 


Thomas a fortune pro«eds from that most lanions 
remedy Beecham s Pills notes that, smee 
Bc^am 13 now seelnng refreshment in Ammica, 
doubtless the medicament on which the paternal 
affluence was founded is in this ins^anceunavauing 
The editor compares Sir Thomas to the Gloomy 
of Westminster Cathedral, who spends much 
of his time prophesying wo for England It seems 
tliat Sir Thomas s gloomy remark on the British 
eitnahoD, music and otherwise runs in part 

'England is finished, not only mubioally but every 

... — — — ...-,..,..,..^0 other way The only thing for anybody to do js to 

mvested with afar greater importance than it mve up and eo to America I am going as a goes 
might otherwise have possesL We read further and will conduct the Philadelphia Orchestra. After 
of the manifesto that a few months eipenence as a guest I will stay 

it is^una to exercise considerable luflaeuce permanently and I advise as many English 
on the Governments of Europe because of the musicians as possible to leave this country and go 
very gr^t weight and anthonty of the men who to Ameiica. 

have put their signatures to it. But it will assured “Why one of my American friends spends as 
a i® economic docoments much money on one orchestra in California as the 

- ^ there has nevCT been English spend on music m all England including 

any^ aeciaration_ of_ economic policy^— -outside jlho the English Government s subsidy to broadcastins 


the present plea, although it indicates a wide-spt^ 
recogtuttoQ of the tolly of Furope s trade practises 
cannot be expected to do more than change 
the trend of international trade policies Never 
theless it is said to be more than a small mercy 
that the beguimngs of a change are appearing 
The n?xt step wq are told by this weekly is the 
international Economic Conference which is 
expected to meet at Geneva next year and is by 
the Issue of this manifesto and all that it means 


dodsions of official conferences — which has had 
so IgpnQl an international backing 

The document 15 signed by over 200 persons 
Tcpreecntoa some sixteen countries In the first 
place there are the heads of a dozen Central 
Banks, indud ng those of Great Bntoui Germany 
Md laly. the chief neutral State# of Europe, with 
the notalile ommiss pn of Spam and cc^in 


The broadcasting of opera especially arouses 
Sir Thomas s ire it appears his cabled protest 
tunumg 

“It sounds like most horrible chattering gibber 
lOg chortling shnehng devils and goblins and 
they call it Boethoven or Wagner The sound has 
the notable *'“‘1^''’ .k"“* w relation to their music as the singing 

for the heads of Central 


Ranks, though not nsimUy government officials a 
nevwthcl^s m ebarge o! mstitnUons the pnmarr 
‘ taake profits lor their 

lank, but m the public intere.qt fo afim. 


Future o 


f British Folitics 

lank, but in Vho public inierc^uT 'iook^ aftor^ho Tho Neii Bepuhhe says 

itaK K '^'2, .n Oroat Dntam 
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and Bisty-one seats and lost tvrenty-one 'while 
CoEservatiFes woo only fifteen and lost serai 
fr-eight. The Liberals did even more badly iosins 
fifty three and gainiDC only eight Thus labor 
m^e a net gain of one hundred and forty while 
the Conservatives and Liberals made net losses of 
sutr three and forty five respectively Several 
reasons are given for this upset The Labor 
party has now lost from its ranks many of the 
extremists -who by their presence had alienated 
persons of moderate views The Liberals are 
split asunder by the personal ouarrel between 
Iloyd George and Lord Oxford and Asqmtb 
There is widespread and well jnstlfied dissatis- 
faction with the Conservative government over its 
handling of the coal strike The result of all these 
factors combined is to put the Labor party m a 
position of suddenly and greatly euhancM political 
strength 

This does not mean however that the pohtical 
sbes are clearing On the contrary they seem 
more stormy than ever The Communists who 
have been frozen out of the Labor party are aggres 
site and well o'ganized The present situation 
with the coal strike vutually broken the trade 
union treasunes exhausted the leaders quarelling 
among themselves and the Conservative govern 
pent showing an increasing tendency to nso 
fascist methods presents lust the soil m which 
Cotnmunistn best grows At present we have the 
Conservatives on the ncht Labor on the left and 
we Liberals in the middle. It is not at all imoro 
bable that m the future we may see Conservatives 
ra the right Comtsunists on the left and a 
^beral Labor alliance m the middle The right 
Wng of the Liberals would go over to the Conser 
jytives the left wing of Labor would go over to 
the Coamumsta where for the most part it is at 
Kody the left wing of the Liberals would move 
a litHe further still to the left to ooiabine with 
the right wing of Labor 

)tTiile such a regrouping would mean greater 
reality m politics it is impossible to look forward 
to It without serious misgivings The Communists 
are not interested in parliamentary goveniment 
thy are interested in class war as a precursor to 
and accompammeDt of revolution for some time 
to come Bnhsh industiial life is likely to coutmue 
freatly depressed for reasons some of which at 
l«ist are international in character It needs an 
iMreaseil degree of socialization but the dose the 
wmuinnists wmild apply would probaly be fatal 
Jq vary tha Uw fkitisfe. %b.ip must pass 

through stormy waters and it will be a senous 
misfortune if a large part of the crew stands by 
With folded arms, or seeks covertly to cut the 
halyards. 


Life Insurance in Japan 
The Japan Magazine tells us 
At present life insurance companies number 44 
end marine fire and other accident insurance com 
panics 51 Be ore the insnrance bnsme^ -was so 
stronglv establishetl as at present it strong 
competition from foreign insurance office* dmng 
business in Jap.sn These offices numbered CO or 
‘0 m IDOO when the Imperial ordinance was 


issued controlling foreign insurance offices m Japan 
They were obliged by the law to deposit an amount 
of money ^vlth the Government This forced nearly 
halt of them to give up business in Japan At 
present there are only 4 life insurance offices and 
32 fire insurance offices operated by foreigners. 

We see that foieign companies do not 
thrive well in Japan Is this due to the 
Japanese being more efficient than the 
foreigners in business or to the fact that 
the foreigners have no political hold on Japan? 
The extraordinary dearth of foreign companies 
ID life work (only 4) shows that the Japanese 
people believe in insnting with national 
companies and do as they believe 


Woman Eiplorers 

We learn from the Woman Cttixen that 
A new feminine organization, founded on darmg 
and scholarship has just announced itself— the 
Society of Oman Oeoreraphere which is to give 
comradeship and atimolatioo to the woman ex 
plorer and her ally la science. There are so far 
thiTty nine member* an unbelievably fascinating 
list of hunters and wnters whose names mean 
'^dangers conquered and hidden facts unearthed 
Harriet Chalmers Adams authority on Latm 
America. Spam and her colonies and on early 
American peoples is president Narguente 
llaiTisoD co*author of Grass interpreter of the 
East serves as treasurer and Blair Niles who 
studies the peoples of ^ eneznela. Ecuador India 
Java the Andes and the Himalayas as secretary 
One of the charter members Mrs. Ernest Thomp- 
SOD SetoD has lUSt returned from a South 
American trip with the Field Museum expedition 
—the first white woman to penetrate the 'wilderness 
of Paraguav For widely traveled women who 
eschew jungles and miscroscopes there is to be 
an associate membersbip 


Tbe Most Romantic Regiment in 
♦ the World 


Hugh Nincent a highly interest 

iDg account of the French Foreign Legion to 
Cft/iinber’s Journal We give quotation from 
it below 


In a world where the love of adventure is 
KmHUy giving irar to the exigencies of life, there 
still remains that famous band of adventurers, the 
French Foreign Legion 

The I oreign Legion was founded m the year 
1831 under the name of the African Auxihanes 
A BelgiM who styled himself Baron d' Boegard 
collected round him some four thousand soldiers 
of fortune ana set saif for Afrca after swearing 
^legiance to trance 

They „^r® so poor and ragged that the 
Arabs nlled them the Bedonins from i ranee They 
gave such a good account of themselves however 
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tliat a royal edict dated lOth March 1831 
eactioned their incorporation in a Foreign L^on 
under the title of La Legion Etrangere on the 
pattern of the Legion d Hohenlohe which fought 
at the time of the Re'itnration They remained as 
a separate entity until lb64, when a decree w"s 
rassed bringing them into the armies of the 
trench Empire. 

•. .I^craits are given the ohnioe of joining the 
Ut Kegmient stationed at Sidi bel Abbes or the 
/nd reproent located at Saida. The former is 
fir^t favounte with the young soldiers, 
tor bidi bel Ahbes is a gay place with cafes and 
halls and wine too is cheap in Algena 
After a dav or two at Oran they are sent forward 
to Hie regiment of their selection 

bidi bel AWes 13 distant about fifty five miles 
from Oran Here are the great bairacta of the 
1 st Kegiment covenng more than two acres of 
pound Tl^ ci^ of the Legion has a papula 
tion of thirty thousand It is 1500 feet above 
se^level and is embowered m gardens trees 
and vineyarfs Its fertile fields in a wide valley 
are 'watered hy the nver of the Metarra 

On their arrival at the barracks the recruits 
are greeted wilh elionts of den<=ion from the old 
■Here come Lee BW’ lie? 
etU and pa^s scathing remarks on the new 
»tm<apnce All this is simplir 
aiimsstbe accep'ed 
then shown to their * 
moreing thev are awakened 
hy, the cry of jjis au Tus (to the iiiicel 

•'1* of lb« Ws 

Sll. 'oofoi"'"!! bUol, coffse-«knut 

® “""'rtiooea to fscb msn Fm 

rsir A'??* 

.= r®!! of the life at the begin 

mag is learning how to march for marching is 
a religion m the Lemon The recrait atertl 
sLs”" short distances | 

oW^* 4 « increased imtil he is 

h^a l2cV feventr pounds we ght on 

“’X®'' t^entvfivo to thirty miles 
fitft v^i/i ^^7 '”^thout intermption at a pace of 
a broiling Xfnc^o 

faligne dntr* in iUp. n ’oe trench Mmvalent for 
r'ank »K?d m the tnnS^^nl clothes on a 

yard At (he donlle the pnson 

rotinds of sand Ktra7^*li?“iv.n“"v^‘Tj ® 
pnsoner has to lalt^fw a 


IS not a pretty sight to watch the agonj of men 
nndergoing this awful ordeal I have seen the 
strongest collapse under it 

The Li^ion types are as inteiesling as they are 
varied Some are not easily forgotten 

There was the Emperor’ so called because 
he note a frock coat of immaculate cut and a 
glossy topper when ho joined up But his great 
^et was the monocle he affected The coat and 
hat he obstinately refused to part with until he 
reached bel Abbes 

Spielman was another old character He could 
imitate the note of almost any bird w ith absolute 
fidelity In appearance he was not unlike a bird 
He had the longest neck of any one I ever met, 
with an enormous hook nose 

The Marquis de B— was a Legionnaire of the 
second class He was something of a mystery to 
everyone. Why he elected to join as a humble 
ranker no one ever found out. for it was common 
knowledge that he had servM with distmction in 
a ramous French artillerv regiment and had 
held the rank of major He refused all offers of 
promotion dunng his term of service with the 
Legion 

Legionnaire S was the son of a well known 
admir^ He ^vas a devil may-caie sort 
ot fellow with a genius for getting into trouble 
He pc«|essed a beautiful tenor voice and when 
ae wiud be induced to sing— which was not often 
—the tarrack room couldn t bold all the Legionnaires 
who ame to listen The boy (he was ransten^ 
the ^be ) looked not more than sixteen although 
“®. C'A’ffied to be eighteen He was from Alsaoe. 
ana baa big round, bine eyes and the wondering 
egi^ion of a child \'9hen upset by any of the 
old bands he would burst into tears 

His great pal and staunch friend was a most 
romantic character who earned for himsedf the 
sobnquCT of Great heart* He too was a mystery 
man who w ould have made the fortune of any 
noirelist tall and handsome he was the 

mmem d Artagnan No one knew what his 
natio^uty was and he never invited duestions 
on the subiect IIis English was perfect and 
no s^ke four other languages with equal 
r champion of the weak 

Md fought their battles as if they were his own 
r»o raw recruit appealed to him in vain for 
rro wbon from a bully He was loved by tte 
respected by the strong 
down with fever be 

obtain^ permission to nurse him. Night and 

nilf if® ® bedside until he was 

9“*^ regain^ his 
^ looked like givmg up it 
nn» shouldered his pack and 

burden This was 

^ IL n.J^® disciplinary rules of the Legion 
looked the other 

gSjfiferra 'EVeii ss 

Inkerman Sebastopol-in desert war- 
L^ioa has alwajs shown those quahti^^of 
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milftis bravery and heroic endurance for 
Th fh it 13 famous , t 

The most valued possession of the Legion m 
tie Hall of rioDOur is the artificial hand of Major 
dAujon who was in command of a detachment 
of silty five men at the battle of the Camerone 
This little band was opposed by three thous^ 
lleiican inegulars Five times were thev cmica 
upon to surrender but they Dung back Iheir 
defiance at the enemv Finallyi when only five 
remained and these five all desperately wounded 
and without water for twenty four hours they 
agreed to a truce if allowed to keep their arms 
The Mexican general granted their requMt, but 
so great was his surpriae on seeing that the 
garri'oa consisted of five men only one of whom 
could stand that he exclfumed We have not been 
fighting men, tut devils 


6 A memorial thanking, the Emperor for liis 

offer to compose an inscription for a monument in 
the Ta Tsuen ssu Temple as well as for the assis 
tance given by the Premier in obedience to Impen 
al command in the translation work ok 

7 A memorial asking permission for Shanglo 
and some other pupils who for some reason or 
oflier had returned to secular life but desired to 

‘"f a peUt.on for poron,*™ 

to enter the mountain for rest and recuperation 
and to relax the the translation work for some 
time which petition was formerly denied 

9 A memorial thanking the Emperor for the 
favour of granting the above-mentioned Petition 

10 A raemonal asking the Emperor to wr^ 
a preface to the translation of llaha prajna rara 
mita Sutra 


Discovery of Hiuen Tsang’a Memorials 
J Takakasu writes in the Toung East 


What Shanghai means to China and 
the World 


Partienlars concerning the memorials prMented 
to the Throne by Hiuen Tsang the gr^t Chinese 
traveUer to India donng the Tang Dyn^t’ are 
fairly well known In fact the Life of Hmen 
Tsang contains tweaty*one and a volnme lo 
possession of theChion m Temple in Kyoto sixtwo 
w them Besides these it has not b«n^ e xactly 
known how many more were v ' ‘ 
traveller As it is a discovery 'i* - — 
recently been made in Japan To be particu^ 
tnanuscfipt copies of forty two memorials written 
by him have been discovered araone old documents 
in the possession of Mr Sakutaro Koiiumt a well 
known political leader These include ten papers 
which were hitherto entirely unknown It is 
almost certam that forty two represents the total 
number of the memorials written by Hiuen fs^g 
Inastnueh as it was entirely due to the protection 
given him by the Emperor Koso of the TMg 
Dynasty that he could undertake his memorable 
journey to India the newly discovered docuraenis 
fra of great value to a better knowledge ol nis 
life and career > 

, As has just been said of the forty two memonals 
dscovered ten are those hitherto 


The Chinese upheaval has broughtShanghai 
to the limeligbL Let ns see what the Clnna 
Journal of Setenee and Art says about this 
great port 

••To those who have not lived in ChiUA all 

i7rf*ffrea^Vterest*to3 to be important places with .JlSt 

? Since all Chinese cities, nr® 

riop^atioDS DO particular significance attaches to 
Ui^ places on that account Peking as the 
dpitol IS admitted to be of.,.some conseouenw and 
Sl^gbai is associated with trade and Shipping 
but few realize that the latter place is one of the 
Tooet important commercial centres in the world 
Less than eighty years ago it was of no more 
consequence than a hundred other to'^® 

No^t compares in size „trade and 
ports such as Hamburff Rotterdam and AntweiT) 
and exceeds many well known places such as 
Marseilles and Singapore. The r^on is not far to 
seek Situated near the mouth of the Yai^tze 
which IS navigable by seam craft for some 1200 
miles it concentrates Hie imports and exporfa of 
an area of well over 500 000 !:^irare^ 


of them being found either in the ^ “p^SSiou ^f^nearly ten per ^nt that of the whole 

T^ng or in the volume kept m the J® buying and producing power of these 


aboved ''referr^'''to''’ These are the undermen 
tioned • — , 

1 A poem composed by the 
when he was still Crown Prince op 
cf a visit he paid to Hiuen Tsang at the Tbuen ssu 
Temple- _ 

_ 2 A memorial presented to the Eraperei ^ 
H uen Tsuig w hen tran«lations of the sutias were 
completed and snbmitted to his pcruSal 

3 A memonal asking the Emperor for procm^ 

“.set of the Sanskrit Tnnitaka 

of I^otan as it came under the rule of Ghina 

•L A memorial wntten on the oovision of 
presentation by the Emperor Koso to Hiuen isan,. 
of hand wnlings bj a celebrated 
, 5. A memorial thanking the 
havmg enabled Hmen T'-ang to procure a comply 
set -of the Tnpitaka e'vistent in China at ina 
Lme. 


tShS*°s Bmair'buf mtiie ara^rate 
la^ In 1925 Hie gross trade of Shanghai 
tviiLxI throueh the Mantime Cnstoms was nearly 
Haikuan Taels (about £’09000000 
orne^ 1^000 000 U & Dollars) Of this ovct 
one thud was foreign import, nrarly on^thiro 
import from other pla(« iQ^ Cbma and the 
WnSinte local P™ioott Tmatr five yrars rarte 
in 1900 tue gross trade was only 2o0000000 
lUitora Taels, and twenty five years Mo™ tM 
m ib''o it was only a little over 100 000000 
H-ukuan Taels The shipping has grown similarly 
from 3000000 net tons entered and cleared in 
Iff'S to 30000000 m IS-’o These ships come 

from all over the world. 

A similar prod gious growth is apparent m the 
nhys cal development of the town W hereas m 
JSi3 there was a Chinese aty of thud class with 
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unimportant suburbs there is now to the aoA 
of the Chinese city (which has also deveiopea tot 
not in file same ratio) a foreisn style metropolts 
covennjj some 12 square miles ■with some 2oO 
miles of made roads and buildings 
foreign style of a value of perhaps £i>00000()0 
The nver frontage actually developed for pippins 
and industrial purposes amount to some lo ipAra 
and the lartiest ships plying on the Pacino IzOww 
or more tons gross and 30 ft draft) can tie np m 
the town Several hundred modem faclon^ 
{principally Chinese and Japanese owned) 
oonstructed in recent years have made the place 
an important indastnal centre The pnnctpal 
power station has a capacity of 120 000 kilowatts 
or say 15UOOO horsepower the energy being 
derived from coal most of which originates m 
China. 

This development has been the resnit of the 
growth of foreign trade bold enterprise good 
municipal government and the regnlation of the 
nver since lOOo bv the ^\Tiangpoo Conservancy 
Board without which large ships could not have 
reached the city 

From scientific and artistic standpoints Shanghai 
IS of similar consequence, though as yet develop- 
ment along these lines has not kept pace with 
commercial and industrial development However 
there cwv be no question of the citv a importanee 
in the growth of both science and ait in China. 
There are many art-craft industries that are 
rapidly growing m importance Its engmeenog 
muostry is large and there are many important 
edocatiooal institutions It is the pnocipal point 
for the export of Chinese art objects and antiques 
and while it cannot compare with Peking for 
artistic motives there is a strong nncleos of people 
whoso occupations or hobties contnbote to the 
prodaciiou or distnbnhoa of beautifol things. 

Tlio foture is obscure from some pomts of 
new but there con be no doubt that Shanghai 
will conbnuo to prow and will maintain its place 
as the leading aty on the Asiatic continent for 
many years ‘o come 


Indo-Japanese Rivalry in Cotton 

The following quotabaa ttam. tha CAwng 
Age should be of interest to Indian Cotton 
Millowncrs 

Although Japan raises no cotton and India does 
she can manufacturo cheaper than her competitor 
and 13 driving the products of the Umdu and 
the Persi mill owners of Bombay not onlv from the 
fcrsian Quit market, but also from India itself 
is liiio her labour ecasta are lower her spinners 
rwmnc only about thirtvseven cents for an 
eleven cmir day other elements also account 
tor this. Her nulls are better omnized, equipped, 
and managed A German corespondent wnting 
makes this companson of 
lao inrtustnal enlaeneT of the two cotmtnes I 
have visited cotton mills in Bombay and 1 have 
just seen a numlcr of those in Osaka. The milfs 
in Japan are much cleaner and more Banitary than 
11 ,*bou» nithv With betel nut spit where the 
Jliodus work I very largo Japanese factory has 


a restaurant where the employees can three 
good meals for four or five cents each Many 
factones have their own up to-date hospitals. The 
doiimtoriM of the nnmarned employees^ and the 
little cottages of the inamed help are quite up to 
the average accommodations m that country In- 
tercourse between managers and workers is 
courtraos No Japanese would stand for a mo 
ment ttie rough treatment which is customary m 
India. On the other hand Japanese wages are 
from a quarter to a third lower and their working 
dav is from one to two hours longer than in 
India On the whole I should prefer to work m 
a Japanese factory rather than in an Jtodian 
factory and I should far prefer this to 
working in a Chinese faeforv Japan s six million 
spindles can compete at an advantage with the 
seven million spindles of India, not only because 
wages are lower and the working day is longer 
in Japan hut because India s null managers are 
unreliable her cotton brokets are often dishonest, 
and her selling houses charge very high commiss- 
ions. Osaka, m a word is a more efficient 
industrial city than Bombay 


AustriA’s Greatest Poet 

In the same journal we Snd a short sketch 
of Aurstnas Greatest Poet "We reprodoce a 
part of it below 

His name is Rainer Maria Rilke he lives in 
Pans and he writes in French 

Herr, orrather Monsieur Eilke was bom m 
1 «h 5. in Pr^e. Slavic blood flows m his vems, 
which probably accounts for the ease with which 
he learns foreign languages In 1900 he went to 
Aloeoiw discoverd Bostoevsku one of whose 
novels he translated into German and visited 
Tolstoi )>!hen he amved at Yasnaia Poliana. the 
author of TVar and Peace plungto out of his front 
door shouting that he did not want anv lunch but 

K elerred to walk in the lorest Ho turned to 
like s astonished party and asked Which do you 
tooose— to go with me into the woods and the 
here hke a bunci of imbeciles 
with .plates and tumblers ? For ouai Rilke dis- 
oaujeotno interiorhfe 

Rilke learned English simply m order to bo 
able to read Browning m the original It took 
^ only a few months and when hia purpose 
vras accomplished he abandoned his study of 
ttot tongno whose genins seemed to me so foreign 
cunpsity was satisfied I had for 
tSlrinw completely within six months and 

to a single word’ French 

aeriri'Sed leSlWKs'''” *° “ 

™ e'JM? si" 
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Will Syria become Italian 
The Neic Republic informs ns 
l 3 France rlanninR to tom over the Syrian 
mandate to Italy? Persistent ramors have come 
from the Enropcan capitals in the past week that 
this IS so The on d pro quo has even been 
named inmce is to be supported in her North 
Atncan policy which means ,that Italy ■will cast 
no crvetuQS eyes on Tunisia and will not encourage 
Spanish ambitions in Tangier These rumors as to 
Syria have been denied but there is ^thm„ 
inherently improbable about them French 

are heartily sick of their dis^trous venture They 
cannot afford the expense of the war which th^ 
brought about through the insane folly and cruelty 
of their administrators under the mandate Ihe 
whole enterprise has thus far been a liability not 
an asset and there is reason to suppose that this 
condition will continue even after Syria to been 
nacifi^ ilnssolini on the other hand would 
find several advantages m taking over the mandate 
assuming of course that he could get the assent 
of the Iieaguo of Nations He could make terms 
with the Druse without , losing facA as the 
French feel they wonld do He could presem to 
the Italian people the new colomes he has been 

|&5'‘rSur entojwed to'rai Sate1ood'm'°l?s 'Jroii.se'^HeVouSrfind imseU 

Sfe .0 e, o^erlorf of tte Mea.tem 


American Exploitation of Europe 

Landing money has been for a long time 
one of the most potent weapons of 
Impenalism Create economic interests then 
protect them by force — such has been the 
proc^ure of economic exploitation by the 
powers in modern times It will appear 
from the extract given below from the 
Literary Digest that Europe is at present 
feanng what might eventually develop into 
Amencan Imperialism in that continent 
VTe are told, 

The fear that America will completely dominate 
Farope through its power of wealth is said to be 
nfe m vanons European countries but especiallj 
in France, which is resolved to resist such an 
<ventnali*y This explains the formidable , op^J 
ton ra sed agamst the ratification of the debt 
settlement we are told and in the London Aeir 
Statesman Mr Sisley Huddleston a distinguished 
observer of French affaire, relates that an infinm 
tial Araencan. who to always advocated toe 
cancellation of Europe s debts by Amenci. showed 
to carefully worked-out figures to prove tha^f 


eventoality we then re^ — 


It sounds absurd and indeed as a practol 
proposmon is absurd- Bat theoreUcaUy the 
wssibiltty ex sts Since it is by a transference 
neither of gold nor of goods that Europe can pay 
ft IS not diajnlt to demonstrate on paper ttot in 
one way or another there may be effected a change 
^ control and of possession of property inside 


ffiSrefor a dictator It keeps the population 
from dwelling too much upon troubles at home. 


An Entente of Steel Magnets 
The same journal also informs us 
Alter years of intermittent negotialiMs 


_ ^ __ the 

Euro^'"* This Ya ^^eve^ rM^onfng * without steel maters of Germany France 
orcomstances which one can dimly envisage and Luxemburg and the Saar \alley hare re^to an 
which (^teliCTM to be melnctable. miPruaiional agreement which has been hailed in 


^ake the case of Germany I ,toe alr^y 
noted the facts and will only recall bnefly that 
according to Arnold Rechbenr German steel msmu 
factures, finding themselves short of "worM- 
capital after the pen^ of inflation had ceas^ 
stabliiation of the mark bad been .accomptishw 
weroobliged to turn to American banks Kwkea oy 
Amencaa steel interests and obtainw lootm on 
condition of Amencan partic pabon The auction 
13 that the nlUmate object is to secure a p/ed^m 
nant holding Now the German heavy indasm^ 
through the Hugenberg organization Mntrol tte 
majority of German newspapers ana vano» 
patriotic associations and parties This is onU one 
example that might l>e given of American 
bon into German affairs In a quarter of 
a loan of thirty million dollars was subscnbed in 


internabonal agreement which has been hailed in 
toe Amencaa and European press as the reunion 
of the coke of the Ruhr with the iron ore of 
Lorraine and the greatest steel trust the world 
has ever seen According to the news dwpatches 
which contain few details the essenbal features 
of the convenbon signed on September 30 are as 

*^**Beguinmg October 1 19’G and for a penod of 
five years, the fire groups of steel makers named 
above have agreed to limit their af^regate annual 
output to 27 5'*8 000 tons with a possible decrease 
to 3O0WC00 tons and a possible increase to 
^OOOOOO tons The production quotas have been 
fixrf aeoordmg to the follow ng percentages , 
Germany 4318 France 3119 Belgium 1160 
Luiembuig 8 ‘’3 Saar Valley 5 77 Each gronp 
13 to deposit one dollar in a comm'^n fund tor 


hew \ort fo%“r^y and d a sUtement whi^ every ton of etrel Proceed within its allotted 
h^ i^ved publi^fn France 13 to !« accepted quota, tor each ton produc^ in excess of the 
^thXTof Amenc^ inre^^ in Germany quota a penaUy of four do ars is to be mid 


national riches would in a few “lx 

Amencan hands An estimate which 1 
venly puts Amencanmterests m Germanj aircaay 
at 3o per cent of the totak 


every ton which any given group fa !s to produce 
of its allotted percentage of the mmimum of 
26000000 tons annually A collateral agreement 
tietween France and Germany provides for the 
of Ruhr coke for Lorraine iron ore. 
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Apparently no definite agreement has been reacdied 
or even attempted for cither the allocation of 
eiport markets or the fixing of prices While 
only the four conntnes named and the Saar are 


particapants m the convention, the Tvay has been 
left open for the adherence of Great Britain and 
for the smaller steel prodaemg conntnes in central 
Europe , 


NOTES 


Swami Shraddhananda 8 Martyrdom 

The murder ofSwamiShraddbananda while 
lying in sjck-bed at Delhi, by a Slnssalraao 
named Abdor Rashid, has natarally ronsed 
great indignation among Hindus , and many 
Mussalman leaders have also unreservedly con- 
demned the deed 

At Iho timi, of his death, the Swami was 
71 yeaK of age He had recently had an 
attack 01 broncho-pneumonia and was sIowIt 
recovenns from it llio mnrderer got access 
to him on the pretest of discasstng some 
problems of Islam with him and shot him 
deadwilharerolrcr, firing fire times m qomt 
tnceess.on Swami-ji's death was almoj 
stanlaneons The mnrder of an old man 
lying in Slot bed, in this treacherous manner 
is a most cowardly and shameful deed 

Tlie miscreant Abdnr Ssshid is said to 
have declared that ho alone was respnisiHe 

for the act and that ho expected to^go to 

hearon for having killed an unbeliever 
Heaven mnst be a very undesirable place to 

treacherous aod cowardly assassins As for 
responsibility or the deed, it to be hoped 
for tho reputation of even the mn«f i 

tmbulcnt and fanatical sections of Jloham' 

That the Jluhammadan community m cen^nl 

13 not ro«ponsiblo for it. goes withmTi 

As regards the murderer, w? feiwL 

that he will repent tbit isic i. hop® 

and that ho S ohSln Ood’f m*” 

(orpifene'^s. And may his^decd 

to romind ns that few of ns are iL 

communal hatred, which wo mL? free from 

and that Ihcrchro h.s sTamo . "" 

loo Ucctricily isXob,?“a’,°'"'*ame. 

in a mass of mailer hnt a 

that only th" pomt w.!^ ' 

the whole C, snroh.vliS'’”'?"^ '''»■ 

Ihonth Iho avjassin may bo of?* ^"”'l”vly, 

hi. hatred .lore .h.r;rU”p,S''h,'‘.ernh".“l 


the hatred of masses of meu professing 
different creeds 

Though we hope no other Mussalman 
than the murderer was connected with the 
foul deed, many leading Moss^mans who 
could be named cannot he absolved from 
indirect but none the less real responsibility 
for the murder, because of the “militant”' 
speeches delivered by them and the dire 
consequences foretold by them if the shuddhi 
aod saugalhan movements were not discon- 
tinued by the Hindus We regret to have to 
write these words, for the outetanding 6gnre 
m these movements was Swsmi Shraddha- 
canda. We have always been -opposed to 
mutual communal recrinuoatioDS We ea> 
nestly deprecate them at this juncture, too, and 
10 future We aro second to none in our 
desire for real and whole-hearted friendship 
between all classes and creeds But such 
fneodsbip cannot be secured by a “hush 
bush ’ policy or by make-believe Neither can 
it. of course, be promoted by needlessly 
offensive remarks It must be understood and 
accepted unreservedly by the followers of all 
creeds, that so long as the practice of conver- 
sion continues, the right to convert in an 
®®d legitimate manner roust belong 
perfectly equally to men of every 
religious persuasion Personally we do 
not attach any imptortance to outward 
conversioo and the profession by an indi- 
Mdual of any particular faith. It is a mm's 
inner Iifo and outward conduct that really 
matter But, as wo have said before, so Jong 
as there is conversion, men of every reli- 
^ous pcKuaston most bo allowed to convert 
AS regards tho shuddhi and sangathan move- 
ment:^ we have never been opposed to them, 
though wo have criticised the narao shuddhi, 
b^uso wo do not believe that a non-IIindn 
so-called untouchable 

castes is necessanly ashuddha or impure 
n.™ .^‘‘"‘‘Jdhananda led a dedicated life 
Omog up his lucrative practice as a lawyer lo 
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the full matarity of his powers he devoted of stnct purity and self control and was a 

the best portion of his life to tho foundation man of mild disposition and affable manners 

building up ana carrying on of the Gunikala We had the honour of meeting and speaking to 

^idyalaya for educating Hindu boys and him only once It was in the Aryn Satmi 

jouDg tren according to the ancient ideals Ifandir m Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 
and methods of India and imparting to them The void created by his death in t! e 
both the ancient learning of the land as well ranks of the public workers of Ind a cannot 

as modern scientific and other knowledge so far aswe can see be filled up irai ediatelj 

Some years ago he made over the charge of or in the near future But if God vill a 

this institution to able 
hands, and devoted him 
self entirely to public 
activities of a different 
kind He was a sincere 
nationalist, and desired 
to have the friendship 
of ifossalmans and 
other non Hindus with 
out sacrificing the self 
respect and social and 
religions rights and 
principles of his own 
commanity Intterly he 
had iQcnrred the odium 
of the 'Moslem comma 
nity on account of 
his fearless advocacy 
of shiiddhi But there 
was a time when even 
Mnssaltnans respected 
trusted him so much 
that he wa« asked and 
allowed to deliver a 
d scourse from tho 
pnlpit of the far famed 
Jama Masjid at Delhi 
He continued to the 
wt to be loved and 
trnsted by individual 
"ussalmans and to 
rociprocato their feelings 
as is evidenced among 
other things by his being 
treated by Dr Ansari 
daring his last illness 
Ho was a perfectly 
fearless man The incid 
onl of his sqnanng his 
broad chest to be 'hot 

at by soldiers in the . in. 

employ of Government m the streets of Dell i greater worker than he may arise to carry on 
will be readily recalled his work That does not mean that the shuddhi 

His condnct was always in accord with and sangathan movements will suffer any set 
his convictions and principles He was not back Thousands will step forward to do 
a believer in the modern system of caste and the wort that was nearest his heart and 
accordingly ho married his two sons and his ondergo similar martyrdom if need be Soch 
only daughter outside his caste He led a Wo workers, it is to be hoped will bear in mmd 

14 
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tl at the Swami wanted not only to reclaim 
tho'^e Mossatmans and Christians who or 
whose ancestors were at one*time Hindns 
but dso to remoTe the stigma of untouch 



ability from millions of our fellow creatures 
w] 0 tl ough Hindu® arc treated ns if tl ey 
crt neither Hindus nor oreu human beings 
He earnestly desired to imbuct! cm with self 
rcbi^ct and to improio tl eir condition 

SwamiShraddlanandaslife has its lessons 
ir>r those also who do not believe m or nro 
eicn opposed to tloGurubula system of 
education and the shuddl i and sangathan 

hunanity at largo he leaves the legacy of 
f spent in the scllless, sincere and 

MavTr’”*U^^ tllgh ideals 

I ur own each in I is own way 


The Congress Presidential Address 


Tie pTCMdential address 
S SnriTa«a Ijen^ar at the 


ddivercd by JJr 
f rty I rsl Indian 


National Congress held at Gauhati was not 
as bnef as Mahatma Gandhi s presidential 
address or as that of Mrs Sarojini Naidu 
But neither was it as long as that of 
Maulana Mohamed All and some other pre- 
sidential addresses Its length was not likely 
to tire the patience of his audience It deserves 
to be treated with respect as embodying the 
opinions of a man who Ins made sacrifice^ 
and devoted his powers to the cau'e of 
India 8 political freedom 

There is little emotional appeal m the 
speech Tl e appeal almost throughout the 
discourse being to the intellect there was no 
room for an oratorical delivery But that 
IS not necessarily a demerit of a presidential 
address 'Meroly oratorical flights mav pro 
duce greater momentary effects but do not 
leave any lasting impression behind The 
best addresses are no doubt tl ose which 
vitalize the patriotism of a people which 



1 Nabinchandra Bardalai 
General Socrelary Kccoption Commiltec I N 
ConKtt?^ 

have an ennobling chastening purifying 
rousing and slrcngtl eoing elTcct owing to 
their emotional apjcal and which at t! o same 
«me convince and satisfy tl e mtellecL But 
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ill subjects do not lend themschcsto oratori 
cal treatment of this kind And those which 
irerely convince and satisfy our reason are by 
BO means to be undervaloed For this reason 
we think Mr Iyengars speech will rank high 
sraong Congress presidential addresses though 
it may not be considered one of the very best 
It IS snccint, free from verbiage and well 
and ably argued 

Some omissions arrest the 
attention of the readers of his t~ 
printed address He does not , 


desirability of securing remedies for the 
difficulties and detects connected with the 
workiDg of tl e Government of India Act 
bat consistently with the policy structure and 
purpose of the Act ’ The Majority Report 
of the Comraitteo admitted that Dyarchy was 
clearly a complex confnsed system having 
no logical basis rooted in compromise and 
defensible only as a transitional expedient 


pay the customary tribute . 

of respect to the memory of [ 

the political leaders who t 

died dnring the year He «ays 
nothing regarding mass civil | 

disobedience And it must be * i 

considered a merit of his [ < l 

speech that he does not i / V 

criticise or denounce any rival f j 

political party i ' 1 

He begins by pointing out 
that t! e foremost of our duties 
for the coming year is to 

mobilise all our forces on I Ig ^ 

^9 i«sue of the ^a^loaal ^ 

Demand which was formula! L ^ 

ed in February 19 '4 in the kr 

wgislative Assembly by , 

Pandit Motilal !Nebru on 

behalf of the >alionalist ^ 

Party consisting of the / \ 

’Swarajists and the Indepen \ / \ 

dents I w ' 

It asked tic Government *0 , ‘ t 

lake stena to, have the Govern l 
mentofinda Act revised with f \ 

a view to establish full responsible | » 

iwemment i ml India and for » 

purpose to snmmon at an ' 

^riy date n representative llouud t 

4 k “ ® Conference to recommend k 

yie scheme of a constitution for 
India with due regard to the 

protection of the rights and i 1 

interests of important minoiites 

^d to place the scheme for L ^ 

approval before a newlv elected 

Indian ^sjature after d ssolvmg S Sr nivasa fjengar 

L-nrislature, and finally Fresdent XL! Indian Natonal Congress 

sutrmt the same to the British , , 

iarliamont to be embodied in a statntc That but curiously enough expres«ed the following 
^solution wia passed by a majority of 0 to 48 opinion 

■^nst the Government AVhile the period dunng which the present 

Instead of raeetio" tho National Demand coDSiitntion has been in force has been too short 
and in order to sidetrack the principal to enable a well founded opinion as to its success 

issue lheOo,ete„,entappomted U.e Reloms 

Inqniry Committee m pursuit of a tinkering ^r.^^T.iTP *i, .u u j 

policy to investigate the fensibilily and The Minority Report on the other hand 
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concludes that the present system has failed 
and IS incapable cf yielding better results lo 
future The Government of India howeier 
tried to induce the Assembly to accept the 
recommendations contained in the "llajonty 
Report This led to the reiteration of the 
^atlonal Demand, in the Assembly in an 
amplified form in September 1925 In 
1 ebruary 1924 the resolution embodying 



, Tarunram Phoolan 

U a rn an Ileception Commiltco I ^ Concrcss 

tt 0 ^^tlonll Demand was earned by ' 
roles .CTjnsl 48 In September ,l n 
carried by a majontj ot 72 to 45 t 
Independents and Swarajists actiog togelb 
d„l But on neilhe? octas" 

did the Oovernmenl pay the least allenli 


Mr Iyengar then refers to the walk 
out in March 1926 on the Government 
refusing to accede to the demand in accor 
dance with the Congress mandate 

The leader of the Party in *he Assembly said 
on that occasion We hope and trust that the 
nation will giye a suitable reply to the truculent 
rejection of our demands and send us 3gam m 
lamer numbers with a stronger mandate and God 
willing with the sanction for fulfilling its aspira 
tions and enforcing its commands 
Mr Iyengar thinks that 
The results of the campaign thus rmened and 
of he general elections that followed and are just 
now o\er have justified the policy of the Swarajya 
Party m the Assembly and tho Provincial Legislative 
Councils and have abundantly proved the wisdom 
of the great experiment inaugurated bj the Congress 
at its Cawnpore Session 

Along with many other® we are unable 
to support this view though we admit that 
the Swarajists haie been more successful 
on the whole than seemed probable 
us in July last when we left India for 
Europe 


We are asked to work Dyarchy 

From the Secretary of State dowuwaid® 
British bureaucrats haie said in every 
variety of accent and phra®e that we should 
lay aside for the time being oiu demand for 
Swaraj and should soberly and whole hcartedly 
wort the present constitution Mr Iyengar has 
no diOlcnlly in showing that the new consti 
tutiOD has been worked by various groups of 
moderate or progressive politicians soberly 
and whole heartedly for six years And 
Minister after Minister has borne witness 
against it. Mr Iyengar is therefore right 
in concluding 

What the Government therefore requires really 
ot US IS that the Congress should give up it® 
demand for Swaraj and merge itself in the 
bureaucracy 

^at cannot and ought not to be done 

The speaker next proves conclusively that 
Dyarchy is not workable workable that is to 
say in such a manner as to lead to tho 
establishment of fully responsible Government 


Dyarchy not the only D-fect of Reform 
Act 


larliculatly valuable and cogent aro tho®e 
laragraphs in Mr Iyengars address in which 
no shows that the removal of dyarchy alono 
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Will not end our troubles and lead to the 
establishment of Swiraj 


lor we must remember that in respect of 
transferred subjects there is no responsible eovem 
meat and the mere transfer of reserved subjects 
to additional llmisters on the same statutory 
cond bons as at present govern transferred subjects 
will not improve matters At the outset each 
Le^lative touncil has a solid block of nominated 
and ofiiaal members to support the views or policy 
C! tie bureaucracy on q^uestioos relatm? to (rans 
ferred subjects thousn a majority of elected 
members may decide otlierwise Thanks to the 
nominated members and to the number of spe lal 
Mnsbluencies, supple, reactionary or obscurantist, 
the composition oi a Legislative Council is such 
that the llinisters have to depend upon the support 
of the Governor and his Esecutive Counal Nor 
IS U very difEcult for a Gove-nor to form against 
a majority irroup of elected members a Ministry 
with the a d of a minority group of elected mem 
ws Md of his own nominated and protected block 
This has 1 een done again and again m every 
province S“condly under existing conditions the 
^wer of appointing Ministers exercised bj a 
Uovenior is not a mere techn cal mode of naming 
the established leaders of the tnajonty in the 
tooccil but IS a substantial power of patronage by 
wn ch a nobody or anybodj can bo made a benami 
leader to carry ont the Onvornor 6 policy Tbirdly 
we all know that a Legislative Council has no 
conjol over the items of expenditure known as 
nm Totable under each transferred bead including 
♦ m allowances and all other payments 

01 cmcials belonging to supenor services id that 
department. lourthly the Slioisters have little or 
®°i^®titrol over the members of the Cml or other 
iv . sof'ttcea serving in departments dealing 
wiin itansfened subjects and the Oovernoi has 
anil rare^es the power of making all appomfmwits 
. J’psta in tile transferr^ departraents The 
®^™tory independence of the Ind an Cml Sere ce 
*\ii *K outstand ng feature of the Heforra Act 
111 the parliamentary apparatus of a responsible 
merament will prove to be a costly and pompous 
I'lyuy unless the completest control over the 
moian Civil and other services is unreservedly 
seemed to Ministers fully responsible to a wholly 
elected legislature biftnly the Oovemor is 
empowered to over ride ttie Ministers decisjons on 
OuestiODS relating to a transferred subject and 
uirect him to act otherwise bisthly the Oovemor 
an emergency power— the emergency to be 
uetenn ned by himself— to authorise expenditure 
ootwithstanding a veto of the Legislative Council 
>n respect of transfer!^ subjects Seventhly the 
uoyemor has power to stop legislat on in respect 
t '|?°sferTed subjects notwithstanding the opin on 
« the legislative Council Eighthly he can 
‘y'ura a B n relafint to a transferred subject to 
mo Louncil for reconsideration with his recommen 
totiou which are in eflect obi gatory NintUy 
"hen a Oovemor cannot through nis Ministry 
manage a Council to his satisfacticn be can 
n niself administer the transferred subjects as 
^Ppened in the Central Provinces Tenthly a 
Jiiaiater can hold office during the Governors 
Pleasure winch does not mean the formal 
"presspn of the Councils pleasure but his 
inaepcndcnt nJe^nre against the opinion of the 


Council as was vividlj denionslratcd by Ixird 
Ljtton iQ Bengal Eleventhly the Governor is 
entitled to disallow any motion for the adjourn 
ment of the business of the Council to discuss a 
def mte matter of urgent public importance even 
when It relates to a transferred subject lastly 
the allocation of the revenues for the admmis 
tration of transferred subjects depends primarily 
on the will of tho reserved hall and of the 
Oovemor and not on the decis on of H c liCgislative 
Council 


Central Government not at all 
Hesponsible 

Mr Iyengar points out in detail thit 
the Central Government is not at all 
responsible to the Indian legislatiire 

which has no power of the purse Ho 
shows as follows that the Refoiin Act has 
ID ono respect made the Governor General 
a greater despot than he was before 
To addition to the power to make (emporary 
otdmances the Oovemor General is given what he 
had not before the Reform Act the autocratic 
power of certifying anv bill and Bigning it os a 
permaoeot law on his sole and absolute authojity 
notwithstanding the refusal of tho 1 eg slature 
Tbe Congress President has made it 
abuodantly clear that 

The centre of gravity both in the ccnlralgovera 
ment and in the provinces alike in transferred and 
in reserved departments when analysed closely is 
both ID tact and m constitutional tlieori in tl o 
Executive Government in other words in the 
bureaucracj It would therefore be a tragedy if wo 
still sought to discover m all this statutory 
hypocrisy tiie germs of self government 


Status of India aud of the DJtninioQs 

It requires to bo pointed out repeatedly 
as Jlr Iyengar has done that 

Ml le Indais being denodiSaaiai the Inter 
Inipenal Relations Committee of the J- mpire Prime 
tlimstoni has restated tho pos t on of the Dom ni 
ODS as aitonomous communities within the British 
I mptro equal ra status and in no way subordinate 
one to another m any aspect of t! eir domest c or 
external affa rs though united by common 
aJlegiance to the Cro^ and freeJj associated 
as members of tho British Commonwealth of 
Nations That Committee adds and righth 
that every UommioD now and always must rema n 
the sole judge of (he nature aud extent of its 
co-opcraliOT India is of course excluded from 
this pnvilegoa communion She is not to bo a 
> the Dominions 
but IS to bear the galling burden of an Lmpiie 
and tl e nature and extent of (her co operaUon are 
to be determined for her hy others 
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ns more than the bureaucracy Labour legislation 
m India -whether t concerns registration or trade 
unions or othermatters is by no means satisfactory 
I^abour is not represented by its own men m the 
existing legislative bodies as the present electorates 
are too unmanageable and expensive And 
nomination is a ^ holly inadmissible method of 
executing leprescntation either of laVjur or of the 
depressed classes or of anj class of the population 
Iho Congress must therefore increasing^ promote 
lie welfare of^libour and the Congress party in 
each legislature should represent its interests and 
1 aj spe lal attention to ita requirements 

Regarding unemployment he asls among 
other things 

W ill tl e present Government for instance 
cstabh'h the groat industrj of shipbnild ng on a 
large rale or star* a line of state-owned steam 
ship that will cam freight lor India and give 
ciiplotment as Indian Hailwajs do to tens of 
fl onsands of Indians ^ Assuredlj not 
A 'ory pertinent question 


Government’s Currency Policy 
The I’lesident observes on this topic 
A little rcfic tion will make us agree that the 
lower pn'C of imiorts is no compensation cspectallj 
when wc remember the expenditure on imports 
1.01. Is bj the last bu k of the consumers is but a 
simll percentage of their total expenditure The 
loss intlieted upon India isverj substantial whether 
wo Inve regard to the drop of 12 V p c inthe real 
lalwo of agricultural produce or of e-xports or have 
r€,nrd to the competition between products of 
Indian and foreign lodnstncs or to consequential 
increase in agricultnral indebtedness In our fear 
lo«t our own capitalist-., use u« let us not allow 
0 iisekes to explo ted hj foreign capitalists in 
the intcnsts of Ingland and to the general delri 
ment of Indii 


Greater India 

The President has not forgotten our sisters, 
and brethren across tlie seas Of all that he 
says and says well on this topic we will 
quote one observation 

The terra cooly” connotes the dignity of labour 
and the Indian cooly settler lowly as lie is is 
far superior m status to the oiiginal convict settler 
m Australia 

He IS in favour of the opening of a 
foreign department of the Congress to look 
after the interests of overseas Indians 

iurther a small committee should be appointed 
logo to the prmcipal foreign countries where 
Indians whether traders students labourers or 
others leside so as to get into direct personal 
touch with them 


Asiatic Federation 

That Mr Ijengar mentions only “the pos 
sibihties of a cnltural and business union with 
nil Asiatic countries, but does not at present 
think of any politicnl federation shows his 
level headedness When India becomes fully 
self ruling both as regards internal and 
externa! affairs it would be exactly true to 
«ay as Mr Iyengar says now, 

* perhaps come for us senouslj 

to think of a tederation of the Asiatic peoples for 
ineir coiumon welfare So long os our neighbours 
were ruled by irresponsible autocrats such m 
of (he question Now tliat 
Aogoni lersia China and Siberia are governed 
by democr^e* a federation of Asiatic democncies 
Will male for pe^ prosperity and fre^om of 
Asia Md therefore comes within the range of 
practical politics 


Indian States 

Mr Iyengar thinks tiiat tho Indian States 
tl oiild be included in our scheme of Swaraj 

I sliare to the full thesjmpathj of all thoso 
wlo think tilt Indian States are i kind of "cn 
imKrfect Swaraj Ihej remind us of the high 
rstAtefrom whir-h we hAve fallen and our naboSl 
inMinct sound in the mam prompts us to pre^e 
tl c- re ICS of an ancient dignltj nSt 
(^luA'ion ktween lentimcnl and the impenoS 
for Swaraj is bj no means difacnlt The 
nilrrs of Indian States ouahf in their own lolereste 
and m the mterosts of their suljectsto 
thcnielvw with tho position of heiSi^ 
trovernoia or administrators of their lerSoms 
ippresentalive institutions ^ 
rc«r<n:sii 'c government. 

Tbo P^rle of each State should have such 
rcirwcriat tn m the Assemllj as mav l« 

MTj t> safe eu^ their ntercsts till caeh Indian 

StA e c! lAins a syftem of re«roti3it fo covernment. 


Communalism and Nationalism 
We hope the Congress President s reading 
oi the situation was correct when he siid, 
A«<!^Vw 1^ nationalism are steadilj anl 

an/n m'SKSSS?!""!! “ “ “Wation of oalionalism 

rampant from tlic 
« In St H.ndn oommnnalism 

y.Uon, ■' Irnnsar’s obsor 
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Communalism is not so much a pos tive idea 
ot leoefitics one s own community as a destructive 
de-ire to obtain advantages at the expense of the 
other communities 


Politics and Eeligion 
IS’e have no hesitation td endorse the 
following observations of Mr Iyengar — 

The intrusion mto politics of religion and very 
often of dogmatic rel gion. must be resisted as a 
pnm five or mediaeval idea bom of theocracies 
and d sa^trous alike to religion and to politics 
Hinduism and Islam vail gam tmmeasniably in 
strength and purity if they are not mixed op 
•nth secular pol tics I do not speak of morality 
or of that spiritual Quality which is common to 
all great rel gions for thereby politics and 
organizations are cleansed and made sweet and 
wholesome In the evolut op of States ti^eocracies 
have not survived as they were responsible for 
fanaticism, persecution and mtemal stnfe, and 
Ewlected the material welfare of the people and 
the proper arts of government 

Panatics among Hindns and ^ussalmans 
may not like the following »taleaient of an 
tiistoncal fact, which is nevertheless true — * 
^o pjpselybzmg can equal the hearty crusading 
fervour of early and mediaeval times and the two 
irreat rebgions of India have m spite of mnamer 
able conversions and reconversions adjusted and 
ctmsol dated themselves and have acquired an 
adamantine stabil ty 


Appeal for TTnity 

One of the reasons why this REI lEVT 
has been from its very first issae a non 
parly organ is the belief formulated by Mr 
Iyengar in his own way m the following 
words 

There can be only two parties in India, the 
P^ty of the Government and its adherents that 
obstruct Swaraj and tbo party that tghts visibly 
and uncea'imgly for Swaraj An army has several 
afms, but It would be a singular army indeed if 
Its caralrj fou'^ht its infantry and its artillery 
opened fire on both. The duties of all groaps or 
parties m the country and m the Congress is 
V (TOiously to co-operate with one another in their 
P-ut for Swari] just as the arras of a sensible army 
^ U do m a rea’ war 

TVe are therefore able unreservedly to 
support his appeal for unity —only we would 
have this unity not for one bnef year but 
nntil freedom has been actually won as we do 
upt believe in fixing a date for the attainment 
of Swaraj 

Rabindranath’s Popularity in Germany 
^Vhen we were in Vienna wo received 
15 


tile following cutting from an Anglo Indian 
newspaper ■ — 

Cologne Sept 26 

live thou and people to-day paid from half a 
crown to ten shillings each to hear Rabmdranath 
Tagore lecture bn the philosophy of India. 

The lecture which was delivered m English 
was translated mto German. 

In the evening the poet gave excerpts from his 
poems m Bengali which proved to be very 
popular— ifewfer 

On tins iteifi of news The Statesmans 
comment was quite chanctenstic It wrote 
ID its issue of the 2Sth September 

Although It has awoken an uneasy consciousness 
of infeoon^ m the British mmd the smcenty of 
Qeimao admiration for Shakespeare has never 
been doubted and many of the best disquisitions 
on the immortal plays nave come from Teutonic 
pens Neverthless and after making due allowance 
tor the speaker’s compelling personality it is a 
little d fficult to believe that a Cologne audience 
bstened to Rab ndranath Tagore s Bengali poems 
with any real enthnsiasm Only after complete 
familiarity with the language has been obtam^ 
can foreign poetry be appreciated and when the 
audience u d vided from the poet by every differ- 
ence of upbringing and eoviroDment. the sympathy 
mdispeosirale to nnderstanding is impossible. 
^\ ilhout cyn cism then we may concl ide that it 
was Rabindranath himself rather than bis pooms 
that proved to be very popolar with his German 
hearers. Even the educated Indo-Enton cannot do 
the same justice to the Oilanialt as the Bengali 

Wo were not among Tagores Cologne 
audience bat we were iq the midst of two 
of bis German audiences — one at Dresden 
and the other at Prague la both places we 
found tbit the recitation of some of his 
poems was received with perhaps greater 
enthnsiasm than his lectures. At both 
Dresden and Prague a fair proportion 
of the audience understood English 
and could follow what he said 
in English At Dresden as lu the other 
towns of Germany visited by the poet, 
Professor Tara Chand Roy of Berlin 
University a Panjabi Hindu translated 
Tagores lectures into German The professor 
has a powerful voice and an easy command 
over the German language So his translations 
greatly helped those of the audience who 
did not understand English. At Prague 
DO one translated the Poets lectures into 
German or Czech ^eve^theIess, as many 
among the audience knew English they 
understood and appreciated his lectures. 

As for the poems which he read in 
English or in Bengali we found that they 
were appreciated, very much Both at 
Dre:>dea and Prague when he had finished 
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We ha\e to repeat that, m the case 
of India CO operation means subser?ience 
and subordination 

The speaker was therefore perfectly 
justified in saying 

The tune has I think come -w hen we most 
make it clear to others and to ourselves that if 
Fncland wants India to remain within the British 
Empire it can he onlj on the terms lust stated 
and that otherwise none can or should set any 
limits to her freedom 

If ■\\e confine ourselves to the abilition of 
Dvarchv are r\e certam that the residuary powers 
of the Governor will be surrendered ’ What atrain 
IS the use of responsible Provincial Government 
without a responsible Central Government? The 
comedy will be enacted differently bat its spirit 
and purpose will he there if the Central Govern 
mcnt IS not a fully responsible eovernmenL Sap- 
posiDR aRain both tlie Central and the Provmc^ 
Governments are made responsible covemments 
and wo are still not to touch the Civil Service 
the position will be no letter The Indian agents 
of the foreign bnreaucraoy will be more numerous 
and there will be more competition for Minister 
ships but the masters will be the same We cannot 
therefore compromise on the question of appoint 
raent and control of the services or provide for them 
a dual control Any scheme of self covernmejt 
vv 111 he nothing I it an empty form if the control 
ov« the army and navy and the control over the 
poiitKal relations vv ith Indian btates as distinguished 
f om foreign rehtiona with other countries are not 
given to our Swaraj Oov«‘rnment Any such 
reservation will deprive the Indian Swaraj Govern 
ment of flnancial , admmisttaUve -ind political 
Mntrol over the Indian people including Indian 
i nnees Otherwise self governing India will be 
^^fcign control and 
the Indan States will be perpetual thorns id its 
Bide if nothing viorse 

Army and Navy 

Mr Ijengar has shown that for real 
Swaraj we must have control over our 
nrmv and n-ivy and is rightly confident 
Uiat a self governing India would be able 
both to pay for an adequate aimy and 
navy as vvcll as to man and control them 
Wo should not therefore admit our imagmaTy 
incvpacity to administer the army and the 
navy 


The Council Programme 

‘he follow 

l I ‘’'“S'™"® eiphms and 

uefonds each item m detail — 


towards Swaraj and m particular Congressmen 
in the legislatures slionld — 

(а) refuse to accept offices in the gut of the 
Government until in the opinion of the Congress a 
satisfactory response is made by the Govemment to 
the national demand 

(б) refuse supplies and throw out --budgels 

(unless otherwise directed by the All India 
Working Committee) until sucii response is made 
by the Government , , , 

(c) throw out all proposals for legislative 
enactments by which the bureancracy proposes to 
consolidate its powers 

((f) move resolutions and introdnco and support 
measurea and bill* which are necessary for the 
healthy growtli of national life and the advance 
ment of the economic, agncultnral industrial and 
commercial interests of the country , 

(e) take steps to improve the condition oi 
agncultural tenants by introducing and sopportiog 
measures to secure fixity of tenure and omst 
advantages with due regard to the rigbts of the 
Zammdars and 

if) generally protect the rights of labour 
agricultural and indnstnal and adjust the relations 
between landlords and tenants capitalists and 
workmen 

But supposing the Swaraj party is 
able consistently and fully to carry out 
this programme which we doubt when 
we bear id mind its past record wo do 
not see bow such a programme would 
lead to Swaraj Swaraj will certainly come 
ID future What has to bo explained i** bow it 
would be tbe logical outcome of any 
council programme Mr Iyengar has not 
attempted any such explanation 

Nor has he explained even in tho 
briefest way possible why acoepting tbe 
office of president of a council is not 
acceptance of office He is right m 
observing 

Bj acetpUng office the Congress is bound to become 
an unconscious allj of the bureauemey And if 
the most advanced party in the country takes 
office where will be the determined and d sciplmed 
opposition m each council to fight against Dyarcliy 
or for Swaraj ’ Neither the Ministers nor their 
iwty can openly speal and vote against the 
admiQistiation of reserved subjects 

But IS not a council president an ally of 
the bureaucracy^ Does he not soberly and 
whole hcartedly work the present constitution 
to which Ur Iyengar objects ? (Ian the 
council president openly speak and vote 
ngamst the administration of reserved sub 
jects or any other subjects’ 


Self reliance 

We agree with Mr Iyengar that from the 
point of view of the ideal 
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The remedymg of grievances must be upon the 
ba.15 of self reliance and resistance and not on the 
basis of CMp^ration with the Government. The 
people must be tancht to assert their rights 
and to develop thtir powers of -self reliance ana 
res stance 


60 crores doos the production of 21 lakhs 
worth Khaddar represent any appreciable 
boycott of foreign cloth ^ 24 lakhs is 
only */s percent of 60 crores 


Bat, as he does not mention the sanction 
and does not seem to remember how the 
boycott of British Indian law courts and 
the substitnlion of national law courts in 
their place (which was part of the Non co 
operation programme) actnaly worked we 
cannot consider the following as a practical 
man s snggestion 

The Congress members of all the legislatures 
should meet as a separate national legislature 
and frame model laws for adoption by the 
people. 


Village Sabbas 

As an ideal again we have no quarrel 
uith the following suggestion 
J^e must establish village sabhas that ahall 
under toagress mandate, administer vilh-'o ajuire 
end be the units of a permanent Swaraj The great 
practical difficult es that are in the way mu t not 
deprcM ns but should only serve us a powerful 
shinnies to exertion 

Bat where is the sanction r And where 
there are village unions wiU not tlie village 
sabhus come into conflict with the village 
unions ’ The capture of local bodies is a 
more feasible plan and as village unions 
are such local bodies why not capture them 
too instead of creating independent village 
sabhas ? 0! course voluntary associations 
of village peoplo for educational or other 
particular purposes should and do exist 
and they work well too in some places. But 
they have no power to make rules for all 
the inhabitants of a village or levy rates on 
all which a village sabha must do 


Constructive Programme 


The Boycott of foreign Cloth 
If we want to boycott foreign cloth 
and we think wo ought to we should emulate 
the Chinese example and learn Chinese 
methods The Oiiardmn of Calcutta states in 
its issue of the 10th December that the 
boycott of British goods in Southern China 
has resulted in still further losses to shipping 
companies We in India have little concep 
tion of the effects on the British colony of 
Hongkong of the Chinese boycott It has 
been more effective than we think It has 

in fact been so effective that lord Inchcape 
felt compelled to fiod outwho was responsible 
for the anti British feeling in China and he 
has I it upon the mivsionartes as the only 
parly to blame * The Gum hmi by the way 
effcclually disposes of his accusation 


TJutoncbability 

The section devoted to untouchability in 
Mr Iyengars address is valuable from many 
points of lew He is right in observing 
that 


The foal solut on of the question depends 
in great part upon the improvement of the 
economic conditons of the vast balk of the 
untouchables 

Neilber fore gn nor domestic critics are 
however nghl whoa they assert that nntouch 
ab I ty IS a form dablc obstacle to Swaraj or that 
its removal wilt automatically bnng about Swaraj 
\\e cannot wait for Swaraj till it is remo-^ anv 
more than we can wat till caste is abol si ^ 
There is the capital instance of the United States 
of A ncr ea achiev ng freedom long before tlie 
ahotitonofa very real and wide-spread slaverv 
Bat wo roust all agree that we must make an end 
of untouchab 1 ty apart from anv quest on of 
Swaraj and whether we ever win Swaraj or 
not 


Mr Iyengar then expatiates upon the 
constructive programme He thinks the 
restoration o! the spinning wheel to its 
ancient pnmacy has made the boycott of 
foreign cloth real to an appreciable extent 
We should havo been glad if that were n 
fact But tho speaker himself states that 
during 1025-96 Khadi production was 
19 lakhs and this year it is expected that 
there will he an increase of 2o percent 
Suppose it becomes 24 lakhs. Taking the 
value of imported foreign cloth to be 


Labour and Unemployment 

As regards the question of Labour the 
President says in part 

The organ zation of labour has been included 
by the Congress at Cawnpore m its constructive 
proetamme e must give it a front place m our 
work for fhe coming year The welfare of labour 
Its bousing its provident foods and md istml 
insunmce and all the other th ngs required fo 
improvement m tl e treatment and conditions ef 
labour are of great national inportance Ihev 
constitute a reserved subject though tl ey concern 
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reading the poems according to the pro- 
gramme, the cheering went on and lio 
repeatedly felt obliged to read out other 
poems. At Dresden, lu« English poems 
were recited beforehand in their Qcmian 
translation by Professor Tara Chand Roy 
This helped those among the audicnco 
who did not know English to appreciate 
them Some at least of tho English poems 
which he read out at Pragoe to German 
or Czech hearers were also given in Gorman 
or Czech translations— we cannot say whether 
all were so translated 

But neither at Dresden nor at Prague 
were all the Bengali poems which the 
poet read out translated info any European 
language Still they all roused immense 
enthusiasm Poems can be appreciated both for 
their sense and feeling and their music. It 
IS well known that the poet has a musical 
voice and is an excellent reader Besides, 
he is a perfect master of tho lustnomc 
art, and some of his poems lend themselves 
easily to be read in tho way that an actor 
would render them on the stage if they 
formed part of the play Moreover, even tho 
sense and feeling of some poems can 
be partly expressed by appropriate 
gestures and delivery These considerations 
may convince those who ate not determined 
to lemain unconvinced that some Bengali 
perns, when properly read or recited, may 
be appreciated even by tpse who do not know 
Bengali Perhaps the average German and tho 
average Czech has a more sensitive and trained 
ear for music in general and the music of 
Bengali poems m particular than the avera^'e 
represented by the editor 
of The Statesman And it is possible even 
tor unmusical people sometimes to appro- 
ciate good nmsio-a fact to which wo may 
be allowed to bear personal testimony At 
Prapie we went to see a Czech school for 
n? Sitls withonl some 
p^nin 7 children sang some 

Czech sops. TTe enjoyed them though we 
do not W Czech and are not qialifiel 
to apreciate Western music 

indo Britons, formerly styled Aoelo- 
tedips, may not be able to appreciate the 
English 0,ta,„ah but m Great Bnlain th™ 

“toPtenalod true BrZs S 

fully understand and appreciate it 

Congress Session at Gaubati 
Ganhah is a comparatirely small town 


ID Assam, tho easternmost province of 
India. It was very plucky on its part, 
therefore, to invito the Indian National Con- 
gress to hold a session there. Mr Tarun 
Ham Pliookan, Chairman of tho Reception 
Committee Mr Nabm Chandra Bardalsi, 
General Secretary to the Reception Com- 
mittco and other earnest workers are en- 
titled to groat credit for their enthusiasm 
and earnest labours 

Tho attendance at tho Oauhati session of 
tho Congress has been put down by the 
Amnta fiaxar Pairika and Foncard at over 
ton thousand The Iktigahe anAThe Statesman 
on tho other hand, stato that tho number of 
persons attending was five thousand or there 
abonts Even if wo tikotlie lower figure to be 
correct, tho attendance docs not in<!icate any 
want of enthusiasm on tho part of politically 
minded Indians That so many as two 
thousand delegates attended tho Congress 
session 10 a far-olT town like Gauhati, and 
that in such a small town fifteen hundred 
persons could bo enlisted as members of 
the Reception Committee, are facts of which 
nobody need be ashamed 


Mr. Pbookan’s Address 


The address of welcome delivered by Mr 
Tarun Ram Phookan is conceived m a manly 
and optimistic vein He briefly narrated tho 
ancient history of Assam, dwelling specially 
on its heroic episodes, and referring to tho 
cultural renaissance in that province, said : — 
However poor our condition under tho British 
Bai may be to-day, we are mbentors of a very 
ancient UiDdu culture and I am prond to say that 
It there any place where catholic and pro- 
gr^sive Hindu Religion is a Imng force, that place 
13 Assam 


He also pointed out that spinning and 
weaving (both cotton and silk) are still 
practised in Assam in the homes of the 
people to a considerable extent 

Lord Birkenhead, with some politicians of 
lower rank, has uttered the threat repeatedly 
that unless India "co-operates” and worts 
the constitotion given to her, she cannot 
have any further reforms Mr Pbookan’s 
commentary on the above is as follows — 


Good bad or mdifferent you must work the 
present TOnstituUon dictates the Noble Lord or 
you will be given no further reforms." This to my 
mum means that India’s power of res stance mn^ 
she must be humiliated Let Oauhati 
let the representatives of the people of 
India answer the challenge of the Noble Lord fairly 
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asd BqTiarely but I personally belieTO that the 
Cooncila should either bo mended in a manner 
suitable f-'r the attainment of Swaraj or should be 
ended completely Let Gauhati Conjrresa decide 
whether India should get back to her old mentality 
of for favours on bended knees with foldod 

hands or that she should stand on her own rights 
and make a demand for her birthright. Let 
Oauhati Congress decide whether India should be 
humiliated mto coKiperation m the hope of ttetting 
some favours or {**31 she should stou Jy refuse co 
operabou till her legitimate nghts are conceded to 
her 


That Non co-operation has not brought 
Swaraj as early as was expected has not 
di«pmled ilr Phookan He is not at all 
down hearted Says he — 

I personally possess a great deal of robust opti 
mism and I have a firm fa th and aclear vision that 
the freedom of India will come sooner than many 
people extXKt— if only we work honestly earneslly 
wd unitedly Let not our success be judged by 
the measure of our achievements Non violent 
ban co-operation had worked wonders within tho 
jery short time it was practised It lias animated 
Indian hfo with a sense of manhood it has mfuscd 
that love for freedom for the motherland which 
cannot be killed even by tho most inhumane 
methods of tho Bureaucracy U has taught us that 
loo weakest nation has a right to rebel araiost the 
most mwerfnl nation that tries to impose by 
strecBm of arms Its will aganstthe wish of the 
people 

Mr Phookan need not have adopted the 
apologetic tone that be did in seeking to 
justify the invitation of the Congress to 
Gauhati when he said — 

Our right to invito you to such a distant and 
n poor country is based upon our modest achieve 
ment daring the Non-co-operation Movement on 
the terrible snfTpnugs ondergono at that hme by 
the people of Assam at the most cruel hands of 
tl e Unreancracy and above all in our sincere 
will Egness to follow your lead thorough tho 
wegresa and do our honest best in the fight for 
owaraj 

Earlier in his speech also he referred to 
the sufferings of the public spirited worfrere 
of Assam in the following words — 

The severest indictment that the Government 
ot Assam stand charged with is the wilful rlow 
poisoning cf the people of Assam by piryjog on 
taeir unmoral traffic m opium And what is more 
When a number of sellless workers raised their 
voice of protest by preaching temperanre dunug 
fton-co-o^ratioD they were Imercilessly finng 
into prison 

The sufferings ot our Assamese brethren 
have Silt bees jd reio These base not pnJy 
oiade them strong but their labours have 
greatly reduced the consumption of opium 
in the province 


Mr Damle’s Speech 


We are indebted to Rao Bahadur K G 
Damle cie. Chairman of tho Reception 
Committee of the Akoh Session of tho 
JTational Ltheraf Federation of fndia for an 
advance copy of his speech A considerable 
portion of his address is devoted to the 
narration of the recent political history of 
India and of the Congress movement 

Ihe following words of his ought to make 
for unity — 

It IS undeniable that all the political workers in 
India, whether they are inside the Congrc's or out- 
side and whether they belong to one gronp or 
another aro animated by the same motive to do 
devoted service to their motherland and are fired 
with the same righteous and noble sentiment of 
latnoticlovc for India. They have honestly been 
seekmg out the surest way to carry foryvard tho 
political status of India to the highest altitude 
attainable as early as possible They aro agreed 
also as to the pr'icfieal Jinjuahons wifbm uhich 
their activities have to be carried on In this stato 
of things every right minded patnot has to place 
the Hue interests lof his country above considera 
tioos of self or party In his heart ol hearts every 
sensible Indian cherishes and must cberisli an 
ardent wish for (he rapid advance of lus country to 
the destined coal t-t responsible self government 
or Swaraj lor an eadv realisation of this object 
13 reouired the consolidation of our forces and 
nnited action in the right direction 

But the sentence which follows is 
not likely to result m united action — 

1 shall however content myself with 
asserting my honest conviction that the activities 
of the Swarajists and non co operators m the 
country are proving a senoos handicap to 
the smooth and orderly progress of the country 
along the right path 


To communahsts he addresses words of 
sober wisdom when he says — 

Religious orthodoxy was more rampant m days of 
old than it is now It is now common knowledge 
how Turkey has emerged from the War Ihe 
Angora Republic has shaken eff the hold of old 
religions notions idrals and prejudices With the 
Turks religion does not stand above politics Its 
claims on its followers have been subordinated to 
those of the State In India however the same 
old notion survives in full force a major part of a 
Uahomedan b every day life is engaged like that 
of the non Mahommedan population m attending 
to non rel gious matters of purely wordly impor 
lance and in their associations with their fellow 
men of other faiths the occasions are rare 
when their religious preachings affect their 
everyday acts and their relations with 

other communities The history of all civilized 
caaatzKS Turier mdaded, teaches us that m 
propoitioQ as the peoples’ interests advance in 
mattere poliUca! social and international the 
pnmilive ngidity of religious precepts and injunc 
tions requires to be relaxed and religions ortho 
doxy to bo shaken off so as to permit social and 
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political {?rowtli to keep pace with idvancios and 
chaD'nns times aud circumstances In India bom 
the llahomedaos and the Hindus possess a larco 
community of interest Neither of theii can 
afford to impede and risk the steady advance 
ment of their political crowth and soaalamitT 
Both must advance side by aide with 
egoal pace and m equal measure il the entire 
body politic of Ind a IS to present a healthy and 
all Bided advancement The religion of neither 
communitj should demand a surrender of these 
non religious interests Religion teaches os our 
duty to God and our devotion to Him can be oipres 
sed as fervently m a temple as ina mosque. Tho con 
ventional outward svmbols and formalities clothed 
with sentiments of religious sanctity I ave hardly 
any permanent and real value m est mating the 
depth of heart and the steadiness of mmd dedi 
cated by a religious devotee to the service and 
realizabon of the D vine Rower The rel gions 
truths so far as they are divme claim common 
allegiance and homage from hnmmi^ as a whole 
That being so the apparent points of anta^on sm 
discemable m what may be strictly deemed to be 
mere outward conventional appendages should not 
he regarded as of great sigmficance and value The% 
may be made adiustablo to varying needs and 
c rcumstanccs Such adjustment does not affect the 
high divme truths 


Calcutta University Election of Fellows 
Four Fellows are going to be elected this 
year by the registered griduates of the 
Calcutta University It hq<i tliousqnds of 
graduates but the registered graduates num 
ber only a few hundreds This is duo to 
the rules relating to the registration of 
graduates and the unnecessarily high fee 
which has to be paid every year for keeping 
ones name on the register The rules should 
be amended and tbe fee made almost nomioaL 
As the present number of registered 
graduates is small canvassing is quite easy 
and various kinds of pressure are brought to 
bear on them They ought therefore to be 
all the mote careful in giving then votes 
The Calcutta Ui iversity is not a political 
institution and its Senate is not a political 
body Only those persons ought to be elected 
to it who are cultured and have taken an 
active interest in the spread and improve 
ment of education who have shown that they 
ate actively interested in the iroprovcment 
and reform of the university and who are 
jealous of its good name It is almost as 
ndiculous to send a man to Hie Senate 
merely for his political opinions as to select 
an engineer or a physician merely for the 
sake of the political p^rty to which he 
belongs 


FOR JANUARY, 1927 
European Politics and Indian Publicists 

For about half a century some Indian 
publicists or others have generally sided with 
some political party in Great Britain and 
expected that it would help them in promot 
log tho cause of self rule and Ireodom in 
India. But India has been always treated by 
all British political parties as outside party 
politics It has been everybody s that » to 
say nobody s bnsiness to promote tho cause 
of Indian freedom Some Indian politicians 
ucvettheless think that when Labour again 
comes to power in Great Britain India will 
have Home Rule Let us wait and see 

I^hatevet tho result may be we 
do not deny that (here is some con 
uccliou between British politics and Indian 
politics But with European continental 
politics we liave no such connection TVe 
are interested in continental politics only m 
a general way But our interest is none the 
less keen and real for that reason TVe 
rejoice and are encouraged id out fight for 
freedom when we find the eau«e ofpopular 
freedom triumphant in any conntry On the 
other band whenever and wherever tyraonr 
is rampant and freedom of expression of 
opinion and liberty of a«sociation are sup 
pressed we cannot but feel pain and sym 
pMliiso With the sufferers The disadvantage 
we suffer from is that, owing to distance and 
to our sources of information being prach 
caljy almost wholly British we do not 
generally get unbiassed information Perhaps 
Italy Hungary Bulgaria Eoumama all 
groan under the snmq kind of cruel 
oppression and tyranny and suppression 
oi kibetty but British news vendors 
and publicists may not be equally interested 
10 denouncing evil doers in all lands 
So far Rs we ate concerned as in Indian so 
in European and American politics, we do not 
adopt a partisan attitude Bat we are afraid 
wo cannot guarantee the same non party 
attitude on the part of all our political 
contributors 


A Science Congress in Japan 
The Third Pan Pacific Science Congress 
was held lu Tokyo from October 30 to 
November 11 The inaugural meeting was 
attended by about SOOO persons and was 
highly successful This large attendance at a 
s«encs Congress shows the great intellectual 
progress which the people of Japan have 
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made Tbo Congress was attended by dele- 
gates from China tbo USA Canada 
Uawam Australia France tho Ihihppmes 
etc, and there were also English Dutch and 
Japanese delegates Papers on ranoos 
'scientific subjects were read at the many 
diTisional and sectional meetings 

The closing ceremony of tlie Congress 
has held in the form of a general meeting It 
decided to hold the Fourth Pan Pacific 
Science Congress in Java It also resolved 
to perpetuate the Congress The resolntions 
proposed by the divisional meetings and 
pa sed at the above general meeting are as 
below — 


1 Cooperative stedy of volcanologj and 
local ?p motogy 

2 Geodetic study by aobmanne boats 

3 Cmt on of the “Pacific Geolojncat Itenew 

4 SeJccl on o* a Preparatory Coniinitce for 
the Fourth 1 an-PaCifio Sc eace Congress 

'faking of weather charts . . 

6 Use of rad 0 for the nnity of t me of 

laeteoroloey 

Ln ty of wave-lengths of nd o 

6 Coity of methods of sludj of m neral 
Teeourcea m the Pacif 0 region and its organ 

J Topograph c study of the bed of the Pac nc 

10 StiiJr of the shape of the globe and 
more rarticularly of the shape of tho boutnem 
Hem There with Austral a in tl e centre 

11 Freserrat on of natural moaomenu n 
the Pac lie region 

1'^, Kemonal to the Ch lian Oovernmeot 
regsrdia the preservat on of annuals and pianu 
ot Jnaa leraaodez Island . „ * j .l. 

13 Stndy of corals of the Pacific and the 

Ind an Ocean „ , 

14 11 ological study of the Paafic. , , 

15 IrotectioD of crops more parUcufaTly 
plant quarantine in the conntnes of the laanc 

16 Cultivat on on declivit es and the r use 


Indian Medicines in Ancient Japan 

Al Naia the oWest Imperial Kesideoce of 
Japan known all over the world by iw 
giant statue of Buddha, the Daibutsu 
out of gold bronze there stands also 
Imperial treasure house “bhoso In 
was built almost at the same time as the 
Daihatsu was cast, t c, about 743 A D Jms 
■treasute-house serves for the storage or 
various precious objects which were in tne 
possession of Emperor Shomu Tenno and 
which were dedicated after his death to the 
Daibutsu by the Empress dowager Komyo* 
Kogo Among these valuable offerings 
TU -ioung last we find also vegetable 
animal and mineral medicines partly home 
products of Japan but mostly from Arabia 


Persia, India and chiefly from China. The 
Tirious medicaments are in all of 60 Linds 
packed m 21 lac juered bores They are 
dedicated to ‘Sairochana synonymous with 
the Great Buddha In tho list given in tho 
Young Fast it is easy to recognise a few 
Indian medicines For instance must 
ptfypali (ptper tongun^ anialaki amra or 
mango lanlaki ot jnyroblan starlara or 
SQgar etc. 


The Late Principal B V Gupta 
As I left Calcutta in the last week of July 
1920 and was absent from India for four 



months I did not hear of the death of 
Pnacipal Bipiu Vihan Gupta till recently 
and could not pay my tribute of respect 
to his memory at the proper time I 
was a very unworthy pupil of his in 
mafhetaat cs at the Presidency College 
in tho third and fourth year classes He 
was then assistant professor of matl ema 
tics. I dreaded mathematics but for some 
reasons which I ’need not mention I took 
up mathematics as one of ray subjects for 
the BA examination As I was not a good 
student of mathematics fear made me absent 
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myself frequently from Professor Oaptas 
class Nevertheless the good professor knew 
that I was a pupil of his but a 
truant 1 distinctly xemembeT now 

that on one occasion he told me with a 
smile* *1T'61I1 '* 

‘Chatterjee I wonder why one cannot catch 
sight of yon ” That was the only rebuke— 
a very mild one he administered to his on 
worthy pupil But though I did not regularly 
attend Prof Gupta’s class, I could understand 
that he was a mathematical genius and a 
very able teacher My fellow students and 
myself could uot hut contrast his ability as a 
teacher with the comparatively inferior ability 
of a British graduate, a high Cambridge 
wrangler, who had then recently come out 
from England as our professor of mathema- 
tics whereas Bipiu Baba was only an 
assistant professor Inapite, however, of this 
marked difference in ability the British 
graduate retired from Government service 
as Director of Public Instruction Bengal 
and Bipin Babu drew a salary of only Rs 
600 a month at the time of bis retire 
ment— about a filth of what the educational 
dixectoi did. 

Professor Gupta was a man of a cbeerfol 
tempei and had bt igbt genial eyes 

I am indebted to my esteemed friend 
Professor Jogesh Chandra Ray for a copy of 
a biographical sketch of Principal Gupta 
which has appeared m the RaiensJmo College 
Magaxtne Professor G C Ganguli tells ns 
there that Bipin Vihari Gupta was born in 
October 1855 in Halisahar His academic 
career was brilliant, he having stood first in 
all University examinations except the F A, 
in which he stood second Sir Alfred Crott a 
former Director of Public Instruction. Bengal, 
wrote of Professor Gupta when the Provincial 
Educational Service was organised in 1896 


m having rwsed it educationallj , but also as having 
worked and enlarged the Hostel system there most 
KoccessfuUy” It may ba stated without exaggera- 
hon”. remarks another tint a complete revomtion 
was effected in every department of tho <^lieKe 
and the School attached to it by Mr GuptA 
Principal Jlaitra. a jnst and severe critic, in ms 
evidence before the Koval Commission spoke higluy 
of the work done bv Principal Gupta as heid m 

lie not only a bom Jfathematician but was 
well read in m-iny sutijeefo Dickens wm bis 
favounto author I was stnick with the wonderJul 
quickness of Ins understanding With his strong 
commonsense ho could at once divo deep mto a 
matter however complicated and took little time 
to solve anj problem however intricate From 
his intelligent discussion of matters medical, legal 
and engineering I often thought tnat he might 
have excelled equally as a doctor or a lawyer or 
an engineer 

He was a keen sportsman mrnseU and mnen m 
advance of his tune he greatly encoumged sports 
among the students His elder son Blmpi unfor- 
lunateU cut oft m the prime of life was one oi 
the founders of the Orissa Athletic Association 
and his younger son Omni won several rnzes 
for sports year after yea’- Before partially losing 
bis eyesight Bipin Babu was a dead shot His 
was the Greek ideal of mens saita tn eorvorc sana 
te & sound mmd id a sound body lie was of 
robust bealtli and had to take leave only for a 
httle over 3 months during his 31 years' service 
He was very fond of gardening whica was bis 
mam occupation in bis letirement He knew some 
thing of everything and everything of something 

He was a remaTkable figure in every society 
in which he moved He was absolutely free from 
Itauleur and was not only accessible to atl but 
felt for all when there was a devastatmg flood 
in E«idrapaia m 1907 bis heart bled and, without 
waiting for anybody he issued an appeal for the 
distressed people and the appeal was liberally 
responded to 

For months Bipin Baba had to work hard m 
this connection bat it was to him a tsdl of dnfy, 
a self imposed task a labour of love 

Those who had the privilege of being his 
personal friends valued him as an agreeable 
companion and a faithful friend 

When before the last summer vacation I saw 
Frmciral Gupta unable to move without others’ 
^Iplthonghtof the time when in his youth, inttedi- 


‘ He is a distinguished Matbematiciau, being ™icht appear he having missed a tram 

the only graduate who obtained a first class nlxt ** caught it at last at tk& 

in the M A in that ‘subject from 1874 to . w , , i , j 

Ine students it may be safely raserted, found, 
a rather in him On hearing that a 3rd year 


ibSO 

Mr Ganguli writes 
fit seldom falls to the lot of an educational 


mentonous student was unable to pay his Cofiego 
lew be approached a gentleman who advanced 
wi^out a word his two years College fees and 
me student could prosecute his studies obtain his- 


to command r^pect from all as Dipin Babu did 
He almost an idol at Calcutta both as a Uni- 


the highest praise for him and his work Whm S^^Mndrare n r 
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Child Marriages and Indian States 

As part of the celebration of the birth 
day of the Maharani of Bharatpar the 
Maharaia of that State has given his consent 
to a measure entitled the Bharatpur Social 
Reform Act, which is to come into force in 
that State from January 1 1927 This is 
quite a fitting way to commemorate the birth 
day of a woman as it is calculated to remove 
some causes of the miseries of her sisters of 
high and low degree and relieve their 
suffenngs 

The Act enables widows to contract a ae^nd 
valid marriage and enables their children to inhent 
their property To avoid controversy or dispnle as 
rprirds mamage or remamage of widows they 
shall be registered in the courts of tehsiioars or 
m temples or mosqnes reccemsed by the State on 
payment of a fee of Re 1 Another clause relating 
to child marriages makes them invalid before a 
eoart of law if contracted between parties who 
have not attained the age of 14 m the case of 
females a"d IG in the case of males All persons 
niowingly abetting a marriage or remarriage 
contratv to the Act would be liable to imprison 
nieut for any term not exceeding two years or a 
fine not excewing Rs. 3 000 or both 

The Maharaja Gaekwnd of Baroda passed 
a law years ago to prevent infant and child 
warriages But as tor some reason or other 
the object desired has not been gamed he 
IS thinkiQg of taking steps to make the law 
niote effective It is to be hoped he will 
succeed in his efforts 

If m British India the age of consent 
even m marital relations is raised sufficient 
ly high that may indirectly prevent the 
roatriago of female children in many cases 
Say this, because our Government is not 
likely to pass any law meant directly to 
prevent child marriages 


Sir Sivaswamy Iyer s Address 

>ot having received any advance copy of 
the prcaidential address of Sir Sivaswamy 
Iyer at the ninth annnal meeting of the 
National Liberal Federation held at Akola 
we have been able to read only extracts 
it in a newspaper It appears to have been 
conceived in a different vein from that of 
Sir Aforopant a Joshi at the Calcutta session 
of the Federation last year Sir Moropant did 
not strongly crihci«o any rival par^ w 
Sivaswamy has «trongly criticised the 

Swaraj party Says he sarcastically — 

,, ^Vc wonder whether the country has since 
March 8 19 >0 I »ea secretly or openly rrepa^ 
for nn?? civil disob’dience and whether it is any 


more fit to resort to this weapon than it was when 
the ConsTcsa committee submitted its report 

baowing as the Swarajists must do that the 
country is not prepared to follow them m the stunt 
of cavil disobedience their talk of sanctions is 
meanmgless and can only be sheer bluff 

It cannot be denied that there is a great 
deal of truth in what Sir Sivaswamy says 
in the following passage about the Congress 
creed — 

The creed of the Congress party has undergone 
many changes They have climbed down from 
their heights of non co-operative aloofness to parti 
apation m the work of the Councils They have 
climbed down from a policy of uniform continuous 
and consistent obstruction to a policy of supporting 
some at least oi the measures for the benefit of theJ 
people It IS not however likely that the Swarajist 
party as a whole wnll abandon their mfractuons 
policy and retnm from tho birren wilderness to 
the paths of commonsense and wisdom 

He then nasses on to pat the Responsi 
Tists on the back 

With the robust good sense and gnp of ac 
tuahties which is characteristic of the ifabarastra 
communits they have led a revolt against the 
fatuous policy of the Swarmist party and succeeded 
m forming the party of Hespoasive co-oneraticm 
\\ e welcome the formation of this party which has 
practically adopted our creed though it has not 
joined ns and seems to tight shy of the name 
Liberal The formation of the Responsive Co* 
operation party is really a tnumph of the princt 
pies for which the Liberal party has all along 
stood 

He laments the disfavour into which the 
Liberals have fallen and explains it thus 

It IS an irony of fate that while tho principles 
for which the Liberal party has stood have been 
slowly gaming recognition the party itself should 
have fallen into disfavour with the people. 

But the explanation is not far to seek In the 
first place the policy of mcderation does not 
appeal to the popular mind in the same way as a 
policy of extremism A member of the Moderate 
or I iberat party who is prepared to look at the 
differeot sides of a qaestion and make allowances 
for them all cm never indulge in the same sweep 
log statements and denunciations as a member of 
a party which refuses to look at the other side of 
tho question or face realities and is prepaid to 
recommend short-cuta, nowever dangerous to the 
end in view Tfie Liberal party cannot possibly 
make spacious promises of a millennium to be 
attained in months or weeks and can neither 
attnbute all the eviU under which the country is 
suffenng to the foreign domination nor refuse to 
recognize the benefits that the country has denved 
from the British connexion. 

There i» another reason The Liberals 
as a party have not given up their faith m 
British justice and generosity and their 
habit of appealing to these qualities thou'-h in 
diTidaally eminent Liberals like Mr Srinivasa 
Sastn have more than once said very caustic 
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tkogs about tb,\s same sense o[ justice ol the 
British i>eople We do not know whether 
Sir All Imam is a Liberal Ho wa®, however, 
a trusted member of tho Gorernment of India 
Recently he is reported to have warned ft 
Patna audience and of course the larger 
audience of his countrymen all over India, 

“against putting any great store by the pro- 
nouncements of British statesmen , the only 
moral they ought to learn from repeated 
betrayals being that they should set their house 
in order ’ But Sir Sivaswamy Iyer continues 
to set great store by the utterances of British 
statesmen and appeals to their generosity 
also, as the following paragraphs iiomhis 
address will show 

So far as we can judge from the utterances of 
British statesmen the mam point upon which they 
desire to be satisfied is our willingness to co-operate 
with the Government m working tho reforms in 
trodue^ in 1921 

Signs are not wanting of a disposition ou the 
part of British statesmen to advance the appoint- 
ment of the Commission One can see a marked 
change m their utterances and a tone of greater 
willmgness to appoint the Commission earlier 
Let ns allay the apprehensions of Britain that 
the grant of responsible government may be accom 
panied by a desire on our part to injure British 
interests or sever the British connection I would 
Bay to the Government that trust begets trust and 
that ttie longer the delay in malnng the lurther 
advance the greater wnll be the feeling of distrust 
on the part of Indians lo their professions of sym- 
pathy and goodwill Let them take then courage 
into their hands and deal with us generously and 
they will find a grateful response from pohticuns 
of all shades and a closer and a more spoutaneons 
hnkmg of the ties that bind the two countries 
The patience and faith of the Liberal 
party appear to exceed the patience and 
faith of Job, and if our Earthly Providence 
in the shape of the British "tatesmen 
weto as jnst and merciful as Divine Provi- 
dence we could have predicted without 
■^avtvwgfo’i theftealveene that thelfibeialpa-rty s 
great virtues would be surely rewarded by 
the grant of some adequate boons But as 
tho greatest admirers and even the flattereTS 
of British men m power have never 
attributed divine perfection to them we can 
only wait and see what the reward is going 
to be 

As regards appointing the Commission 
earlier than 1920, there may be other reasons . - - -- 

for taking such a step than generosity to 
India. Br 1!12!) L..Z Moaitions.nf Asiatics 


By 1929 Labour may again 
into power So the Conservative Ministry 
now m power may like to choose the 
personnel and settle the terms of reference 
to the Commission instead of leaving these 


things to bo done by n Ubonr Cabinet 
Tho present Cabinet may be anxiou'*! ft'» 
‘Indo Britons” like Mr Langford James are, 
for tho appointment of the Comrai^siou 
befoTO Indian politicians have had furthCT 
opportunities of Co-opemting witli tho 
Government and proving their capacity 

In conclusion, referring to future Liberal 
policy. Sir Sivaswamy Iyer declared that it 
would be their duty to co operate with any 
and e\ery party in all questions on which 
they could seo eye to eye 

Our Pictonal Supplements 

Weissiie with this number tho reprodactiou 
in colours of two water colour paintings 

The portrait of Panini, the great ancient 
Sanskrit grammarian, is of course imaginary 
It is that of a great critical scholar 

The other picture is that of Radha, the 
beloved of SnkTisbua waiting for the coming 
of her lover The mood of expectancy is- 
well depicted id her face 

Small-pox Epidemic m Durban 
llr C "F Andrews writes lo us irmu 
Durban in a letter dated Nov 20, 1926 — 
“The small pox epidemic here has brought 
out the worst side of things And we have 
had to face a cruel attack on the ground of 
being insanitary when we have been driven 
into it by the pressure of the European” 

Mr Andrews has enclosed a cutting from 
the Natal Hercury containing a very strong 
statement made by Mrs Enight, one of the 
most trusted members of the Durban Town 
Council Her statement is an atnazmg 
revelation Summarising it, theA’a/nf Metcttry 
writes — 

Strong evidence of the indifTerence and neglect 
or the Durban Town Council in relation to the 
housing of Asiatics even of its own Indian 
mployees was given by Councillor Sirs E. L. 
Knight m the course of an interview which she 
acoonied a representative of the Mercnry 
one states that notwnthstanding innumerable 
rcrorts by the Sub-Committee on Indian wages 
and condiUons , and by the Borough Health and 
oamraiy Omcials for years practically nothing 
^ been done to remedy the scandalous housing 
conditions of Asiatics which exist m the Borongh 
Ai. again have been brought prommeatly 
to tlm fore since the outbreak of small pox. 

borne Councillors ” she declares have felt 
amd sMd that the more wretchedly the Indians are 
homed and paid the more likely will they be 
wiminr to be repatnated and return to India.’ 
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The Crown Pnnce ot Sweden As An 
Archaeologist 

The Young Fast of Tohyo reports — 
n IL CfowTi Prince Oastaf Adolf of Sweden 
wca'Ir TMitinj: Japan to comtany with his con 
sort. I nccMS w i cot«l srcbar^vi^t Ills 

cLef cl ‘K;t in nsitins th s coantry was to wid<Ti 
tis »aeati£c knowlcdse ly carryios out afrfcoo* 
Ificcal re^earth^ Accompaaed by a f<.w BOtdl 
Japanosf' a’chroloeisis, the Pnacewpot on Septem* 
ter 13 to soTi* 8h<'ll motinU in Cbita 1‘rcfcctaro 
aioa* twenty miles from Tokyo an I nncaithed 
3 itOQ» axe IclieTeil to hare be^ owl 3 U O ycirs 
MO. art! le^ mode of horn more than 20 kinds 
<f 8h»Us and an carthem jir in nearlj nerfxt 
cocditioa His ilizhn»^s was eiccedinsly delii»htm 
^Ji h s sacrcssful oscava’iCQ an I tald that ho 
Mperl to present them to the maseun at Stock 
holm 

The pnneo is an nrchaeologisl of distinction 
He has prcTionsly conducted excavations in 
tlreecc and is the patron of tho «t1l known 
«roQp of scientists who aro cxplormif tho 
neolithic and tho Bronte Ago sites of China 
•and Manchuria. Somo of these exploration* 
have led to the discovery of painted pottery 
•of a surpnaingly advanced techniqac ‘The 
taaaner of lU manafactare, Its ('oaeral 
•eppearance and the recunenco on ft of 
certain kinds of decorative dC'>iffo' wntes 
R. Ifc Hobson in Diswicry ‘all recalled tho 
pottery fonod of neolithic and early Btooro 
Age sites in Fastem Furopo and Mestom 
Aaia, fjx at Tripolyo In Sooth-Westem 
Hassta. at Anau in North Fastern Persia at 
I^Qsa. Nur, and as far east as Baluchistan 
IntcTMtiogapecnlationswcro at once auffgcsted 
<JD 0 of which IS “Wasthcrea common onijin 
for the neolithic inhabitants of both oxtremi 
tics of the Asiatic continent 7 Tho wnter 
in Dttencry thinks that one result of the 
su’cheolo^'ical explorations m China Jlanchuna 
and the borders of Tibet may probably bo 
the proof of a common origin in Central 
Asia for both tho Fastem and Western groups 
■of Asiatic peoples 

Crown Pnnce Onstaf Adolf camo to India 
from China after inspecting tho work of tho 
Swedish archaeologists there Ho Is also 
^nte^e<;ted in Chinese sculpture 

In Calcutta, tho very day ho reached tho 
■oity, ho visited the archaeological acction ol 
■the Indian Museum He also visited tho 
archneological and the picture gallery of 
the ^luseum on the two following days 
accompanied by the Crown J’nnccss and 
their party In other places in India also 
the pnnce and princess have shown active 
interest in Indian art and archaeology 


It would bo a blessing if the pnnccs of 
Indian royal families took as much intelligent 
and active interest in archaeology as this 
Swedish prince does. Many an Indian State 
wonld. if explored reward tho archaeologist 
with finds and discovenos of great value to 
the historian. 


"Commanahsm m Excelsis” 

This Is tho caption of an editorial note 
m Ute Ouardian, "a Chnslian Weekly 
Journal of Pnblic Affairs, published by tho 
Her Pnncipsl P 6 Bridge In it has been 
criticised tho speech delivered as president 
of tho luropean Association by tho barrister 
Mr liftngford James at tho annual dinner given 
by the Association to His !-xcellency tho 
\iccroy m Calcutta. Though tho editor 
of the Oiinrthan realised that it would 
bo wrong to |udgo a community for utter 
anccs after a sumptuous dinner, yet ho 
has criticised tho speech because it “boro 
every mark of careful preparation We 
now proceed to nuoto substantial portions 
of tho note 

Mr I.'uufotd James informM his micsli at tho 
very ontset that the only object of the luropesa 
Aasocutien was to proCocC tlio rights nod interests 
ct the luropeao commuoity m Indiv It is not 
oatair to cooi-luie that any further responsibility 
towards tho poopio ol tlio co intry to ensure them 
better coversmeat health aol eUicatioa or any of 
those tcnelUs whi h the millions though wiihout 
a stake id the country have a right to expect from 
a civilised poveroment was luicrerocatoryon the 
rart ot tho Inropeon community With this 
introduction the apeaker pluosed immediately into 
tbo defence of two I iropcins who during tho year 
h.ad tx^n charged with causing tho death of two 
humble coolicd 

Tho editor then gives details of tho cases 
In the one tho ns«auU was punished with a 
fine of its 200 

Acainst tlas decision tho Government of Assam 
Btnctly within its rights appea!«l to tho High 
vourt and a fresh tnal was onlerd The man was 
again convicted of the same offt-nco. In tho second 
case another E iropean was cl arged with causing 
tho death of a mill hand but after n prolonged and 
enrefnt cmiiirj was tischarged. Against this 
decision Also the Jwngai Government mado an 
unsuocessf it appeal Mr I^angfonl James asserted 
that Oovemment were vindictive in their deter 
mioalion to have t! eso men punwhed for tho 
Blict.e<l crimes If 3Ir l,angfonl James felt so 
Btrougiy against the indicial ajstem which permits 
appeals to tho higher courts for enhancement of 
sentence, ho as a lawyer ought not to have remain 
ed Bilcnt all these yean \\o rcaliso that gravo 
injustice may bo done by n rroteduro which is, ly 
the way unknov.n to English law On Ibo othce 
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hand in a conntrv like India Government must 
protect the citizen against gnevous miscarriage of 
jastice It was cot howeier the legal procronre 
against which Mr James’ complaint lay but against 
Its application to a European accused 

Mr Langford James then paid a tnbate 
to what he was pleased to terra British 
quahtieo ” 


He added that Englishmen had a right to be in 
inuia on moral an^d on equally strong grounds for 
he Mded the Bntish people have very largely 
made India The speaker must surely lack a 
a sense of humour when he made this and the 
stock in trade brought 
to India by their forefathers was stamma honest 
w ® probably accept tiK 

qu^ities mentioned by him, though 
initiative is a lost cimracter 
Afr present generation Bat where was 

Inr A^elo Indian history? 

honesty was a rare quality among the 
early bag men of the East India Comply I 

41 . turned his attention to 

the Indianisation of the Army 

M bl he had been considerably disturb- 

^ 4 . 4 several quarters "that 

oErera ?2to®' pJjf.U loflttratiouof lodum 

Sr.. »„ nntisb messes is likely to have 
feperoussions at Home 1 have 
imn iht* to allow their son to 

under such a system ’’ 
oldi^wncff ’Th^r ®i' kare no means 

m i1? ,^hich ian§d 

hand _dinner table on the one 

u r»? - -BoUhevist, Russia on the other 

ilia exclusively by memter: of 

‘ke old English governing clawes nmd for alln 

sfSSfSgls 

11 I L Pot make more extracts, 

thev^lld orf nnusaim that 

the tnist ptop„ty 

p?.'f lans onder 
the rortogttese OoTernment 

^^hpa Ihe Indian D.IosnUon to South 


Africa reached Lorenco llarqnes, which is lu 
Portagnese territory, the local Indians sent 
to the Deputation a telegram of welcome 
assuring the Deputation that Indians under 
the auspices of the Portuguese Republic 
were enjoying all equal rights without 
disability of nationality, caste, creed or colour, 
and expressing a desire that the same equality 
of rights should be attained by their brethren 
residing m the British Empire 

Will the Britishers and the Boers be too 
proud to learn from the Portuguese ? 


Complete Indian Provincial Antonomy 
Favorable to British Imperialism 
One of the proposals for the consolidatiOB 
of the Christian Powei in India, after the- 
suppression of the Indian Mutiny, was what 
was enphemisticaliy called ‘‘provincial auto- 
nomy ’ but which was really the policy of 
Divide and rule” Before the Parliamentary 
Committee on the CoIonizatiOD and Settle- 
ment of the Britishers in India, Major G. 
WiDgat^ who appeared as a witness on 1S& 
Jnly 18a8, on being asked, 

7771 you speak of the dangers that arise froim 
a c^tral govwnmeat, and you say that it le^e 
aims and feelings that might 
1 think that if there be anr 
the whole population of 
a inte;est^ that is more likely to 

« ^ ^ke foreigu outhonty than if 

fi.2 agitated m one division of 

.i' ® question were agitated throaght- 
PProiS® ® u breadth of the empire it wonld 
41 .®®®“ more dangerous to foreigtt 
PtoSTmcj o“r’ uuestion irhich interested nuu 
,7772 Mr Danby 5eymo«r 
Tnibi tkat all the people oE 

fcnSMeM'Ss''* >ie seme thms, at 

He gave expression to the feeling which 
minds of the Britishers- 
at that time, not to do anything which might 
amalgamate the different creeds and castes 
01 India So everything was being done to 
fZll!r‘ up of a community of 

^ nga and interests throughout India, which 
politically 

It. they have been a nation 

in a different way since antiquity 

^ B D. B, 

Indian High Officials and Equality m 
the British Empire 

h,m?.w ^uPi^Iud'an (old style) sigoing- 
him^elf as ‘Sagittarius” wrote in the Onf 
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end 2Iihtary Oaxctle of Lahore on ^eptem 
bet 5 190G — 

“I take no alarmist view but retrard \?holo 
subject calmly and rationally Not only myself 
but many others most suiely see daily the m 
eteasrae impertinence disrespect cfficiou<nes3 wa 
disloyally of the subiect race I •wish to Iw 
spec al emphasis on the T7ord3 siifyeet race for the 
native of India, be his posibon and salary ■whsrt 
it may shonld and must understand that British 
Wood has conquered India and rules it and mpect 
and deference must be shown to it at all times 
and in all places 

Ur William Aicher who has quoted tho 
above passage in his boot entitled India and 
the Future gives one or two more extracts 
from the same paper 

“I^el the Eabus clearly understand that we bave 
admitted them into the administration as ont 
servants not as our partners A partnership 
between Europeans and natives there mn«t n 
evitably be, hut it most be with the ruling 
classes not with the servile classes 
Again 

Already d seeming people in England must M 
begionine to see that even half a dozen pr ncely 
counsellors of the intellectual type of the Maharaja 
of B kanir would bo worth a whole parliarocDt ot 
babbliDs BAs 

The author rightly says — 

“The senseless swagger of such utteraDces 
ts d r«tly due to the idea that we have some 
*ort of ProT dent al mandate to rule India for 
«ver " 

The extracts gnen by Mr William 
Archer m his book clearly show what 
meaning British imperialists attach to the 
word "Co operation It is subservience and 
subordination on the part of Indians Kes 
ponsivists should take note of the fact 

It IS also clear that the luliug classes 
have been singled out for special prai«e and 
patronage becau«e they are more sub'^ervient 
lhan the agitating Babns and BAs Tb© 
prominent mention of the Maharaja of 
Bikanir makes one wonder what be has done 
to deserve this pillorying High Indian 
officials ID the employ of the British Govern 
®ent roust be veiy carefol lest they be 
*iniilarly pilloried Many of them we know 
are able men But for preferment, currying 
favor with the British Government and even 
With Britishers of lower rank than themselves 
•s necessary 


■Anthropological Expeditions in India 
As announced in the Pre''^ two anlhro 
pological expeditions from Europe are visiting 
India duTirg this winter The fir«t is a 


German expedition under Dr Egon von 
Fclesbedt of the University of Freiburg Dr 
Eclesbedt is a pupil of the late Prof Von 
Luschan of Berlin and is a young man who 
has published two excellent monographs 
entitled Razenelemente der Sikh in the 
Zeitschrift fur Etbnologie and Comparative 
Anthropometry of the Punjabis m Man 
in India being based on the measurments 
taken by him on the Punjabi soldiers 

captured by Germany during the War The 
expedition under his charge is coming to 
India to slody the primitive tribes m the 
Malabar coast and the Himalayan regions 
The second expedition is being under 
taken by the Zurich University under Prof 
Hans Wehrli and Dr Martin Huiliman 

Th© University of Zurich is one of the foremost 
centres of Physical Anthropology in Europe 
built roamly by the efforts of the late Dr 
Rudolf Martin the brothers Ssrasm and Dr 
Schlagiohaufen The object of the present 
expedition under Prof Hans Wehrh is to 
collect ethnolog cal data from important 
strategical points in India 

We bare been informed that the Govern 
meet of India aro providing all facilities to 
these expedition® even going to the extent of 
granting free railway passes and there can 
not be any doubt that steps thus taken are 
10 the right direction It is the dnty of all 
eoligbfened Governments to do their utmost 
to help all scientific investigators sent by 
foreign countries While therefore we approve 
of the eagerness of the Indian Government to 
help these expedition® we must condemn 
its apathy in its own domains Since the 
preliroinaiy work, of Risley (due mainly to 
the initiative of the late Lord Curzon) 
practicjilly nothing has been done by the 
Government of India to promote anthro 
pological studies in India particularly by 
Indian anthropologists and the Natural 
History Museum and other scientific bodies 
ID India do not possess any Anthropological 
Department in nnenviable contrast to such 
InsUtotions in Europe and America 

The Universities of India also Sadly lag 
behind the Western Universities in the 
matter They appear to be been to duplicate 
and reduplicate subjects almost reaching the 
saturation point but there is a definite lack 
of policy to orient their teachings fo the 
needs and interests oflndia. With a diversity 
of cultnres and antagonistic race® no country 
in the world is better suited to anthropo 
logical studies and nowhere else are the 
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lesuRs o{ scientific dispassionate enquiTies more 
important for the growth of a common 
hut really barmonious body politic than 
India. We recommend in this connection 
the excellent scheme for collegiate studies 
prepared by Prof Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
where he makes anthropology a subject of 
compulsory study for all college students 
and draw the attention of the Government 
and the Universities to this matter 


Kahamabopadhyaya Pandit Haraprasad 
Sastn and Dr Suniti Kumar Chatterjee s 
Book on the Bengali Language 
Pandit Haraprasad Sastn is a sort of 
Columbus in the region of Bengali language 
and literature His discovery of the Charyya 
literature has pushed back the chronology of 
Bengali literary historv by centunes 
His benedictions upon the works of Dr Soniti 
Kumar Chatterjee on the Bengali language 
pronounced in connection with a touching 
function at the residence of Sastn has a 
symbolical importance— the retiring satant 
embracing the rising scholar Sastn made a 
feeling reference to his interview with 
Bankim Ch Chatterjee who listened to 
Valmthr Jaya ( ) a whole morning 

through and and honoured the young author 
Haraprasad with a fatherly embrace Dr 
Chatterjee acknowledged bis gratitude in 
moving terms and the whole party was treat 
cd to a sumptuous feast Principal Adilya 
Mookerjee Sj Hirendra Isath Dutta Pandit 
Ba«anta Banjan Bay and others weie present 
Dr Chatterjee s book has been receiving 
warm appreciation from the scholars of 
Europe and India Elsewhere in this issue 
will be found a review of his book by 
Profe«sor Dr Giuseppe Tucci who has made 
a special study of Bengali during his stay 
in Santiniketan \ 


A Talented Indian Sculptor 
The Indian school of pattUing is ancstab 
lished fact of modem Indian history but to 
hear about the progress of modern Indian 
sculpture would mean a few contractions of 
tho facial muscles in ironcial wonder which 
may not bo unworthy of a statuesque deli 
ntation Yet it is a fact that for several 
years Indian devotees of the Form goddess 
have been working silently and steadily to 
rediscover the form cult so wonderfully 


presented in the deathless creations of ancient 
Indian sculpture On the Bombay side sevcrd 
sculptors have done good work the wto Mr 
Fanindra Bose had shown great promise and now 
we find Sj Deviprosad Rai Chowdhu^ the 
talented pointer of the Bengal Sebool 
coming out with a senes of remarkable 
studies in sculpture We find here that 
latent hunger for plastic form which seemed 
to break through the vigorous sweep of 
his brush strokes Let us hope that his 
fingers and chisel would be equally eloquent 
and audacious The Wrestler group is as- 
faithful m its observation of Indian athjeUo- 
life as it IS suggestive of the subdued fury 



that would soon break out into a tbunderons= 
charge The left figure m its self confident 
scientific pose in its meditative restraint r 
IS a veritable incarnation of strength m 
repose This was exhibited last year and 
has since been acquired by Hamilton and 
Co of Calcutta There is also a senes of 
portraits Those of Principal Percy Brown 
and of Cbancbal Banerjeo (a brother artist 
of the Bengal School) deserve mention If 
in the slndy of Chancbal wo find thcr 
characteristic inflection of a Rodin stoop. 




Mr W I K«r 
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vet the artist has given a sufficient jerk of his 
Indian soul to produce finally the psychic 
portrait of an arti«ts 'onl This is not the 
happy and comfortable looking caricatunst 
as Chancbal is known in life but kis penetrat 
ing gaze into Reality surprised into plastic 
fixation The figure of Mr Keir consulting 
architect to the Gevernment, shows the artist 
to be fully equipped in the technique of 
modern portrait sculpture and it has fetched 
the gold medal and the first prize of the 
Government Art School Exhibition this year 
Bnt the thing which chows the artist at 
his best which raises him above the mastery 
of grammar and technique is the portrait 
study of his own father Here we find 
observation transformed by devotion and 
remarkable strength tempered by rare sym 
pathy If our artists can produce such 



Ctandul Xunar Haciierjeo 


e mythological and mystical 



The Wrestlers 
brush of modern Bengali painters may be 
immwtalised if earnest mpa daJshas like 
Mr Devjprosad devote their life to combine 
the study of real life with that of the 
archetypes of sculptural form that India had 
evolved throngh centuries The land that had 
given to the encyclopaedia of form the 
Buddha and the Nataraja has a future lu 
sculptural art and let us hope that many 
j follow the example of Mr Roy 
Chowdhury in order to bring about a 
rennisceDce of Indian sculpture 

K N 

A Visit to Sarat Ch Chatterjee 
Sarat Chandra Chatterjeo the famous 
Ucngali novelist, has built a beautiful garden 
honso for himself at Deolti a village on the 
Oang^ which is S'* miles by railway from 
stands on a sito sloping 
^nlly into tho Ganges which sweeps past 
t^s place in a mighty curve From tho 
Mutiiul rose garden attached to tho house 
one cancceinthe distance on the oppcsitobank 
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o! tho river the dim outlines o! the district oJ 
II dnapore Nature is vivid and powerful at 
this place which Sj Sarat Chandra Chatterjee 
has chosen as a refuge from the tremendoob 
trifles of C t 7 life DeuUi is in the heart of 
deltaic Bengal The soil here is rich and 
with a little hamaa aid is adaptable to eve^ 
kind of production from ordinary paddy to 
Marechal Mil rose^. The gifted BengaU 
litterateur has chosen his nest with an 
instinct for suitabdity and setting whioti is 
rare and is only found in 
men whose senses are 

extraordinarily keen and 

responsive DeuUi possesses 
scenic qualities which are 
unique It 13 a vantage point 
whence one can get a glimpse 
of the eternal through the 
far stretched blue of the 
sky and the gorgeous espan 
8iTene»s of the Ganges It 
also provides delicacies in 
the subdued flushes and 
floe tints in the evening sky 
and in the subtle play of 
colour light aud shade on 
the heart of the river between 
the setting sun and the glim 
country boats wh ch silently 

g * le on to somewhere Sarat 
andra Chatterjee a realist 
hut a worshipper of the 
Beautiful flnds this place 
just suited to his nature 
which loves the touch ol 
what M and is beautifol and 
cares little for the specula 
tive wanderings of the 
so called “creative artists 
^0 started from Calcutto 
one Satatds-Y tw 

Deulti to pay a visit to Sj 
Chatterjee The Bengal Nagpur 
Railway provides a faster 
mode of travel than 
the bullock carts with 
which our ancestors had 
to be satisfied in pre-Brit sh * 

Bengal For this we are indebted to the great 
island race of exploiters and adminislrators 
and to the B N Ry Co It took ns some 
what leas than three hours to cover tho ^ 
miles, which lay between Calcutta and Dealt 
and we al ghted at the latter Btalion only 
to learn that we had a four mile march 
oeiore ns to reach our destination 


A local geuttemao kindly guided us all 
the way to Sj Chatterjee s house across 
fields punted azure by the countless pea 
bio soms and along b gh earthen embankments 
bmlt to keep the floods out of the peasants 
hearths and homes 

Sj Chatterjee was having a game of chess 
with some village friends when we arrived 
He received us ou a vecaudah where he 
nsially redoes on an armchair and has his 
fillet the sky the river aud fresh air We 



Sarat Chandra Chatterjee 

fonnd he had aged considerably since we last 
saw him and on referring to this change we 
were told that his brother SwamiYedananda of 
the Ramkrishna Mission had only recently 
died of some and agaosed disease He 
died, in Sj Chatterjee s arms suffocated 
tortnred and within a few hours Nothing 
co uld be done. The pain of seeing his brother. 
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die •while he was absolutely powerless to 
■do anything was so great, said Sj Chatteijee, 
that he could never dream that snch pain 
was possible At an advanced age his sorrow 
had come to him as a revelation of the 
intensity of human suffering 

"We could say nothing "We silently 
listened to him as he recounted to us in a 
soft undertone how good and full of the spirit 
of adventure and restlessness his brother 
was, and how devoted to the cause he 
served 

After a little silence, he began to talt on 
the sorrows of India and of Bengal in parti* 
cular He was vehement when he began to 
describe the injnstices, nntruths and cowar- 
dice that we usually wint at and leave alone 
This policy of ethical latssex fatre was killing 
our nation inch by inch Unless we learned 
to be true to our convictions and had 
backbone enough to avoid compromise 
with evil, there was no hope for os 
Ho could have some faith in the youth of the 
race but where boys of eighteen had wives 
And children could there be any place for 
youth ? Our race lost its youth before it 
had a good grasp of it. and here was our 
greatest tragedy Sj Chatterjee also condemned 
strongly the present prevalence of dilettantism 
ID every field of life People wanted to 
he writers without learning grammar 
and thonght they were ‘artists” before 
they knew the meaning of drawing 
Discipline and Sadfiam alone could 
make a nation great, be it to art, 
literature music, politics or industry 
He said, he had no university education 
but ho liad made efforts all Iiis life to read 
and learn and valued knowledge above e/erv- 
thmg else tVe asked Sj Chatterjee, if he 
did not consider that we were having a bit 
too ranch of self expression’ nowadays 
especially from those who had litllo to ex- 
press He smiled and said nothing After a 


little while he said that m hts opinion the 
greatness of Art is in restraint not m ruu- 
mng not It was nearly dark when we left 
Deulti Sj Sarat Ch Chatterjee impressed us 
as a man of singularly rational outlook on 
life He has the gift of looking at things 
JO their proper perspective and of correct 
evaluation of blessings and evils A- C 

Death of the Emperor of Japan 
The untimely death of His Impenal 
Majesty the Emperor Toshihito of Japan has 
cast a gloom over that land of smiles and 
cheery optimism The Emperor was loved 
by the Japanese as their own father and his 
sadden death has put the whole Japanese 
nation in deepest mourning "We offer our 
sincerest condolences to our gallant neigh- 
bours The late Emperor was the 122nd 
emperor of Japan He was born on August 
31sL 1870 and was the 3rd son of the late 
Emperor Mutsuhito He was highly educated 
and was well trained in the military and naval 
sciences — AC 

Tolstoy on Manual Labour 
The letter of Leo Tolstoy to Mon Remain 
Rolland published elsewhere shows how deep 
his insight was into the fundamentals of 
Immao happiness His formulation of the 
principles of condnet which would ensure 
universal Kalyana clearly points out bis 
profound sympathy with Indian ethical ideals 
and this natorally creates a hanger in us to 
learn more of his views on the common 
problems of humanity 

Rotaphfel verlag of Munich have publish- 
ed a small volume entitled “Tolstoy and the 
Orient’ (in German) which gives us the 
Great Russian sage’s correspondence with 
various Asiatic friends and admirers of all 
sects and religions Readers of the Modern 
Review will bi glad to learn that we are 
arranging to give them English renderings of 
selected extracts from this book A C 




DREAM OF UBERTY 
Artist— Dr AbonlndranaUi Tagore 
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THE ABORIGINAL TRIBES OE INDIA 

B\ A V TUAKKAR 


A ccording to the Censos returns of 1021, 
oar alioriginal tribes number about II 
millions in India forming one in twenty 
of the popnlatiOD They are most numerous 
in Assam the Central Prorinces Bihar and 
Orissa Central India and Burma The follow 
mg figures show the strength of some of the 
major abongmal tribes in India. 

Goad (0 P B to C L 0 P 
Hyderabad and A8«aTO) 29(y>5fE> 

MDtal (B har and Onssa ^^adras and 
«, 2‘>6o‘>S^ 

BhiUBombaT C I Baroda and Rajootana) I70o808 
Rurumten (Coorg iladiM Hyderabad 
^ and Mysore) 865‘»79 

Oraon (B iO Bengal Assam and CP) 76o6SO 
4 (Bombay C P, Puniab 

3 lerabad and Mysore) C51 tK>7 

(B & 0 and Madras) 0108 4 

aiunda IB AO Bengal and As^am) 593839 

^vara (B A 0 Madras and C I ) 4 5 6C3 

Ho CD tO) 440174 

Naga (Assam) 220019 

Kachan (As am) 20 2C6 


Almost all these tribes lire in the solitude 
of forests and jungle-clad hills — small pools 
of humanity without any living connection 
with the mam currents of Indian life and 
culture Truants to cirilization their life is 
au unending series of terrors terror of man 
animal and unknown powers In the words 
of Sir Herbert Risley they “worship and 
seek by all means to inflnence and conciliate 
the shifting and shadowy company of unknown 
powers or influences making for evil rather 
than for good which reside in the pnmeial 
forfeit, in the crumbling hills in the msbiDg 
river in the spreading tree which gives its 
spring to the tiger its venom to the snake 
which generates jungle fever and walks 
abroad in the temblo guise of cholera small 
pox or murrain 


There is nothing so grinding and corrosive 
as fear and fear forms the stuff of life and 
beliefs of these tribes Fear has degraded 
many of them to the deepest depths of misery 
aod abasement Unactiuamted with the more 
civilized methods of agriculture and industries 
and igQorant of Ibo v-iys of trade and com 
merce their life is bird pressed by poverty 
and the i gonr of starvation often drives them 
to occasional acts of violence and crime 
andto be classed by law as a criminal tribe 
The fierce struggle for economic advantages 
has continually driven these tribes to places 
where food is more and more difficult to 
gather or grow Forest laws m many cases 
operate harshly on them by limiting the area 
of cultiratioD m order to preserve the forests 
and by prohibiting the free use of forest 
produce beyond a very limited extent 
iechnical nnd sLght infringements of forest 
laws are sometimes met with punishments 
severe beyond all proportions Not infrequently 
the poor aborigines bind themselves for small 
cash to work as field labourers to well to do 
cultivators or money lenders The Hamia 
system passing under different names in the 
different provinces lo India and which 
amonnlsto serfdomin practice counts ac.oni> 
victims a very large proportion ofaborigtnes“ 
The writer lecalls listening to Good Ka, iias 
in a Tillage in the interior of the Central 
^Vinces One of them related how he had bound 
himseU to serve as a labourer to a money 
lender until he paid back Rs 30 in cash and 
0 mauads of paddy which he had received 
from him He said that he had served for 
eleven long years yet emancipation was not 
in sight for he could never get together 
enough cash to pay back his creditoi to his 
satisfaction 
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The people ol the pla\ns miss no oppoxtam^ 
of exploiting the laboar or the produce of 
the labour of the aboriginal tribes Simple 
-IS they are they always lose in dealing 
with the cunning money lenders liquor 
vendors and traders from the plains Their 
labour is heavily underpaid they are cheated 
out of their land extortionate interest 

is charged from them and liquor completes 
their ruin The aboriginal tribes have no 
reason to be thankful for the contact of 
the civilized people with them for the 
civilization which the money lenders the 
traders and the liquor vendors carry 

with them is a thing to be avoided So fai 
the results of the contact have been generally 
very unhappv for the aborigines 

From tins tale of exploitation by some of 
the advanced communities in India one turns 
with gratitude and admiration to the work 
of the Christian Missionaries The supreme 
purpose of the missionary activities among the 
aborigines is no doubt, to Christianize them— a 
purpose which the missionaries themselves never 
conceal As an American missionary once 
put it to the writer it is their One Job 
above all other But one would far rather wel 
ootno the evangelization of all the aborigines 
than a continuance of tbeir present degraded 
condition It is easy enough for non 
Christian critics to feel panicky over the mass 
conversion of whole tribes of aborigines, like 
tbo Rhasis and Lushsis of Assam to Christian 
ity It IS a far more difficult thing to 
make the communities to which such critic? 
belong do oven a small fraction of what 
the Christian missionaries are doing It is one 
thing to contemplate the glories of Hinduism 
or Islam , it is quito another to go out into 
the dense forests and isolated hills and live 
among the aborigines to help them to a 
better life. It is an undisputed fact that 
Christian aborigines are better olT than their 
fellow tribesmen in many respects parti 
culnrly in education Communal jealoasy 
apart, the complaint that one heats against 
convert aborigines is that they cut them' 
selves adrift from their people and by servile 
aping of the laropcans make themselves 
particularly disagreeable to their own com 
munily The complaint is largely tme and 
I respectfully invite the attention of the 
missionaries to this unsavoury aspect of 
conversion to Chn«tianily It is not pleasant 
to contemplate that the life of tho aborigines 
should be made the bunting ground for 
compeUng evangelists belonging to different 


religious sects How one wishes that it were 
possible that the missionaries belonging to 
different sects had sought to serve for 
the sake of service impelled by all that 
IS best in their own faiths without being 
impahent to swell the number of couverts 
and inipo '‘0 their dogmas and doctrines on 
masses of people As things are the Christian 
missionaries have evangelized and served a 
section of the aborigines Other faiths in 
India have not yet attempted to do either 
in a serious or organized manner or on a large 
scale 

In the provincial legislative councils the 
interests of the aborigines have received 
very little attention Two seats are allotted 
m theB A 0 Legislative Council to the repre 
sentatives of the aborigines to be filled by 
nomination Although the 'depressed classes 
and backward tracts ate represented m some 
of the provincial legislature® the B Jfc 0 
legislature alone out of eight provincial and 
one central legislatures provides for the 
representation of the abongiues In this 
connection it is important to remember the 
proportion of the aborigines per 1000 of the 
population which is as follows according to 
the Census of 1021 — 

Assam— 248 CPA Berar— 204 B k 0 — 
02 Bombay — S'* Madras- 32 

Itisimpossiblo to think of tho introduction 
of any practicable system of election for the 
representation of the interests of the abort 
gines On the other hand considering the 
laige number of these primitive people whose 
poverty is only surpassed by their ignorance 
it is necessary that their interests should be 
by some method or other represented in the 
provincial and central legislatures It will 
add to the representative character of the 
legislatures and give publicity to the needa 
and grievances of the aborigines which is not 
given them at present. It is a regrettable 
fact that very few of the membeia of the 
provincial and central Legislative Councils take 
any interest in the welfare of the aborigines. 
Earl A\ interton recently announced in the 
House of Commons that the seats for tho 
representation of Labour and the Depressed 
Classes would be increased in the Provincial 
Legislatures after the General Election 
As already pointed out, the numerical strength 
and the peculiar position of tho aborigines 
demand that their claims to better repr“sen 
tation in at least all provincial legislatures 
should no longer bo ignored. 

Apart from the Missionaries, social 
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sorters and leRi'^lator' the aboriginal Inbes 
of India shooid bo of special interest to all 
students of anthropology and sociology Hero 
are strange social institutions in i nebaloaa 
'tate «lowly hardening and taking shape 
dim glimmerings of a faith in future life nd 
fantastic cosmologies crude rituals to 
propitiate ctiI inOuences a life surrounded 
by ignorance and chased by terrors known 
aod unknown 

Tet tney are our brethren children of 
the soil in a very intimate sense defeated 
in the fierce nee of modern civilization and 
hard hit by the strenuous conditions of 
civilized life They deserve onr help and 
sympa hy to enable them to adapt themselves 
to the changed and ever changing conditions 


all around An All India Association consisting 
of all who aro interested in them and their 
welfare can alone adciimtely meet the n^ed 
by focussiing tho attention of thonghtfnl 
people on the life and needs of the sixteen 
millions of aborigines of India and interlink 
ing the various tribes among themselves 
and with the rest of the people of India 

However populous a country may be the 
life of sixteen millions of its inhabitants can 
never be an object of contempt or neglect 
without prejudically affecting tho nterests 
of the rest A progressive integration of tho 
various peoples within the Indian boundaries 
IS the only true and solid foundation of the 
future Indian democracy 


BUDDHIST REMAINS IN AEGIIANISTAN 


HT RANJir PANDIT 

I b tho eastern portion of the Iranian 
Plateau tho centre of tho ancient world 
at the junction of the cross roads of 
Central Asia joining India and China is the 
country now called Afghanistan Through 
the mountains and valleys of Afghanis! m 
came to the plains of India from time 
immemorial warrior« merchants and pilgrims 
Jio other country has been a conduit pipe 
for the passage of such differing peoples nor 
1 as any other country been subjugated by 
such a diversity of masters Assyrians 
Kede« Persians Greeks Scythians. Partbians 
Kushans, Huns Turks Arabs and Mongols 
invaded Afghanistan and established their 
own power therein realising the strategic 
importance of the formidable barrier of the 
Hioda Kush between India and Central Asia 
They m turn founded powerful cities and 
having realised to a greater or loss extent 
their dreams of conquest in India, dis 
appeared from history being pushed by 
fre h in zaders 

Few Indians realise that the political and 
religious history of Afghanistan is a part 
of tho early history of their own country 
Through Afghanistan Asoka sent religions 
missions to “the Hellenistic monarchies of 
Syria Lgypl Cyrene, MecedoniaandEpims 


DlKRISTir AT I VM 

The missionary organisation thus embraced 
three continents Asia Africa and Europe ‘ 
Id the succeeding centuries the heathen 
raged so fuuously that history stopped for 
awhile til! according to Buddhist legend 



Tope Bimaran— Jelalabad 


tie Kushan Emperor Kanishba was miracul 
onslj converted to tho Path of Righteousness. 
■While Asoka spread Buddhism among the 
Greeks and the 'Western peoples tho empire 
of Kaaishka influenced China and the Far 
East A son of the Emperor of China was 
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miraculously cured of his blindness in 
Gandhara while listening to a Buddhist 
preacher Through Afghanistan Indian 

religion sculpture painting and music spread 
from Central Asia to Japan The Indian 
Caucasus or Hindu Kush was the Northern 
frontier of India ^ In former times 
Khnrasan Persia, Irak Mosul the country 
upto the frontier of Syria was Buddhisbc 
The eminent Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Fahien 
(399 413 AC) who visited India passed through 
Afghanistan which le calls Nortl India 

The country of ud an? co nmeneos Nortli 
Ind a The Langua^'e of 31id Ind a is used by 
11 M d Ind a a hat they call the Middle 
CO ntry The dress of the people their food and 
dr nk are also the same as in the m ddle country 
The tel „ on of Buddha is very flour shmg * 

About this t me the famous Indian 
missionary Kuranra Ji\a (385 417 A C) 
went to China to labour for many years to 
translate Buddhist books into Chinese® 
ihe Indian Scholar Paramartha arrived in 
China 546 A C with a collect on of Buddhist 
manuscripts and died there in 569 A C 
Tho patriarch of Indian Buddhism Bodhi 



dnarnia migrated in 5'’6 A C to China 
which hecamo thereafter tho seat of his 
patnarchale® Chinese pilgrims continued to 
trek to the Holy land for pilgrimage and 



Stupa of Convent in the amphitheatre of 
Seh Topan 
Buddhist Kabul 


collection of Buddhist Sacred Books Song 
Tun Envoy of the Clincse emperor aisited 
Eastern Afghanistan Gandhara and Udyana 
Buddhism flourished in this garden land of 
the Kabul river country nor 'vere 
literature poetry and the arts of peace 
neglected No less ’ than siTty Buddhist 
pilgrims from China visited India in the 
latter part of the VII century i' tho most 
distinguished amongst them being the intrepid 
Scholar Saint Hmen Tsiang He visited 
Afghanistan with which country he begms 
I IS desenpt on of India Travelling east 
from the Hindu Kush Hiuea Tsiang describes 
tie Buddhist c fies of Kap «a(north of Kabul) 
Laragban Nagarahara Ilidda and Pesl awar 
In the Candhara country he observes tie 
grow ng power of Hinduism He writes 


/p. u *al of the country is Po 1 isha pu lo 
ii modern Pe'liavar) the 

warm and mo st and m ceneral without 
^ ^ on of the people is 

lJ?nnrr®?« love 1 terature most of them 

*»l^et cal scl ools a fe v bel eve^m the 
l3 nf ‘^1 now this I order 

produced many authors of 
n A'^an'-a Bodh satva 

^ Dharmatrata Jlanorhih 

‘"S I so on There are about 

eol farv fo fiiB w th wild shrabs and 

* Thf ‘ stupas’are mostly 

to the number 

01 about 100 are occup cd pellmell b> heret cs « 

century tho Arabs 
penetrated into Afghan stan and tho roads 
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over tbe Hindu Kush were blocked by the 
conquests of the Arab General Kotaiba in 
Central Asia The intimate cultural and 
spiritual union between China and India was 
threatened and the Emperor of China inroked 
the aid of the Kshatriyn kings of Kapisa 
and Kashmir to whom he sent letters 
patent conferring the title of king to face the 
common danger An influx of Hindu learning 
took place at Baghdad under Haiun (ibC SOS 



AC) Tie ministerial family of Barmik 
came from Balkh where an ancestor of theirs 
bad been an official in the Buddhist Temple 
Naubehar tl at is Nava ^ ihara the ne v 
temple ' The last hshatnya King o! 
Kabul the de Cendant of Kanishka of tbe 
rurki SI ahiya dynasty ruled till the capture 
of that city in 870 A C (A II '*5f) by tho 
\rab general Aakub i lais** The Samanulcs 
whoso princely house held almost the 
entire east of the Khalifato during 89'* OO > 
A C came into direct relations with Hindu 
Pandits in Kabul and Eastern Vfghanistao 
and t! eir llinister Aliaihani imported Indian 
cullnre into tho Islamic world Alaptagin a 
lurki «!laTe of the Samanides, *!et up as 
independent ruler of Ghazna and his successor 
SubnktagiD Mahmud s father paved tho way 
for nar for the lasting establ shment of Islam 
in Afghanistan and India The hardy 
mountaineers of Afghanistan partly Baddhist 
raamlj Hindu fought for centune® with 
their reputed valour Ja pal was obliged to 
cede tho frontier fort of kamghan about 70 
miles from Kabul to Snbuktagm in 990 V C 
(A II 3^^) Under tho Ohaznavite Conqueror 
ilahmod Afghanistan was finally converted 
to Islam with tho exception of the mCnntain 


ous part known as Kaffinstan which still 
continues mainly non Alussalman 

Islam in Afghanistan as in kashmir was 
a superstructure on the existing Buddhist 
cun Hindu construction The miracles of 
the older faiths continued they were ascribed 
to Muslim sipntual power the hair of tbe 
prophets beard replaced the hair of Buddha 
and the miracles of the Stupas were repro 
daced in the mysterious movements of the 
tombs (Turbat) of the minor prophets of 
Islam 

Sculpture and painting found no serious 
consideration in Islamic countries where owing 
it is said to the doctrines of the Prophet art 
was mainly confined to carpets tapistry 
inlaid work and calligraphy Times ha\o 
changed Painting is no longer in disrepute 
Turkish students are busy moulding the clay 
in the ateliers of sculptors in Rome and 
Pans The modern Republic of Turkey held 
ID the autumn of 1921 the first Art Exhibi 
tion at Angora of tbe work of young Turkish 
artists trained m France cl lef among whom 
IS All Sami Beg who m 1J18 was appointed 
Director of the Ewkaf Museum There is now 
at Kabul a museum of which the Director 
IS a cultured Afghan gentleman 



Cl ff> of Bam van wnth Statue of Buddha 
53 metres h sh 


Id lO*” M Alfred Foncher Irofessor at 
tl e Sorbonne Uoversity the well known author 
of Creco-Bnddhist art of Gandhara entered 
Afganistan from Persia iia Herat and was 
welched by His Majesty the Amir as tho 
first Freachman officially sent by tbe Govern 
menl of the French Republic. 31 Foncher 
succeeded in indncing the Afghan govern 
meat to sign a convention whereby Franco 
obtained for a period of thirty years the 
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privilege of carrying out arcbaeological army to the fort of Agra No archaeologist 
research in Afghanistan had visited Balkh, the ancient Bactres 


The prospecting avorb done by the able 
band of French archaeologists has already 
proved to be of great interest While the 
missions of Pelliot Kleraentz Aurel Stem 
Grnnwede! and Von Le Coq who succeeded 
one another since 18^7, discovered for us 
the civilization and art of Central Asia and 
the researches oi the Indian Archaeological 
Survey and of II Foucher made us acquaint 
ed with the Greco Buddhist art of the Indian 
section of Gandharo Afghanistan remained 
from the archaeological point of view a terra 
incognita What little we knew we owed to 
ancient historians and above all to the 
accounts of Chinese pilgrims who traversed 
Afghanistan between the V and^ II century after 
Christ In recent times as a result of Anglo 
Afghan wars Honigsberger and Simpson dis 
covered a number of Buddhist stupas m the 
valley of Kabul but they were ignorant for the 
most part o* the neighbouring convents and 
saoctnries Very little was known of the 
monuments of Ghazni or Gbazna, the capital 



Minar Chabn Pillar of 'Wheel ’ Kabul 
of ifalimnd the Conqueror, except the gates 
of his tomb brought by a British Indian 



Fnynnents from the Convent of Tappa Kalan 

“mother of cities a hundred times destroyed 
and rebuilt, residence of the legendary 
kings of Persia the birth place, it is said of 
Holy 7arathushtra and later the capital of 
the Greco Bactnau Empire 

Hie learned French Archaeologists visited 
Ibeso interesting sites for the first timo 
in l')23 made important di'^coveties and 
brought with them interesting documents 
and art treasures which are now bou»ed 
in the Musee Goimet at Pans Through the 
courtesy of A[ Hacbin the learned conservator 
fhe Musee Guimet who has travelled 
widely in Afghanistan where he followed the 
route of the Chinese Scholar Saint Hiuen 
Tsiang, I was permitted to study the results 

of breach archaeological research at the ’Musee 
, Hacbm also kindly gave me 
photographs of the excavations, a few of 
are here reproduced 

The results of French Archaeological 
lUsearch in Afganistan may be divided into 
thieo groups — 

* T*) Kroup comprises the cities 

of Jelalabad, Hidda and Buddhist Kabul— 
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all three in the valley of the Kabo! River 
and of which the art is purely Gandhatian 
(*’) The second group concerns the 

saoctnanes of Bamiyan and the neighbouring 
valleys. The art one finds here is still Grtco 
Buddhist bnt already more akm to that of 
Central Asia than to the Gandhatian 

(3) The third group constitutes the 
monuments of the "Mussalman epoch Ghazni 
and the citadels of Shahr i Zohak and of 
‘•hahr i Cholghola 

AVe are here concerned only with the 
first two groups 

No monument anterior to the epoch of 
Buddhism has up to the present time been 
discovered in Afghanistan The valley of 
Babul and the North "West Frontier of the 
Punjab were the home of art half Greet 
half Indian According to Professor Foncher 
there was a double and inverse evpaosioo of 
Hellemsm towards the orient following the 
political conquests of Alexander and of 
Buddhism towards the Occident by the reli 
gious missions of Asoka. The Greco Buddb st 
art of the first century before Christ expanded 
in the following two or three centuries 
and later fell into decadence and disappeared 
ID the TI century While however it 
perished in its country of origin its inQueoce 
mod lied by local condition* contioued to 
be felt in India till the arrival of the Alossal 
mans and is felt to this day in Ceylon Indo 
China China Japan and Tibet 

The towns and celebrated sanctuaries of 
Buddhist Afghanistan arc today in nuns 
Begram near Cbarikar is Ivapisa the summer 
residence of the Emperor Kanist ba, the most 
zealous propagandist of Buddhism Jelalabad 
IS the holy Nagarahara the site of the miracle 
of the Buddha Dipankaia one of the 
most celebrated in Buddhism and a favourite 
theme of Greco Buddhist sculpture Hidda 
IS the Hi lo of Hmen Tsiang a place of 
famous Buddhist pilgrimage owing to lU 
precious relics of Buddha 

Bamiyan in the heart of the snovy moun 
ta ns IS the sacred city of hundred convents 
and 12000 grottoes and the famous colossal 
statues of Buddha. The French arcl aeologisfs. 
in discovering in Afghanistan the vestiges 
of a brilliant civilization of a by gone age 
aro carrying forward the work of Bntish 
archaeology round the city of Peshawar 
Ancient Gandhara lay on either side of the 
modern Indo Afghan frontier It is not 
surprising that at Jelalabad Hidda and Kabul 
the same art. plan of building and process 


of coDStrnctioD of stupas should be found as 
at Taxila, Takht i Babi Shahri Behlol and 
Shahbaz Oarhi with slight variations imposed 
by the nature of materials and climate The 
decoration of roonuments stupas convents and 
sanctuaries is almost identical On the other 
band some of the statues discovered recently 
by the French at Hidda in the course of a 
rapid excavation have from the artistic 
point of new nothing to equal them up to 
now in the Indian section of Gandhara 



One nf these statues is of Buddha on the 
march \\ hen brought out into open air it begin 
to pensh and fell into dust a short time after its 
d scoverj A photograph is the only souven r of 
It The sculpture was admirable The drapery 
has the thickness and at the same time the 
l"-htne33 of Greek drapery of the best epoch 
Ihe nervoos feet are of a beauty of des cn and 
peif^ on of execut on w th wh ch Greco-Buddhist 
work too often heay ly executed had not accustom 
ed ns * 


Tlie Sanskrit name Nagarahara occurs on 
a mined mound of Ghosrawa in Behar >5 
It was the ancient capital of the Jelalabad 
district and is mentioned by Ptolemy The 
site of ancient Nagarahara first determined 
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by Simpson is now confirmed by French 
archaeologists Jvagarahara was Tisited by the 
eminent pilgrims Fa hien Song Yun and 
Hiaen Tsiang The latter writes 

The country of Nagarahara (Na tie-lo-ho) is 
about GOO h from east to west and 2oO to ‘*60 li 
from north to «outh It is surrounded on four 
sides by oyerhanging precipices and natnral 
barr ers Tlie capital is 20 li or so Cfouriimiles) 
in circuit It has no chief ruler— the commandant 
and hi3 subordinates come from Eapisa The 
countrj IS rich in cereals and produces a great 
quantity of llowers and fruits The climate is 
rao St and warm Their manners are simple and 
honest their disposition ardent and courageous 
They th ck 1 ghtly of wealth and love learning 
They cultivate the rehcion of Buddha and few 
believe in other doctrines * 



Statue of BuddLa 3 j Metres Dish at Bamiyan 


IIitiOQ T«iang gi\es a detailed ncconnt o! 
various stupas of Nagarabara one of nhtcl 
bo -ays was built by Asola. It was “twc 
lundred feet or so in height He alsi 
relates tl e story of a dragon who dwelt in t 
cavern near ^aga^ahara This cavern is 
ferrcdto by both Fa hien and Soi)g\un 
Ine dragon on seeing Tathagata was convertec 
A ‘defend the true law He request 

cd Tathagata to occDpy his cavern evei 


more Hiuen Tsiang thus describes the 
Cavern of the Shadow 

To the south west of this Sangharama a deep 
torrent rushes from a high point of the hiU and 
scatters its waters in leaping cascades. The 
mountain sides are like walls on the esatern side 
of one IS a great cavern deep and profound the 
abode of the Naga Gopala. The entrance leading 
to it IS narrow the cavern is dark the pre- 
cipitous rock causes the water to find its wav m 
vanous nvulets into this cavern In old days 
there was a shadow of Buddha to be seen here 
bnght as the true form with all its characteristic 
marks In later days men have not seen it so 
much hat does appear is only a feeble likeness 
But whoever prays with fervent faith he is 
mysteriously endowed and he sees it clearly 
before him though not for long ” 


The little town of Jelalabad is to the 
east of the sacred Buddhist city of Nagara 
ham The rums of the ancient city are now 
visible wherever the cultivator allows the 
soil to he fallow But to the east on the 
neighbounDg bills and flanks of Snh koh 
the black mountain are still extant the 
stupas and the convents which rendered the 
name of Nogarabara celebrated m the Bnddhist 
world Even on the phins below some stu 
pas exist which have not yot been complete 
ly destroyed by cnltivation or assimilated by 
the Villages The French archaeologists were 
unable to identify in the debris the stupa 
built by Emperor Asoka It wa? unfortunate- 
ly also difficult to identify the famous 
wvem where one saw nppear and disappear 
the shadow of Buddha. 

The Ahaesta Tope wh ch in Pushtoo means 
the magnificent tope is the best preserved 
stupa of Jelahbad It is situated on a side 
of tho Black Monntain and dominates the en 
tire valley which opens out at the confluence 
of the Kabul River and the Surkh Kud thus 
overlooking the site of Na^arahara the modern 
Jelalabad and even the valley of Hidda which 
meets the valley of Jelalabad a few miles to 
the east 


u woaard specially designated 

by the French Government as Architect to 
the Archaeological delegation m Afgbanistan 
has admirably described this fine stupa In 
Ins opinion this splendid monument was 
instructed with such great skill that it would 
have continued to resist tho ravages of time 
but for the meddling of Honigsberger and 
JlassoQ The former made an opening on its 
northern side and demolished the four angles 
of Its base and tho latter made an opening 
in the wst and knocked off the summit » 

Si uodard writes 
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The Kbaesia Tope is situated on a vast terrare 
whence a broad 11 ght of steps giv« access fo the 
crcular ambulatory The lower portion of the 
cylindrical shape on a l“vel 'with the ambulatory 
was decorated by bas reliefs and statues of Buddha, 
in standing or sittine position supported on the 
moulding below between the pilasters of the base 
t. senes of umbrellas supported ly a metallic 
ma.t surmounted the dome of the monument 
Ihe whole was covered with stucco punted and 
in part gilt “ 



Convent of Tappa Kalao 

The decorative effect of the Rhaesta Tope 
woMsts in its beaotiful situation and the 
happy proportions of its various parts What 
Bwvives today intact, is merely its general 
shape— a part of its magnificent base and of 
Its central belt of arches But we can imagine 
t^hat it was like in ancient times and at the 
same time imagine fifty others similarly 
marvellously situated and richly decorated 
Being brilliantly illuminated at nightfall they 
'vonld be silhouetted against the hills which 
surrounded the holy city and its sanctnanes 
The monument ivas perhaps not intrinsically 
artistic nor was its architectore entirely 
fannies'! but the Buddhist stupas were not 
intended to mate m appeal by the refinement 
of their art What was intended was rather 
to strike the imagination of the faithful bv 
their number the choice of their location 
their imposing massiveness by the scnlptore 
colour and gilt with which they were decorated 
and by the chants, lights and incessant move 
ments of pilgrim proces^sions of which they 
became the occasion 

Hidda was visited by Fahien Describing 
the ‘Viharaof the skull bone of Buddha, Fa 
hien adds, though the heaven should qnake 
sod the earth open this place would remain 
tinmoied Hiuen Tsiang writes 

w the south east of the city (Nagarahara) 30 Ii 

18—2 


or so 13 the town cf Hi lo (Hidda) it is about 4 
or o Ii m circuit it is higii lu situation and 
strong by natural declivities It has flowers and 
woods and lakes whose waters are bright as a 
mirror The people of the city are sii iple honest 
and upright " 

He describes the various stupas containing 
different relics of Buddha which woiLed 
miracles Ho adds 

The ting of Aapi a has commanded five pure 
condact men (Brabmanas) to offer continually 
scents and flowers to these objects These pure 
persons observing the crowds who carae to 
worship incessantly wishing to devote themselves 
to qu et meditation have established a scale of 
fired charges with a v ew to secure order by 
means of that wealth wh ch is so much esteemed 
by men Their plan in b ef is this All wlo 
wash fo seo the sftjl bone of Tathagata have to 
pay one gold piece those who wish to take an 
impression pay five pieces Ihe other oljects m 
their several order have a fixed price and yet 
though the charges are heavy the worshippers 
are numerous 

Uidda IS now nothing more than a lutser 
able little village Like its neighbour Nsgar 
abaia it was one of the isovt celebrated 
places of pilgrimage of the Buddhist world 
where according to Fa hien who visited it 
the baton tooth and skull bone of the Buddha 
were evposed to the veneration of the faith 
ful on a golden throne The convents and 
saoctuangs are today reduced to heaps of de 
bri< of sand and pebbles The stupas deprived 
of the stucco with which they weie covered 



are shapeless excrescence* on the plains Tho 
grottoes which served as habitations for the 
pilgnms are so damaged or smoked that one 
discerns with great diffiealty a few traces of 
fr^es and painting In the immense desert 
plain of inodorn Hidda it is difBcuIt to ima 
gino the lakes and the gardens of which 
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Hiueo Tsiang speaks But the recent diseoTery 
by the French of the foundations of the 
ancient monasteries and the vestiges of barrages 
and quays in the vast beds of waterless 
streams confirms the faithful account of the 
Chinese pilgrim 

The site of Hidda has proved cxtraordi ", 
narily rich for the French archaeologists An 
ancient convent which had evidently’ 
developed into a rich sanctuary has beenl 
discovered It is situated almost in the 
centre of the ancient town on the Tappaba 
Ian the great hill The result of the eica 
vation is described as follows 


nothing of what we had found now exists The 
ndiabitants of Hidda, fanatical ilussalmans as they 
are new with a malicious ej e th s search for 
the idols of a detested religion Despite our 
explanations our professions of faith our visit to 
a holy man of the country the menaces of govern 
meat and the fnendly protestations of the village 
Malik, our excavations were destroyed by blows 
of the pick axe after the midday prayer on the 
Fnday following the end of our labour ' Onr poor 
statues offered but little resistance They collapsra 
in a heap of dust W e could hardly collect the 
next day a few heads ’ Nevertheless the result 
<^ugbt for had been obtained We learnt that 
H dda was one of the most mteresting artistic 
centres of Gaudbara. There is no doubt whatever 
that the labour of a careful excavation would be 
rewarded with magnificent results 



Buniyao 

ossal siatuc of lluddha 53 metres high 

“Among its numerous cells only about fortv 
have ».wn clearcL J^ch of these cells sheltered 
a small Btnps nd Ij decorated with plasters and 
vfs \\itiin tie wall* in the rece«sc^ of 
the gates and along the length of the rourtyaud 
were loond a very large numlcr of tl o btau cs 
ot UalJla of all sires and eroSia, 

tt e 8^ ter ones placed in front cf the larger 
ihe courtvard containing the great Central sIum 
bi^ll l icr^lv covert 1 w ih Imlt siurus. Tli* 
ll*® (lual ty and the nnmU?i 
ci siaiues and votivo moLuments is a aentabit 
museum cf (ireco-Iluddh St art Noih ng or alnjoal 


in ine aays oi muen ihiang cuuuuisui 
appears to have been on the decline and in 
Qandhara Brahmanism was apparently 
beginning to strangle il much as modern 
Hinduism is absorbing the Buddhism of 
Nepal The capital of the Gaudbara country 
was Purusbapura ( Po la sha pu lo ) the 
modern Peshawar which together with 
Nagarahara and Hidda formed part of the 
Kingdom of Kapisa Kapisa was an ancient 
city WuowD to the Greeks and is mentioned 
by Ptolemy and Pliny Panini calls it Ivapisi 
The Kingdom of Eapisa is described in great 
details by Hiuen Tsiang 
. "Tbe King is a Kshatnya by caste De 
cnensnes his jwple with affection and reverences 
much the three precious objects of worship 
bve^ yew he makes a silver f gore of Buddha 
e ghtwn feet high and at the same tune he 
convoke an assembly called the Moksha Mahapan 
8hM When he g ves alms to the poor and wretched 
and relieves the bereaved 

Brahmanism however seems to have 
ilounshed side by side with Buddhism 
Kapisa to Punishapura ( Peshawar ) 
Kejrarting Kapisa Hiuen Tsiang writes 
anil in 1^0 convents in this country 
BH tl ousand p-iesis Thev mostly study 
vehicle The stupas and 
V™ ‘fBOos Dg height and are 

which they may 
shining in their grandeur 
temples of the 
•!««* thousand or so of J eretics there are 
wth "^ho cover themselves 

St, ♦hnf' ^ho make chaplets of bones 

Which they wear as crowns on their heads * 

Thus Digambira Jamas Pashnpatss and 
Kapaladhanns flourished in tho north of 

Kabul Iliucn Tsiang does not namo tho 

MpUal city but ho places it GOO li to tho 
im H-^inghan) which again !« 

iw h to the northwest of Nakie-Ioho 
^ archaeologists 

locate U 0 capital city Kapisa about 10 
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\ lometres south of Chankar and abont 
60 kilometres north of modern KabnL 
Tbe d stmgnished Chinese envoy ^^ang 
Honen Tse sent by the Ftnperor of 
China m 6o7 A C to offer robes at the 
Buddhist holy places entered India by 
way of Nepal and after visiting ‘Vaisah Bodh 
Gaya and other sacred places returned to 
Ch na through Kapisa by the Hindu Kush 
and Pamir route Between 661 66o \ C 
Kapi'ia appears to have become a province 
of the Empire of China 

Ptolemy mentions the ancient c ty of 
Kabul On the modern road from Jelalabad 
abont 12 miles from Kabul is a line of high 
mountains Here are three vast amphi 
theatres ti Seh Topan Kamari and Shevaki 
Bnddhist Kabul hy within these three 
amphitheatres Nothing remains today of 
Buddhist Kabul except the deserted site 
with the rums of a number of stupas and 
convents as a* Nagarahara and Hidda 
The sanctuaries and convents now discovered 
although interesting from an architectural 
point of view do not reveal any trace of 
decoration Nevertheless Kabul was a holv 
city in Buddhist Afghanistan It maiotaioed 
about 30 conveuts There exists even now 
outside the auc ent city on a oeighbooriog 
hill a gigantic pillar which has resisted to 
our own days the destructive efforts al ke 
of vandalism and eartbqnakes It indicnted 
in ancient fames to tie inhabitant*! the 
route of Nagarahara and Ind a This splendid 
pillar known today as Minar Chakri or 
Pillar of the Wheel is constructed like 
the stupas in India — of identical material and 
technique Its canons capital is now incom 
plete at the top bnt it nodonbt vassirmoont 
ed by the Buddhist symbol the 'Wheel of 
the Law from which it derives its name 
We now come to the second group 
^ Hmen Ts ang who visited Bam yan 
situated m the m d t of the snowy monn 
ta ns enys that 

„ “It leans on a steep hll bordering on a valW 
\pr 1 j in length These people are reniarl 
able among all their ne^hoonrs for a love ot 
jvi mon from the h host form of worsh p to the 
mree jewels (B ddha Dharma, Sangha) down 
to the worsh p of the hundred sp r ts there is not 
toe least at>sence of earnestness and tbe ntmost 
devoton ot heart There are 10 convents rad 
^nt KXK) pnests They belong to the 
' eb cle and the School of the Lokotfaravadms. " 
The rock hewn colossal figures of Boddia 
in Bamiyan aro described in the Ain i 
Akban and the Farhang i-Jabangiri Hioen 
Tsiang write® **a 


a monota n on the deci vity of wmeh is placed 
a stone figure of Buddha erect in he ght 140 or 
loO feet Its golden hues sparkle on every side 
and its prec ous ornaments dazzle the eyes by 
their bnghtness 

To the east of this spot there is a convent, 
which was built bj a former king of the country 
To the east of the convent there s a standing 
fignre of Sakya Buddha made of metallic stone 
ID he ght 100 feet It has been cast in different 
parts and ]o ned together and thus placed m a 
completed form as it stands 

To the east of the city 12 or 13 1 there is 
a convent, m which there is a figure of Buddki 
iviDS in a sleepmg pos tion as when he atta ned 
Nirvana 




- ' a 

- - a 

' 1 , ,\1 




Bamiyas 

Pa ntings decorating the n che of beated B ddha 

Tl ese colossal statu s attracted the 
attention of British officers dur ng the 
camtagns in Afghanistan General Kaye 
writ ng in 18 9 says 

On the oppo ite s de of the valley from the 
great stand nc image aboit a m le to tie west 
a stony CTlly leads nto he h 11s A short way 
p th s there n a nearly insulated roch on the 
first mimin t of wh ch there s m rel ef a lecum 
b^^ fi^'Tire bearing a rude resemblance to a huge 

Tbe people call it Azdaha or dragon slun 
by a Moslem saint • 
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Tho first Buddhist convent at Bamiyan 
was perhaps founded by the Emperor 
Kanishka. At this period Baikh was the 
Emporium of international trade and tlie 
centre of the three principal commercial 
arteries of Asia on the west towards the 
Roman Empire on the North east towards 
China on the bouth east towards India. The 
site of the religious convents at Bamiyan 
was thus ndruirahly chosen The rich 
caravans and merchants journeying towards 
pa^^cs of the Hindukush on the Grand Trunt 
road from Bactria to India conld not fail 
to stop at Bamiyan In time the list of 
pious donors swelled and generations of 
artists laboured to add to the number and 
splendour of the sanctuaries of Bamiyan 
The French archaeologists have established 
that from Tavila to Kabul there prevailed 
tlie same school of Buddhist art They hold 



beheved that the Buddha So metres high 
n^e of bronze This statue was perhaps the 
first to be made. The hods is too s*out and short 
The legs are attached to the body like props. 
The head is of monstrous size. The proportions 
of Buddha of 53 metres are much more happy 
The body reposes harmoniously on the legs m a 
perpendicular line according to the stj le of ^GreeK 
and Homan statues which served as models ’ ® 
Madame Godard who accompanied her 
husband in his journeys in that difficult 
country has copied from the niches above 
the heads of the Buddhas some of the better 
preserved paintings Her sketches and paint 
logs are placed in the Afghanistan section 
of the Musee Guimet at Pans We owe to 
this accomplished lady a debt of gratitude 
for her unique service to Indian art The 
paintings in the niches the msjor portion 
of which has unfortnmtely been destroyed 
are the only ones now in existence between 
Ajanti in Todia and Central Asn They are 
judging from the copies in Pans very 
interesting from the point of view of design 
colouring and possible origin lhe> do not 
represent one school of art They appear 
to be the work of several artists of different 
nations during the long centuries when 
Buddhism was Iho chosen religion of Afghani 
Stan Each artist lay or ecclesiastical 
passing tlirongh Bamiyan where all civiliza 
tions then met, left a sample of his own 
skill and thus different schools of painting 
were more or less represented from the II 
century to tho beginning of the \ III century 
after Christ «e up to the invasion of the 
Mussalmans 


Stupa in Buddhist Kabul 


„ jT}*® ntiags winch decorate the niche of the 
Jiuddha lo metres high contain poitraits of dm 
?> acu of the donors in Sassanian coiffures 
I Ml wo at present know so 

nue The patnlings of the niche of tl e Buldha 
metres high arc of superior art They take 
India I v Iho armth of their colour 
and the ei«ance oMheir design Thej represent 
laksnas Uenii of the air accomi'anicd bv tbeir 
ofTenngs m flight towards the 
Buddha A personage represented at the 
0"® of ‘he seated Buddhas 
*hmk of a Byrantmo Christ 
Aii^or reprwienfatioa is that of a Chinese while 
» vlich a few traces reiroin m a grotto 
ffhakrak near Bamijan is wiihout 
doubt the work of an arli t from Central Asn 


me urst convents and sanctuaries at 
liamijan appear to have been constructed 
»n tie open air but fho monks were soon 
compelled to seek sheltered habitations T1 e 
«ifls were hewn and cut into innumerable 
TOnvents and stairs made to connect them 
Jierc were however some convents which 
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were self contained Each one of these 
independent convents had a special stairway 
leading np to a gate which gave access to 
a large vestibule overlooking the Batniyan 
valley The vestibule was connected with 
a 'anctnaty and a large hall probab y used 
as the council chamber by the ^monks 
There were passages which led to cells 
and store rooms for the use of the monks 
Interesting plans of a few out of the thousands 
of grottoes which riddled the hills of Bamiyan 
ate DOW exhibited in Pans 

According to "M Godard — 

The most ancient grottoca are to be found 
near the Bnddha of Jo metres at the level of the 
soil The r architecture is ver> rudimentan and 
there is no decoration The 'ate’ grottoes become 
mor»' perfect and ornate with first paintings and 
then sculpture stage hr stage round the Buddha 
cl >a metres then than round the seated Buddhas 
and Ustlj- round the Buddha of 53 metres It i$ 
here no doubt that the gigantic lal our earned on 
for everal centnnes without cessation is at last 
l^rmuLated In the k egionmg of the ' III century 
Arab hordes penetrated into Afghanistan The 
Buddhist monks were massacred hounded out or 
converted and their convents abandoned and 
d strojed 

The Buddhist town was supplanted by the 
Jluslini city Sbahr i Gholffbola CjIv of 
^ob situated on the other sido of the 
Biimyan Salley almost facing the cliff> of 
the colossal Buddhas This city and the 
citadel of Shahr i zohak were destroyed in 
the \ni century by the ^longols under 
Genghis the Scourge of Islam 

In the Au nfzai country forty miles 
north east of 1 eshawar is Shahbazgarhi on 
the sito of an ancient Buddhist city called 
by the Chioeso pilgrims Po-lu sha. The 
famous toleration Edict of the Pmperor 
Asoka is inscribed on a rock near 
Shahbazgarhi in the Kharosthi script (Aramaic) 
The same Edict (No \I0 m Bralimi cliarac 
ter wa^ first discovered at Oirnar m Kathia 
wad and was translated by the veteran 
French savant 31 Senart who holds the 
place of honour among orientalists This 
Hict !•> as follows — 


Kid? I lyadasi loved by the Dtras honours 
aU sects ascetics and householders he honours 
th“’n b\ Gifts andNanous n^es 
lint the King loved bj the Devas 
importance to these gifts and lonours loan to the 
<ies TO to see the growth of moral nrtnes wm™ 
ccustituUs tie essential part The growth of tre 
es’ential foundation of all sects it is true implies 
diveM wny« but for all there is one common 
"ay which Is restrant in speech that b to <ar 


one should not exalt one s sect by disparaging 
the sects of others that one should not disparage 
for tnvial reasons that on the contrary one 
should on alt o casions render to other sects the 
honour which is due to them In thus actmg one 
works for the progress of one s own sect, while 
doing atthe same timeservico to the sects of others 
He who exalts his own sect does so no doubt 
from attachment to hts sect with the intention of 
glorifying It but in so domg he on the contrary 
inflicts severe injuries on his own sect That is 
why concord alone is good m the sense that all 
persons should listen and love to listen to one 
anothers creeda This m effect is the desire of 
the king loved by the Devas that all sects should 
be mstructed and that they should profess their 
true doctrines 

All persona whatever their faith should be 
informed tliat the king loved by the Devas 
attaches less impoitance to gifts and external 
reverence than to the desire to see the growth of 
the essential doctrines and respect o all sects 
To obtain tins result aie employed the Censors of 
the Law of Piety the Censors of the women the 
lospectota and other corps of officials And the 
frn t of It IS the gro vth or ones own sect and 
the glonhuation of tl e Ilehzioo 
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INDIAN LIFE IN FIJI 

By MSHI BHUSHAN MITTl R, 
Educational and Social WorLa 


T he Fiji Islands, are situated between 
Australia and South Ameiica — the 
shortest distance from the Australian 
shores to Fiji is about 1 450 miles The 
Fiji Group contains two large islands 
Yiz Titi Leva and Vanua Leva which are 
the most important ones and also a few 
other smaller Islands Yiti I^va which is 
more important than Vanua leva is 87 miles 
long by 54 broad containing 4 112 sq miles 
of surface Suva a sea por^ is the capital 
of the Fiji Group Fiji is a hilly country 
with plenty of flat land for cultnation pur- 
poses Vanua Leva the second in size and 
importance lies north east of Yiti Leva the 
shortest distance from Yiti Leva is 39 
miles by «ea The length of Vanua l^va is 
114 miles and the breadth is 20 miles, 
comprising 2 128 sq miles The natives 
of Fiji are known as Fijians or fCaivities 
who are supposed to belong to tbe African 
2<egro race 

Although there is no direct proof as to 
tho origin of the Fijian race but according 
to Fijian tradition, it is evident that they 
came by <iea and landed in the islands a 
mng time ago No historical records of tbe 
Fijians aro available prior to the arrival of 
the Europeans Tho only clue that can be found 
as to the origin of this race, is gathered 
from their national songs which show that 
tnej had sailed from a distant country in the 
lar Vest under the guidance of two chiefs 
named Latunasombasomba and Ndengei 
After travelling through the sea for a long 
time by canoes they were at last driven to 
he Fiji shores by a big hurricane Since 
then they began to thrive m these islands 
They «ere savago and cannibals prior to tho 
rin l n'I'l Abel Tasman a 

wni Fnropean visitor 

1 .™°^’^''.'"’ ri’Std tho islands 
iTsm * m’ ?"'* lonchod at Tatos In 

m Tn”' 'ha" ^ ‘ I’a'ised Gassna croup and 

‘ Captain 

nteeVed ofT Tavenni coast in tho jear 1797 


There was no settled government in Fiji 
before the arrival of the Europeans Each 
clan had its own chief to whom it paid 
homage These chief® were at constant war 
with one another In the year 1750, there 
rose two more powerful states than the resL 
VIZ Verata and Rewa and each of them tried 
in vain for a long tune to reign supreme 
over tho other when a third state Mban made 
its appearance Later on, Mban became the 
most powerful state in Viti Leva The last 
King of this state was Tbakomban A few 
Euiopeans bad already settled in the islands 
and in the year 1835 the Missionaries of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church began to preach 
Christianity amongst tbe Fijiacs A certain 
Missionary Mr Baker was baked and eaten 
op by the Fijians while working for his 
Mission King Thakomban was opposed to 
Christianity for a long time but afterwards in 
the year 1854 be embraced Christianity and 
to day the whole Fijian race is Christian 


However, it is not intended to go into 
all these details of tho Fijian race Details 
are given just to show how the adminis- 
tration of this country came icto the hands of 
tho British and how Indians were introduced 
to these Islands After embracing Christianity 
King Thakomban found that his influence 
was grndnally declining — war broke out with 
Rewa who was joined by all the heathens of 
the South East of Viti Leva, and during 
the many battles that followed Thakomban s 
power Was shaken, when unfortunately the 
house of the American Consul was burnt and 
piuaged Thereupon the Government of the 
to Thakomban for $ 
30000 (£Gwo0) fordamage® He could not pay 
mis money So when he was anticipating war 
ith the Unitod State® Mnafu theTougan chief 
Uougo is an Mand in tho Paciflc) landed at 
Itokiraki. with tho intention of attacking him 
by marching overland to ifban To escape 
these danprs frcm both hands he offered to 
^ So the then 

L P”tchard prevented any 

o 1 1 iSGO England 

sent Colonel Smythe to tho Islands to eiploro 
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He made an unfaTOurable report the ne\t 
year So the British Government refused 
Thahomban s offer So at last he made an 
offer to the United States in utter despair but 
no definite reply was forthcoming on account 
of that country & being engaged in civil 
war at the time Meanwhile the European 
population increased in the islands most of 
them being engaged in cotton plantation 
These European planters did all tl ey could 
to prevent war in the interest of their own 
industry But things went to worse for 
Thakotnban — his debts increased to £ 85000 
and there was so ranch disorder everywhere 
tl at in 1873 he made a fresh offer to Great 
Britain for cession of the Group But this 
time the Colonies urged on Great Britain the 
annexation of the Fiji Islands to the Empire 
In 1874 Sir Hercules Robinson the Governor 
of New South Wales was sent to Fiji to 
settle terms with Thaloraban On October 
10 1874 Tbakomban and several other m 
flnential chiefs signed the deed of cession 
and the administration of the Fiji Oioup 
passed into the hands of the British and Fiji 
became a British Crown Colony After the 
annexation the British OovcrnraeDt found that 
the labour question was the mostiraportaotand 
difficult one for the opening up of the 
country The Native Fijian would not suit 
the purpose as he only works when be 
pleases So it was found necessary to im 
port labour from elsewhere The first e\ 
periment lo this direction was niado from the 
bolomon Islands,but shortly afterwards,tbe Govern 
ment of that country stopped further impor 
*ation as it wanted to keep its own labourers 
All sol emes for the importation of foreign 
labour failed until it was arranged with the 
Coverament of India to supply a safficient 
number of labourers from India annually and 
thus the abominable indenture system camo 
into existence 

The horrors of the indenture system 
oppression of tl e Indians— the Cooly Lines 
system — the demoralisation etc. are only too 
Well known for repetition ^ hen the author 
went to Fiji in the year 1914 in the post of 
Supreme Court Interpreter he foond the 
greatest of all constructive needs was the 
need of education amongst the Indians and 
folt strongly in his heart that only true 
od icat on could give them relief m their 
^uff rings. But the greatest drawback was 
want of proper leaders to guide them As a 
Government servant he could not do much to 
help them But however in 1914 Messrs C F 


Andrews and the late W W Pearson went to 
Fiji to inquire into the condition of the 
Indians under the Indenture System It is 
well known with what indomitable courage 
sacrifice and harculean labour these two great 
souls and true friends of India and of the 
poor at last succeeded to have the ahomin 
able indenture system abolished To day it is 
a thing of the past and our gratitude is due 
to these two heroes 

Messrs Andrews and Pearson left the 
Island the indenture system was abolished but 
no call of educational work came to the 
wnler during the three subsequent years 
During the time he had the satisfaction of 
being able to have a bad humiliating railway 
law repealed — which he had to do at the risk 
of losing his Government post, which however 
did not occur The law was that none but 
Puropeans should be eligible to travel in the 
first class and that Indians Fijians and all 
other races must travel in the second class 
(tb-re beiog only two classes) This was the 
authors first important work id Fiji while in 
the Government service Since then up to the 
preseot day everybody has been allowed to 
travel in the first class compartments irres 
pective of colour or race 

In the year lOli Mr Andrews paid a 
second visit to Fiji This time he went to 
open schools for the education of the Indian 
children The longed for call came now 
and the writer had to sacrifice his Govern 
ment post with its prospects and pension 
etc to keep bis promise to Mr Andrews to 
tale np educational work as his life work 
Two schools were started and the author 
look charge of ono of them as Head master 
and continued until three years later when 
he was compelled to resign for want of 
foods During this time he started the 
“Indian Association of Fiji and the Indian 
Labour Federation of Fiji These organi 
sations were the first of their kind and the 
author was the President founder of both 
the organisations He got Government re- 
cognition for both of them and applied to 
the New Zealand Labour Federation for 
al^atiOQ with their organisation to which 
they gladly consented 

T 1“*^ ““t- Association and the Fiji 

Indian Labour Federation did splendid work 
to better the conditions of the Indians there 
The author received substantial help in his 
work for the Indian Association from many 
quarters— and he wishes to mention some 
of them with gratitude Indian Oversea? 
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Association England Laboar Federation New 
Zealand Womens Association and Womens 
Service Guild Australia the Imperial Indian 
Citizenship Association Bombay and many 
others 

From what has been known of Fiji and 
the condition of the Indians prevailing there 
up to the present time one will at once 
ask the question whether Fiji will remain 
the home of the emigrated Indians and will 
form in the futnre a part of Greater India or 
it will be wiped clean of the Indians at 
some fnture date If it is the latter there 
is an end of tl e question— the Indians there 
can safely be left to themselves to take care 
of their own affairs until that time arrives 
bat if the former then there is some food 
for serious thought From the authors own 
espenence he feels at heart that Fiji will 
never wipe out tl e Indians and therefore 
will remain the home of the emigrated 
Indians and will form in the future a part 
of Greater India He therefore wishes to 
discuss the problem of Fiji as briefly as 
possible The problems of Fiji are — 

»1) It has an Indian population of about 
00 000 mostly e'v indentured Indian immi 
grants and their children Considering its 
climatic and other condition® it makes a 
splendid home for the Indians 

(II; It has a Government which is merely 
an inshument in the hands of the mighty 
capitalistic monarch— the C S R Co for 
all practical purposes 

(III) The native Fij an being the owners 
of almost all agncultural lands the Govern 
ment cannot provide land to the Indians 
I^aso of land is granted by them to the 
Indians on payment of heavy bribes— the 
Government cannot control the situation 
Owing to the difRculty in procunng suitable 
land for agricultural purpose® the Indians 
are compelled to swallow the C S R Co s 
bait by accepting land from them at the 
cost of their freedom The agreement that 
IS usually made between the C S R Co 
and the Indian tenant is nothing but a little 
improved form of the contract that existed 
in the indentured days By this contract the 
Indian tenant binds himself to work for the 
Compauj- nhenover lie is aslisd to do so 
Since the a^litioa of the indenture system 
V ^ ,RTad°a)>y pursued this 

coni^e to meet Its labour demand and this 
praclico alone has helped it to preserve its 
existence On the other hand the Indians 
that accept land from the Company on such 


terms cannot thrive well but ulways remain 
poor depending on the C S R Co s emplov 
meat This offer of land to the Indians is 
so nicely and cleverly done in its outward 
appearance that it dazzled even our friend 
Mr MacMillan vho was sent to Dji about 
two years ago by the T C A of N^ew 
Zealand to work amongst the Indians there 
for their upliftment He was so much 
touched with the assumed magnaniraitv of 
the C S R Co on account of this offer 
that he spoke and gave publication to his 
appreciation of the offer in laudatory terras 
and also advised the Indians to help in re 
moving the bar to fresh emigration This 
IS an instance to show how cleverly the 
C S K Co does its business 

(IV) Want -of educational facilities- The 
Government has provided only one Govern 
raent School for tl e Indians which was only 
about eight years ago and it grants aid to 
a few private schools There are Christian 
Mission Schools where Indian scholars are 
admitted but the educational system there 
as well as in the Government School is so 
defective that a drastic change is rUally 
necessary The need for more extended 
facilities IS so great that one is inclined to 
call it the greatest need of all The educa 
tioD that IS given to day to the Fiji bom 
Indian children is fundamentally wrong The 
evil effect of such edncation is quite appar 
ent ID the present day Fiji born youth® who 
ore considered even by their parents as 
worthless for any useful purposes These 
youths are qnite unfit and unable to help 
their parents in their agricultural business 
and at the same time no kind of office 
v^rk IS available to them The present day 
edncational system makes them such creatures 
j®y cannot earn their own livelihood 
OTd do not come of any use to anybody 
ITie Board of Education of the Fiji Govern 
ment has quite overlooked the fact that tho 
Indian population of Fiji is entirely an 
apicuUnral community So it committed 
the greatest blunder m thinking that the 
earricnlum for the Furopean Schools was 
qui e suitable for the Indian Schools as well 
It was owing to the controversy regarding 
inH Minister of education 
acting ns Headmaster 

from acceptme any grant from the Govern 
ms months when the same 

S ,■'* £50 per annum « 

hen at tho end of that period be was 
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“'allowed to have bis .own cumcalara ho 
accepted ' iL Ot coarse, this was onl 7 a 
tempoTarr^measaro and it lasted as long as 
he was in the school It is rery strange 
indeed that althongh tho ilinistcr of Edaea 
lion admitted that tho author was right in 
his views iQ respect of this question and 
•<aid that the old camcolam was drawn 
mp at a time when there was no question of 
Indian edacation in the Colony and that 
he would see that a suitable cumculam was 
prepared for tho Indian Schools as soon as 
■opportunity wonld present itself , still noth- 
ing has been done yet—though a long pertdd 
of eight or nine years has elapsed since 
Iheo It Is in matters like this that a little 
-efort can achieve substantial and invaluable 
results , It could have been possible to 
male such effort if the Indians were repre- 
•sented In the Legislative Council or in the 
Board of Education or if there were aafficient 
odocated Indian leaders amongst tho com 
mtfoitf who conld bring pressure on the 
Board or the Government Bat unfortunately 
Ihey^do not exist It is, therefore, strongly 
Tecoinmended that the prevailing system of 
ladian edacation should be drastically changed 
in its place a suitable carriculuni should 
be prepared providing necessary technical 
•couttes in view of the fact that the Indians 
«' fni are entirely agriculturists 

I') Want of Medical Aid—Thero is great 
^eed for medical aid for tho Indians in Iqi 
j >hjs has been so truly described m Messrs 
-Andrews and Pearson s joint re’bort that it 
not necessary » to describe it here Of 
■oourse things have much improved since 
then The writer wonldlike to point out in this 
connection how the Australian Womens 
Associations helped the Indian cause in Fiji 
A letter received by the author from Mrs 
Bennet Hony Secretary to Tho Committee 

of Indian Women in Fiji ' which is composed 
of about 50 combined Australian Womens 
societies IS given below — 


_ 2 Sinns Flats Ckraorne Roal 
_ Clemorne Sj dney Is S W 4 5 21 

Mr. Mirirjt “ 

♦ Priest irave ino your address quite some 
asked me to wnle to you aa a lelJow 
~,„osophist but Inever get the timeBomohow as I 
inten always to write at lpn{.th and. my social 
»,iiN‘0ops me busy Miss Priest and Miss Dxon 
ha^ told Tou that I am Hon bee to The 
C„®}o*ttee of Lnqmry into the Social and Monti 
eomiil2S® 0^ Indian Women, m Fiji which is 
~'npo3e<i nbout TO cora^ nod Australasian 
ooeus bocieties- Wo. sent ..Miss Oarham to liji 

19—3 ^ 


to enqmio into conditions following on Mr ^ ** 
Andrews rcMrt of same and upon her return asked 
the Fijian Oovemment for certain reforms one 
of which was the appointment of a woman 
(Medical) at the Government Hospitals to attend 
pnnanatiy to Indian women and navo been suc- 
cessful m getting Dr Mildred Staley appointed to 
Leva Hospital I am wnting now to ask if yon 
will give me yonr individual ideas and opinion of 
the aituation m Fiji re the stnke and conditions 
generally Aon may speak absolutely freely to me 
as a TheosopnisL I shall not use your information 
ID any way ofBcially or quote you but a|lo« 
wisdom to guide me just how to help better 
conditions 

1 have recently seen some Fiiian papers with 
accounts of the stnke and ace that a commission 
has been appointed which includes Mr Pillay 
1 like Theo D Hiaz better In one paper he sonflds 
fair and a hamamtarian do you know him ? Ue 
lives at Tawaran and sounds as if ho shonld be on 
that commission 

If you have a chance of meeting Dr Staley 
do take it. as she is m fall sympathy with 
the Indians and is a keen educationalist. She was 
about 7 years m Lahore at Lady Aitcheson Hospital 
(R. M DJ 9 years at the Womens Hospital, 

Delhi some years m Malay in fact, has devoted 
her life to the work of alleviation and education 
among tho Indians except what time she was 
doing war work m France Salonicfl Syria and 
Palestine She is not a Tbeosopbist but ao under 
etandiog humanitarian I think you rosy bo able 
to help her as she will not understand conditions 
just At hrst— she is staying at a Hotel and 1 hear 
is going to urge for dispensaries to be built m the 
town as the Indians will not go to the hospital Of 
cour e Dr btaley is a Oovemment Servant aod 
will not bo able to speak very freely but I think 
It will not bedimcnlt tor her to cope with conditions 

I ehall be so glad to hear from you 


With all good wishes 
\oura Fraternally 
(Mrs ) IL F HEtmiT 


But unfortunately the Fiji Ooveroment dis 
pensed with Dr Btaley s services a couple 
of years after her appointment 

(VI) Franchiso — The Indians do not enjoy 
franchise right, either Lcgislahye or Municipal 
though they pay rates. There has been talk 
xfi *<i- *hjwn. Viryuihicfb imh No 

give them throo elected members m the 
Legislative Council but still it is all m tho 


(VII) Poll Tax— The abominable Poll Tax 
Ordinance has been passed against the united 
protests of tho whole Indian community and 
also against protests from many European 
qnattera By this Act every male person m 
the family, ranging from IG to 50 years of 
age has to pay one pound sterling per annum 
The rigours of this Poll Tax have been most 
acutely felt by the Indian comraunitv 

(VIII) Moral Degradation— The moral 

degradation amongst the Indians has been 
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most pathetic Mach has been said and 
recorded in the report of Messrs Andrews 
and Pearson abont the demoralization of the 
Indians in Fizi It is of utmost importance 
to take immediate steps to raise their moral 
standard 

(IX) "Want of Leaders— Ihe need for 
proper leaders is very great The Indian 
commuoitv having been deceived many times 
by self interested leaders in the past it has 
become difficult now for earnest and sincere 
workers to get their confidence The people 
are very often roi'guided by selfish persons 
who assume leadership for the time being 
to meet their selfish ends This makes things 
worse 

(X) Absence of Unity— Unity is lacking 
amongst the Indians in Fiji Every self- 
styled leader carries his own men with him 
and 13 constantly at war with other similar 
leaders and their men It is very difficult 
to get things done by united action 

There are other problems, but they are of 
loss importance Among those that have been 
mehtioned already, the author would lay 
special stress on education and moral uplift- 
ment These two are the cryiog need of the 
moment and on them depend the salvation 
of sixty tboQsand Indians It is of utmost 
importance that public bodies or some 
philanthropic society should give the lead lo 
this direction in order to produce the 
desired result The Y M C A of New 
yealaud has recently sent their Secretary Mr 
MacMillan to work amongst the Indians in 
Fiji "WheD the author first met him, jost 
after his arrival in the island he was quite 
satisfied when he discussed his plan of work 
with the authoi but later, on the eve of bis 
departure from Fiji ho was surprised to see 
the change in his angle of vision which no 
^0'^^ "'8S caused by the magic inilnence of 
the C S H Co To the author it rvas a 
great pity to find him thus changed 

Tlien there is the question of raising the 
moral standard of the Indian people , much 
of it will be accomplished with the intro 
dnction of tho true spirit of ednration Bot 
propaganda work in this direction will 
immensely improve the conditions From tho 
an hors evperience ho feels that nothing else 
will produce a better result than placing a 
living moral ideal in the every day life of tho 
reformers themsehcs,in the midst of the 
Indian community of Fiji On other 
problems, the author does not wish to 
suggest anything here Tho Indians of Fiji 


are powerless to solve these two difiicult 
problems by themselves, therefore, they loot 
to India for help in this direction" ..But 
unfortunately India has not yet extended her 
helping baud to them Uunug the author’s 
eleven years’ stay and propaganda work m 
Fiji be has so often cried for help for bis 
unfortunate countrymen there — but he has- 
invariably found that all his cries and appeals- 
have proved to be cries in the wilderness 
Oar public leaders were always so deeply 
absorbed in their strnggle for Swaraj that they 
had no time to listen to the "sufferings of 
thousands and thousands of our poor, helpless 
countrymen abroad They have ' always 
given us fo understand that the ^ Indians 
abroad must undergo patiently ?aU. their 
sufferings until Swaraj is won - at home— it 
does not matter if that comes to happen 
after a century or more *’But alas ’’ 
these leaders could not he convinced that 
if they bad given only five minutes 
time from every hour of tbeir Swaraj '■wort 
towards the service of the Indians abroadr 
at least half of their miseries would have- 
been ended by this time The Right Hon’ble 
Mr Sastri, our distinguished leader, visited 
Fiji at a time when the Government of that 
country was seriously tliinking of introducing 
notorious Poll Tax Bill in the Legislative 
Council He made eloquent speeches on 
equal status for the Indians The European 
population listened to his speeches with 
interest, admired his oratoncal powers, but" 
laughed in their sleeves for his advocacy of 
equal status fqr those whom they knew to be * 
helots in that country The Indians of Fiji 
also felt that it was like^striviog to arrange 
a princely mansion for a starving beggar in 
the strett Mr Sastn s visit was at the time 
.when the Indian labourers wages was 
reduced from 2s 6d to Is 6d per 
diem and shortly after he left the shores" of 
Fiji the Government passed the Poll-Tax 
Ordinance The author does not mean tCK 
'=87 that Mr Sastri s visit did no good— it 
tuigiit have done some good in other direc- 
tions but It did no good at all to redres® 
the grievances ^ of thousands of our poor 
countrymen abroad The author ‘would bo 
iDi^nderstood if he were thought to bo , 
criticising his distinguished leader’s memor- 
able tour-He simply' mentions this in 
stance to show the mentality and^ lack of 

leaders He 

can confidently say tliat with tho tronbln that 
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Mr Saslri took aod the money that was spent 
oa his famous tour he could bare done 
immense good to our loog forgotten country- 
men abroad if he had cared to do so by 
directing his activities in the right direction 
Messrs. Andrews and Pearson s joint report 
oa F]i was published in 1915 in which the 
horrors of the Indenture system aod -of the 
treatment meted out to the Indians there 
were vividly described But it is only too 
well known that none else but that noble- 
souled man — Mr C F Andrews who bad 
nobly begun that philanthropic work aod 
later a few other followere of his have been 
patiently continuing that work — already 
achieving considerable results Although 
the civilized world was shocked at the 
horrors of the Tndenture system that was 
described m that memoiable report, it failed 
to wake sufficiently out public leaders from 
their slnraber and indiflerence in respect of 
the safferings lof our unhappy countrymen 


abroad Later on every appeal from them 
tor help was answeied with yon must fight 
your owu battles single-handed until Swaraj 
IS won at home This has been the unfor 
innate position Could our national leaders 
and ptiiUnthopic bodies affiord to help them 
to rise from the depths of their miseries 
aod deplorable condition ? They will do well 
if they do the cost of it is not too great 
considering the fact that on it depends 
largely the welfare and the salvation of 
thousands and thousands of oar forgotten 
and snfferittg countrymen abroad and at 
some future date India will look with pride 
to these far offColonies where a sturdy brave 
and intelligent community of the Indian race 
will live with contentment and peace and 
will proudly proclaim mother India s glory 
to the other nations of the world Let us 
all strive with our organiaed efforts to make 
thi^ dreim a reality May God help us * 

• Read before the OreaUr India Sontij 


THE MONETARY STANDARD AND THE 
BATTLE OF THE RATES 

By PKOF J C das OOPTA « a 


T he question of a sound monetary standard 
has been one of the vexed problems of 
Indian Economics no le«s than five 
expert commissions have been appointed lo 
‘ ttle more than 30 years to examine aod 
^Port on the Indian Currency and Exchange 
bystem and yet even to-day it can hardly 
he said that we have reached our goal 

The reason for this strange phenomenon 
« not far to seek If India were isolated 
from the rest of the world she might adopt 
•ny cnrreocy system she chose and take no 
thou''ht of the monetary systems of other 
Wantnes bnt in point of fact she ba» ex 
lecsiie trade relations with gold standard 
<»aatnes and has furtlier to remit millions 
J* poands annnally on acconnt of what are 
»Down as Home Charges It is. therefore of 
landamental importance to India s economic 
•reUare that her cnrrencv svslera should be 
brought into line with that of the great 
lading conntcies of the world And this is 


why Indian opinion has been nnanimons in 
its demand for a gold standard A solntion 
so simple as this has unfortunately never 
recommended itself to the cnrrency anthon 
ties of the country 

Centuries of monetary experience show 
that a steady bimetallic ratio is incapable of 
achievement, but this has been the line of 
expenments in the Indian Currency System 
A glance at the history of the evolution of 
the currency system of India will make it 
abundantly clear that a lack of appreciation 
of the fundamental difficulties of maintaining 
a stable ratio of exchange between conntnes 
with entirely dissim lar monetary systems 
lies at the root of most of India s cnrrency 
ills. Bimetallism was the first system that 
came m for trial It failed to work satis 
factonly because of the relative depreciation 
of gold in terms of silver Attempts were 
next made to raise the value of gold by 
SQspending its coinage in India. These ex 
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periments also met no better success 
and the Court of Directors decided to place 
India on a raonometalhc sil»er standard The 
thorny problem of Indian exchanges continued 
howerer to be as complex as ever for in 
addition to the ordinary causes of exchange 
fluctuations there were changes in the xela 
tire valnes of gold and silver to be taken 
into account The problem assumed such a 
serious turn about the seventies of the last 
century on account of a long continued 
Indian decline in the gold value of silver that the 
Government were compelled to ask for foreign 
aid to help them to settle the silver question 
It was only after the failure of the inter 
national conferences that the Her«chell 
Commission was appointed to make recom 
mendations whereby Indian exchanges might 
be stabilised Convinced of the evils of the 
silver standard this Commission recommended 
the closing of the mints to the coinage of 
silver and the establishment of a gold 
standard in Indio. The rise and fall of the 
rupee exchange continued even after the 
closing of the mints and it became necessary 
to re examine the situation and to devise ways 
of establishing the gold standard more firmly 
The Fowler Committee was therefore appoio 
ted in 1698 to examine the whole question 
This Committee snbmitted a report pro* 
souneedly in favour of the establishment of 
a gold standard in India They recommended 
that the Indian mints should be thrown open 
to the coinage of gold and that the British 
sovereign should bo adopted as the standard 
coin for India. The rupee was in other 
words to bo rednced to the position of a 
token com related to the sovereign at the 
“'o of ^ to 1 Progress to the standard thus 
chalked out became impossible partly becansc 
of the British Treasury opposition to the 
Indian jlint project but mainly becan^o of 
the numerous restrictions placed on Indian 
imports of gold and the Indian Currency 
System developed along lines which were 
JcaS*" contemplated by (ho Committees of 
3 and 18'>8. Onder the new system, 
fvojved by executive acfion silver continned 
to form as before the medium of exchange 
and Its value Tcmained liable to violent 
oscillations m terms of commodities of 
internal importance though its value for 
lorcign trade purposes was artificially estab 
Vi* theCoTcmment by means of reserves 
of gold and silver Based on a number of 
admini Irativc practices which might be 


suspended at pleasure the system hardlr 
deserved the dignified name of Gold Exchange 
Standard conferred on it by its sponsors 
The various defects of this currency system its- 
liability to manipulation by the Govemmeut, 
its want of elasticity its tendency to inflate the- 
price level its complexity and its dependence- 
on a steady price of silver are now too 
well fctfown to need repetition It will be- 
snfficient to say that the Chamberlain 
Commission who went into ecstacies over 
the suitability of the Gold Exchange Standard 
to coiintries like those of India were con 
strained to recognise some of the defects of 
the system e g sale of council bills at un 
duly low rates The Babington Smith 
Committee though precluded by the terms of 
their reference from considering alternative 
standards of cnrrency condemned artificial 
movements of exchange which this system 
involved and the Royal Commission after 
devoting full five pages to an exposition of 
the numerous evils of the system have pro- 
posed to place India on a new standard 
To come now to the Gold Bullion standard 
which the Royal Commission have reconsmend 
ed for India. It is a new idea in currency 
evolution The War the Commission observe 
ID tbeir report has taught Europe to do 
without gold coins and modern nations have 
begun to understand today that a gold 
standard is not so ranch dependent on au 
internal circulation of gold coins as on the 
possession of strong and adequate reserves of 
gold In consonance with this idea the 
commission lay down that gold coins m 
circulation ate not essential to the establish 
roent of a gold standard in India that the 
internal medmm of circulation should consist, 
as at present of the rupee and the rupee note 
*v authority of the country 

should build up a strong gold reserve to 
secure the unconditional convertibility of all 
forms of internal cnnency into gold Thus 
it IS that though gold is neither to be minted 
cnrrency the commission 
hold that no favourable opportunity of forli 
lying the gold holding m the reserve should 
be allowed to escape 

The gold exchange standard was at its 
best one calculated to maintain the parity of 
the external value of the rupee little or no 
aUcation was bestowed on stablising the value 
^ tJo rupee for purpose* of internal trade 
Toe rupee was for internal purposes an in 
coavctUblo note printed on silver Under 
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•zsr'ortt‘rc.sraafr!t/r^ \.zs o,r 

IS perhaps the most fundamental of all Iho currenrg sysm 

|sj u 

have indeed been proposed, but they aw J thoogh it may be. that 

rSSH’^i 

possib.lily ot a me in the price of ql.er ‘ Gold Bullion Standard offers any 

cin— Id ereT”'be"t.brb, cert„n prospect of dOldin. onr monetary 
law into siWer coin, and that the ® It may be true, as has been suggested, 

, ‘Corrency authority should he frM that a real cold standard with a gold currency 

ltoiT^lf‘rei”Mbl¥“demaSd 3 °°o[ ?he public tar 13 unattainable for the present, and that a 
metallic currency should m practice be met sodden dethronement of tbe rupee, apart from 
(paras 69 73} being a menace to tbe monetaiy reconstruc- 

Secondly, they lay down that tion of Europe, may not be desirable even 

■The comaee ol eUrer rupees should be stonped from the standpoint of India s own 'ntcreste , 

for a Jong Ume to come, until the amount of Bileer ^Qt jj js difficult to understand why the 

rupees in circulation is reduced to the amow adoption of the proposed standard needs to 
require for small change and ihiril^ th^^Pi^ postponed for another five years For 
Kr.'Sl ‘ hoW -bSjS fire iVycara the ■“ Cumn=y an horily 

tender, hut which should not be couTcrUble by law may, according to the Time rable in tne 
into silver rupees ’ Repott, continne to sell either gold or gold 

^ilh mese cban.es the way will bo^tar. exch.o.o - Ti^ d'on^Mrarfnr.Sf 
JlcJrf'oSS,™ ho Cer CnioTand "■'I bo taken of tho option thus left to sell 
rh“'i”°£'°r°d ”kie”s' The fnnftions Ijf >>"* fcW -chan^^^^^^ 

ot these two ^serves have een ear y interference with the 

Mr.r'Xc‘.”£ri“est.s^^rt 
iskrr ?ef rfh£.^^^ .r -rC/tSM^^ 'kf li 

quence. “ The^Commis- Purshotamdas Thakurdas hints, that with 

Indian sptem of .. a .u ewhange fixed at the comparative! high 

sioners therefore propose that the ^ lwlof l» dd one or two lean years in 

should be uuit^ mbined meSe the course of the coming five might so 

fn»« Finftllv attention deplete the gold resources of the Government 
should be fixed by state^ make the appointment ot a fresh com 

Sis'har^itb S a “ iMy ^aS tt" mission desirable AU the valnabl, recom- 

need for the estabhshment of a Central Bank Commission may 

in India to cVa''’'ri?.e\hon°'r “thn <SS An e“ oess“o dekee oi attention seems to 
operations The ® , , .. ,ntgn,BX have been bestowed upon the need for the 

ikn^mSlVk'Seoest", as Se’S" -monetary reoonstmoS.n ot Europe’ One 
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IS naturally inclined to ast has Europe any 
legitimate claims on India’s magnamraity r 
Did Earopean countries consider for a 
moment the adreroe eSect on India of 
demonetisation of silver hy them? Everyone 
■knows that India was left to shift fur herself 
as best as she conld And are European 
coontnes now so weak as to be unable to 
look to their own currency interests if they 
are adversely affected ? Have they arrived 
at any agreement for a fair and equitable 
distribution of the world’s gold supplies ? 
Sir Pnrshotamdas Thakurdas ti remarks on this 
subject are singularly apposite He observes — 

If at any staea an intemat onal agree- 
ment ehoald he traraed, for the economical 
diitnbution of the world a gold supplies India 
w^ould be prepared to exercise self-denial in her 
gold requirements \o proportion to that ot other 
countries whoso cnrrenci reserves were parallel 
to those of our own 
He adds that 

The co-oneratioa of these other countries either 
^Ylth each other or with India is however neither 
assured nor within sight each pursuing its own 
individualistic policy 

It will be clear from what has been «aid 
that nn amount of self sacrifice in the matter 
of gold absorption is being demanded of India 
which no other country in tlie world is doing 
It must be obaerred in tbe next place, 
ihat it 18 extremely doubtful if we can force 
India’s pace in the domain of her currency 
system The Gold Bullion Standard implying 
flS it does a lavish use of paper currency 
is likely to create gravo suspicions in the 
tninds of the public If civilised countries 
■with expetienco of gold coins in circulation 
and with confidence in the stability of tbeir 
currency systems have not yet been so far 
able to get nd of their attachment for gold 
as to adopt the ideal standard namely paper 
backed by gold it is idle to expect that 
India with a population of whom 93®/* are 
illiterate and with banking still in its lofaocy, 
would bo suddenly so far revolutionised as 
to be ready for this step without passing 
thronj,h the intermediate stage of gold coins 
JD circulation 

It is difficult further to hold with the 
Commission tie view that while the Gold 
Fxchango Standard was onintelligibie thi4 
new standard will bo simple and attiactive 
to the people and tbit it will give the 
jeoplo ccnfidenco m the stability of theif 
ciirrtncy’ The Gold Dnllion Standard is a 
gold standard so concealed and carefully 
c rcum'cnbcd that the change under tbs new 
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system in the character of the mpeo will be 
little, if at all understood by the mass of 
the people To understand this one has only 
to remember that it is a syMem which 
mates the couvertvbility of tbe rupee depend 
oa the demand for gold bars of the weight 
of 400 ounces 

Whatever the value of the recommenda- 
tions of the Report, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that success depends on tbe 
adoption of the Report as a whole Piecemeal 
action upon isolated recommendations has 
rendered many a valuable currency com- 
mission report infrnctuous in India It re 
mams to be seen how far a different procedure 
is adopted in tbe present case, but it may 
be observed that the recent attempt to single out 
one reconimeudaUou for legislative 

recc^Dition is not one calculated to raise 
high hopes m the country 

To tnro now to the important question of 
tho probable reactions of tbe proposed 1 s 
6d rate on India’s best interests The 
central fact of cardinal importance with 
regard to this problem is the finding out of 
the point where price? and wages are lo 
adjustment The seareb lor this point is 
bound to be largely illusory in a country 
like India where sufiioieot statistical material 
for such a study i? not available Tbe proof 
of adjustment based on index numbers, 
speaking of whioh the Finance Member '^aid 
in his evidence that he was not sure what 
value was to be attached to them cao hardly 
be regarded as conclusive The Indian 
Chambers of Commerce are of opinion that 
pnees and wages are still adjusted in a 
preponderant degree to tbe Is 4d rate- 
If this assumption is correct, all the dis- 
advantages enumerated by Mr Birla must be 
held to be subatantially true The adoption 
ot the 1 8 6 d rate will in other words, 
involve concealed increase of taxation, 
unnecessary and unwarranted increase in the 
remuneration ot highly paid Government 
otticials the payment of a bounty to tbe 
foreign manufacturer the infliction of a 
heavy burden on the agriculturist due to 
heavier incidence of land revenue and en 
hancement of the load at least of his long- 
term debts and a serious set back to the 
uuso of the mncli needed development of 
Indian indnstnes It on the other hand, 
prices and wages are adjusted as tho prota 
Roui'ts of the sixteen pence rupee allege to 
18 Od rale the evil effects of any attempt 
to alter tho ratio must be as Sir Basil 
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Blackett points oat, an era of fluctuating 
eicbanges increased taxation higher prices 
rising railway rate" continuance of the 
system of provincial contributions and an 
undesirable and artificial redaction in the 
wages of labour The lack of clear and 
definite proofs of adjustment mates it im 
possible to arrive at any definite estimate 
of the losses or gains involved 

We cannot however afford to lose sight 
of certain fundamental principles which are 
apt to be forgotten in the heat of the con 
troversy The first of these is that the Is 
6 d rate has now been in existence for 
about two years and it cannot in any 
circumstance be now urged that there has been 
no adjustment of prices and wages to this 
rate The second is that there is danger at 
present of the phrase “12‘/jO/o etc passmgmtoa 
catchword Adjastment is continuous and 
neither the gams of the importer nor the 
losses of the exporter can for long be as high 
as 12‘/j9/o Thirdly it has to be observed that 
agncaltnral prices are undoubtedly even to 
day much higher than what they used to be 
in pro'war days and the existmg rate of 
exchange cauoot be regarded as having 
infl cted intolerable burdens on the agn 
cultural community Fourthly it deserves 
to be made clear that rising prices are a 
doubtful boon to the bulk of the agncm 
tunsts in India lod a is pnmarily a land 
of small agricultansts millions of them 
Serve as day labourers to eke out their 
means of livelihood they do not have anv 
surpluses to sell and are none the better 
for a n e in prices Indeed it has often 
been held that the middleman and the 
fore gn exporter are the only two classes 
who derive considerable advantage from a 
rise in price® The large class of people who 
make their living by serving as field labourer® 
farm servants and growers of commerc al 
crops lose heavily when prices ri»e Fifthly 
it must be noted that while no rate can be of 
permanent advantage or disadvantage to India 


the process of adjastment howeverrapid must 
be very painful for the Indian industries,, 
for it IS a widely admitted fact that wages 
ID India do not fall with a fall m prices 
Low priced imports may in the period 
of transition «erionsly damage Indian 
industries The effect on cotton manufactures 
one of India s greatest industries may m 
particular be serious 

The mam lesson that emerges from a 
study of the history of Indian currency and 
exchange is that the fixing of the rate of 
exchange at a particular point is not 
of overwhelming importance for India. 
Oars is a country whose internal trade 
13 many times greater in value than 
her external trade Stability of internal 
prices 1 ® therefore more important for us 
than stability in exchange A moderate 
degree of fluctuation in rates of exchange is 
beneficial to India in so far as it mitigates 
the range of variations in internal prices. 
Too much shonld not therefore bo made of 
India s need of ®tabil ty in exchange When 
other countries are trymg to bring back their 
exchanges to the pre war ratio there should 
have been do undue burry on the part of 
the Oovornmeut of this country to stab lise 
her corrency by artificial methods at a point 
higher (ban the pro war level 

To bring our survey to a close now To 
me It appears that attainment of a real gold 
standard in the domain of econom cs must be 
as slow as the other namely progress to Self 
Oovemmeot in the sphere of politics We 
need not however be unduly pessimistic 
there is n s Iver lining behind the darkest 
cloud European countries are slowly waking 
op to Ihe potential ties of a regenerated 
India — they are realising that a prosperous 
India will offer for them one of the best 
markets, and the day may not be distant 
when they will themselves agitate for an 
ass milation of the Indian Currency System 
to that of theirs 


God shaped a flower through 
centuries of plan 
And ages of long labour — 

And broke it goldly through 
the earth for man 
His very ancient neighbour 


Through centuries of pain He 
made a flower 

With so much wonder in it 
But with it be gave man 
the mournful power 
Of murdering that flower 
within a minute 

HlRD-DBl ChiTTOPIDIITaTA 
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IS naturally inclined to ast has Europe any 
legitimate claims on India s magnanimity ? 
Did European conntnes consider for a 
moment the adverse effect on India ol 
demonetisation of silver by them ? Everyone 
Ino vs that India was left to shift f ir herself 
as best as she could And are European 
countries now so weak as to be unable to 
look to their own currency interests if they 
are adversely affected ? Have they arrived 
at any agreement for a fair and equitable 
distribution of the worlds gold supplies? 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas s remarks on this 
subject are singularly apposite He observes — 


If at My stage an intematonal agree- 
ment shoaid ho framed for the economical 
di tnbution of the worlds gold snpphes India 
would be prepared to exercise self denial in her 
gold requirements in proport on to that of other 
wuntnea whose cnrrcacy reserves were parallel 
to those of our own 


He adds that 


It will be clear from what has been said 
that an amount of self sicnfice in the matter 
of gold absorption is being demanded of India 
which no other country in the world is doing 
It must be observed in the nest place 
that it IS extreraelj doubtful if we can force 
India 8 pace in tl e domain of her currenev 
system The Gold Bulhoo Standard implying 
as it does a lavish use of paper currency 
IS likely to create grave suspicions in the 
minds of tHe public. If civilised countries 
Tnf circulation 

and with confidence in the stability of their 
currency systems have not yet been so far 
able to get Tid of their attachment for gold 
as to adopt the ideal standard namely paper 
backed by gold itis Idle to expect that 
of whom 93% are 
banking still in its infancy 
^ revolntiomsed a«i 

It IS ditTcnU further to hold with the 
Commission (he view that while the QoM 

leoplo cenfidfneo m tie RtnhiliiT. ni 

““W BuU,o“'i!fd.rd .f" 

gold standard so concealed and carefnllv 
' ''"rn'cnbcd lh,l II, e d„„ 5 „ „„der?h 7 S 


system in the character of the rupee will be 
little if at all understood by the mass of 
the people To uoderstaud this one has only 
to remember that it is a system which 
mates the convertibility of the rupee depend 
on the demand for gold bars of the weight 
of 400 ounces 


Whatever the value of the recommenda 
tions of the Report it cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that success depends on the 
adoption of the Report as a whole Piecemeal 
action upon isolated recommendations has 
rendered many a valuable currency com 
mission report infnictuous in India It re 
mains to be seen how far a different procedure 
is adopted in the present case bnt it may 
be observed that the recent attempt to single out 
one solitary recommendation for legislative 
recognition is not one calculated to raise 
high hopes in the country 


■to vurn now to the important question of 
Mie probable reactions of the proposed 1 s 
6d rate on India s best interests The 
1 . cardinal importance with 

regard to this problem is the finding out of 
the point where prices and wages are lo 
adjastmeut The search for this point is 
bound to be largely illusory in a country 
like India where suOicieDt statistical material 
for such a stndy js not available The proof 
of adjustment based on index numbers, 

speaking of whii,h the Finance Member «aid 
m his evidence that be was not sure what 
value was to bo attached to them can hardly 
be regarded as conclusive The Indian 

tbarabers of Commerce are of opinion that 
pnresand wages are still adjusted m a 
preponderant degree to the Is 4d rate. 
« this assumption is correct, all the dis 
enumerated by Mr Birla must be 
of thi 1 ^! sub tantially true The adoption 
® ^ other words. 

ITnnpIf. concealed increase of taxation 
unwarranted increase in the 
officifllq fi, h'Khly paid Government 

fSn 2® ^ t’oooty to the 

io“ 

feTS tf ''Sr„”rh,s“l„°g 

^ a serious set bact lo the 
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Blackett points oat, an era of fluctualmg 
exchanges increased taxation higher prices, 
nsing railway rates, continnance of the 
system of provincial contribations and an 
nndesirable and artificial redaction in the 
wages of laboar The lack of clear and 
definite proofs of adjastroent makes it im 
possible to arrive at any definite estimate 
of the losses or gains involved 

"We cannot however afford to lose sight 
of certain fandamental principles which are 
apt to be forgotten in the heat of the con 
troversy The first of these is that the Is 
6 d rate has now been in existence for 
about two years and it cannot in any 
circnraslance be now urged that there has been 
no adjustment of prices and wages to this 
rate The second is that there is danger at 
present of the phrase “12Vi®/i>, etc^ passing into a 
catchword ” Adjustment is continuous and 
neither the gains of the importer nor the 
losses of the exporter can for long be as high 
as 12»;j0/s Thirdly, it has to be observed that 
•gricnltural prices are undoubtedly even to 
day much higher than what they used to be 
in pre-war days and the existing rate of 
exchange cannot be regarded as having 
inflicted intolerable burdens on the agri 
cultaral community Fourthly it deserves 
to be made clear that rising prices are a 
doubtful boon to the bulk of the agricul 
tunsts in India. India is primarily a land 
of small agncnltnrists, millions of them 
Serve as day labourers to eke out their 
means of livelihood they do not have anv 
surpluses to sell and are none the better 
for a rise in prices Indeed, it has often 
been held that the middleman and the 
foreign expi^rter are the only two classes 
who derive considerable advantage from a 
nse in price'’ The large class of people who 
make their living by serving as field labourer*, 
farm servants and growers of commercial 
crops lose heavily when pnees ri»e xiltbiy 
it must be noted that while no rate can be of 
permanent advantage or disadvantage to I ndia 


the process of adjustment, howeverrapid musk 
be very painful for the Indian industries? 
for it IS a widely admitted fact that wages 
in India do not fall with a fall in prices 
Low pneed imports may, in the period 
of transition seriously damage Indian 
industries The effect on cotton manufactures 
one of India’s greatest industries may in 
particular be serious 

The main lesson that emerges from a 
study of the history of Indian currency and 
exchange is that the fixing of the rate of 
exchange at a particular point is not 
of overwhelming importance for India 
Oors IS a country whose internal trade 
IS many times greater in valoe than 
her external trade Stability of internal 
prices i<», therefore more important for ns 
than stability in exchange A moderate 
degree of fluctnation in rates of exchange is 
beneficial to India in so far as it mitigates 
the range of variations in internal prices. 
Too much should not therefore be made of 
India $ need of stability in exchange When 
other countries are trying to bring back tbeir 
exchanges to the pre war ratio there should 
have been no undne burry on the part of 
the Qoversment of this country to stabilise 
her currency by artificial methods at a point 
higher than the pre-war level 

To bring onr survey to a close now To 
me it appears that attainment of a real gold 
standard in the domain of economics roust be 
as «low as tbe other namely, progress to Self- 
Oovemment in tbe sphere of puIDics We 
need not however be unduly pessimistic 
there is a silver lining behind the darkest 
clond Guropenn countries are slowly waking 
up to Ihe potentialities of a regenerated 
Jndia — they are realising that a prosperous 
India will offer for them one of the best 
markets and the day may not be distant 
when they will themselves agitate for an 
assimilation of tbe Indian Corrency System 
to that of theirs 


God shaped a flower through 
centuries of plan 
And ages of long labour — 

And broke it goldly through 
the earth for man 
H« very ancient neighbour 


Through centunes of pain Ho 
made a flower 

With so much wonder in it , 

Bat with it he gave man 
tbe monrnful power 
Of murdering that flower 
withm a minute 

HaKDmm Chattopidhtata. 



EAKLY RECOLLECTIONS 

Bt NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 
I 


The OnoTr-ra of Meuqrt 

I T IS impossible to fix definitely the age from 
ivhicli TuenioTy has a conhntioos and 
connected growth It most necessarily 
differ among individnals last as the faculty of 
memory vanes greatly in keenness between 
individuals I have seen a child of a little 
over three years ol age talking quite coherently 
and reminiscently of incidents that he had 
noticed six months or even a year ago That 
boy may or may not tnrn out to be a prodigy 
Probably the average age to which the 
memory can turn back is five years and 
beyond that is the blur of early infancy It 
has also occutted to me that the average 
child has a keen sense of the ludicrous and 
the earliest recollection sometimes is of 
ludicrous incidents. 

Tde Meuort or Dreams 

Dreams however vivid, are usually for 
gotten but it is a carious fact that some 
dreams are always remembered I remember 
three dreams that I had the first at the age 
of sir the second at the age of eight 
and the third at tho age of thirteen 
Fvery detail of these three dreams is as 
fresh as an occorronce of yesterday I state 
tho b^TC fact but I cannot suggest any ex 
planahon of this freak of memory 

DiNAiuvnnc lliriu 

IVy father ilathuTaimth Gupta was a 
a member of tl e Bengal Provincial Judicial 
Service and as such was transferred from 
one distnct to another periodically The 
greater portion of his scnico was spent in 
Cchar Between I8i2 and lb74 we were 
living ol \rrah Dmabandl n 'Mitra the well 
known Bengali dramatist wt o was a 
Stipcnntendont of Post Offices came to Arrah 
on a tour of inspection Ho called on my 
father one rooming and was invited to diouer 
the vame evening Dinabandhn 'Mitra was 
a «lcnder alert looking man wcanog a 
^n)\an and tTOu«cts and a gold braided cap 


set jauntily at an angle on the head The 
dinner was in English style and though we 
children were not admitted either into the 
drawing or the dining room we kept hanging 
ronnd peeping in occasionally when we 
could do so undetected Much of the coo 
versation which was practically monopolised 
by Dinabandhu Mitra was over our heads, 
but the distinguished writer kept the other 
guests in roars of laughter by his sallies of 
wit and bis mimicry of Oriya speech 

SwAjn Ditaxanda Saraswati 
It was also at Arrah that I saw Swaroi 
Dayanaoda Saraswati the renowned Sanscrit 
scholar and reformer and founder of the 
Arya Saraaj He was staying at the garden 
hoQse of the Mabiraja of Uumraon I knew 
very little about tho Swami but prompted 
by boyish curiosity went one aiternoOD 
accompanied by a peon to the Rumraon 
garden bouse Swami Dayanaoda was stand 
ing in the verandah He was wearing only 
a Tom cloth and had just finished his daily 
exercise Two Indian clubs which he had 
evidently been using stood in a corner The 
Swami did not then speak Hindi fluently — • 
formerly he spoke only Sanscrit — but be 
put some questions to the peon asked me 
one or two and patted mf' on the head He 
was a stout well built juan of medium height 
with a big head and a round face shaved 
clean There was a lecture by the Swami 
the same evening in the hall in our school 
As the hall was quite full a number of little 
boys including myself waited outside watch 
mg the people coming in Presently Swarai 
Dayananda came in wearing white clothes 
and a white turban and escorted by a 
number o! people We looked at the crowd 
a little while longer and then quietly went 
home Later on-^m lifo I have seen the 
splendid work done by Swami Dayananda 
Saraswati in the Pnnjab In Bengal the 
Brahmo Samaj movement arrested tho whole- 
sale conversion of Bengalis to Chn'tianity at 
a timo when orthodox Hinduism was losinc 
its hold on young Bengalis educated in 
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schools and colleges condocted by Christian 
lal^slona^es Similarly in tho Punjab Swami 
DaySnanda Saras^rati founded the Arya 
Sanuj at a critical lime when educated 
Punjabis were embracing the Christian faith 
la constantly increasing numbers. I shall 
hare a great deal more to say on this snbject 
in another place. 

Tales op the Mrrrvr 

The bouse in which we lived at Arrah 
originally belonged to Babu Kumar Singh, 
the well tnown leader of the Indian Untiny 
m Behir "He was a bie Eemindar of 
J^dispur in the Arrah district and was an 
old man over seventy years of age when tbe 
3^Uny broke out Behar was so far away 
frtfm the real storm centre of the mutiny 
^at there was no likelihood of Babu Knmar 
Siogh joining it if he had not been embittered 
by a personal gnevance against tho Bengal 
Government It was in a fit of exasperation 
that he cast bis lot with the mutineers and 
rtised the standard of revolt at Arrah Baba 
Kumar Singh was heavily indebted and applied 
to the Government for a loan to pay off hts 
debts. The Oovetoraenl could have easily 
accommodated him and realised tho amouot 
with interest from the largo revenno of the 
lauded property of Baba Kumar Singb The 
Collector of Shahabad, the district of which 
Arrah is the headquarters recommended the 
loan but the Board of Revenue refused to 
help Babu Kumar Singh who was then 
approached by an emissary of the rebels and 
was easily won over by them So astomsbing 
were tbe energy and vigour displayed by 
this aged Rajput inspite of his weight of 
^ears that Ijord Canning declared that it was 
IncVy for the Gove nraent that Kumar Siogb 
was not younger by thirty or forty yean 
*^4en Ae joined ffio iTufiny RTfien we were 
at Arrah barely fouitcen years bad passed 
after the Jlutiny and tho memory of 
those stormy days was fresh I was quit© 
familiar with the quaint Bhojpun dialect 
-Spoken in the district of Shahabad Saron 
and Gorakhpur, and I was never tired of 
listening to the stirring tales of the llntlny 
tho servants and the bazar people 
two-storeyed house in which s lew 
Europeans had defended themselves with the 
devoted help of a handfnl of Sikhs was just 
across the road behind onr house "Wo were 
shown tho ditch in which the mutineers lay 
m ambnsh for tho relieving detachment of 
20—4 


troops from Diuapur under Captain Dunbar 
and slaughtered the troops almost to the 
last man Ono of our servants, who was a 
lad of about twenty when tbe Alufiny broke 
ont at Arrah, was actually caught m mistake 
for a mutineer and was about to be hung on 
the nearest tree wheo there was a sadden 
alanq of an attack by the mutineers and in the 
confusion tbe lad escaped. Snatches of songs 
beard in tho days of the Mutiny were still 
song. There was one inspired by intense 
local patriotism beginning < Jagat met?* 
Jagadtshpur Sakar metn Sasscram re (there 
IS no place in the world like Jagadispur and 
no town like Sasseram) The mahalla in 
which Kumar Singhs house was situated 
was called Babubazar after bim, and there 
was a song about tbe street fighting in front 
of the bonso knm na jatnlion Babtibaxaria 
ttgonn It ghansam re (I shall not go to 
Babubazar because the swords there are as 
thick as tho clouds) Most enthusiastic were the 
stones about Amar Singh a young brother 
of Babu Kumar Singb Tbe people of Arrah 
spoke of Amar Singh as another Bayard of 
chivalry sans pettr et sans reproche He 
was in the habit of neglecting bis position 
and family and wandering about in tho 
company of Sadhus But the Mutiny made 
him a hero and his dash and elan in every 
hgbt were recounted with epic fervour. 
According to every account that I heard 
Amar Singh performed prodigies of valour, 
and escaped to Nepal when tho Mutiny was 
over The exploits of Amar Singh so im 
pressed njy youthful imagination that several 
yeSrs later I wrote a story in Bengali of 
tbe Mutiny bearing his name This book 
was translated m Hindi at Patna 

Srro Asiir Ali , 

A fow raonfAs ftefore wa iteff ArraA Syeef 
Aroit All who had just been called to tho 
Bar came to Arrah in connection with some 
property belonging to his deceased brother, 
who was a Deputy Magistrate Mr Amir 
All was a frequent visitor at onr house and 
often came m to dinner I became his 
favourite and he told ns many stories about 
the English and French people I remember 
jn particular Jiow horrified I was when 
Mr Amir Ah told me that the French ate 
cutlets made from the legs of frogs and 
deemed them a great delicacy He spoke 
mostly in English but when wo could not 
follow him he would explain in Hindustani. 
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He asaally wore a Tartish fez at that time 
Mr Amir All afterwards became a Judge of 
the Calcutta High Court and is at present 
a member of the Judicial Committee of the 
Pnvy Council I saw him once more at 
Karachi where he came to conduct an im- 
portant case I saw him in court and in- 
tended to call on him afterwards But when 
I heard him addressing the Judge m baiting 
language with a queer enunciation, waiting 
a minute or half a ' minute after every 
sentence or part of a sentence as if he ex- 
pected the Judge to take down every word 
that he spoke, I was altogether disenchanted 
and did not go to see him. 


Sted WAHmunnii, 

In 1874 my father was transferred to 
Bhagalpnr and was relieved at Arrah by 
Syed Wahiduddin, who was my fatherls 
senior by several years and was nearing the 
end of Ins service Syed Wahiduddm was 
over fifty years of age at this time short 
with large bright eyes, and brisk and alert 
in manner He dio not know English and 
wrote bis judgments in Hiodastani But be 
was an able oSicer and bad a high reputation 
for probity and integrity of character My 
father was a fine Urdu and Persian scholar 
had many Mussalman friends Syed 
Wahidnddm being one of the most inlimato 
^ong them After his retirement Syed 
Wahiduddm spent a great deal of his time 
at Patna his native village being a few miles 
away Towards the latter end of bis service 
my father was'stationed at Patna where he 
setUed after retirement Syed Wahiduddin 
who lived to a great age often came id a 
to see ray father. His son Nawab Imdad 
Imam who was for some time Chairman of 
tho I atna Municipality used I believe to 
call my father uncle’ Syed Wahiduddin’s 
grandson's, Sir Ali Imam and Hassan Imam, 
aro well aware of tho cordial relations between 
thoir grand father and my father No one 
then dreamed of communalism and Hindus 
and Mahomedans everywhere were on the 
Incndhcst terms 

Tnn SriEiT of ADVzvrmE 

At Dhagalpur there are two old caves 
do«o to the southern bank of tho OangM S 
Bomo distance to tho cast of tho town On« 

Bhagalpnr, 

was difficult of exploration People generally 


contented themselves with a peep at the 
mouth of the cave Some said it was ex- 
cavated by some hermits, others thought it 
was the secret lair of robbers Anyhow 
I was filled with the spirit of adventure, 
and secretly prevailed upon some of my 
class fellows at school to join me in explor- 
ing the cave The expedition was kept a 
close secret I earned a fully loaded six 
chambered Colt's revolver belonging to my 
father, some candles and a box of matches 
On arrival at the entrance to the cave the 
courage of some of my companions began 
to ooze out, but they were shamed by the 
rest There was a sheer drop of a few feet 
at the month of the cave We jumped 
lightly in and discovered that the cave rami- 
fied in three directions Whilo we were 
lighting the candles one of the boys, who 
was bigger and older than myself, nearly 
fainted and had to be helped out of the 
cave We then proceeded with our investi- 
gations The longest way was towards the 
north and at the end we found the marks 
of claws on the damp wall and a heap of 
bones on the ground Perhaps the scratches 
had been made by the claws of a jackal or 
wolf but wo proudly fancied it must have 
been nothing less than a tiger When the 
Ganges was in flood wild boar and even 
tigers were known to swim across the river, 
and a large leopard and a boar were actually 
killed in the town while we were at 
Bhagalpnr We returned home m high 
feather but the only recognition that we got 
for our notable danng do, which could not 
be kept secret was a severe reprimand for 
our foolhardiness 

The Hesmuho of a Captain 
O ne evening my father was out driving 
in a Victoria phaeton and I was in the 
carnage with him The road was barely 
wide enough for two carriages to pass with 
some care As we were passing through the 
town we saw a trap resembling a tonga 
coming towards us driven by a European 
at a fnrions pace We had a quiet old mare 
and the coachman drew to tbe left as far 
as he ssfely could, but the European, ignor- 
ing the rule of the road, came thundering 
on occupying the middle of the road and 
polled up just in time to avert a senoos 
collision Hts horse reared up and came 
down upon its haunches, while our groom 
quieted the frightened mare with some difh 
cully We got down from the carriage and 
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so did the Entopean My father was Datur- 
afly rery angry, and striding np to Iho 
Earopean 'aid, ‘'*1 shall prosecnte you'for 
ra'h driTiDg if you are not rnoro careful ” 
^ow, my father was a man with a magnifi' 
cent physique, tall, with a great breadth of 
shoulders, and posses«ed of immen'O mnscalar 
strength, while the European was a slight, 
undersized man » The latter flashed, grew 
red in the face, looked at my father’s 
athletic fignre, and then drove away without 
a word It was afterwards a'certained that 
the Earopean was Captain Douglas, attached 
to a regiment stationed at Champanagar, 
some miles to the west of Bhagalpur. 

Bucueva Chandra Mcserut 

Bhudeva Chandra ilutatii. was IwapettoT 
of Schools, Bchar Circle, at this timo and 
he Called on my father while he was at 
Bhagalpur A fairly tall man, erect, with 
hair sod masfache perfectly white, Bhodera 
Chandra Mokerji struck even ny immature 
intelligence as a man different from and 
superior to the people I was accustomed to 
see He was distinctly intclleetnal looking 
but there was also an atmosphere of purity 
and cleaoliness of mind about btm He bad 
a grave and thoughtful look, well becoming 
the writer of Pantflril iVatandAa, one of 
the most tboughtfol books in Bengali When 
he came out of the room where bo was 
e ttiog he called me, put me a few questions 
in a gentle voice, and then put bis band ou 
my head and blessed me 


Ramtamj Laeiri 

It was at Bhagalpur that I first saw 
Hamtanu Lahiri He bad then retired from 
his appointment as a Head Master oa a small 
pension He was at that time a little over 
sixty years of age, still fairly active though 
already renerable-looking His eldest sob 
havakumar. a brilliant medical student, was 
attacked by pnlmonary tuberculosis while 
preparing for bis final examination and be 
came to Bhagalpur for a change His 
father and the other members of the family 
followed soon after They had taken a bouse 
on the bank of the Ganges very near our boose, 
and were soon on very friendly terms with 
our family Sarat Kumar, Ramtanu Babu’s 
second SOD, who afterwards became a well 
known and leading publisher and bookseller 
an Calcutta, was of my age and we became 


great chums Ramtanu Babu’s second 
dsnghter, Indumafi. bad received ao eiceJIent 
education, and was cow in constant attend- 
ance on her ailing brother The eldest 
daughter, Lilavati, was a young widow and 
bad a liitlo BOD Ramtanu Baba’s wife was 
a lady of the old school, gentle and sweet- 
tempered There were two other boys, 
yoooger than Sarat Ramtanu Babu was 
treated with marked respect by my father, 
who sometimes took him out for a drive 
Wo yonngslers were always anxious to servo 
Ramtanu Babu. but the only service that he 
ever required of ns was to bring his tea, which 
ho sipped slowly with a pleasure that it was 
a delight to watch Whoa he travelled several 
bottles of tea had to be earned for him, 
and when there was no hot tea to be bad ho 
drank cold tea with equal relish His face 
beamed with benevolence and I have never 
seen a moro winning and seraphic smile than 
that of Ramtanu Babu Not only was he 
incapable of nsing a hsrsb word, but ho 
never spoke il) of any man He had many 
sorrows and bore them with calm resignation 
and with unOincbiDg faith m a mercifn! and 
beneficent Providence Duo most probably 
to QOTSiDg her brother, Navakumar, Indumati 
contracted gallopping consumption and died 
in the conrbo of a few months Karakumar 
died shortly afterwards The youngest son 
also died but Ramtanu Babu nover broke 
down and his faith never wavered for a 
moment la 1878 when Keshnb Chander 
Sen s eldest daughter was married to the 
Maharaja of Kucb Bebar I was in Calcutta 
and I went to pay my respects almost every 
day (o Kamtanu Baba, who treated me like 
a son He did not approve of the Koch 
Bebar marriage but no word of bitterness 
ever esi.aped bis lips He once said that he 
could not trust himself logo and see Keshnb, 
whose charm of manner and persuasiveness 
of reasoning were irresistible, and Ramtanu 
Babu did not wish to discuss the tnarnage 
with him Pandit Iswara Chandra Vidy”a- 
sagara was a particnlar friend of Ramtanu 
Babu At Bhagalpur Ramtanu Babu used to 
let me read letters received from Pandit 
Iswara Chandra. They were not ordinary 
letters and were full of a deep earnestness 
Sometime Pandit Iswara Chandra Tidyasagara 
quoted some famous English writer in support 
of bis views, and I noted that his English 
handwriting was excellent Another friend 
with whom Ramtanu Babu sometimes stayed 
in Calcutta was Kali Charan Ghose, a very 
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able Deputy Collector •vho was appointed 
special Collector for acquiring house property 
in connection with the construction of 
Harrison Road in Calcutta. Ramtanu Babu 
often spoke of Ram Gopal Ghose, whom be 
considered the greatest orator of Bengal 
Choosing bis wo^s carefully he would say 
in English in his slow, deliberate way, *Ram 
Gopal Ghose thundered as it were ’ After 
I had left Calcutta in 1884 I did not see 
Ramtanu Babu for about two years but I saw 
him again in 1S86 and also later He had 
grown somewhat infirm and stooped *1 little, 
but age had not dimmed his intellect and memory, 
and the wonderful beauty and sweetness of 
his nature had mellowed with the years 
Sarat had greatly prospered in business He 
built a fairly large house on Harnson Road 
where Ramtanu Babu passed his reraainiog 
days surrounded with every comfort and 
cheered by the loving service of hts sur- 
vinng children and the reverence and solici 
tnde of all who had the privilege of 
knowing him 


A Geruan BsooiR 

^0 ooly German beggar I ever saw was 
at Bhagalpur He was a blind man old bat 
quite hale with the typical Oerraao blood 
hair turning gray I cannot remember how 
ho happened to have found his way to 
Bhagalpur, but evidently he was being 
helped by charitable people as he did not 
seem to bo in distress He was very gentle, 
and kept repeating from »irao to time^ Gott 
13 gOOt, Oott IS goot* 


Building a Mausoleum 

At some distance from the town of 
Bhagalpur, on the southern side of the rail- 
way line, theie wa' a large tank with high 
banks and surrounded by trees It is a very 
peaceful and sylvan spot A Mabomedau 
gentleman who had recently retired from 
the service of Government wa& building 
a small mausoleum at the north western 
corner of the tank for himself He was a 
devout and pious Mussalmau and I used to 
watch him supervising the building of the 
tomb I was greatly impressed and used to 
think that people usually build houses to 
live in, but here was a man who was 
placidly anticipating bis own death and was 
building a place where be was to be laid at 
rest after death And his resting place was 
well chosen, for all the surroundings were 
snggestive of the peace that comes after 
death 

Some Notabilitxe* 

The leading lawyers at Bhagalpur were 
Bengalis and some of them bad large incomes. 
Foremost among them was Surya Narain 
Singh Atul Chandra Mullick, the father of 
of Dr Sarat Komar Mnllick and Sir Basanta 
Kumar Mnllick, bad the next largest practice 
Shiva Chandra Banerji, who was afterwards 
made a Raja was a rising young lawyer, 
while Sashi Bhusan Mnterji brother in law 
^ W C Bonnerjee, was Government Pleader 
The most successful Behan "pleader was 
Babu Tanni Prasad Tej Karain Smgh was 
the SOD of a wealthy banker He was a 
public-spirited young man, and founded a 
College which is named after him 
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to be eotirely false and based upon the mis- 
interpretation of those aphonsms and on a nsht 
uferprefetion the System appears to be as {hetstte 
as the N edanta 

The non theistia character of the Sankhya is 
made to rest on two senes of aphonsms — the first 
serife consisting of the aphs 92 99 m chap I of 
tie Sankhya Pravachana Sotrara and the second 
senes aohs 2-12 in chap V Ibid We propose 
to examine these aphorisms one by one m order 
ro see whether they or at least some of them 
support the impression that the Sankhya denies 
existence to God cr whether they confirm the 
opposite new 


A ( 1 ) On account of the non proof of Isvara 
y Lord or more fully (it is no fault in the 
cehnition of perception that it does not extend to 
perception of Isvara) because Isvara is not a 
Reject of proof This is perhaps (he most impor 
r^mt of all the aphonsms on -which much stress 
4 ^ by the upholders of the theory that 

bwkhya teaches the non existence of Isvara 
or bod or that at least there is no proof of the 
of Isvara or God For instance Bynana 
Hiitshu interprets it in this way On account 
y the absence of proof in regard to Isvara it is 
M fault the last four words following from the 
yth aphorism (as the complemoQt of the present 
i? u This negation of Isvara is 

l”®®® slready established only in accordance 
« “ 1®® wld assertion made by certain partisans 
S order to abut up the mouth of the onponenU 
r ?‘®f® 80 the aphonsm would have been 

"OTCd thus on account of the non exttienu (and 
5«i on account of the non existence of proof of 
ifrara. as we have it) Aniroddha Bhalta gives a 
ymilar interpretation He holds If there were 
vriaeaoe or proof to establish (the existence of) 

g isvara then the consideration of the perception of 
I® ’^ould properly arise. But no such proof 
‘ists. Both of these commentators therefore. 
™mta n that there is no proof of the existence 
Isvara though they do not deny positively His 
existence. So that according to them though 
we aphorism do not positively affirm iftheism iL 
feash affirms agnQshcism But it is cunoos 
do not eipresslv say what sort of 
fro! of the existence of God the aphorism denies 
*na &nkhya admits three kinds of proof of 
<1 T^timoni/ or Aitf^orttaftie Sialemrnt 
lAptavachanam) is one and it asserts that what 
■yer cannot be proved by perception and inference 
^3y be prQyed by Testimony (tide Samkhya 
yer 6) It 13 well known that the tesli 
^uy of the Snili proves the existence of Isvara. 
r^b^t when the Sankhya says that there is no 
of his existence it mnst mem some other 
What 13. then that proof’ If we carelnlly 
^mine the contest of the aphorism we find that 
Jt has been introduced only to show that 
^ ^^Plf-perceptum (pratakshva) Gods existence 
..^Mot be proved Bnnana Bhikshu himself sws 
wai this aphonsm is introduced as a reply to the 
»?« still (an opponent may say) 
we definition does not extend to the pcrceptirm 
^K“’iwa ty logins devotees etc. because beine 
♦w perception of llira is not produced 

contact From this it is evident that 
uoi proof t» peusm/ bit proof by senujemptum 
IS denied of the existence ot God And it 
*3 undoubtedly true that Isvara or God who is 


eternal and infimte, cannot be perceived by the 
organs of senses Thus the true interpretation of 
the aphonsm is there being no proof I y sense 
perc^ptioo of the existence of Isvam Although 
Bijnaiia Bhikshu has tried to obviate the inconse- 
ouence of his erroneous interpretation by adding 
that the aphonsm affirms not the no/i existence of 
God but the noM existence of the proof of tlie 
existence of God these two interpretations come 
practically to the same thing or at best as I 
have said lead to agnosticism though not to 
positive atheism. 


Tlmt Bijnana Bhikshu s interpretation is mis 
taken maybe shown more cleaily if we compare 
It with two other aphonsms viz (a) the pur 
posive cieativeness of Praknti is through proximity 
to Isvara as is the case of a loadstone and (b) 
(actual) creabveness is of the Antabkarana because 
It 13 1 ghted np by Isvara, as is the case uuth the 
iron In both of these aphorisms we meet with 
the word tat. what does it really mean? Both 
Aniniddha and Bijnana maintain that it refers to 
purusa or the finite soul. But if we examine it 
more closely we find that it really refers to 
Isvara not to the purusa at all The aphonst first 
speaks of Isvara m aphorism 93 and alj the subse* 

S ient aphonsms seem to have evident bearing on 
e same theme having regard to the fact that in 
no one of them he speaks of purusa i e the 
finite self *hat if read each of them -with 
the rest it evidently follows that the word tat io 
aphs 96 and 99 like the word tat occurring la 
apb 93, most indicate Isvara occurnng in aph 93 
tloreover this interpretation is confirmed when 
compare with the interpretation of the Saskbya 
Philosophy as gireo in (he Ssatiparva ot the 
Mababharata m connexion with the conversation 
between Vasistba and Janaka and between 
\a)oaralkya and Janska. 

(3> As we do not know any other Purusa by 
senso-pereeptiOD except the released and the con 
fioed the existence of Isvara who is above 
seose-perceplion is not proven Bnnana has eri- 
plained it differently he maintains that as Isvara 
can be neither released from afilictmns nor bound 
by them nor anythma of a different characleA 
there is no proof of His existence. Atnruddha 
also offers a similar explanation But what do 
they mean by the expression Isvara cannof be 
anything of a d^erent character r Is He not eter 
nally fi:« and the-efore something of a different 
character ? The real meaning is that theta is 
something of a different character which can be 
known by sense-perception because every 
pcrceieable purusa is either released or confinra 
Hence what the aphorism really means to prove 
la that the existence of Isvara cannot be provM 
by sense-perception And this explanation only i3 
consistent with that given to the prec^in" 
aphonsm This aphonam therefore confirms our 
previous conclnsioo. 

(3) As every perceptible embodied purusa is 
either released or confined Isvara is above the 
proof of sense-perception This aphorism evidently 
bears Uesame meanmgas the preceding one. Accord 
mg to Biinanathe word asatkaratvam occurnng m 
this aphonsm means ak«hamatvam i e. inMoa- 
city to effect anything Bat « is difficult to under 
stand how this me.iniDg arses It should mean 
Saiddhatvam le. absence of proof and this nseanjn^ 
only 18 consistent with that of the receding apUor" 
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agency) By the tenn ‘sambandha* all the three 
commentators namely Aniruddha llahadeya and 
Bijnana, understand vyapti i e pervasion which 
means nmvtrsal connexion or gotng together of 
two things and is the essential condihon of 
an inference Aniruddha comments thus Since 
the pervasion or the universal going together (of 
two things) must be based upon previous percep- 
tion in the absence thereof how can there be 
the apprehension of such universal relation ? Nor 
can there be the aprehension of such universal 
relation m the case of one which is wholly on 
connected or above all relation ’ ilahadeva" 
annotates thus On account of the absence of 


product of Pradhana or Praknti ” All the commen- 
tators interpret this aphonsm m their oan 
peculiar ways Aniruddha commente thus 
There is the Smti From Pradhana or 
Praknti IS the world produced Therefore the 
proofs demonstrative of the existence of Isvara are 
apparent and not reaf’ It is very difficult to see 
how the inference of the jmwi existence of Isvaia 
follows from the fact of the world s being the 
product of Praknti The fact that the real cause 
of the world is Praknti only proves if it proves 
anyttuQg that its real cause is not Isvara but it 


iT/apli 1 e pervasion (there is no inference also of 
Isvara) ’ Biinana explains thus Sambandha^’ 


does by no means, prove that Isyara is non- 
' no:r_does it ir'’”'* *■ * 


fi/apii pervasion or universal connexion ab/iata 
absence Thus m the Syllogism — 

1 Whatever is an effect, has lawara as its 
cause 

2 Consciousness and the rest are effects {which 
are pervaded by a canse) 

3 Therefore they must have Isvara as their 
cause there can be no such inference in respect 
of Isvara since there is no observed pervasion or 
nDiver«al connexion between Him and any effect 
(such as Consciousness etc. for instance) Such 
IS the meaning 

Thns the gist of all the above commentaries is 
tliat there being no pervasion or universal con 
nexioo betvieeo Isvara and any of the effects m 
the ■world, ihat can be proved by sense perception 
which ultimately supplies all the premises of an 
inference no mference can be drawn lo respect 
of Ibm tnasmutli as one thing can be inferr^ 
from another only when they are universally and 
inseparably ponncctcd with each other but if no 
such connexion can be proved to exist, no inference 
can bo drawn from one about the other The cave 
IS exactly the same with Isvara and any of the 
effects Buch as Consciousness etc. found in the 
world for He is asanya or unattached 
or unconnected with anything of the world 
Admitting that Isvara has no attachment with 
the world (but really as we s^all prove He has at 
Jeast anmrfirfci connexion withil) what we can at 
mofit prove » the non existence of His causal, tu not 
ol lliroselt ihe gist of the inference clearly and 
unquestionably shows that the causalUg of Isvara 


existent nor does it Indicate or suggest any 6u^ 
conclusion Whence does then Aniruddha draw* 
such an absurd and preposterous inference ? He 
has certainly •misunderstood the essential gist or 
the argument as a whole It is certainly strange 
Bijnana interprets m this way In respect of 
the web of creation there exists Sruti or Vedic 
declaration of its being the product of Praknh 
but not of its having an intelligent being as its 
cause for example One unborn (Praknti) having 
the colour of red, white and black the procreatis 
of niamfoid progeny like unto herself Here he 
plainly tells us that Sruti denies only the causality 
of Isvara. and not His existence And this is 
confirmed by bis quoting another text from Sruti 
to wit. Isvara is the witness intelligent alone,, 
and devoid of the gunos which implies that 
Isvaia exists and possesses those attributes only 
and not any such attribute as that of causalit7» 
as some say He makes another curious ad 
mission namely This denial of Isvara is a 'mere 
praudi vada or bold assertion made with the 
objret of evoking dispassion in respect of the 
condition of being Isvara and also with the object 
of demonstratiDg that there can be Release even 
without the knowledge of Isvara” This aclmiss on 
evidently shows that according to him the 
aphonsm dees not really mean to deny the 
wistence of Isvara but yet seems to deny it 
from some ulterior motives as stated above This 
IS no doubt, a very curious and ugly way of 
avoiaiDg some inconsequences which will follow 
irom such denial because it is palpably incon 
sistent wiui the numerous declarations to the 
OTotraiy of the bruti So that it is impossible to 


yi isvara A Tt ^ ou uiai il IS impossioio 

cm not be proved from tlie premises supplied by i“? existence of Isvara, inasmuch as it is 

Pp'e-rcK-opUon which IS according to the bankhya by the third kind of proof to wit. the 


tlie uliimate source of all premises from which an Tfstimony which is ^mi«edf/tiie* Testimony ' ol 
1- .1 T,.., therefore bound to reject the 


infcionco can be drawn But it docs not and 
cannot p irport to indicate anything concerning 
die fj-ufrnw of Isvara, {''r the simple reason that 
the Qi proof of llis cai«alitv docs not imply m 
any way the disproof of lliv existence lie may 
tiot , t'C.a c;aus _ but that docs not necexsanjy 


offered by Aniruddn i and 


GEMmAL CoVCLCSIOV 

'm'rlr'ir.t »; docs" not 'c™t^o “n, 'SPSSJt. 

UiooBh llo ma, cot l« a cinsa lhat is He may “HJ®! «'■ It la now e.iifeVt thaflhe m.Jn nK 
ex St in another form for instance as an in discussions o-s set forth 

different spectator If wc deny or disnrovo that A w aphorisms is by no senes m 

IhctamooIIl «edonot ol Isvara. oot eJmS itt™™ 

thcexi-tenco of A unles-s Asrausahlyimd cxistracB existence of Him Tho obi!5t^f*»», ® 

idenu al which certainly is not trne ThSre »a Ihe first discussions as 

interpretation of this aphonsm offer^^tha sense-percermorf^Vef^-i?!-^^ y .showing 
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cussions set forth in the second 
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ism Here no querj arises with recard to ciealion 
bccacsQ that rsill make it quite UDioonectcd with 
the precediDg one, and will raise anew prollem 
all OD a sudden Aniruddha also sajs that this 
aphorism explains tho /cry same position as tho 
precediDg one. 

(4) ‘ tihe sacred texts which speak of ISAara, 
are) either t^lonlioation of the freo Self, or 
homages paid to iho perfect Ones, tOiinana), or 
elonbcations either of the froe-hko Self, or of 
one made perfect by yoga.” This aphon&m is 
introduced as a r» ply to such quenea as these 
In numerous texts in tho Sruti tlie bmnti and 
the Puianas there are stones to tho effect that 
the devotees and jogins saw IsTsra. uttered wordbs 
m His piaise and adored Him and also of the 
worship of Brahma, Visanu Maliesiara and all the 
incarnaiions regarded as Isiara if He is really 
imperceptible, how were these possible? The 
reply does not mean to say that there is no Isvara 
but simply that Isvara’ there means tho liberated 
souls or ihe souls made perfect by yoga, b^uso 
they, having attamed exaltation and perfection, 
may be regarded as Isvara. There are. tho aphor- 
ism clearly implies that those facta do not stand 
m tho way of the theory that the existence of 
isvM cannot be proved by sense perception But 
It should bo very carefully remembered here that 
uuth of those 

texts of Snip, etc where the real Isvara is 
mentioned 

t6) The purposive creativeness of Praknti is 
due to her proximity to Isvara. as is the case of 
♦ loadstone This aphonsm is an answer 

quesuon How is Isvara imperceptible, if 
always present in Prakriu and guides her 
evolution ? And it means to say that as a 
FilfL acquires the power of attracting 

Mother iron by virtue of its proximity to aloaS- 
stone which itself remains inactive.^ so Praknii 
acquires the jxiwer of evolution by virtue of her 
prwicmty to ^ara who Himself remarns fnSuve 
^ remember the real mca^ 

We .1 what I 

have said before m this connexion (See above 

llie case of all particular effects tho 

^Uveness is oLthe Jivas.” This aphonsm de^ 
S? preceding one it 

to say that the jivas i e. the finite purnsas are the 
.particular*^ effids. bvlSl 
objected that if that is so why faM 
that Isvara 

meS telow answer m 

fnr^tL««^°wK of the Vedas were meant 

mtelleMual excepu^ 

mieueciuai power and who were therefom upp. 

understand their true meaiUDK^ 


) them exactly case. 


t8) (Actual) creativeness is of the Antah. 
karana. because it 13 hchted up by Isv^ m m 


things by virtue of its proximity to fire. ^ 
Antah katana acquires tho power of crcauoa by 
viitno of Its p oxiniity to Ib^aro. Here too, the 
real iDcaoing of tho word ‘tat’ should be carefully 
ascertaiDcd. Aniruddht and Hijmina both under- 
stand by it, punisa or tlio finite soul But it 
appears, after careful examination, to mean Isvara 
llie rci sons are these tho argument begins wito 
the aphorism 92 w hicli denies tho proof of tho 
existence of Isvara by sense-perception, and all the 
suceeediug aphonsms are introduced to confirm 
tho conclusion by the refutation of ail possible 
objections Therefore tho whole argument, of 
which all tho aphorisms hitherto considered are 
mere jiarts, is directly concerned with Isvanu not 
at all with tho finite purusa* that is to say. Isvara 
not tho fiQito ptiniso, is tho direct and mam 
suljcct of the whole argumeoL Of course, m aoh. 
97 It speaks of Jfvos, but of that incidentally only, 
bo that It 13 more rcasonablo to understand by 
tat’ Isvara not Uio finite punisa. inasmuch ^ 
only that will keep tlio continuity of tlie whole 
argument. 

B Let us now corns to tho considcratioo of 
the second senes. ()f theso aphorisms at Ic^t 
two to wit, tho IGth. and tho 17th, are usually 

J uoted as though they deny tho existence or 
ivaia or Ood. Wo should, therefore, exammo 
them carefully. Bijnaua Bhikshu supposes that 
ihc«© aphonsros are meant to refuto tho contention 
of tho opponents that there are other proofs or 
the existenco of Isvara. Aniruddha Bhatta reroarkW 
■The DOD-enstenco of Isvara has been establisbea 
mfore. The author now states the argument. 
Vedaotio Mahadeva makes a similar supposition. 
But It 18 very difficult to see bow such a supposi- 
tion anses at all The closer examination of the 
aphorisms conclusively shows that they are meant 
for quite different things. In this instance the 
whole argument is intend^ to establish not that 
Isvara does not exist, but that He does not oust 
as the designer, creator and governor of the worll 
at least directly, as some people say ; and begins 
with the aphonsm. 

(9) ‘Not l>ecau8B (the cause is) directed by 
Israra (that there is) the resulting of fruits, (but) 
because the production thereof (takes place) , by 
means of karma”. Bijnan comments : ‘Whea 
causa 13 superintended by Isvara. there 
IS the reaulting of the transformation in the 
Bbape of the fruit of acta,— this is not pieper 
because of the possibility of the resulting or 
Q I? means alone of the necessary Karma, 
guca la the meaning ” Aniruddha maintams: 

Were Isvara an independent cieator. Ho could 
^to without (the aid ofl Karma, (but that is not 
80 ) if you say that He creates, having Karma as 
Karma itself be (the caused 
wMt need of Isvara ? Nor can an auxiliary obstruct 
principal agent, since, in that 
there would be a contradiction of its 
md^Mdence. Moreover, activity is seen to 
egoistic and altruistic motives, 
can any egoistic motive belong to Isvara* 
“otives altruistic, then. He being: 
^k®’ no jusUfication for 

Nor 13 there anr 
which 13 purely altruistic, because suci» 
a desire for selfish gam 
to others, etc. The^ 
re, let Karma alone be the cause of tha world. - 


THE DISABIIITIES OF.•D^DU^S ABROAD 
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i> of a quite different nature It aims, 
simply show ns that the dwcci cause of the world 
u really Praknti ind not Iswra who is only 
4ndhTeeltj associated with her and that as erea 
the Srati says that the diirci eawse of the world 
13 Praknti tl era is neither scnptmal nor any 
other aithortative evidence ’‘to prove that Is\ara 
IS the d icct cause of the world Of course Isvara 
may be called the iidircefeause for Pmkf ti has 
acqa red the po ver of causabty by virtue of her 
prox rmly to Hi n but in Himself Isvara i3 beyond 
all attachment and eternally free. This i . in faiA 
all that Uie Saokhy a haa to teach in those aphorisms 
It 13 therefore not stranse and inexpl cable 
that such able co nuientators aa Aniruddba, Alaha 
deva and Bijoan "hwe been so misled as toextract 
from them a theory which i not only astoondins 
bnt also abaolutely mcon^ stent avith the teachings 
of the bankhya Ph losophy as expounded by other 
and far more authentic treatises, and what is more 
even with Bjnanaown assertion that the Lord 
in the person of Hapila, taught by th s Viveka-Saatra, 
Lessons on D sen ninaQan between the Self and 
the Not Self consisting of six hooks val d argu 
menL, not conflict ns aiith the Yeda (Preface to 
he Commentary ' bj B jnana Bhikahn on the 


SaaUiya Philosophy) Again Now m order to 
teach a complete system of val d arguments for 
the purpose of Alanana, ^ intellect on that is 
assimilation difTerentiation and elaboration in 
tl oii'’ht of the ttuth thus heard, i e learnt from 
the Veda^ there appeared on earth Naravana. m 
the person nf Lapila. as the author of the Sankhya 
System of Thought for the purpose of annihilation 
of the lofioUe sufTenngs or all i vas or embodied 
selves Ibov do vn to Him (Vide the Preface) 
Many other sim lar texts mav be quoted from the 
-orctace. b i they are sufficient for oar present 
-purpose \Vc should notice two thmgs in the 
above quotat ons First if the Lord in the person 
of hap ia, taught the Sankhya Philosophy how 
could He teach a doctrme palpably inconsistent 
with the Veda which ondoubtedly declares the 
existence of Isvara in numerous texts? It should 
be remembered also that m the Tatt va-SamaoO 
Panchacikha Sutram and Sankhya Earika, there 
IS ab^Iutely nothing wh ch purports to sav that 
Isvara does not exist or there is no evidence of 
His ex olenee and moreover we shall presently 
see that there are posiitve ev dences of the 
existence of Isvara not only m them but also in 
the Saokhya-Pravachaoa-Sutram Use f 
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Bi R DAYAU ICS 

Coj imunicated by the Presidettt of the Indian UmUj League Cambridge 


T O nnderstand the problem of the social 
and political eqnalitv of the lodians id 
other parts of the British Empire it is 
essential to koo^^ tho distnbntion of the 
Indians in the respective parts for tbeirdis 
abilities increase with the incrense.- in the 
number of Indians domiciled lu a dominion 
The total number of.. Indians in the empire 
outside India is a little over Z millions Sooth 
Afnca has 150000 of which 135 500 or 90 
per cent are la Natal 11 000 in the Trans 
Taal and 7 000 in the Cape East Africa has 
-47(100 of which 23000 are m Kenya Bntu>h 
Guiana and Trinidad have 130000 each' and 
Pij) has 60000 Canada has 5 000 Australia 
4()00 and New Ztaland 500 The position 
in various parts is as iollow" — 


Nkv Zeala>d 

Tho Government treats Indians on a 
fooling of equality Indians can live there 
as fellow citizens in honour They enjoy 

21-0 


the franchise in common with all British 
subjects and are excluded frogi the.^ benefits 
of the Old Age Pensions The- New Zealand 
government has promised to give sympathetic 
consideration to this grievance when' the 
Act comes up for revision Bui in practice 
little hardship is likely to be felt, as it is 
unlikely that any Indian will fnl^ the con- 
ditions regarding the age, required by the 
Act for some years to come It is to be 
noted that the number o^r Indians in New 
Zealand is only 500 < 


ArSTBlLLl 

Out of a population of o millions only 
4000 ate Ind ans The disabilities which the 
Indians suffer from, are comparatively small 
The Indians do not possess the dominion 
franchise neither have they got the State 
franchise in Queensland and ‘Western 
Australia As a result of Air Sastri s visit 
th“ respective go% etnments' have promised 
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syopatbetic considerabon -inii 

JitfSiSE'S 

"as also given that ““"ranco 

“t tte'^A^ttSian H,ah‘?™,'°' "‘® 

the Indians is contarv to'Vi, “,*'“6® fwm 
““rt taa Ihevetoro ordered “oJ the 
conccraod ‘o be riaoed on , 1 ?° ‘“J'^iduals 
letter giving th,i^‘“ fl"® register The 
another prclimiiarr s?c?“‘‘r^° i “1* 

More the franchise eif .I" 1“^®“ 
been secured for the rnd?o«^® 1® bare 


ra in British Columbia only where Icdisas 
ave political disabilities Sympathetic coo 
eration was shown to the grievances about 
e ucatiOD The Canadian govercnient tcioed 
own the proposal to confer Dominion su&ogf 
OD Indians settled, in British Columbia 


South Afkica 

of the Indian problem lie> 
>n bouth Africa. 'When the Sonfh Ifncan 
war broke out nno * 1 ,,. ..ewcm. ws. 


„ *oi«o Africa. 'When the Sonfh Ifncan 

ei^f j X of the chief causes iffc 

,Jo he the ill treatment of Indians 
er the regime of President Kruger tofd 
^nsdowne then expressed the view that tli“ 
11.1^ of the Indians was the wor^t ^ 


oient of the Indians was the woi 

fhe Transvaal Republic Tli 
thft Republics became part ci 

me British Empire and the condition of ti» 
^ans became even worse than before, 


Tn^..‘ u ^“Pire and the cond 
tn /k“ became even worse than beimc, .*■ 
hv ih ^ords of Hr Sastrj, it was admith 
Oy the Imnorinl ’ 1 . ... * .L— „(jre 


b«r.ocurcd‘rr 

»» '‘“bculty «bout It',' “ticpaTe?""^ 


hv ih ^ords of Hr Sastrj, it was adn 
Im ®®''®PP“eDt that they ” 

mv.™ “ suitable remedy in self 

^lg®'^*°S Domimoes thau under fore.® 
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trader aad vyberever ho desjxes to reside or 
to 0 ^ land, it is for the purpose of trading 
Ihe question rcsolres lUelf nto “On what « 
terms is the Indian to trade in the 
'hansTaid ^ 

Both Indians and Enropoans rcqniro licence 
to trade m Transvaal Licences are of two kinds 
general and special The general licence to be 
a dealer cannot be rofused, bat the special 
one to be a grocer, a pedlar, a hawker, eta, 

15 granted hy tbo Municipal CcqdciI and 
could be refused on the ground that “the 
applicant is not a desirable person to bold such 
a licence." An appeal can bo made to a 
magistrate. Appeals in 1918 m Krugersdorf 
Township were snccessf ul, Again, the Jlepublicaa 
Law of 18S3 prohibits* the ownership of 
fired property by Asiatics in the Trans 
vaal and indicatos bazaars and locations as 
their proper abode. This was observed more 
in its breach thao. in its ob>ervajce/ Indians 
evaded it by bolding land intho name of com 
pontes. CourU have held that cotnpaoies can> 
not be Asiatic and so could bold laud. 'Did 
Gold Law of 1003 prohibited a coloured 
person front residing on or occupying any 
stand on proclaimed ground except as a 
bona fide servant This for sometime was 
not enforced Early m 1019, the Municipal 
Council of Cruzersdocf obtained injaactioo 
under the Gold Law restraining a European 
owner of property ou proclaimed ground for 
leasing it to an Indian This succors led to 
a general filing of applications for eviction 
of Indians who petitioned Parliament for 
redress The Parliament appointed a Com- 
mittee Tho European witnessS;, referred to 
theloss of business due to Indian competitionin 
their midstand tho depreciation of thoif property 
Tney felt it an economic necessity to reAnct 
Indian trading Indians based their cfainis 
on status and vested rights They had nghts 
to trade and the Government was to safo 
guard it Bnt tbe Select Committee and tbe 
Parliament enacted tbe Asiatics Trading and 
and Land Act It provides that 

1 No new trading 1 censes were to be 
issued to Indians after May 1919except in 
respect to a business for which a licence 
was held by an Indian prior to that date 
11 la non mining areas in the Transvaal an 
Indian applying for a now trading licence wiU 
bo on ttio «amo position as before and 

111 . An Indian cannot own fixed properly in 
tho Transvaal, either by forming a Iiniitcd' 
company or by becoming the mortgagoo of a 
uoaunal European owner 


Tbis led to agitation and tho Asiatic 
Enquiry Conimisstou was appointed lu 
1920 and' its report was published in 1821 
It recommended tbe retention of the law 
prohibiting tbe ownership of land by Asiatics 
but declined to recommend compalsory segre- 
gation. In Natal, it agreed to confino to tbe 
coast belt tho ngbt of Indians to acqniro and 
own land. The Government of India pro- 
tested against it, and this has been al^andoned 
by tho Dojoa Governm''at. Tho Commission 
also recom nended voluntary repatriation 
Some 5(000 have been freely repatriated No 
other act on has been taken on those recom- 
mendations , 

Jo tho meanwbilo the anti Asiatic parlv 
was busv in creating and initiating social 
duabilitios sneh as railway regnUtioos 
debarting Iniians from travelling m any 
other carnages except those reserved for them 
and stroiUr rales restricting tbe nso of tram 
oars at Durban and oxclndiog them from race 
courses and betting club rooms Tbe Durban 
Land Alienation Ordinance enables mnni- 
cipalitios in selling land to assign it for parti- 
cnlar commnoities and to that extent to 
secure segregation on rendition that Asiatics 
are given reasonable opportunity for acqnir- 
tng adequate residential sites 

Regarding the franchise Indians are h'lp 
less Except lathe Cape they have no franchise 
Id the Capo the principle of racial equalityis 
$Ull adhered to and the franchise is colour- 
btmd There are alternativo propirty and 
wage-earning qualifications togelhor with 
an educational test. In order to pass the test 
tbe applicant for a vote has to sign his name 
and write down his address and occnpation 
la the other three proviDces tbe franchise 
laws are based on frank recognition of racial 
meqaafity The NaCat law winch prescribes 
alternative property and wage earning 
qualifications without an educational test, 
excludes from the franchise natives and 
coloured persons unless in addition tofulfiling 
various other requirements they can obtain 
certificates from the Governor General in 
Council the grant of which is discretionary, 
and Uiero is a bar against admi Sion 
to . the franchise of natives or descen- 
dants in the male line and natives of 
counlnes which have not prior to 189Q ■ 
formed elective institutions founded on the 
parliamentary franchise This barrier 

t&ctively excludes the Bntisj Indians In 
the Tianavaal and tho Orange Froo 

State thoro is no property or wage- 
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eaniing qualification but the francbiso is 
confided to white persons only , all white 
male adults who are Bntish subjects have the 
vote provided they have tne qualification of 
sii months’ residence m the Union The South 
Africa Act of 1909 makes a special provision 
for saf^uarding the continuance of the eiiskng 
franchise in the Cape by providing that any 
alteration of the Franchise Law which disquali 
fies a person from registratien as a voter on 
the ground of race or colour shall reqnire 
*/s majority of both houses of parliament 
sitting together But while the franchise 
law of the Cape is thus safeguarded, the Act 
in other respects makes a serious infrm 
Se^ent on the principle of racial equahty as 
mtherto m force in that province It provides 
that only persons of European descent shall 
be qualified to sit in that parliament This 
involved a decided check on the application 
of P"“ciple of racial equality in the sphere 
of politics and there 13 not the slightest chance 
reoogmboa in the 
Kan^bise Laws of liatal, Transvad and 0 P 
removal ol property and wsBe- 
earamg onaliScsUons Irotn the Transvaal and 
«J D 8 Laws and prescribing u months 
1>“ inLdnced an 
admission to 

of non Europeans 

nf circumstances 

of tte Union of South Africa that its w 
from the Imperial 
Conferenco Resolution of 1921 They cL ba 
well understood from the following figures 

^ Population figures for 1921 

Cape S‘l fkmo 

^atal 140000 1250000 140000 

0 Ts ilm 

w h a 190000 440000 220 


Capo 150 500 
Natal 34 041 

Transvaal 140 5SO 
OPS 4JOOO 


\ oters. 

■White Natives Indians 


14 283 
2 


2129 

45 


sciw . n 1 h .“ S " r „“.“'9 

Class iiio Luropcans argue lu tUDDort nf 
POsiUon Ihat they h.va sctUid tteo M 


pioneers of Furopean civilisation and they 
regard anything which menaces it aS a very 
senous matter The effect of giving the vote- 
to the Indians will he to give it to the* 
natives also and as there is adult suffrage, so 
the Indians will dwamp the Europeans m 
Natal and the blacks will swamp them in the 
whole of South Africa, and this is the position 
they do not consider to be desirable for the 
stability of their civilisation and their 
institutions General Smuts saw that for 
India it might be a question of honour but 
for Europeans it was oue of existence. Not a 
word IS said about the capacity of the Indians- 
or of the natives. The Imperial Conference 
resolutions does not speak of it, hot dealS- 
with the question as one of expediency 
when regarded from the point of view of its 
likely effects on the solidarity of the 
Commonwealth AVhatever may be said by 
the Europeans there is httid doubt that the- 
real difficulty is the racial prejudice It 
might be doe to the fact that the European 
regards every Indian there as a coolie because 
mostly all Indians went there as such and 
the masterly attitude persists stilL He is- 
not prepared to shaie power with those who 
were once his employees The Boer sentiment- 
of exclusiveness also accounts for it The 
racial prejudice does not manifest itself only 
in toe inequality of political rights but m that 
of toeecooomic and social rights as well the 
latest development is the Class Areas bill in- 
^duced in the Union ParhamentlastFebruary 
It prohibits Indians to acquire or lease or re- 
® tease of immovable property in areas 
mlocat^ to the Europeans and also 

lays dovm that no licences or permits 
to trade within the class area will be 
graoted It enables the Government to 
segregate all the domiciled Indians and 
o er Asiatics alike for residence and trade 
ITus segregation means the setting apait of 
areas and generally such locations will be far 
apMl fvoni the toiras, where (ew buyers can go, 
‘■“‘t ‘o meny an Indian and 

lead to compulsory repatriation Mr Duncan in 

hM speech said that “the Bill was due to the 
Twi'.'’,! °Ti‘^° in Natal and the 

menace of competition o( the 


S?al"'rise‘'m dn^totar 

Is / an IndLnToS 

ITS’ fnrifL seu deprecated 

» few desire to go and reside there 
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Saniiary regulatiODs can well creet this 
di&calty The lodiaas are to be insulted and 
deprived of their rights because they are 
nsing m the scale of civilisation, ethciency 
and education and because the Europeans 
cannot beat them m open and fair competition ' 
And the Europeans are to guide the 
barbarous blacks of Africa to civilisation' Mr 
Cteswell very candidly confessed that as no 
SQitable locations for decent living could be 
found the only alternative is repatriation 
He e:rpresaed hu disgust at the increasing 
Wealth and number of traders among the 
Indian community The truth is as some 
witoe&ses. stated that they had no objection 
to tbe presence of the Indian so long ao bo 
remain^ ^ labourer and does not embart on 
commercial and other pursuits, because be 
Would beat the western labonrer every time 
due to low wages Ho doubt tbe last census 
report of South Africa is disconcerting to tbe 
whites over there as the increase of the 
blacks and Indians is proportionately more 
than that of tbe whites There is some white 
unemployment there os well Bat the remedy 
28 sot to get nd of tba other resideatsby 
Sending them to their countries Will England 
be jDstified 10 tnroiog out all aliens because 
ttere is such a great unemployment here ? 
^0 Puropean in South Afnca arrogantly 
looks to his own comfort and position and 
resents any rival however capable in the 
coloured ranks. How far tins policy of racial 
intolerance will conduce to the good 
of Sonth Afnca or the relations of the whiles 
and the coloured is for the future to prove 


Turning now to (he position of Indians lu 
the colonies, wo find tbe situation in Kenya 
very unsatisfactory It is very deplorable as 
the Colony owes much to Indian labour and 
wpital ilr Churchill writes in My Afneau 
Journey — 

“It was the Sikh soldier who l)ore an 1 onour 
ahle part la the coDf( test and pacification of these 
Alncan countries. It is the Ind an trader 
who, peneiratiiis and raaiatamiDK himself m all 
sorts of places to which no white man contu so 
or m wh ch no white man could earn a living ho 
more than anyone eUe developed tbe early 
tegionmjts of tcuda and opened up the first sltmo^ 
means of communication 

Is It possihlo for anv {jovemment with i ^crap 
of respect for honest dealing between nun and nua 
to einUirk upon a pol cy ol deliberately oqueezin.. 
ou* me natives of India from region^ he has esta 
tli^cd himself in under every security of good f.uth* 
^Ost ol all we a^k is such a pobey possible to 


tbegovernment which bears sway over 300 milbons 
of our Indun Empire ? 

Te« It is possible The immigratiou^policy 
declared in the white paper on Kenya is aij 
effective step 'or beeping out the Indian from 
$ast Africa It is of interest to note tbat tbe 
Charter^ granted to the British East Afncaa 
Company by the Sultan of Zanzibar says 
“1^1616 shall be no differential treatment of 
tbe subject of any power as to tndo or settle- 
ment or as to access to markets It is now 
tried tOjtake away or at any rate to restrict 
this ancient right Again of historical 
interest is the fact tbat one claim of Great 
Britain to the protectorate of East Africa 
was tbe presence of His Majesty s Indian 
subjects there before tbe anoesstion It was 
to protect them that the country was placed 
under British rule Similarly ^was, Uiis 
the one cause of tbe Boer War.^ It Is.reipaik 
able bow circumstances change thet views of 
tbe goveroroeots once the objects are achieved 

Regarding tlie present disabilities of tbe 
ludiaos they come under tbe beads of 
fiaocbise segregation ownersip of land and 
immigration which has been already dealt 
with 

Indians are given tbe communal franchise 
All adult Indians male and female are given 
the vote vvitbout any special qnalifications. 
The franchise is also extended to tbe membeis- 
of tbe native states of India Tbe Indians 
claim common electoral toll The Indiana 
elect five members and tbe Europeans eleven 
Tbe Indians thus get a smaller representation 
Communal representation on the legis 
latore has been demanded on tbe ground that 
the white is superior to the coloured Thfr 
government in granting it sayS that no justi 
hcatiOQ IS seen for the suggestion that it is 
derogatory to any of tbe communities so 
represented Some supporters of tba communal 
system cite the Indian example and 1 behevo 
Lord Hardinge was one of them But Indians 
differ as to the value of that system 

''aud even granted their accep ance' 
m Indi\ it IS based on different groindS 
The Indiana are not in a minonty 

jQ Kenya. Why are they to have only five 
representatives’ They outnumber the whites 
and make no less contnbution to theresouice-^ 
of the state and yet they get less reprcsen 
tation Indians as a protest against this bumilia 
tion did not register them«elve3 as voters 
and have not elected any repieseatalive to 
the Kenya I^egislativo Council. 

HiB other grievance was about segregation 
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IS one ol the peacefol methods to gam ones 
end Retaliatory measures are not provoking 
measures bat merely a protest against dis 
abilities snfTered abroad, and make tlio other 
people suffer the same The last Reciprocity 
BiU ot the Indian legislature is thus an 
action in tlio right direction 

The Indians should be careful to scrutinise 
every scheme for the emigration of Indian 
labour The character of Indian emigration 
IS of much importancB The mere fact that in 
tho past mostlj labourers were the immigrants 
in other countnes accounts for the contempt 
with which they are regarded as a lace In 
any fresh fcliemo of emigration it should be 
insisted upon that araplo provision be made 
for the settlement of Indians as independent 
cultivators and planters as well as teachers 
and ministers of religion Fmigralioo oi un 
skilled labour should bo allowed only when 
tho Indian people arc satisfied that tbo Indians 
already domiciled are free from any dis 
abilities and due arrangoments for tiie decent 
living of the new immigrants arc made by 
tho government desirous of Indian immigraoU 
It IS hoped that the Legislators will bo alive 


to ihcit responsibilities in tho matter and 
that the Government of India will not over 
nde their decision in this respect at least 

The policy of the Empire is summed up 
ID the resolution of the Irapenal Conference 
of 1921, which runs as follows — 

This Conference reaffirms that each comrannity 
of the CommemweaUh should enjoy complete 
control over the composition of its population by 
rcstncting emigiation from any of tho other 
communities but rccosuises that there is in- 
congraits between the paition of India m ^ 
equal member of the British Empiie and the 
existence of disabilities upon Bntish Indians law- 
fullv domiciled in some parts of the empire The 
Conference accordingly is of opinion that m the 
interests of tlie solidarity of the BntiNh Common 
wealiii it 18 desirable that t},e rights of sudi 
Indians to citizenship should bo recognised ' 

The representatives of South Africa regret 
their inability to accept this resolution m view of 
tho exceptional circumstances of the greater part of 
the Union Tho Kepresentativcs of India, while 
appreciating their acceptance of this resolution 
nevertheless fee) bound to record their profound 
uincero nt the position of Indians m South Afnca 
and hone that by negotiations between India and 
South Afnca a way can be found, as soon as may 
be to reach a more satisfactory position’ 
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cpaiion whicli has alwaja coademned Bnlish 
Dj^rale and eiploitaUoa of Ireland and the atro- 
c«aes «hich from time to time have been added 
la order to terronzc the people into sabjection In 
rpsakio? thii» plainly-— let U be understood — there 
la no desire to pander to a spmt of patriotic 
self-eotecm ' or “to stir up anli Bntish feeling ’ On 
the contrary there i^ an earnest deaire to see 
Amenca desist from her own" imperial policies 
tabog to heart the lesson to be learned from 
«cli and every nation that has trod* the P-ilh of 
Emmre. There is no desire to paint England 
bla^ bat only to examine facta calmly m tho 
light of truth 

i’nbUo opinion then caunot harm India or hold 
back from freedom Q rite the contrary 
Pnblic opinion la of the utmost importance to her 
if she 13 lO rouse herself and by force of the spirit 
'vithin break the sbackW that bind her It is 
not enough for India to struggle irithin herself for 
Svaraj her leaders must realize the impoitanca 
of world opinion and work for her on an inter- 
^Uonal scale. I&olation la impossible for India, 
tvhat happens there has an mtimat^ beanng upon 
every question of world politics and any change 
m her relations to the Britt-«h Empire has a re- 
yolntionary sigmScaoce reachiog to the remotest 
outposts of the globe It dout ts have existed lo 
uy miods as to what msuioo Indu actually 
^os IQ the miods of Britishers the recent 
lonenal Cooference has dispelled them It ts now 
deani^y establish^ that India is a Panah \a the 
soKialled Bntish Commonwealth of Nations. To 
acqaiie full status of nationhood there is no other 
way than for Indu to enlist the sympathetic en 
cottrogemeat of other peoples by eaUblishtng inter 
sahodal relauonsof her own 
,llr Thompson in his first Prtfau gives the 
Truth has an eternal title to our confeeiion 
thoush we are sure to be the sulTerers bv it as 
reason for his publication of the troth about the 
mutiny yet m the Preface to the American 
whoa of his work he sets a limit to the bene- 
ntial effects of that truth and laments that it 
OHS* be known outside the Empire. He feels 
|eeuly that Bntishers ma«t know the tnitb 
tndiMa, he admits, cannot help but know it, but 
lor the rest of the world “it is not Uieir biisiDej>3 
'jeo note bottom page 12o) Tho weaknrss of 
this alutude is apparent and it makes the author 
At page 121 he accuses bj name the 
Amencan Ilomc Kale League for India of 
spreading an atmosphere of misrepreficnlabOD 
v«arding the facts of Untish rule It is well 
known that men of the typo of Lala I/ajpat Kai 
knd tho Rev Dr Sunderland whom Mr Thompson 
all but names are not persons to spread njis- 
information at out India willi a design to black 
Kuard the British. Their desire has been and is 
exactly the same as that expressed by ^Ir 
itompson m his Preface The futility of Mr 
iQompsons wish mailo in the note already 
referred to frage 12 >1 is only equalled by its 
impo^te. \\o of Amenca are amazed that an 
Lngluhman should have been blind to the weak 
ness of his position which he thus unconsciously 
reveals 

At i^e 121, Mr Thompson ridicules Ihe idea that 
ontish iDlliiencc is the principal factor in the 
nati Indian legislation recently enacted in Amraca. 
■«id indeed the general anti Asian tendency of our 
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government Tho facts of the case are — and it is 
well that the Indian public should know them — 
that the policy of cxclusiou of Indians (called 
Hindoos m America) originated through Bntish 
loitutive oa earl} as 1907-0S when the Canadian 
authorities shamefully til treated the Indiau imi- 
grants and advocated evclusiou of Indians from 
Canada. Tho present Bnme Minister of Canada. 
Mr JIackenzie king was the first to put forward 
this idea. The Canadian autlionties with the 
approval of tho British Government in England 
and possilly with the full sanction of the India 
Office made the proposal to the Amencan authon- 
ties that they slioild exclude Indians as they 
excluded the Chinese This proposition was 
presented demi officially as I was told on ex- 
cellent autl only by Lord Brvee the then English 
Amha^dor m Aasbington This proposition was 
made after a not occurred m the city of 
Belliogham (Mashington State) when several Hindu 
laborers working lo the saw mills were mobbed 
by Americans. These Hindu Jaborers once befonged 
to the Indian Armv and Jiey sought assistance 
from the 8riti'‘h Consul at Seattle which was 
lUilv refused. The Bntish Consul even refused to 
see the poor sufTerers. 


Since lOOS the British authorities have co- 
operated with those of Amenca m carrying out a 
plan of exclusion of Hindus I understand that 
someof the American offi uls and legislators who 
advocated (his plan are Bntisb subiecta naturaUzed 
as Americans and ire in close touch with the 
Bntish Embassy in Wo-shiogton D C la reality 
(here is nothing surpnsing about this espeaally 
when we consider Britain a attitude towards 
Indians in India By Mr Thompsons own 
confession (page 118) Bntons judge Indians 
as slave drivers would and assess the (ir) • 
Virtues as a hunter assesses those of dogs ’ 
\V bat wonder then that the Government for India 
dreads (he consequences should any considerable 
number of loduns acquire Amencan citizenship 
Md (hereby taste the full blessings of fre^om and 
human equality denied them in their own country ? 
I know that in one case tho Bntish Representative 
twice asked that a highly educated Hindu might 
pot be allowed to retain liis Amencin citizenship 
Mr Carnegie Ross British Consul General of ^n 
Irancisco once asked the United bidtea Govem- 
raent to deport a certain number of Hindus to India. 
Indeed it is certain beyond any possibility of dis 

e ule that tho exclusion of H ndus from Amenca 
as been earned on with tho full consent of the 
Bntish India Government which has never protest- 
ed against this policy 


There are many Indians in California who by 
haid labour working under a tornd sun havo 
tecia waste land and some of them thus have 
acquir^ large holdings. Through the anti alien 
Land Law and the rocent Supreme Court decision 
regarding the ineligibility of Hindus to Amencan 
latzonship tli^e Indians havo suffered a grave 
injurtica and lost all tho fruit of their labours but 
theBntisa Government has offered no protKit 
It 's -nell k-nown 
. n (jovennient safe-guaided the 

nghta of British subjects in Korea when Janan 
mtrodoc^ the anU-aliep Land Law there, 

^ Indian subjects 

grow neb and prosperous outside her domain lest 
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The white paper rejects all proposals ol 
segregation The commercial segregation 
was found impracticable and the rosideotial 
segregation is to be secured by building and 
sanitary regulations and not by the objection 
aole method of racial discrimination Segre- 
gation IS to be perpetuated in tho Highlands. 
One argument m favour of segregation which 
IS some times advanced is that there is the 
caste system with its disabilities in India 
■General Smuts says 

I do not see why compulsory segregation is 
resented by Indians I have heard of such things as 
caste in India and have hoard of such a thing as 
of one Indian entirely refusing to nogofiate wilh 
another Indian and I do not sea wliy these 
catchwords freedom and equality should be apph^ 
to Indians m Afnca. It is a case of treatment on 
Its ments We want what is just and fair and to 
place the Indians where they should be " 

Mr .Andrews replies “The Indians expected 
something better in the Bnti«h connection 
than a leturn ^ to the evils of the caste- 
system from which they taemselves are 
peiiDg to get free They arc not prepared 
to be thrust back into a uew caste system 
from outs de just as they are trying to escape 
from rue old 

The policy embodied la the White Paper 
« declared to be based on tho pnaciple of 
Trasteeship for the l tives Ho\v the 
whites beat the native u amply evident from 

■ate confaned and who«e areas are cradoallr 
diminished from the policy of taxation to 
which the natives contribute £300 000 and 
the nch Europeans only £12000 from tho 
policy of the hut-tax which forces every native 
to become a labourer and from the aboimnable 
Registration of Labour Acts and master and 
servants Ordinance under which the natives 
are no better than slaves The wS 

protest of the whites against the naUves 
cultivating cotton and becoming farmers and 
° demonstrate their desire 

to keep tbeni as labourers only The whiles 
argue that the sudden growth of wealth m 
the native community if they bec^e in 
dependent cultivators will turn them he^ds 
-and thus act to their detriment » I hooHS 
'appreciate the syiS of 
the Whites I mentioned the treatSt of 
the natives to show that m Uct ihaL ^ 
nothing of solicitude for the welffrJ ^ 

Jt' Tvut IS 


the Imperial Government if it decided against 
thou, has adopted tho motto, ‘Every 
Eurupoon and every African is an asset to 
Africa, every Indian is a liability” Tlio 
Indians in no way dosiro to deprive the 
natives of their rights and privileges They 
are more considerate towards them than the 
British But tho racial hatred imported into 
East Afnca from tho South is forcing the 
issue to its extreme Tho Indian Oovorn- 
ment had simply to protest against the 
Kenya decision and this appeared to the noble 
Lord Curzon ns a sin for the “subordinate 
dependency 

UOAVDA, Lie 

The Indians in Uganda have no great dis 
abilities. In British Guiana, as mentioned before, 
there are no thcoretio disabilities but in 
praclice Indians suffer from many In Fiji 
they have no municipal and political franchise. 
Thus it 13 seen that wherever tho Indians 
are appreciable m number they are debarred 
from political franchise and they suiler other 
disabilities as well 


USA. 

So mwh for the Indians in tho British 

Empire The position of Indians in the United 
bUtes 13 quite unsatisfactory Their admis 
sioo has long been prohibited. The Indians 
are not well treated socially and this is 
especially the case m the Southern States 
w ere the colour prejudice is very strong 
Ihe Indians are debarred from the rights of 
citizenship pey cannot be naturalised. 

Ihe naturalisation law passed in 1790 pro- 

nlSo a free white 

t become a citizen The same 
hnn succe&sive natoFalisa 

Ind set naturalised 

fn 1 m of citizenship But 

fbe Supreme Court held in Hr 
iL SSd Indians cannot be natur- 

£. aii^ as citizens because they are not 
fera\ free whUo aliens,’ 

cifazen^.n uafuralised lost their 

Sat eviS rh.iJf °o^?«empted in California 
cihzenslim of those ineligible for 

also States should be 

14tt ameidmlnf fbough the 

1870 

the state m which'^\“eVwsi?e®'^ ® ^ 
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that prospenty render unrest m India ma~e 
difficult to control 

It IS a fact, also beyond dispute that British 
authorities do not -wiah to see any large body of 
Indian students coming to Amenca to attend onr 
Universities lor this teasoa it is very difficult 
for Indian students to secure passports to 
como to Amenca. \Ve hear it said that there are 
secret service men stationed here whose sole 
busme«» is to keep watch on the Indiin students 
and to black list those who may le inclined to 
expose the truth about British rule in India 

The mOi.t subtle anti Asian propagandists 
among us arc the highly placed British visitors 
to Amenca and their friends the -loglo-Amencans 
They preach Anglo- American fnendship for World 
Peace and to conserve the supremacy of the 
white Race and to check the menace of the so 
called rising ti le of color Of these the most 
s icce sful iiave been Lord Balfour Hr Baldwin 
Hr LltvdOeoree ilr Iionel Curtis Mr Philip 
of the Rhodes honndation Sir hredencl 
white. Sir valentine Chirol and otheis It is an 
open secret m Amer ca that the Australian Premier 
Bruce w^ts an understanding with Amenta so 
that the latter will co operate with Great Bntain 
when the time comes to attack Japan For the 
Mmo reason Amencans are urged by Bntishere 
like Mr Bywitcr not to relax control over the 
Philipiimes because they hope that some day 
the imush Navy may make use of its harbori 
ror the same reason Anglo-Americans support 
the bincapore base because that will help 
Aaglo-Americaa naval cooperation in the Pacific. 

\‘®c®ntly one of the Highest Amencao 
authorities on die PUillipme luestioa said thS 


but that Empires are doomed to decay Great 
Bntam cannot escape her doom it is merely a 
a lueahou of time Oae hundred and fifty years 
ago the b reach philoaoplier Turgot when asked 
about the expediency of the Government of Louis- 
\VI going to the aid of the revolted Colonies of 
North America answered by announcing as an un- 
escapable law that like npo fruit fron its stem all 
Colonies will separate from the parent country 
aud all subject peoples will emancipate thom«elves. 
This w unquestionably true but events may he 
hastened by wise handling and the results as m 
America in 17(6 are to the advantage of all 
parties lust as Ireland m 19iS the United 
States in 1776 so India today needs the baching 
of world public opinion before she can hope to 
to her true status of nationhood. The spirit of 
individuilism which characteri/es her ancient 
and honorable civ li/ation and of which she is 
justly proud has of late bO rapidly taken ou 
nationalistic expression that a furtliei development 
ID the line of international consciousnebs is already 
manifesting itself If the leaders of India vvislt 
to see their conntry free then tins Ime of operation 
must not be n^lected and it is high time that 
steps be taken to organize her people foe action on 
an mternatianal fir-.Tio TCa fma fnand nf India. 


accorded to the hlipinos by the American Govern* 
mrtt. 13 a direct menace to British rule in India, 
because Indians may be e.vpocted to demand 
sittular concessions uciu^uu 


unanswerably that naUon<» 
like mdmdualb have a soul which is undying 


an mtoroationai sciue No true friend of India 
can object to see her working along every line that 
will aid her in the attainment of freedom 

Let India not forget that Amenca looms large 
m world politics today and that Great Britain 
depends upon Amenca for support With her 
AL « revealed in THE OTHER SIDE 
ur iUb yLLUAL it becomes absolutely ceitain 
tnat m oraer to maintain a grip upon her Empire 
in Asia the approbation of Amenca must be with 
her something more powerful than battle-ships It 
to gam this sunpo't tliousands of Bntisbers come- 
over to cultivate American public opinion then 
Jnaia must rcaliro that she cannot ignore Amenci- 
WisncicTov D C 
December 1926 


gleanings 


The Painter of Children 

and UHxnnQ so idenlil ed with Irencll art ^5? 
noihmg now hlelcd “Amcncan scei^to iJ 

-Sid,’." 

i;s 

“ “"-'"I" <» SiTt-Sl 

Mary tavsiU will bo remcabered a, the painter 


m ^ '^3 of d painter and 

a sister of chants 
trencli critic. Also 
d ^ere a religion. ' 

iiit nukes a further observauon 

tondiin"”*ol!!f ° profound and 

IwhnL perceives that she has a btronc 

human life 

onoti^ lie represents at 

*^1® present and Uie future is Iho 
coSinavUM oMhi Pwessary medium for tlio 
wW?? “8 perpetuation 

the Salon a canvas by her in 

name vnlh tho imj rcssionists. In J/e Herat i 
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One of Maiy Cassatts portraits of ^ 

Her feeUiiR vas ibat the place or the cbila u 
httman life is of hmiUcss importance 



-IN TUE OAEDEN ^ , 

irom a pastel by iliss Cissatt, a mediam si e 
•worked as well as paint. 



Decas s portn t ot Mss Cassatt 
I recoan zed my true masters ” she said to her 
b osrapher Sesard I adm red Manet. 

Courbet and Deeas 

Tni e 13 a forceful editorial that may be safely 
cred ted to the distingu shed crit c Mr Boyal 
C^rtissoz 

Mary Cassatt was a remarkable •woman the 
comrad of those painters who under the banner 
of Impressionism adi eved somethmj; like a levol 
uboQ ID modem ait The mot of Degas makes 
perhaps the t>est epitaph upon her whole career — 
That 13 genuine.' At the close of the famous 
exlubiUoo of 18 9 m which she and the others 
affirmed their independence there was a surplus in 
the treasury ith her share of it Miss Cassatt 
boo.,ht p ctures by Degas and ManeL That, too 
•was I ke her She lived utterly for art 

She had the gift, the /lair but it took time 
before she found herself Go nz abroad wh le she 
•was Stilt a young girl to be a pamter she strajed 
momentar 1} into the stud □ of Charles Chaplm 
a graceful Salonnier Aga nst h s routine habit 
she promptly rebelled and sought instead Uie 
insp rat on of t e old ma ters. Rather oddly she 
found it 1 ret at Farma Th s keen observer this 
pracbUoncr of an essentially French and modern 
directness who..e tenderness neier lured her away 
from the exact statement of fact actually began 
her apprenticeship by lon^ saiuraton m the 
melting Coreepg osity of Correcgio After Italy 
came fai>a a but -with a susceptib lity to Rubens 
rather than to lelasquez in the stimulating pageant 
of the Prado a smceptibilitj so ardent that it 
ultimately carred ler to Antwerp and mtense 
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devotion fo the works of the sreat llemiair Aet entrance of numerous fine metures into divers 
initations were bit prelimmanes to the American collecLons private and public. Her 
mPans talent. That ensu^ judgment on a work of art was impeccable 

^Literarj Digest 



^ „ LAD\ AT TFA 

impresMomsts her alwara 
adinucd masters IS well illustrated m this ^ 
canvas by iliss Cassatt 




1,lr her biographer what Uict 

li&issfgi 

tliat8heforc.:dthcredwirh^tL^^^^ ““ 
bbo and D :A were 

hcrfU\“u"r KnctS\‘“ hutorv that 

clanty were wrtit^ Vtr if, tcclmical 

of thLine^ bl^c^fe J, Jwede 

and tliur mo licre^ ^ hr,.. of tblldren 

ha>0 dn(t-si into ^ntim. nt u?k coulda t 

a mind bhe Ind too live 

It should ® Apropos of her 

JuditiouH connoisseur and lud tS'' do wuh “S 


Cuff Link Watch— the Latest Style m 
Timepieces 


T^s latest mode of wearing the watch has been 
introduced m Germany as a substitute for the 
the wnst watch It is a cuff Iiob tune piece, and 
fmriy mxmrate in spite of its diminutive size, it is 
cdaimed One advantage it has over the wrist 
watch IS that the shirt sleeve doesn t have to bd 



Guff Link Watch 


drawn up Mrt way to the elbow m order to se© 
PO'DfiDi?^ The link on the 
u ^’“5ed and folds flat against the 
ttffe holes 


New Thrills are Found u Giant 
Water Bali 

fourteen feet m diameter. 
Avalon a Catalina 
ikTmi fbe California ooast provides a 

Umllmg water game for swimmers Half of the 








^ CZ4.», ' - . . 







loone Shav, Flying: Kite and Close V ew of Its 
Head with Buttertlj Jlcssenger at Bottom 
the reversal of procedure in ordmarj kites 
■i feature of the des gn is the arrangement of the 
which have movable centers that give the 
etlect of wink ng Another innovation s a bntteifly 
hgure, four feet across that can be made to soar 
up on the string as though attacking the dragon 


Wizard of the Forge 

Working in an ordidary blacksm th shop ith 
cjTtde tools Janies Cran of Plainfield N J has 
attr^ted wide attention by reproducing the beauty 
of flowers in metaL The only tools i»ed were 
* croos-peen hammer tongs of various sizes 
P* and one or two other simple nnplenirats 
all of which were made by the sm th himself Mr 
. ^orks entirely from memory ns ns no 
inodeL He studies nis object closely fixes it 



Lokamanya Tilak 
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not BUD loaded \Mtli tear BAS uoder 1 800 pounds 

E ressure, sufficiei\t to send a mob of 2000 men 
ome weeping biUerlj 

There was a li'’ht machine gun Aiilh a demount 
able stock so that it could bo turned into a 
revolver capable of finD„ several 1 undred shots 
m a minute, or tl rowinc an incendiarj bullet that 
would explode the gasoline tank of a bandit car 



S^TOuld tumble ouf 


use of phin c othes men It was a SS^liber 
gun Itnntr 200 (.rams of lead but with a barrel 
so short that >t slips into the coat pocket and can 
be fired through tho coat without stopping to draw 
It 

There were tear pis eirtndges for reiTilvcra— 
one of them stopped loO angrj gamblers m a 
single raid ono night— bullet proof vests that 
CD'iblo a man to walk ndit up to a spi tmg revol 
ver hand grenades in difTcrcnt colors, four of 
them each color signifying tho contents, which 
ranges from a imld little sneezing gas for mixed 
mobs containing women and cliildren to the 
strongest of tear gases for bamcaded desperadoes. 
There were motorcycles with armored shields 
and bullet proof gloss windows their sidocars 
cQuipped w ith machine guns and sawed off not 
guns. 

There was a suitcase liandlo for bank messen 
pers bags harmle&s so long as the owner bolds 
It but U row mg out clouds of tear gas if any 
unlucky bandit should force tho messenger to 
drop the hag and a bncfcasc for bond messengers 
that worked the same way 
„ P>^tty little desk ornament, sometimes in 
the form of a lirnrd or modeled after a raang 
grej-liound turned out to l>e a gas bomb Connee- 
t^ to e radio C-battery with wires sod switches 
at each door and window it is designed to protect 
your house from burglars or placed on the 
mhier 8 counter wiUi a foot button on the floor 
It will guard against holdup men 

"kVw 1 ttle nickelplatcd devices which 
might be mistaken for some new kind of auto- 
mobue Tcntilator were screwed on a car in 
place of the cowl lights. A button on the floor 
^ j ^ Bas and when pressed 

distributes blinding tears among all witlun a 
tw^y toot range on either side of the automobile. 
«bibits of devices for fighting ennio 
and varied I it even more space was 
f fraffio-control equ pment-somethm" 
ceman with lua locust stick 
a J J automatic lights of 

Hnrfn°. kinds metal markers that can be 
l pavement and will last for years 

fitanil iin t^riffic s gns OTaranteed to 

coistantleavy traffic 
Md j. together like fly paper 

SSssiM slapped down and left for the 

passing auto tires to iron into place 


Cities and palace^ arise 
R-om‘lho BOldm .ea as the day wind dies 
Shadows lengthen flowers lose 
i? ^Yu^ight calm their lustrous hues 
ihe thirsty gardens breathe again 
AS though they had a dream of ram 
And through the floating fragrance pass 
Tawny figure« treading the grass 


IN AN INDIAN GARDEN 

Bt E E SPEIGHT 


Th«li tl’ey bear 

The boon of water everywhere - 
hjarthen jats of gourd like mould 

On herb and root they deftly fling 
eleaming gift „i i.,e ^ ^ 
tl .I'"’"!' "nnaerers eyes 
And their delight as the daywind dies 



THE COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAJI 

Br brajendranath banerji 


T here haro been many great empires m 
the world, bat sooner or liter they 
have all perished The Roman empire 
lasted long because it nos the role 
Dot of a family hot of a whole nation 
Sneh also is the modern Bntish 
empire in India it has been created and 
maintained by the genius energy and 
perseverance of the British race Therefore 
the fate of this empire naturally depends 
upon the intellect and character of the 
Englishmen Scotchmen and Irishmen who 
come out to rule India as civil servants 
and mihtary ofScers 

The Bntish Indian empire was not in 
its ongin a deliberately planned thing I* 
grew np almost accidentolly witbont any 
far sighted preparations at first But after 
its establishment, aa sooa as the neighbouring 
Powers had been curbed (by Clive) a new 
administrative system had been set up (by 
Warren Ha«ting3) and the vexatious question 
o! land revenue settled permanently ( by 
Cornwallis) a great genius and true impena 
list Came to govern India. He was the 
Marquis of Wellesley On the one hand he 
greatly expanded the boundaries of the 
East India Company s dominions and made 
the British Power paramount over almost 
all the Indian princes And on the other 
hand he carefully planned to give pct 
manence to that empire by improving the 
efficiency of the English administrators and 
thereby enlisting the interest and affection 
of the people on the side of their foreign 
rolers. A trading company had suddenly 
become the ruler of millions of meo and 
thousands of square miles but its seryaow 
were still chosen for the purposes of trade 
and not trained for the work of govemment 
Wellesley saw this weak point in the 
Bntish imperialism of his day and set 
himself to remedy the evil with his charac- 
ten»Uc energy He tried to make the raw 
yonng civil and military officers of the 
Company* fit for their task by first teaching 
them tbe laws and languages of the people 
thoroughly and also improving their gene™ 
education in a college directly under bis 
control 


The internal decay of tho Mughal empire 
and the corruption of the old civilization 
and government of the country which 
reached their climax about the middle of 
the 18th century had ffr»t tempted tbe E. I 
Company^ chiefs in Bengal and Madras to 
throw away the pen for the sword and to 
embark on a policv of empire making which 
promised to be at ones easy and profitable 
But this same moral decay of the country 
threw a heavier burden upon the English 
administrators who replaced our native 
rulers As the authorities m Fcgland were 
slow ID directing their agents in India to 
undertake the open and full governuent of 
BeogM and tbe Company s factors and 
clerks were unfit to act as magistrates 
jndges and ambassadors —the newly conquered 
provinces of Beogal and Madras had to pass 
tbroogb tbe terrible misery of a period when 
the Eoglisb in India enioyed power without 
responsibility For tbe good of the people 
as well as for the permanence of British 
rule m India it was imperatively necessary 
that Indian new masters should be properly 
educated AVellcsley s statesmanship lay lu* 
seeing this need clearly and carrying out the 
necessary reform without waiting for the 
Directors sanction 

FoC^DA^OV OF TUB COLLFOE OF FORT WlLLIAiT 

Lord Wellesley came to Bengal m May 
1798 as the arbiter of the destinies of millions 
of people of vanous languages manners 
usages and religions The British possessions 
ID India then formed one of the most 
extensive and populous empires in the world 
and included Bengal Bihar Orissa and 
Benares, the Company s jagir in tho Carnatic, 
the Northern Circars the Baramabal and 
other distnets ceded by Tipu at the peace 
of Seringapatam m 179“^ T1 tse most 
opulent and nourishing parts of India were 
under tbe more immediate and direct 
admm^tratioD of toe Enropean civil servants 
of the East India Company 

But the qualifications of tbe civil servants 
in Bengal — and still more in Madras and 
Bombay seemed to His Excellency very 


23—7 
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^nsahsfacto'rr and h,s .mmsd.ato allenljon S'Ss “ to “ ov*?-' 
was drawn to tneir iroprovemeni. iie lew Geucrat m Council for uio purpoio of becunni to 

that the OTil arose principally from a defect the people of this empire the bLnefit of the anu^ 


at the source and fountain head of the 
seitice, tix the education and habits of the 
junior cinl servants sent to tins country 
The ago at which they usually arrived in 


laws Of iho couQlry, adtuiuis^red 

in the spirit of the Unti&h conbmution ibey 
should bo well informed of tne true and sound 
pimcipfes of Ihe DriUsh tonstitulioa and sulQueat- 
ly grounded m the general principles of odiies civi 


India was between 16 and lb years, and the mnspnidcucc, ibo law of safious. and gener^ 


education received by them st Horne was 
conBned to commercial and mOrcantile 
studies, so that tlieir ignorance of Gio 


iiistoiT in order Unt thej may bo enabled to 
discnmin'ito the charactenstio differento of the 
ecvei^ <^69 of law adniiatalertd wuhin the 
British Empire m India and practically to combine 


languages, laws, usages and customs of tho the spirit of each in the dispen^tioa of justice, 
people whom they had to govein was lamen- and me inaintcuMico of order 
j ^ ** nicnt Finally, their oarb habits should bo so 

, , ,, , , , ,tt « 1 formed as to establish la their minds such solid 

As a remedy tot these defects Weifostey foundations of indusirj, pnidence, mtcgniy. and 

realized that, in order to qualify for the religion, as should effectually guard them ai^nst 

discbarge of their duties which wero of a those temptations and corruptions with, which the 

^ued and »mpl,c.l.d nature and mTolred ^ SL'pl’o* clriS “SV‘‘ln'’rnl;‘d'»n‘f”a 
the combined punciples of Asiatic and in every stauon, cspocially upon iheir first 

European policy and Rovernmi'-nt, — the arnvai m India nor snmiid any precaution be 
education of the junior civil servaefs roust related in India, which is deemed neecs^ry m 
ho nf a miTpd natiirA iM fontiH itmn miict EogUnd, to lurnish a suDlcient supply of men 


be judiciously laid in England, but (bo 
superstructnre must be systematically 
completed in India 

The iollowmg remarks of the Governor* 
General on the uagoUnde aud importaoce 
of the duties of the European civil servants 
axe etill of interest to us 


credit to Ibcmselvcs and with ^vantage to the 
public. Witnout such a constant succession of men 
ID tbe several branches and departments of this 
Government, the wisdom and benevolence of the 
lav must prove vain and loefflcieat" 

The iroportance of the roasleiy of Indian 
languages by tho European ctvU servants 


The duty and policy of the British Govern* was recognized by Wellesley so early that 

ment in Indu require that the system of confidujg a few roontbs after bis arrival in tbis 

the immediate exercise of every br^meb and nnunlrvr lift hnd i«;<iiipd •> nntifip«Hnn fQist 

S'“Ser “l7M) SeotTns ?h°at and 

after tbo 1st January 18ui, no civil servant 


educated m its own service, and subject to its 
own direct control, should be diffused aa widely 
la possible, as well with a view to the stabilUy 
of our own interests os to the bappmesa aod 
welfare of our natiTe auherts The civil 
servants of tbe Eagli-.h East India Company can 
no longer be considered as the agents of a 
commerual concern. They are in fact the 
ministers and oSiters of a powerful sovereign , 
they must now be viewed in that capacity willi 
refcrenLe, not to their nominal bat to tbeir 
pupations. They are reaniied to discharge the 
fuBi-tii ns of Magistrates Ju laes Aml>a sadors, 
and Ooyemoia of provinces Their duties are 
tliose of siaiesmen in every other part of the 
world, willi no other characteristic differences 
tliaQ the obstacles opposed by an unfavoorablo 
diiiute by foreign language by the peculiar 


would b& deemed eligible to any of the 
following offices unless be bad passed an 
cvamtnaUoQ in tbe law^ aod regulations 
enacted by the Governor Geneial and in the 
languages a knowledge of which was 
declaied to be an indispensable qualiScation 
for them — 

Persian and Hindustani for the office of 
Judge or Register C«c) of any Court of 
Justice. 

Bengali for the office of Collector of 
^venuo or of Customs or Commercial 


usages in 1 laws of Ini ^ and by the roOTnera ^«stdent or Salt Agent in Ihe provinces of 
of Its iQhabtaiiu Thvir fslucatim should be Bensal OT Ons'm. 

«>« oHicb of OoUedoro! 

ot tuc of ppTsona dpsim^ to aimilw d® Gastom ot CoaiTC,s!c,ial 

paupaiions in Eirope To this foundation should or Agent for the provision of opium 

^ mlded an luqmale acqnaiatauio ith tho B*® province of Bihar or Benares 


hi^toTy. lana lagci. tuMorai aod manners of the 
po. pie of ludia wnhthe Muha „m.idaa and Hindu 
codtsofUw ind rehuion and with the piluical 
ind fommenul interests and relations of Great 
Hiiiain in Asia. Tt-ey should te regularly tn- 
sirucied m ihe principles and system which 


Tho College of Foit Willum was founded 
by Wellesley in 18U0 He was so eager 
to tho College at work, that he opened 
it and appointed the teachers without waiting 
for the sanction of the Court of Directoti 
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no 


zi Horn©. The actual opening of the ooUego 
dates from the J4tb November 1800 on which 
date lectures comioeoced in the Arabic, 
Persian and Hindustaoi languages. 


Tub College Started 

The Governor General was to be the 
Patron and Visitor of the college The 
members of the Supremo Council and the 
Judges of the Sadar Diwani and Nizamat 
Adalats were to be its Governors The posts 
of Pro?ost and Yico-Pfovost were conferred 
on the Hevd, David Drown, and Hovd 
Clandms Buchanan A B 

The primary duties of the Provost were 
to SQpcriDtcnd and regulate the general 
morals and conduct of the luaiot cinl 
servants 

The following were the first Professors 
appointed to the college 

For teaching the Laws and Regulations 
enacted by the Governor General in Council 
eta, for the civil govetnment of the Untisb 
territories m India G H Barlow 

(John Herbert Hanngfoa succeeded 
Barlow m IhOl) 

Hindu Law and Sanskrit H T Colebrooke 
Hindustani John Gilchrist 

Persian language and / N B Edcooostooe 

Literature \ Francis Gladwin 

Arabic and Persian languages 
and Mahammadan Law Lt. John Baillie 

Greek and Latin Classics Revd Claudius 
Buchanan 

Bengali and San«knt Revd William Carey 

1 st May 1801 

Tamil Revd J PoezoM 

Natural Philosophy Dr James Dinwiddie 

4 March ISOl 

Modern Laneuaces Monsr Duplcssis 

** *• 6 March 1S03 

(Matthew Lurasden appointed assistant to 
Lt Baillie as Examiner in Persian 11 May 
1801) 

The establishment of maulavis and pandits 
Was on a very liberal scale The Arabic, 
Persian, Hindustani and Bengali Departments 
had each a Chief Munshi on a salary of 
Rs- 200 a TQOQtb, and a Second Munsbi on 
Rs. 100 a month There were besides 50 
Sibordinato munshis —20 for the Persian 
B^oartraent, Id for the Hindustani, b for the 
^“<ali at Its 40 each, and 4 lor the Arabic 
BePiWtinenL 


Tim teachership of the Braja bhasha was 
offered to Ltllu Lai Kavi m February IhOd, 
and that of the Marathi language to Vaidya* 
oath — a Marathi Pandit, m February IbOl, 
under the supLimtendence of W Carey For 
home important stations m the diplomatic 
service of the Company, proficiency la Marathi 
was considered an essential qualification 

The Bengali and Sanskrit Department was 
placed under the following heads — 

Professor Revd WiDiamCarej.DD 

Chief Pandit Mrittunjoy Vidyalankar 

Second Pandit Ramnath Dachaspati 

Subordinate Pandits Snpati Miihheiji 
Ananda Cbaudra 
Kujib lochan 
Ka'hinBth 

Padinalocheu Churamani 
Ham ram Bose 

It mar interest the reader to know that 
Pandit Isfawar Chandra Vidyasagar was 
appointed Sherislitadar of the Bengali Depart- 
ment of this college on 29tb December 1841. 
This was Iho starting-point lu tbo puhho 
career of tbo greatest educationist of inoderu 
Bengal * 

The Provost, Vice Provost and all the’ 
Professors after completing 7 years’ service 
m tho collego, were entitled to pensionv, the 
amount of which shobld id do case be less 
than one third of their salary, for the rest 
of tbeir Jives 


Wno Were to be Tauoht 

The benefits of the institution were 
pnnianly extended to all innior civil servants 
newly appointed for the Presidency of 
Bengal, and to all those on the Bengal 
Establishment who -were of less than three 
years' standing They were to spend a term 
of three years at the college during which 
their sole public duty was to undergo the 
prescribed studies Similar privileges were 
given to the junior civil servants of Madras 
and Bombay as from considerations of both 
expense and uniformity, it was thought 
undesirable to establish similar colleges at 
Madras and Bombay Provision was also 
made for the newly arrived railitaiy cadets 
of the Company to bo admitted to the College 
of Foit tViUiara This was the first step 
towards the regular instruction in Iliudnslani 
of the officers belonging to the native corps 

. CoHeire of Fort William Proteedings-i7om« 
Dept VuceiUmeoiis Ao. o74 pp 22 23 
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Erery student m the college of less than 
three years’ standing used to receive a fixed 
allowance of Rs 300 a month, with free 
quarters and board 

Tho college year was divided into four 
terms of two months each, with four vacations 
of one month each The following list shows 
the number of students attending lectures m 
the different subjects in tho third term of 
ISOl — 


Persian language 

30 

Arabic 

8 

Hindustani 

32 

Bengali 

b 

Modern languages 

6 


88 


lue older civilians and military olhcors 
who had mastered tho laws and languages of 
this country were to be selected for diplo- 
matic and judicial appointments 

PcouonoN OF Learmno 

It was Wellesley’s intention to make the 
study of Oriental literature and law the 
prmcpal mm of the Colleje of Fort Wilham 
la order to tacilitate the acquisition ot tho 
‘I'" sladents. 

text books in these languages were composed 

Sblisl, era'll,”' “ n'“' 

rf' snW* or mlh the help 

t °°°? ronards from the College 
Conned tor producing useful literary works 
A copions library, it was thought, would 

sludLl? P'Ofeswrs and 

Students ali^ m promoting the study of the 

aUe’^nrinl^ ® collected many valu- 

Sre Ktoe '““K>»S 03 and 

r ‘S “nSaf C;' .ed"^^ 

di^peSTT ei^r^ri" tol 

ravages of time, accident and neglect Tbev 

Tuf Lf s “t'Xs ‘Va?' ih°‘‘ 
S^n^o‘tpfr^.tW■"- 

others were afterwards withdraw” ta",? 


and transferred to tho Libraries of tho India 
Olhcc, Liondon, and Uie Asiatic Society of 
BoDgol 

la its early da>s Uio collcgo used to 
lend books out. but ni conscqucnco of tho 
loss of many volumes tho practice was dis- 
couraged aud on 1st August 1807 a resolu- 
tion was passed by the Collcgo Council 
imposing restrictions on tho borrowers 
Such learned natives as had occasion to 
consult books, or to make extracts, were 
required^ to visit tho college for that pur- 
pose No book was to bo taken anay from 
the library by any native, oxcoptiog such 
works as lio might be employed by order of 
Iho Collcgo Council to translate, and even in 
that case a special order from tlie Collcgo 
Council under tho signature of tho Secretary 
was required before any book could bo 
issued In 1835 the number of European 
printed books was about C,224, Oriental 
pnntod books about 11,718, and Oriental 
manuscripts— some of which were highly 
illuminated and of great rarity— 4,225 • 

Its Orji-siAi, Pcdlications 
It may interest the reader to know that 
Bengali proso began long boforo Pandit 
Isbwar Chandra Vidyasagar To satisfy the 
curious reader I give below particulars of 
of tho Bengali books which were 
p^ublisbed under the patronage of this 

College — 

cAanlro, History of Raiah 

rnuaprauya from the beginning of the reign of 
of Jahangir by Ram ram 
1 k^ (1801) The autlipr -nho was a Subordinate 
l^dit m the Bengali Department of the college 
Ra 300 fonts compositTon 
imIS r Cfeheee Council He also published in 
an original composition in Bengali 
>n the epistolary form 

. hn^nadiandra diantra The History 

knshnachaadra Rov of Krishnagar 
^teinine the correspondence between the Kajah 
period of their m- 
Published by the Serampur 
j Jbe author, Rajib-lochaa 
of *h^ pMditin the Bengali Department 

translated from the 
original Sanskrit by llnttunjoy \idjalankar, the 

transferred 

a^ Public Library on 
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Chief Pandit in the Bengali Department of the 
■college (Senrapur ISAS) 

4 Tinjaiah or a historj of the Kings of Delhi 
and a Omcral Uistory of the Hindus ^ere also 
•compctocd by ilnttanjoy Yidyalankar 

5 Punistia Panksha or the Test of Man a 
work containing the moral doclnnes of the Hmws 
translated from the Sanskrit by Harapraoad Bai 
a randit attached to the CoMece (ISIS) 

G Dtalogiies uilenrfnf to fnalilate the oeqmnng 
of the Bengali language (1801) and a Di^tqntmj 
of the Brn'inh Language (ISIS* were pnblished by 
the Rerd William Carey m 1815 


Apart from the grammars, books of 
fable-s ethics, etc^ which were specially com 
posed as class bools, other works of great 
ntility and merit in the Sanskrit, Arabic, 


Persian Marathi and other langnages were 


pnbliahed and the public aro indebted to 
this institution for irnich addition to the 
^neral stock of knowledge Many improTe- 
menta were introduced in the larions 
branches of Onenfal printing, such as the 
<iastins of a new and improved fount of 
Devnagan type for the Sanskrit books under 
the supenntendenca of Carey It is with 
satisfaction that we find among the literary 
notices of the college under date July 
1805, that the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
ivent into half shares with the college in 
granting an anooal stipend of £460 to the 
Protestant Missionaries of Serampor 
towards defraying the expenses of pnbltsbing 
the original texts of some of the most 
ancient and authentic Sanskrit works with 
English translation^ The Ramayatut was 
the first book to be published under this 
scheme 


CO\>OCAT10\ 

On the convocation day, which generally 
fell ID the month of February, disputations 
in the Onental languages were held by the 
students appointed by the College Council 
There were one respondent and two opponents 
The respondent defended a position asserted 
by himself in the conne of a short thesis, 
while the chief opponent advanced four 
arguments and the second brought two 
against the respondent’s proposition EaOT 
opponent, after he had finished his arguments, 
had to read a short thesis stating bis 
own opinion on the subject A professor or 
examiner was appointed as moderator who» 
doty it was to stand by the respondrot to 
regulate the di«cussion in order that it 
might be condneted with becoming propnelj 
and to confine the parties to the question 
It is interesting to note tnat this was similar 


to the practice which is stiU followed by 
lodigeuous pandits all over India, and which 
also used to prevail lu the Universities of 
mediaeval Europe 

The subjects of theso disputations were 
very lutertsting, such as — 

Bemsali 

The distribution of Hindus into castes retards 
their piwess m improvement (1803) - 

The translation of the best works extant in the 
Sanskrit into tho popular languages of IndiJU 
would promote the extension of science ana 
cmlization (18()4) . , _ , , . 

A knowledge of the Bengali language is ot 
great importance for jhe transaction of public 
business m Bengal (1807) 

Hi>DUsT\M 

The suicide of Ilmdu widows by luraing them 
selves wilh tho bodies of their deceased husbands 
13 a pracUce repugnant to the natural feelings and 
inconsistent wiin moral duty (1803) 

The Bindaslani language is the most generally 
usefid in India (1803) 

Persia* ^ , , , 

An academical insutution in India is advantage' 
ous to the natives and to the British Nation 
(1802) 

The Persian language is of more utility in the 
genetal administration of the British Empire m 
India than the Hrndnstam (iSOo) 

Essays* or declamations were also 
proDOQDced on the Convocation day in Marathi, 
Sanskrit, etc In 1806 and 1608 the subjects 
of the declamations in Marathi were Fall of 
the ilarathtt Empties and The UhUty of the 
study of the Maratha Language respeotivoly 
When the disputations ended Hts 

Excellency theTisitor awarded to the students 
who bad completed their three years’ course 
of study, the Honorary Diploma inscribed on 
vellum ID the Oriental character, purporting 
that the students had acquired such 

Proficiency in certamof the Onental languages 
as entitled them to a Degree of Honour m 
the same In addition to a Certificate of 
Proficiency and conduct, which every student 
received from the College Council, Degrees 
cf Honour were consjdered requisite 

qualifications for certain high offices Attested 
copies of such certificates were required to 
be submitted to tho Visitor to be entered on 
the public records of Governmeot 

After the distnbution of pnzes and 

diplomas the Tisitor generally delivered a 

• Evgy student was rcqaired to composo one 

essay or aeclamation in Elnglish during tlie couree 
oteach tenn the sjibject of such essays being 
proposed by the College Council The first three 
essays of each term and the the«es pronounced 
at the public disputations in the Onental lan-nia^es 
were printed ra Calcutta for the years 1802 i 
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THE HISTORIAN RAJWADE 

By JADUNATH SARKAR 


T hough ho had been dead to history for 
the last eight years and had made 
philology and sectanao theology the sole 
pursuits of the evening of his life, — the news 
of the actual passing away of Tishwanath 
Kashinath Rajwade on the 3lst of December. 
1926, has come as a painful shock to all 
who really know and care for Indian historical 
studies. The greatest discoverer, the life- 
long searcher, tho esclusive devotee without 
a second love, the most fruitful collector of 
tho raw materials of Maratha history,— a^d at 
the same time their most painstaking (if 
occasionally inexact or perverse) editor and 
their most speedy and prolific publisher, -has 
been lost to us for ever Time may bring 
forth others to carry on his work , but they 
will bo mere Epigoni,— a tamer race of the 
after bom, scanty gleaners after his copious 
harvest , not one of them will dovote.— as 
Kajwado devoted— all thoughts, all passions 
all interests of a long mateless professionless 
lifo to the ceiseless touring of all possible 
and impossible ‘find spots” of historical 
records, amidst hopeless lack of transport, dis- 
comfort, pnvation and fnendlessness , m the 
teeth of iporant hostility and suspicion, 
neglect and inertia from a local public whom 
ho had to humour, coax, educate, and when 
necessary delude 

Ibjuado was a penniless collector,— slighted 

by the nch whose scorn he flung back in 
double measure m tho spirit of a Diogenes, - 
suspected and (as he fancied) hampered by 
the instruments of kw and order against 
whom ho railed without bound, without season, 
liko one possessed. But his actual porforraanca 
inspito of ^0 severe handicaps of hia (ortu^ 
temper and environment, w« wonderfuL lie 
was our pioneer p<ir excellence Ho not only 
blazed tho trail for us, but ho vwas also the 
most daring, tho most ladcfatigable, the most 


extensive and contiuuous digger in our 
histoncil “realms of gold ” 

True, K N Sane had got possession of a 
bundle of Marathi historical letters and V V 
Khare had set himself to examine the old 
Patwardhau sardars’ archives earber and bad 
actually begun the publication oHheir records 
some years before Rajwade send his first 
of volume State papers to the press But the 
former two bad found their materials ready to 
hand and could do their copying and editing 
comfortably at home Rajwade, unlike these, 
was Hie adventurous explorer Ho was the 
true “wandering scholar,” tho typical Brahman 
meodicaot-pilgrim (vowed, however, solely to 
Saraswati) roaming all over tho land year 
after year in quest of every obscure khriae 
Md sanctuary of his adored Goddess of . 
History Every scrap of old paper he found 
was a sacred relic to him in his careful 
handbng and meticulous aunotation of it 

II 

In bis pasaion to save and publish tho 
raw materials of his county’s history, he 
disregarded the laws of ownership— tho un- 
natural ownership of the ignorant and tho 
unworthy He earned on his own shoulders 
histonoal papers that he 
could beg borrow or steal, for more conectly 
Ignorant villagers).— and de- 
^siteiL them m secret refuges selected by him. 
IbTOo places were never made known to the 
fninS— bo learat from bis 
“Sb'. unoompnsloB, 

With ficArir L ® parted company 

his raih.hnrH'^^^ befriended bun . 

woruli hi? "‘‘u Maralhi liisloncal 

I, "If by his aend 

Sotom” Jii 'a Hal no snob 

hSI Son • “Hoolot and editor of MSS, 
ha. been tnoirn since tho days of tho 
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Renaisaance la Europe His gads were, no 
doubt, more modera, tbeic wacld*ralao far 
le>s , but tbe diSeuUies he hal to ^tirmount 
were infinitely greater 

HI 

Vishwanath, the son of ICashmath Rajirade, 
was born at Vadgaon (aomo miles north-wost 
of Paua) OQ 12Ui July ISbl He has givea 
a graphic account oE his school life mth a 
rather lurid picture of the conditioo of 
pnvate schools in Puna m those days in an 
autobiographical paper of his S'lnKiriui LeUt 
Sangralia. At the ago of twelve (187b) be 
began to learn Enghih, but left school after 
only four years, and finally returned to his 
village home, whi uce he passed the Matriculation 
esamination (January 1833) as a private 
candidate His college career was eqaally 
intetropled and unduly ptolouged, not for 
any lotellectual deficieaoy bat far his fioan 
cial difficulties and wayward and reckless 
temperameot In January IStll bo took bis 
B A degree, thus spending nine years in 
finishing a course that normally requires 
three years only But the time was not 
misspent He read extensively and attentive* 
ly la the Deccai College (Puoa) library, and 
ID addition studied Botauy at Bhave’s school 
for a year and a variety ofadditional subjects 
which were not stnctly required for securing 
the B A degree 

At College be shnnned delights and lived 
laborious days. He used to row five to seven 
miles on the river every evening, and by 
plain living and gymnastics acquired excellent 
beallh and staying power In tbe seven 
years from 1834 to 1890 I was not ill for a 
single day ” 

At College, though he negl'^cted to pro 
pare for his examinations, bis favounte 
studies embraced practically every branch of 
knowledge on which books were available 
there, — European history, economics, ethics, 
politicv, theology, logic, mental philosophy, 
all old and new, original and translated works 
In addition he acquired an elementary 
knowledge of Persian and French 

Rajwade bad been married young, but he 
lost his wife just after gradnation, and never 
mamed again, though a year before bis death 
be vainly searched for a new helpmate to 
smooth tho last days of his life 

At first he tooktotcachershipas a profession, 
bnt it was for three years only Next he 
started with a friend a monthly magazine named 
24—8 


BhasJiantai (Translation)! m 1895, m which 
he began to publish his Marathi reudoring of 
Plato’s and Montesquieu’s Epnt dc 

Lois The venture perished m a shoit time 
m a fire which destroyed tho piess and all its 
loatenals Freed from worldly ties by his 
wife’s death, freed from busineos coocerns by 
the fire in the press, Rajwade now devoted 
himself, m the spirit of a true sanuyasif to 
his life’s work, tho reconstruction ot his race’s 
history on an enduring basis As early as 
18^ he had first conceived the idea of 
correcting the ‘thonsands of errors’ in 
Captain Grant DufTs History of the Alahratlas 
by research among original materials To 
this task he was inspired by reading tbe 
original histoncal letters printed m the senes 
called Kavy etihas Sangiaha, and to this task 
he consecrated bis remaining days 
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Vishwanath K Rajwade, b a 1S64-192G 


IV 

The older generation of Maratha scholars 
had put their faith in unantbentic chronicles, 
formal histones, and later narratives. B»jwado| 
with an impatience and contempt which he 
cared not to conceal — pointed out that original 
coDtempurary documents, or state pipers 
proper, were tho only reliable mateiials of 
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speech Wellesley had the satisfaction of 
being pre'.eiit. as Visitor of tho College at 
three annual convocations, when he listened 
to the public disputations and delivered his 
own addresses, from which tho following 
interesting extracts are quoted 

Welj^siet’s idea about the College a\d its 
rcNcnoNs .AS set forth in uis speecdes) 

in the ninst cntieat ]un ture of infuniia 
r "'® Sfltlement of ConquerS^ a "J 

attended hy the extensioa of one trade b\ tho 
annmeiitation of one renenne and bVthe 

«atisfaotinn and with 
. ^^servinc your auspicmns piocresa 
Rntel rf So ‘ihtntes'^d 

anfCdS'f'S'J^tl i SS ornefSf I'-® 

rdS,'Snlt^&£HsS"v™“^^^^ 
Taf-a'S™" ”] 

tes? esIaW'Shini (nr*? a“^?t,« 

oroyerSy of m™ fiSLjJJ''™ d' oonm??i?"o”’ [u® 

IS?fc'oV?p4nffi .■^d'tSnlefnV'fK 
t^n4St%n”“,?S'?of' dKt'te 'h”yV. 
?=„To„rtSfeaS,HnftrV 

for noMic duty A So aid ™d ^. a'»'ifi'S‘"on 
...11 no. lent the Jnwlf »«VnTj tSJ'd^S' 
ministration of affnrs on the ment? ^ 

or descnphon of ita tmhhc offi^ra at ““mber 
of time It IS the dntv of fiofTI! penod 

vour to peipetuate the 
an uniform aystem of public instiint.nn 
pennaaent and cstahlisEofi °,J“S^*’utiOD and by 
future t.mes“\hlKlf h^enifirs can b«“r'* i5 

to L?d£fe^he'7„re’,'SL°'■^rt' 

three rresidenolPs to rrn,y,^J’‘^ resouives of the 

a common Ip nt of at?aS^f 

m-penty a^d honour o 

opes views, and STRierntT/,* n ’ P’t»- 

unite the oCoperation oP ‘o 

iL-ffate-^EXM™ ? 

■” ^h?P,te4« ?rT'?A,te™rrp ^ 

posirc crammars and d cimnanrs .TT^ ™ ®'"* 
tianslationa and ccmpilaiinns for prppannii 
students in tteir rpsof^tfri *7 nse of the 
opemtiqn of these uspM fib^.f'S?"'’ 7^8 The 
confined to the limits of this 
Emotte Such Cth'a” SL'd’”fo'SS;S" 


diffusion of Oriental litciatnro and knowledge in 
every quarter cf ^le giobe [ihre/i, 1803} 

CoDstderablo exertions La\e Lccu employed 
dunog ihe 'ost year in puJihshing elementary works 
Eaiisknt. UcDEali. Hindu 
1*^.! qd^bte and PerEian languaECs A ctaiumar 
1‘itml iMBUtfgo bos also Iwn comiKisod m 
«iia college Great jiupruveracnls have been intro- 
ducod m the art of pnotingthe Onental thonictcrs. 
by nativo artists and scNerol of tho learned 
names are employed in publishing various works 
of Urienial liienlurc under the aid derived from 
tho improved art of pnniing 

of the Statutes is not only to 
provide jDstniction m tho Oriental languages, and 
n^.^i brioches of study jnimwlutely con- 

Etll’l!!: Pfi'fprmanco of offiual functions, 

presents habits of regularity and 

principal purpose in founding ^is 
'ocuro the junior servants of 
unduo influence in tho 
of their official functions and to introduce 
iml 'a® service m perfect freedom 

exempt from every lestroint. 

S7Sa‘Ld'tfou? toy“‘'''““”* ““ 

the Statutes furnish 

that”*^fttrit5^ enforce Uie neressity of acquiniiB 
offl^r '^’fbout 'Which, cveiy publio 

of dependant upon the laflueace 

” ‘® appointed to control 

the feme the EiSt India Companr. 

remfiD**dA^trr.H r*^ country lo this remote 

alfthoRc Si?«^ I!e“v^c“ ® correct observanoo of 
nur^ been framed for the 

Ef^n«h ^nl;^u against the evils of 

nonest a BritisbQoveniiuenL (.September, 1804) 

Of S?v 4ui^L®f ‘^®?^J*¥?“^aQaDd Hindu codes 
‘.be works extant on 
Students Shi *E '^bich the attenuon of the 
TOu^ of .E^bl bo carefully directed In the 

able Dirsrc^q mT^E* ^ trust, that a consider- 
with the aid of tho 
of thS* pnncipal judicial officers 

TOurre of biuhI^^Te^: 1? fetablishing a regular 
codes of law ^® ^obammadan and Hindu 

ct aVGoy™,?,”'!^ f® Ksulal'onit, a»d 
the resDectahlB^^nn^®^! under the guidance of 
departm^*^ will i P^fessor m that 

advantage aniT distm^t^n opportunity of 

shall uursuQ snrE ?®bOQ to those students who 
attention ^i‘b diligence and ' 

within these 

foundation of ihS *1, Provinces is not only the 
hut the mam ™"boDs of people. 

gntisliESpiro n Asi °t ‘bo- 

Empire is simaled ‘b® m3in=pnng of our 

tnuuded by the '? supplied and 

Government From regulations of this 

Provioies are de vvS all iL P™»Psrity of these 

and commerce anti ^11 ?b® sources of our revenue 
andSabihtToflhaf ciedit and the origin 
^ Of that prospenty ire to be found in 
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the coda o! laws which you arc now directed to 
study aod hcrealtec de tiaed to adinmiater to 
expouQd,and to aincniL {Februarj/ 1805^ 

The Fate of the Golleqe 

The Court of Directors had not Wellesley’s 
statesmanihip or foresight , moreorer, tbeir 
one anxiety was to niaintain the financial 
soUeacy of British India Ihey could not 
fally realize the usefulness" and importance 
of an institution like the College of Fort 
WtUtam which had been founded by Wellesley 
withoat any previous reference to them In 
their Public letter, dated 27th January 1801, 
they directed the immediate abolition of the 
college and the re establishment, on an 
enlarged scale, of Mr Gilchrist’s seminary 
which it appears, was in existence in 1799 
Tee Courts letter was written under an 
apprehension of a considerable embarrassment 
in the Company a finances, although Wellesley 
assured the Court lu bis letter of SOih July 
1801 that he had actually provided for the 
current expenses of the college (estimated 
at 4 lakhs pei aanuni) by new resources 
altogether, tiz, by the revival of towa duhes 
and Government customs The Court’s orders 
were received by Wellesley with the deepest 
regret, but he was a strong roau and stoutly 
defended his case in a lengthy letter to the 
Cout^ dated 6tb August which he 

hoped would induce his masters to let the 
college continue as ho bad designed it 

The Court however, modified their decision 
to some extent and on 2ad September 1803 
directed the continuance of the college until 
further orders, the Madras and Bombay 
Writers being excluded from it 

According to this reduced scale, which 
came nto force from January 1807, the offices 
of the Provost and Vice Provost were deom^ 
nnnecasary , all requisite supenotendence 
be found la the Professors or in 
occasional visitations of the Govern ir General 
or the Members of the Council The number 
»i! and muushis was curtailed and 

the European establishment of the colfego 
henceforth stood as follows 
t'spt U^iliie Professor of Persian 

«nd Arabic Rs. 1 500 

Mouat Professor of Hindu taoi lOCO 
W Carev. Professor of Bengali, 
Sanskrit and Marathi 1000 

\i ar Secretary and Librarian tOOO 

Jl'itthew Lu n>don, Examiner oOO 

’kMacdougall Examiner 500 

The Court of Directors, in thoir Pnblic 


letter dated 21 3Iay 1806, declared their 
intention to found a college at Haileyburj 
near Hertford upon an enlarged scale, where 
the writers, destined for public service in 
India, would not only receive instructions in 
all the most u eful braach&> of European 
learning but would also be euabied to acquire 
1 competent knowledge of Oriental languages 
Bat as it might not bo practicable for the 
students at Haileybury to atuiu as perfect a 
Lnowledgo in Oriental languages as cauld be 
wished for, their education was left to bo 
completed m India for which purpose the 
College of Fort William was ordered to be 
rnn on a moderate scale of expense The 
Directors thought that the writers, after they 
had gone through a course of cducatiou at 
Haileybury, would be able to complete their 
studies in the Oriental branches m one 
year at tbe College of Fort William, provided 
they devofed their time and attention 
exclusively to thi« object 

In ^rdance with the Court’s instruo- 
tioDS Mjr Abdul Ah and Mtrza Khalil were 
^ ry of 

Zm and a passage toEogland to teach Peraiau 
and Hindustani at tbe Haileybury College 
which continued for nearly half a century 
Still farther reductions of establishment 

Lord William Bentinck, acting upon the 
saggeslioDS of the Civil Finance Cimmittee 
made a radical change m the system of the 
college From 1st June 1830 the establish- 
ment of the college was confined for tha 

foture to a Secretary and three Exammera 
(CapL Price, Lt Ouseley and Lt Todd) with 
the requisite number of pandits and munshw 
under the Secretary for the instruction of thl 
Students. Lectures to tbe stu enU wem 
disc intioued, and th.. olhees of the thr«. 
Professors tognther with the mun h.a 
and pandits atiached to them respeotiveiv 
were abolished Carey receiving a pension of ' 

’’*1 >" January 

Itfol the college was merged in the Board 
of Examiners * 


• Foe a de^lailed history of tha C(ill,>e.j of !• irt 

WiUiaii. Pro.^'diQ^-. of the Coli-«e of t ^ 
William— f/3H« Dfpt Mi^ctUanioiis N)<> 559 77 
(jo ae of the uro..ea.liQZi volu lies are missinir hut 
the loforouiwn cooUmed therein ^an be aroob. 
mented fr»a the orooeeiings of iha Gen rll 
D-pmne^ no^ ,□ the B-na.l Oweram ni* 
^ord Uiehir^ks Aii-tU of 

^tUfga of l'oTt*ty,U,am Cal im I8i4 
negubxttoiu of Vie College of Fori 18il 
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history Eren before the close of the 19th 
centory he had been seized with the passion 
for documents nudiies which began to rage 
m France and England only a decade later 
His college life ill spent from the point of 
view of the ordinary degree seeking 
stndeut, bad admirably equipped him for this 
task, both in body and raind 

He constantly travelled throughout India 
from Rawal Pindi to Cape Comorin and from 
Karachi to Benares In Maharashtra he 
visited almost every village walking on foot 



letters^ published in 1898 with its long 
Careful complete and learned introduction 
at once established bis fame as the foremost 
historical worker m Maharashtra Ihis 
volume started the senes of Oiigmal 
^Idtcrla!s for the History of the 
^Uirathas{Hai athauchi Itihasauchc Sadhanen) 
of which there were to come forth twenty 
one more before Ins death It contained 301 
histoncal letters ringing in date from 1750 
to Jkovember 1761 or eight months after 
Panipat and is an invaluable source for the 
history of that fatal battle and the events 
leading up to it, as seen from the Maratba 
camps ind courts 

Rajwade had rescued a bundle of waste 
paper from a dry grocers shop at Paithan 
it yielded 23 of these precious letters tin 
the original) 25 more wore supplied by 
Vashudev Yaman Khare a poor school 
master of Miraj 76 by Oovind Rao Bhanu 
of Wai and 182 by Mr ^eronde whose 
ancestor had served in Bundelkbaod and the 
Doah in tbo Panipat period These last, along 
with 51S other papers had been kept in a cano 
basketbox in the lumber room of their family 
mansion at Wai in peace and ucglect for 
nearly a century and a half till April 1897 
when Rajwade opened them 

The introduction to the volume covers 
127 printed pages and is full of varied 
information restrained in tone, and free from 
verbosity It strikes me as tbo best intro 
ductioD he over wrote as it avoids the irre- 
levant prolixity which became a besetting 
sm wiUi him in his old age when bis in 
troductions exceeded hi« texts in length and 
dealt with every conceivable subject under 
the moon 


TishwAnath Kashinath Rajwade. Aged 61 jears 

—partly from poverty and partly from an 
obstinate desire not to enrich the British bv 
patronising their railways » He was not trou 
bled by the need of carrying any baggage or 
even cash or ciedit money At College be 

I^laced together with only a horse blanket 
thro vn over them and during his village 
tours he received free meals as a 
Brahman pilgrim Indeed with a gnm 
humour he once ent^ered bis professiorS 
the Census return is mendicancy • 

inmediate and sinking 
results Ills first volume of histoncd 


But neither this volume uor any of its 
successors was a hnaccial snccess On the 
6rst volume he incurred a debt of Rs 1 400 
(a part of which was due to a fire) Friends 
of learning like the G1 lefs of Miraj ind 
lochal Karanji, gave some help Prof Bijp 
purkar printed five of the volumes at lus own 
expense at a cost of Rs 2 100 and give the 
author 50 copies of each on the sale of 
which Rajwade lived ' Thus bo got only 
Rs 600 out of these book': as 1 e tells us la 
the preface to his sixth volume During his 
travels in search of historical papers up to 
1905 Rajwade piled up a debt of Rs 500 
though he lived like a heimiL But the work 
went on It is the most glorious example 
in our own days of the triumph of the 
human spirit and true devotion over every 
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obstacle oo earth Tho saDaya<^is iadhan/t 
has rvoQ for him tho rcalisatioa of bis souls 
quest, m spito of tho world tho deni and 
tho lle«h ' 

Raj wades literary output forms 22 
Tolumes of materials (sad/ianen) six volumes 
of other historical works and six vclnmes 
of miscellaneous papers. There is hardly an 
issue of the annual C^mpic lien lu and Con 
ference Report of the Puna Itihas 3Iandal 
that IS nut eutiched with hia learned and 
informing papers. 

Later m life Rajwade left tho Puna Itihas 
ilandal— he could not long agree with anybody 
— and joined the Ramdasi sect at Dhulia 
Hts later writings and diccoveries mostly 
appeared in the two monthlies Ilthas ant 
AtUkasiI and Ram last Ei3 latest nnder 
taking left incomplete at bis death was a 
gigantic dictionary of tho verb roots in the 
Marathi language of which he collected about 
20000 examples TTe pass over his philo 
logical studies and excursions into the 
history of ancient Aryan culture colonisation 
ethnology as whimsical or hypercritical 
like Tilak s ventures into the same field 
VI 

In politico Rajwade was typical of 
a certain section of tbe Cbitpavan or Puna 
Rrabmans As bis friend and admirer 
Dr S. V Ketkar writes •— 

"Mr Rajwade believed in the racial super 
lonly of the Chitpavans 'his own community) 
and thus indnlged in many controversies 
He once told me that he hid taken tho 
connt of the first rate men m India during 
the 19th century and mentioned among them 
the names of Nana Saheb [of Bitbar] and 
Tatya Tope of the famous Indian Mutiny of 
1857 He disbelieved that it is ever 
possible for Englishmen to do justice to India 
The politick duty of India is no other than 
to kick the British out of the land 

But there was a slight difficulty in cawy 
ing out this agreeable operation The English 
are not only not very kickable, but also 
very scientific. Rajwade had after all 
rpalised that until tho Indians became a 
highly scientific people they will eta 
remain slaves and subjects The whole 
phenomenon of the disappearance of the 
Maiatha Empire was simply the result of 
inferior science. Enropean nations with 
their superior science were bound to capture 
India 


This view IS easily understandable But 
the Ignoring of the monl factor in history 
that immediately follows this declaration is 
pathetic til its simplicity when wo remember 
Rajwade s age and antecedents He continues 
“Daring the times of the last two Peshwas 
British India was regarded as more safe and 
therefore all the Maratba gold had already 
gone and settled in British territory prior to 
the Fourth Marntha War (1817) and tbe 
gold had gone there because the Englishmen 
had a gun with a longer range and a more 
systematic judicial system Tho ^laratba 
Government, failed also in giving to its 
subjects the sufficient sen^e of protection by 
a systematic judicial system the lack of 
which shows inferior science 

Rajwade with an insane hatred of 
modern Europe could not realise m 
spile of bis omnivorous reading in Itbrane^ 
that behind a modern Europeau army there 
are years of self control bard training exact 
CO ordination of individual efiort, and the 
brain power of tho General Staff— that 
discipline IS amoralpioduct and not a matter 
of long range gun^— that an honest law court 
implies something different flora pbyspal 
science or even knowledge of jurisprudence 
To tbe gross veDolity of the Peshwas officers, 
the debasing vices of the Peshwas family 
tbo selfish discensions of their highest 
nobles and their lack of public spirit (not 
merely in the days of the last two Peshwas but 
even in Shivajis time) the peculiar mentality 
of Rajwade mado him blind 

The wide syntnetio power the passionless 
snperionty to time and pi ice the Olympic 
calm the supreme common sense and tbe 
select and well digested reading — I sliall not 
say of Gibbon— but even of a second rate 
European historian were denied to Rajwade 
And hence he lived and died a collector and 
could not contribute a single history worthy 
of the name His racial prepossessions his 
fiery temperament, his lack of balanced judg 
ment and sanity and his indiscriminate un 
critical reading robbed him of intellectual 
honesty and he was denied the historian s 
supreme achievement of visualising the irnOt 
of the past, though ho gamed the applause of 
a certain class of narrow provincial (or rather 
caste) chauvinists with whom past history is 
only the bondmaid of current politics of the 
stamp orator brand But rest perturbed spirit! 
rest. Uthers will reap where you merelv 
sowed 
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1 propose m this article to examioe the 
trade figures of recent years to seo if 
they indicate any progress of India as a 
manufacturing country My study is by no 
means comprehensiie For such a study, 
not a short paper like this, but a bulky 
volume would be necessary My object is 
to bring out prominently so far as I can, 
certain indications and signs, and not neces- 
sarily proofs and demonastrations I should 
be content if what I have tried to bring out 
herein would provide food for thought and 
matter for detailed investigation to more 
adventurous inquirers 

To arrive at correct results in such a 
study, statistics of industrial production are 
necessary For the present, however, they 
are not available except in the case of 
cotton mills When “Statistics Bills” of 
the kind recently proposed for Bombay 
will be passed into law all over the country 
and details of production in all the manu- 
facturing industries will thus be made avail- 
able on a reliable basis, India may be in a 
position of correctly gauging her industrial 
progress from time to time So far, therefore, 
as It is possible to undertake such a study 
under present limitations, there is no course 
but to proceed on the basis of trade figures, 
supplemented, wherever suitable, by available 
nguies of production I therefore, desire to 
proceed on this basis in my study and see 
what results it yields 

, J stated that I wj^h to confine my 

study to recent years” By “recent years ” 
between 1908-0a and 
1924 25, a period of 17 years It may be 
necessary to explain briefly why this parti- 
cular period has appealed to me Those who 
have been in touch with Indian economic 
literaluie since the late Mr. Dadabhai Kaoroji 
first published bis estimate of the average 
Indian income per head would remember 
that in 18 3 the late Mr Justice Ranade 
a highly instructive address on the 
u of Indian industries during the period 
l&ib-79 to 1892 93, wherein by pro- 
ding CD the ba'is of trade returns he 
as able to si cw that India had ma'i very 


conuderablo progress in manufactures Then 
ID 1910, Prof V G Kalo of the Ferguson 
College proceeded on the simo basii and 
earned the study up to the year 1907-OS 
and found further improvement in the pro- 
cess. though the rate of progress during the 
latter period, t e , from 1893 94 to 1907 08, 
did not prove to be as satisfactory as in the 
first period Since then no further inquiries 
ID this respect have been made, and that is 
the reason why I have taken the particular 
penod from 1908 09 to 1924 25 for my 
purpose It IS plain that I wish to bring the 
inquiry up-to date I cannot but think that 
it would have served our purpose better if 
we were able to mark certain periods in 
Indian industrial development on a somewhat 
scientific basis But for tins purpose an 
exhaustive examination of figures from year 
to year may have to be independently 
undertaken since 1878-70, which, at least for 
the present, I have not found practicable 
1 have therefore confined myself to the 
period from 1008-09 to 1924 25 as a matter 
of meie comcnience and would complete 
the structure begun by the late Mr Justice 
Raimde and partially built by Prof Kale 
In India s transition from a purely agncultuial 
into a partly manufacturing and trading 
country, it is highly useful, if not necessary, 
to note from time to time whether India is 
making progress at all and if so, “whether 
the direction of the movement is correct and 
its velocity satisfactory ” 

One of the first resnlls of India’s being 
brought into the whirl of world commerce 
was the collapse of Indian domestio indns- 
Iriea and the gradual nisticalion of the 
S hid .I™??’”"® things were 

fade liirn could be Then, however, the 
swis S i ^ **■'' rear 1878 79. 

hit ii,' Ih. ““c “b 'CCS velocity 

wi'jhall^ cintil 1907 03 and 

nation of fho whelher in the exami 
S con/, ‘i!d 'ben tho process 

DioaresB. hlr*^ n* ''j ^bat rate of 

Sl^whiob o, ,»PP'ied five different 

tests which may form the chief general lea- 
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Lres cf isdustnal roviral aod grontb Tho 
ini test was the mcrea«o in the exports 
ct icanufactarcd and partly manufactured 
pxiii. During the pcncd from ISib-iS to 
133^93. the period wtiich Mr lUnado exa> 
s.Ded, the annuai increase of nanufactored 
tipoils was 13 per cent., but during the 
litter period, « from 1S^*3 94 to 1907 03 
{lASiocd by Prof. Kale the annual iocrta.->o 
*« only y per cent In the third period 
cox under examination the manufactured 
eiports iDcrea'>ed from 30 crorca m lOO? O-) 
b &t crorea in 19il J5 i e by 215 per 
cent Tbis means an annual increase of 12 ‘/a per 
cest as against 0 per cent in tho prertoos 
period hroni this, it may at first sight 
appear that our rate of progress has increased 
wbercaa it is not Deccsfanl> tho case. 
The prices of manufactured goods hare gone 
op abnormally during reci.nt jears, tapccully 
i.Dc« the declaration of war, on which 
accoant tho raluo of tho manufactnred goods 
appears to bo swelled. It should not also 
hs forgotten that this after all is one of the 
: firs tests and its indications may proro 
iQconcct when other tests are applied. 

The second test applied by Mr Ilanado 
*ai the po'centage of tho increase in tho 
exports of raw produce If this percentage 
happened to bo less than the percentage of 
increase in tho exports of manufactured goods 
there wa» reason to think that India was 
adTiDciDg as a piannfactunng country In 
the period from 1907 03 to 25 Uio 
absolnto n'JO in tlio exports of raw produce 
was from 13i crorts to 297 crorcs i c, 221 
per cent, in other words tho annual nso 
Was 13 per cent This, compared with tho 
annnal nae of 12'/j per cent in tho exports 
of oanufactured goods docs not speak well 
for India’s industrial progress. In tho penod 
from 1678-79 to 1602 93, which was examined 
by Mr Kanade, tho annual percentage of 
t iDcrcaso in the exports of raw produce wm 
3 as against the percentage of 12 in the 
ca»e of manufactured exports, which was a 
clear sign of Industrial progress that is to 
Say, of a j,rcatcr utilization of tho raw pr^ 
ducts for industrial uso in the country itMlf 
In the second period also » e, from 1B9>- 
94 to 1907 08, tho annual percentage of 
increase m raw exports was only 4 os agam^ 
9 in the case of manufactured exports, which 
was also an indication of progress Only in 
the period now examined herein, * e froin 
1908 -Oj to 1924-25 tho annual percentage ol 
increase in raw exports far from being loss 


thi n tboperccolago of lacrtaso in manufactured 
exporta was actually a little mom than tho latter 
Fnttbcr. this poiition would appiar to be 
still more senoui. when it is considered that 
tho iocrea>o m the price of ravr produce 
during tho penod was not so high as in tho 
case of manufactured goods. Houghly. while 
the price of manufactured goods is now 
about 130 per cent, higher than in 1913 U, 
tho pre-war year, tho prico of raw produce 
has risen only by about 30 to 40 percent, 
which means that if it were possible to 
compare these percentages quantitatively by 
reducing tho various Linds of goods to one 
nnif nn standard as is p< ssiblc in the case 
of values there would bo found to be a ver) 
serious disproportiou between tho percentage 
of incna'so in raw expirU aud tho percentago 
of mcTcaso in manufactured exports, showing 
the latter in nn exceedingly unfavourablo 
relief 

Thus tho first two tC'ts hare not given 
08 satisfactory results as to tho alato of 
mdustnai progress lu Indio, so far at least 
as trado figures can interpret it. I/it 
us SCO if tho third test applied by Mr lUnado 
gives any indication of progress m manufac- 
tures. This third tc»t is tho percentage of 
increase in tho imports of manufactured 
goods, which if found to bo less than tho 
percentage of incrcuso m Ibe exports of manu- 
factored goods, may bo taLen ns an indication 
of progress in indigenous manufacture. In 
Uio first penod examined by Mr Uanado, Iho 
ooouai percentage of increase id tho imports 
of tnooufactured goods into India was 2 8 
only as against 15 in tho exports of manufac 
(ured goods In the second period, this 
percentage worked out to 0 2 as against 0 
ID Uio case of manufactured exports But in 
tho third penod now under oxominalion. Uio 
imports of manufactures rose absolutely by 
2G4 per cent, dunng tho period, or by an 
annual percentage of 15Vt per cent, whilo tho 
percentage of tho increase in tho exports of 
manufactured goods was only liVi per cout 
How can this bo explained unless by suppos- 
ing that India has in fact sufTcred a set-back 
ID her mdustnai advanco during tho period? 
There is no question hero of tho difTcring 
increases in tho level of prices, sinco it may 
bo taken for granted that tho companson 
being between manufactured goods on both 
sides, Uio pnccs wero almost the same lo 
both cases Ono explanation of this increase 
ID UiQ inipotts of manufactured goods is 
surely to bo found m tho fact that tho 
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staodard of living m India has increased in 
recent years very considerably, that is to say, 
the average Indian to day is consuming more 
goods than he used to do formerly This does 
not necessarily mean that he has grown 
richer, but it certainly means that ho has 
become a seeter after modern comforts and 
it IS possible his standard of decency has in 
recent years increased in a larger proportion 
than his earning capacity It may also be 
that a larger proportion of Indian manufac- 
tnred goods is being consumed in the coontry, 
leavinga, comparatively small surplus for 
exports. It deserves to be mentioned jn this 
connection that it vas dun g th.s period 
from 1S03-09 to 1924 25 that the Swadeshi 
movement was lu entrgetiu operation And be- 
sides India being a very extensive country 
with a wide market of her own, the increase 
or decrease in the exports of manufactured 
goods does not apply to her as a test of her 
industrial progress to the «aa)e extent that 
It may apply to another country which has 
largely to depend upon foreign markets for 
the manutactured goods Therefore, the larger 
percentage of increase in the imports of 
manufactured goods as compared with the 
percentage of increase in the exports of 
explained to some 
went by other hypotheses than a mere set- 
f® industnal progress Nevertheless 
figures the setback 
theory would still seem to hold good 

As if to corroborate this theory the fourth 
test applied by Mr Ranade points to the 
same conclusion The imports of raw produce 
nto a country may form a test of its indus 
trial progress , especially in the case of a 

stuffs are ample and therefore the raworodace 
imported would be as a rule of the kind 
‘udustnal production The 

examined by Mr Eanade increased by b per 
in the second^perJod 

?n thP annually, but 

Sd* tLv «^a““ied, not only 

dirt they not increase but absolutely declined 

to oroTkSnr -"Sl perSn- 

mmm 


Mr Rauado, dunng the penod nhich he 
examined found that m 1878-79 manufactured 
articles formed 65 percent of the total 
impoitv, but in 1802-93, they formed only 57 
per cent of the total imports, showing a 
proportional decline id manufactured 
imports or an indication of a proportional 
increase in indigenous manufactures This 
satisfactory state of things, so far as- 
was apparent from the interpretation 
of trade figures, continued to exist m the 
second period also, though the process seemed 
to be slower, for while the manufactured 
imports formed 67 per cent of the import 
trade m 1892 '13 they formed only o3 per 
cent of the total imports in 1907 08 In the 
penod under review, however, r c. m the 
third period from 1503-09 to 1021-25, mano 
factured articles formed 75 per cent, of the 
total imports Thus the proce«s visible m the 
fonner two periods, of a steady decline in 
the proportion of manufactured articles to 
the total import®, completely disappeared, and 
on the other hand things seemed to he 
pushed back to what they were even befere 
1878 79 However if we take into considera 
tiOQ the fact that there has been a high 
disproportion between the rise in the price* 
of manufactures and the rise m the price* of 
raw produce the former having risen to about 
150 per cent above tbe pre-war year, and the 
latter to only about 40 per cent, the rise m 
the propoition of manufactured articles to 
the total import trade may not prove to be 
as great as at fir«t sight it appears to be 
This much, however we can say with certain 
ty that tbe encouraging process visible in the 
previous two periods, which we regard as an 
lodication of industrial progress, has not 
continued and that if anything there has been 
a set-bacL 




mat the process has come to a stand s 
during the period under examination, 
lurther evidenced by the fact that the 
of the manufactured export* to 
the total exports has also not shown any 
improvement during the period During the 
urst period manufactured goods forming 8 
per TOnt of the export trade m the beginning, 
r^bed a percentage of lb m 1892 93 , lo 
the latter penod this percentage still further 

1M8-09 to 1924 25, inspite of the extra 
^inatily high rise m the prices of manufacltirod 
^ods as compared nith raw produce, the 
percentage did not improre but stood at 32 
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Thus after applying all the five tests which 
31r Ranade himself used we come to the 
ptiaful coaclusioQ that whilo the first period 
(187fl-79 to 1892 93) examined by Mr Ranade 
disclosed oxtremelj satisfactory progress and 
the second period (1893 94 to 1907 08) 
exaromed by Prof Kale also showed continoa 
tioa of the same process though at a slower 
pace the third period [which has now been 
examined herein does not yield results which 
we can by any means call satisfactory Ou 
the other hand there is every indication of a 
set back in progress We shall however 
sura up tne results of out examination in a 
tabular form before discussing them at length 
The tables would appear as follows — 


Rs. 

Uanufactured exports 39 
Raw exports 134 

^ufactared imports "0 
Raw imports GO 


Taele I 

1907 08 1!l’l-’5''™'SS,°' 

Total Annual 


Rs. 

crorfcj 

84 2t6 12‘ft 

297 221 »3 

IRa ,C4 15'ft 

57 Decreased 5 p c 


TiPLE No n 

Percentase of the annual increase 


•3 

I 

1 


I 

OT 


1 

•2 


ilanufacturedcxports 15 
Raw exports 3 

ilanuficturod imports 28 

Raw imports 0’-^ 


18 8-79 to 1893-94 to 1998 09 to 
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Iho tables above show clearlv '^o far as 
trade figures are capable of showing that 
during the last 17 years from 1907 OS to 
1924 2o India has not shown any pivsrcs>s 
as a manufacturing country and if anything 
there has been a setback This result, which 


oor examination has yielded is rather 
astounding because it was unexpected For 
it was during this period that we expected 
considerable progress The Swadeshi movement 
was, particularly active The war has given 
a material impetus to industrial enterprise 
Enqmiies into industrial matters were under 
taken and Government showed special anxiety 
for the development of Indian industries 
Industrie Departments were created m most 
of tbo pioviDces and the reasoned impression 
came to exist that a new industrial on was 
at hand How then are things to be 
explained ? 

In the first place we have to note that 
the method of our examination does not give 
unfailing results and does not necessarily 
lead to unchallengeable conclusions Trade 
figures can only give us indications and do 
not necessarily form proofs and demonstra 
tions, especially when they are handled 
to interpret tbe maoufactunog progress 
of » couofry To arrive even at an 
approximately correct conclusion statistics 
of production would seem to be necessary and 
these ID present circumstances do not exist 
Theiefore though the trade statistics give us 
results pointipg to a decline in Indian 
maoufacturo’i tbe results may not necoasanly 
be correct Next, we have to temeinbei 
that a cousideiable part of tlie imports 
of manufactured goods consists of machinery 
which m Itself gs a sign of industrial 
growth in a country These imports of 
machinery have been on an increasing 

scale m recent years and therefore 
there vs reason to think that India is 
being steadily industrialised As regards the 
imports of electrical goods and motor cars 
and omnibuses it will be a long tune before 
India will be able to manufacture these kinds 
of goods The most important imports are 
textile manufactures and iron and steel goods. 
The imports of the latter have indeed in reased 
coQSiderablj during the period but this is 
to be explained by ti e fact that large develop 
ment works v*ere undertaken in India and 
tbelndiau demand for steel and iron increas- 
ed somewhat abnorraally As regards textile 
manufactures their imports to day are certainly 
much less than -vhat they were in the pre- 
war period On all ti ese grounds the results 
arrived at m our examination can only be 
accepted with substantial qualihcations. 

Tfith regard to the textile and iron indus- 
tries which are today beyond doubt our 
great national indnstnos something more 
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may be 'sa\d hete , ioi those industries hive 
giren dedaite proofs of material advance 
dunng the period Let us take the cotton 
mill industry, of which statistics of produc* 
tion are available, It has beeu calculated that 
the average pro war consumptioa of cloth 
(oxcludiog hand loom productiou) in India 
was 116 yards per head, which declined to 
86 yards in war years but improved to 11 1 
yards in 19i4 25 Of tho pre war consuiap- 
tioD of 116 yaids 8 4 yards per head 
were supplied by Indian production In 
1921 25 out of xU average consumption 
of 11 1 yeards per head, 5 6 yards wero of 
Indiau production Ihus within tho course 
of about a decade, from meeting rather less 
than one third of her requiiemonts with her 
own mills, India now meets more tbaa half 
That IS surely solid progress of which wc 
may well be proud And this dispels to some 
extent the pessimism created by the results 
that we ootained in our examination of Indian 
industrial progress as reflected in trade figures 
We feel somewhat heartened by the trenobhog 
hope that those results may not be correct 
Further, we have not taken into our 
culculation the band loom production at all , 
contrary to the general impression our band* 
loom weaving industry is au important asset 
to India, and is by no means of less impor 
taoco than tho mill industry The industry 
has shown considerable revival dunng recent 
years. Mr K D Bell ICS, who was 
Secretary to the Indian Industrial Commission 
which reported in 1910 and therealter as 
the Director of Industries m Bombay has 
recently prepared an exhaustive memorandum 
on the hand-weaving industry in India By 
a careinl handling of statistics Mr Bell shows, 
that the hand weaving industry has shown 
steady progress lu productiou since I8y6 
that it was particulary prosperous during ibe 
quinquennium 1911 12 to 1915-16 and that 
though during the next die years it some- 
what declined owing to the effects of war, 
the recovery after the armistice was rapid 
and in 1922 23 the production reached a 
much higher figure than in iyl5-16 


Wu uoxt turn to tho iron and steel 
industry, and wo have no doubt whatsoever 
Uiat during the 1907-08 to 1921 25 period 
there has been a very remarkable progress 
It would even bo moro correct to say that a 
great industry has come into now existence 
In 1907 03 Indian production of iron and 
steel was inconsiderable In 1024, tho year 
for which statistics aro available m a recent 
publication of the Ouological Survey 
Uepattment, tho production of pig iron al- 
togtthoi reachod 872,500 tons the production 
of steel amounted to 218500 tons and 
oven forro manganese, in tho production of 
which India is regarded to bo at a disadvan- 
tage, reachod a production of well nigh 9000 
tons This 13 of course very recent progress 
but it controverts tho indicat ons given by 
tho results of our previous examiuation that 
industrial progress in India in the period 
fiom 1907 03 to 1921 25 has been ml I do 
not propose to examine the state of other 
industries for the very reason that reliable 
statistics icgarding their production are not 
available But 1 think I have given suOicioot 
evidence to show that the results that we 
got in our examination of industrial progress 
as reflected m trade bgures, require to bo 
qualified a great deal 

However, after all is said aud done, a 
solid substratum remains as food for thought. 
Our mind is not entirely at ease Thera must 
be something wrong somewhere It may be 
that wo have progressed in some directions 
aod lost m other directions, so that the total 
result IS what is indicated by the examination 
Though it is ditficult to arrive at any definite 
conclusion one thing at least seems to be 
certain that whatever industrial progress 
Ihpre was in India during the penod from 
1907 08 to 1924 2o wa& much slower than 
what it was during tho period from 187d 79 
to 18i2 93 tho period examined by Mr 
Raoade, as also in the period thereafter to 
190. 08 I do not desire to put it above 
that and yet it would appear the position is 
sutfaciently grave 
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Dt-uinui Gona iv MoDEnf Hivduisii— \ Stch\ 
Ok THE Local and \iu*ace Dhties op SoCTiir^ 
liuu Bj TT«I6^ Theodore Elmore Ph D Be 
printed from the Uniiersitj Studies of the i niio 
illy of Nebraska Pol A1 i\o 1 and 

iuiliskei by th* Chn^tuin L teraluie Society of 
India Madras etc. pp i63 192o 

Tha interest of tbo Trork is mainJi ethno- 
losioil It IS oneoftUe t^o convenient bj»hs ot 
tha ideas and practices o! what maj bo called the 
lower rehsioo in tha Dravidian oountn Iho 
bookbeiDit UisUon \\hiteheads Village G^sof^nlh 
India tOsfoM Universilj Press lOlG 
Whitehead wrote on the same subject in a JMame 
fToimimeiiJ Btilltlin several lears earlier) Bishop 
Whitehead mar bo said to ha^ e maujruntw a 
sTStemalic study of this subject in, the Teluju 
iinarese and Tamil lands Dr Umores own 
enquiries have b^n almost evctusively coDBnea 
to theTeluqii people mostly in ^ellore Di»trict 
A Great deal of miteml naturally cnoueh is 
common to both these w’'iter». but Bishop White* 
heads seems to bo the ms-re ortginal wort wider 
in Its scope and much better arranged ana with a 
title which properly indicates fho s«bje« oi 
CQquirv The title of Dr Elmores book Dravi 
ihaa Gods in Modem Hinduism it must bo con 
fe «od 13 a little loo far r«achinff and even a 
Infle sen^ationalistio. Dr Elmore spcjus ol Uio 
poliucal cononest of the Dravidians bv the Aryans 
in the seconu chapter of his book l^s is ^me- 
what problematic, if we con«ider the whole oi 
Ind a, and siiecimly the present-day Uiavidian 
Lands of the bouth He descnlx-s in some detail 
the typical deities of this lower rehsion as prem 
lent m the South like the Seven Sisters the 
bakiis tha Pcranlalu and Kanaka Dur^amma and 
Posliatnina and gives the legends conawted ^th 
them and with other deitie« as well as the ntnalol 
worship and practices like esorvisra conncctca 
with this religion He also discuasc* the cencra 
featurea and the fundamental conceptions of this 
rclig on the local origin of the dcues and the 
inter-relaLon of tha Isouth Indian Tillage cjilte 
and those of the gotls of Puramc Hinduism The 
dt3<.nptive part will bo u oful m so , far as it 
suptlements the work of Bishop Whitehead and 
others and the chapter on the iundameatm 
Conceptions of Dravidian worship views the 
subject from the standpoint of pnmitive faith 
religion and utual and makes some iiertiaOTt 
snsgcsUons about the basic ideas underlying this 


worship— e e the village deities which are mostly 
tha spirits of depirted people have originated from 
the pniaittve belief in ghosts and the reason of 
Iho Tillage doilies being mostly femalo is also 
discussed as well as the nature of the animal 
-acnfice. The book has partly tbo same value for 
uth India as Crooke s Bdigion a, d Folklore in 
\or(liern India (Oxford Lnitersity Press 1926) 
a much more detailed and scientmcally conceived 
woik baa for Northern India 

The u e of the term rraurfioii to mean all 
non Brah oanical or non Furanio eiemenU in South 
Indian popular relig on is open to question This 
use is due to the old idea that the white Aryjno 
or gloated everything that is noble id Indian 
religion and culture and all that is dark and vile 
cruel and superstitiou like much that we find in 
the popular cuUs of the booth land also of the 
North) and even m Puranic and in Tantric- 
Hindu sm must come from the dark skinned 
abonginai non Aryans We need not go into the 

E iychology underlving this idea, wheiner among 
uropeanr or sniOLg high caste Hindus The 
popular religion of the country side m India with 
Its erode notions and ito primitive rites has been 
frequently contrasted vrith the philosophy of the 
Brahman and the Buddhist and with the nobler 
faiths of Vishnu and Siva and compared with the 
beliefs and practices obtaining among the wild 
tribes of India. There is certainly a great deal in 
this comparison and contrast but we should not 
yield to the temptation to tliecrise by associating 
cults and practices with races about whose orizms 
and e:^y culture md thought we know nothmg 
Bishop Whitehead does not lal>el the worship of 
the village of bouth India spec Really 

UraviduJi, while contra-sting it with that of Vishnu 
and Siva.— with Hmdui»m as a scriptural religion 
in a word Rut Dr Elmore does that, and herein 
he IS not fully warranted He is of coarse awake 
of the fact that Hinduism’ itself is a compoand 
of the old Vedic religion and the ideas and cults 
of Uio non An an.-.- the Dravidians and others 
The Aryans when they came into India brought 
their aathroponiorphic religion their ^7o^shlp of 
BOd» Uko India. Agni, Varona. Sutya. the 
Asvtns. Ushas and the rest and their religious 
ceremoEials like the fite-sacrifce and when they 
were settled in IndA m the North Indian plains, 
gradnally imposing theii language on the original 
inhabitants of the land who were far superior 
numencally (and as recent excavabons in Sindh and 
the Fanjab have shown were certainly not mfenor 
in matenal culture cither) they could not help bei^ 
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inflncnccd by the rolicion mil llio mcntahtj — jo 
net by the ctiUnie as a ukolf-^oi tUesa In conn>o 
ot time by the fnsion of Iho culture and roliwon of 
the Aryan'! and of the non \ryms— tho kois mil 
tho Draviihans—ia IsorUicm India a new culinre 
md relision ai-oso — complex m its ongm but 
sjnthesised into somethin^ liic a \\ ell ordered 
%\holo through the attempts of the best mtcUikcnco 
of India for over a thous.md v cars md this new 
culture and reliffion v\o call Hindu' lithe nlual 
of tho ; lya a beautiful and bloodless ntc with a 
deep philosophy behind it, in ■fthich flowers and 
liMhons ofwatcrormilkandinccnsoaDd Uio produco 
of tlio earth— fruits and leaves and nram— feature as 
mennnSAndm which music plaja its part, is rcalK 
I)ra\idian in ongin and is to 1 e contrasted with 
the Arjan nto of /jowjo with its animal shughtcr 
and bumtoircnn* and its butter and soma libations 
into tho Cro (vido ^L Colhns m Vajias I miktai/w 
Drandie Studies ^o HI lOU pp 9 Cl) if the 
inception of Siva and \ ishnu and of the Great 
aiotlier as cosmic ixiwcrs winch abo have a 
pe-^onal relationship with theworshipperas adoities 
of grace and mercy is also onginaJj Dravidian 
as It 13 conjectured 1 y inan> in contrast to tlio 
nature gods of the \ eda w ilh much more 
powers and ,irnindctir if in fact Uic fervour of 
tho Tamil devotional poetry as m ManilAa 
\asaiar and in tho Sittar and the \zhvare is 
charmtmsho of the Dravidian temperament— and 
IB IS csscntiallv of tho South since 

tho North Ind^ Ihaku and sant viarqa poetry 
has a distinct typo of clow or fragrmco of Us own 
If the basis of the transmicraUon and lamia 
speculations 13 non Aryan {Dravidian or koll 
“B* lyl’cf in a dark abode 

I “®,. which IS Indo-European and Araau 
if in all toe above pomta Hinduism is indebted to 
toe non Aryan, at least as much as to too Aryan 

JUStiriCd ID bWlmg 
catCnOnally as Dran lian all the tebcious 
superstition and the silly and often cnid ntra 
oncmatingm the fear of ehosts which oHun m 
toe South as well as m the ^otth Tlie Instoiy 
tbs development of Hind^m 
^ seemed it is not 
exactly a case of black savages conauered and 
civilised by an enbphtened white race which 
itself pccumbcd to tho influence of environment 
and of a fusion of cults and culture resulting from 
M inevitable mixture in which all the bettor 

the"b°ad "lule Ao Sd 

V due to the mentkity of toe 

Waolbatbamn lahadi coaid not bi siiiSsS 

peoples pt India were no savairps hnt ao 

were a barbarian people avheii STtet fl^d Oim 
emereing into History — barhanan 

bnde7 their SSr^ LSSicS'' 

and althoiiah cnltimlly on a faTlSrre” 
ho civihaed peoplea of tho Neat East -S 
they flrat crao m touch they lyejrablo to mb?? 

lime, and by their possessing the horse, flo 


tint tho Aryan's aiKent into Indiadidnot mean 
the bringing in of i Jiigher t>po of culturo or 
religion Hio Vrjan religion wlucli i3 l>cst 

r reserved m tho Ncilic SamliilLs cannot l>o said to 
0 superior os i rcjiository of high culturo and 
philoaoih) and huh to tho later I'uranic 
Hmduisin which is tho obvious result of i contami 
nation with the religious world of tho non Aiyon 
tlicDravidianand the KoL Tliopossit ility ofsurvivals 
from the I rc-Dravidian and nrc kol negroids of 
SotUhcn India— tlio of Old Tamil literature 
(vide Kanalasablni I'lllais The Thmits IhOO Irars 
iyo)— of tbcir anituistic cults and their ntes is not 
precluded. o shoul 1 take into consideration the 
fact that tho Dnvidians are not on aboriginal 
pco|to of India. I ut, according to some rocent 
opinions have their alBnitics witii ^plcs clso- 
wlicro outsido India,— tho Igistem ilcditcrrancan 
tracts, for instance. 

trom tho abovo iioint of view, the second titio of 
Dr 1 tmore s book A Slii ijof the IjOcoI and I illajt 
Ifedies of 'sniiluni India would suit it far better 
tlian tho other one and Uio remarks about 
Dravidian gods and Dravidian' religion should 
consequentJ) l>o modified \\jth these reservations. 
Dr Ilmoros book gives a g^ surrey of the 
noimistic and fcti^hisUc ends whicli ore still 
living things m SouUicm Indio, and as tnenUoned 
alovc, forms, witli Bishop Whiteheads work 
a valuable ocntnbiition to tlio study of popular 
religion folk loro and ethnology of tho Dravidian 
country 

Na.'<>(ninA:r. 




of LfUers Sene ) Hacllillan 5a 

lot tins generation of students of English 
lUciaturp Uicro havq Ixtea no hand books more 
helpful thp the worlj m tho famous senes edited 
by Jolin Morlcy and it was a happy idea on the 
*1 Publishers to continue tho scnca by 
MOJog volumes on authors who had not previously 
^n included ket on going through too four 
Jlercdito Swinburne 
Md Whitraan-^no has a feclmg that the apphea 
1 B perhaps a misnomer 

Xd^s of literature and literary criticism are never 
static and in 1D2C Uiey aro materially diiTcrent 
wliat they were in 1SS7 when the fir»t 
rolumes of Jlorleys senes were published Tho 
mm ot tlioM earlier volumes was to subonlinato 
of CTiticisin to biography proper and details 
ot the author s life occupi^ tho greater portion 
while the 

^?v, authors have l>ocn 

**^0fpughnes3 by one ofliaal 
. ll’ere is ample room for a 
author s genius an m 
what we consider tho sane 

V U , Nicolsoa Willj all his exnenence of 

r,vaM ? °® ^jron does not wmt to 
SFooTswmhi^Bo f i^™deretndy of the official 
famdsluD whose intimate 

^to?^tas?®T?°®‘ undoubt^y equipped 
bames lifn muc? k details of Swin 

hSi over^Stm^® enummted and Hr Nicolson 
hS! te can busying 

uunseii more with a truer underetanding of the 
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wthor 5 -work. Ho has to offer an explanation for 
the disfavour into which Swinburne has fallen for 
the fact that Swinbarao who to his conteniporanea 
vas the most exciting thing that ever happened 
appears to our later generations as almost ua 
ctterably dull It may even bo said that the poet 
fell into disfavour long Ixfore ha died The older 
crtUca of the present-day re^l the excitement of 
undergraduate days on the publication of the 
Poems and Ballads or “Heptidogia and how 
almost suddenly all this enthusiasm died down 
and while Swinburne went on writing wnling of 
stars and love and waves and flames that 

were deathless or breathless, or battered or 
shattered none of them mattered none of them 
contained any longer any hope all were galvimic— 
reflex action of genius after death 

ilr hicolson finds an explanation for this 
amtude towards Swinburne s work in the sarcoUc 
effects of his melody ” (he fact of co-ordinated 
meaning m his images and the absence m hi<t 
roetry of anv wide wisis of common experience 
Battoilr Jiicolson the examination of Swmbnmes 
niireality is far less intere«ting than that of his 
essential reality tho d scovery of what constituted 
n 3 mtemaf centre. This internal centre he 
13 (aavinoed. was “composed of two dominant and 
conuuung impulses namely the vmpuUe towards 
revolt and the impuUo towards eubmission 
essence of his genius as seen m his 
pest works la his ezuuisite adjastment to the 
tens on between these two impulses between 
the iQstmct of self assertion and the 
mtinct of self*abasemeat This is tho mxin 
totals of Hr Nicolson s stady and it is fully 
wvdoped in the font important chapter? of bis 
Wok —those on “Atalanta. tho '■Poems and Ballads 
senes "Songs before Sunnse and Poems 
Mtt Ballads second senes The examination of 
tne clasaiasm of “Atahinta brings out the success 
ot hwmbume 8 attempt to “reproduce for English 
readere the likeness of a great tragedy with 
something more of true poetic ufe and charm than 
*3 found in Catactaens or ileropc" The 
^hiuiaa symmetry of the sclieme as also the 
melody of lha lyrical passages are properly praised 
Jlr hicolson findsnere a solution of an 
«most intolerable problem of emotional adjustment 
intense emotional relief, an atiitude of 
^Deration an attitude of acquir^ balance. 

fa the “Poems and Mlads of 1866 John 
fforley (o.jid only the feverish carnalily of a 
ffhoot boy over the dirbest passages m Lempnere 
too rarnaUty of the libidmons laureate of a pack 
?t satyrs. Tho present-day cntic docs not mm 
objections to the seventeen poems of passion 
to the volume on any excessive prudery but rather 
on intellectual cons derations As subjectivo lyncal 
poems their fault is that they are based tm an 
®*peneDce which is neither permanent nor general 
iho supreme crises of physical sensation are too 
lugitive to provoke more than a superfciat and 
temporary mponse The experience is generally 
biuiral and “its subsequent evocation can produce 
no fine craobonal vibration and no permanent 
app^ The interest of tlie volume is nowever 
m the savour of a tidelc&s sea, in U e sense of 
utter weariness as brouslit out m "the Garden of 
I rcserpine. m the note of wounded dignity of 
Mrrowful forgiveness of «toical reserve m Tho 
Inumphoflimo and "A Leavc-takmg 


The Song Before Sunrise bring out Swinburne s 
Passion for Liberty to him tho symbol of } outh 
and health ind light and the Thesis is most 
explicit ID Genesis tho Hymn ol Jlaii and 
Uertha, the lost named bemg perhaps iho best 
OTg^tsM of Swinburne s poems In tho “Poems 
and Ballads of 1S7S one finds a certain tremul 
ous lethai^y a certain fi ghtened wistfulness the 
most noteworthy compositions being A vision of 
spring in winter Ex voto A Forsaken Garden 
and Avo atque vole. Tho last thirty years of 
the poets life occupy but two short cliapters and 
however interesting they might have been to 
^^attsDunton or Hr Gosse. ilr Nicolson and 
oursclres arc inclined to slur over them. One 
maj come acro«s delightful pieces like Tlulassms 
or Pan and Thalassius one may like to pause 
for a while over Tristram of Lyonesse but Mr 
Ntcolson has brought out the salient points of 
Snnbunics genius in the preceding /our chapters 
and this is only an epilogue. 

If the task of the literarv critic is to pomt out 
to us t'cauties that no could not have discovert 
for ourselves to enable us to appreciate an 
author n ore truly than before then Hr 
Nicolsoa has succeedra os few entics can and ve 
leave the book convinced that all students of 
literature n general and ot Swinburne m particulai 
will regard it as one of the greatest achievements 
of recent hleriry criticism 

N K. SiPiuMV 

RtoalEconoutofI'.T'ia Dt Jiidfuiiiamal 2fuJierjai 
I Pfi, D Longmans Grun C Co Ltd 1020 
jp '*■19 er ociaio Prue ^ 3 12 

This IS a remarkable publication tho right 
thing at the right time We are glad to find Dr 
Hukenee again m the realm of realistic study of 
lodia. The bumble Palli Sevak has present^ 
tlio vanous facts about Indian village life and 
agiicultoie With great ability and m a style at 
once attractive and thorough Agriculture m India 
ranges from burning or brand cultivation to the 
elaborate system of rotation of crops and garden 
uUivation and conscctuently the physic^ and 
social back grounds of rural hfe are highlj 
varying Dr llukcrjee has dealt with types of 
Village orgaci/atloo as diverse as the compact 
villages of the ludo-gaugetio plain or the scattered 
1 amlcts of the Central Provinces or the terraced 
settlements of tho mounta a regions. Some of the 
chaptois are mere repnats from the same author s 
book on Ground \\ ork of Economics yet every 
page of it IS full of information klthough we 
nave not always seen eye to eye with the author 
(hioughout the book xnd particularly when he 
draws up the Balance sheet of the Bengal Lconomic 
holding yet we are entirely at one with him when 
he says that the problem of populahon growth is 
the problem of the use of land and the orgamsabon 
of agnculturc and the solut on of the agncnlbiral 
problem can be provided chiefly by tho coinbma 
tion of scientific peasant fanning and the 
spread of agncultural co-operabon The form of 
land tenure and (he Ja v of inheritance reunire also 
to be modif ed and above all there is need of 
comptehenavo policy of educabon 

The sta^ of Indian Economics at onr colle'^ps 
or in U e Univeraitj will be mcomplete withoS 
‘"atents of this mslruS 
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Keats Bj H W Garrod Oxford at the 
Clarendon Press 1926 Pp ]o7 os 

This lle^v presentation of Keats poetic bfc and 
«Lnius IS one more valuable addition to a number 
of excellent studies on the same subjeU that have 
appealed one after another dunng a comparativelv 
short penod of time Prof Garrod the author of 
the present volume is an eminent scholar and a 
keen student of Lnch h voctr? his reputation as 
a critic has been already ostabliihed by Ill's boot 
on Uordsworth In this bool on Keats he has 
brouKht a ripe scholarship vitalised by a fine 
ailectivity to bear upon the achievements of one of 
the greatest of English Romantics The task the 
author has set himself in this studj is it \rou1d 
(p exfneate Keats s personality and poetry 
irom all dour ts and misconceptions regarding his 
place among the great poets and the exact v<Jue of 
Ins Metio gift particularly from that over 
emphasis, to -which some of his critics have been 
iTO much p^e on hia being next only to 
bnakespeare by r^on not only of what he had 
achieved but what he woild liave achieved id Iho 
Garrod dissociates 
himself from this -view and avliat with a ouslcrK 
siitirg of evidence both interna and cxteinal be 
appears to have been able to e tabli^h in this 
of Keats lies in tho 
oxeretse of th-» five senses and that though ]>qt 
cxcelkncs tiie poet of exquisite sense impressions 
In®..!® peaco'with himself being continually 

wrmeoted by shadows of thou ht sdieming him 
» 1 j poetry into that of 

This vacillation between sense 
a divorce between imagination and 
o'® soitrce of his vreahne«3 and makes 
poet he la He lacks 

Tr.®.v .!®4 conception and serenity of vision 

poetry satisfy the demands 

humanity His genius hw found its 

fullest blossoming in the Odes and nowhere else 

m h s poetry has he attained that p rfect poise of 

expression and mastery of form which is exclusive 
course of his study the author 

t’' '“Old exposit on of the 

S esolved the Rtroctare of 

H Though It IS 

^ . “^oe with some of his 

n? the cntical apparatus employed is 

-s delK^te as it firml yet, in confining Keats., 
wit to a mere luxury of sensuous impression the 
mspite of himef^f a certain 
^ u j “ ''1® apptec atiou of poetry hor 

1 ? fensoonsness of Krats that 

faculty of perception where thought 
Odi on a m a poem like the 

nm d ihp ! Immutable 

tPasmg Ihe Cold Pastoral 
ilje, loftiest peak of the 

f 'll j not slight, book on Kcafs id it he 

!L*®Pk M f“'l pWsnn, and 

?k““® *'*, “f'er a spintual pre- 
® method of scholarship some- 
what more rigorous perhaps than custom picsenhes 
il il 

SiUK^iEArj; AXD Hu Pi^ias By G F 
liF’dly l^,do>y .^Oxfc^d Vmiers^ Press 


Jimdou 

llunipki 


rrj Bdford 1926 Ep 02 


We Bengalees have an age of Shalkapuro a-, 
well os tho English It was when Derozio and 
Colonel Richardson lectured m the Hindu Collej,e. 
I very man who called himself educated know his 
ShaLespt.ard intimately if not by heart. To-day 
tbinga are not whit they were 1 believe not one 
among the innumerable graduates who are com 
pelled to road Shakespeare at College, reads him 
agam for pleasure The loss of course is theirs. 
I think no one w ill seriously irgue that translations 
of Scandinavian fiction is quite an adequate 
substitute for England s finest contribution to human 
ciyili:.atioa. 

Here is a small and inexpensive book which 
will rekindle the interest of tho man whose 
knowledge of Shakespeare has grown niMy It 
13 an epitome of Shakespeare cnticism Ini tho 
short compass of ninety p ges tho author manages 
to touch upon all the important aspects of 
Shakeapeare s life and w ork® iho appendix gives 
chronological tables of event* and tho plays some 
verv interesting contemporary references to 
Shakespeare and a short bibliography It -mu be 
of kreat u>o to students as an introduction to a 
more piofound study of Shakc'peare bemg more 
manageable than Raleigh » book and more uptodate 
than Dowden s Primer 

N C C 


nirtiii 


n. ^<6 Giryatfcii 

Luebiom 

A domestic novel with qmte a simple plot. 
There arc a few lUustrations. 

IS. ^ GiryaKiiniar Ghosh 

^blished by (he Ganya Pusialtnala o^ce LucI now 

novel written for instructing y oung i.irls 
tiler© are several coloured pictures 

l^LAwiiv Pundit JIahalir Pra ad 

nfhUr Ganga Pnstalmala 

o/fice LueJnoio 1925 Pp bt 

important topics m connection with 
remiume life are touched upon in this work. 

. T^nslated by Mr Gidab 

so 

of nature cure is dealt 
Su^tb. i!^r,k translated from a 

v^Kim^o f ■ranous sources Fiora 

of health andhyteine the subject 

C-Jo»* FraaJ 

1925 ^%) 724 Allahabad 

!■« '“'“J 

in Hindi. Th* literature which is so rare 
vanetj or characters madent*, the 

will connnend^emlplvM 

to the Indian ® to.the readers Catering 

. ‘ho author hie other Hmdi 
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'inwre prefers comedy’ to traced j, and so tho 
aotto IS Alls wlH that ends well 


Vi\ iLWJAk KvuiMvAi Bj Professor /aliu* 
IhUish PuoUshc I h j th" CUond' olficc Uhhabad 
Pp 208 

These tharmin„ tales aro mtendeu for the bojs 
sna „irli and iro w nttea in a rery sitnplo style 


^lA>0Hvn AlTIltASIU Kaiianuan 
Mhur BiUisle. Publiihcl bj the 


Bi J^o/Kw 
r/<a(id office 


These mtervstms historical taleo from the 
TarioQS parts of tho ATOrld numberins 10? are 
« ire to cate A the imagination of the juvenile readers 
We stronglj recommend this book which is 
calculated to acquaint our boys and girls with 
what 13 good and beautiful m other nations of the 
world 


R uirs Baso 


I Tirikii 1% LI BnN Du Vr Goji \aOi 

SW* BALT Pd 144 Pitee Be. I 8 

11* author Vohalla Qnnumopait 

BaneVj lU P) 

A students’ liand book of the English hisforr 
concise yet it omits no essential details written m 
1 siiiiwe and popular languace Though notUioroush 
ly nationalistie m term yet much better than the 
arerago textbook written by (oreisners Also 
contains some mats and charts. Get up poor 

- 2 Broil Apr ca Kv Vat Bj Hr Shia 
W*; ihrff / aiii // I)> 234 

Ivolisher The author Lahore 

Mr Sfrass an American Biddhi t recentlv wrote 
an interesting and eoraprebensive treatise on 
i> indha and his tanchinss This i« % free Urdu 
transiition of that Enslish trcsifiso The translator 
seems to l-e an ardent Buddhist himself so his 
work ha Ken a Ial>our of lose and m sublime dis» 
memd of filthv lucre ha distnl utes his vnluaWo 
ws era is. The onlj recomix-nse he a-ks for 
wm the readers of his book is ito careful perusal 
To the book prooer the translator adds a very 
interesting introduction of his own The style is 
thronshout charm n., The book contains almost all 
•hat la worth knowing m respect of tho hi»tor\ of 
Buddha and Duddhi«m 

3 '^iLVitVN E^IcLw c Bj Maiilit limr Ahmei 
INii P)y JaS fVirn lie J Puhli^lrr Vo) itmmaij 
llasnik fuicnr-uf I »c/orvj Sfrrrf lytichnoir 

\ short narrative of the rulers of Valwa aod 
(1ni«vrat for tho period between S04 A P and 
•JGs \ P wrilUn in a most attr»’tiTe style A 
model of clear crpOaiiion and beautiful language 
A SiLoiii Bj Majiitiiii. S? Pure 12 

I I (O-t The author Ka ii ur JChunl 

(.OM’fipur (t; po 

Osiai* itdeaworf 1 faraoaa french drams A. ibwn 
rendered into Urdu The translator bos fairlv well 
succccilcd la his double attempt to bo faitbfil to 
po onginal and to be interesting to tho Uido- 
saowing public. 


J kurtnr Siui i ComptUti bp 1/ J/o/i i 
1mm aiid 8yel Hah I iif Qat^ar fti 12 J 
PiiceJtcl Publisher ZtUns Sultan Book Ageucij 
Bhopal Stale 

A collection of 'laulant Shilli 3 letters iddri-sscd 
to his two lady friends of Janjira (Bombay) with 
an introduction by ilaulvi Abdul Huquo. Tho late 
jlfautaw a was One of ^e best known (Jrau men of 
letters This collection though’ small is from tho 
literary point of view an acquisition to Urdu 
literature 


6 j^uui Gau RiksiLv. Bj Sjed bci~tr Ahine l 
TXvI.I D., -./I Dh.,.. .,/!/ Piihlixhrr Hut 


author Silapur {Oudli) 


A pamphlet written m the interest of cow pr(> 
tect on by a Mualim The author thoi^li well 
meaning his defeated or at least weakened his 
good cases bv oicr doing hia propositions. 


AfiaM roil Suet 
of St £>lephfns College 
Publisher The author 


By Vaulii Al>aflr Bahinan 
DelhuPp ,03 Pi tee Is 3 


A repnn* revised and enlarged of the authors 
Ic lures on Antic poetry in the Delhi Sb Stephen s 
Collego The book is a vetitable mine of mfoiuia 
ticn draliDS not onfy inth Arabic poetry but also 
with Persian poetrr Urdu poetry and poetry la 
general It includes long and learned diaptera or 
melanlior snailies poetical figures rhyme, meWr 
criticism and many kindred subjects ^d ^ 
immense valuo both for the student and the lay 
rc^cr The only defect is that the stsle is rather 
pedantic and at places too heavy 


GUJARATI 

Tur Poems of Vir BuAKiviiin vm> Neiii 
Biiaktulir Tty the two Jain ioeli-~( padhuaj t,hn 
Ohariiin \ardhaii (jam and bhrt C/iaipro6/a Sun 
tilth an ajiendix constsUnp of the Bhaklamar 
Stotrxi aiul Shri Gimioi^Ginshuar Katpa icilh 
a (nfo frtiiniaft and trplanatnry notes 

bu Prof Hiralal R Anpadia 21 -1 Prtnl^ at the 
Airnafit Pruiiina Prrsi Bomba i Cloth Voter 
Pp 197 Pnee Its. 3 13261 

These poems are wntfen by wav of Padpurti 
to '^omo verees of tlK Bluiltamar Slotra of Shn 
1/b»fHn<7 A«ri Prof Kapadia has collated, trans 
fated and annotated them and produced a scholar' 
Iv work These are but two out of «uch six 
Fadpurti poems 

Aron \ Jo lUAO Axiuj>o By Jao,naudas 
Tnlatnjt hoiban B f . LL B prinh’d ai the 
Soroih Prtnitng Press Tunaaadh Thtrk board 
cover Pp 2'9 Pnee R, 2 8 (1920) (With 
J tdlirts). 

This is a collection of Mr hothans humorous 
articles and ■‘kits contnbnted by him to various 
Tienodirals und x the assumed name of Auliva 
Jaht (the simplo-mindcd Astrologer) Ha has an 
ebtabliaheu place amorrot the very thin ranks of 
hnmorons writers m Gujarat and his contributions 
are gobbIM up with avidjty by the middle 
reader with whom he has become very popular 
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as Ills shts touch their e^ery-day life in its vanoos 
phases— literary religious social and domestic 
He hits out boldly and his close study of oar 
lanous institutions gives a spiciness to his state- 
ments which inspite of their concealed sarcasm 
are uniformly rehshed 


„ Life of SnnniAD D£\CIlA^•nnAJI By Shrtmad 
n..} bagar Shnshicarjt, printed at the Pram 
Press Jhmedabad, Cloth C^er 
L\IV 100 51 Price lie. 0-12 0 a32e) 

Devchandraji {,S Y 174G 1812) was a very 
Jain ascetic, responsible for many acts of 
chanty and known as a writer An introduction 
o^preat value by Mr ilohanlal Desai adds to the 
utility of the book which contains striking ex- 
tracts from his works 


Pir^Nv Sawastiu VI Pol Bj Palel Karanjt 
^ntr<^clar of Cnich Printed at the 
latiya Press Almedalad. Cloth Coier Pn oo3 
ti'tlh photos Price Bs 4 

In vanous paits of Gujarat Cutch and Kathia 
followers (mostly Kunbis) of i 
creed called the Pirana Panth whici in its 
^ amalgam of Hindu and I^dioromedan 
rehjjions u st^ds so to speak midway between 
^ Hindus came to be convert^ to 
^ strong IS Its hold over 

^ery mtereatiog history Its present 
T^Sitii^^i himte Its followers lean towards 
tendencies. This la asserted by those 
u? to save others from 

l!?a time a controversy 

between its followers and 
present subst^tial Nolome is 

Irihft “Pni ^ IT iP® lie calls 

« the 1 01 or Hollowness of the creed and has 
manhal^ in it facts which go to show that 
iIJ .1 ® WDcraled form of a non Hindu creed The 
Ixxik IS written with great vigor and feeling 

K M J 


MARATHI 

Pim>Avoi A&i^ATof; MmuAnov of the SerrjarF 
Brava Vaidya I if S 

fttmself Pages 120^10 

rv! ® majority of our English 
^icAtpd Muntrjmcn there lies a deep-rooted 

V* ^0 Of ,^ho are idlers and tile 
n to imjxiso Upon a 

gullible public. The cxistcnco of pseudo- 
uted not a IrWTto 
prcfudico but intcUoctual honestv md 

k inasmncli os it 

necessity for Uja-ona. Jo^Dhiaaa^tlio ^uSk«^ 
etc, tolhoiracUcoolllalha.jd^aad i*rm5aS 


etc. tlana and other law givers have strictly en 
joined upon every Dwija (or twice-bom) the utter 
ante of Gayatn mantra at least no matter if he 
does not perform Sandhya It !■? commonly 
believed by religious minded oithodox Hindus that 
the Gayatn mantra leads to the Tunja or the 
fourth or the highest stage of the soul in which it 
becomes one with the Supreme Spint, whereas 
other Mantras do not take us so far The author 
has further mentioned some rules which ha%e to 
^ observed in (he practice of meditation and the 
difficulties coming m the way The seven Chakras 
or plexuses m the human body the author conR 
dently asserts are not creations of imagination but 
are realities The author being himself a medical 
man is competent to give his opinion on the 
subject especially when he says it from his own 
experience and the authority of (he late Mahatma. 
Shn Datta Maharaj though sceptics would like to 
have a fuller treatment of the subject with a 
oorroboiatioa from the researches of Westein 
Saentists Similarly while describing the several 
stages of Sandhya wandan and their consequent 
advantages should have been scientifically demons 
trated to carry conviction to lay minds This is 
exactly what the author has failed to do and has 
simply described the several processes of porform- 
iDg Upasana This is a senous defect m the book 
and It considerably detracts from its valoe. tliough 
omerwise the book is highly valuable to those 
who are already initiated m the mysteries of the 
subject and deserves a careful study by those who 
desire to be enlightened on the subject of medi 
tatiOD and to desire practical benefits m the realm 
of spintual ecstacies 

V Q Aitn. 


AAKAJlCJbJjJ 


OrAXisuAT PiukAsn Pahi II teilh an iiitro~ 
auction. Pnee annas 12 Author and publisher, 
li. It iJiirarAar M A LL B Editor har- 
maiecr Dlumcar 

As promised the author lias presented m pretty 
good time the second part of his book. This part 
also bears all the features of the first part and also 
cout^s a long introduction discussing tho source 
grratn«s and purpose of Hindu Plulosophy 

la the introduction the author refrains from 
eutenng into the controversial matter re„arJiDg 
Iho stages of moksha— final liberation— and also the 
Hmory or creaticm and dissolution or absorption As 
all sjslems of philosophy denve theirexistencc and 
iniTCrtwce on the views over these topics tho 

Minor has inspite of himself, to say something 

on them ^ 

views on the 

Ui^ish^o Thought militate against every one of 
ine exisung sectarian interpretauons of it but at 
toe ^e Umc it must be said of them tliat as far 
iS.i,ia a'ii evident and consistenL Ho 
M P?® and that that All is true 

Sum One (tross or 

thi» ^ innher explains 

maaifestaUons is eternal 

nuasjir iJiwarkar stops at thia nnmi — as dot 
reSion Qf° , .Resist® froi^dcscnbrngtho 
Oils stage of 

oolaUon of ibo Utter i. e. eternal bliss. Tbereforu 
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^ cni? defect m iiis attempt to a acT« 
(X^st ^ and cocsiateat tbeory^^f course, liised oa 
Le UpoDbihads— of creation and dissolution or 
atcorpaon is that he has not cxplami^ as he 
ci?ht to have done, the hnale of God 3 i^orL We 
hepe he vill remove this defect in the next 
eduoa After all, Dmoo knoTlcdnc is certainly 
is al';Stmso as the creation is limitless. 

Except in these abstruse points which thoofli 
sapremeiy important m the development of 
collateral relii^oas thoughts, are still too far aboxc 
practical philosophy, tho author has been 
»rmncntl 7 successful in creabnn interest and lovolor 
Hindu Philosophy. Uis stylo is -vinorous and 
metratiuit, nono can CbCape its bewitching, and at 
tunes, its maaterful inllucnco. It is cnually superS 
in respoct of clanty his thoughts are never couched 
in untruo veil lano. The lannuaec of his explaca 
bon of tha ftarmony ficttrcca phdosophy and 
action, supenonty of soul happiness to wordly or 
obiecbplcosure and the truo mcaninn of Moksha 
as eternal lli^kS is inooniparably impressive, lie 
tnes to bno2 within easy comprehension the 
knotty ideiu with regard to tho Source of Evil and 
thos'* on the ongion and nature of the Vedas and 
the bpanishads. lie has charactcrutically exalted 
every human being into “a lover of moVsha ’ and 
has shown him the way and also tho naturo of 
his molsha. 

_ It may not bo doomed a picvous oflcnco to a 
Tlindn by his fello« lltndos if be aamtaios that 
LpaniBhads lend thought to tho philosophy of all 
time and country, if he mamtams that the Vedas 
are the repertory of all csoteno knowledge lordly 
re^i^ by any in modem times and that foreign 
scniiiars hardened with a sense of the greatness of 
their own cinliration are only content with a 
supctflual survey of these senptures and if ho 
opines that his mother<oantry is in a hellish 
condition of slavery and nescience duo to our 
negl^igeuce of Gr^ma N idj a or Divine Know ledge. 

There is no manner of doubt that Mr Diwarkars 
WOK will bo welcomed by all KanarcBO peopio as 
a treasure of kuow ledge and invaluable irgumcnt 
feelingly presented for the study of our sacred 


lio ftlg- Wo caruesliy wish that the author should 
c ni> a„n himself furllicr m similar orcgetical 
pursuits of permanent interest and imi>ortaaaco and 
give Kiunatak. in his incompanble Kannada, tlte 
to^ to our ancient religion 

A.S llAJianLvu.1 

OniNA 

T/te Sahttya /Voc/mr Sanglia whtcJt has been 
tho frait of tho energy of one man liabu Laxmi 
Narayan DattaoayaV n.A., munsiir of I’un ku 
during tho short period of its cxistcnco of one 
year published several books of importance. We 
navo received four books for review These belong 
to three diRcrcnt senes. Of tlio hirst senes of tho 
laves of Heroes uc have received the Lug n 
'fAHADEV OoVIVDV llvAim (J 1 *J Dj Sj AkUl 
I'iniod Dm which Is tho first book of its soncs 
Tho sooond IS tbn Lirr of iiir laib Mouih.uk 
S iuiLuniiAaDnA Guam Dfo (<7 A$) Dj 6ryuta 
DAit/atiitglta Pwigraln DL Goth the books arc 
wcllwnttcn Thcro is a Hoard of tho Sangha, 
who examine the monusenpta presented to them 
for publication and they select tho best of all 
manusenpts that may bo available on any suljoct 
or if none of the manusenpts are found suitable 
eomo oilier St person is cntnislcd witli tlie work 
of wnting a new manuscnpl and it 13 published 
The secondly the Lilcraturo sencs for Gojs and 
of It AjLvnv K Kaua^i contaimng stones 0! Smd> 
Alladivs Movi rnFxn Laui, Au Gara etc. 
Dg Ih-cf htviOian iIo}(anty ilA ^U) ts Che 
firtt proditetion 

The third is tho Science Senes of which Kia'^i 
Tvttvv Dy Baou Birajmohan Scnapaii L Ag 
of Ote IhiensUaw College (Pnu ll» 7 SI is the 
first production This took has been wntfon xuth 
great pains and tho author has spent tho best and 
several years of his youthful energy oxer it 

AU these books are y\cU printed and fairly 
cheap m pncc. . 0 congratulate tho bahitya 

rracnar Sangha of Onssa on tho good work it has 
been doiog 

A. B. C. 


lOLSTOY AND THE OIUENT 

Dx PAUL BIRUKOrF 


[Mr Paul BirukolT i* one of the loading Russian 
biographers of 1 ^ Tolstoy and the ronstot 
companion of the Russian sage dunng the mt few 
years of his life Like a true disciple ur Girnkoli 
has dedicatwi his life to illumine the aiilcrcnt 
thaptera of Tolstoy a life by preserving and {mbluh' 
mg letters studies and other valuable documents 
which are deposited in the Tolstoy Archive and 
'Inseum of Moscow Uis latest book, Tolstoy utvl 
der Orunl, published byBotapfel verlag, Zorich and 
Leipzig shows how from his very youth Tolstoy 
was draviu towards tho East and how ho conlinncd 
to adoro Uio Orient down to the last days of his 
life. Tho following article is a translation of Uio 
icrewortl to this ^k made with Mr GirukoiTs 
consent ] 


A fter finishm;: taj eiftDSJFo wort, tiio 
Biography of Leo Nikolaicvitcli Tolstoy, 
which gives in outlino the picture of 
tho great man, I think, it will bo proper to 
mako ©ibauslivo researches with rcforenco 
to some particular sides of his hfo Firstly 
I wish to confine myself only to that region 
on which Tolstoy has spoken with particular 
clearness, and which cootaios somo of tho 
burning questions for men of to-day 

Tho enormous biographical mateuals to 
tho study of which I have devoted more tlian 
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bventy years of ray life, will I thint, lend 
me ample support. 

We know the charges brought against our 
civilisation from all sides The accusers 
mostly refer to the hist as a region m which 
the evil of civilisation has not yet developed 
to the full extent, which may be saved from 
the western pest and where might be received 
ficsh strength for the rejuvenation of the 
world And Tolstoy turned his eyes often to 
the East 

We hold it to be iinportaut to get a more 
or loss complete picture of the connections 
of Tolstoy with the Orient by compiling 
original documents letters, diaries and remarks 
as well as bis CLirespondpace 

Further, we also take it to bo necessary 
to gi\e this review a histonco biographical 
oiUlioo which would explim to us Tolstoys 
active interest in and his predilection for the 
Fa«t 

Such a predilection for the East may be 
seen in Tolstoy even inlus childhood In the 


memories of bis young ago ho speaks of how 
ho was gripped by the fables of theThoasmd 
and One NighU, the varied adventures of 
winch were told by a blind man every 
evening m the sleeping room of his grand 
mother in a niTstcrton^ tone m the faint 
glimmer of the night light till iho old lady 
fell a loop Tlie moraory of these fables left 
a deep impression on tlio «oul of Tolstoy foi 
the whole of Ins life and a certain horror 
winch seized the susceptible mind of (ho 
later genial artist 

When ho joined the umver&ity of Kazan 
ho took up the reason of it is unknown to 
us, oriental language and literature as Iho 
subject of his study But ho was not successful 
Ho changed it for jurisprudence but hero 
too he was unsuccessful and after two \cars 
left the unncrsity altogcUicr 

In the first pigcs of his diary he speaks 
of how ho passed a few days m the hosmtal 
of Kazarj on account of a trifling illncssi It> 
was in the year 1S47 Jn h,g conversations 
with myself f^'o Nikolaievitch told mo that 

beMdo him a Buryat f-nna lay in that 
hospital, who had fallen in with a^ highwiy. 
raau 00 Iho road aad had been wounded by 
him Oa .luc^tiomng limi Tolstoy learnt 
r'** a^lo“ishmont that as a 
Huddhut tho Utua did not try to stand on 
defence against the robber but awaited l,is 
death closed eyes and prayers. This 
icciilent lelt a deep impression upon tho 
young mind of Tolstoy and produced la him 


a deep regard for tlie wisdom of tho 
Orientals 

After a few years of lawless life, Leo 
NiLolaievitch was prevailed upon by his eldest 
brother to go to tho Caucasus This afforded 
him the opportunity of frequent contact with 
the peoples and the culture of the East, 
particularly the Mohammedans 

Tolstoy was astonished at the resignation 
wisdom and temperance of the religious 
Mohammedans And he leproduced these 
impressions in artistic works such as The 
Prisoner m the Caucasus,” ‘Haji Murad’ 
and others After the year 1856, when ho 
quitted bis military service, he pissed a few 
years without any connection with the Orient, 
but rather in constant connection with the 
Occidental nations and this connection, it must 
be emphasized, in no wise gave him peace 

When ID the year 1862 his health was 
shattered lie gave up bis occupation with 
the question of scliools and travelled to tho 
Bashkirs m the steppes of Samara for the 
restoration of his health by Kumys treatment. 
{TTuinyv fermented horse milk] Thoro he 
liv^ in the tent with the nomads, Bashkirs, 
and Mohammedan Tatars, made friendship 
with many of them learnt their customs and 
usage* and represented them in numerous 
artistic works 

In the seventies during tho pause 
between tbo writing of the novels ‘War and 
Peace and Anna Karenina '.ToLtoy compiled 
a whole senes of readers and put in them 
legends and fables of various nationalitic 
among tiiera a number of Indian and Arabian 
legends Ho must therefore have been 
nmiliar with tho literature of tbo Fast 
already at that time 


lu lilac part ot ms lifo which preceded 
bis religious crisis, he stood in almost 
unbroken spiritual communication with tho 
Orient And this communication left its trace 
m tho heart and world outlook of lolstoy 
In his confessions” Tolstoy tells tho 
legend of the wanderer, tho dragon, 
tiger and tho mice, to characteriso human 
liio generally and particularly bis life, with- 
out guide and without tho understanding of tiio 
raeamog of lifB So we soo him in tho most 
important crisis of his hfo seeking for ideas 
among Uio oriental:, to illustrate tho condition 
of his sool 

Now however ho had at last found tho 
raining of cxistcnco and for himself a now 
Chnstian doctrine freo from tho prejudice.' 
of tlie church. ^\^Ul his stentorian voice l»o 



TOLSTOY A'JD THE ORIENT 


turoed upon the world and called the people 
to practise sell-denial and was the first to set 
toot on tno path pointed out by himself The 
Obnstian theories did not give him enoagh 
peace and be fell to studying the religions 
ot the Orient. In them he found new sources 
of strength for tho perfection of manhind 
At first he occupies himself with the 
Obinese philosophy He reads the ‘ Sacred 
Boolis ot tho East ’ and writes down many 
remarks m his diaries in this connection In 
18S1 it IS once written — 

“Confucius’ doctnno of the middle path — 
wonderful the same as in Lao-Tse the fulfil 
ment of the law of nature, it is, — wisdom 
etrength, life And this law is fulfilled quietly 
incomprehensible to tho senses. It is Tan when 
it creeps, imperceptibly with- 
nut ^.oercion develops itself 
and then it is of powerful 
influence I do not know 
what la still to come out of 
my study of the doctrine of 
Confaems, but already it 
has done me a great deal 
of good Its distinguishing 
feature is veracity, unity, not 
liiscordaoce He says, Hearen 
acts always with vcncity ’ 
kftcr ho had thoroughly 
investigated the religion of 
ancient China he occupies 
hiQi<;el{ with the study of 
Indian wi«dom Ho reads 
the works of Uuruouf ila'i 
Alueller Rhys David' bubhadra 
Bbikslju and others and 
projected a sketch of the 
life of the Buddha, though 
he docs not finish it being 
■occupied with more vre"‘’‘ins duties 

But tho thought of making tb® wisdom 
of the Orient accessible to the Russian people 
never left him He projects a short 
^ompenduiui of the most important religions 
and points out their essential unity This 
work too he cannot hni<h and finally 
contents him«elf with Tho Thoughts of the 
Sagc». ’ m which first appear the G^pel, beside 
tho ideas of ijocratc', Buddha, Krishna, Lao 
Tso, Rascal and other®. 

At that time, i e, at tho end of tho former 
and the beginning of the prc'ont ceotory, 
Tolstoy comes to be regarded as an interna 
-tional gemus m tho whole world m all lU 
.Sio psrts, and hu per-onalitf becomes the 
2tj— 10 
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centre of all the exertions connected with 
him 

He receives the works of authors and 
thinkers from all sides of the earth and 
exchanges letters with them Always, however, 
bis attention is riveted on tho East and the 
Orient receives Ins sympathy above all 

He reads the works of Swami Vivekananda 
about the philosophy of Toga which appealed 
to him extraordinarily He reads Baba 
Bharati $ book about Krishna, the works of 
8hn Shankara Acharya about the philosophy 
of Vedanta and others 

Finally he comes into immediate episto 
latory communications with tho Japanese, 
Chinese, Indians, Brahmans, dlobamniedan®, 
with revolutionists and with those who 


condemn force of every kind. India, anmeatand 
modern, attracts him above all He earnestly 
asks these Orientals to keep before their eyes 
the value of the>r precious ancient wisdom 
and warns them against the dangers of the 
\Ve®t, and points out to them what the light 
of Chri'tianity might give them undi'figured 
by the priests whom the Stite has bought 
up 

Such communications and considerat.ons 
caused Tolstoy to augment the collection of 
doctrines of wi«dora and to edit the so-called 
“reading circle ’ He parsed the last years of 
bis life by working upon it. and g-adually this 
collection develops info a basis of the future 
inlemational human religion, without distinc- 
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tion of races and creeds He died over this 
work, which in the oieaDtime had sufficiently 
increased to be able to be published There- 
with he bequeathed his spiritual legacy, an 
oblation for the brotherly unification of all 
mankind 

He himself had peace from this work he 
said 1 think that all my artistic works are 
unimportant and will be forgotten This 
work however will remain, because it will be 
of service to mankind ” 

In the development of his leligious ideas 
wo can dearly follow his gradual liberation 
from all forms and enter distinctions where 
by mankind is divided in its search after the 
truth 

In his answer to the Synod which had 
crcommunicated him out of the orthodox 
church, he speaks of these ideas very clearly 
lu these words — animated by egoistic 
impulses ho had originally adopted a national 
faith, then howeior he received a singular 
pure, universal truth through the cosmopoli 
tan teachings of Christianity 

In the diary of bis last year lolstoy has 
written down m short that his religion is free 
from every kind of narrowness as it gives 
expression to a universal truth and therefore 
must have an international character 


We hope that tins collection of originaD 
documents about the connections of this great 
ocadental thinker with the Orient would pave 
the way for universal peace and lay the- 
foundation of the reign of true peace and, 
prospenty of the parth and bring about a 
synthesis of the truths prevalent m the two- 
worlds 

The great Jodian poet and thinker Tagore- 
has said ‘'The great contribution of lDdia> 
cooMsts m the unification of Hinduism, 
Muhammadanism Buddhism and Christianity, 
a unity neither by coercion nor as the result 
of apathetic self denial but in the harmony 
of activity m CO operation 

We hope our book will contribute to- 
the realisation of such an idea 

Another great Indian Mahatma Gandhi,, 
came in immediate correspondence with 
Tolstoy out of the works of the Russian poet 
he received strength for his struggle and’ 
expressed his admiration And Tolstor 
answered him in touching and loving manner 
Yes India in particular was that country 
with which Tolstoy bad most in common^ 
and to this people in snfienng and to its 
great leader we dedicate our book 

Tronslated from iho German by 

Bata Kiusuna Gqosu. 


TOLSTOY-GANDHI CORRESPONDENCE 


tianslalcd 

oy iir lliUkni«liTiA Gho«h from Uig same l>ool 
translated by 

1 ^ *1 Kirukolfb ccDseot Mr IL K. 

15 a tl'pU 

To if k Qaadhi Traas^aal 
T have just reconed your bichlv 
i ting letter which gave mo cnit 
pUasuto May Ood help our dear brofheis 
and m Iho Iransv.aL Thi, baule 

and 1 .to aiamst arresanco and hoIcuot. is 


The letter To an Indian’ I have wntten,. 
and the translation has thoroughly satisfied mo 
The t tie of the book about Krishna may be 
commuDicat'^d to you from llo'icow As 
regards Rebirth I would not omit any- 
thing lor my part for as it appears to me,- 
tho belief in rebirth will never bo able to- 
gaio so firm a footing as that the- 
immortality of the soul and the divine truth 
and lovo. Still I giro you peimission to 
leavo out the passage if you wish iL I 
should be very much pleased to benefit by 
>our publication The translation and 
disaemination of my writings in Indian 
language can only bo agreeable to mo. 

the quoblioa of compensation, lo, of pay- 
ment in monoj, should nnt, in my opinion, 
maltcr"'* “““‘“•‘o” >"111 a religious- 
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I greet you as a brother and am glad to 
'Come in contact with you 


Leo Tolstoy 


Johannesburg, 4 April ’10. 

To the Count Leo Tostoy, Tasnaya Polyana, 
Russia. 

Dear Sir. 

You ^\ill remember that I wrote to you 
Ironi London where I was staying for a short 
time. As your most devoted follower, I send 
you along with this letter a booklet which I 
•hare written I have translated in it my own 
writing from the language of Gujarat It is 
remarkable that the original was confiscated 
by the Indian government Therefore I 
hastened to publish this translation I am 
4ilraid ol troubling you, hut if your health 
permits and you can find time I need not 
■ospresa how highly I would value your 
■cntici^m I send you along with it a few 
specimens of your letters to an Indian which 
you gave me permission to publish It was 
likewise trauslated into ao Indian dialect 
Tour devoted servant 

M K OiNDUI 


tCThe following note is by Hr Binikoff ) 
Attached to this letter was a brochure of Oaodbi 
laatan Borne Rule” It made a deep impression 
upon Tol<toy and confirmed the fraitfol relation 
between these two men ao different in extenoi 
At once aftei reading that booklet Tolstoy 
wrote to G^dhi ] 


T'o llahatma Gandhi 
Dear friend. 


Yasnaya Polyana 
8, lliy. mo 


I have jQst received your letter and 
your book “Indian Home Rule 

I have read your book with great interest 
for I think the question, which you have 
dealt with ID it, passive resistance is a 
question ol great importance, not only for 
India but for all mankind 

I cannot find your first letter, but search' 
tug after it I came acro'is Dokes biography, 
which captivated me and gave roe opporlnni^ 
to know you better and to understand you 
At pTe'^ent I am not quite well and there* 
fore 1 cannot wnte to you about all that I 
have ID my heart on reading your book and 
about your activity generally, which I value 
very highly I «baU do it however as soon 
as I recover 

Tour friend and brother 
Leo Toistot 

lAfter some time as soon aa he recoveml from 
1U3 illcesa. he fulfilled bis u:iroimse and addressed 


a letter to Gandhi which gave this remarkable m^ 
call^ Hahatma’ i e , ‘ great soul”, it may bo sam 
Uie basis for his further social activities— BiruKOlxj 

To Gandhi, Johannesburg, Transvaal, South 
Africa 7. Sept, 1910, Kotschety 

I have received your journal ‘Indian 
Opinion” and am glad to know what has been 
written there about the followers of the 
renunciation of all resistanco by violence. 
All at once the desire came over me to ex- 
press to you the thoughts which rose m ^7 
mind on reading it 

The longer I live— and particularly now, 
when I clearly perceive the approach of 
death — the stronger it presses upon me to 
express what I feel to be more luroinons than 
everything else and which in my opinion is 
of enorm us importance it is about what is 
called the renunciation of all resistance 
by violence, in which however, jn the 
last analysis is expressed nothing but 

the hw of love not yet corrupted by fraud 
That love m other words, tbo effort of the 
human souls for unity and the attitude to- 
wards one another arising out of it, represents 
the highest and the only law of life and in 
the depth of his heart everybody knows it 
and feels it (as we see in the clearest mannex 
among children) he knows it, so long as he 
IS not entangled in the net of falsehood. This 
law was proclaimed by all the sages of the 
world, Indian as well as Chinese and Jewish, 
Greek and Roman I think it has been most 
clearly expressed by Christ who directly said 
that therein are included all the law and the 
prophets Still it is not sufficient In view 
of the distortion which happens to this doctrine 
and may happen to it any time be express- 
ly refers to the danger of a misrepresenta- 
tion, as IS possible for people who are not 
hee iium wuiWly inteiest'*., namely, that such 
a person could take upon himself the right 
of safegnardiDg his interests by violence, or, 
as he expresses it, to retaliate a blow with a 
blow, to fetch back bis stolen property by 
force, etc., eta He knew, as every sensible 
man must know, that every use of force is 
irreconcilable with love as the highest law 
of life, and that as soon as force seems per- 
mi'ssible even only in a single case, thereby 
the law IS at once denied The whole 
Christian ciTih^ation, so dazzling externally, 
grew up out of this evident and curious, 
partly intentional but for the most part un- 
coD^ioQS. misundtrslandiDg and contradiction. 
At bottom, however, the law of love no more 
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exercised laQaenco acd could not do so, 
according as beside it was placed the defence 
by force — and as soon as the law of love 
did not succeed, there was no other law but 
that of ‘‘might is right” So Christianity 
lived througli nineteen centuries At all events 
peoples of all ages permitted themselves to be 
guided bj force as the highest law of their 
society The difference between Christian and 
other nations lies in that m Chnstanity 
the law of love was proclaimed so clearly 
and in so fixed a form as in no other religion * 
and that its followers solemnly acknowledged 
it Inspite of everything, however they consi- 
dered the application of force as permissible 
and established their life upon the basis of 
violence. Therefore the life of Christian 
nations in a singularly glaring contrast 
between what they profess and upon which 
they establish their existence a contrast 
between the love which is laid down as the 
law of conduct and the violence which is 
acknortledgcd under various forms as there 
are governments, courts of justice and the 
military, which are represented as necessary 
and aro praised This contrast became more 
and more glaring with the development of the 
spiritual life of Christianity and in recent 
t^e«, It has developed to its greatest extent 
Tno question now stands thus we must 
choose one of the two , either admit that we 
observo no religious principle and the conduct 
01 life is determined for us only by the law 
of might is right, or require that aU 
raising of taxes by force should be discon- 
tiDuca and all our institutions of law and 
police should bo given up 

In this spnng, in a girls institute id 
Jloscow, at tho religion examination at first 
the religion teacher and then the archbishop. 
vTho was liUwiso present, examined the 
gills about tho ten commandments and parti 
cukrly »loul tho hlth Alter tho oorrcol 
recital of tho commandment, tho archbishop 
nued tho question is it alwajs and m aU 
cases foibidden to kill? And the unfortunate 
girls, corrupted by their teacher, had to answer 
and answered too not always, f.r, in war and 

m troouUoo, l.llmc lirlo.Bs.bTo Wh™ 

I'ZTu i!?tT° “I'S" orc.toros («h»t 
I My IS not an anccdolo but what actuallv 
happen^ aud was reported to me by a.a cjt 
witnm) tho CQsfomary question was nut 
v^hether It was always a sin to kd l. S pri 

lollowmcl S'uh*r‘ra!,non^Lil^, j/Tt***® 


tamed red and replied angrily with decision^ 
always’ ' And she clung to it tenaciously in- 
spite of all the sophisms of the archbishop r 
“to kill is forbidden on all occasions, even 
m the Old Testament , Christ has forbidden 
not only to kill but generally to do wrong 
to the neighbour ’ The archbishop m all his 
majesty and eloquence was silent and the 
girl gamed the day 

Yes, we may write in our newspapers 
about our progress made to gam mastery 
over the air, about complicated diplomatic; 
connections about various clubs, about dis> 
coveries and all sorts of alliances and we 
may overlook what that girl replied but 
we cannot hush it up while a single Christian 
feels it, however imperfectly it may be 
Socialism, Communism Anarchism, Salvation 
Army increase of crime, unemployment, too 
abnormal luxury of the rich and tho 
distress of the poor, the fearful increase m 
the number of suicides — all these are the result 
of that internal contradiction, which must 
be solved and will be solved And of oour&et 
solved in such a way that the law of love 
would be recognised and every kind of force 
would be rejected Therefore, your activity in 
the Transvaal, which for us lies at tho other 
eod of the world is nevertheless of the 
highest interest to us and represents the most 
important work in which the world may take 
pari at once and in winch not only the 
Cbnstians but all the peoples of the world 
will take part 

I think you will bo pleased to hear that- 
among us too in Russia such an agitation 
IS fast gaming ground, that the refusals to 
do military service aro increasing from year to 
year However small, tho number of thoso 
with you who renounce all resistance by 
violence, and with us tho number of people 
who refuse tho army service — they can both 
say to themselves God is with us And 
God IS more powerful than man 

In tho profession of Christianity, althouglr 
disfigured in such a manner as it is taught 
to us, and at tho same time in the belief in- 
the necessity of armies, there is such a- 
glaring and revolting contrast that it must 
be exposed to all its nakedness, sooner or 
later, probably very soon, either it will 
Christian religion, which i 3 indis- 
the maintenanco of the power 
® j ji 1 sweep out tho military 

. aim all kinds of violence connected vvilh it, 
which are nono tho less necessary for the 
Jsiaie. All governments feel this contradiction. 
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joar British as well as our Hussiau and 
therefore ib O'^perience is energetically 
pursued as any other actinty detriment^ 
to the State, as we have lived to see m 
Russia and came to notice from the headings 
oi your journal The go ernnienU know 


from where the greatest daogei threatens 
them and watch with careful eyea not only 
their interests m this respect but engage 
here directly in a life and death struggle 
With eminent regard 
liEO Tolstoy 


Mexico AND THE UNITED STATES * 

Bi Db. SODHINDKA BOSE 

Leclmer i» Political Science Stale ITitnerstiy of loica 


I visited ITexico a few months ago when 
the fight between the government and 
the church was at its hotest. Mexico 
then m a swirl of excitement The 
imuiediate cause of the trouble was tbe 
detcmiDstioD of the lletican government 
to enforce the provi tons of the law prohibit 
clergymen and churches from mterfenng 
la poiiticat adair^ or maiotaining institutions 
proscribed by tbe Constitution The church 
was joyfully branding the government as 
immoral atheistic and beH bound it was 
cheerful!} predicting a dreadful «n?ash up 
for Mexico Anything to this pious uproar ? 
Nothing but camouflage pure bunk 

I came away with the impression that 
Mexico iQspite of all clerical hullabaloo is 
at bottom sound It is now going through 
a period of transition it is lu tbo process 
of becoming a unified nation Mexico at the 
present time is very much alne and kicking 
It xsiW Tiot die This country Vihe Ihe 
United States is a land of tbo future. 


MaE1>0 a NiTION 


Mexico i» officially called L»tadoa Unidos 
Mexicanos and Republica Mexicana. It bas 
an area of "G7 290 square miles. 

That IS to cay ^fexico bas one third tl e 
area of the United States but it is larger 
than Japan Italy Germany, France and 
England combined 

Mexico IS a Federal Republic with centra 
lized exccntivo powers. Its political divisions 


include '’S Stales having independent focal 
governments 2 Tenitories, and I Federal 
District in which is located tbe National 
Capital 

The population of Mexico totals about 
10000000 induing a foreign population of 
of 600 000 reprevenling 40 different coun 
tries Of these GOO 000 foreigners, 60 000 are 
Americans who are principally engaged m 
oil and mining industries and m the liberal 
professiona 

Tbe population of Mexico is not hooio- 
genius. Less than one-fifth of the population 
Is classed as whites, 3S per cent is Mexican 
Indians, and 43 per cent is Mestizos or 
offsprings of mixed Spanish and Indian paren 
tage Then too the Mexican Indians are 
anything but homogeneous among themselves. 
They are '^pht into some 150 different tnbev 
speaking many dialects and practising different 
customs. The«e internal divisions have been 
ODD ol tbe greatest cuTses ui Mexico 

The political history of Mexico is much 
older and in some respects more stormy 
and picture que than that of tbe United 
States. Tl e Spanish colonial history in 
Mexico began a century earlier than the 
English colonial period m America Ihe 
‘Spanish invaders under the bloodv Cortez 
overthie v the empire of the Montezumas and 
destroyed the ancient Aztec civil zation m 
15 0 And it was exactly a hundred years 
after this that the Pilgnm Fathers landed 
at Plymouth Tiock Massachussetts. 
The Spanish domioattou of Mexico lasted 
300 years. Mexico won its independence 
m ln2I 
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It IS sometimes asserted that Mexico is a 
land of perpetual disorder and violeoce 
That IS not exactly true If a man keeps 
his ivits about him he is no more in real 
danger in Mexico than in Brooklyn or 
Chicago which is the crime capital of 
Christendom There is perhaps more banditry 
in the United Slates in a single Tfcek than 
la Mexico in a whole year By what 



other words the trade between these two 
countries was conducted at the rate of three 
million rupees a day The importance of trade 
between Mexico and the United States can 
be further understood when one remembers 
that Mexico leads all Latin American conti 
Dental countres m this respect It any rate 
Mexico is not all a sink of crime or a den 
of vice as some have pictured it The fact 
that the two neighbors across the Rio Grande 
can talk in economic terms means that they 
have common business language that they 
have common interests and that they should 
arrive at a better understanding 

Another fact of capital importance m 
regard to Mexico is that the present regime 
IS an extension of the revolution began ten 
years ago The present Constitutiou adopted 
in 1917 had never been put into full opera 
lion The former governments since the 
revolution were either too occupied with 
the problems of military pacification or ton 
busy enacting reooustructive measures to 
folly enforce the constitution It is only with 
president Calles that Mexico has now started 
upon the path of fecbmcally le^al administra 
tion Wliat he is attempting to do is to 
coforceevery clause of the 1917 Constitution 
In this counectiOD it should bo ob«orved that 
the three most recent Mexican governments 
which were recognized by the United States, 
navo all been founded upon this Constitution 
born of the revolution 

One of the most direct results of tlio Mexican 
revolution is the growth of nabonalisra 
Mexico for Mexicans is the cry of the day 
Self respect self help self deielopment and 
self determination aro the watchwords of the 
Mexico of to day The l^fozican nationalists 
want tlieir latherland to be independent, 
wigiously politically as well as economically 
toreigners may como in Mexico but 
they must not donuoato iL Mexico is 
awakened. 

The Mexican nationalistic movement is of 
dynamic force and is packed with 
thrills and human interest The nationalistic 
tendencies aro sjccially noticeable in their 
ciiurch laws petroleum laws, and in their 
xarioua olhor attempts to protect and coo 
seivo ti tir national resources from unjust 
foreign exploitation 
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IhroQghoQt tha greater part of four coaturies 
nf Uexicaa church historf, tha ecclo^iiasUcal 
aathotutoj havo beea fanatically mtolerAat 
The present centlict is nothing but tho conti 
saation of a stato of alTaira esisting stneo 
fail Writes Senoc Jose Uisn&l Beta aoo 
the irell bnowo Mexican publicist, 

“The Mexicans then had their own 
xel Zion, their htglily developed arts their 
rods, and their temples and although some 
tuna elaosed t>efore a Pope decided that tho 
coDonemd people were hunan beinzs nod hod a 
sonh the Crst act o! tho Spanish soldiers and the 
Spanish pnestsupon taking possosaion of the land 
was todemoibh tho magnificent places of worship 
in the Mexican towns and to croLt apon tho 
debns Roman churches. The idols and icons were 
dfeUmred. the religions monn nonts razed to their 
foundations, and the Mcncaos baptized en masse 
The church in Mexico was an mstrumcot 
of fanaticism and bigotry Only fifty years 
alter the Spanish occnpation the Holy foquisi 
tiou with ita fiendish fire and torturo was 
introduced into Mexico to hunt out the here 
bciL Vo Cue lired at ease, icir swept over 
the country liLo plaguo History records 
that iQ one day alone, on April U lu4't 
one hundred and seven persons were burned 
alive or tortured to death by the Inquisitioo to 
Mexico 

The charch whose solo doty was supposed 
to be to teach the self denying doctnoe of 
the humble Nazarioe Carpeoter became tbo 
extractor of most of the gold and silver that 
went to Rime and to bpain It took Rs 
TiOOOJlOO in gold m ono year Id three 
centuries it has bden estimated that the 
church grabbed nine billion rupees worth 
of silver and other metals 

‘‘Ten per cent of the prodnet of tho land was 
for the ch irch the ground had to bo blessed bv 
a pnest before sowing proi’essions and religious 
services were organ zed to pray for ram m limes 
of drought Even domestic animals hod to bo 
^ten to the church once a year to bo blcssod. 
The pnest was pi’itor physician chief of police 
school teacher and judaG. 

In the lasttho church was an inslrumont 
of conquest It is now frequently a hand 
maid of the ©xploitiog class JIany a neb 
manufacturer desiring to safeguard against 
sabotage, finds it profitable to biro Calholio 
priests in order to bless tbo machine with 

holy water and prayers before they are 
used! The idea seems to be that when a 
priest has mumbled a few Latin words and 
sprinkled a few drops of Jordon water over 
i a machine it becomes holy, and that the 
Ignorant workmen would not injure it during 
labor troubles 


To the pleas of intelligent, educated,, 
patnotic Moxicaus that they are starved, 
robbed and degraded tho Christian diviqes 
have just ono answer Get Jesus lu your 
heartiH and tbeso questions will take cap of 
themso'ves ’ Church a mighty helper ladeedl 
Is it any wonder that religion is already 
hooded for tho refrigerator i* 



The Komaa Catholic church in Mexico 
has accumulated vast property Professor 
Koss of the University of Wisconsin states 
that by the middle of the nineteenth century 
two-thirds of tha productive wealth of tho 
country was m the hands of the church 
The governraent has uow nationalized all 
religious property as regards ownership and 
control In its attempts to deliver the 
country from the dommanco of a cleri^l 
medievalism Mexico is inspired by the 
examples of France Russia and other pro 
gte sive nati ms Mexican leaders note that 
oven tho Asiat c Turkey has disestablished 
the Islamic occlonastical organization 
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From a historical and admiDistratire point 
of Tiew the church m 3Iexico is a foreign 
institution imposed upon the country from 
outside largely by force ot arms It has 
not built up a strong native priesthood The 
church not only controls Urge areas of 
3Iexican lands but its foreign priesthood 
practically controL the Hexican system of 
education and encourages the ignorant masses 
to disobe> land laws The claim is made 
that the natives are exploited — economically 
and politically— by foreign bishops and 
priests especially Spanish and Italian The 



II blender in cnled on a liii„e 

11 onslitl 10 Mono centur cs before Chmt 


mahtng decree as summarized by the Amen 
can Foreign Policy Association provides 
No foreiffner may exercise the rel gioos 
•ss on in Mexico 

_ Educat on must be given m official schools 
and be secular No religious corporation or 
minister of any creed may establish or direct 
schools of primary instruction 

3 Rel gious orders convent* and monasteries 
will be dissolved 

4- Any m nister who incites the public to refn e 
to acknow ledge public institutions or to obey the 
laws w U be severely punished 

5 No publicat on either religious or merely 
sho vtng marked tendenc es in favor of religion, 
may comment on national politii^ affairs 

6 Ro organization mav be formed whose title 
has any word or any indication that it is connec- 
ted with relig ous ideas 

7 Political meetings may not be held m 
churches 

8 AU religious acts must be held within the 
walls of a diurch 

9 No relig ous order of any creed may possess 
or admin ster propertj or capital 

10 The churches are the property of the 
phon Other ecclesiastical properties such as 
bi«bois palaces bouses semmanes, as;lum% 
alleges convents and all buildings constructed 
for rel giou« purposes pass mto the possession of 
the natioa the use to which they are to be put 
to be determined by the OovernmenL 

1 1 Heavy penalties may be imposed upon 
mmistenal or other authorities who fail to enforce 
Uie above provisions. 


The church authorities instead of submitting 
to tlio laws of the country have openly 
defied the goiomment by resorting to their 
ancient weapons of oxcoinmunication the 
interdict Ibo boycott and thoterronzingof people 
of weak conscience This is fiat rebellion 
Religious bigotry has gone to seed. The 
Mexican government was compelled under 
the circumstances to expel some twenty 
foreign ecclesiastics Who shall say that a 
nation has no right to throw out undesir 
able aliens in self defense ’ 

Tlio leading Roman Cathol cs in the 
United States have been urging the Wasbin 
ton government for some form of inter 
lerence. They would doubtless bo pleased if 
America would intervene and gobble up the 
southern neighbor bv annexation lortu 
natcly there is not yet a substantial body 
01 public senlimeDt favoring anncxatiOD And 
unless tl 0 goternraent in Afexico Cit> 
weakens under pressure all undesirable “sky 
pilots will lia\o to get out and keep out 
of alcxico 


1 xM) Laws 

Mexico I os tsscs a tery limited amount 
of iroductuo laud at present Only about 
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■«oe-fourth of tbe land is arable Ameiicaas 
aad other foreigners own millions and 
miUioDS of acres of this land The new 
Constitution prohibits any foreigner whatever 
from acquiring possession of real estate 
within sixty two miles of the boundary 
lines and thirty one miles of the sea coasts 
This IS a measure of national defense against 
possible military and naval aggression 

Aliens who already own land in the 
prohibited zone, are permitted to hold it 
thronghout their bfe time Their heirs also 
may inhent it but they must dispose of it 
Within a period of five years or become 
naturalized Mexican citizens Failure to 
comply with the law will result m the sale 
of the land at public auction 

Outside of this forbidden zone foreigners 
may acquire ownership of lands or acquire 
concession to develop natural resources, if 
they sign a pledge that m any question 
affecting the ownership of such property they 
wilt forego the privilege of appealeag to tbeir 
own government Aliens must submit their 
claims in so far as they affect the property 
to the laws and courts of Mexico Violation 
of the pledge will result in the forfeiture of 
their property rights to the Mexican govern 
ment Foreigners already owning properly in 
Mexico will not berequiredtosigntbis pledge 
but their heirs must either sign it or 
cis^se of tbe property within five years. 
Failure to comply will result in tbe sale of 
the propertv at pnblic auction the proceeds 
of which will be turned over to the Mexican 
government 

Another provision of the Alien Land Act 
requires that fifty percent or more of the 
stock of any company owning land shall 
not be acquired by foreigners. However a 
foreigner already bolding stock in excess of 
that percentage may keep it until death and 
a corporation owning such excess shall have 
ten years in which to dispose of it The 
purpose ot this danse is to ensure to Mexican 
citizens an adequate supply of agncnltural 
land * 


Petkolvlm L.IWS 

Marl%- everybody knows that Mexico is 
the largest producer ot silver in tbe world 
hut it is not so generally known that id toe 


for a thorough study of tbe Mexican asranan 
, consult Land S^'<lc7ns of Vrxico by O 
Jl. ncBnde 


prodactiou of petroleum Mexico is only 
second to the United States Now in view 
of the fact that much of this petroleum is 
ID the bands of the foreigners the Petroleum 
Act provides that the ownerabip of all 
minerals including oil is vested in the 
nation This provision is intended to keep 
toe control of such natural resources out of the 
hands of the foreigners In granting concession 
to develop resources the Mexican government 
will doubtless favor Mexicans over foreigners 
Moreover, the law prohibits monopolies and 
requires the foreign concessionaires to pay 
taxes 

High pressure diplomats have asserted that 
these laws are confiscatory and retroactive 
Indeed the State Department at Washington 
has protested against them The Mexican 
government, however takos the ground that 
as a sovereign power it has undisnnted right 
to legislate coDcerotog land and natural re 
sources within its jurisdiction All lands and 
properties within tbe limits of the national 
lemtory belong originally to tbe Nation It 
has the right to transfer tbeir ownership to 
lodividoMs or corporations and may deter 
mioe tbe requirements for such tcansferenoe 
These ngb^> are inherent m Mexico as a 
sovereign nation 

Tbe Mexican Ambassador to the United 
States has recently pointed out that the 
Mexican land laws are not, in their essence 
very different from those of America In 
several of the United States foreigners are 
not allowed to own real estate under any 
conditions 

This 13 notably true of the D strict of Columbia 
as al<a> of kentneky ITissour Oklahoma, Washios 
ton Texas, and other States. An exception is made 
of fore sners who first announce their intention to 
become naturalized citizeus of the United States 
Id Oklab oma. if an al en acquires property by 
iohentance. he must either become act ven within 
five years or forfeit the hold ng to the State. 

Then again m most of the States on tbe 
Pacific Coast discrimination is made ont 
right against the Oriental people as a e l g ss, 
The Aliens Land Act of California for instance 
ngidly forbids Japanese, Indians and Chinese, 
not only from owning agncuUnral land but 
also from leasing it, even for a single year 
The law also forbids their purchase of stock 
in any company or corporation that is en 
titled to possess or acquire agncnltural land 
How can the United States having such anti 
alien land laws oniU own statute books bawl 
against those of Mexico ^ 
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Labor UoTEiiEirr 

It IS interesting to note that the policies 
o! the Calles administration are backed and 
supported by the Mexican labor movement 
Indeed it has assumed responsibility for the 
acts of the government The Mexican Feder- 
ation of Labor has a membership of a 
million and a half, and it is estimated that 
at the end of the present year the member 
ship of t!ie Federtion -will be 2 000 000 It is 
a powerful political force 

In the last labor convention President 
Calles expressed his determination to make 
life easier and more attractive for the workers 
His government is exerting every efiort to 
build a better and a newer country where 
there will be more social justice and where 
the poor will not be ground down by the 
rich He IS the friend of the oppressed and 
the toiling masses It is not therefore 
surprising that he should be described by bis 
critics as socialistic and radical in his views 
The interest of the present government 
lu the welfare of the laborers is not merely 
acadoraio Senor Calles is right on the job 
at all times hgbtiae for the best interests of 
the laboring class The Mexican Congress now 
m session has a bill before it which is designed 
to mike employers share profits with their 
employees or to pay them a dxed bonus 
Thorn arc also other measures pending such 
as a minimum wage requirement, eight hour 
day, workmen’s compensation for injuries 
and preference to ^laxican citizens. 

Are these measures too radical ? Are they 
too revolutionary ? Perhaps But are they 
singular ’ Are they without their counterparts 
in the advanced countries of the world ’ 
Most of these measures are already id force 
in America. In the Unites States observes 
the Boston Chrisiian Science Monitor, which 
can never be accused of sympathy for my 
radical expedient. 


are foimd statutes crcatinc employer’s Itabilty 
ino eiKht hour day 13 not unknown m Amencan 
inaustncs. and i« actually enforced by staluta in 
aro fixed by covemment 
inMiators and tho waso scales in a creat many 
^®*®rmined upon tho camiDK 
^wer of iho Mmpanies mvohed The bonus 
unknown and os a matter of fact 
''Poken of in Mexico as radical 
counterpart m the United 


The fact is that President Calles 
supporters aro convinced that tho 
can bo preserved and made to mo\e 


and his 
revolution 
I forward 


only by progressive reforms Life is pro- 
gression Progress is change Progress 
demands a break with the dead past, ’and 
Mexico IS striving to make that break peace 
fully, if it can, but break it must 

The Mexican labor leaders have been 
severely criticized in the United States for their 
extreme nationalistic policy They seem to 
have acquired the reputation of being 

Xenophonian One should remember, however, 
that Mexico for many years was subjectea 
to a series of measures actually designed to- 
favor the foreigner at the expense of wo 
native American English, and other for^gn 
capitalists vied with one another in control- 
ing Mexican natural resources and Mex’can 
economic enterprises ‘Industrial develop- 
ment was fostered by concessions to ; 
foreigners under special legislation”, wntesan 1 
authority on Mexican affairs ‘ often granting | 
monopoly privileges, exemption from taie> , 
and from duties on imported machinery, ot'- 
Bankers were established with exclusi^® ; 
rights of currency is«ue, to the amount ot j 
two or three times tbeir currency restrver ^ 
exemption from federal and municipal taxes, 
and the right to foreclose on 
socunties by private action of bank official* 
without judicial procedure These banks 
were controlled by small groups of capitalists 
who lent large sums of money to the^ 
friends and rendered small land holders 
helpless ' It is only natural that the labor 
unions which are the only organized force 
in the country excepting tho army, shoum 
resist economic exploitation vigorously , 
henceforth no one shall prey upon Mexico 
Moreover the Mexican labor raovemen 
IS an important social influence in improving 
the standard of living among the working 
people In twelve years the labor unions 
have raised according to the General Secre- 
tary of the Mexican Federation of Labor, 
w^es an average of eighty five per cent 


AgRICCI TUBAL DE>"ELOr\rLXT 


The agricultural resources of ilexico aro 
largo and unusually varied but the methods 01 
taming aro as primitive as those of India- 
Tho presint government is endeavouring to 
modernize farming and improve the condi 
faons of the lowly farmers 

The Federal government, the State govern 


A comprehensive treatment of the 
to he found m l/cxicau I’covk and TharDetraelors- 
by b Gonzales lioa. 
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menU and the vaiious muoicipalibes 
hare been in some cases selling, but 
la most cases distnbuting free among 
the new farmers seed, implements, and 
agricultural machmerr Mexico has recently 
bought in America and sold to Mexican 
peasants bOOO sets of modem plows and 
harnesses, at a cost of Rs. 7b per set and on 
three years’ credit This same equipment 
costa Rs 375 per out fit throngh private 
channels 

As a necessary step in the development 
of agnculture, the government has opened 
the ^atIODaI Agricultural Loan Bank in 
Mexico City It lends money at a reasonable 
rate of interest to the peasants, who are 
fleeced by pnvate money lenders Tho loan* 
sharks charge an interest rate from 24 per 
cent to 48 per cent 

The govemmeut does not intend ^o stop 
With one agricultural hank It is planned to 
start regional agncuUural banks under the 
sapervision of the ceutral bank lo Mexico 
City Moreover, it is proposed that lu ‘each 
community wheroabank is openedaco operative 
society of farmeiS will be formed aod this 
co*operative society will have an interest 
m the bank ’ What these banks, which will 
bring the much needed credit within the 
reach of the starved peasantry, will mean for 
the development of Mexico requires no great 
powers of divination to foresee. They will 
stabilize agncultuie and ensure increased 
prosperity for the natioo 


Spruad of Env cation 

Mexico IS coofronted with a gigantic task 
la changing from, a. sixtaealh cflntury seif 
dom to a twentieth centurj* democracy In 
order to bnng about the desired trans 
formation, Mexico is turning more and more 
to education 

Xho majority of tho people, estimated at 
from 60 to 80 per cent , are illiterate. This 
does not, of conrse, imply that Mexicans are 
stupid or of a low order of intelligence The 
great mass of the people m Mexico, as in 
India, have not enough educational opporlu- 
nitiea Popular education is, however, being 
iDtrodnced with splendid success Already 
Mexico has a fine nucleus of an educationM 
system The National University in Mexico 
City, which lacks only about quarter century 


of being 400 years old, is a flourishing 
institution It IS attended by 13,000 students, 
a laige number of them being women With 
the spread of education, the spirit of narrow 
sectionalism is waning The rising tide 
of natiODahsm is sweeping all classes of 
people into unification 

Elementary education of all children 
between the ages of six and sixteen is 
compulsory In actual practice, the law is 
not enforced This is due to the fact that 
there are not as yet enough schools to meet 
the requirements of the compulsory law The 
schools arc, however rapidly increasing 
Calles has stated that now schools are being 
built and opened at the rata of 1,000 a year 
and the government will continue this 
building nrogram until the nation is provided 
with school room for every child 

Mexico has at last awakened from its 
lethargy We are today witnessing in that 
country a colossal struggle— a struggle for 
religious, political, and ecooomio emancipation 
The ideMs of Mexican nationalists are tboso 
of liberty and enligbleoment The dream of 
Yooog Mexicans is the dream of a greater 
and happier Mexico They hope to conquer 
a belter material existence here upon this 
planet Earth before reaching Heaven The 
hungry Mexican peons like the starving 
Egyptian fellabins aud Russian muzhiks, 
have DO desire to chant 

You will oat, hyo and bje 

In the glorious land above the sky , 

Work and pray live on hay 

liou H get pie lo the sky when you die ' 

The present administration may not be 
all that IS desired , but it is a long and 
Uttqortaofc 'teq forward. President 
Elias CMles is a man of high character, 
UDselfishoe'^s and rare executive ability 
Life stands before him an adventure of 
service not yet lived. His cleanout program 
of nation building, which has earned him 
popularity in bis native country, may well 
serve as a guide to Indian leaders 

Mexico by fighting for its rights la 
fighting for all oppressed peoples in all other 
countnes The question that Mexico is 
facing IS this Can a poor, oppressed, exploited 
people have the right — to quote the words 
of Uie American Declaration of Independence 
— lo“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” 
when threatned by tho wealthy and mighty ? 



BINDD'S SON 

Bt SAEAT CHANDRA OHATTERJEE 


T hat Jadab Mutherjee and Madhab 
Mukherjee -were not born of the same 
mother ■svas history which they them 
T forgotten, so had all ootsiders 

^dab who was poor, bad at great sacrifice, 
trained up his younger brother lladbab in 
mw and after much trouble had secured 
Bmdubashini only child of a rich land- 
owner as the latter s bnde Bindubasbini 
was possessed of uncommon beauty On the 
day that she came to live in their house with 
her matchless beauty and ten thousand rupees 
in Government promissory notes, the elder 
brothel s wife Annapurna shed tears of joy 
the family had nomother ordaughters Shewas 
the head of the show She held up the young 
bride s face a^ said proudly to the adminnl 
neighboora ^his is what one should bnol 
home, when looking for a bnde ' She is 
like a statue of the goddess Lakshmi ' ’ But 
slm wasdisillusioDcd in about a couple of days 
She discovered very soon that the young 
brought, along with her share of 
charms and ca«h mountains of vanity and 
UA sensitiveness. One day the cider 

Ind i -n Irasband aside 

sold tor a bride for 

^iuS Mbra'’ 

hisS.^d cot believe her Ho scratched 
r said, so then’, really', is that 
0111™'°" "oct to the Zemmdars 

of 11“ peace loriag sort 

Sl'hia “um f a 'cotieeSrato Sd 

L a J '“** conimcocod to pracUso 

TTn fivr. ° V bis exammalioD 

Apna purna kept silent 

IrauJ''™"'' to adlress aa elder 


There was an additional danger which 
prevented anybody from attempting to 
discipline Bmdubashim She suffered from 
hysteria and bad fits She could make such 
scenes that it made one s head leel even to 
look at her and it generally required medical 
help to bring things to the normaL It was, 
therefore that everybody believed the rauch- 
coveted alliance to have been a great mistake 
Only Jadab stuck to his faith He stood 
alone against everyone and said, ‘No, no, 
yon will see later on The little mother (meaning' 
Biodubashini) is beautiful as the Goddess 
Jagatdhatn, could she be a failure ’ It le 
absurd.” 

One day, after a little exchange of words, 
Bindubasbini was sitting silently with a dark 
cloud on her face Annapurna was put into a- 
panic when sbe saw these symptoms She 
suddenly had an inspiration Hushing into 
her room she brought out her little eighteen 
month old son Amulya, who was fast asleep, and 
damping him on Bindu’ lap, she disappeared 

Amulya began to howl as a mark of 
protest against this rude interruption to bis 
unfinisbed sleep 

Bindu struggled with all her might to 
save herself from the clutches of hysteria, 
won, and went into the room with the baby. 

Annapurna saw this from a corner and 
felt extremely elated to have discovered 
such a miraculous cure for her sister in law’s- 
fits 

Annapurna had to do all tbo bouso-bold 
work of supervision and management and 
fonnd httlo time to look after her little son 
It made her sick if &ho got no sleep at night 
after the fatiguing duties of the day So, 
baby looking after the- 

About a month after the incident referred 
to above, Bimln entered the kitchen one day 
wUh tho baby in her arras and asked. “Didi*’ 
where IS Amulyadhono s"!" milk ?” 

Annapurna left tho work in band and said 


address an elder 

t kmojj'a'a fuU name. 
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in a frighteaed voice, “Jast a niinute, sister, 

I am wamiug it for you.” 

Binda had already seen that the milh was 
cot leady. She lost her temper and said 
sharply, “I told you also yesterday that I 
wanted the mill before eight but it must be 
nine before I get it If you find the work 
so heavy, why don’t vou tell me so? I can 
manage it m some other way And you,” 
{now addressing the cook), “0 daughter of a 
Brahmin, haveyou toolost yoursenses? Would 
it tom creation upside down if you cooked 
the pindi’* for the whole house a lew 
minutes later?” 

The Brahmin woman kept quiet. 

Annapurna answered "We could have 
retained our senses if all that we had to do 
consisted, as in your case, of dressing and un 
dressing the haby Couldn’t you wait even 
one minute ?” Bindu said in answer, ‘Yon 
will have a curse on you, Didi. if you ever 
again touch Amulya’s milk' I, too, may I 
have a curse on me if I ever asked you for 
bis milk'” 

So saying, she thumped Amulja down on 
the floor and taking hold of the milk pan. 
placed it on the stove Amnlva began to 
sbnek as a result of these extraord.nary 
happenings Biodu pressed him bard on the 
cheeks and shouted, ‘Shut up at once, yon 
SOD of a pig, shut up. or I will strangle you' ’ 
Kadam, the maid of the household, rushed 
up seeing bow Bindu was going on and 
attempted to take the baby in her arms 
Bmdu stormed at her, "Get out, leave my 
presence at this very moment do you bear 
She stood where she was, as if petnfied 
with fright, and did not come a step nearer 
Bindu did not say another word to any- 
body and engaged in warming the milt with 
the little boy in her arms 

Annapurna stood still When, afteralitUe 
while Bindu had left the place, she said, 
addressmg the cook, “You heard her, didu t 
you? I bad told her one day m ]oke to 
take Amnlya. Now, on the strength of that 
she places a curse, on me ' ’ 

However, it was thus „ that Annapurna’s 
son began* to he nurtured into manhood by 
Bindubasbim, and the result was that be 
learned to call his aunt "mother” and his 
mother “didi” 


*Food offered to the dead. Here used to stgmly 
Bindu’s angry desire that the other members of tte 
house, died rather than deprive the baby of his timely 
supply of mdk 


C 2 ) 

About four years after this Amulya had 
bis hate khari* with great festivity The day 
after the ceremony, Annapurna was busy in 
the kitcheu when Bindubashmi called her 
from outside, “Didi. Amulya has come to 
give you his pranamf, just come out for a 
minute ” 

Annapurna came out and was staggered 
by the make-up of Amulya. His eyes were 
nicely painted with Kajal ,§ he bad been 
given a beauty spot on bis forehead and his 
hair was gathered up and tied on the crown 
of his head A yellow-dyed dress, an 
earthen ink-pot slung from a string m one 
band and a few palm leaves (for writing pur- 
poses) wrapped 10 a small mat under his arm, 
completed his equipment. 

Bindu said. Do your pranam to Didi, 
dear 

Amulya prostrated himself before bis 
mother He bad no shoes do socks, no 
burden of a variety of foreign clothes— 
Aonapoma smiled at these eccentricities and 
said 'Oh, yoo have a bead for ideas, Cbhota 
Ban'** Is your son going to school’" 

Bmdu smilingly answered, "Yes, I am 
sending him to Oanga Pandit’s Patbsbala 
(village school) Bless him this day that be 
may realise bis highest destiny” Turning to 
the servant, she said, "Tell Bbatrab Pandit 
Mabasba>a, in my name, to see that no one 
bailies or beats my son' Didi, take these five 
rupees, prepare a nice sxdha (a present of food- 
stuffb), and send it to the Pathsbala by 
Kadam," So saying she kissed her son, 
picked him np in her arms and went away 
Anoapumas eyes overflowed with tears 
of ]oy She said to the cook, “She is all 
engrossed in that boy ' Yet, she did not 
bear him— had she done so, I do not know 
what she would have done 

The cook opined, “It is probably doe to 
that that God has not given her any of her 
own — she would_ be eighteen or nineteen — ” 
Before the cook could fully unburden 
herself of her wisdom, Cbhota Bau came back, 
alone this time and said, *'Didi, couldn’t you 


•A ceremony inangurating the student life of a 
child. 

tProslraUng oneself before an elder as a mark, 
of respect 

^Preparation of lamp black made from vegetable 

oil tlame. 

*• Meamns the younger bnde of the fa^ly~ 
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a'‘k Bar’thakur * to arrange to open a 
Patbshala in front of our bouse? I shall pay 
all expenses’ 

Annapurna laughed out She said, ‘Good 
gracious, he hasn t even gone two steps away 
from you and you have already lost yoor 
determination’ Why not go to Uie Patbshala 
with hira and keep watch there” 

Bindu was disconcerted and said ‘No, no, 

I hare not lost ray determination ' But I am 
thinking that it is one thing for him to be 
within my sight and another to be out of iL 
The other students are all wicked hoys 
Suppose they thrashed him He is so small * ’ 

Annapurna answered “And if they did , 
what of it? Boys will he boys and will fight 
Moreover, all children are the same m their 
parenta’ eyes If they could send their 
children to school why couldn t you ? 

Bmdu thoroughly disliked comparison with 
others. So she said probably a bit displeased 
inwardly ‘ You have a way of talking ' Suppose 
some one poked him in the eye with a pen 
or something — what then ? 

Annapurna understood her feeling, smiled 
and said Take him to a doctor, no doubt 
But I tell you that even if I had spent days 
over it I could never have thought of that 
poke m the eye' So many boys go to school, 
but I have never heard of any one being 
poked ID the eye” 

Bmdu said Lots of things may happen 
of which you have no idea or knowledge 
Who can make sure of accidents ? Never 
mind all that , why not ask him once and let 
things follow their natural course after that’ 


Annapurna said gravely I know what 
will happen When you bare set your heart 
on it once, it must come about But I shall 
not bo able to say such unheard of things 
lou 'peak to him don t you ? Then why not 
suggest it yourself 

Bmdu was now ane-jr She said, ' Yes I will 

I siiail not send my son so far every day“it 

does not matter if it divplcascs any one, nor 
even if it stopped his education altogether 
Kadnm didn t I you to tako the SuVta to 
the lathdiala Tlien why aro jou sfandmi; 
and gaping r “ 

II humcdly said, ‘I am arranging 
tho Stdha. Don t kt such htUo things uWt 
vou so much ' Really, is not your son gome 
to grow up >■ Do you expect to keep him 

for over ’ Why don t you 


'ilusbaads c’dest Irotlicr 


Chhota Bau did not answer her question 
Instead she addressed the maid servant, Kadam, 
‘Go with the Sidha, and bring back the boy 
after he has taken the dust of the Gum- 
mahashaya’s feet Request him also to come 
this way some time m the evening It is 
impossible to persuade one who will not 
be persuaded I am telling her that a little boy 
may be thrashed and bullied and I am told 
that I could not keep him under my wings 
for ever ' I have not come for anybody’s 
advice regarding what I could and what I 
could not do So saying she walked away 
at great speed 

Annapurna was dumb*founded and stood 
still Kadara said, ‘Don’t stand there any 
longer mother * , she might come again 
When she has set her heart on something, 
even God almighty will be powerless to keep 
her from it ” 

That evening when the oldest member of 
tbe family alter taking bis daily dose of opium, 
was reclining on the bed with tbe bubble-bubble 
pipe in his mouth and attempting to whip up 
his sweet ballucinations there was a sudden 
knock at tbe door 

Jadab opened Ins eyes after great effort 
and said, Who is it t" 

Annapurna entered tbe room and announced. 
‘ChhotaBou has come to say something to you, 
)ust listen to her” 

Jadab hurriedly sat up and said ‘ Who, the 
little motberf? Why, what’s wrong, mother?’ 

He bad great affection for the chhotabon 
(Bmdu) As Bmdu did not answer, Annapurna 
said, ‘She fears that the boys at the school 
will be poking at her boy s eves with their 
pens , so she wants to have a patbshala 
started within the house 

Jadab looked very much upset, dropped 
his pipe and asked, ‘Who, who has poked into 
his eyes ? Let me see what has happened.” 

Annapurna lifted tho pipe back to his 
band and said with a smilo 'No one has 
done so yet Wo are discussing probabi- 
lities” Jadab was mightily relieved Bo 
said. Oh, p*-obabilities ' I thought — ” 

Bmdu was standing out of sight and 
wngglmg inwardly with rage She said, 
however, m an undertone, “Didi weren t you 
absolutely incapablo of Dttenng unheard of 
things— then why aro you talking? ’ 

• In se-vanls address tho lady of tho 

bouse as mother 

bro5icr8^'wif&^^° w V of refemns to ones jounger 
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Annapnroa also ttos realising that her 
Way of putting the thing had ,'not been rery 
happy and was spoiling the case She 
understood the fall implication of Bindu’a 
nndertone and got frightened Her passion 
Was vented on the poor inoffensive hnsband, 
to whom she said, "1 did not know that opiam 
shut one's ears also , I thought its eltects 
were restncted to shutting the eyes alone 
What have I been telling you^ And what 
have you hea’^ ' ‘Let me see, what has 
happened I' Did I say that some one bad 
put Amulya's eyes out ? It seems that I must 
suffer for every thing The poor, harmless 
Jadab felt his dreams crumbling away, he lost 
control of his senses and said, “Why my 
dear, what has happened 

Annapurna got furious She cried, "Every 
thing and nothing ’ It is sinful and stupid to 
talk to such persons" Then she swept angnly 
out of the room 

Jadab asked, “Tell mo everythug little 
mother" 

Bindu stood by the door and said softly, 
“If we could have a patbshala outside, sear the 
store-room—” 

Jadab said, ‘That is nothing much But 
who will teach 

Bindu said, "The Faodit mahasbaya has 
been here If be could get ten rupees per 
month, he would gladly bring over the path 
shale. I think we could pay the etpooses 
from the interest of my money ' 

Jadab was satisfied He said, "Certainly, 
I shall set men to work from to morrow If 
Gangaram bnngs over his pathshala here, it 
would solve the problem very nicely indeed ’ 

As soon as hladhab gave his consent to 
her plan, Bindu lost all her anger She went 
into the kitchen with a smiling face and 
found Kadani expounding something with 
great flourishes of her arms to cheerless Anna- 
pnma. Kadim choked off all of a sudden at 
the .advent of Bmdu and could only manage 
a ‘ Goodness, hero is — ’ as a finishing touch. 
Bindu knew that she herself was the subject 
and asked, * Goodness, hero is, what ’ Let us 
hear the rest of it” 

Kadim swallowed and stammered with a dry 
palate, “No, didi, itwas— Barama* said — let us 
SCO — suppose if — " 

Bindu said harshly, “Yes, 1 have supposed. 
You go off and finish yoor work ’ 


•Bara ma— elder mother ^Vhcn there are many 
ladies in a joint family, the wife of the eldest 
member « called Bara ma. and Bara (hakur means 
onos husbands eldest brother In this case, Jadab. 


Kadam cleared out without another 
word . 

Then Bmdu said to Anuapuraa, “Our lady 
of the house has evcelleut advisers ' They 
^ould get an increment of pay ; why not- 
ask Bara thakur* ?" 

Biodu addressed Annapurna as didi when 
she was lu a good mood Otherwise she 
called her the lady of the bouse (Bara ginm) 

Annapurna flared up, “Go and tell him,” 
she cned, ‘He would cut ray head off, would 
be ? And your Bara thakur ' He will at once 
whine. ‘Oh yes. little mother, perfectly right 
motaer I have seen lots of fortunate per- 
sons , but none to beat you.chbota bou ' What 
a luck you were born with ' Everybody is 
simply living in terror of you 

Bmdu was in a temper, but the way 
Annapurna talked made her laugh out She 
asked. Well, you do not seem to be fnghtened 
of mo ?” 

Annapurna answered, "Don't I ' She who 
does not go cold with fear when you behave 
like one of the Furies, is still unborn ' But 
you know, chhota boo so much of auger does 
DO good ’ You are no longer a child, are 
you ? Had you borne obildren, you would 
have bad a good few by now But what is 
the use of my blaming you ' It is that old 
simpleton who spoils yon 

Bmdu said, ‘I agree that I was born with 
a portico of good fortune But I must say 
one thing Lots of people get riches and 
social status in this life , but few get- such 
a godlike bhasuT* as I have ' One has to 
do bard tapasyaf to deserve such a one. It 
IS my luck, didi What is the good of your 
being jealous ’ Bui, if any one has -spoilt 
me, it IS not he , it is you Annapurna 
waved bet arms and eiclaraied, ”I ? Nobody 
could say that ' I am a hard disciplinanau 
”bnt I am unfortunate, no one fears rao — 
evoQ the maids and servants quarrel in front 
of me and cheek me, as if they were the master 
and I their underling It is because it is 
I that 'uch things go unpunished, other- 
wise — ” 

Her contradictory ramble brought forth 
a giggle from Bmdu She said, 'Didi, yon 
belong to the golden age ' Why on earth were 
yon bom now ? But no one cheeks or quarrels 
with roe ' She then suddenly knelt down 
in froot of Annapurna, put her arms round 
her neck and said. Do te ll me a story " 

•Ones husbands elder brother 

tPenaoce. performed to please the gods for a 
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Annapurna got funous and said, “Let 
me go ' Go away ’ ’ 

Eadam came rushing up and said ‘Didi, 
Amulya has cut himself with the betelnnt- 
cutter ’ Bindu at once stood up, letting 
Annapurna go and said, “Where did he get 
the betelnut-cuttcr ? What were you doing ?” 

T was making the bed when he went into 
Bara ma’s room and — ’ 

‘Yes, yes I have understood, clear out 
from here.” So saying Bindu went m search 
of Amulya After some time she reappeared 
with Amulya whose finger was bandaged 
■with a wet rag. and remarked ‘Well didi 
bow many times have I asked you not to 
keep your cutters and things within reach 
of children, but — ” 

A^apurna got still more angry and 
said, ^our talk is absolutely without any 
sense ' Mu'^t I look up all house-hold utensils 
in the safe to neep your son from mischief ?” 

Bindu said, “Uo I shall chain him up 
from to-mon-ow,” and went out, Annapoma 
addressed the maid Did you hear Kadam ? 
safe ^ betelnat cotters in the iron 

lelt U^u™a“d 

BiDda came back and said, “If I aeain 

to opimon and arbitration, I shall to array 
Tvitb my son to my lathers honse ' ’ aS 
onrna replied, “Why don’t you to ? M 
remembej once yon so, I shall not ask yon 

on',hrd™?anTiej!:?° 

back " « ".I “>raing 

back, and left the room nith a glnm face ^ ' 


About two hours later Annapurna maicbed 
into Bmdu’s room with steps that resounded 
all over the house llladbab was ezamming 
his briefs at one corner and Bindu was lying 
with Amulya on the bed, telling him a story 
Annapurna said, ‘Come and have your meaL” 
Bindu said, ‘I am not feebng hungry” 
Amulya said, ‘Go and eat a little, mother” 
Annapurna scolded him, ‘You keep quiet ' 
This boy is at the root of all mischief What 
a spoilt child you are making of him, cbbota 
bou • You will realise whenl it is too late. 
Tnen you will weep and say, ‘yes, didi told 
me so' •” 

Bindu whispered something into Amulya’s 
ear and he shouted, “Why don’t yon go away, 
didi mother is telling me a fairy tale ?” 

Annapurna repeated threateningly, ‘If you 
desirepeaceand welfare, come away chbotabou ^ 
Oi, if I don’t send you both away to morrow, 
let people call me by a name different from 
Annapurna She then marched out as 
heavily as she bad come ‘ •• 

Madbab asked, “What’s up ? Wbafcj bare 
you two been up to ?” ' ^ 1 

Bindu answered, "What always happens 
when didr loses her temper. I had only 
^ked her to keep her betelnut cutters and 
things away from the baby— and she has 
kicked np a tenible row ” 

Mafeb said, “All right, go and finish ll 
2?^ „ ® Bouthan is marching about ' 
bhe will soon wake up dada* ” 

Bindu picked up Amulya and went to the 
kitchen with a smile on her face. 

{To be continued) ' 
Translated from the original Bengali 
J^y Ashoke Cbatter^ee 
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«o profusely expressed during the .Assembly^ 
sitting {it the secretariat will appear to be1 
a piece of meaningless performance so far' 
as the League a avowed objects are concerned 
The fact, however, that may possess a great 
potential power none will dispute But my 
analysis of the situation will show what the 
League professes to do, whit its corenant 
allows it {o do and how far it has practically 
been successfnl in lU mission which it so 
loudly advertiser throughout the world From 
this analysis I hope I shall be able to 
convince my reader that the League deserves 
epithet I have given it 


"A few words are also necessary to explain 
the constitution of the League The League has 
three main organs, namely, the assembly, the 
council and the secretariat Guder the 
League there aie as many as six departments, 
The secrctniat has been permanently establish- 
ed at Geneva _ia Switzerland which became 
conspicuous by its perfect neutrality dunng 
the war The secretariat consists of the 
Secretary general of the League and his 
staff— the first Secretary general being Sir 
James Eric Drummond 

England, Frauco, Italy and Japan shall be 
the permauent members of the League 


Before going into the actual activities of council which is acting as the chief executive 


the League it is desirable to give a very 
brief history of ita origin The league ‘ 
of Nations officially came into being on 
Januarv 10, 1920 when the treaty of Versailles i 
concluded on January 28, 1910 between 
Germany on the one side and the allied and 
the associated powers on the other, came 
into force. The League as all know, was tho 
outcome of the last great European war that 
broke out on July 28, 1914 and ended by an 
armistice on November 11, 1918 

Tho establishment of the League vwas 
we to the efforts of the late President 
Wilson (USA) whose intention of creat- 
ing snch a body was embodied in one of bis 
famous fourteen points, and the 14tb point 
of llv Wilson runs thus, 

. ' A general associatioa of Nations muat be 
tormw oadet speciflo covenants for the purpose 
airnrume mutual guarantees of political iDdependence 
“Jl^^rntonal mtegnty to great and small states 

Sir Wilson as an arbitrator offered these 
fourteen points to all the nations then at 
War and asked them to cease further opera 
tions on acceptance of those conditions. The 
allies then in hopeless confusion as to tho 


of the League Germany, which hns been 
admitted into the League in September, 1926, 
has also been given a permanent seat in the 
couDoiI after protracted negotiations The 
council practically speaking, is the most 
important body since all international contlicts 
referred to or undertaken by the League 
are decided by this body and the formal 
approval of the assembly to its decisions 
IS obtained by a simple majority America, 
although she was the luitiator lo this matter, 
IS not a member of the League, since she 
could not accept lo toto the covenant framed 
by the allied powers. 

The first and foremost objects of the Lea- 
gue are to restore peace and prevent war 
all over the world Bat my contention wiU 
be that (ho League by its very coreoaut 
13 incapable of yielding such results, because 
article 5 of the covenant states that except 
where otherwise provided decision at any 
meeting of the assembly or of the council 
shall require tho agreement of all the mem- 
beta of the League represented at the meeting” 

I should say that such a unanimity of agree- 
ment tS not possible even in the council 


even 

when matters of conflicting interests among 

lesulU of the war readily a>.cepted these the members ore to be decided As an 
terms and assured the world that they wonld } instance of this it may be pointed ont (hat 
Aact up to them An armistice wis signed j Germany could notbe admittedinto the League 

'after this, \fter giving-a little further history] id the beginning of the session, 1926, simply 
vof the Leoguo I shall try to show how these because Bcaail retained it, intention of veto 
pll points which wero to be made the basis to Germany s obtaining a permanent seat 
I of the League have been honoured more in i in the couned The possibility of such 
\tho breach than in their observance by the ^ aoauimity in the council may be admitted m 

t 'Leaguo cases of minor and non controversial character 

The first draft of the covenant of the ' Bit tho difficulty of unanimity has now 
League of nations was published on February * alt the more been aggravated by the raising 
U, 1919. and accepted after modifications | of the number of non permanent seats in the 
>by the TcpTesentatives of the allied and asso- , codded from five to nine 
plated powers in the plenary conference held ,-wJ'It li ridiculous to suppose that fourteen 
pt Paris on Vpnl 23. 1919 members, representing fonrteen nations who 

28 - 
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hry oa articlo 17 '‘of tho League s covenant 
“that any act of war is henceforward a breach 
of tho peace of the Leagno which will exact 
dne reparation ’ becomes a downright mockery 
m the face of tho fact that the League did 
cotbiQg against Franco and Italy for such 
bleaches of the peace in defiance of th^ 
Leagues authority 

Aburo all, tho dealing of tho Leagno 
jTith Egypt, comes to the forefront It is to be 
recalled that Egypt, whilo sho was beinj; 
racked by British soldiers after the murder oi 
Sir Lee Stack, appealed to the Lcaguo requesb- 
log its interrentiOQ for tho cause of peace 
and lustice But thanks to European diplq 
macy, this fervent appeal could not movo 
the hard hearted Geneva Sccrctanat. sinqo 
acceptance of such appeal might rosalt in 
incumng the displeasure of tho British Itojn 
and the ultimate decision might bo faTonrabjo 
to a non European Muslim country , and 
the hesitancy of tho League Secretariat was 
totally removed by tho bold anoounccmeiit 
of the Bntish Foreign Office that it was a 
domcstio affair and that it would not tolcf 
sto outside inteneotiOQ This rendered li/o 
League quite helpless aud inactive But tl>o 
anstver to the British cootentioo to which 
the League acquiesced, may ho found |n 
uticle 3 of its covenant which says that tp® 
League may deal with aoy matter affecting 
the peace of the world Moreover tbero 
DO mention in the covenant that any country 
which IS not 3 state in tho true political 
sence is not competent to lodge a complaint 
with the League and to get proper redress 
The same applies to Morocco and Syria. 
■When one reads article 3 and particularly 
tho mam objects ( stated previously ) of Ibe 
League one fails to rcali >0 why it should 
maintain such a dead silence over the 
two bloody and ruinous wars tbat are still 
devastating Morocco and Syria where two 
Moslem countries are endeavouring heart and 
, soul to shake off the European yoke Bnt the 
' League knows it well that these two snlall 
Moslem countries cannot bold out long against 
twoof the strongest powersof Europe suchjas 
France and Spam It is for this indiffereico 
and apathy of tho League towards those two 
small conatries, {bat Sir Abdur Babim m 
his famous ALgarh speech gave tho League 
a mild rebake | 

It 18 now necessary to describe the treat- 
ment and nature of justice that Turkey )ad 
received from the League What was iho 


League councirs verdict with regard to tho 
Mosul question ? Tho council had to 
admit with much pain that from documen- 
tary and legal points of view Mosul belongs 
to Turkey, but strange to say tho award 
goes to Britain The decision bad to bo un- 
animous and the Swedish delegate to tho 
council, M. Unden ono of tho three members 
of the League s commission to tho Iraq 
Frontier who had intimated his intention 
after thorough enquiry to support thej claim 
of Turkey, had been prevailed upon only at 
tho eleventh hour to voto against tho Turkish 
contention Ho would have certainly voted 
in favoor of Turkey as be had announced, 
but for tho pressuro brought upon him by 
England and other interested members to 
keep tho prestige and integrity’ of tho 
Leagno b> giving unanimous decision in 
favoor of England This is how unanimity 
was arrived at From these facts it may be 
realised how far tho Mosul decision was just 
and fair Franco had howover i large share 
behind the screen m this matter Anxious 
togctBntams support in Morocco and Syria, 
where her position bad been very rauen 
shaken at (be time sbo too eagerly lent 
her sopport to tbo British claim over Mosul 
It bos already been stated that jud^oate 
in tbo council are innuonccd mainly by 
political considerations and self interest of 
tho members tbat sit as judges and uot by 
legal and moral convictions, and the French 
behaviour in tbo Mosul question is an 
instance in point Mosul as all know bad been 
a Turkish possession till tho last grpat war 
and IS part and parcel of Turkey and a 
great injury has been dono to her m 
Ibis respect Turkey has justly pointed out 
that she cannot expect justice from tho 
League executive composed then ontiicly 
of the Chnstiau powers of tho European 
countnes with the solitary exception of 
Japan Although a treaty regarding Mosul 
and its oil fields has been conduded between 
the Turkish and the British governments to 
tho considerable advantage of the latter and 
much loss to the former, Turkey cannot 
forget that England made this timely but 
immoral bargain when she (Turkey) was 
threatened with an impending attack by 
Italy She also suspects some dark hands 
to have worked bohind this threatened attack 
and her feeling of recentment may burst out 
at any moment. 

A few words should be said about China, 
which is groaning under foreign exploitation 
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and oppression although she is an mdepen 
dent nation and a member of the League 
p may be known to many that China had 
been forced to sign the Washington treaty 
according to which the ports of China shall 
be in the hands of Fngland America and 
Japin and it is they who will realise and 
have the customs duty and direct the policy 
oi opium The Chinese seas are also under 
foreign control All the bloody fights that 
are being waged for a long time specially 
against the lust of these imperial powers 
have tlieir roots m those unequal uniost and 
hurailiting treaty terms China is not a 
domepic concern of anybody and why is 
the League which is so very forward and 
fw” disputes among the Ohnslian 
nations of Europe now so prudently silent? 
Chinas is the Just cause and she deserves 
But support of the League 

But alas \Uiat is the League after alP It is 

tho '"now™ “ ''““'•s of 

tiio powers now onnosed hi Phin« 

should not be lost sight of that 


oale'uhl^d ""t fScrate “'a'nd®' 

fXS fcTT heir 
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opinion that 7wo oul oMho '^Preosed the 
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ruiMous to consolidate and retain their power 
In other parts of the world by mutual bond 
Sf friendship amongst themselves The 
Jjeague is the best instrument for that 
purpose and this is the real spirit behind the 
^carno pact and the subsequent admission 
pf Germany into the League People could 
Understand the League better if it were 
lermed an European clique and not a 
Ijopuiar body for the good of the world at 
arge 

q A word or two should now be said in 
connection with Disarmament for the 
tlonsiderable reduction of which article 8 of 
sue covenant makes provision as a necessary 
Dep for the maintenance of peace 
h isarmanent, so far as ns Germany who 
i«ad been so long outside the League, 
ei, concerned is complete to a great 
tlltent under the consCint pressure o‘ 
a ie allied powers But as regards other 
P^tfocatos of disarmament namely Britain 
I'Tance and Italy it bas remained merely a 
® D expression Itily on the contrary has 
®Wered this pledge by increasing her arma 
" 'ents and naval establishments This is 
^w they are disarming themselves 
Another important function of the Leagos 
°!(lates tolls mandatory system Ik is scarcely 
y icossary to say that the mandatory systeo 
the League has been vitiated beyona 
P^fubt Not to speak of the principal alhed 
B iwers even Australia so long purely ^ 
oifitisii piotege bas been given a mandate 
bt or New Guinea. Some time back a very 
0 gii Australian officer serving m New 
thbinea described bow tho womanhood of 
so at aroa is being molested by European 
ogldiers and other European officers These 
g(ticersi a® he says send their boy servants to 
t fioo-lookiDg women fortheir satisfaction 
as ret us now evanme the work of Prance 
njj mandatory 01 er Syria and Palestine It 
fevj to describe here in a 

tori f Palestine became 
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article has thus entrusted the raandates of 
Syria and Palestine — countries snatched from 
lurley after the war — to the French who 
hive raised there nothing but hatred and 
discontent,— nay, they have committed 
massacres and sheer vandalism perpetrated 
at Bagdad and other parts of Syria These 
are but a few of the many instances witb 
regard to the mandated territories. 

Now the question is what is the Leagn^js 
re ponsibility m this matter ? According to 
its covenant the League is bound to enquire 
and demand reports of management of all 
mandated territories It must see that good 
government is carried on in all these 
countries and that peace is maintained every 
where But up till now the League has 
"carcely demanded such reports The fep 
that have been submitted to the League a^e 
merely nominal and formal The League 
council, on the other hand v ill resent nny 
ciiticiim made by any mandites commission 
appointed by the League Thus in tljc 
‘September session of ly26 of the League Sjr 
Austen Chamberlain strongly objected to tke 
proposal of the commission headed by 
Cnden (Sweden) to address a qucstionnaue 
to the mandatory powers dealiog with tie 
administration of mandated territories He 
also opposed the commissions hearing verhel 
petitions from the mbabitants of the maodaUd 
territories without first hearing tho manda 
tory a observation on the subject It wjs 
also suggested that the mandates commisSi<H 
was exceeding its powers as regards supervu 
log the administration of the maadattd 
territories U is needless to say that othjr 
members joined in a chorus with Sir Auslui 
Chamberlain and the report of the mandaljs 
commission had to be materially chaogea 
The fun however lies in tho fact tljlt 


members of the council are almost all 
mandatory powers who sit as judges to 
decide their own cases Thi’^ explains the 
silence and negligence of the League as 
regards massacres and vaudalism perpetrated 
in Bagdad and other places One may 
reasonably ask if the mandates were entrusted 
to these nations for doing nothing towards 
developing those territories save and except 
committing notorious deeds in them Let 
any supporter of tho'* Leagues mandatory 
system answer if Syria and Palestine ire now 
more happy under the Leagues mandate 
than they were under Turkey 

fn conclusion it will rather be an act of 
uDchanty not even to hazard a prediction of 
hope about the future activities of tho League 
I et us hope that tho League in future will 
give a better account of what it stands for 
since 10 hoping so we do not lose anything 
but we gam some consolatiou that the energy 
and activities of such in influential gathering 
which on most occasions have been so 
lamentably misdirected id tbe past, may 
uUiaiiteiy ohaugo their phase and lead to 
the happiness peace and progress of the 
world It has been hinted at tbe outset that 
tbe League possesses great potential powers 
and so it is reasonable to expect that good 
lesults conducive to tbe happiness of the 
world at large are bound to come out of it 
only if tbe mentality of its European 
members lo particular is changed and their 
policy rightly and unselfishly directed I et 
us hive consolation in the hopo— be it 
hoping against hope — that the malignant spirit 
and shrewd diplomacy of tbe League s 
exponents may change for the better and a 
new era of peace and brotherhood may dawn 
upon tbe world 


ANTHROPOLOGY iND ADMINISTRATION* 


B\ J H HUTTON 

I 25 I am not tho first district officer to hae 
had tho honour of occupying this pbnc 
there is perhaps no need of an apolojy 
for tbe anomalous usurpation of a pandis 

, *trV5> Address deliveroil lieforT 

'uthropolp„ cal Soction of tho All India t>c 
^oa.{re-.3, Lahore 1927 •» t 


Cl L., K a., D sa 

throne by a man of affairs. If any jusfifica 
tion were needed I should look lor it in 
the fact that a district officer who is also 
an anthropologist is in the fortunate position 
of having as it were a footing m two 
opposing camps. For it must be admitted 
Ithat in anthropology as in other directions, 
Ihe bond between Science and the State 
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IS not so dose as leason and expediency B cannot ie denied, I think, ‘bat both 
would seem to demand The state has Governments and Missionaries, who must, 
always distrusted science and under the at any rate for the purposes of this discus 
baoausic conditionss of latter day politics the sipQ, be recLoned with administrators rattier 
proletariat dislikes the genuine intellectual than scientist**, have not infrequently presse 
as much as the tyrant and the oligarch taeir side of the case much too far , their 
have done m their day Napoleon outlook is too apt to be obscured by ihe^ 
could not bear what be called ideologues o^ efiiciency, philanthropy, civilization an 
though he did not actually persecute them progre^ , not to mention religion , they 
hut Russia makes pogroms of her intelligent have their minds already occupied to quote 
sia, while even the U S A prosecute Rivers again, with an organised body ot 
theirs Indeed, this is perhaps hut part of a knowledge, the fruit of the gradually acquired 
general world movement for even psychology experience of those who have been concerned 
nowadays tends to exalt kiuaesthesis to a in the work o^ Government in the past 
level with the recognized methods of 11} is in the satisfaction of rnlers with thi» 


intellectual activity • Of course this attitude 
is not without some justification 

It was said of the Athenian the cream 
of Greek intellectuals that he was pros 
hapan xunetos epi pan argos — In everything 
enlightened and at everything ineffectual 
Many of us will recall from undergraduate 
days a certain almost contemptuous distiust 
of dons as a class whatever our feelings for 
particular individuals, and this I take it 
IS merely another symptom of the same 
general idea A recent wnter has stated 
that in France intellectual laQaence was 
at its strongest in politics from 1875 and 
that those thirty years witnessed a shrinkage 
in political virtue, a lowering of the national 
pulse, a gathering indifference to national 
name fame and hentage , and that If 
France awoke again it was because she 


has listened 

those \>ho have rebelled against their 
doctrines 

Still there is a great deal to bo said on 
the other side for the scientist lie is at 
least tho first man to reach the ^cratic 
stage of knowing enough to be aware that 
no knows nothing and even if it be objected 
that tho mental attitude of a man of science 
will lead to a doctrinaire and academical 
spirit useless for practical administration 
as engendering weakness and indecision it 
can at least bo claimed that one of tho 
IcadMS imong recent anthropologists, the 
lato Dr Rivers, recognized tho danger, and 
would have been tho hrst to condemn any 
course that created such an atbtudo. i" 


knowledge and their failure to recognize 
its incompleteness and even its too frequent 
Msity, that there lies the chief obstacle to 
the recognition of the value of science in their 
w)jrk '* When truths which clash with the 
methods based on such a body of knowledge 
aie brought to notice, they are perhaps too 
ready to say that the necessities of admim 
strahoD, or Ministration as the case uiay 
be ore in conthet with the anthropologists 
T^w and that the latter must go to the wall 
^th on the eyes of Oran ' ’ is really their 
cry It is so much simpler not to know" 
tlat you are wrong 

I Let it be granted however, that everyone 
detrusts a professor, and none more so 
tljao other professors , let it be granted 
trat all scientists are suspect do they oet 
fiolishly ensuo knowledge for its own sake 


not to the ^^intellectual, but to rtgardless whether it be of any practical 
»du8 or no ^ Nevertheless, some knowledge 
0 [ anthropology is in truth very necessary 
f«r all those branches of administration 
vhich entail the control by a highly ci'ili^e*^ 
rice of another race whose culture is what 
I'l commonly called primitive’ 

, Damage enough has been caused tn 
sibject races by deliberate cruelty and 
htetility arising from a complete divergence 
itj ideas and a oonllict of material interests. 
^0 pitiable oases of the Tasmanians tho 
IJ\shmeii, the llereros, tho Easter Islanders 
occur to one at once and the list could 
uhappiljr bo considerably extended But 
il^as not been by blood and thunder alono 
tmt pnmitiTQ races have been exterraiuated 

— — I^orant imd arropnt attempts to improve 

31. JtcnjfmScnjij and FhrjeUmg ^ done almost as much t® 

xn Tho llc'pectalilitj of Muscular bkili "" , dtotroy native races as the cupidity and 
U. H^Uivei%^ /7« j7pier«m«il of pjjudico of amateur boanerges possibly 

lors lof cit page 307 
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untouched br the aurroundm^ wives of 
and it must for loo;; remain a 


€TPa more \fter the last Ta maniaa war 

• hut It tool minocr 


■ .i > t w..* it »A^.i manner that the touch of civilizaticin shalf 

eatermiDation was attemp ed hut it loot ,nt,,i,,t. 3 t.s as tho brass not 


eianmitioo of tl o caa cs of Iho dcpjpulatioo 
of 3Idancr-Ia h well known, and as a rcsoU 
cf thfir conbet with more civilized rase* 
cf b th CA.t and wc^t tl c Marquesans and 
the Caroliao Islanders lave hlowi'O * 


the fable destroyed the earthen pot t 
swam with it on tho tlood It is here that 
anthwpolosy has 1 er part aud I i ropo o to 
indicate bnclly a few of the ways in which 
she serrcs this cod 

Sow tho hrst ncce^ ity for any roan in 
i race of so-called pnnutiio 


lae caroiiao isianuera uasu •••-v • , r nnnutiio 

iifl out VnJ «o icuJ ot tho f .ilutJ tho JSlIoro l* to unJtrshinJ lU point of iioiv 
ictrasiojoftho while man has brought with it cuUu ® rintbrstandm'’ deD<‘nds on a 

tro niutl W„ht-t«vcrty -c h.l.no» h^ATch “iVo 

jad lois of Lfmtanlho fcchncof compituSioD cxperienci-J 


laJian exp'^cl to c^icapo tho simo ccn»ure 
as tha iuropcan sinco from tho point of 
view of tho bottom grades of society ca le 
has been a greater enemy of self rc p<‘ci 
than colour or wealth 

A raa adapts itself through many gcarva 
tioas to iLs cavironmcnt then comes a 
civilized intruder and ‘Inds lU rastom* 
strange uncouth repulsive perhaps. Ueganl 
mg such customs as bad from lU o vn 
point of view it conceives of them as bad 
JO thcoiaclvcst, and promptly starts a p< Jicy 
of do tructiODiQ Uio belief that it sab>litubOR 
higher and better ways. Tho destructive pro 
rammo is easy enough tho customs and Uicir 


not mean the feeling of compassion cxperienci-J 
by the philanthropist for tho under 
dog or by one of those who have found 
'.alvatton for the unrcgcncrale lhat sort of 
sympathy sometime does oven more harm 
than good But 1 mean tho attitude of a man 
who can dive t himscU entirely of his own 
out! ol on life who can ignore tho values 
which he him»cU places on tho thing* of this 
v^irtd and of the next and who c.in regard 
I'vcrything from U o point of vie v of the 
members of tho other race as they exist for 
themselves in their own scheme of life 
sympathy of this sort presupposes an (nti 
mate knowledge of the general conditions to 
meet whicli that scheme of life has through 


MDcUonithathcIdsocictylogclhcraro obvi >us mert whmii iiiai senem^ buTup of tiio 
lypowcrlcM to bind the intruder tlwr t^c uchcmo itself and of tho conduct 

« KiibfuStcs^is of tho individual within that scheme. Until 

«»!• Tho con.tracUoo moro Ihao thot It roquiros obility 

however quite anoUicr thing I . appraise (not excluding tho appraiser 

j”*. '“"“ f I? * i^jccor ol himwll noil all hii »otL.) Irora tho point of 

phjMcal dtclino loUoiTiDB on « Jrar, M J , „„„ Ihioj m Iho sohomo rclcrrcd 
to hoods which ha.o top tho and „iUi rcIcroLo to tho details ol tbit 

solid and healthy in the past t-.-mlpet, schenicolono thus giving values often entirely 
“ “ i “'lSn'’od"''.nd S'';a"nanoo”V.th t'hoio „hioh tho a^paUiis/r 

fccU in tho light of his own society 


or even beneficial to tho hardened and 
immone, is a rapid poi on to those unaqcus 
tomed to lU use. It is no less dcstn^tivo 
than opium or alcohol, and like tl cm needs 
to bo controlled and that straitly ini Ibo 
interests of the wtak Unhappily the poisiwous 
nature of tho drug has been far too , little 


and of Iho circumstances of his own lifi to 
to tho values satisfactory to himself He 
roust bo able m fact to think at will m terms 
of thought and value entirely other than his 
own it ma> bo that this goal is nover wholly 


Siorf' Z priLtooplSoI nil .ttannblo bnt nop PJ"™- 

10.0000 in loliioh no 

comcm lohoro tho loocoossibilitr olf It" .““'"i: •" mlomoi. oooio 

- - • • nnsophisticated villagers was angry bccaiiso 

they siiuttcd before I im instead of standing 
ID his presence but as a nnlter of fact no 
disrespect wasintcndcl On tho contrary it 


country or tho intractability of its inbab^flts 
has Icit islands of primitive cnituro almost 


'Sollas A atnl Jl nUrt p T D 
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wonld havo been highly disrespectful for them 
to have elevated their less worthy heads 
above his head the sacred part of his person 
the seat of his soul This of course ho did 
not know but had he cared to kuo t both 
sides would have understood each other and 
gained accordingly And I would hero 
reiterate that to the anthropologist all customs 
are natural and even head hunting human 
sacrifice and cannibalism however necessary 
it may be to suppress them are not revolting 
and atrocious crimes but reasonable and inevi 
table acts resulting from beliefs and ideas 
logically applied to circumstances and environ 
ment Seen in this light measures taken to 
put an end to them are much more likely 
to be humane and efiectual than more prohi 
b tions and punishments ensorced ou people 
who know perfectly well that the r point of 
view IS unapprectiated unconsidered and 
ignored People m this frame of mmd can 
not appreciate the motives which lead to in 
tetfetence with their customs and wiU dis 
trust accordingly those who interfere. Pro 
bably all the rebellions which have taken 
place in Assam for instance «ince lU occuo 
ahon by the British have taken placo as a 
result of ignoi^nce or raisunderstaoding both 
of ther rulers by the ruled and of the ruled 
by their rulers I do not suggest for a 
moment that this particular ignorance or rois 
understanding could have been avoided bat 
merely that any knowledge wl icfa tends to 
prevent or to remove its existence is of ereat 
administrative value But while matal 
Ignorance may sometimes lead to rebellion or 
disturbance it must, in the end lead toapalby 
depression and degeneracy and I suggest oS 
this IS oqp reason why so many pnmitife tribes 
decay,^ under administration Even m Assam 
"‘fl, 'i' ■">' “es have S 

well look^ after such decay is freanentlv 

ot ha’v eg t r 'Ed '"‘i" 

energetic race but ihow 
as .DCODVP.CDOUS and 

nn„, tral,OD %f t ll" ‘.“"'but'ller*'"’ 
numlhr of ways in ° ° ^ ® 

Kno«.ed.c of cDs,oD.''Sio?^ d'S^TtLl 


daily life of administration and the most 
obvious of theso is in tlio administration of 
justice An application of intncato codes of 
law and claborato jundical sj stems with their 
delays their formalitiea and their mco 
distinctions are probably necessary m civilized 
life but they arc likeij to operate very 
birdly upon a pnmitivo community to cause 
much injustice and to give little satisfaction 
folanyone In tho first pheo such communities 
thiugh often following intncato and diflicult 
cubtoraary rule* have generally speaking 
enlirely different standards from tho o to 
wliichwoare ourselves accustomed Torts for 
inatanco are everywhere recognized but 
crime ns such hardly at all If it is recog 
Di<^d it is m the breach of some tabu 
likLly to bring disaster on tho community 
and pnnishcd by some sort of action taken 
to avert that disaster, whether by sacrifices 
at tho expense of tho offender or by his 
expulsion from the community in order 
that tbo latter may escape tho consequences 
of nis act Thus in a case which recently 
came into my court a man whose «niall 
daughter bad committed some fault probably 
Dotl for the first time % oceeded to frighten 
her! into good behaviour by tying her up and 
putting Tier on the swinging shelf that 
ban^ over every \aga hearth to prevent 
spaHs rising to the thatched roof and to 
receive meat and fish placed on it to be 
smoke dried When his wife a mother inter 
ferdd to release the child he struck ler 
Beibg a man of more than usual truculence 
he refused to pay the compensatiou assessed 
by jthe village headmen who brought him 
to me I dealt with the case as between 
tbejman and his mother m law s relatives 
andi then a«ked the headman what ought 
to lie done to a man who thus illtreated 
his daughter what was the village custom ? 
The answer was Nothing The daughter 
was his 0 vn If anytuing happened to her 
the lOSS was his who would have cause to 

com >lam? 1( Governmont regarded his action 

as a 1 olTonco to be punished let Government 
see o It It was nothing to do with them 
I th. relore saw to it, but the offender and 
his nends considered that he was treated 
will lojnst ee on account of the mild punish 
men accorded On the other hand la cases 
ot h imicide even If accidental tho culprit 
IS b nished from the village probably because 
his presence is likely to entnl n m 

nni more kUiEs and o to 
ami weatoD the commnily “ oilenoS 
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^ch as incest, though regarded with aversion 
and even horror aro allowed bj most tribes 
to go QDpanishcd by man 

Detailed hnowledge of enstom is ofteq 
of gieat value a:^ when guilty intention was 
proved m a ca'^e of homicide fay the precise 
QBQDer in which the killer subseqnently 
washed bis hands but acquaintance with 
hoi efs and ideas which arc usually 
unexpievsed m words and are often 
noerpre sible in words m languages 
lacking m any means of conveying an 
ahstractiOD is much more valuable still 
This IS particularly the case in dealing with 
the obscure and rather indefinite workings 
of the mind obsessed by witchcraft Often 
the magistrate or judge has to reckon with 
the fact that the person accused of witchcraft 
genuinely believes in his or her own powers 
even if they are exercised involuntarily ifs 
in the case of a woman who admitted to iQO 
that it was quite true that a child had died 
merely because she had handled it How 
could she help it, she said there was rio 
ul intention on her part, bat sqs bad toe 
misfortune to have a poisonous hand Which 
being BO of course -the bad no business jat 
«t to touch anyone so susceptible to evil 
luilueBces as a small child and knew it f 
Iq auythiDg of this nature belief b^as 
obviously a very important influence over 
the act ons of primitives, but they are fso 
incoherent and obscure when it comes ,to 
t^ing to put that belief into language that 
it is often only the knowledge of what tpe 
mental process is likely to be that makes lit 
possible to follow tbs thought and to deal 
with the case m a manner which is at le 
comprehensible and may with luck bo satis 
factory to the people concorned And itjis 
ID caves of this sort that it is probably 
hardest of all to give satisfaction It w,;i Id 
never be regarded as just merely to disn ss 
accusations of witchcraft as mere superslit on 
nor wonid it do anything to solve Ibe 
difficnlty which has led to the complaint m 
^urt Those accused of witchcraft do 
bel eve m maty cases that they possess 
supernatural powers and la ail cases tba jf 
mey do not themselves others do T1 ey 
therefore consider perfectly just forms of 
procedure and punishments which appear to 
Us nnreasonable and iniquitous or at any 
rate inequitable but to which they are 
surely entitled as long as their point of view 
remains unchanged All sorts of o her 
similar cases occur For instance, an J old 
29—13 


Sema who had come to the conclusiou that 
his bad health was caused by the abseoco of 
his soul from his body a frequent cause of 
illness according to beroas went do vn to 
the Gelds where he thought he might have 
lost It kilfed^a chicken for it and called it 
He went home calling to his soul by his 
own name of course from time to time to 
make sure that it was following A personal 
enemy aware of what ho was doing took a 
btick ind h d by the path As the old man 
went by calliog over his shoulder to the 
invisible soul his eoemy leaped out of the 
grass suddenly and brought his stick down 
with a thwack on the ground just behind the 
old man s heels. The timid soul was 
frightened and fled and tbs old man died 
on the third day and bis relatives rightly 
accused his enemy of murder Now this 
business of calling back the soul may appear 
to 03 to be a farrago of foolishness, but it 
IS very real indeed to those that believe lu 
it, and though it may be said that what 
actually killed the old roan was the noaccos- 
tomed eSort of going down to the fields and 
climbing back again it is equally likely that 
be died as tbe result of auto saggestion 
tbiokiDg that be could never more recover 
hiS soul which was soared away for good. 
That at any rate is what all the Sernas 
coDceroed thought and it may be taken as 
certain that even if it was not the “sole 
cause Ih s idea largely contributed to his 
death The enemy got off as be denied the 
act entirely and on oath and there was no 
evidence beyond the dead man s statement 
to bis friends but had there beea enough 
evidence be would probably have been 
convicted under the penal code and rightly 
convicted of causing death and his fqllow 
Villagers would have held this to be entirely 
just and proper 

Nor IS it merely judicially that anthro 
polog cal knowledge is useful It was 
recently suggested to mo that some system 
of memory training was urgently requ rod 
in primary schools in the Naga H Us district 
Ibis on the face of it m ght sound absurd 
as generally speaking the Naga has an 
amazing memory and an interpreter can 
take out, say thirty processes on a fortn ghts 
trip and serve them all correctly explaining 
the wherefore of each without being abJo to 
read one of them But it is well known to 
anthropologists that the acquisition of a 
knowledge of reading and wntmg is only too 
apt to k 11 out all folk memory and that 
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traditional lore which is handed on from 
generation to generation by word of mouth, 
and to kill it out so quickly that it is lost 
before it can be recorded 

But the greatest importance of anthropology 
to administrators is in infomiing them and 
warning them of the otiI effects which follow 
universally the contact between a lower and 
a higher culture Much information has 
now been amassed, which males it more 
possible to gauge the probable results of 
impact generally, and both the immediate 
and remoter effects of measures taken That 
it is necessary to tale action and that the 
old policy of laissez faire will not do, has 
been brought out rery emphatically at the 
Kcent meeting of the British Association at 
Oxford The Revd Edwin Smith speaking 
on this subject in regard to Africa, stated 
mat the decrease in population in French 
Equatonal Africa as a result of contact with 
civilization was three millions in fifteen years, 
and that m most of East Africa the deaths 
efc®e«®^the births inspite of the abolition 
01 inte^ibal warfare human sacnSce and 
the smelling out of witches, and Dr Schwitz, 
a leading Belgian authonty, put European 
ciTilizatiOQ in the forefront of the causes of 
. Afncan depopulation • CapUm Pitt Rivers 
had ^80 much to say on similar results of 

Africa. The problem inevitably vanes accord^ 
mg to local conditions but general lines of 
action can be determined with reference to 
the science of anthropology and no admims- 
tratmn has the right to bilk the quesUon 

responsibility lies with the 

Pdt Rivers has recently 

hobby , aod Ihero is this muoh to bo said 
lor his new that their work from its re^ 
5? fraught with the peril of doini 

fo? S'tlam £ '’ll* 

°isTuSl"uu 

mlh whicKtTs iu™lvS°"?f 


this has too often proved to be true 
Thus Professor Smith, himself at ono ^ time 
a missionary, wriles of the Ao Nagas Boys 
in Cbnstian families are refusing to serve 
at the young men’s house This was an 
important educational institution for boys 
There were regular ranks through wh ch 
he boys passed until they attained to adult- 
lood and wore admitted to full membership 
!ach order had to perform some distinctive 
: ervice for the men who belonged in the 
lacheloTs,' house. The break from this 
destroys a valuable disciplinary agency, ana 


causes the boys to loso rospect for the 
authority of their elders" * So, acfain. the 


Census Report for Assam of 1921 sayi that Ao 

I Is educated by missionaries neglect wort 
the fields, for which their newly adopted 
ig skirts are quite unsuitable, and idle m 
I village instead. So, too Mr d I* ^ ^ 
's of “civilized” Nagas that they 
most invariably become parasitic on 
» community, and are content to wait for 
itable appointments’ entailing no manual 
lOur” The model to which the Naga u 
iDc assimilated is a civilized type that 
Naga sarronndiDgs “must either be fed 
others or perish ” and it is this type of 
civilized Naga that the missions tend to 
prodoce.t ‘The mere fact,” writes Cooley, 
<f discrediting noted beliefs and habits, m 
01 der to ^substitute something unfamibar, is 
al nost inevitably destructive Many indivi* 
di ids may be really Chnstianized while 
at the same time the overthrow of the 
Bj live institutions is causing another class, 
pc ssibly much larger, to become irrespon 
SI lie and dissolute ’ § So serious is this 
d‘ oger, that the Royal Anthropological 
In >btute has formed a special committee with 
th » purpose of allying missionaries and 
an hropologists lo the investigation of the 
me ans by which the evil effects of racial 
CO tact may be studied counteracted and 
av< ided 

I do not therefore suggest that missions 
cai not play a useful part m aiding the 
acc ommodation of primitive tribes to fresh 
cot tacts, but I do suggest, from my own 
eij erience, that they are apt to destroy more 
they create, and la so far as they do 


proc^fn^’Sf^ht'^Bnh^h^s Keixirt on the 

t ClnWiood of -Association (p 8) 


nith. ^0 i'Tapa rnfce yls^ain p 193 More 
same effect wih be found m i3Ir Mills' 7V« 
?os, recently published 
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[that they do more harm than good* Man 
at any rate the arerage man cannot live by 
religion alone In the case of the Kaga a 
Tery important part is played in village life 
by feasts and dances. These are not essen 
bally religions though as into the festal life 
of any civilized community religion inovit* 
ably doe2> enter It is to these occasions 
that all the village looks forward for a break 
in the monotony of life for an opportunity 
to give free rein to the artistic senses 
whether in colour or in mohon or in song 
The gala dress of almost any wild Naga 
shows an admirable taste expressed m white 
and scarlet and black in a most pleasing, 
accord with the reddish skin that wears it| 
An Angami festival is a feast of gorgeous 
and harmonious colouring and in some 
tnbes the dancing is of a very high standard 
indeed. Yet of these only singing m the 
form of hymns is allowed to survive converJ 
Sion to Chnsbanity Bright clothes and gay 
Mnces ate heathenish and therefore tabu 
The Lbota Christian may wear only plain 
cloths, and a sanctimontous couoteoancei 
laughter savours of pagan levit f This 
assuredly all wrong I can see no reasod 
fbut I speak as a heathen) why a sense ol 
colour and a sense of rhvthm no less tbao 
a sense of song should not redound to Ibd 
glory of God who gave them And I suggest 
that to depnve simple men of their use lo 
the name of religion is a sm Not thus dit 
the fathers of toe ancient Church wh( 
incorporated the heathen feasts of Earo[K 
wto the Chnstiau calendar as Easter, 
" hitsuntide SL John s Day Michaelmas. 
Hallowmas, Christmas and many others II 
there is one thing more than another which 
suggests that there is something wrong with 
Christianity as practised and preached to-day 
it IS its apparent inability to shed the m 
cidentals and while retaining the essentials 
to adapt itself to the life and needs of toost ' 
to whom it IS newly preached. I should bf 
sorry however to suggest that missiouane ^ 
alone adopt this attitude. The Commissione. ; 
lor Ind an Affairs in the United States o 
America has forbidden dancing by the Indians o 
that country He apparently considers tha ; 
Valuable time is given to dancing that m ght 
Jie devoted to industry and that it encourages 

Buxlon, Dcpointlalio * of tli6 New Rebndx 
ons of the Royal Soc ety of Trc 
and Uycienc. vol NEC p 4 

Th ^ .-I P ills The L/wbJ NawJi. p uv 
Tvfi P 410 cf also Brewster' , _ 
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a religious disposition which induces aa 
aneconomio generosity lu the mdividuaL 
Could any materialism be grosser ? 

To turn from the moral effects of contact 
to the purely physical side the apparent 
rapid deterioration of physique on the part 
of a primitive tribe is often remarkable 
The Nagas living on the south border of the 
Lakhimpur District of Assam probably afford 
as good an example of tins as any but 
occasional observers m the Naga Hills 
district, in particular I may mention the 
name of Mr Henry Balfour have commented 
OD the fact that the independent Nagas across 
tbe frontier are of finer physique than those 
of tbe administered dis^cL Mr Balfour went 
further and said that it struck him that the 
Nagas of the more recently administered 
parts were again finer in physique than the 
inhabitants of areas long taken over* If 
this IS so It is a serious reflection on the 
evil effects of administration and a short 
enquiry into tbe facts and their causes may 
perhaps not be out of place The question 
IS complicated by the varying physique and 
appearance of tnbes which naturally differ 
as a result of racial composition and by the 
inentabie climatio effects of different habitats 
The Lbota living m tbe lower and hotter 
ranges near the plains is likely to be of 
poorer pbysiqne than tbe tnbes living in the 
high bills and tbe Ao living inside toe 
frontier is of infenor physique to 
tbe Chang living alongside him but just 
across it, owing probably to racial difference 
toe Ae appearing te be of sopenor physique 
to the Pfaom also his transfrontier neighbour 
and tbs neighbour of the Chang as well 
On toe other band tbe adm nistered Sernas 
are unquestionably I think of poorer 
physique on the whole than those across the 
frontier and Angamis of the village of 

Ehonoma once told me that they bare 
detenorated in stature and stamina since being 
administered Generally speaking however 
I doubt if the Angam tribe now all 

administered has suffered much m that way 
The detenoration in Khonoma has probably 
been due partly to distilling and consequent 
drunkenness m the village and partly to the 
importation of malana and other diseases by 
tradets as Khonoma has replaced raiding 
and war as the pnmary interest in life by 
long trading expedihons, men of that village 
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TisitiDg Calcutta and even Karachi and As regards all the administered tribes 

Madras to buy beads and vranderiDg all over the prevention of head*hunting and war 
Burma to sell them. This practice, {as that have, of course, had a detrimental effect m 
of distilling) IS of course consequent on some ways Acroas the frontier there is 
administration, but supplies a badly needed inoro competition and a harder life , more 
outlet for the energies formerly spent on vigilance, resource and addre^ 

war In most Angaini villages the practice [Personal efficiency is^ the primary tasdard 

of intensive cultivation and the preservation 
uu impaired of village festivals and feasts 
for the acquisition for social status by 
individuals seem to have been successful in 
maintaining the interest in life which is 
necessary if the tribe is not to detenorate 
In addition to which the Angami is conscious 
of not being dependent on administration 
for Lis survival, whereas the Ao and to 

some extent all the neighbours of the Angami 
except perhaps the Serna tend to regard 

Government as a source of protection The 
Angami on the other hand as also the 
Konyak in the north are probably stiH in- 
clined to regard the British Government as 
a temporary evil which wilt pass m due 
season, and the Angami like Konyak again, 

IS far more conservative than the other 
tribes and much less receptive of new 
beliefs, the fact being that he has cooffdeDce 
in his own view of the nature of things and 
has not yet had that view undermined and 
exploded His real religion is rather ancestor- 
worship than anything else and it is not 
nearly so easily undermined as are the 
vague beliefs of other tribes already shattered 
by migrations and invasions among tbein- 
selves The Angami m fact has been able 
to retain his belief that he is a better fellow 
than anyone else at all , and his excellent 
system of cultivation has prevented bis 
suffering like the Sema from scarcity of food 
The Tengima Angami probably thinks that 
it he conld only get hold of suitable weapons 
he could drive the sahibs out of bis 
' long may he continue 

to think so, for theie is notbing so 
stimulating as a good opinion of oneself To 
return to the case of the Sernas, a tribe 
whose country is overpopulated and whose 
food supply IS always on the scarcity margin, 
the effect of administration has been to 
frihlf warlike 

Ifnn o ^ thus to cause inevitable detenora- 
4 /"i 0^ land and an 

food supply The tribes across the 
frontier have naturally suffered less. 


ind wealth secondary, whereas under 
idroimstratiOQ wealth sUnds first and the 
nbe suffers by the changa Also it is true 
hat across the frontier the hills are higher 
md colder and the land inhospitable, and 
t tales a tougher digestion to live on co^ 
achryma than on rice. Still, I think, the 
ital factor is that under tho conditions 
' ibtaining before administration it is neces&ary 
: or everyone to live on the alert, a state of 
hmgs undoubtedly contributing to active 
1 abits of mind and body, while under admini- 
: Iration the partial loss of these habits i» 
nevitable But there are other effects which 
■ an be checked if not prevented Perhaps 
he most important of these is the spread 
' f disease. Under tho old conditions lu the 
; •aga Hills many diseases now common 
. ppear to have been practically unknown, 
i od It IS safe to say that one of the first 
' fleets of administration is to spread epi 
I lemics which cause far more loss of life m s 
i bort time that bead hunting ever did in » 
oDg one Small pox, measles, influenza and 
! yplulis are probably all new in those hills 
' .uberculosis which seems to have been un- 
mown 20 years ago is now common I remein 
»er, a medical missionary telling me 11 years, 
igo that in his experience there was practi 
lally no tuberculosis in this district A fe^ 
rears later he commented on having had to 
real several cases, and now the disease is of 
comparatively common occurence. Two at 
aoy rate of my interpretors have died of it 

t recent years 

As in Melanesia the introduction of 
ropean clothing and its misuse ere 
•robably responsible for certain amount of 
lisease. TVe read of Melanesia that decrease 
n population is in progress since the 
idmioistratioQ of the white man owing to 
:hanged conditions of life, among which 
ireference is given ‘to the injudicious use of 
insuitabla clothing which is a fruitful 
sauso of disease and tho introduction of new 
liseasQo ”• I think there is a very serious 


,»..e result ,, the Nag. H'lls 

bemas have been expanding at the expense of [7! ' 

their neighbours of Mdatiesia, P- 
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I j ./.itiou most had married very fo«T left children 

probably Iho process 13 slrcady acttiim “ y tcrlilily had beco alTected 

m operalioa So too. a dial so m Iho moling uodergono 

o! baildmg boii.es. leading to tho adoplioa ol J O entirely onoapected result folloiiod 

a typenear to the "'"'“X ” . *h, Uio introductiou of In .gamy in tlio >oir 
dangerous. It has been pointed out that m Instead ot reducing as might tnro 

the Cook Islands the indigenous typo of houso expected tho oxteot of tlio practice of 

IS tentilated throughout as a abortion it increased it. as husbands of one 

method ot cou.truction. and “ „,Io found that pregnaacy caused an moon 

immatcnaL People sleep »? f venient mtcrferenco irilh the daily routine 

bgelher in a small room sl^np at night tat crpcriDnccd in tl'o former 

tear of ghosts ''''0“ ' “"“XoVi budl M pilycamous households and abortion was 

IS lollowcd in Iho modern J"' Lro freely resorled to m consequence • 

hoes taught by ml. lonancs. it re.ulU in a ^ rolerrcd lo one or tiro aspects of the 
rery nobeallby “ to contact question in tho area mill isliich f am 

practice immediately become, faioaranieio n,,„ptos Tlioro tho most important 

the spread of disease appears to mo to he to control tho contact 

Another cause of the decline of populalisn civilization and tho wild tribes so 

in certain localities of tho district is pro progros is verj slow and that tho wild 

bably to bo found in an unduo amount of juno to accommolato hitiisclf 

corapnlsory load carrying Of course withmt gf^dualh to ne v conditions. Tho greater 
a certain amount of such carrying work tie 
admini tration of tho district could not le 
earned on and it is ncccssarj to call 
to supply earners but it will bo f uod tlal 
IQ the hot cliniato of tho lower hills wbero 
work of all kinds is much tooro trying imo 


Jaoger is m introducing change too fast It 
u considerations of this sort that will caUoO 
serious misgivings in tho minds of many an 
Oropilogists at such no«s as that of tho 
« multanenu^ release of all slaves in tho 

w. „o».. - Ilulong \ alley by money pigments. Such a 

tho high ranges there is noticeable decay jirocccdiog mu»t inevitably disturb the whole 
tho population of all villages lying ncad a economic and social life of llio people 

OoTeromont road that this is not wertly affected The system of slavery in that part 
doe to tho climate IS suggested by the uct tho world is generally speaking a very 
that such decay is much less noUccabwio jj could surely have been put 

villages further from such routes Tius gradually by prohibiting transfer 

Tillages on the outer range such as Mnsog owaorsl ip rcdtcming all children in tho 
Toluba. AoooVpo Yamho Yantha Yanjiy present and for tho future or by some 
seem to have suffered considcrablj , k similar method which would haio allowed 
loss of population thao villages actually po change to take place gradually It would 

the road like Cbangcbang fiskhuDi Ubauuin given a chance to tbo people affected 

and Yimbarasa. So too in the Angamicouniy acrommodato themselves to tho now 

tho Tillages on tho original route to ^o conditions of life in a way that must bo 
plains are much decayed though this may .bo them by a sudden and sweeping 

due to disease iraiortcd by strangers aior Cash is no substitute for labour in 


the opening of a cart track as well as t® M 
much carrying before that I believe Hero 
15 a similar scarcity of population 
Manipur Cacliar bndle path That this ilcay 
really is due to evccssive exertion is soB®* 
ied by tho extraordinarily high deaHi alo 
among the Lbota coolits who went to Frioco 
with the Labour Corps or who c«"ed lous 
during the Kuki Operations in 


the Wilds it IS no substitute fir crops and 
wbero there are no bonks or investments it 
may soon be spent To effect tho change 
gradually would probably have been cheaper 
and would certainly have been raoro humane 
but of couroa it would not havo been 
spectacular 

However diflerent areas will havo their 
dilftriDg problems and thero is no ono 
you 


uuiiug iiiB liuki — . dilltnog proDiems ana itiero is no 

xoticeablo point about the LboU cooues remedy for all but I think that man} of you 

were found to have died when the i oet present position 

medals came to bo issued was tl a uusatisfactory and could bo much improved 

• M hem e-Oiwriali'jn* on ri£ana«* ) Among other things much greater freedom 

itc^ Ou CooK Ulancis 

tv of 1 topical Medicine and llyRiaj v , ctl p 425 
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IS needed in regulating the communications 
between primitive tribes and the more civilised 
world Enlightened countries like Australia 
have gone so far as to prohibit the entry 
ot any persons whatsoever into their native 
reserve except occasional scientists and the 
administrator of the tribe Even schools 
and missions have been barred, as 

this appears the only way at present of 
protecting the remnant of their aborigines 
from extermination There is no reason 
why legislation on somewhat similar lines 
should not be applied to these primitive 
areas of India and Burma audit would vastly 
improve the present position with regard 
to the accnlturation of aborigines 
if the entry of civilized foreigners and of 
their trade goods into such areas was put 
under very much severer control than it is 
at present As I have said before civilization 
13 a drug and its consumption needs very 
careful regulation and supervision Primitive 
man is perfectly capable of a gradual 


accommodation to changes which will kill him 
if introduced suddenly, and it is probably 

$ 0 Dg that bo should bo killed At any rite 
IS mimical to the acquisition of knowledge 
other measure that I would advocate would 
bd to make examinations in anthropology 
P lysical. Social and Cultural, carrying effective 
m irks compulsory for entrance to all tho 
pi bhc services on which the administration 
d( pends Anthropologists know that haste m 
Cl itizmgi educating, and accniturahng is 
hlely to do more harm than good The 
difficulty is that other people do not believe 
it The facts are at variance with political 
and philanthropic tradition, and therefore 
unwelcome It is not an easy thing to induce 
a targe number of persons to discard the 
familiar and comfortable ideas of a lifetime 
in T reluctant exchange for new and un- 
accustomed views, but it js our duty to keep 
trnng even though we feel, as I so often do 
m^elf.likeaspaTrow disconsolate on the house 
tod or a voice crying in the wilderness 


LETTERS PROM T^ EDITOR 


i S ID my previous letters so in this, I 
shall not mention or describe all that 
I have seen, but shall only make a few 
observations on some of them Had my m- 
tention been different from what it is it 
would have been impossible to descnbe 
London thorongbly in the course even of a 
good many letters, not to speak of one or two 
The administrative County of London com 
prises 116Vj square miles with a population of 
4483249 Greater London IS Cll9 square miles 
in extent and comprises about 7 000 miles 
of streets and nearly a million inhabited 
bouse®, with a total population oI7Va millions 
Needless, therefore to say that, during the 
few days at my disposal I did not attempt 
tho hopeles® t-sk of seeing even all the most 
importance sights of the great metropolis 
1 saw only a few ot them 

At Uio time of my visit, Parliament was 
not sitting The ediBce where the two 
houses of parliament bold their sessions is 
the richest Gothic style and has a somewhat 


catkedral like appearance It looks quite im 
poiDg The still frequent allusions to St. 
St^hen s are due to the fact that St Stephen s 
CIrpel built by Edward III, was for centuries 
thumeetmg place of the House of Commons. 
Th| old building having been destroyed by 
firviiQ 1834 the new building was comraenc 
edhn 1840 and completed m 1857 It 
occupies an area of eight acres and contains 
elevta quadrangles It cost 3000 000 

10 magniBcent 'Westminster Abbey has 
beer the growth of centuries Its north 
trau spt IS generally known as tho Statesmen s 
Aisl Here aro either the graves or the 
moo ments of the elder and the younger Pitt 
and f Fox Castlereagh, Grattan, Palmerston 
Peel, tho three Cannings, Disnili, W B 
Glad »no Lord Salisbury and many others. 
The ^outh transept or Poets’ Corner is 
fam«s throughout tha English speaking 
worH bi^uso of tho memorials of all the 
^caljst En^ish poets and other writers, from 
Chaiier to Tennyson and Ruskin, which it 
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<^DtaiQS These memorials la 'Westminster 
Abbey of Bntish statesmen and anthers 
caDQOt but fill patriotic British hearts with 
pride and an earnest desire to follow their 
example The Inational Poi trait Gallery 
serres the same purpose, besides gratifying 
the aesthetic sense, as the memorials in 
Westminster Abbey The collection com 
pnses about 1900 portraits of eminent men 
and women of all ranks and ages Royal 
personages, statesmen, poets judges, writers 
scientists, warriors, actors all who have play 
ed a part in British history are represented 
here All the paintings and drawings 
bronzes, marbles, medals, specimens of hand 
writing autographs and other personal relics, 
have been kept here well arranged and with 
the greatest care Wherever I have been 
in Europe I have found scrupulous attention 
paid to dsjshsgSs 2 a padic pbca? and 
buildings, which we cannot boast of m India, 
thongh onr frequent baths and washings 
make for personal cleanliness 

While on the subject of national memorials, 
1 should mention the grave of the Unknown 
British Warrior in Westminster Abbey The 
Utter part of the loscnption on it runs as 
follows — 


Thus are commemorated the many mnltitades 
wlio,djinnff the great war of 1914-1918 gave the 
BOsi that man can give— life itself for God for 
rung and Country for loved ones Home and 
f^pire for the sacred cause of lustice and the 
freedom of the world. They baned him among 
the rags, becaose he had done good toward God 
sad toward his house ’ 


We cannot be so presumptuous as to 
assert dogmatically that nobody fought in 
the great war for God, for the sacred cause 
of justice and the freedom of the world Bat 
the more one comes to know the motives, 
causes and objects of the war as well as 
its real direct results so far at any rate as 
these results concern the non European peoples 
of the earth, (he more one becomes conrioccd 
that to connect God and the sacred causes 
of justice and freedom of the world with it 
IS nothing short of blasphemy One can only 
hope that the great wrongs done or perpetuated 
during or after the war will rouse the subject 
peoples of the earth to obtain justice and 
win freedom 

Opposite the ISational Portrait Gallery 
stands the Isntse Cavell Jlemonal with a 
“Qo symbolic figure of Humanity She was 
4 nutsa in a Red Cross Ho pital in Brussels 
where wounded Belgian German French 
and English soldiers were nursed after the 


ontbroak of the world war Brussels was 
then (1915) under German military occupa 
tion Nurse Edith Cavell was instrumental m 
Conveying about 60 English and 15 French 
derelict soldiers and about 100 French and 
Belgians of military age to the neutral Dutch 
frontier and bad sheltered the greater 
number in her house The German Court 
niartul which tried her, held that as a Red 
Cross Hospital nurse she ought not to have 
done this and sentenced her to death She 
Was shot on October 11 1915 The Bntish 

People considered her a great patriot, which 
she uudonbtedly was and removed her body 
to Norwich cathedral on May 15 191 J The 
memorial originally bore only an inscription to 
the effect that she died for God king and 
Country— I do not remember the exact 
Words. In 1924 when the Labour Govern 
meat trss 20 power were added Nurse 
Cavell 8 memorable words shortly before her 
execution 

“Patriotism is not enough , I must have 
no hatred or bitterness for anyone” 

An Indian student who was with me 
when I stood in front of the Cavell Memorial 
told me that this addition to the inscription 
Was made in the course of a single night, 
becaose it was apprehended that people under 
the lofloeoce of fanatical patriotism might 
Possibly try to prevent the addition 

Lovers of humanity as a whole cannot 
bat derive strength from the thought that 
one wbo nsked and lost her life for her 
coantrymen and their alhes had realised 
before her death that there is a greater entity 
than ones country which mclndes it, and 
that one shonld not hate or harbour bitter 
thoughts against any one 

The Nelson Monument stands in Trafalgar 
Square so named in commemoration of 
Nelsons victory The monument is a 
granite column 185 ftet high surmounted 
by a statue of Nelson over 17 feet high 
The colnmn is no doubt imposing but the 
square is really a dreary waste as one 
critic has called it I have seen only a 
few places m England but perhaps the 
Nehon monument is the loftiest erected by 
the Bntish people to anv of their famous 
men I am not sure that as a man and 
judged according to even ordinary moral 
and loteUectual standards Nelson can be 
said to stand m the front rank of Brih»h 
men of all ages or that be was the greatest 
benefactor of the Bnhsh race Bnt from a 
worldly point of view, he was no doubt a 
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saviour of British imperial interests at a very 
critical period of British history 

A different tind of memorial of a dmerent 
kind of man is the Bird Sanctnary m Hyde 
Park In this sanctuary no bird may be 
killed or molested It is in the form of a 
grove I could wish that there were 

hundreds of such ■sanctuaries in India 
The bird life of London is remark- 

ably nch and %aned, and that is due in great 
degree to the sancuary pioyided by the 
many Parks m London, of which the area 
in the County of London alone is over 
7000 acres The Bird Sanctuary in Hyde 
Park forms a memorial of W H. Hndsou, 
well known as the author of T)ie NaUtrahst 
t» La Plata Oreen Mansions British Birds, 
Birds and Man, Adventures among Birds, etc. 
“The pretty bird bath is. in the opinion of 
many, marred by Epstein's Panel of Rima 
(see Hudson’s Orcen Mansions)" I have 
seen this Panel On it is sculptured m low 
relief the figure of a man with his head 
thrown back a little and bis right band 
stretcaed out in tho gesture of protection 
The palm of this band is disproportionately 
large It is perhaps this disproportion which 
IS objected to But, as I understand it, the 
artist probably wanted to make the idea of giving 
protection very prominent and so made tbe 
hand larger than anatomically it should, have 
been Art is not science — it is not anatomy 
Tho Hindu goddess Dnrga is represented 
with ten hands to denote that she protects 
tho eight points of the compasa and also the 
regions above and below Anatomically, no 
figure like that of a human being can have 
ten hands, nor can the point of attachment of 
tho ten arms with the shoulder bo made 
snfhcicntly thick i! due regard be bad to 
anatomy But in iconography it is allowable 
to make a figure with ten bands to represent 
tho idea noted above Similarly, m ray 
opinion, tho sculptor was justified in roaiing 
Iho hand in the Panel of Rima very largo to 
emphasise tho idea of giving protection I 
was told when I saw tho Panel that when 
tho bird bath was constructed and this Panel 
put up, crowds assembled near it and there 
was much excitement and controversy 

Rtfercnce to this work of Epstein’s re- 
minds mo that, during my short stay in 
IvonduD, I paid a visit to Ipstcin’s residence 
and studio. I wanted to see his bast of 
Rabindrunalh Tagore. When I called ho 
was engaged in modelling some now work — 
tho plater was still sticking to bis fiogein. 


So he shook hands with me with some hesi- 
tation Tagore’s bust I could not 
The likeness did not strike one at once iJuy 
what was worse, the face looked blank; 
there was no character, no expression, m it 
The bust of Conrad, the novelist, appeared 
to me to be a true work of art. Iheie was 
chancier m it. I saw there also a bust ot 
Janies Ramsay Macdonald I liked t’'® 
of a Hindu boy made by the sculptor 1 do 
not know who he is I thanked the artist 
for courteously showing me his works an 
bade him goodbye . , 

It IS meet that after mentioning the Dira 

sanctuary m Hyde Park 1 should say some 

tning about the park itself It is the largest 
of the public Parks m London proper and. 
with Kensington Gardens, covers an area o 
638 acres Hyde Park is very freqie°“y 
used for public demonstrations of all sons 
Any agitator, idealist, faddist, etc., of any 
sort who wants to air his views is quite tree 
to speak in the bare and flat open 
here, and crowds, large or small, are sure m 
gather round biro The political 
here often attain to huge proportions 
I entered the Park I had already become 
tired with long walks So I sat down m 
chair to take rest Shortly after i 
came and asked me to take a ticket for to 
use of the chair during the day for two P®^' 
which I did Tbe most attractive 
Park IS the Serpentine, an artificial sheet oi 
water where bathing is allowed from o to 
bam. and on summer evenings during 
hours “A few hardy enthusiasts have 
achieved a well-earned notoriety by 
their raoming dip all the year round ” Boa • 
log can also be enjoyed for Is to la ® 
per hour I saw many aquatic birds enjoy* 
log their life on the waters and in the sm&i 
islands of tho Serpentine There were 
put up asking visitors not to pelt or moles 
them ID any way 

Headers of IJngUsh literature most have 
often come across the name of Rotten Bo 
When I entered it from Hydo Park 
I found the adjoining drive thronged wito 
the motors and carnages of tho aristocracy, 
and wondered why it was called “rotten 
Tho fact IS, tho name is a corruption oi 
route dll roi, tho path of royalty , it ‘ 
course of a mile and a half reserved lO^ 
nders. The flower-beds which I saw on m® 
Park Lano side and betwien the Serpentm® 
and Hyde Park corner, were a blaao of colour 
kVberever I havo been in Europe, I ha^ 
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faaod tho lovo of bcaut> and order a katuro 
10 tbo character of tho people Perpaps the 
-ahsenco in Europe generally of iho kind of 
desUtatioQ with which we are familiar 
orerjwhcre in India, has enabled Europeans 
to dcTelop© and gratify their lo'e of beauty 
The Royal Albert Hall, built 1867*1871 
as a memorial of the Prince Ponsort, at a 
coat of £iOOOOO, IS one of the largest halls 
la the world, and will comfortably seat 8,000 
people, with another i.lOQ lo the orchestra. 
*Tbough frequently used for political demon- 
strations and other great gathennga, it ts 
pnncipally famous for musical performances 
on a large scale’ Sneb use of the ball 
giTCa proof of the vigorous political life of 
the Bntish people, as well a« of their love of 
music, though they are not among the pro- 
eauneotly musical people of Europe 

It would be futile to attempt to describe 
even bnefly what I saw lo tho British 
Maseom. ft wonM have required months to 
become acquainted with all its contents But I 
could devote only the hours after breakfast 
one moraiog till midday to walking along 
the balls, rooms and galleries of this vast 
oauooal storehouse It is national only in 
the sense that it belongs to the Bntish 
oatioo, but the objects kept here have been 
wllected from all conotnes of tho earth 
It 13 one of the most extensive and rafoaWe 
in Europe. Experts conduct parties roond 
“c gallencs every week-day at 12 noon aud 
3 pin Iho charge is made. Particulars of 
each day’s lectures can be gleaned from the 
notice boards. Private parties ar© conducted 
if apphcatian has been made four days m 
advance To go round the halls and galleries 
and to listen to these lectnres is in itself 
a liberal cducatioo Our moseuos lo India 
^0 much Smaller It should be easier 
therefore, to make arrangements for soeb 
lectures therein by experts and for condoct- 
*cg private parties The facilities for cduca- 
twa which wo hare in our midst are not 
all sufbcient , but even those wo have are 
not properly utilised owing to the abscnco 
of suitable arrangements fhero shoold be 
snide lecturers attached to all onr museums. 

'ihough I will not attempt any detailed 
■description of the Museum I roust try to 
Sive some idea of its library and reading 
room 

* In 1850 ID point of magnitude, the British 
Museum stood fourth in the list of KoropOan 
|*°rnries It now holds the second place, 
iha Pans National Library ranking as first 

30—14 


Iq foreign books tho British Museum 
library is the finest in tho world In 1023 
it contained nearly four million pnnted 
volumes , tbo number is certainly larger 
now For since 1000 tho annual additions 
from all quarters, exclusive of about 350, OOO 
contiDuatioDs, music, newspapers, etc, average 
about 30000 Another account says that 
the annual increase is at tbo rate ofSOOOO Hie 
length of shelving is 50 miles 

As I was only a visitor, not a ticket- 
holder, I could obtain permission to go into 
tho reading room only as far as tho door- 
way and see the room It is a huge circular 
ball, accommodating between 450 and 500 
readers, who sit at desks radiating like tbo 
spukos of a wheel from two concentric 
circles, in tbo inner of which sit the ofhcials, 
while tho printed catalogue, comprising about 
1000 volumes, is ranged round tho outer 
circle The dome ts 10b foot high and has 
a diameter of 140 feet, being second only to 
the Pantheon of Rome and that but by dVx 
feel About 20000 volumes most m request 
such as dictiDuanes, encTcIopaedias, eta, are 
ranged id shelves round the Reading: Room 
itself and mav be consulted without filling 
op a form ^ Readers” average nearly 400 
daily* The number of visitors to the 
rcadiog room of the Imperial Library in 
Calcutta Tvas 41,660 in 2025-26 and the 
number of requisitions for books not m the 
open shelf collection m the reading room 
was 25661 ID tbe same year Considering 
that Calcutta is a much smaller city than 
London that it is less literate and that tbo 
Iropenal Library is a much smaller library 
than tbo British Museum Library, Calcutta s 
record is not quite discouraging 

To retDrn to the British Masenm 

Prom tbe dooiway of tbe Reading Room 
I saw a few hundred readers studying and 
consulting books lu perfect silence Ono of 
tbe porters showed roe the arrangement of 
the movable or ‘sliding book cases Of 
course be expected a tip which was paid. 
Europe Great Britain not excepted, is con 
sidered a part and the principal part of 
Christendom , it might also be jusUy styled 
Tip dom, the payment of tips being tho rule 
everywhere 

At present tho contents of tho museum 
are arranged noder twelve deparfrnents— viy, 
Bloomsbury ‘ Printed Rooks with pnntod 
music and maps. Manuscripts Oriental Filuted 
Books and Mss , Prints and < Drawings i twith 
tbe sub departments of Oriental Prints and 
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Drawings) Onental Antiquities, Greet and 
Roman Antiquities, Coins and Medals, 
British and Mediaeval Antiquitie-s Ceramics 
and Ethnography , South Kensington 
Zoology, Entomology, Botany, Geology and 
Mineralogy 


I can now only enumerate the galleries 
and rooms I saw The Roman gallery, the 
three Graeco Roman rooms the gallery of 
casts the Archaic room the Ephesus room 
the Elgin room the Phigaleian room the 
Mausoleum room, the Nereid room the 
Assyrian saloon the six Egyptian rooms 
the Nineveh gallery the four Vase rooms 
the Bronze room the room of gold ornaments 
and gems the terra cotta antiquities room, 
the principal staircase on the walls of which 
are Buddhist sculptures, the Plaquette 
room, the com and medal room the Roman 
Britain room, the Astatic saloon containiog 
specimens of Japanese and Chinese porcelain 
earrings and metal work the Indian religious 
room the Bnddhist room the Iron Age 
gallery the Maudslay collection of Mayn 
sculptures from Central America the fcth 
nographio collection pottery glass and 
mediaeval antiquities the manuscript saloon 
newspaper room etc. The rooms are all lai^ 


The Egyptian scnlptares represent human 
and allegorical figures sometimes of colossal 
siio Some of these gigantic statues look 
as fresh today as when they were cut and 
chiselled I saw the famous Rosetta Stone 
which furnished the key to the Lgyptiau 
hieroglyphics Of very melancholy interest 
were the Egyptian mummies They must have 
ori^gmated in a longing for immortahty or 
rebirth— perhaps in immortality or rebirth 
in the original human body One grave has 
been kept in an Egyptian room with 
te mummy reduced to skm and bonfe, and 
the earthen vessels containing the food and 
drink (no longer to be found) placed in the 
grave by the relatives of the deceased for 
his uso in the next world And the object 
of all this solicitude of theirs is now one of the 
gruesome things to be seen in a museum * 

The Assyrian antiquities mainly consist 
of scnlptures m low relief the subjects be, ni 
the exploits of the king whose palace walls 
Hitt, to remains with 
aJrajij ondeepbered 




them are m an as yet undeciphered script 
or hieroglyphic. 

I do not know whether I saw all the- 
Indian autiquitie’’ but it struck me that the- 
Indian sculptural collection was not as large ^ 
some of the others This is rather fortunate. 
For the less we have to go to foreign 
countries to study even our own history, eta, 
the btitttr The sculptures from the Amara- 
vah stupa which I found adorniog the wall 
of a staircase were generously (') donated by 
some former Sacretary of State for India. 
As soon as I read the words to that effect,. 
I was reminded of our proverbial expression, 
parer dhane poddan to be generous at 
others expense But is not might right ’ 
The British Museum and other similar 
museums ought to give their visitors an ade- 
quate idea of the vastness variety and anti- 
quity of human civilisation and cure them 
of narrow patriotic pride and vanity I do nob 
know whether the British Musenm has 
contributed to any extent to make thir 
British people broad minded and free from 
insular pride and vanity Noi do I know’ 
whether they realise that this vast collection 
represeuti robbery and plunder to some 
extent at least But howsoever the collection 
may have been made, let us hope that th& 
British people will mak* not only an in- 
tellectual but also a moral use of it 

Such collections have many lessons for us.* 
loo One is that we do not take a sufficient} 
interest in the antiquities of even our own 
country, whereas the range of interest 
of European nations embraces the whole 
world Many of them are authorities not 
only In subjects relating to their own national 
cultare civilisation history, eta but in those 
of foreign coantries too But in India, how few 
of us aro authorities even lu subjects relating 
to India ? As for foreign countries I can- 
not just now call to mind any Indian who is 
an authontv on any subject relating to a. 
loreigu country 

,, ^ be allowed to observe 

Uiat in Europe the number of men who try 
Mmestly to tackle problems involving 
tbo weal or woe of the whole of hnraaoity 
at least of some foreign peoples. 

IS much larger than in India In fact 
hero are scarcely half a dozen outstanding 
iMian names among those who are 
t^ing to Uckle problems affecting the whole 
or humanity Some of tbo causes responsible 
lor such a state of things we all know Our 
political subjection is so depressing in sa 
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maDy directions and so much of the hme 
and energy of so many of our educated men, 
and recently of women too, has to be 
devoted to the attainment of political freedom 
^the methods thereof I need not hero discuss), 
that there are little inclination, time and 
energy left for paying attention to- or 

•even getting acquainted with wider problems 
Political subjection has undoubtedly narrowed 
onr mental horizon The system of caste 
and the fact that most of us profesa an 
ethnic religion, may aUo have bad something 
to do with narrowing the sphere of our hamao 
interests And then we must not foiget 
that the vast majority of our countrymen 
are steeped in ignorance of which illiteracy 
18 only one of the outward signs I condemn 
the political and economic imperialism of 
Enropeao nations, and their habit of eiploita 
liOQ 1 have more than once condemned their 
intellectual and spiritual imperialism and drawn 
attention to the fact that Europeans generally 
want to monopolise all scholarship virtue 
and spirituality "Virtues are Cb-istian virtues 
foieotiEo methods are European methods ’ 
But we should not be blind to the e^iateoce 
among Europeans of men however small in 
number who are sincerely interested m the 
solution of problems affecting the whole of 
humanity Nor should wo encourage lo our- 
solres the habit of speaking sarcastically of 
the very few men among us who ba»© a 
wide human outlook, as if humanitarianism 
were opposed to patriotism of the right kind 
On the contrary we should look at even 
our national problems from a broad boina 
nitarian point of mow as a small number 
-of Europeans do in the case of some of 
their own national problems. 

I shall now mention some of the other 
things I saw ID London The India Office, L 
of course saw India has paid for its con 
strocboo and psjs lor its nplepR 

including the salaries of its officials though 
fndia IS governed mainly in British interest^ 
The sight of this building therefore, did not 
make me either proud or glad I went 
there to obtain some information about the 
Indian Delegation to ibe League of Nations, 
and wanted to do some sight seeing alsa 
Having gone there I thought it roy duly to 
see our fellow countryman Sj Surendraaalb 
Mallik, member of the India CounciL But he 
Was not in Ins room when I called I wanted 
to know his private address, but the porter 
said it was against the rule of the o&ce to 
dell it to anybody He, however, agreed to 


give my card to Mr JIallik the next day 
On thus coming to know of my presence m 
London, he kindly invited me to a tea party 
ID Hotel Cecil which he was giving jo honor 
of Lord Lytton Fortunately I received 
tiie iQvitatiOQ too late, having gone out sight- 
seeing I must nevertheless thank him for 
his courtesy What, however, I appreciated 
was bis invitation to tea at his own 
residence When I reached it. he was not at 
home, but Mrs Mallik a pardanashin lady, 
very courteously received me, tnougb I had 
oarer been introduced to her before. Mr 
Mallik came in soon after and the guests 
enjoyed the delicious Indian sweets and 
other Indian relroshments which the gracious 
hostess had prepared with ner own hands 

I saw also tbo hired buildings m which 
the Indian High Commissioners offices are 
located having gone there twice to see Sir 
AtuI Chandra Cbatterjee, the High Commi- 
ssioner for India at liis request The High 
Commissioner s office employs several hundred 
men But only some Id Indians have 
permanent clerkships there and some 18 motu 
Indians similar temporary appointments 

At the time of my visit to London, the 
edocational institutions wore enjoying their 
vacation So I could not see much of them 
I however went into the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology partly because my 
eldest son was educated there I saw the 
chemical laboratories of the college On 
asking a young English assistant whether any 
Indian student was then getting his training 
there, I was told that an lodian young man 
was at that very time carrying on somo re- 
search there On my expressing a desire 
to see him ha was called His name is 
Jogendra Kumar Hardbaa He jras thea 
doing research work m vegetable dyes, and 
showed me some fabrics dyed therewith It 
gave me mneb pleasure to see sa 
young man working hard even dunng a 
vacation 

I paid a visit to the famoos Roya 
Botanical Gardens at Eew I strolled over 
many of its parts and went inside the largo 
palm hou’se.kept always at a temperature of SO 
degrees. 

Among other works of universal impor 
tanco earned out at Sew was the raisin-r 
from seeds specially brought from Brazd 
—at that time the worlds sole source of 
rubber supply of tbe 1000 plants with 
which the rubber industry was mtrodneed 
into the Malay Peninsula and Ceylon Kew 
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was al«o instrumental in introducing the 
almost indicpencable quinine plant from 
South America into India. 

Id going from one part of London to 
another I bare used all the different kinds 
of conveyance available — motor taxi cabs 
buses, tram cars, underground railways and 
the tube railways. And of course I 
did some sight seeing on foot also Horse~ 
drawn conveyances for men have entirely 
gone out of use in London at least I did not 
«ce any There are, no doubt big wagons 
drawn by big horses for carrying goods 
Considering the high cost of living in London 
taxi cabs appeared to be cheap the first mile 
or part of it costing only one shilling and each 
succeeding quarter of a mile or less three pence 
Many people prefer travelling i n the tops of 
the omnibuses to sitting inside because they 
have fre«h air there and can also see sights 
better In travelling by rail I fonnd several 
Englishmen railway officials and otheis 


polite and helpful They helped me quite- 
unasked I did not experience any rude 
ness or incivility anywhere I mention this- 
fact, because lu India Anglo Indians (old 
and new style) are not famous for uoliteness 
to Indians Before going out to England I 
bad heard much about the I ondon policeman 
I found him to be in reality a sort of walk- 
ing directory and also polite and obliging 
There are no tube railways in India Nor 
are there escalators or moving stairways h7 
means of which passengers get down to the 
tube railway platforms. 

I did not see the slums of London In 
the parts I saw and at the time I saw them*, 
the streets were quite clean there was no 
dust or mud in them. The modern buildings, 
not only in London but in the other cities of 
Enrope appeared to be generally characterised 
by dnll nniformity though the size and. 
height of some of them were imposing 
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The Future Development of Asia 
The Hon Bertrand Russell wntes in tho 
Jtnidu Annual regarding the future economic 
Qevelopment of Aisa — 


““ Asia avill be id 
rSrm ^ "i? br Ibe oalDial 

InSSS Asiillemosl impoilaDt 

ninth ^ of It as an asset 

economic no nt of view its 

dma u!l\ toners, not exdn 

emo ff i^h tinted Slates m tho great 

vc« d Kenu DO mdepcndenco 

in- to ih rVi (2, ' ^wpns which are intercst- 

tblt Tu.k^ii I* IS two 

ftwslom ^ hM athievtd aereatcr measare of 
at U 0 cilLnse r,f^^ ^bough 

ticuiar erntory in par 

Tinker it But m spile of 

nnnt*^of W ® ‘bo cconomio dodop- 

will ccniiDue to be cent 
Uolkd by Lurope and America until ihercsl oIAsa 
Ut we* citalcr iDdcKndcQcc than S 

dfi^ndcrre « 


more pnmihve economic conditions But thisj 
woQld be temporary , for unless a stable Bovem- 
ment were esUbhshed some foreisn Power or 
Powere would scam acquire control and reestablish 
lodustnalism The maiutenanca of national freedom 
m the modem world demands a developed m 
dpslry wi hout which military dctence is impi ssi— 
ble and in the absence of national freedom 
mreicners will intioduco modem economic methods^ 
Ibero is iherefore no escape from these methods 
whether wo like them or not. 

Regarding tho future political development 
of Asia he says — 


me Qominaiioa of the white man wbich 
cha^tcris^ the 18th and 19th centuncs is not 
aaeter^ fact of nature indeed there are abunimt 
siens that it is already cotninff to an en t 

la India, the dominion of Qrea Britain becomes 
more and more precano is and is likely to fall if 
become^ involved in another first 

of the population of 
from tho domination of » the 
within tho hfclimo of those who aro now 

saval by the invention of science 
. of conquest which 
battle of Mukden The spreii of 
Asiatic countries is tunoc them renowei 
^ smticB— no doult- 

to tiso ocain some day 
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, Th. co=fl.cl « d„o.d of sonou, “o?lf if “on? 

^ce advances no hii^nua TO ucs and re^rds 7 revenue bo kept entirely 

JmootnS fu nZ SS S'StlfJfrSiW 

&»iiSnTf;p|p'S^f£nr lEB*ncn”L!=„oT?nirar?oinnf£ 

ftaSTe trfirs” stta^S of ..ft « 
higher amouR Europeans the proosure of popnla 


hon 13 greater in Asia. 

As regards cultural development he 
wntes — 

It Viould be ridiculous to speat of two culture 


re/o^ would taka an immense bound forisard 
and we should have no more lame apologies made 
by Government officials for the doping of little 
b^es 

Mr Andrews describes at some length 
the results of scientific experiments in 


sopport_of lha foflomog sootences .n h.s 
Hindu 41 the Confucian Buddhist. I find things article 

to admire m each of these four cultures and I ahaU _ Government had held up for ao 

not attempt to appraise their relative menu „ „.» j.{ ^jjat they themselves admired the out 

f^ have been superseded by tho mechani^scien p . QQjanjfssion Keport of 1893 They 

hSc culture, invented by Gal leo and Newton w noy^ with regard to 

propagated by schools and bombs This new culture . opium for malarial fever which they 

^ reached lU most advanced i»int of rccoimiso°to be aniiquatod and unsound But they 

America, and of theorr m So^et Hossia hut Ja^n ^ “j acSowledge as they ought certainly 

lags not far behind For g^ or eyd ih® few ao m a Report of 1893 are 

cnlure, which isan meviUhle adiimct of JjSlyMt quatei^and other conclusions eaually 

liao must conquer the world before any ^og else They appear to be strangely unaware of 

can have a chance. The only ^d to future «aPP*. fu. r^. of opium as a prophylaxis 

ness lies through the vicWry of the machme and diseasesof an epidemic character su^ 


its suteequent snbjugatton to human weltare 


The New Opium Policy 
lu his fourth article lo Welfare 
(January) on the New Opium Policy of the 
Oovemtaent of India Mr C F Andrews 
observes — 

To every modem educated mother *h®, 
obtained a clear opinion about the narroiuiness 
of the opium drug habit for little babie« the ve^ 


as. cholera, dysentery ben ben kala azar, and the 
like tfor all of which opium has beM indtscnmi 
nately used) has now been scien'incallycoDdemDea 
What is now made clear by Suence is this that 
the use of opium in large quantities diminishes the 
resisting power m the blood and therefore makes 
the opinm consumer more liable to catch the 
disease than the non consumer 


Laughing at Cbildreu 
Lenora Bailey concludes a short article 


thought of this thing gome on day after m Welfare thus — 

TSrta.°i Sifs ™i‘ w“ld"i?r.«r Yo. u..-]. .to Ito cMJ™ are -dreeled m 

amoment Xwit for lheirowD children If an one or two ways by older persons laughing 
ayah were ever found giving opium to their oto at them. Fiiher they are made ve^ Uraid- somfr 
tables to keep themTuiet she would be dismiss^ tiroes morbidly shy- oi they imm^iately begin to 
at once. For they^ fully understand how ^ perform all sorts of ndiculous actions upon the 

d ge«tiv0 system of tho tiny babies may be injured slightest noUce 

for hfe and ^netipation beroroe chronic evra from ExacUy right Mary Both are equally harmful 

infancy where ^ch practices are allow^ All Children need to bo watch^ “"if 

this very nearly goes withont saying J®* laughed at. As I said before laugh with them all 
way in which this crying evil is bandied by you wish There s a great difference. 

Government appears to show th^ th® ” 


public revenue which would iinmediaJeJy ensue 
from any drastic dealing with the evil acts m a 
deterrent. Things that would not for a moment to 
tolerated in ihe West, simply because reveone nto 
never been made out of opium in the west are 
still tolerated in India, where important revenw 
has been made out of opium ye^ after y^ to 
say this, is not to blame lodian officials n we 

other ordmary mortals. For if revenue had been « m auu liiu 

made for half a century ‘p Fuclan ont o opium^ cause It is a matter of deep regret that in some 
reCs Qu.?k^ . find® - q~rt™. tk«. t. tody IS looked own ss somethme 


The Harder of Swamt Shraddhaaanda 
TJe Islamic World condemns the murder 
of Swnmi Sbraddhananda and observes 
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communal Let us assure our Hindu fellovv-couH'* 
trymen that Islam has nothing to do with such 
black deeds and it stands for universal peace and 
toleration If there are any persona -ftlio think 
otherwise they are sadly mistaken 


"There is no progress in Philosyphy" 

lir H. N Randle writes in the Allahabad 
Uniiersttij Magazine 

Socrates claimed a speaal kind of knowledge, 
jo'i will remember but at the same time he made 
profeaston of his ignorance It was in virtue of hts 
knowledge that he was aware of hia ingnoranc 
other men lacked his knowledge and therefore 
were not aware of their own ignorance Ther^ore 
"h>ch I denied progress in philosophy 
still holds good And it Vinll now perhaps appear 
that it holds good m another sense, too that is to 
say even in the resnect in which I have claimed that 
philosophy can offer certitude. For this is a sort 
of certitude which every individual and everv 
cencration of men liis to achieve anew for himself 
or themsehea Philoaophy is an individual achieve* 
meal and one therefore which hi» to be repeated 
by every man for himself so that there is suSi 
th ^ as philosophy, and no such thing as 

Uuming u from books You can no more Iwro 
philosophy from lectures than tou can learn woca* 
my from moral discourses The teacher here is 
not an iiuparter of information which the genera* 
gradually garnered. 

M thnt caf'h generation starts where the 

philosophy (not of philosophy) 
Socratic metaphor a midwif® 
to the birth of mens own thoughts For as Lmlrf 
puts It. “too much as we ouSes wnsSer 
comprehend of truth and reason m Si 
Mj^ess of real and true knowledge The floating 
of other men a opinions in our brains raSu^ 
’5'^™ knowing though they hSpon 
Is of the satisfacUon 

P oerivcd from the search for truth Ha 

* himself above the alms basket, and not 
content to h\e lazily on scraps of begged ODinion*^ 

S i 


Staodardizition of tto Essentials of 
Lconotnics 

Hr B. 0 Bhatnogar says m tfa 

A'rtiHomics of July Iflof 

received in January ^ 

of our stulenU is wa. t^r All tho tun 
IS wantcel in nustcnng th 


nnesseatial confusions of impossible terms, and the 
subject matter is completely ignored And 
that IS why a Hailey can make an unchallenged 
st^ment in the Assembly that currency is a 
dimcult subject and that there are very few people 
who really understand it If we want to increase 
the number of people well versed in the lore of 
the scaence of Economics we most do somethins 
to standardize its technicad terms. 

[This journal is issued by the Depart- 
ment of Economics, University of Allahabad, 
and IS the organ of the Indian Economic 
Association It has an Editorial Board consist- 
ing of the fiillowing geatlemen C J 
Hamilton. W H Jlyles, N S Subba Rao, 
CD Thompson, and S K Rudra (Managing 
Editor) It IS a quarterly The price of a 
single copy is Rs 3 A single copy consists 
of 60 pages, each page containing 37 lines of 
printed matter Such being- the facts, it is a 
matter of surprise that tho Indian Economic 
Association, the Department of Economics of 
we Allahabad University, and the Editorial 
Board of the Journal make such an ecoao- 
mical use of their time, energies and abun- 
dant knowledge of economics as to issue the 
to )7 number of the Journal id January 
Some Indian periodicals are not 
published punctually But this Allahabad 
I perhaps beaten the record •— Kd-t 


iQQia s Expenditure in IMotor-cars 

Indian and Eastern Motors 
that the value of motor-cars imported into 
India from abroad during the seven months, 
ist April to 3lst October, was in 1921, I9J5. 

1-1.10.755. Rs 1.30.18.440 and 
KS J,5230 4a5 respectively The cars came 
^om USA, Canada, tbe United Jiingdom, 
Belgium, France, Italy and other countries, 
the largest exporters being USA, Canada 
? Kingdom Of tbe cars Bengal 

tOTk 30 per cent.. Bombay 29. Sind 15, 
Madras 15 and Burma 11 Besides cars. 
luoK**® months in 1924. 

*. 0 , and motor cycles were imported 

Rs 46* 103. and R^ (,07b23 respectively 

nen will India manufacture her own 
motor cars and motor cycles ^ 

Insect-borne Diseases. 

We read in Indian and Eastern Engineer. 

m of tiio most decisive stops 

campaign a„auist mosquitoes, recogaisiog 
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till wherever scicatiSo wuhas bevn Kucti almost 
tLa Qosquito aul4ri*i tu.) pr<u.tic3lli diiappeortaL 
luju trcatmeat of tho suti]tK.t nu; l>e ahava by 
the tact that la maUrul zoats workmca aro pn>> 
terl 7 Uvated for tho dis and ctoq (.hilutui 
ttiTe prareauttve fiumiae troilmeat almtnistered 
to them coQCtalcd la cho&olatca ^Ularu H a 
ceatures' od E>courso of the lialiaa aod 

the Italian (jOTcmmcnt havo made a vise sUp la 
patUshios cia''ma hixs for the lastmaioa ot the 
nation in the lobt mothoda of fru tratios t^a 
masps of tlie enptny In dav3 of old men flfj 
from malana dbtrictia. and f'T that reason \ ilutnct 
lipcaxo woryo an t worsi? Hut to-d.iy 'ah<ro men 
s^and and f^ht wiOt scicndho weapoas victor} is 
assured an 1 rccions onco dcra tateq by the senunro 
are devoted u> i iliiaatioo. in Ureat liniain Ibo 
Ilaylin^ Island In titato has laien a tarsn share 
in the campiiTD and tho n^cd for definite action 
IS shown 10 the fact that already th rc are a>«Qt 
i'l indimuot !ipcei'*s of mo-vimtoes lound in Great 
Onuia and lu all some l^J rariettfM of (ho trrut 
type. The Institute has pivpared a film m which 
the. vayw’ss vaT\y,tses ol hatrti, 

life and development in sncccssivo staeesare clearly 
shown, and. stannz at home it has suoiecdcd in 
nddiBs lUyhns Island of tho salt water typo 
•which used to bo each a pest. The Unush Mosquito 
Control InstitntQ at iltrUns has now l«couie a 
very well Vnovra l^y and local antbontic* 
tbnoshont tho country seek ita advice and help 
which are always r^ily sivco The Institute is 
now cmfArtui 2 on a profframme of lectnrcs. and 
d*(&onrtntioas to lie enren m pat he and pnvate 
schools and aeU of films and slides are supplied 
03 request This invaloable service i $ capahte of 
uunite extensioo. 


Attain •— 


Tho averaso expectancy of malo lifo in the 
United Sutca is aboot 606 years. In bweden it is 
aJioul 500 years la India it is stioat d3 year*. 
The combinatna of insects lenorance and losanila 
bon IS the explanation 

As an indication of what can l>o acoomplmw 
the Afncan Gold O^st annual death rate from Ibol 
to lb07 was 7a 8 per thousand In 1911 it had 
been reduced to iJ9 per thousand and the rcduc- 
tion was practically all m insect Isime diseases 
The general rules to bo followed with mosqailocs 


ta) Prevent as far as possible all mosaailo 
propaffaftoo 

(h) Kill all mosquitoes pcasible of those that 
do I reed 

G) Keep hal itations away from mosquitoes ana 
mosqui'ocs away from habitations. 

W) Protect the sick from tnosquitoca 
(e) Protect the well from mosquitoes 
It was tho application of the above rules wbicb 
made tho buiMiDi; of the Panama Canal possible 
and life there an safe as m tho temperate zones 
There is no question that tho common house 
fly is the most a mmon transmitter of disease. 

AroonK tho d scascs which the domestio fly 
Carnes are typhmd fever cholera amml/ic dysentery 
bamlUry dysentery gansosa and oriental sore or 
Paffdad boil 

Bubonic plague might bo described as a disease 


of the rodeofs troosmitted to man ly means of 
tho flea which cerves as intcnncdiato best 

The disras.es inoro coranionly tran'mitled ly lico 
are typhus fever trench fever and a form of 
reIap.,iBs fever 

The t-xl bug is rcspooRiblo for the transmission 
of the Furoi>ean ijioof relapsin.? fever found 
OSpeeiall} in Uusvix 

There IS an oil Raying that virtue is lU 
own resanL CleaniiDess ha.s a much greater 
reward in iho way of health longer life 
and happiness There arc languages and ilulects 
which havo in them no words etirrespondicg to 
disinfcrtant insectiiidc antii-ettjc, etc. It would 
ficcm that iha>owto arc eng'gtd in mailing tho 
wotid clcanrr and destroy ina iho catiRes of diijciso 
aro encsgid in a most important and rc&iicnsiUe 
dipv and should have ibr thanks and co-operation 
of all concerned and tliat lh every ooa 


SoggeatiOQ for ending Commnoal Conflicts 
In 1/omj College Uagattne, Jlr N A 
Abbasi makes somo suf^gcstion^ for putting 
an cod to Hindu Moslem cantlicts. We quote 
a few scDtoDces belovv 

Uotouclialility not only amongst the Hicilii sub- 
castca but also between the Ilipdus aod Muslims 
should i>c at oficp removed prat least llio rnr><if« 
dasa of both should bo mado to meet and liva 
together as much os rossit la It should lie so 
arranged that tho ^[u^h of a mosque and the- 
invars of a temple moss together the former 
cooking and the latter helping The food will of 
course. M stncHy vegeunao Tho Mullasaheb is 
sure to feel it bot there is no help Napoleon 
made the Popo fast for his misdcc>da 

^tc. with an Bilmirably happy audacaty of self. 
Rnfliaeocy exhibit iho greatest passible variety in 
head-dresa No country to the world can oooipeto 
with ns m this respect A liencalis bare-head^' 
ness a I'UDiahis raanyfolded heavy turlion an 
Oudh man a thin flimsy miiSlm Topt, a iJomhay 
merchant s nchly gold embroidered round cap and 
an Aiigarbiaos red felt fca whether these aro or 
aro not uDitary and comfortable under a strong 
tropical sun is a very interesting suljcct Iv itself 
But we are hero ccncerncd only with Iho National 
sido of Iho question Tho headwear in India han 
unfortunately become a patent s gn of caste and 
creed. Tho mere sight of a mao is enofigh to fiincla 
him out to Ifl a fnend or a foe Tho differmt 
head dicsKos havo extcnBidcd ( please excuse ihi« 
new wonl ) the feelings of rivalry and csiranire 
ment nod this IB why tins unfortunate diverwW 
and vanety should l>o discouraged and uniformiiv 
l« tttaWished at once U is for our Scienusts to 
declare whether •wp should go about qmto bare 
headed or with a hat on Economically ihc fotiW 
)S rmcferable 

The slaughter of cows ought to bo r(i pped at 
paco ( sMoiimes I really dco t get milk /or my 
tea ). This also just like the music and mosque 
g^er a question of senUment and obsUniwr 
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A Message to Postal Workers 

Mr P W Petlnck Lawrence M P has 
sent the following me sage to postal worker*, 
punted in their organ Labour 

As a socialist I am al vays especially interested 
m the development of the postal service In every 
country lo the world with which I am acquainted 
the Post Office is owned by the community and 
run in the latercots of the co nmunity It is the 
purveyor of knowledge. It provides for the minds 
of men the same facilities that the roads and rail 
roads provide for their bodies Iinally through its 
international links it girdles the whole world 
For these reasons it suould be a model service 
in all respects. It should be a model of intetl gent 
co-operative service by every grade in the staff It 
should be a model of good pay and good conditions 
of labour with full facilities for the presentation 
and redness of gnevances It should be a model 
of efficient progressive and economical administra- 
tion 


^ Prohibition of Opium 
Tlie editor of Prohibition thinks — 

The Government of India s views on the Uae 
of opium in India make any hope of the prohi 
bition of the traffic very distant It has no en 
deoce that there is any senous and ^\lde•bp^ead 
ab ise of Uifl drug and it would regard as entirely 
unjustifiable any departure from its present policy 
of non interfeience with moderate use Neverthe- 
less thcie IS a partial prohibition of opium in 
Burma and in Assam which have a system of 
sellmg the drug to pass holders only In Bengal 
the local Government has approved of a scheme 
for the introduction of a metliod of regi'^tration of 
opium coDsumeis m two districts of the Presidency 
with a view to obtain as accurate data as possible 
regaidmg the proportion of the drug used p irely 
for medical purposes and the proportion used for 
intoxicating purposes. In the Central Provinces, 
the Commissioner of Excise notes that more than 
one of his district reports bear witness to the 
extent to which the demand for opium is stimu 
lated by the deplorable practice of ^ministering it 
to children 


The Indian Institute of Science 

The editor of the Educational Review 
of Madras whose name is not printed in it 
observes in its (rather late) November 1926 
number 

It 18 a great piK that the magniacent endow 
ment of the lata ifr TaU eirbodied m the lodun 
Insiituto of Science at Bangalore should not have 
wen worked satisfactorily and complaints should bo 
hcanl about it m various quarters from time to 
t me. An esteemed correspondent, wnuog lo 
the Hindu catalogues a long list of grievances 
which constitute an indictment on the workmg of 
the losutute under its European Professors It is 
compUmfd that there is an air of aristocratic pnde 
vbout them and students never approach tJieir 
irojcsRors on a fooling of equality or trusted 
<orUialit> boneUiitg mdescnbable but wdl known 
to every ono keeis tl cm at arm a length and 
therein is all thp nil It is surprising ilut the 
Inuian wency should be so caref illy excluded from 
lUo h gh« ranks of its service The latter is likely 
to be not merely more patriotic and williDg m 
^ ce®n-mical to the InsUtulfc 

V e are also told that au atm ispliere has been 
foreign to Ind an sludcnls 
I ^ * stylo which is uucrly 

Jeyond Uie means of an average parent or guardiaa 
h^"h 6tM(lanl nf froin tho scl oUrships tho 
mtt 1° ,®*P«cicd and imposed oo tho 

^ear too close a 

scrutiny lor u-*. who ate after all a vorv 


..lo' comtared wi'ih “Iho '^‘ffior“ualion?’^of’^i 


ITJ 


Newspapers and Liquor Advertisements 
The same editor writes — 

Some of our readers will not know that Punob ’ 
is a humourous weekly paper published m London 
which has been descriDed os a great national 
orgau Its subsenbers list is over d millions and 
It goes to all parts of the British World. It is a 
paper with a great and glonous record It recently 
made the announcement that it will take no 
contracts to advertise alcoholic liqnors in its pages 
after March 1927 By this action it follows the 
example of the Spectator tue Observer* and 
other papers Temperance journals m Bntam have 
ngbtiy waxed jubilant over this decision For it 
can only mean that tho proprietors of Punch 
have joined those who regam the liquor traffic as a 
menace to the public welfare 

We purchased a number of Calcutta Ind an 
papers to see how far Indian journalism is on the 
nght road in this matter We found the Caloutta 
bwarapst papers free of such advertisements. They 
were acting up to the principles of Congress os 
expressed by resolution at Belgaum in December 
k ^he Congress is of opinion that the policy 
oi the Oovemment of ludia in using the drink and 
drug habits of the people as a source of revenue 
•8 detnmental to ihe moral welfare of the people 
ot India and would therefore welcome its aboil 
lion To our d scomfiiiiro wo found other papers 
owned and cd led by Indians with prominent dnnk 
ad^itisements .May we not appeal to the Press 
™ India, especially where it is unaer the control of 
Indians to follow the example of Punch and give 
op all such tainted revenue ) 


^ into these cnevar.rj’s winr-h 


Jam Versions of the Story of Kama 

^bo Jamas have versions of tho btoiT 
of Kama different from tho Hindu vorsibu 
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ProL A CbatrabaiU of lladras gives these 
versions m bnef in The Jaina Qaxette 
Hera is the first portion of one version — 

The story starts with an ominous prediction — 
‘'The biitb oi Sita will be the cau'se of the rtun of 
lanha.’ Yibishan the brother of Ravanesvara 
heanns of this prediction from the sooth sayeis 
tries to avert the calamity by nippiCR the whole 
thing in the bud. Ue wants to dcatroy both 
Da^aiatha and Janaha so that there may be no 
Kama or SiU. This is to save his brothers kingdom 
of Lanka. Uat Vibishanas design on the bves of 
Dasanitha and Janalu is made kno rn to them by 
Karada. These are advised to protect t&emselvea 
by settuig up ^eir likenesses on the throne tom 
poranly and to spend their time in disguiae else 
where. Yibiaana destroj s these two repre:>entatioa3 
and Eoea out with the satisfaction of destroying the 
enemies—not knowing the real truth LUsalmtha 
and Janaka make a tour together and arnve at 
Lantaka mangalapara. There they find prepaiationa 
going on for the Suayamvara of Laikeyi They 
attend the ceremony when Dasaratha is chosen by 
bnds The other suitors attack Dasaratha. who 
has to defend himself Kaikeyt takes place of his 
charioteer when the latter is killed. For this timely 
aid the king offers her a boon which she accepts 
and reserves for a future occasion 


edncatioQ most have been in vogue amongst 
femates m the days of Gautama Buddha. 


Party Names and the Political Outlook 
of Indians 

The editor of the National Christian 
Counal Renew rightly observes with regard 
to Che receoC elections 

The party names however are not very impor 
tant The fundamental outlook of almost all Indian 
poll jcal groups towards the question of self govern 
meot 19 the same there has been difference on the 
question of method If the Gauhati Congress 
fronts 00 operation and the taking of office there 
13 likely to be a considerable uniting of parties as far 
as the G^tndns are concerned but the Ihndu ifoslem 
problem remains 

Mr Gandhi a plans are not yet disclosed Politics 
are not a grateful field to him but we cannot help 
feeling that, whatever he may bring to politics 
should he return at least he will bring a loathing 
of communaUsm and a contempt for petty self 
seeking 


Pemalu Edacation la Buddhist Literature 

Dr Bimala Charau f aw wntes in the 
Indian Reiieic 

''>‘0 came under the lotlucnco of 
Duadbism appear to have follovied religious teach 
lags without much difficulty They were not 
altyether steeped m ignorance. As a matter of 
i«t some women of the Buddhist period were not 
oeuina their male brothers in education The 
Tci^ia la the 'Then galha are attnbuted in the 
tradifioa of the Pali canon to certain saintly 
sisters and we are not entitled to enfertain any 
uonbt about Indian womens erudition. The 
religious harangues of Sukka and the philosophical 
uis^ssiona of Khema and Dhammadiuna may bo 
cited here as instances of Indian women s attain 
ments to ignore the reality of which is to wilfully 
msregard the quantum of histoncal truth buneo 
deep m the Buddhist literature Names of certain 
ancient Indian women notable for their scholarship 
^ still m the Uving memory of the present 
generation But then it is still disputed cm the 
^13 of slender hvpotheses that the authorship of 
hie verses in the Then gatha cannot be asenbed to 
toe women who sang them Be that as it may 
there is no gainsaying the fact, m the absence of 
^yhistoncal trulh to the contrary that m the 
Jiaadhas days, women who broke through the 
ffUere of worldly life and gained the joys of 
raUooM beings, sang extempore leameel and 
thpughtfnl verses on many occasions— specially 
when Mara, the Bnddhist Satan tned in vain his 
level to lead astray these saintly sisters some- 
umes by joyfal or lewd temptations and sometimes 
by fnghlful sights. The gaihas \ere sung by 
women and the record of the educational career 
o' certain individuais ennee the fact that 


The Aim of Catholic MisBionaiies 

We read in the Light of the East 

Each man » inclined to interpret the intentions 
^his neighbor m (he light of his own parposea 
The man whose only aim in life is pleasure can 
hardly fancy that there are men who freely seek 
out sufferings rather than earthly joys how «xiald 
others be so d fferent horn himself ? The miser 
whose only ambition and desire is to gather heaps 
of cold cannot realise that another man may for 
the sake of higher goods forsake r ches and em 
brace poverty how can one believe so the miser 
(hints that there are higher goods than gold ’ 
Other examples might be given these two are 
enough to make us realise that aocordiog as one 
tbiot^ so one judges Everyone is at least 
tempted to suppose m his fellow men the thoughts, 
loCeobons and purposes which he discovers in his 
own soul 

The best ways of answering all these acensa 
boos whose source is prejudice, might perhaps be 
to oppose them to one another As there are men 
in India who accuse the missionaries of trying to 
make money so there are others who condemn 
them because say they they spend too much 
gold trying to make converts. As there are anti 
Bntisbera m India who maintam that the mis- 
sionanes are out to maintam the Bntish Raj so 
there are pro-Bntishers who mamtain that, being 
mostly Kjreignera. the same missionaries svm 
pathiSQ too much with S\\araj £ic. etc. That 
these acc^tiODs are contradictory never seems to 
worry those for whom the sight of a missionary 
a be forgiven if we 

to not the trouble of refuting allegauons 
that refute each other* 
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Allegations against the Nizam and his 
Administration 

Professor G R Abhyankar gives in ihe 
Hindustan Jtcuew the following summary 
of the allegations ( winch he amplifies in his 
article) against the N izam and his 
administration — 

(1) The Hindus who form nine-tenths of the 
population of the dominions of the Nizam are not 
allowed the legitimate esercise of their religious 
faith and are molested m tlie performance of seio- 
^ ntes by vexatious hrmans (2) The Hindus 
f^l an insecurity of person and property under 
the autocratic rule of the Nizam (3) TMu cAtinnal 
facilities are not given to the Hindu population and 
even pnvate ^o^ at spreading Vacation are 
being stifled (4) From the State Service, whether 
suMHor or infenor civil or military Hindus are 
studiously excluded (5) Pubhc offices are filled by 
mquahfied persons (including outsiders) solely 
because they are Mahammadans and (he public 
service has become a field for jobbery (G) There 

nf ensagw in the vicious 

practice of tabna na.uzrs from his subjects (81 
Jaftsirs are illeg^ly confis^S Md 
properUes are taken under the court of wards 
Jttsufloation (9) Numerous complaints 
personal liberty and alw Tthe 
xt!® constantly brought 
Mm ®o*. » Resident by the aggrieved parties 
squandered outswethe 
hnwts on objects which have no concern 
whatsoever with State interests (in Tha 

not appropmM to the noeds o! the 3e S,d Ui 

ffi .fcf tSS“ tifffi 

ItoSnlSp g ttfc' 

local selfg„em'S?nt S&ora’Sw 
spite of the nretensmn « (16) In 

responsible gov^ment nn® Nizam to confer 

there IS atedS M People of Berar 

the admiaiatotion n “ freedom oMh 
no liberty of maetins and j press 

tanstitutional rulT '^171 ^ establish 

le^ly suppre^®- 

mternmeat are passed in a“d 

hven men like Jif Jinnab nrS manner 

to leave the Nizam s temto^ ordered summanly 


India’s Future 

The editor of Ptobiiddha Bhaiala does 
not despair of the future of India Says 
ho ■— 

We do not desivir Wo havo faith m the future. 
We know India cannot die she has yet to fnlfil 
great things m the life of humanity And we shall 
be unsparing m voicing the truth for which India 
lives the message of the spiritualisation of life, 
we sliall tirelessly repeat our warumgs to our 
WesUnfatuated countrymen till the true glory of 
India IS revealed to their vision and the nation 
comes into its own 

We do not look upon our nation as an irrecoa 
alable element m the scheme of humanity We 
are the only people who are national and yet 
international For the ideals of our nation are the 
same as those of humanity, and by being truly 
national we become also truly international And 
no nation can fall in a line with the larger move- 
ment of mternationalisra unless it makes its ideals 
purely spmtuaL Anything less than that would be 
prejudicial to the realisation of the brotherhood 
of men which is the brightest dream of the age. 
Uor plea to both our eastern and western readers 
tbe same Be truly spintnaJ wherein 
lies both individual and collective salvation. No 
gmter me^ge can we cooceive of m this juncture 
of hi^ry than the call to the life aod the truth of 
toe opmt. All our present complications are 
traceable ultimately to the neglect of our spiritual 
omare Wp stand on the widest basts of spiritua 
iity on wmeh alone the diverse nations of the 
jTOWa can be made one. And surely ours cannot 
oe the voice of one crying in the wildemess. 


To have a whole year of health 

D the opinion of the Orie«faf Watchman 
and Herald of Health, 

To have a whole year of health you need but 
iJiii'ny® ** ® day at a time, and to make a day of 
nealtn you need but to watch the details of your 
th^ .pr^ramme It is the habitual doing of 
u X ^ makes either for health or for disease, 
ine nabit method is just as powerful for good as 
t?Vx u®?. much more trouble to form 

right habits than wrong ones 

8® tliat all you do will 
-Study your own needs in nutn 
Son on securing what 

Start the day with a wholesome 
and spiritual setting The early 
^5?^ for yoiir devotior^ 

fioe If you went to 
bed early enough the night before 

Defectives and Mysore 
We read in the to tne Blind — 

r»arSnw'”?ho f,®® ^cre had ansen some confus on 
,®P®“ding public funds for 
taming schools for defectives in Mysore id 
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that it ^\as sngBested that the five year old Deaf 
and Dumb School at the seat of the Mysore 
Goyeniment,BaiiKalore should be closed immediately 
It created not only stir m the public mmd but also 
micf m the minds of the feTr ^ho vere responsible 
for the opcnm? of the school as -well as of those 
who have elected themselves to do a piece of duty 
to the sufTenng humanity — the Deaf Dumb and 
the Blind How badly it was felt that there ought 
to have been an organisation of the defective 
themselves or a member in the Representative 
Assembly or Legislative Council representing the 
Limonty interests of these defectives. The recent 
census puts the number of defecbves m Mysore at 
more than 10000 and we will be grateful to the 
enlightened Government of hia Highness the Maha 
raw of Mysore if they take up the cause of the 
helpless state children and see that their (defect 
ives) interest is oonstitationally represented in the 
State Admmistrati''n May we live in the hope 
that our prayer on behalf of the not seeing and the 
not hearing touches the kind and benevolent heart 
of qnr illustrious sovereign and that of onr popular 
uod fcarmg Dewan ? 

It IS not m Mysore alone but all over 
India that defectives require looking after 
They can be made happy and self supporting 
members of society 


Causes of the World War 
Prof Sn Bam Sharma writes m the D A 
y ColUge TImon Maga — 
voe of the propagandist hes so sedulously 
reputed during the last war was the assertion 
that the outbreak of the War m the middle of the 
year lall took the allied powers by surprise Tho 
no wu necessitated by tho continuous defeats of 
the allies during the first ye-vrs winch called (or an 
esplanation It could be proved to be true by 
reference to certain Qcrmin war appliances which 
wnether prepared during the War or before it 
mane their first appearance in those days. 

This myth also helped m fixing the sole 
responsibility (or the war on the central powers 
who could thus be made to appear all the more 
criminal in forcing a war upon an unsu»peciJDg 
world I»ow that the war clouds have rolled off 
historians need not bo forc^ to choose between 
their patriotism and their love of lustice the blame 
IS being more equitably apportioned One result of 
these new studies has been the horrible knowledge 
that the world storm of 191 1 was only one of the 
senw of conllicts which had threatened the peace 
of the world since the licginning of the century 
In 190b 1909 1911 and during the Mkan 
war? the p^ce of Europe was preserved as if by a 
miracle. The war God cheated 'o many times of 
tos prey would not let go hi'* chance in 1914 and 
tho Russian general and mobilizations coupled with 
the cnminal Austrian ultimatum to Serbia gave 
him^his opportunity . ..... 

.. The root of the matter lay in tho fact that 
^uappeased ambition*, wrongfully wrested Um- 
tone^ suppressed national aspirations and miinoim 
Ideas about mterration^ relations had so nndennined 
the p<.aco of Europe that the old world h« 
degenerated into a TOwder magazine in which the 
dropping of a I i.htcd match by acodcal or design 
Was almost certain to prodneo a contlagratica 


Dr Hatbnlaksmbi Ammal, H L C 
The Women s Indian Association of 
Madras congratulated Snmati Dr iluthulab- 
shnii Ammal on her nomination as a member 
of the Madras Legislative Conncil at a special 
meeting According to Sin Dhanna^ the 
speakers 

All dwelt on the practical aspect of it. how the 
present of a lady doctor of her position in the 
Ctoimal would help the cause of women and 
children in their education and physical 
welfere Dr Muthulakshmi Ammal s reply was 
marked by spirit of real earnestness She 
answered most effectively the usual charge 
D^a against women tmt they are ignorant 
of politns She said, that while men pohticians 
were clamouring tor communal and other 
sectional benefits the women presented their claims 
OD no such narrow grounds and whatever they do 
and wiQwiu be for all without dislmction Womens 
active m all departments of nationid life is 
sure to have a harmonious and whole-some effect on 
IL — 

A Woman President of a Labour Union 
We read in Sin Dharma 
Trade Union movement is very young in India, 
^e hardships of ,the workers in India 
to oigamsisg themselves are greater than they 
England owmg to illiferacy and ignorance 
and the general indiffereaoe of the pubho in our 
oo^tn bo the rccorf of successful work of a 
^P'kws bjdy like the Textile Labor Union of 
^ matter (or sincere oongratulauon 
pride when we 
President is Srinati Anasuya 
colleagues’ guidance 

Sortelfeoif OTOi^soa splaidid 

As regsirds welfare work the Union ma ntains 
two ^pe^nes and a Hospital equipped for 
surgical work 9 Day and lo Ni^ht Schools and a 
^urscry Jxhool run on the Montesson system 
borne icdustry classes to women who cannot work 
ID me mil] a library and reading room a weekly 
JO rnal of o opO copies circulates freely and two 
cneap gram shops. The union provides also legal 
aid cheap loans at 6’i^per cent to pay offprevious 
delU carrying a to 120 per cent interest advances 
lor cttirent expenses at an easy rate against tho 
to 1 000 per charged by Pai^ 
money lendera Savings Bank facilities and heln to 
secure aanpen^lion in cases of accidents. 77 c^es 
r^ulting in the total award of nearly Rs 

“idcr report ^ 
secunng various Municipal 
hobties for the workers is duly cam^ oiit 
These are but the tare hcadmgs of thf^ltens^ve 
work earned out under each of them. 
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Ig:norance Worse than Darkness 

R R Slosson writes in the ilodan 
World — 

In considenns the extension of scientific know 
ledge and m particular the inculcation of the 
scientific method of thought, we must beware of 
being miMed by convenient aualoines. 

lor instance, it is common to symbolize know 
ledge by light and ignorance by darkness. Tno 
metaphor is ^ old as science itself yet it is 
essentially misleading for darkness is negative is 
nil, offers no resistance whatever to the diffasion 
of radiant energy 

Bat igQOraacd is not an inert entity a negative 
fiction oflcnog no resistance to the expansion 
of knowledgs. No cranium contains a vacuum It 
13 always filled with something and m the case 
of certain individuals filled w th matter which is 
impenetrable or at least difficult to make an 
impression upon 

In actual life ignorance is allied to conservatism 
and the combinatioa is a strong one fo order to 
introduce a new id&i into the mind of man it is 
generally necessary to eject an old idea. The evic- 
tion process often hai to be accriophebed to 
Toilence Even a child s mind is not a lahula rasa 
IS on the contrary a palimpsest wnicen over u 
previous luscnpt ona from Paleolithic bmes to 
present To move in new furniture one has ‘ 
to move out the old 


' The Review of Nations” / 

Mr Felix Yalyi of Q rue de HolUa 
ueueva, Switzerland, has foaoded a id 
review called the Renew of Aafioii* ’ 
contents are mostly m French But thefe 
are contnbntiODS in English, too Mahatma 
Gandhi has written the editor a letter in 
which he says — 

"W hat message shall I send you save to say 
ihat my nationalism is intense internationalism ? 


Regarding the intentions, ideas and hopes 
of the editor, be says lu part. 

The new international magazine of whiih this 
13 the first issue i3 an enterprise of umversail 
character Universality in the true sense of the 
term is our aim uniier^ityof mmd of sympathy 
for all nations universality of Knowledge and of 
Science including in our field of research and 
study cverj thing human Political Saeuco as well 
as History Philosopiiy "ind Psychology of Nations 
as well 03 Economics Morld hinance, InternaUonal 
I.aw bociology of Religions the Social Teachings 
of Old Civilizations as well as the sytnpametic 
-consideration of new etTorts towards the Synthesis 
of Human Culture as a whole 


India’s Future 

Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru writes m the 
Reiietc of ICaltons 

The ternble fact which stares every one in 
India 13 the appalling poverty of the people India 
IS not a country of gaily bedecked Maharajahs 
displaying themselves and their jewels penodically 
m the west after the manner of star artistes of the 
anema world as many people seem to imagine 
but a gnm land full of mUlions of poverty stricken 
peasants and labourers 'or whom the next meal is 
always a problem a problem whidi is often not 
solved Competent observers have come to the 
ccmdosioa that poverty has increased greatly since 
tho coming of the Bntisli and is still increasing 
Bat indera statistics are hardly necessary to 
estabbsh this for he who leaves tho few towns 
with their thin veneer of activity and prospenty and 
goes deep down into the villages can see it for him- 
self in the sunken eyes and tho hopeless looks of 
of the people \Vhat will India be like m the 
future if this continues ’ 

Meanwhile many of the best of India s sons lie 
in jail or in forced detention Many of them are 
exiles in foreign lands unable to leturn to their 
motherland Under the Bengal Regulation one of 
Uhe gifts of Lord Heading and the last Bnlish 
'Labour Cabinet to India large numbers of young 
men bavi. veen in ja I without trial or withont even 
Uix ViT., oha'yifi •fkinvucaijv imle mv 
irequeot and young men whoae chief fault was that 
they loved their lounlry too ardentlv if rashly and 
foolishly sutler the extreme penalty of the law This 
b (be pox brtianntco in India and it is not surprising 
Ibjt the Laduui is thoroughly dissatisfied with it 
Ind looks forward to the daywhen he will have no 
nore of it 

t \Vhat me ktfrtf^ w J1 bring it wiU be vain, to 
irophesy bat it is dear that no settlement short of 
'<mplete self rule will solve the problem That 
. If rule may mean complete independence or it 
mvmcanwbatis called Dotoioion status. Most 
Indian politicians talk about Dominion status but 
perhaps they do so because it is apparently easier 
to achieve In reality the vast majority desire 
independence and some have the courage to say so 
The chief Imk between England and the Dommions 
13 one of sentiment, but sentnueot does not carry 
000 far when mterests clash. If India were a 
Dominica there would be little of this sentiment 
m fact at present there is something very much 
the reverse of it and her economic interests are 
fcoHcd to dash mth those of Engfand f( is thus 
a little difficult to see how India could continue 
TO a free member of the Bnlish Commonwealth 
But perhaps the future mp bring its surprises and 
^dia may find a place there ior India has no 
^ire to nourish past grievances She looks to the 


‘ Pat” Drawings 

Mr Ajit Ghose gives an account of tbs 
old Bengal paintings known as pats m 

Indian Art and Letters Says he ’ 

irom the word Pat we have its derivaUva 
Patkar. to mean a painter But m Bengali we 
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are really happy or DOt "What ^^e need is more 
sobennindedness And as * every sinner must have 
a future just as every saint has had a past may 
•we hope that th o prodigal son some time retups 
Professor Radhaknihnan also commented upon 
the problem of sex With the increasing masc^^ 
zation of -woman he predicted that people -will ask 
the Ijord one day to give back to them their good 
old davs again. On the matter of religion he 
insisted that the ideal religion should be one of 
love and peace And yet he said as he quoted the 
Bible Jesus told his disciples to buv a sword. 
Gandhi neit came into his discussion The Indian 
reformer was convincingly described as a personal- 
ity far more inspiring at least in several respects 
than the Great Jewish carpenter 


Prof. Dasgapta’s Reception 
We learn fcotn the Hindustanee Student 


that 

The New York Chapter of the Hindustan Asso- 
ciation and India Society arranged a farewell din- 
ner in honor of Professor Surendranath Das Qupta. 
The guests mostly Amencan friends of India, 
enjoyed a real Hmdu dinner 

In iQtroduciOB Prof Dai Gupta Dr J T Sunder- 
land the chairman of the evening took the occa- 
sion to point out the great glory of India’s past 
and her present renaissance as exemplified id the 
persons of Qaadhi, Tagore J C Bose and such 
si^olars as ' our guest of the eveniog ” 

Prof Dos Qupta nas not well disposed to speak 
He -A as suffering from an operation m his throat 
He teuucsted Mr N B Parulekar the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Chanter to read his extremely inter, 
esting and profound paper on Mysticism and Yoga 
As the paper along with his other lectures will 
soon be published in book form by th* Open Court 
Publishing House. Chicago, illmois it may not ^ 
worthwhi's to give a brief summary of iL It must 
be rtiad as a whole to grasp the deep menouig of 
Yoga Mysticism 

Prof Das Qupta, however, in spite of fais ail- 
memfs, said a few words Ho trac^ bis throat 
trouble to the eighty lectures be had to deliver in 

twenty univereities within a short space of time. 
Many invitations ho had to reject He bad come 
here, he said to create an interest in Indian 
Philosophy Tho pioneer in the field wag Viveka- 
nanda, he ot^rved And then Tagore through 
•whom the best of India has flower^ came to 
Amenca Dumg his stay Prof Das Qupta en- 
diavorcd to impnnt m the minds of his audience 
wherever he went the fact that much of the Euro- 
pean thought, even in detail was auhcipated by the 
various philosophic systems in Indix 


The Poison Gas Controversy 
A keen control ersy was going on in 
America dunng last Christmas Week— life 
season of ’ peace on earth”, as to whether 
tho US. A. Government ought to sign the 
Geneva protocol barring the use of poison 


gas !□ warfare. A few opinions are extracted 
below from the Literary Digest ; 

Those in favour of signing the treaty-— which 
include Secretary of Slate liellogg and General 
Pershing— believe that, since the use of gas in 
-warfare baa received the condemnation of the 
lized iworld in genera], as the Brooklyn Skigie 
remarl^ , since it produces unuccessary suueni>& 
and 13 certain to endanger the lives of 
combatant men womenaod children in ‘the next 
war,” its use should be out-lawed Those approv- 
ing the use of poisonous gasses declare that this is a 
humane form of warfare, that the provisions of the 
Geneva protocol would be promptly broken in the 
event of war , and that tho United States woiua 
ne^ poison gas for its own defence against the 
•world , , _ 

General Pershing, sa>s an Associated Press 
diBfiatch, believes that to sanction the use of war- 
fare gas in any form would open the way for me 
use of the most deadly gases and the possible 
poisoning of whole populations ” 

Senator Wadsworth, Chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee, observes* 

‘The use of gas is cruel but so are all weapons 
of war If we ate to abolish weapons because 
of their cruelty, why pick out gas, and not bwh 
explosives and shrapnel and the bayonet? ' 


Origin of the Syrian '‘Rebellion" 
L'Europe Noiaelh, a Pans Liberal 
loreigo affairs weekly, cxplaiob the origin of 
Uie ‘tcbelhon” in Syria as follows — 

France, a Mussulman Power, at first relied on 
Cbnstiao support against the Moslems. In any case, 
she gave to the Arab world the impression that 
she wjs establishing herself firmly in Lebanon 
where the majority of the population wasCJinstian 
What 13 more, she increased the province of 
Lebanon and annexed territory both north and 
south, where Christians were not m the majority 
She created Greater Lebanon and seemed rather 
indifferent toward the rest of Syna 

It goes without saying that neither the spint 
of the mandate not the principles that govern the 
political ."iction of the brencdi Government permit 
tlie mandatory power to take tho side of one 
religion against another, or to follow the Turkish 
practice of cultivating dioorder by repressing one 
elemeut after another But matters of principle 
aside, the eloquence of figures ftliowa how hopeless 
it IS to set the GhnsUan minority against the 
Uoh^m^n majority. The ChrisUans m Syria 
number about seven hundred thousand, compared 
to two milliOD, three hundred thousand of Moham- 
,po>tler. It IS true are divided into two 
the Sunnites and the Shutes. but the 
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bnve the _jvord Potua to denote one who makes 
Pats and ms word has become a class nama 
applied to both Muslims and Hindus The Potoas 
are artisans 'who are now principally encased m 
potte^ which gam 13 a dying craft 
'wh^ families of Potoas congregated 
togcmer in a quarter their community was of suffi 
^ Its name to the 
u 'u ^ artists quarter in 
Dacca ■which is still known as Potuatuli 'while the 
name of a thoroughf:^ in Calcuttaeven now recalls 
M old settlement of Potuaa who haye long left the 
^l*ir painted and decorated 

Mages ^ ^i^t It 13 as folk artists of 

A^ni^ their name should be handed down 
of thf ° associated with the Iwt 

of toe Pat were m their oigm cament^ and 
are known as Sutradhais They 
makcta o! imases and painters The^^trelStS 
all OTerBeosal but are chiciiy to bl Imid m 
““tl Blrbhim dista! 5 r“ ff 
Mursbidahad, under the name of Chitrakars thlS 
have become a caste, exclnsmelr cSS”; 

imaseJ are “th?'SumbhiS'S?“mc 5 °'*of fhTMu”® 

To^a^^tSf anr Ate “ 


ppluapate in all games and sports enjojed by man. 
fL'f® happen as Miss Lenglen has shown 
rnontg^ champion can earn vast sums of 

^ ^ asked if these vietones have 
mcreased woman s happiness I reply that I doubt 

*T ,uu'‘haDgeable aspiration of 

wom^ Love is the glowing sun of her heaven 
vulgar and sensual form of 
physical attraction but as conceived by woman 
^ving tome one to think of and who tombs of her 
devote herself to and who 
devot^ himself to her as m the case of 
a mother and her child. Let woman make this 
IhfwS A ** appease her longings better 
than freedom independence the franchise wealth 
power or glorj 


Men not Schooled for Prosperity 

T N Carver 


“Femimsm Destructive of Womaa’s 
Happiness' 


In Current History Prot 
observes — 

carefully schooled for 
a^ereity than for prosoentv During the 
of the life of man on this earth he 
advereitr and has 

^ hM'fiJM '^®i'i®raWe eipenence to help him la 
tofn^ isi» S® *0 accumulate any 

SI55Jm. eipenence m meoting tie 

__ k * of Miy use to him have 

This 13 tho title of an artmia .n /% 1 ,discip)mes against tte demo* 

Uislorv bv Oirtn r>anaia*».. ® C/ffTenf of poverty and adversity Where 

otTesarfl Rf'Tw Aagaier msciplmos they have 

criminologist and poverty nor adversitv 

wife of Guglielmo Ferrero the Italian toS^ Specaal classes have here and 

histonan and herself a distinguished a«^'nr ®'f^ereity only to oome m 

says she ID part “ “‘'>«DB«istied author, with the demoialirmg mlluences of pros- 

j » lu pari writy There is not and never has been a religion 

^“0 women wish to win for women »i, u* nifscc^ ®*r.- fort fied the prosperous 
to do all that men do otherq ^“® dangers as the old 

develop more completely their fem nm 7 ®“®“ m fiad fortified them 

demand a more rigorous marah[vm?“^k vmifnfitP®®^^^® agamst the old dangera Con 

men others fao access to Si Mistocnicy which the world has 

now monopoluf>d by men sUU otw ^®®° a decaying aristocracy not 

Ickslation to protect thfTnnrifn * o^ers ask for '^«soit was an aristocracy but because it was 

S'S.S?" '-'vUi?L"ISs?En=« 

only mnn rails.™'”"* “ “ 


tkt* caly man enjoys. * * 

Its program 

fo nst »hd, Yetn^'^^ny All the, lam^ 

that seemed m ®11 th® 

If rencta of 




Intelligence Tests of Geniuses 


man, she ca^study , 'ol® “ 


read in the same magazine — 

States aro_ be- 


rcl * Pr>f t or ministS wS^W °f 

c^ilTmr a dip omaT™?^^'^, can to a hSf ,°f research for this 

asi4njtoall rosiuons Md lo^ThnYS®' too can ^°'^®r8it> where ^ 

•wu » all hoDore, she can genial of to 301 ®f 

beuittses ot Jiistory John ilUtou ilichelange o„ 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 
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iSapoleoo Samnel Johnson and 297 other famous 
men and women born between the years 14o0 and 
18o0 were in this way subjected to investicratioa 
by Catherine 5L Cox assisted by Dr Lewis 
M. Terman Lela Oillan and Ruth Lixesay Ilia 
toncal records showing childhood traits and mental 
talents of the geniuses were used as a basis for 
^nng out the intellif,enca ratings John Stuart 
itiU the English philosopher and economist xras 
awarded the highest rank of all the 301 famous 
children His intell gence quotient (IQl was pla^ 
at 190 which is 90 poinU higher than average 
mentality At six years of age Mill wrote a history 
of Rome and at eight ho gave Latin lessons and 
WM held responsible for the errors of his pupil 
three children were given mtelligence ratings of 
too Th«e xvere Goethe the German poet 
tirotius the founder of modern international law 
ana Leibnitz the German mathematician and 
Ptu osopher hapeleon and Beethoven leceived 
ratings of 13o on their childhood mentality Byron 
^ giv« loO Michmlangelo 145 Lincoln 123 
jlme de Stae! 15o John Q Adams. 16o Colendge 
17o ^Vashington 12a Raphiil 110 

To be Free yet Active 
® does not take any active part lo 
^e worlds work he may enjoy akmd of 
freedom But the ideal is lo be a world s 
yet free Betty Webb gives la The 
trorla Tomorroio an toklmg of how such 
an ideal may be realised Says she — 

will be able to live lives 
ft! tha harnessed to do the work, 

different 

k«nir It P«Opl« a lot 

Inf ffn matters than most of us are 

to donhf people who are not afraid 

doSUnt [arthermore. who will 

besides talk about it— voung peoole 
S than the*^^ 

e now are who love the g mwi ng bettpr thnn 
the sw^g more than anyttung 
^e yet have found This la the creed of an 
^^nmenfalist, an adventure one who at all 
Sr see what lies around the n^t 

^^0 th^e take nsks but 

« uo inose who do not venture — not the n«t<j 

S‘te"S f'f “tSiSSeow 

our own Do jon remember this conversation m 

- ‘chSto”*""!!’ c£S'“" 

cueanire irus. Auce began would von ipIi 

Medicine and Industry 
irw/hrc^ ^ observes m Industrial 

A survey of scientific progress dunng the last 


fifty years is remarkable for the very great stndea 
which have been made m the arts of medicine and 
surgery Whatever may be our views on the 
actual value of many mdividual pieces of work I 
uuntc wa may say taking a moderate and even at 
times a sceptical view point that the really concrete 
^vanc^ have indeed been enormous Even if at 
IM end of a brief review we realise that many of 
the most promisinsy laboratory researches have 
proved to bo sterile in practice, we can at least 
claim that wherever wo light upon a really 
stnki^ step forward it is nearly always connected 
directly or indirectly with the prevention rather 
than wth the c ire of disease There are bnlliant 
exceptions to this general statement, but the fact 
remins that the prevention of disease is the real 
• towards which medicine and surgery are 
slowly but surely progressing and it is in this 
t^rbcular branch of the science of medicine that 
a^ievS^ tangible advances of the future will be 

1° the minds of us all 
health should be within the reach of 
everyMy not merely the prerogative of the 
m so far as in us lies 
feelmg which 
behind the increasing 
u shown m the health 
01 the industrial worker The Factory Acte of a 

maav^®Af dangerous trades from 

k hazards of caUiog Welfare 

relating to 

Prol Sadhakrishnan on Cmlization 
The lollowiog passages are taken from a 
K ah°v''‘t B,ndmtanee SlJe°I at 
a^'wi s Uctnro m Amenoa 

on What la happeorng to our oivilioation 
Profesror Shepherd of Columbia tTa, a_ 
w^o presided suggested that what PrefesF^ 3 *^ 1 ^ 
bnshnan perhaps really meant was mil 
matter with our civilization This PrAfk;. 

knsbDau emphatically deniei^L 
oor avilization would be i delri words 

had happenedto it Cmlizition is^a 
|md thmp are continually h?ppenuig?o*P^°t®ss 
lecture then goes on with an 
vairoua contUctmg tendencies now ra^,n^“ 
modem instituhons like the home tka a?i? 
eohool elo, Tho koj-ooto of S cSStS?”;!- 
13 the opposition between do-rnahnm 

skepticism or conservatism and radic^rsm ““‘I 
raving aside the subject of coDflictirtr ta a 

»»il»tnshnan cuSe" w SnSSS; 
u not humorously upon current sooiaI 

aoa'dmSri the SF' 

^m»ers— what nonsense is all this^ Wif&^'^l^'^ 
radiM and automobiles it is doubtful whet “ ^ 
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adonng contemp’abon of the mystery of God but 
can -we say that the New Testament ever commends 
this to the dwellers upon earth"’ 

A similar question arises with regard to the 
immantnce of God in nature This too is a com 
monplace of the Upanishads and the Hhagavadgita 
It 13 true that sometimes they go further and 
over into pantheistic ideas, but it may fairly be 
claimed that the thought that God is i>i all is more 
frequent and more characteristic than the thought 
that Hew all Here too we notice a powerful 
response in the modem mind Especially since 
\\ordsworth and Shelley Christian thinkers have 
delighted to find God in all that is beautiful and 
good But again can we claim this undoubtedly 
\^aluable idea M a true part of New Testament 
Christianity ’ The Lpistle to the Ephesians says 
that God IS m all and SL John affirms that the 
W ord was in the world hut such phrases do not 
us far The New Testament as a rule is 
“ immanent in His samts 
lather than m this world and leaves the matter 
uiera 

lie summarizea his conclusion as 

follows 

Yhen tho ouesUon is asked Can Hinduism 
contribute anj thing to Chnstaaity ’ we must at 
once define more closely what we mean by 
u ® religion of the 

Christian Churches as we see it to-day then the 
answer is 10 the affirmaliie It can recall us to 
half forgotten ideals If we me^ 
tho ioli,non of the New Testament tiie answ^ 

‘hose of contemplation 
and diviop immanence in nature which seein g^ 
httlo attention in the New t 5“S 
But li by ChnsUanity we mean the whatA uAaiih 
of Hat great merof religious thought ^Ich® 
i s fi«e from Jesus but has gathered into ,!Sf 
subs diary streams from elsewhere in tho course 
ofiis histon then the reply seems to be in tho 
nfgamo UmsUnity so (fetmod raw fmd nch 


Less Talk, More Work 
lit lus ^ Cumaraswam) wntc:. m The 

a-f aro oltcn considered speak 

a i\o a3 tiio ScotUMi cabman would sax Tii-it 

lel brcircamstan^i ‘ro®'«ialdlr 

tJe<rf> lenarl* wunn^ly i #,,^1 r® consder 


and energy in purely academic discussions It w:£> 
my good fortune two years ago to make some- 
close contacts with Chinese students in their own 
country Every one of- the Chinese Lniversihes E 
visited brought me fresh confirmation of the dis- 
covery that the Chinese student was intensely 
practical m bis outlook and m his discussion ror 
abstract principles he has no use or perhaps no- 
time but he is eager for any piactical solution 
for the problems of his country AVe have seen 
how powerfully articulate Chinese student opinion 
has often manifested itself as a result of this< 
attitude 


India the Cradle of Religion 
lo Dr A Brodbecks opmion as published, 
in the Young East, 

India IS the cradle o‘ religion and of emhm- 
tion m more than one sense. Gautama Buddha, 
about 2o00 years ago rationalized religion for 
India and for the world Buddhism was a great 
power for good m India for about a thousand yeais 
not only for religion proper but also for fine arr 
and literature Even when it wras driven out ot 
India, it left deep traces m Brahmanism and 
Tainism. Ono of the reasons for the decline or 
Buddhism in India was its overdone asceticism „ 
there were too many monks and nuns laziness- 
and superstition were their principal faults 

Sbmran Sbonin in the iwellin century , about* 
700 years ago evolved m Japan a metapliysi^ 
svstom which is essentially identical with that 
of Spinoza m Europe, and 400 years before Spino^ 
This fact IS little known bhinnn broke also tn& 
monastic style in Buddhism He married a sweet 
woman and from thorn on in Japan Biiddnist 
priests married also It was a step similar to 
^at Uken 300 years alter Shinran by Luther la 
OermaDy Shinran properly maintained that 
Gautama Buddha was also marn^ and had a son 
Onmnal Buddhism in India may be comparer 
with the Protestant reformation m Europe in tho 
10th Ccutur> 

I ha^o staled aboie that India was the ciadlo 
of religion not onlj for Buddhism in India anil 
other couDlnes but al«o for other religions of tho 
world I mean here especially Christianity Chns- 
ti-mi y is a form of Buddhism is it was shortly 
before Jcaiis parti} degenerated into a belief >u 
miracles and a material heaven and hell anti 
mixed especially wuh degenerated 3Iosaisro, as 
it existed iQ Palestine in Jerusalem at the bmo 
of Jesus 

n \postIo rhanged tlio almost puro 

Baddhism of Jesus to Jewish Phansei'm 

Let me mcidentallj mention here that Chinese 
imssioMnes brought Buddhism m the tliiivl cra- 
tury after Chnst into Aracnca, where it was fot" 
OTQ Uiouiand scan Ihe leading reluion until tho 
f short!} before the tune ot- 

Columbus. This fact 13 also little known 

A Tagore Society 
Tho same magozino records 

a Greek ladj of high cultiire- 
nau Uichmg m Woaoda LciVLrsitj has fouedetL- 
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3 society for ths study of the works of Rabiadnuutli 
Tasore She is an ardent admirrer of the great 
Indian poet and thinks that his teachings are anti- 
>dote to (he materialistic tendencies of the modem 
world. She has a great many supporters among 
well known Japanese thinkers and wnters m her 
mOTemeat A lecture-meeting is shortly to be held 
la Tokvo by way of announcing the birth of the 
aocietj 


Leading Japanese Papers and their 
Capital 


The same magazine contains interesting 
anformatvoQ about the capital of the leading 
Japanese papers For instance, 


The Osaia Asahi. one of the two biggest Japan- 
ese papers, was founded in the 14th yearof Ueiji 
US31) by Hr Ryuhei Hnrayaraa the present pre- 
sident of the paper and Sir Uveno with a capital 
of 30000 len Keeping pace uith the success of 
the paper the capital was increased to 2t0 000 Yen 
in l8Jo to GOO OOO Yen with the establishment of 
tile Tokio Asahi Office in lOOS to 1 2G0000 Yen in 
lOlG to 1500 000 Tea in lOlO and finally to 
■4000000 Ten in 1922 

The OsaiU Vimieh'i the rival o! the Osaln 
Aaahu was established in 1S39 with a capital of 
50000 Yen With the increase of the circulation 
"5^ increased several times » e to 

150000 Ten in 1890 to 300000 Yen m ’906 *0 
■oOuOOO You 1909 to 1200000 Yen 1918 to 


2 oOO 000 Yen 1922, and finally to 5 000 000 Tea 
in 1923 

The Ten is equal to about Ro. 1-9 

The Name XTaitariaQ 

Mr Arnold Luptoa writes in the London 
Inquirer — 

I take an intense interest in the controversy as 
to the name Unitarian ” I think it is an honour 
able title YVhv limit it by adding any words such 
as Chnstimi^ The Unitarian pure and simple is a 
brother of the Jew and the Moslem In the days 
when the Tnnilanans tned to exterminate the 
Unitanano it was the Moslem warnors that saved 
our ancestors from destruction It was the Um 
tanans of Palestine Syria Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
North Africa and Spain who welcomed the 
Moslem liberators and gave them an easy conquest 
The Moslems to-day are the descendants of the 
Uoitanaa Christians of those countries 

It was the Moslems of the Mediterranean and 
European Turkey that saved the Protestants from 
extermioalion ^ the Roman Catholics in the days 
of Philip II of Spam The Moslems also preserved 
those priceless treasures of ancient Grecian 
literature that Trinitarian bigotry had destroyed 
wherever its bands could reach and so made 
possible the renaissance of Europe from the Dark 
Ages These Dark Ages were made by the 
deliberate destruction of all scientific and all wise 
philosopiiio hooks m order to support the silly 
stono» of TnDitartan Christianity The Scriptures 
were also falsified to mstily the honible perse- 
cotioDS of the Jews id order that Peters Pence " 
might go to Rome 


NOTES 


Th) Indian Science Congress at Lahore 
The fourteenth session of the Indian 
■Science CoDgre«» was* held at Lahore from 
■tiut *is* *ita> xA 5Tft/wn7 WA 'vuUir. 
the pre:»ideacr of Sir J C. Bose The 
■Congress was opened by His Excellency Sir 
Malcolm Hailey, the Governor of the Punjab 
-ou the 3td instant in the spacious hall of 
■the Panjab University where also the pro 
sidcntial address waa read In an able 
•speech Sir ilalcolm Hailoy described the 
importance of scientific research for national 
•advancement, and, speaking of tbo recent 
progress made in this direction by Indian 
investigators, quoted felicitiously from a 
great English paper which, writing in 1896 
<Jn the original scientific woifc of Sir J C 
Hose remarked — 


^hero {is something of lare interest in the 
spectacle of a Bengalee of the purest descent 
lectunng in London to an audience of appreaative 
European savants upon one of the most recondite 
branches of modern physical 'jcience. We see no 
reason w'ny tne oriental mincl turning Irom its 
absorption m insoluble problems, should not 
betake itself ardently thirstily and hungrily to 
research into Aalure which can never end yet 
13 always yielding results upon which yet deeper 
enqmn^ can be based If that happened, that 
would TC the greatest addition ever made to the 
sum of the mental force of mankind” Wntmg 
m June last the ^me paper said, The prediction 
In Sir J C Bose the culture 
of 3(1 ^turiK has blossomed into a scientific 
’’■"'cb w-e cannot quite duplicate 
m the west ne is a pnnee among physiological 
research -workers and a prophet of this age which 
has brought so many new powers to life 

Sir Malcolm Hailey concluded hts excel- 
lent speech by «ayiDg that “what appeared 
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to him to be even more important than the 
acimonledgment that Sir Jagadis has earned 
from the world is the promise that bis 
success holds out for India the promise that 
he may be but the forerunner of a great 
school of workers whose efforts may not 
only bring new treasures to the world of 
science but may give mankind a new and 
higher conception of the place of India 
among the great civilisations of the modern 
world ” 

The presidential address of Sir J C Bose 
which followed His Excellency the Governor's 
speech breathed a lofty ideal and for the 
first time gave a connected account of his 
investigations for nearly a third of a century 
and was a tremendous success In language 
which could be understood by all Sir Jagadis 
showed the long stairway of the ascent of 
life from the plant to the animal and the 
higher and higher expression of that evolu 
lionary process by which life rises above 
and bevond all the circumstances of the 
environment and fortifies itself to control 
them ’ 


The subject of bis discourse was the 
establishment of the great synthesis that all 
life 18 one, resulting from investigat oos 
that had been initiated and continued in 
India for nearly a third of a century The 
establishment of this generalisation will 
always bo credited to India a« a great con 
tribution made for the advancement of the 
world s knowledge From the establishment 
of the generalisation of the Unity of Life 


It follow ed as a corollary that there must be a 
unity ol all human ellorls. and that m the realm 
ot the mind there can be no boundanes and no 
separations. It ts a misreadiog of the laws of 
£«ature to rcKard conllict as the only factor in 
evolution far more potent than compeution is 
mutual aid and co-o|)cralioD in the scheme of life 
•voUiinir cm bo m c untrue than the ignorant 
as ertiQD that the world owes its progress in know 
ledko to any particular race The whole world is 
inicrUMicndciit and a constant stream of thought 
'!"> common 


irora Tuesday forenoon to Saturday the 
various «ecUoos were at work 

In Uio Phjsics and Mathematics section, 
the president. Dr D M IJo^o of the Scienc^ 
tollcgo Calcutta, gave an interesting address 
on recent theories of Magnetism and the 
investigations that ho and his students bad 
carried on for the last few jears. The most 
nolable papcK read before this section were 
those by Urs, Meghnad baha, batjendra 


NaUi Bose. Nikhilranjan Sea and Satis 
Ranjau Ehastagir 

In the Chemistry section, the president,. 
Dr H K. Sen of the Science College, * 
Calcutta, delivered a very valuable address- 
on the fuel problem The leading papers- 
read before this section were those by Drs 
Jnaaendra Chandra Ghosh, Joanendra Nath 
Mukherjee, Nilratan Dbar, S S Bhatnagar,. 
B B Dey and Prof Naik By far the largest 
number of papers were sent to this 

section which shows the great activity of thfr 
school founded by Sir P C Rav 

In the Zoology section Major R B & 
Sewell ID his presidenbal address gave som& 
extremely valuable suggestions as regards the- 
future teaching of Zoology m India— sugges- 
tions which the authorities of our Universities- 
should seriously think over Among the 
interesting papers read before this section 
were those by Dr S L Hora Ei N BabU 
Bishwana*h and H R. Mehra. 

In the Medical and Veterinary section, 
the president. Major R N Chopra of the 
Tropical School of Medicine, Calcutta gave e. 
timely warning against the evil effects of over- 
drugging and the irresponsible manner in 
which certain patent medicines were adver- 
tised Slajor Chopra showed that defective 
medical education in India was due to the 
fact that most of the teachers were no& 
research workers but busy practitioners. 
According to him this state of things could 
only be remedied by the establishment of n 
central government organisation like the 
Medical Research Council in England with 
experts in all branches on its staff Majors- 
Acton and Chopra and Drs. Muir and 
Chandler of the Tropical School of Medicine, 
Calcutta read some very important papers 
before this section 


in me Agricultural section, presided over 
by Mr F J Worth Mr Howard pointed out 
that a novel obstaolo to the production of 
pure seed was that cattle fed on cotton 
seed often passed out undigested seeds- 
capable of germination Iho ouly safe way, 
in ms opinion of avoidiug th** risk was to 
feed cattle on crushed food .A very im- 
port^t paper was read before this sectioo 
by Dr S S Nehru of tho Indian Civil 
bervice showing tho successful acclimati- 
sation la U I of Broom Com from seeds 
procured bj him from North West (Ligurian- 
I’roviBco) Italy 

la tho Anthropology aeoUoa, Dr J IL 
liuUoQ of the Indian Civil Service who 
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presided poiotei out n a rory able addre^ 
pnntcd m tbia laauo of our Renosr the great 
barai dooe to pnnitttre tribes by ciftU»»UoQ 
and the igoorant zeal of misaionarica. Tho 
rapid spread of dtsea o aod the coQsiHiucQt 
extiQctioQ of abor ginal peoples la rarious 
parts nf tbo world were to bo attributed to 
thftao two factors. Araonj the iraportaot 
papers read before this section were those 
by Rai Sarat Chandra Roy Bahadur Mr 
Cammude, Mr IL C Chatladar and Ur 
B S Gaha. 

In the Psychology section Liiutenant 
Colonel Owen Berkeley Hill pleaded strongly 
m his presidential addreaa for tho crcati n of 
a Psjchiatncol Department m India Prof 
G C Cbattcrjeo of the Gorernmeat College 
Lahore, read a very interesting paper before 
this seeboQ on the application of intclhgcnco 
tests to Co/iego students m tho laojab 
ProL U C Bhaltacharyya 8 paper on Infen 
ority Complex was also very suggestive. 

0 Tiog to the absence of Prof I*. Duthy 
btamp tbe Geology sectioa was presided over 
by Prof Birbal Sahot and among tl o i iterest 
ing papers read before this section meolioo 
must be made of those read by I rof 11 C 
Das Onpta. 0 do P Cotter and IL L. 
Cnbibber 

The Botany section was presided over by 
Dr M. A. SampatbkumaraQ and among tho 
important papers read before this sect on 
were those by Drs. IS bahni S R Bose and 
Messrs Panja and Kashyap 

The great success of the Scicoco Congress 
this year was duo to tbe keen interest talon 
by tho Goveroor of tho Panjab tt e pres dent 
ship of Sir J C Bose and the excellent 
local arraogemenU for which last I rof S S 
Bhatnagar was mainly respoos bio Tho 
Science Dinner in which covers were la d lor 
400 people and the tr p to tl o archaeological 
rema ns at Uarappa, all speak highly of tbe 
excellent organ sation Iha presence unong 
others of Prof Compton the d stingu si cd 
.Amencjo physicist, also added to tho success 
of the Congress 

Tbe Congress next year meets at 
Calcutta, and it w 11 bo tho duty of all here 
to sho T that alike in hosp tal ty and organ sa 
tioD the people of Calcutta do not lag 
behind the people of any other part of India. 
The scsssion at Calcutta will bo presided 
over by Dr Simondsen of tho Tata Institute 
Bangalore and Dr J V Mukherjee of tho 
|cieQce College has been elected as the Local 
Secretary The following sect oaal Presidents 


bare been elected to prcaido over the 
meetings of the different sections — 

1 Ihjs/ci and 3IatJ)em3tJCa— Mr 

Gruphbuoter 

* Chemistry— Dr S. Bl atnagar 
3 /oology — Mr Sundar Raj 
■I Medical and Veterinary 'science— 

ilajor Knowles 
0 Botany— Mr P Aiyangar 

6 Geology— I rof ll C Das Gupta. 

7 Anthropology — Dr B b Gulia 


A Young Sculptor of Mysore 
Tho work of 3Ir 3 R. iladbava Rao a 
young sculptor of Mysore yot in his teens 



Bust of SI vajl preparod in 3 « hours by tho 
Sculptor 

has been attract og somo notice of late Ho- 
appeari to bo a talented sculptor of much 
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promise It would do bun good if he could 
get some years of edncatioa and training 
under pro per guidance. .And if in that way 
his gifts bore lull fiuit that would do credit 



' n MaJhawa liM Uie boy Sculpor ot Mysore 

to Mysore and India Those in Mysore oho 
havo tho power should see to it tliat ho cots 
laciuties for experience and education 

Saradeswari Asram 

The Saradeswan Asram, an educational 
institution named after tho wifo of Parama 
lansa Hamakrisbna and founded bv 
dibciilo Goun Pun Don who w now 
past tiRhty and has led a lifo of celibacy 

CM aci I 1 tn :/ ® hfe of itsclnl 

I'ti lent viimanLc^ T^*^icbmut!'nS^ 
tirey ualcnalaad “ 


Ti e host of the Sculptors jounRcr brother 

with llio Brahinacharyya system and has a Boar 
aj>ay school Tuition is free m 
tw scowl Tho teaching and internal manaKement 
are entirely la tho haads of compeleat lady woe- 
j ordinary school course 
‘fDparted in household duties spinning 
niS-Tl tailoring cooking and other 

,!3. “ J° ,.c°able them to earn their 
H If required honestly and honourably 

of^thn imparted and some 

Lnile^ty awarded Sansint and 

Money is still required to finish tho 
nuildiDg to prorido oranibnses for tlio day 
scholars to maintain hclples^girls and women 
and Konerally to ostend the usefulness of 
the school and place it on a secure and 
progrtSbivo basis. 

Wo arogladto find that tho education 
® ^womea is gradually finding 
favour oven with the orthodox section of 
the Deogah Hindu community But it 
Monot rnaU suflicient progress unless 

the PM/- faA system and tho custom of child 

marnago aro done away with For tho cx 
pense of conveyance of girls from and to 
their homes is so great Uiat girls schools 
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connot be multiplied adequately, and if giils 
are mamed before they hare entered their 
teeos, no education worth the name can be 
given to them But so long as the men of 
Bengal are not willing and able to take the 
ii^k of defending girls and women from 
molestation by bad characters it is felt that 
girls cannot in all places walk to and from 
their schools 

Bombay and Madras, which are not 

■purdah ridden to the extent that Bengal is, 
are bound to forge ahead in the cductaional 
progress of girls and women and, therefore 
in general social, moral, economic and 

political progress also ks in Bengal the 
majonty of the inhabitants are Musalmans 
who are more purdah ridden 
asd illiterate than Hindus, 
the Hindus must become 
more than ordinarily courage 
ous and also active m the 
cause of the education and 
emancipation of girls and 
women, else Bengali Hindu 
society would be doomed 
to decay 

In the Saradeswan Asram 
in addition to the school 
courses there are special 
arrangemeots for preparation 
for the higher examinations 
under the University or the 
Calcutta SaD«krit Association 
and for the stndy of the 
Hindu systems of philosophy 
In the boarding department 
every inmate, young or 
old, rich or poor is required 
to do with her own hands 
all the honsenolds duties of 
the Isram 


Similarly, when at the fifteenth plenary 
meeting of the Assembly of the League, 
held at Geneva on ^^eptember 24th last, the 
Chinese Delegate IL Chao Hsin Cha made the 
statement printed below the Lsague took n& 
notice of it, taking shelter behind a technical 
plea M Chu said — 

On July 8 Ausust 2 and August 29 several 
British mcichant ships sailed up the Yangtse at 
foil spe^ A number of native wooden ships and 
small bolts were wrecked by theae British mer 
chant ship» and more than 100 passengers mih 
tarv oQi^crs and soldiers were drowned and gooda 
and silver lost 

When the Chinese authorities sent soldiers to 
m^e an inquiry on board the »0 British merchant 
ships they were loterferred with by a British 



The League of Nations and Asia 
In the Notes on the proceedings of the 
League of Nations which we sent from 
Geneva and which were published in the 
last November number of this Review, it was 
pointed out how the ontlook of the League 
was essentially European All the efforts 
which it has hitherto made to prevent 
war have been made to maintain peace 
among European nations Conseqaently, it 
was not a matter of surprise that it 
did not at all interfere to prevent or put a 
stop to war in Syria for the sufferers 
there were Asiatics, not Europeans 


cruiser (s«) which happened to be on the spot 
Jloreovec the British cruiser threatened the villages 
ou both shores with its cannon 

The Chinese authonties were obliged to detain 
Ihe Bnli'ih merchant ships aud take up the matter 
with the British Consul at ChucgLing 

Unfortunately before the casQ was settled a 
much more senous incident followed It was 
reported Uiat a British gunboat had arrived at 
Wanhsieu on September o and had opened fire on 
Bie gendarmerie in the town killing more than 100 
of them 

Following this other big cruisers (sic) used their 
big guns to bombard the town of Wanhsiea More 
thon 1000 houses were destroyed and thousands 
of civilian lives were lost as a result of the bom 
baidmeut. 
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Owing to such an extraordinanly serous idci 
dent of international importance which if it devd* 
oped wonld endanger peace in the Far E^t the 
Chinese delegate has been instructed to ™.tlA 
known thesefacts as a matter of record 



as that jnst made by tbo Chinese delegate is in 
any way likely to assist m obtaining a peaceful 
and fncndly settlement of the question 

After Viscount Cecil had spoken the 
President said — 

It 13 impossible to open a discussion on a 
question whicli is not on the agenda. I therefore 
close the pres'-nt discuasion 

It IS well known that though according 
ti Viscound Cecil the matter (was) the 
subject of negotiation in China lu September 
hst, peace has not been concluded between 
China and Britain , on tho contrary, Bnti.,h 
war \essels and troops are on their way to 
China 

The President of the League closed tho 
discussion on the Chinese Delegate s state- 
nieut on the technical ground that the 
question was not on the agendo. But four 
months have passed after that incident m 
the Assembly meeting, yet the matter has 
not been placed on the agenda of any League 
Council meeting so far as we are aware , in 
any case the public does not know that the 
League has done anything to secure a 
peaceful and friendly settlement 

Had China been o European country and 
had Great Britain not been the most inflnen 
tial and powerful member of the League it 
might perhaps bare made some efforts for 
a pacific settlement 


^nnyasmi llother Gaun Pun Devi 
Une foundresa— Saradeswan Asram) 

Viscount Cecil delegate of the Bnhsb 
Lmpiie said — 

o, some astonishment the state- 

nlht tfTmalo has thought it 

nV* make from this tribone He did not gne 
me or my Government any kind of notirA nr 
w WM^to matter 

V r 1° “ statement to the 

^semoiy i cannot but regret that this tptb- 
strMgo method of procedure prevents me fmn 


India and the League of Nations 
Politically one of the objects of the League 
of Eations is to manitain the siatus (]uo to 
sw that the territorial integrity of any of 
its tnember states is not impaired And 
according to its Covenant, it cannot interefere 
in the national or domestic concerns of any 
raei^er state Now India being a part of 
the British Empire the League cannot directly 
or indirecly help India to sever her connec 
tion with the British Empire and become inde 
pendent, because thereby the terntonal 
mtegrity of that empire would be impaired. 
Jxor can the League do anything to im 
prove the political status of India by for 
ei^ple obtaining home rule or dominion 
status lor her for India s political status is 
a domestic or national concern of Great 
Bntam and India Besides even if there 
had not been any technical difficulty in the 
way tee League would not have dared to 
do anything disagreeable to Great Britain 
Article A of the Covenant of tee League 
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IS the pivot of the whole institution It 
TUDS as follows — $ 

“The tfembers of tho Leasue undertake to 
respect and preserve as asa nst extemil a^nnviSsion 
the teintonal inteenty and exjstiEK political 
independence of all members of the Leasue. In 
■case of any such aggress on or in case of *017 
threat or danger of such aggression the council 
shall adiise upon the means by which this obliga 
tion shall be fulfilled 

It may be argued that as tho members of 
the League undertake to respect and pre 
serve the territorial integrity and extsiing 
political independence of all its members against 
external aggression therefore it is not bound 
to do anything to prevent internal rebellion 
whether violent or non violent— neither being 
just now within the range of practical politics — 
for obtaining independence Moreover as India 
does not enjoy any czwfiHj independence 
Article X does not exactly apply in her case 
Bnt assuming that the isterpretatios we bare 
suggested here is correct the League could 
at be»t remain a non interfering spectator id case 
India made any active efiort to be free as 
it (the League) his done in the case of Syria 
India can never expect tho least help or sym 
pathyfrom theLeague 10 any fight for freedom 
In fact though not being thought readers 
we do not know the chief object which its 
pnncipal founders may haro had m the 
-depth of their hearts there can be 00 
doubt that it IS calculated to perpeloate 
the political and economic domioaoce 
•of the Furopean nations and other 
nations descended (partly or entirely) 
from European For look at the 
present list of members of the League 
vf these fifty seven states only seven namely 
Abyssinia China India Japan Liberia, 
Persia, and Siam are purely non Enropean 
and would bo m a hopeless romority even 
if they combined And Afghanistan, Nepal 
^me kingdom m \rabia Turkey Mexico 
Russia, and the United ''fates of America 
tnay also become members In that cnee out 
-of sixty four members some eleven would be 
purely non European Even supposing they 
could combine they ironld be lu a hopeJes* 
minority against the Furopean and the wholly 
•or partly European descended group of 
nation’s And the cases of Morocco Syna, 
-and China hare shown that where Furopean 
intoreats are pitted against non European 
liberty and just right® the League will not 
go out of its way to exert its iniluence in 
-the cause of justice and freedonL 
33-17 


As the majority of the peoples of the 
earth who are tho peoples of Asia aud 
Africa are at present politically and oconorai 
cally subject to the European aud European 
descended peoples and as the League is bound 
to maintain the status quo it may without 
lojnstice be considered to be tn fact if not 
m intention aUo an organisation for the 
niaintenauce 0! European or white and semi 
white supremacy in the world Where m former 
times three or four or five nations entered into a 
treaty to defend themselves and their unjustly 
acquired foreign territories or interests as 
against others, here in the League is a 
combination of fifty to perpetuate the present 
political condition of the world which means 
the namteoanco of the despotism of the domi 
Dint nations and the slavery of the subject 
peoples This may or may not have been the 
original intention of the powerful and subser 
vient members of the League But inten 
tioQ or object has to be inferred from the 
natural results of any organisation And 
wo have shown that the natural result of 
the League organisation 13 the perpetuation 
of the enslaved condition of the majority of 
mankind in the greater portion of the 
inhabited surface of the earth 

Some poisons think that though politicdlly 
fodia might not be n gainer by being a 
member of the League she may derive some 
advantage from tho hygienic and other 
humamtarian organisations -of the League 
Our reply is that India may derive such 
advantage without becoming a member, 
if her Government so desires as Russia 
Turkey and the Lmted States have 
done Our reply also is th t India has so 
far derived no advantage from the hygienic 
organisation of the Leaeue This has been 
shown m on article contributed by the editor 
of this review to the current February 
number of IVelfare by making extracts from 
the publications of tbe League and Reports 
of the Indian Delegation Our readers are 
referred to that article for details 

We do not nrge that India should give 
up her membership of the League which in 
fact she fs not free to do To gain expen 
ence of world affairs is of great importance 
to India. One of the ways of doing so is to 
attend Ifao meetings of the League Assembly 
at Geneva as delegates In order that this 
experience may be of use to India, non official 
Indians should be sent to Geneva as delegates 
not Government servants or ox Government 
servant® British or rndmn anfl nTc,^ 
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hfe or property of any of them has been 
aotaally m jeopardy, and whether in the 
hi>tory of the Bntish Empire, troops 
were erer sent to anv foreign country for 
Ui» protection of Indians alone residing 

\\hjteTer the \iceroy may have consider- 
ed It nec*»'ary to ^ay here, in England the 
exact truth was told During a speech at 


Tipton the Solicitor General said — 

“Tlie Dixuion some to Shanghai coes for the 
purpose of seems that the sixteen thous.and liiitisli 
■woTEPQ and children who cannot be evacnalcd are 
a» sa'i as we can raaVe them ’ . , ^ 

\ddressms the 1st Battalion of tlie Dexon 
RezimiEt who arc under ordere for China, oir 
Philip Chetwode Commander m Chief of the 
A'dershot Command said 

\ on are goins on what is not a pleasant lol 
There 1 -, no state of war esiatiosr in China and il 
'‘ill not exi't if we can prevent it lou are toms 
to protect Dntish Iitcs and proiwrly 
ho d by treaty In doios «>o it may t-e ditn‘'uU to 
biop your tempers Tbero vviU be plenty of people 
who will try to tempt you to lose roiir teoiper 
and ‘Ommit an act of war T am confideJit that 
a> British soldiers sou will keep roar tempera 
and keep smiling — (Bntish Official Wjreles ) 


China knows to her cost that Drilish 
soldiers ba e on previous occasions Io<t 
Ibeir tempers because of her refusal 
to bay opium from the Britishers and other 
highly prov ocatire causes such as the 
wealth of the Chinese Imperial Palace, 
etc Therefore, there may be plenty of 
causes to raffle the tempers of the British 
military followers of Christ leading theta to 
do much execution 

There are many more Japane'^e in China 
than Indians or British Bat Japan has not 
sent any troops yet, nor is she going to 
follow the lead of Britain Australia, a 
British Dominion, has not sent any troops 
becanso she is free The United Sla^ of 
Atnenea, too, has not followed the British 
example It is because India is an cnsIarM 
country that she must send troops to ngbt 
the friendly Chinese people 


The Eight Kings of the British Empire 

The reader will find overleaf a gronp picture 
of the eight Kings of tho British Empire He 
may, no doubt miss tno weighty fagure of the 
ilaharajadhiraj of Bordwan Ihe HappyTightdo 
not miss him however Their picture 
been reproduced all over the world That 
we are not joking wiU appear from the 
following extract from the Report of the 


Inter Imperial Relations Committee of the 
Imperial Conference, expressly stating the 
equality of each of the Dominions with 
Great Britain 

Nothing would be gamed I y atteinptin,j to lay 
down a Constitution for the bmpire 

Great Bntam and the Dominions are auto- 
Donuxis communities within the British Empire, 
equal m status in no way subordmalo ono to 
another m ‘iny aspec* of their domeslic or external 
allegiance though united by a common allegiance 
to tho Crown 

Treaty making rights The plenipotentianes 
should havofull ixjwer issued m each case by tho 
king on the advice of tho Qovemmont concernixi 

The Governor General of a Dominion is a 
Reprcacntittve of the Crown not the Represen- 
lativo of th" Goronjnicnl m Great Biitam or of 
anv Di.panmcnt of it 

The r«.cogoiscd ofll i il channel of communication 
should be between Goveroment and Government 
direct 

It IS the right of ea h Dominion to advuc the 
Crown in all matter> relatipg lo its own affairs 

Every self goveiniDg roetnbor of the Empire 
now the master of it- leitinv 


Tlic Daily C/uniulr asserts — 

Elach Dominion is entitled if it choose to have 
lU senirate 'Imistcrs at foreign capitals— Canada 
and (he tree State Inviog thcirown recresentatives 
at \\a»biogtoD The same ruht applies in foreign 
affairs and the mvbng of treaties— a treaty will 
only Imd the Empire when t is ratified by all 
Its members 

Fnough there are lieiicoforth to be eight 
Lings, the Empire remains an Empire still, 
because the three hundred and twenty 
roillioos of India who are far greater m 
number than all tho other inhabitants of the 
Empire put together aro there to slave for 
them all In futuie the Indian who would 
agree to attend any meeting of the Imperial 
CoofereocQ as a representative, not of India 
of course but of the Government of India, 
must possess an extraordinary amount of 
shamelessness For inspite of bis possibly 
glided robes all the world would know him 
to be the lackey 

Among British newspapers the Daily 
Herald, m a critical leading aiticle is not so 
enthusiastic as other newspapers 


It concludes bj stating that there 13 not a mention 
of India not of llataya, of Kigena of Kenya, 
of the iaudan of all those colonies and protectorates 
and dependencies and mandated areas which liave 
no ireo mstitulions and know nothing of free 
CO operation Not a mention of all the subjea 
peoples of the Empire Their existence may I e 
prohtalle hut the lecollcction of it would be 
embarrassing at such a moment 

Therefoie they aio juiellj ignored e‘en in 
the devising of tlie king’s new titla And tho 
Conference, by this act of ignoration is al le once 
more to reconcile the profession of liberty walk 
theiractice of uommation ’ 
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Til e JuBff aod th<J Premiers at the Bartjncham ralaw ~ «... 

Irom left to rrlit W Monroe Newfoundland ^emier BiUdwm 
/Jcalaad Kirj QeorRe S M Bruce, Australia iladcozie Kids Canada Oeocral Heitzog 
AInca. and W T Casra\e Ireland 


Tie Darhj Herald is not hfcrally correct 
when it states that Uicre is not a oteotioa 
oi Indix Theio is a mcntioa «hich bowo^er 
IS a greater indication of cootcoipt than mere 
sile&cc nouM haio been for it practically 
tells the world that, though Britain has felt the 
need of coming to term* with her grown up 
children abroad there is no change required in 
1 cr treatment of tho<!o eternal Pariah babies 
tl c Indians liete is what i5 said of India 
in the Report 

"It w U bo noted that m previous paragraphs wo 
ta^ouudsso incntOQ of India Oar reason (or 
1 rr ijUR tl cir scope to Great BnUa and the 
i)o n n uns la U at the nO t on ot India lo the 
l-ntn. isalruidi del aed bj the Oovemuent of 
lada \ t ol IJIJ 

Of Vinencaa comnicnU, we extract the 
loIlowiDg Iron) Iho }Vai} Post — - 
“Tie Unliih h npiro sunivca innaueonly 
Mad to tioiemiipot m Gcorss tl o Tnirdsday 
lA li i>i dom ol tho Gov^rnawnt of 
Ucorsc tie ridli tl cro woild hm icen no 
utt, artioQol lad p nd n and li o Lotted Stal<« 
wu\5 d now Iss iiart ol U o Bnu i LoinmoDWoallb 


credit for the abolibon ol slarcry id that 
lodepcodeot tingdoro The hollon'oea* o* 
this claim ha5 beea e'^posed. m this Herte'ff 
but ncrertbeless it finds place, unaltered m 
(he final Repoit of the Delegates of Inota 
to the Serenth tordmary) bession w th® 
Assembly of the League of Nations (1B20) 
\Vu suggest that some future delegate or 
India should claim that the abolition ol slavery 
by Great Britain and by the U h A to tho 
last century was duo to tho retrospective 
idIIucuco of the Lcaguu 


A Novel Proscribed 

A novel named Patbec Dabi ’ or “lim 
Paths Damaod by Babu Sarat Chandra- 

Chatterjee, has been proscribed by tho- 
Govcmmeal of Bengal and cojics of iL 
wherever found would bo contibcatcd Bab'o 
barat Chandra is a leading no eli t of 
Beoi^al Ihis particular wort of his appcarcif 
sexiaUy for a long time m a Bengali monthly 
published from tho rtsideoca of tlio lato 
High Couit Judge Sir Ash«to>h 

Uullcr]co b> ono of Ins sons wl® 

IS a Jlie,b Court \ aLctl and bellow and’ 
isciubcr ol tho Syadicato of tho Calcutta 
University Tho Govprninent said nothing 
long 43 It an cared &enaUy but now it ha^ 
found soroethiog Ter> seditious in it, though 
wlat that IS tho public has uot been tvld. 
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born of any preventiblo causes By the by, 
if so large a proportion of them be naturally 
sidly what are the reasons for the C I D 
to think that heroic revolutionaries are made 
of such stuff as they ? 


Bengal Detentions and Discoveries of 
Bombs 

By the discovery of bombs in a Sukea 
Street hou'^e in Calcutta and the conviction of 
the inmates of the room where the dis 
coTori was lutde the police officers concerned 
have proved to the citisfaction of the Oovcrn 
ment that some terrorist association or other 
IS still very much alive and licking There 
foie, when a few dav'' after the convictiou of 
the accused tfie ^lce^)) spcke as follows in 
the Legislative \s,emblv it at once became 
deal "hat great service some police officers 
lender the Oovernment at a pincb — 

can be san tioned Goveimnont 
must ho satisBed either that the consptra a has Iwon 

" odd be unal !e toievive it m a 
ors^tnsatioa forcoDspiracy 
still exist that thoae released would no looeer wish 
to resume then SySS 
activities. The Oovernmeat have always made ii 
I repeat to^a> that their soiroRct in 
keepias anjr men under restraint u to prevent tcrr 
that they are prepar^m “ Ke 
them the moment tbev are satisfied that ihwr 
lelease would not defeat this object. 

t' >■“ “f'ltr beet, 
proved that the men defamed without trial had 
ever anything to do with any organisation 
l?I So the Viceroy merely 

begged the question and it was only bis 
autocratic powers which saved him from 
discomfiture The last sentence in the 
passage quoted above implies that the 
detenus may be released on their givin<^ an 

ij terrorist organisation But that 
would be to admit their past guilt How can 
men who have never been brought to trial 
and must be presumed to bo innocent expected 
to incriminate themselves in this way ? 


S N Mitra’a Futile Election 

Bengal detenus was duly elected to i 
Legislative Assembly But Hip ^ * 
-ould him treSL L St; 

Coi.nc.1 Chamber and take the oa“h a 
perform h.s dnl.e. To dra.v atteoToo 


anddiscuss this matter, an adjouromeut motion 
was moved in tlio house and carried by a 
largo raajoritj Tliat practically amounted 
to a vote of censure on the Government 

file Government’s position seems to be 
bricil} tins —The electors aro told. You 
kiien that wo wou t allow this person to 
enter tlio Council Chamber , so >ou are to 
blamo for electing him ’ Tlio electors reply 
maj be stated thus ^ ou, 0 Hazurs, know 
that jou Would not allow him to do the 
duties of a legislator Why then did you 
not ti alidatti Ins nomination piper and nip 
this futilit) m tlio bud^ 'lliat would have 
saved much time and waste of money and 
energy 

Tho fact is, lutocncv requires no other 
ai^ument but that might is right And it is 
being proved again and again that thoGoveru- 
ment of India is au autocracj and rules 
without the consent of tlie people. 


oouin Ainca ana India 

c pleasing reports bavo come from 

bout , Africa relating to tho agreement arrived 
at between the Indian deputation and the repre- 
sontatives of the South African Government 
anything before seeing 
k f agreement One must not 

shout before one is out of the woods Kemem- 
happened to the Gandhi Smuts 
agreement, we have to repeat the Bengali 
adage’ 'sTTStC^l Mm 

to a feast in a 

Sn on-, 1 ?°'^^®’ sure of it 

TgaeTasT 


Bakhllr,-S,‘“k “i! IP the district of 

“10 lost fi™ 

SSioL “"loteio their right lolead musieal 
Sches •‘'0”« POW'O Poads 

taS nn to once or 

the nniliihii Potot in a public road where 
md so?? to', ^ ore arrested 

from snrli Volunteers have been coming 

os etc TJio as Cawnpore, Benar- 

ttls ‘^een carrying on 

Bat recpntlv a “on violent manner 

local has been a fraca= in the 

local jail and outside between Hindus and 
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Mosalman^ As this his takea plico after 
the pablicatioD of a somewhat one sided 
communique issued by the Bengal Oorero- 
ment, a suspicion has been expressed m 
some qairters that the fracas might ha\e been 
due to iD'itigatiou on the part of ^orae persons 
who ‘Wanted to please the Government by 
providing it with an excuse for suppre sing the 
satyagraha at Pituabhali This movement 
of civil disobedience IS perfectly legitimate Wo 
should however, be glad if an amicable 
settteraent of the differences between the 
Hindus and the Musalmins were speedily 
arnved at For every movement of civil 
obedience not only causes much suffering 
but creaters much bitterness of feeling also 
Moreover, there is also much expendituro 
of time, energy and money which might 
be utilised for other beneficent purposes If 
according to any local understanding tbe 
Hindus used formerly to stop music before 
an old mosque, they should continue to do 
«o now, provided the Musalraaas on their part 
agree not to try to stop mus o bef ire newly 
built mosques Non Musalmans cannot accept 
any General claim that music should stop 
before ail mosques old or new irrespective 
of local practice For tbo acceptance ot such 
a claim would give theMusilmans a strangle 
hold on the religious and civic ng its of non 
Musaloans relating to musical performance' 
and processions 


Sii Eailas Chandra Bose 
Sir Kiilas Chandra Bo'p who pi set! 
away m hi^ Calcutta residence on fh*. 20th 
of January last at the ige of 7” vvis on*, of 
the most succe «ful medical practiti>ners of 
t^hia city and was the fir t doctor to be 
knighted He bid great intluenco over the 
locil Jlarwari community who looked upon 
him as their trusted adviser He served 
mem in various ways Ho was the Vice 
President of the All India lledioil Congre s 
held in Calcutta m and wis ouo of 

the Plague Commissicneis He was the oldest 
member of the Faculty of Alodicine of the 
Calcutta UniveiNitj and the oldest member of 
the Calcutta Corioration Ho was the 'prcoi 
dent of the Anti malarial Socitlv aud the 
Calcutta iledical ‘School and one of the fonn 
dere of the Tropical bchool of Medicine, the 
only re'^earch medical institution m India 
where a ward exists, in his name Many ins 
titutions such as the Veterinary College, the 


Slatwaii Hospital, the Pinjnpol, the I eper 
Asylum, owe their existence partly to his 
exertions and inlluence 


Women s Conference m Pooda 


The women sconfereiices held in December 
last m various parts of the country led up 
to the First All India Women s conference 
held ID Poona ou January 5 G and 7, whicli 
was attended by delegates from all paits of 
India ks chairman of the Reception Committee 
the Ram of Sangli said m her address 
that the time was uow ripe for women 
to help IQ formulatiog the basic principles of 
educational policy and programme. It should 
be of great help she thought if women them 
selvca declared what they should have their 
children taught Whatever the policy and 
plan of female education laid down by the 
Conference as a result of the discussions, she 
was emphatic that Indian culture Indian 
tradition and all that was best in the past of 
Indian womanhood would have to bo 
prc'ervcd and secured in any future scheme 
The presidentn* address of the Maharani 
pi Baroda was a rousing call to action Some 
of Its &alicnt points are noted below 


A few deoudos taw the curse of removed 
from our land With a liLe deterrmnation these 
social evih car dl be ovcicome ' she declared 
after a biief review of the many 'ocial practices 
reurdina womeo « alvaace Women of Turkey 
hioke fiom the e l>on h so can we A notewortliy 
f^atui of the rand irogrtSs women had made 
recentlv tad teen thv sincere cooperation of tho 
temer sex in eontra.it to ll e expermneo of other 
c uatric' 

Ifafcrnnc to p i\si al tram ng she Si 1 lhat giri;. 
sJ Olid rev. ive u 

Turning to the subject of eo educa ion the 
uaharim ol scrvGi.i tlioigb it muit bo admittcl 
thU scixiialion of sc\e> was m itself artihcnl 
separation was also required m ordei that apectiliar 
typo of mind of p r onality ani of cultuie wi icu 
con titUM tho attraction of womanhood tni'^ht le 
developol There was thus a definite need for 
separate schools and cc.lle.,cs for girls and woi len 
in which life and not ne i.lj courses of stuly shall 
have refeicnco to the nituro rf pupiU and chWtcr 
of women we wish to cultivate 

comnulsoiy primary ediir.^tion what the 

CMference had to consider wai. not the neck^ ta 

ofsneh a mi^ure but the uaya of rnnoim, 

• 1 . next to t^he economic value of tdneat on 

the Maharani said there was a tendency to retanf 
reforms in womens edii 
^tion became It was lelmvul that for women s 
edneauon to have economic value it must Tc on 
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the sime lines ns (hat of men The Coaferenoj 
must show it to I e false. 

The 'nhol“ question of the legal status of women 
in luaimge with regard to property duorco, 
control of children and many other matters, shonld 
1 a systematically enquired into and proposals 
discussed, 

A proamblo to Uie resolution ndopted 
maintiined that 


The present system of education was 
thought out pnmaiilj in the interest of the 
Ixiys and was formulated hj men The time has 
now come for women to revise and reform this 
system and resolutions hereinafter to lo adopted 
would offer a constructive programme to those who 
had already shown a sincere desire to promote 
advancement of education 


Resolutions were also passed advocating 
compulsory moral and physical training and 
urging that m the education of girls and 
women teaching in the ideals of motherhood 
beautifying of homes as well as training to 
the methods of social service should be kept 
uppermost 

In some respects tho boldest and most 
important resolution passed was the following 

“This Conference deplores the effect of early 
mamase on education and urges the Government 
to pass legislation to make marriage below the ago 
of 16 a penal offence It demands that Uie age 
of^ consent be^ raised to sixteen It whole-hear- 
tedly supports Sir Han Singh Oour s Bill which 
IS to come before the Legislative Assembly this 
monU as a step towards raising the age of consent 
to sixteen and sends a deputation to convey to 
the Legislative Assembly the demand of this 
Conference on this vital subject’ 

A standing committee was appointed con 
sisting of the Maharani of Baroda as Presid 
ent, Ram of Sangli, Mrs Naidu Lady J C 
Bose and Ram of Viziamgaram as Vice- 
Presidents , Mrs Cousins as Chairman and 
Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, Secretary with 
14 other members with powers to co opt 


Brahmo Samaj Anniversary in Calcutta 
Besides the separate celebrations of the 
brahmo Samaj anniversary last month by 
the three sections of the Brahmo Sampi a 
joint celebration was this year attempted 
and carried through successfully in the City 
Col ege grounds The elders of tho three 
sections are to be congratulated on the en 
couragement which they gave to their 
youngmen to whose zeal and active exertions 
the success of this joint titsata or relmions 
festival was mainly due A day was S 
leading Jarts tang 
taken by tho Dowager Maharams of Co^ 


Bchnr and Mayurblianj. Lady Abala Bose, 
Mrs. Hcralati Sarkar and others. A largo num- 
ber of Hindu ladies were present throughout 
and took their meals with all present without 
any regard to caste divisions. Ono practical 
outcome of this days worship, discourses 
and conference has been that many ladies, 
beaded by Lady Bose, have come forward 
to work in unison for promoting tho cause 
of tho higher liberal education and vocation- 
al education of girls and women and other 
activities conducivo to women’s progress 
Tho young men of tho Brahmo Samaj had 
also their day on which some of them them- 
selves spoke Their speccires were followed 
by an eloquent, learned and inspiriting 
address by Babu Bipin Chandra Pal On 
the last day, mostly some elderly gentlemen 
spoko and conducted divino service 
Among tho spoikers was Sir R. N Mukheigee 
who paid a tribute to tho good work dune by 
tho Brahmo Samaj saying that as an outsider, 
though not quite so ho could claim to «pcak 
impartially Lord binha sent tho following 
brief paper, which was read by one of the 
youngmen 

Ma Mm 

In this season of stock taking of ideas 
aod ideals I am asked to send my contribu- 
tion I feel acutely how poor my own stock 
IS, and yet my mite might provo useful So 
I send it, with much fear and in trepidation 
What should bo the motto lor our League 
of Aoutli ? I can think of none better than 
the motto of the Shaftesbury family lu 
England viz, 

Loic and Scrio" 

‘Simple words but how hard to carry 
out ' 

Has that been the motto of India too ? 
I do not know And yet, is not India the 
land of Gautama ? Did not Bengal give birth 
to Chaitanya ? And who has ever taught 
Uie doctrine of love better than those two ? 
Tet it seems to me for some reason or other, 
the doctrine of loving service has not taken 
root in Bengal— it has not become a part of 
®^®ryday life, in the “lame way as it has 
in England the country in Europe I know- 
best and love most I grieve to think of 
OMr poverty in this respect Why have we 
not got any names which we can proudly 
Mmpare with those of Lord Shaftesbury, 
George Peabody and Arnold Toynbee, to 
mention only a few of the glorious host? 

It seems to me one ot the reasons, it 
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not the chief reason of oar spiritual porertj 
It 13 dao to tl c fact that iro of tho Drahmo 
‘^amaj at least hare been pajing greater heed 
to religious creed than to reltgiom life Why 
ebe have wo got 3 Samajes wlicro there ts 
no essential dilterence 

‘ Wo may perhaps go further and trace 
the JDJ chief erco further down Is our 
scQ«o of hu iianily os large a.3 that of Fug 
land notwithstanding our lip serrteo to 
"Dandra Narayan Is not our Idea even 
of salvation only for our own individual 
scab as isolated units and not for tho soul 
of humanity at largo 

“Hero pcthap3 I am going beyond my 
depth into regions of theology and of meta 
physic^, which to mo aro as unfamiliar as 
they aro repellent 1 a%k mjself have { any 
practical any tangible suggestion to ofTcr how 
best wo can carry into practico tho doctnoo 
of Lote and Sene I can only thint of ooo 
“Form a hand of volunteers, who will go 
out into the stneten Tillages of Bengal to 
love and servo ike pc<ypU who aro dyiog cf 
diaeasQ and dirt and dearth How will these 
voluntary missionaries live -* f don t loo v 
Let loro find out fa what way will Ihey 
terre the pcoplo? 1 do not know fxt lose 
find out 

“The Qrahmo Samaj has done imrocos© 
service to Bengal If the acerbities of ctstn 
aro less m Bengal than else vher© in India, 
it IS due to the inilucnco of tho Brahmo 
Samaj If tho women of Bengal aro belter 
educated ou the whole than before it is duo 
to the influence of tho same bamaj If women 
are free to enjoy tho sun and air more 
than before it is dao to tho samo potent 
influeDco. Tho ideals of tho Brahmo bamaj 
have permeated tho people m general wbat 
matters if tho number* of enrollod mcinbors 
13 stationary or even decreasing Tho whole 
of Bengal has become Ural mo Praise bo to 
God 

“I appeal therefore to that Samaj onco 
more to lead tho way I suggest that slops 
may bo taken to call for volunteers who 
without any promise or oven hopo of financial 
support are willing to go forth into tho 
wilderness, so to speak and by love and 
service help to raabo tho lives of the people 
m tho villages of Bengal a llttlo less un 
happy 

n a tunes are propitious tho signs aro 
encouraging lor many years tho Jtama 


* Ti e number has been stevl ly incrcasin, 
though not by leaps an I Ijounds hvd M Jl- 
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knshna Mission has been by their bcnchccat 
work bhowing os tho way fliousands of 
young men havo distinguished themselves by 
loving servico lu times of famine tiro and 
tiood and fairs Sociities for helping tho 
depressed elates and E/;aguc-> for Sjcial 
Service aro steadily though slowly gaming 
public support Tho spirit of servico is 
abroad It only requires orj,aQis ition to 
banicas this spirit and curb our tendency 
to fitful work aoder feverish excitement and 
direct our energies along a perennial stream 
of daily bcccficcnco I can think of nothing 
moro useful towards that end than a scheme 
b> which a fairly largo number of young 
men from all our Samajes who hear tho call 
of tho villages should bo recruited every year 
Thoy will take tho placo of curates rectors 
and vicars m our National Church of Holy 
Service. Qih irc do ti ? 

It may bo mentioned hero luctdcntolly (hat, 
owing to Lord Sinhas political opiuions being 
soniowhat dilTcrcnt from those of many 
polibcally minded Indians, the cdncational 
and other social service work wlucli has bcoa 
earned on in his nativo district and else* 
where through (ho help and oocouragcnioat 
givco by him bos not received the apprccia 
tioo that it ought to Mo wnto thi« not 
with a view to giro publicity to tho good work 
done byhim directly or indirectly but only to 
avsuro tho youog men whom ho has urged 
to bear tho call of tho village that lio has 
himself heard tho call and has responded to it 
in a practical manner It is perhaps pcrmissi 
bio to hopo and bcliovo that t''ough tho 
professional and po]iticalcaret.rsof Lord biuha 
may be at an cod tho career of Satyendra 
Frasanna Sinha tho social servant has just 
begun 


Professor Haman s Convocatiou Address 

fho last convocation address of tho Hindu 
University at Benares was delivered by Pro 
fc sor C V Kaman of Calcutta. Convocation 
addresses aro generally taken advantage of 
to placo before youth noblo ideals so that 
thoy may devoto thomsolvcs to tho pursuit 
of knowledge and tho servico of huramity 
Bot Professor Uaman made a now departure 
by disparaging tho work of and making 
unworthy insinuations against a scientist 
whoso name is known all over tho world 
For this reason a well known Ma Iras daily 
has called him a greon eyed scientist and 
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subjected him to much not undcserred 
criticism 


We will merely remind Professor Raman 
that when he gave up the prospect of becora 
ing atleast an Accountant-General and accep 
ted a professorship which earned a much 
lower salary because it would give him 
opportunities to do original work, in science 
he showed that he could respond to the appeal 
of idealism Let him strengthen that earlier 
inpulse ID his nature instead of giving way 
to baser impulses which are unworthy of 
the vocation of a teacher of youth One can 
become truly great only by making tho 
fullest and noblest use of ones gifts and 
opportunities not by trying to pull others 
down to a level lower than what one him 
self occupies 

Professor Raman desires \ory much that 
Government should not make any grant to a 
particular scientist Ha forgets that scieotisU 
of far greater achievement and celebrity and 
other men of fat higher distinction than him 
self have urged Government to do ctacUy 
the opposite Or perhaps the memotia! of these 
Fellows of tho Royal Society and of well 
known authors journalists and educationists 
like Sir Uichael Sadler may iiavo stimulated 
Professor Raman s unscientiQc self into 
activity 


One discovery of Professor Raman which 
he has published through the raedtu u of lus 
convocation address we can unreservedly 
accept and praise It is of the truth Self 
praise is scientiBc suicide. Professor Ramau s 
friends and admirers need have no anxiety 
now that there will be any scieDti6c fdo 
de sc in the Calcutta Science College 

Dr Raman is known as an onginal 
worker in some branches of physics and 
chemistry and in these we laymen can accept 
his authonty But when he trespasses on 
tlie biologists province and asserts dogmati 
cally that a scientific man after the agp of 
sixty even when apparently active and 
energetic, is in reality living on bis reputa 
tion ho will excuse us for treating his 
dictum as we would that of an impostor or a 
pseudo bcientist We do not know the data 
on which his dictum is based Butwefind his 
and our next door neighbour Sir P 0 Ray 
who IS nearer seventy than sixty still making 
original contributions to chemistry either 
singly or in collaboration with his pupils m 
spite of his pre occupation with khaddar as 
tho Report of the Indian Chemical Society 
for 1J2C shows Dr Raman may not be 


willing perhaps to admit anybody s claim to 
be a scientific man who is not an F R. S 
though there aro numerous European 
American and Japanese scientists of the 
front rank who aro not F It S s and do not 
care to be. and tlioro aro also British F R. 
S 8 whose scientific acliieverncnt is quite 
insignifiuinL L“t tliat pass however Dr 
Ray » neighbour Sir J C Bose is an F R S 
and IS in his 6Jth year But last year saw 
tho publication of ins Nerion^ ^[eehanism of 
Plants and within the last few years his 
Ascent of Sap P/iofosynlhcsts and other 
works have been published This year 
at least another work will be pubiibhed 
shortly The hundrels of experiments 
OD which these works are based were 
not performed in his 2oth or 35th or oven 
50th year but after ho was GO 

If Indian examples be not acceptable to 
Dr Raman may wo mention the name of 
tho famous scientist and inventor Edison 
who lb eighty and still active in his scientific 
researches and inventions? May wo mentioo 
tho namo of Lord kelvin ? May we mention 
that of Darwin whoso Descent of Man 
appeared when be was 62 The Exptcssion 
of the Emotion in Man and Animats when 
he was i»4 Jnscctnorous Plants when he 
was Cb Climbing Plants when ho was 66 
The Effects of CVoss oufl Self Fertilisation 
in the Vegetable Kingdom whoa he was 67 
Different Forms of Flotcers in Plants of 
the lame Species when he was 69 The Poicer 
of Moiement in Plants when he was 71 and 
and The Formation of Vegetable Mould 
through the Action of TFornis when ho was 
7J ? But we have already given Professor 
Raman s irresponsible utterances greater 
importance than they deserve and must otop 


The Indian Chemical Society! 

We are glad to find from the Report of the 
Indian Chemical Society for 1926 that it is 
making good progress and that its promoters 
and workers devote to it not only their time 
and intellectual powers but their money 
also Another matter of satisfaction is that 
chemical research is no longer confined to 
Bengal where Sir P C Kay s school of 
chemistry was born but claims its votaries 
all over India. The third annual general 
meeting of the Society was held at Lahore 
on January 6 last The Presidential address 
by Sir P C Ray was read in his absence 
by Mr Pnyadaranjaa Ray M A »f the 
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tlDiTersily College of Science Calcutta Hie 
subject was ‘Tlie Variability of Valency ot 
Eements with special reference to that of 
gold and platinum ’ The author, as the result 
of his investigation during the last seven 
years, has prepared a large number of 
compounds of these noble metals It is 
foaud that gold and platinum can h ive any 
valency of combining power from one to 
eight In the light of this fact the existing 
notions as regards valency have to be revised 
The author also shows that Werners co 
ordination theory, which has hitbeito been 
generally accepted, is inadequate The 
investigation bids fair to open a new chapter 
in theoretical chemistry 


A Lady Deputy President of Council 

A constituency in Madras, by not electing 
Dr Mnthulakshmi Ammal as their represen- 
tahve in the Madras Council, lost the credit 
which it might have had and which was 
earned by the Madras Qoveromeot which 
nominated her The Madras M L C s have, 
however earned praise by unanimously 
electing her as their Deputy President 
Id Bengal women have not yet got the right 
to be elected members of council 


Stifieniug ihe Law Relating to OSeuces 
against Women 

Weave glad to read in the papers that Mr 
R C I«eogy intend” to introduce a bill in 
the Legislative Assembly to stiffen the law 
relating to the abduction of and assaults on 
women U should be made the boundeodoly 
of the police to investigate such cases on 
their own initiative and to bring offenders to 
book \s for panishraent it should be con- 
sidered whether m addition to ngorons 
flcgg/ng nray act sho ho ad 
miDisterd in very flagrant cases. If we 
remember aright, in some states cf America 
vasectomy is performed in the case of 
some convicts as a curative and remedial 
measure Vo think it should be prescribed 
in India also 


The Indian National Movement and the 
Butrsb Memorandum on Chona 
Major Graham Pole Honorary Secretary 
to the British Committee on Indian Affairs 


pointb out in a letter to the Manchester 
Guardian the vital importance to India of 
the British Foreign Oflice Memorandum on 
China addressed to the representatires of the 
nine Washington Treaty” Powers interested 
ID China, After stating that it has “met with 
practically unanimous approval in” Great 
Britain, he goes on to observe — 


One wonders however if there is enough co- 
ordination in the British Cabinet to cause them 
(o UimL what theelTect of this Memorandum must 
be on India. China for many years ha” to a 
con»iderahla extent been under the dominion of 
foreign Governments This British Foreigu OfBco 
Memorandum refers to the growth in Cnina of 
a powerful national movement which aims at 
gaiDins for China an equal place among the 
na'ioos and failure to meet this movement with 
sympathy and understanding woild not respond 
to the re;^ mtentions of the Powers towards 
China. Can our Government not similarly look 
facts ID (he face with regard to India? There has 
been (especially since India took her place and 
obligations os an equal in the Great ^Va^) a growing 
and powerful nationalist movement m India also 
with the aim of gaining for India an equal place 
among the nalions One would fain wish to see 
something of that sympathy and understanding 
wita the movement in India for the government 
of which we are alone responsible that the British 
Government expresses towards China, where we 
are only one of nine mterested Power” 

While agreeing entirely with all that 
the writers say we may bo allowed to 
point out here that the causes of the 
British ‘sympathy and understinding ’ 
10 the case of Chiua are obvious Ihe 
Chinese have shown by inflicting very heavy 
pecuniary losses on the British people by 
their boycott of British goods that they are 
not to be trifled with They have also com 
peiied the British to evacuate some settle 
mvota and have proved that they possess 
some military strength Beside”, Britain 
knows she cannot expect any help from any cf 
tbe great powers in the adoption of a coercive 
policy towards China. So what was left for 
her bad to oiate a virfue of necessity and 
profess sympathy for the Chinese national 
movement’ It would be easy for Major 
Graham Pole and other intelligent persons to see 
that if India could have extorted sympathy 
and understanding ’ liee China Great Britain 
would have been equally ready to profess 
them for her 

But let us return to the Majors letter 
Says he — 


The toreiga OiSce Memorandum goes on to say 
that nis jiajesty a Governmeut desires to co as 
far as possible towaida meeting the legitimate 
aspirauoos or the Chinese naUon and then adds 
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tho sismficact ■words that tho Powers shoold Tho British Memorandum Boes on to piMot out 
atendo^ the idea that the economic and political t^l iu l92l“it was nitunl ,, ^9 

development of China can only be secured under should deirand Ruarantc^ for tho duo tmmmcnt 
foreim tutelaa& They should expressly of the purpose of tho Washmston Conference, and 
discl^ any intention of Fomas foreiRO control adds But what iniKht have l«en ‘i|.^2rr3 

upon sm unwiUin? China.’ . , . . was iw loacor possible m 192G ’ Can our lesislato^ 

But nhv Chma more than India? Chanty apjil'cs only to China ■' 

besms at home and our declaraUons as a nation. The Monh^u Chelmsford Reform scliemo wm 
would have much more force m the eyes of foreicn passed throuch tJic Bntish Urliament in IJl J anil 
Powers if they saw u3 carry them into practical inauguratod bv the Duhe of Connauffht on beliiu 
eSect m India, where we can do so withou* the of the king Emperor, in India in 1J21 wtiat 
necessity of fh^r consent or concurrence. might iiave bMu considered practicablo m tJ-1 is 

The ileraorandum calls upon the Powers to certainly in 1920 no longer practical politic as ^ 
make a de^ration that they are prepared to instalment to India of self covemment Ihe pity 
consider in a sympathetic spirit any reasonable of it is that we so seldom do the nght auu 
proposals tho Chirese a-thontics may make even trenerous thing until it is loo late to have anj- 
if contrary to the strict interpretation of treaty real value. There is in India a movement for com 
nghts plele independence and separation from Lngland. 

" - *• — — * — — •* Uissmall It is entirely iuoffec‘ivo at present, but 


e are i curiously unimaguiaUva nation and 
seem to divide cur thinking and our policies into 
water tight divisions, without realisiDR or trying 
to imagine, the effect tliat, for instance this 
declaration with regard to China must have on 
the 320 millions of Indians who are much more 
under foieign tutelage ‘han are the Chmese, 
while they are no less fitted for looking alter the r 
own affairs 

Here again Major Pole ts right but ho 
has put It very mildly when he says that 
the Bntish are a curiously unimagiuative 
people Possibly they are. though we ate 
not convinced For, lias not Britain 
produced Sbakeopeate and »ome of the other 
greatest poets of the world ? How could au 
unimaginative people produce such imagina 
tive wnters t- Our reading of the Bntish 
character is that there i< plenty of imagina 
tioQ in it Only some sufficient stimulus 
must be applied to make that faculty active 
Cbinahas been able to apply the stimulus, India 
has not Examples may be given from British 
Empire history, too In Canada in the thirties 
of the last century there were two rebellious, 
and supplies were also refused Dunog 
that penod therefore the Bntish powers of 
imagination and “sympathy and understaod- 
vug found. expiess.\oa vu I*w4 Durham’s 
Report which led to Canada s obtaining 
the real beginnings of self government We 
write all this neither for blufiing nor for 
suggesting that India should get upon armed 
rebellion for a successful armed rebelliou 
does not appear to us feasibla Some other 
way has to be found ont What we want 
to assert is that it is perfectly fntile to 
appeal to the sense of justice and generosity 
of the British people They will agree to 
our having self rule only when they find 
that they will otherwise themselves lose 
and suffer 

Major D Graham Pole conclndes bis 
letter thus — 


It 13 growing and it will contmuo to grow The 
onh thing that can effectively curb or kill such a 
movement is a big and generous grant to jnoia 
of real self-government And nothing could so 
effecUvelv ensure the permanence of the connection 
between Britain and India 

But there aro very large numbers of 
Britishers — perhaps they are tho majority 
who believe that they can rule India for ever 
as they aro doing now and that India, too 
can never do without British rule. These 
Britishers are determined to rule for ever if 
they can no matter whether it is just to do 
so or not ]t is for us to prove practically— 
not merely in words, that they cannot 
Then but not till then, will their iniagmation 
sympathy sons® of justice, generosity, under 
standing and every other vaunted virtue and 
faculty come into play 


A Swiss Anthropologist on Neglect of 
Anthropology in India 

As announced in tho last issue of this 
journal. Dr Hans J Wohrli Professor of 
Ethnography in the University of Zurich 
SwitxeiVaxid has amved in India to coBcct 
ethnographical objects from various points 
of anthropological interest m Indio. Nineteen 
years ago Prof Wehrli made an extensive 
tour lu Indo China and India in company 
with Rudolf Martin whose death a year ago 
has removed the most distinguished student 
of Anthropology in Europe During this 
tour Prof Wehrli was able to study various 
tribes 10 the Burmese frontiers and the un- 
explored regions lying between Assam and 
Butma. His investigations specially on the 
anthropometry of the Kachins, when published 
will go a long way m clearing up many 
obscure points in the anthropology of these 
regions. 
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Prof Webrh paid a Tiait to the Calcutta 
University and was introduced by Dr 

Ivalidas Nag to the tucrabers of the 
anthropology department M tho request of 
some of the members. Prof Webrh 

spoke of hi!> expcnenccs among tho Kachms 
and tbeir probable relationships with oth^r 
tnbes on the Asmara borders specially tho 
^agas. At tho end of a couplo of nouis 
interesting discussion Prof Wchrh suggested 
that one way of co-opcration between the 
Universities of Calcutta and /nncb would be 
by exchange of ethnographical objects useful 
to both At tho suggestion of Ur B S Cuba 
Prof Wehrli promised to send a represecla 
tive collection of ethnographical objects of 
the Swiss I ate Dwcllcra in etchango for 
ntoalistic and cult objects of tho Indian people 
Prof Wehtli also paid a visit to tho 
Indian lluscnm and was taVen over the 
tthnographical Gallery and shown the recent 
consignment of artifacts and human sUcIefoos 
from the Indo-Sumcnan sites in the Indus 
valley by ilajor It B S Sewell and Dr B S 
Gnhi Prof AWhrli was grcatl> impre«scd by 
the latter and their great importanco for tho 
early history of Asia, but expressed surprise 
that very little appeared to have been done 
m the matter of exploring the vast antUro 
pological resources of this country either 
in the way of prehistoric research or the 
cultural and physical ailloities of the present 
inhabitants Ho was disappointed to find 
that tho Ethnographical Gallery of the Indian 
Moscum had received icry few additions 
since ho last visited it 19 years ago If 
systematic elTorts are not made to collect 
ethnographical objects now tho process of 
contact metamorphism that is taking place 
among the primitive tribes all over India, 
■will see the complete extinction of these 
ancient institutions in a few years tinio 
before any record of them could be made 
This IS one of tho reasons why he is visiting 
India to collect ethnographical objects, before 
it becomes too late Prof Wehrli 'poke of 
the activities of tho Berlin Ethnographical 
Museum m this connection whose collection 
of Indian ethnographical objects far surpasses 
anything that he had seen anywhere in India 
and he had no doubt that unless immediate 
steps are taken Indian students would have 
to go to Enrope to study the institutions of 
their own people ' He did not understand 
'vhy tto Government of India bad no whole 
time trained officer to take charge of tho 
Ethnographical Gallery in the Indian Museum 


who could make systematic cnquincs and 
collect materials on the primitive institutions 
of Indian aborigines which aro fast dying 
out It would bo a great loss to science if 
no cllorts are made to record these vanish 
mg customs Ho appealed to the Government 
of India os well as the authorities of tho 
Uoivorsities to take senous steps at once 
for systematic inrcstigatious into the cultural 
and physical characters of tho primitive folks 
of India so that their great importance to 
the students of human institutions may not 
bo irreparably destroyed Tho interest shown 
by the Government and Universities of tho 
^Wst should open tho eyes of Indians as 
regards tho profound importauco of anthro 
pological studies in India 


Faculties of tho Calcutta University 
Uvery living organism operates difTcrcntly 
through each of its dilTeront organs If one 
organ were to usurp tho functions of another 
or dominate all the rest, tl cro would bo chins 
10 tho body Tins chaotic condition had 
marled the Calcutta University in rcccut 
years Like other universities it has tho 
Faculties of Arts Scioncv Law Mediciuo 
and rogioeeriDg But sineo 1017 all sorts 
of moo have been given seats on two hacul 
ties at (he same time so as to snamp tho 
Faculty of Arts with non Arts men and turu 
this Faculty into o mioiaturo Senate com 
posed of chemist' physicists lawyers and 
medical men ' Thoro wero last year quite 40 
of these pluralists lu a benato of only 100 
Fellows It was amusing to study tho 
Faculty list and hnd among tho pluralist 
members of the Faculty of Arts one professor 
of philosophy two of chemistry two of 
physics, eight practising lavyors more than 
ODO doctor of scicnco and so ou and 
so forth— all these being also members of 
certain other Faculties to nhich they moro 
legitimately appertained bir Asutosh 
Uukbcrjis young sons and a son m law wero 
each double Faculty men But this year 
there has been somo return to decency and 
as we find from the papers the Senate has had 
(he sense to reduce the number of pluralist 
Faculty ro^^n to fourteen 

Major Pole on Congress President s Plea 
for Self rule 

In tho article on India s Claim to 
Freedom contributed by Major D Graham 
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pole to the London Daily Herald, occurs the ^rhey^lav? Smpleraenled UicS terms 

following passage — ' by lemslatioD and Uius given practical proof of 

India nUimately most be a Federation, a single their sincentj by introducinB wido and 

to^ jmtoc/ ;vhat no« _kno.n as Brmsh mto the «ruuu™ of to “ r 


IndiV and tlie present Indian States irotn thp^ undertaking-^ ‘T .r"n'‘r*ikH rim mar 

There can be no question of the justice of Mr will withdraw, aRhouUi the Biilisb raw may 
inmsa Ijengar’s proposition that self eoyem- lack many excellent qualities, they can a tom to 

remain unmoved by cluri,C3 of bad failli wmen 
their whole history denies 


Snnivasa Ijengar’s proposition — 

ment is a mere travesty of the actual fact so long 
as full control of the Civil Services the inihtaiy 
naval and air forces and political relations with the 
Indian States were denied to tho Indian Legislature 
The progress towards sucli an ideal is alow 
under a Conseivative Government and one is 
tempted to believe that they see no future even 
far aliead when such an ideal would be ather 
realised or even considered desirable 


Major Pole on Indian Liberal Federation 
President s Address 

The same article in the Daily Hciald 
contains the following paragraphs on Sir 
P S Sivaswamy Aiyar’s Presidential Address 
to the Indian National Liberal Federation — 
Sip P S Sivaswamy Aiyar’s Presidental Address 
to the Indian National Liberal Federation la equally 


Iho Viceroy will pardon us for reminding 
him if lio ever knew or for informing him 
if ho never did, that the course of British 
history, so far is India is concerned, is 
strewn with broken pledges Has be never 
heard of Lord Salisbury’s famous confession 
relating to breaches of promise made to India? 

The lyn declaration, the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report and tbe Government of 
India Act of 1919 nowbero say detmitely 
that India shall have self-rule And the 
implementing of the terms of the 1917 
declaration is not such as to lead inevitably 
to self-rulu 


important for his apped to Indians to allay 
the apprehensions of ontam that the grant of 
lesnonaible government might be accompanied by 
a aesiro on Ind ' «... 


Bight of Parliament to be Arbiter 
Tbe Viceroy has discussed tbe right of 
fesiro on Indians’ part to"injare B^l^ls^ interests Parito®80t to bo the arbiter of the 
— to sever the British connecuoa [Bat no Indian nod the time of India s political development 

S olitical party ever had or expressed any sudi He might as well have spared himself tbe 
esire. Ed df ^ 1 trouble fhe de facto right of Parliament 

If sell government were demanded for tJio nobody denies or can deny unless 

mrpose of injunnc British interests there might |nJ,a 1,0 overthrow Bnbsh nils bv force , 
be quite understandable opposition here But it is , ® / overtnrow Bnusu rule oy » 

equally understandable— and it should be quite for a fact is a fact It is the 
frankly faced— that full self govemmeot is India’s right of a foreign people to determine the 
legiUmate KOal_ quito apart ^ from tho ^sibilijy manner or pace of our advance which we 

eropbatically deny Even m the case of the 
most oppressive tyrant no one can question 
his right dc facto to do as he likes , it is 
only his moral right that is que&tioned. 

What makes the assertion of Parliaments 
right in this matter both tragic and ridi- 
culous 13 that the vast majority of its 

members have never taken any interest m 
Indian alTdirs The Indian Debate has been 
always a signal for the emptying of the 

benches Repeatedly have members m'hed 
iQ to prevent "i count-out, and have left the 
chamber as soon as the counting was over 
Never were a responsible body of men guilty 
of greater irresponsibility and criminal 
neglect of duty 


India for the Indians ’ is quite as legitimate a 
slogan as China for the Chinese ’ And if India 
IS to have full Dominion status within tbe Bntisb 
Commonwealth of Nations— as [ sincerelv hope 
and believe she will have— she must I e as free to 
break the connection if in India s interests atone 
she deems idesirable so to do aa is Canada or 
South Afnca 

Mv own firm belief is thatlndia will bo stronger 
will be stronger and the peace of the 
world viiil be more spcnire bv India beine a fo'l 
free partner in the British Cemmonweallh at the 
^liest possib e date with every naht and pnvi- 
Icgo of every other partner m that Commonwealth 
of Nations ' 

The 1917 Declaration 

In his address to the Legislativ® Assembly 
the Viceroy said — 

party in a succession of Pariuwii 
elMted on ihe widest franchise and therefore 
presenting in the widest possible manner the 


Bengal Detentions and Constitutional 
Advance 

Tbe Viceroy’s speech also contains the 
following passage — 
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It 13 said the allcg d smcenty of Parhament 
receives practical contradiclioa on the one hand by 
the arbitrary eicccutive acts such as tho detention 
of certain men without tnal in Bengal on the other 
by the reluctance of Parliament to give a firm 
time-table for the completion of ita loudly professed 
purpose of making India herself responsible withm 
the Empire for her own government 

The first queshon concerns ttie exercise of that 
executive responsibility which must rest upon any 
administration however constituted and though 
I am well aware of its political react oos it is a 
quMtion which must be dealt with on its ments 
and has no direct relation with tbe general qnes 
tion of constitutional advance for constitutional 
forms may vary widely but the maintenance of 
law and order is the inalienable duty of alt those 
on whom falls the task of Government 

This is very cunous reasoning indeed How 
can there be any constitutional advance if 
the Governor General possesses and excr 
cises the power to make ordinances, having 
the effect of statutory laws by virtue of 
which any men including the leaders of the 
struggle for constitutional advance may bo 
deprived of their liberty wnhouk any tnal ’ 
U seems we must admit the sincerity of 
Parliament b professed desire to give India 
self rule on the Greek calends even when it 
says in effect You may go ou making 
speeches appealing to our sense of justice 
and generosity in order to obtain the boon 
of self rnle bat remember that our highest 
functionary in India can shut yon op if 
yon are laconveniently serious about 
Winning self rule And we must also 
a^dmit that those British kings who worked tbe 
Star chamber and made Hampden and Pym and 
tte Seven Bishops famous were sincere and 
direct promoters of the cause of British 
freedom 

Coerce or CouTince 
His Excellency went on to say — 

Th^e anxious to see constitutional advance must 
either coerce Parliament or con v nee it He could not 
emphas se too stronely that Pari ament would not 
* wreed. It would resent such an attempt and 
would be gravely d squieted by language appeanng 
TO be msp red by hostil ty not only to legitimate 
untish mterests but also to the British counection 
admit T^rd Irwiu has placed us 
between the horns of a dilemma as it were 
though we believe it is possible to coerce 
the British nation because it is composed of 
ordinary men not of superhuman beings we 
have at present no power to coerce it and 
^ for convincing it, none are so blind as 
those who tcill not see How can we 
convince those whose interest it is for the 
time being not to be convinced*? If Canada 


ID the last and Ireland to the present century 
were never told ‘ Parliament would not be 
coerced why are those words addressed to 
the mild Indian ? Is it because ho is mild 
aud weak ? 

lu tbe opinion of Lord Irwin 
Pailiainent would like to examine tbe practical 
success achieved and while it would he prepared 
to introduce improvements it would not under 
stand theargument that because the presen, founda- 
tions were alleged to be at fault this must 
necessarily la remedied by immediately asking 
those foundations to bear the entire weight of the 
whole cd fice 

^0 my lord We do not want those 
foundattons to bear the entire weight of the 
whole edifice We want other stronger and 
more stable foundations to bear it 


Parliament n inviting Inda to co operate in the 
working of the constitution did not desire any 
party or ind ndual to forego the freest and fullest 
right of cnticsm and constitutional opposition but 
it wanted Indians to show whether the ultimate 
structure it was seek ng to erect would suit Indian 
conditions and Indian needs 

If It saw a large section of Indian opinion 
however vocal in its desire to further tho cause 
of Indian self government steadily adhenng to 
obstructioz maclimery Parliament was more like- 
Iv to see in it evidenco that the applicaton of 
Western constituiioDal practice to Ina a m ght. be 
mistaken than proof of wisdom of immediate 
surrender to India of all its own rcsponsibil ty 
Te« Parliament is quite sincere in its 
desire for tbe everciseof tbe freest and fullest 
right of criticism and constitutional opposition 
only such exercise must be tempered by 
tbe Governroepts right to imprison the 
critics and opponents without trial 

Is not even the mo't steady adherence to 
obstructive machinery included in “constitu 
tiooal opposition ? 


iuo taa, oButeuuo lu lUB passage quOteU 

above IS a threat, though it is not couched 
m such blunt language as Las previously 
been used by other British politicians to 
tell us that unless Indians “co operate that 
IS were subservient they would not have 
any further rights So it is quite polite 
and wise and just and natural to try to 
coerce us but it is blasphemy to think that 
Parliament can possibly be coerced 

The interference of the British Govern 
ment was fiercely denounced by tbe French 
poIiUcians apd a rebellion broke onl m Lower 
Canada in 1^7 Tbe year 1838 witnessed 
another rebellion Tbis time the infection 
spread to Upper Canada as well iTouards 
Home Ruie, part iii pp i04 5) Thero was 
also the refusal of supplies in Canada 
mentioned m a previous note. All these 
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did not appear to British statesmen of these 
day= particularly to lord Durham to be 
evidence of Canada s unfitness for ‘Jelf 
government Irelands long and oiten Woody 
resistance to the working of such home rale 
as Great Bntam gave her did not also 
furnish such evidence The comparatively 
mild criticism and bloodless opposition of 
some Indians however do furnish such evidence' 
Lord Irwin further observed — 

Parliament itself had spent hundre la of years 
in extending its powers by custom and precedent 
There was the instance of Canada, whero d ITe- 
renecs between Protestants and Catholics wero 
«ai posed to constitute an absolute bar to full self 
government but alter a lew years ovnng to iho 
Rood sense of the Canadian Legishture. the Bnlish 
Parliament B very real powers were silently 
allowed first to fall into disuse and then to 
disappear Parliament knew too that by this 
means everyone of the Dominions had obtained 
^lly responsible self '^ovemraent 

It is absurd to argue as the speaker did 
by implication that because the Bnti«h 
Pathament toot centuries to arrive at its 
present condition India must also take as 
long 1 time The begmoings of the steam 
engine are traced to Hero s apparatus con 
structed in 130 B C Must a young mao who 
wants to build a steam engine now be bora 
again and again in locomotive works for 
2057 years to be entitled to build one ? But 
ve need not argue from analogy J’apau has 
evolved and is working ParUamentary in 
stitutions in less than 50 years and we have 
been under British rule for more than thrico 
as long a period 

Of the introduction and establishment of 
self gov ernraent in Canada and the other 
Dominions Lord Irwin has given an entirely 
inislesding account — whether owing to 
Ignorance or any other cause we cannot say 
Those who want to know the true story in 
brief may read the present writers Touards 
Jlomt Rule part in pp 104 112 


University “Affairs ’ 

In connection with tho recent develof^ 
raenls in Calcutta University affairs foricard, 
the Swarajist daily, has been making unfair 
attacks on somo members of the benate 
In a recent editorial of that paper wo read 
tho following unctions lucubration — 

U e th nk that tho University is a nursery o£ 
crams and cultnro and is a sacr^ institution 
Tho iwzioMS fumes of party strifes and part j 
tnlrtgues shoild not bo ‘iliovved to vitiate its 
atmosphere. (Italies ours) , 


V srstcmati.. attempt is being made to offciahse 
the Uoivcrsitj m lact to convert it into a wing 
of the Secretanab , 


We had occasion to notice that members of tho 
Senate had to attend a conference at the W nters 
Buildings etc etc 

\ie strongly condemn such overt re- 
ferences as tbo above words doubtlessly ar^ 
to ensinent scholars like Dr Praroathanath 
Banerjoe aud Mr Pramathanath Baneijce. 
What if tbo former is approaching the 
Oovernment fiequcntly for reappointment to 
his Minto Professorship? "What again does it 
matter if the latter is attempting as Dame 
Rumour has it to give up his practice at 
the \akils Bar and devote his life to im 
portant educational work ■* Wo do not 
think that, in the interest of social progress, 
modesty should deter raontorious men from 
claiming tbeir due place in the scheme 
of things Mr Pramathanath Banerjee who 
as we know got mto the Syndicate this year 
with the help of friendly votes naturally 
feels grateful to his patrons and has accor 
dingly done bis little to pay back his debt 
of honour One good turn calls for another 
Foricard may lose s ght of Ihe 
principles of hnman gratitude and mutual 
service in her blind and ferocious anti 
governmentalism but wo cannot blame 
Mr Pramatbnath Banerjee for developing 
new friendships specially when it is likely 
to be so satisfactory financially and when the 
legal profession is no longer as lucrative 
as it used to be once upon a time \ A / 
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E VEV (There no artificial barriers are set 
up m the way of the individual 
choosing the means of his livelihood 
fate in most cases does not leave him freo 
The man who is entitled to dream of 
becoming Prime Slioister may, as a matter 
of fact, be forced to sweep the streets for a 
living Iq such case he cannot but bo lo a 
state of inward rebellion 

The mischief is, that while the Stato can 
not do without the services of the sweeper 
•all honour is accorded to the lltcister— 
honour which clicgs to him even when he 
holds only the orfice bat has no duty to 
perforin If, on the one hand fate had been 
good enough to jom hands with individual 
ambition in regard to its freedom and all 
sweepers had become minister^ not only 
would the work of sweeping have come to a 
standstill, but the business of statesmanship 
would not have tlounshed either On the 
other hand, the work of tbo sweeper being 
indispensable, his sense of degradation dne 
to a compulsory acceptance of his fate 
has to remain 

India of old had solved the problem thus 
arising by making occupation hereditary 
In compulsion by the State lies tbo insult 
of servitude that leads to brooding rebelli 
•onsneas Here the compulsion was of iViarnta 
— to follow tire occunatiou of ones caste 
enjoined as a religious duty 
Dhaniia asks of man renunciation — a 
ronuijciatioD however which is not a depri 
■ration bat is glonou« The Hrahmia was 
required to give up all desire for wealth and 
luvury but ho was compensated by the 
■award of ample honour Had that not been 
^ ho would not have been able to perform 


bis funcfiou ID tho social system Tbo Sudra 
was likewise compelled to renounce a great 
deal, but on him no honour was bestowed 
Nevertheless reward or no reward he had 
his compensation of self vatisfaction loasmucli 
as bis loglonous state was accepted for 
the sake of (ihan)m 

To look upon ones livelihood as dkanm 
IS only possiblo where tbo good of society 
13 recoguised to bo superior to the good of 
the individual If the Brahmin can uphold 
ins ideal lo its purity m spite of his accep 
taoce of oxternal poverty, tlien though suoh 
profession of liis may bo the means of his 
livelihood it also transcends it, because ho 
thus serves society Even m the case of 
the cultivator, since the mass production of 
food IS essential for a social life the accept- 
ance of such occupation as his dJtarma 
cannot be called false unsiistamod though 
he be by any hopes of thereby being elevated 
10 status as the Brahmin is The 
principle that occupations demanding tho 
exercise of man’s higher attributes must 
naturally wiu the greater respect wag 
accepted by all concerned, open eyed 

In countries whero the earning of liveli 
hood has nothing to do with religion tho 
fact novertbeless remains that society cannot 
get on without the performance of the work 
of the lower orders, and therefore the greater 
portion of the people have still to go on 
doing such work There the social structure 
Tcmams intact only because owing to streos 
of circumstance or lack of other oppor- 
tunity, there happens no dearth of such 
worketb. When tho instability of this 
equilibnum is now and then brought 
home to the idlers the parasites, 
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or tho intelligentsia by somo protest ot Uio 
labouring classes, an uplieainl tikes jilacu 
■Wlicri-upoa tllorts iro made, hero b> 
conces ion there bj increased rigour, to 
luaitvtam the staiKs quo 

Wo mai, tlieretore claim tliat, m our 
countrj by making tho distribution ot duty 
aud status a matter of dhaniia, tho itry 
root of such tendeiicj to discontent uid 
disruption hal been cut awi} But tho 
question has to bo cirefully considered how 
far by this means our national efliciencj 
has or has not been achieved 

Certain t>pes of work arc not a mero 
matter of external habit, but depend for llieir 
proper performanco on lutolbgcnt loitiatiio 
It does not mako *or efbcicncy to rclogalo 
Ibeso to some hereditary caste for they 
require individual capacity By conhiiiDg 
them to a particular caste tho outward 
paraphernalia may bo retained but tho inner 
living quality of tbe work is ioevitabl> lost 
The raentil and moral qualities of Bralw 
niinhood demand personal power and effort,— 
it 18 onlv the external observances that 
belong to tradition The practice of these 
latter, generation after generation, may 
conduce to a rigid perfection of form as 
well as an overweening sense of importance 
but such killtngof the spirit cannot but lead to 
a defeat o! the original object Tho u}>attatjana 
(ceremony of initiation) for instance was at 
one time a reality lor tho Arynos— tho educa 
tioD training and attitude of mind it implied 
were all suited to the attainment of the ideals 
of the time Now that these ideals bavo 
died out, the sgered thread inieslitnre bas 
been reduced to a farce The Kshatriya rs 
in the “laiue plight — m fact be is nowhere to 
he found The caste which goes by that uamo 
keeps up only some ot the old rituals in coo 
nectioD with births marriages and deaths 
The words of our shastra still ring in out 
ears — Better death iii one's oivu dharma for 
the dhanna of another ts even more to be 
dreaded But this has come to mean that 
eaeh caste must at all costs follow its traditional 
rules , which again in practical effect, is 
reduced to this, that the fixed external 
observances must bo kept up without m 
lerence to their significance or utility, nbat> 
ever may the individual lo'ss due to such car* 
tailment of freedom That is why it becomes 
possible for the woman who indulges in cere* 
monial baths on any and every occasion, to 
nurse a feeling of contempt for her betters 
judged by this standard of observance, though 


it IS she who has thereby lost tho ideal of 
higlitr junard stnniig for purity And for tho 
Siino rcison is tlio display cf vaingloriousnesS' 
by tlioso who rtguhlo their conduct accor^ 
diug to tho dictates of tlieir oithodox loaders, 
so uuiiiLaouig, so lutolcrable 

lo go ou gcncratiou after gcueratton, 
making poU, ot pressing oil, or rendenoff 
uitiii'tl 'cruco to higlier tastes is not a diffi- 
cult matter,— rather, thu gre iter tho consequent 
dcteriuntion of tho mental fucultit', the easier 
it becomes. But to iinkn imi»ro\emeuts, even 
m tho products of manual labour, tho appli- 
cation of m mi IS necessary When that is 
destroyed by hereditary pursuit of the c.ist©- 
avocation, man is reduced to a machine, aud 
can but keep on repeating himself 

Bo that as it may, tho dharma of tho Sudra- 
IS tho only oiio that is as a matter of fact 
extant to day m this laud of India,— a statu 
of Uiiags complacently accepted by tho ortho- 
dox bclioicrs 10 tho perpetuation of ibodhanno' 
of caste Aod so wo oltco hear ADglo-IuduD 
ladiON who havo long eaten of and been eaten 
by India’s salt, complaining when they return 
homo that now* oro are such sonants to bo had 
asm tho land of their exile. Whero else indcedr 
ID all tho world can bn found tho like of 
those wliose very dharma has reduced them 
to hereditary slaves i Neither hurt nor 
uisuU can mako them shrink from cling- 
mg fast to this dharma ot theirs Never 
have they known what it is to demand or 
receive respect , through the ages haro they 
deomed themselves fulblled by sheer persis- 
tence in tbe duty of their Sudra estate m 
all its purity And if, to day, the moderu 
spirit imported from abroad occasioually cause* 
Ibom to forget themselves, tho orthodox leadetv 
are there to administer correction for their 
uppishness 

As I was saying the Sudra obsessed with 
the observance of his own dharma forms the 
vast majority m India which has thu* become- 
the land of the Sudra dhanna Under the- 
oppressive burden of this Sudra habit groans- 
the Hindu bowed m abjection Any achieve- 
ment ot welfare demanding intellect, bnowledgs 
or character, that we may attempt, must 
struggle through this deadweight , any gam 
that we may still make must be entrusted for 
ifc» safe keeping- to tins ubiquitous blindness 
This \s what we ate now called upon to ponder 
over 

Of the many pictures of degradation that 
wo come across in this Sudra ridden India oU 
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■«ac&, I h^vo lastly to speak oE ODo of the most 
deplorable 

Oa ray first jonrnoy to Japan, when our 
steamer touched Hongkong my head was 
lowered in shamo , for I caught sight of a 
Pantabt policeman on tho landing place, taking 
hold of a Chinese by his queue, on some 
trivial pretext, and kicking him In India I 
have often witnessed the same kind of treat 
ment accorded to its people by their livened 
brethren m gorerament service , it was ray 
lot to see a repetition of it here on this 
distant shore, showing how true the Sndra 
remains to his dharma both at homo and 
abroad, how proudly, nay joyfnlly, nc stretches 
the doctrine of loyalty to his salt beyond 
all coascionabla limits These were the people 
who had helped England to wrest Hongkong 
from China and many a scar of their dealing 
disfigures the fair breast of our neighbour — 
the China who once treasured within her 
heart tho footprints of tho Buddha the China 
of I Tsing ind Huen Tsang 

IVap clouds lower to day over the sky of 
haroauity The cry resounds m the West 
that Asia doth prepare weapons in her 
armouries of which the target is to be the 
heart of Europe and nests are being built 
00 the shores of the Pacific for the ravening 
vulture ships of England True Japan of the 
furthest East is already awake. China 
in her turn is being roused at tho 
sound n{ robbers breakiog through 
her walls It may be that this gigantic ualion 
mso some day, will be able to shake off the 
weakncaa of repeated blood letting the fames 
of opinra and become self conscious And of 
coarse those who have been engaged id rifling 
her pockets will be bound to look on this as a 
menace to Europe 

But what will then be the function of 
cudra India ^ India will once again bo tho 
hearer of chains forged in the factories of 

f for fettering tho limbs of her fnend 
of old She will slay and bo slam, with no 
•question on her lips of why or wherefore 
for that is forbidden by her ilharna She 
will say Detlcr to die m ones dharma — 

deal death in ones dharma' She neither 
receives nor expects re«pect in any part of 


tho British empire Everywhero is sho the 
bearer of menial burdens in a service that 
has neither meaning nor justification Those 
whom she rushes to attack at the behest of 
her British master are net heronoimes And 
03 soon as her fighting is done, she is hustled 
back into her servants quarters 

So as I Wd', saying in this work of tho 
Sudra there is neither self interest, nor any 
higher interest, much less any glory — all 
Ifaat there is in it is the shibboleth Better 
to die ill one s oicn dharma Opportunity 
for such death bo does not lack but what 
IS even more fatal for his manhood is tho 
belief which he accepts so easily, that it can 
bo ills duty, at tho call of others self interest 
to bo the iflstruraeat of others' undoing If 
at any time by decree of Providence Britannia 
should !o»e India her wail will be I miss 
my hest sen ant 

There is a report m The Kation (of 
America) on the recent strike in bhanghai 
by Paul Blan&hard irom it I reproduce Ihu 
deposition of a witness who is described by 
the writer as A Chinese graduate of Glasgow 
His English is faultless His labour libiaiy is 
the best I iiave seen in the East His pictures 
are hung in icteroational exhibitions 



show you how hard it is to be a pacifist m China 
to-day 


There 13 a park here m Shanghai which is paid for 
chiefly by Chinese tazp^er<i but no Chioeso peraon 
13 allowed to enter it. Ono day I was walking by 
tho park when I eaw a Sikh policeman chase away 
a group of ricksba-men from the gate curse them, 
and deliberately tip over one of ihe nckshas He 
bad lost his temper because ono of the men liad 
corae too close to the forb dden territory He took 
the license of the ricksha man away from him 
while Ibe poor fellow stood in the road with tho 
tears streaming down his face 

I walked over to the Sikh policeman and said 
If I were hired by the British to police India for 
them r would never treat your countrymen as you 
are treating these nckslia men 

Ho cootw down very quickly and was about to 
pivo the hcen'e back to the riksha man when two 
^slishmen came up 

They said to n e What are you doing here 
interfenns with the policeman ? Don t argue with 
us. You have no business here. You re nothing 
but 1 damned ChiDamao Get out of here 
They said that to mo in China 


( iiiUtorised translation for ihe Modern Renew of an ailicle published tn tho 
Jrabast of Octoba, 192i Kariiky 1333 D S, about two yeais ago) 
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n>Uh Iiidinu Census Keport ol 1^21 afTords 
J_ interesting material for study to students of 
cdueatiou lt^fould apjear fr<m that report 
that wliilo tho lercentogo of litencj in 
lintisb India excluding liurma is C& tho 
proportion of tho peojlc in the Central 
Provinces wlio can claim to be literate form 
only 4 3 percent of tl o total pipulation of 
tho province This is indeed a deplorable 
state of things This means that educationullj 
wo arc one of tho moat bacbwnrd provinces 
m India, there being six provinces who arc 
ahead of us in legard to spread of education 
The seriousness of tho situation becomes 
more evident if wo rcmcmlci that Bntisli 
India cannot hold her head high as regards 
literacy if her educational progress bo com 
pared with that in other countries ^ot to 
epcal of countries in tho A\c8t or irocnca 
tho place of India is very low indeed oven 
when compared with some of tho advanced 
Indian States, as will appear from tho follow 
lug table ' 


Provmco or Slate. rciccotago of literacy 

1 The Central P^ov^ncea - 45 

2 BritiFb India, cxcludinc 

_ Burma r,S 

3 Baroda 144 

4 Cochin *> 1 Q 

6 Travancore ^80 

o Burma j| j 

Figures for Japan are not available but 

the following geves an approximate idea of 
educational expansion in Japan \ery few 
Japanese are found unable either to rend 
newspapers or to write 'implo letters * A\hen 
it IS remembered that the literacy test in 
India docs not include the capacity (0 read 
newspapers 8 and that even with this loner 
test only about 4 to 7 persons out of ©very 
hundred can be called literate, one can form 
an mea of tho depth of ignorance prevailing 
in the country 

After what has been said above the 
great urgency of the need for immediate and 
rapid expansion of primary education in 
India ID general and in the Central Provinces 
in particular does not need to be advocated 
Under the Reforms Act of 1919, certain 
powers and privileges have been transferred 


to tho icojlo and t! cir repre^cnlatlve3. It 
H beyond tho reoje of (his discusaion to- 
nsccriniu if thcso are of a substantial uaturo 
or not But it would appear that important 
rights can bo exercised in tho held of tiie 
transferred dcpartmculs bj tho Mmislcrs 
acting in consultation with tho maiority 
tatties tn the provincial legtshlurea ^\ltbln 
tho limits of tho budget allotment, largo sums 
of money can bo spent on appropriate hcadv 
more mono) can bo raised by fresh taxation, 
new lohcics may bo loitiaUd, administrative 
macliincry can bo controlled, overhauled, 
ou the rcQuisition of tho inajonly m the- 
legislative CouDcil and with tho Imal appro- 
val of tho Iliad of tho government Whether 
tho powers and opportunities of tho Counol 
aro largo or small seems to bo a dcbatablo 
matter on which unfortunately, political 
opinion, at tho moment of writing, is sharply 
divided Hut tho oxerctso of these powero 
under Iho Kcfomis Act is dependent on the 
selcctiou of tho right typo of men for the 
Councils. 

Ivovv it has got to bo remembered that 
Ibo electorate which elects theso representa- 
tives is an extensiVD body, including within 
itself not merely tho educated or tho landed 
or the moneyed section of the population, 
who can bo assumed to havo some fair senso 
of responsibility but it reaches up to the 
lowest strata of social lifi^it includes those 
who are wholly illiterate aud devoid of any 
culture and incapable of forming any idea of 
the great responsibility of their votes. It is- 
true that in tho history of tlio civic evolu- 
tion of all countries tho widening of the 
political franchise has been always attended 
with grave nsls, but tho fact roust be 
taken to heart seriously by our leaders that 
tho political sense of tho electorate roust bo 
developed if any real progress is to bo made 
The ultimata control of (ho Councils is m 
mo hands of the masses and tho typo of the 
Councillors their achievements are dependent 
on the light exercise of discreticn by the 
I^plo in electing their representatives. ‘Mere 
electioneering lectures cannot educate the 
people Tho ta«k is harder than that The 
Question of wido spread primary cducatioi® 
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nu^t be Ukta up immeJiatelj, senuublr aod 
practicallj 

It »^aid that real ladu lirca la her 
Tillagc-s The Tilla^o population ha-> but one 
profession— asnculturo and this ol a pninitire 
kind Ado{ lion of modern mctliodi of 
agncultuie li out ol tho fiutstion for Itio 
Indian peasant on account of 1 is extremo 
poTcrty Agriculture has ^ great conlnbu 
tioD to male to tho wealth of India and for 
this, scientific agriculture is urgcntlr wanted 
There are two possible solutions of tho 
peasant agricultural situation I argo scale 
agriculturo bp western methods map be taken 
up bp capitalists , tins would de{ rite tho 
peasant ol his holding and ssilh it esentuaUp 
of hi3 freedom and reduce tho whole agricul 
tutal population of the countrpsido to the 
position of wago-carticcs. This is not at all 
a pleasant prospect to coniimptato Sp»>tcmatic 
agriculturo can, hotvoscr bo pursued b) the 
OxisUog Milage peasantry on tbeir own 
account on n co<operatiro basis Tho co 
opcratiTo spstem alooo can save tho culti 
rotor from tho clutches of tho iiiontplendcr 
and enable him as an actiro part ol an 
ecoooaic organism to adopt gradually loten 
lire agriculturo bj scientific methods f-x 
pencDCO bos shown that tho coopcralito 
spstem can bo succcssfullp worked only bv 
an educated Tillage population Tho economic 
salralion of tho couutr) is thus dependent 
on tho education of tho masses 

llass education is not rocrclp necessary 
for tho political or tne economic amchoration 
of tho countrp It is urgciitlj needed for pro 
Tiding a moral tone to tho lift) cf ihopcoplo- 
Anpbody who has como into contact with 
Tillago life in India, will hayo been struck 
bp the ab-icnco of aop positno spinluoi 
lorce in tho lircs ol tho massei iho old 
idcala of boDcstp. truthfulners scr*ico and 
sacnfico aro not kept ahro and vvlustrated 
ID tho lives of living saints and holy moo 
FlemcoU of morality and religious ideas 
which used to bo invariably associated with 
tho Ms or tho viiillals of tho old wli 
contained yillago units do not form a part of 
the curriculum of today Inftitutions liVo tho 
kalhat, tho kirtanas tho tnaulood $haretft 
which were great sfiapiog forces of character 
among tho people and at tho same tiroo tho 
means of innocent enjoyment, have bccomo 
taro comparatively Whilo tho anment 
traditional vch’clcs of education have been 
destroyed by Iho forces of time, tho chiel 
method of education in tho modern world 
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thruugh tho spread of literacy and tho {rou- 
ston ot hciUius for reading has not yet 
much advanced m Indix It is therefore no 
wonder that although wo inherit an ancaut 
civilisation and Invo a hoary tradition ropkto 
with groat cducativo poUntiality, tho life 
of our people is marked bj a sad spiritual 
poverty \\hiUt our aucc^-tors proclaimed 
to tho world tlio identity of tho individual 
(rfiul VTith tho uuiiLr*aI soul — Tn( /uar/ian' 
thou art Uo 1 /// 1 am Ho 'i'ui/ant 

ainnlatya ptitra wo are tho ciiildrcn of 
immortality^ the averago educated Indiau 
of today IS said to le moro conspicuous fur 
bis lack of self couiidcnco than liia self* 
asicttivcDc^s and tho vtl[ai,cr too olkn wilt 
biirpriso ono by hm l>tal lack of sclfrcsiect 
Wliilo tho old lUthis were lociilp cuusciuun 
of their hcriti|«o > f joy in this lifo— n«c«t/rtw, 
to them was uno of (lio chief charactenstics 
of tho soul'— It IV sad to hod tho dreariness 
of tho lifo Intd by Uio vast majority in our 
country The coutinucJ starvation of tho 
soul from childhood onwardv tiio total lack 
ol cuiiuro and tho coiiscqumt abscucu of 
opportunities for fiighcr enjoyment seem to 
depnvo tho soul of llio capacity for ciijop- 
mcot and to reduce it to tho condition of 
«n automatoD, locapablo of sustained eniotio- 
oal experience irresponsive to tho ooTirou- 
mcRt and bereft of (hat creotivcncss which 
distioguishcs man from a lower state of 
oiistcnco Lifo has sunk deep into tho 
grooves of a mechanical routino which 
was purposive in tho remote past, but 
altogether out of tuno with thu present 
cnvitoncucnt A rctura to tho past is 
impossible >othiDg but an aclivo adoption 
of a Echemo of univtrsal education, suited 
to the genius of the countrp, can rcstoio 
tbo spintual life of Uio people and nwaketv 
them from their ago lung stupor 

lo most countrica in tho world, the 
widening of tho political franchise has 
lovambly led to a rapid speeding up of 
primary education Kxammaliou of tho 
state of jirimary education in India 
does not lead to encouraging results in this 
icspcct Iho ptiinniy school enrolment in 
Japan is 14 1 per cent of the wholo jiupula- 
tiou* Of every Imudrcd cliildren of school- 
goiDg ago in Japan, J)03 aro attending 
school In Lngland and Wales Iho onrolmcnt 
of children aj,td between 5 and 13 yeais jii 
elementary and middlo scliools Is 15 per cent 
of tho wholo population* I ducatloiinl en- 
rolment ID Iho primary schools of India nv 
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the year 1924 is said to be les« than 3 per 
cent of the •whole population « This means 
that m the matter of ma«s education, through 
schools,— let alone various other agencies 
•which are at work in the advanced countries 
for the enlightenment of the people— India 
IS at least five times as backward nnmeri- 
-cally speaking, as Japan or Eneland 

It may be conceded that literacy in some 
parts of India was probably more advanced 
before the British rule “Even m the first 
decade of the nineteenth century, after a 
hundred years or more of rapid decadence 
and decline, darkest India showed a fairly 
illumined chart of literacy, •witness the 
census of 1815, witness also Monro’s minute 
on indigenous education and Elphinstone^s 
on the Dakshini grant of the Peshwas Even 
in that fin de sicclc, not less than 30 percent 
of the boys were at school’ Assuming 26 
percent of the population to be of school- 
going age.8 le, from 5 to 15 years of age, 
this would show 7 8 per cent of school en- 
rolment compared to less than 3 percent of 
the present times. But this subsequent 
decline is at least partly due to the fact that 
ihe country has been passing, till towards 
the end of the nineteenth century, through 
a transition which affected all the ph.aves of 
national life The method of edocatioo, the 
curricnlum, the agency for impart-ng 
c ementary instruction and its organi^ahon have 
all undergone a radical change , a new scale 
of values of education and life has displaced 
the old ideas , the very outlook on life, 
social, economic, political and religious has 
been transfigured Adaptation to a new order 
of things involves dissipation of means and 
national energy and to a certain extent, the 
decline and delay in the process of mass 
oducalion dying the British perind in ccrUm 
parts of India, may be attributed to this 
cause It has also to he reraembered that a 
hreo number ot those who attend pnmary 

schools in India lapse into illiteracy owing 
to unfavourable euMronment ^ 

W hatever may have been the cao^o of 
G elementary edacatiou m 

r sF fiSi '® offered an en- 

®PP°rtanities for work 

1910 V.lfiiT Act of 

191*h Education is a transferred subiecl and 
he Ministers with the Councils are at liberty 
to initiato such measure as they consi^r 
nrynt m the mtercsls of mass edS ™ 
It IS open to them to raise money Iot Zs 
P iirpoo by taxation ,t they "Ssrder rt 


necessary In this connection, the following 
remarks by Prof. Rushbrook Williams will 
be read with pleasure by all. 

‘ The proceedings of the local legislatures clearly 
reveal the keen interest aroused by educational 
problems among the Indian intelligentsia. Almost 
every province is displaying great activity, and 
it 13 a testimony to the clear vision of those who 
now direct instructional policy that m most 
places attention is being directed to a concerted 
attack upon illiteracy ”* 

But with all this it must be confessed 
that the progress of primary education has 
not been rapid during the years education 
has been under popular control The following 
comparative figures bearing on this problem 
for the years 1923-24 for the Central Pro- 
vinces and two of the mo«t advanced pro- 
vinces are interesting’® — 

Province Enrolment m educational institutions 
of all kinds per 100 of the population 
of age between 5—15 years 

1923 1924. 

Bombay •• •• ... 1931 1993 

Madras • I6S9 • •• • 10 25 

Ceoiral Provinces •• 8 S2 ..9 15 

It willappear from the above that the spread 
of literacy, even in the advanced provinces 
of India, has been slo^n during the last sis 
years. At the rate of e^rpansion attained by 
Madras as indicated above (this is the most 
rapid rate of the three), it will tale India 
forty years, to fall in a line with modem 
countries os regards literacy In the two 
provinces in India where the popular 

representatives were in an absolute majority 
in the councils, viz, in Beng.al and in C P., 
there bas been an actual set back in the 
progress of education during the last six 
years In Bengal, the enrolment in the 'high 
schools fell from 236, 479 (males) in 19l9 20, 
to 211,208 (males) in 1923-24, while in C. P, 
the figures are as follows — n 

. 1919-20 1923-24 

dumber in primary schools 240,641 231, 577 

„ . (males) 

number in high schools 3S96 3854 

This is regrettable, especially in the 
Central Province®, where elementary educa- 
tion compares unfavourably with most of 
the provinces It is significant, however, to 
note that while the progress of pnmarj 
educatiou has not been what might be 
desired during the British period, the recorda 
of secondary and university education fell a 
diffferent tale During the year 1924-25, 
enrolment in secondary schools in India was 
not less than b per cent of tho whole popula- 
tion This ’ , says Prof Kushbrook William®, 
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“is a proportion far greater than the 
corresponding figures for liOglaud and 
■\Vale-s ” Again the percentage of matri 
culates undergoing unirersit; education is 
much higher in India than in Fogland The 
overcrowding in the universities in India 
tends to lower the standard of nniversity 
education 

the keen appreciation of secondary and 
nniTcrsity education among the mi Idle 
classes in India has been due to the utili 
tarian value of such education Till now 
such education has bought wealth and social 
po^itnu through the practice cf the learned 
professions and through government service 
The time is however fast approaching it I as 
alreidv arrived m some of the privinces — 
when higher education cannot fulfil the 
expectations of material advancement to any 
large extent It la iberefoie essential that 
the popular view of the raemotary value of 
higher education should be replaced bv a 
conviction of Us cultural advantages as affird 
mg a sound general training for life It is 
also highly desirable that the field for 
vocational education should be widened 
both to provide for counter attraction again t 
the msh fir umvcrsity education and the 
learned professions as well as to prevent a 
widespread discontent with education by the 
creation of fro»h fields of employment 

The popularity of secondary and univer 
sity edncation in India would seem to show 
that edocational activitits have hitherto 
bpncfltpd only ouo sect )0 of the population 
the middle classes. While tho middle classes 
in the country have been moderni ed m 'ome 
re>pects by contact with western tbonghts and 
wo>tern instititions the masses of our people 
havo remained lu abysmal ignorance. The reforni 
ed Councils have tbu» a clear and a solemn 
duty towards the illiterate section of the 
population. Tho vast majority of the Coon 


cillors are drawn from the middle classes 
As representatives of a section of the people 
who have so far thoroughly benefited by the 
system of cducatiou in vogue our Councillors 
owe it to themselves to see that the benefits 
of elementary education are brought to the 
homes of the silent and illiterate poor who 
toil patiently and honestly to rontributo 
perhaps tbo largest quota of the public 
revenues To quicken the expansion of 
primary education hy the courageous adoption 
of a system of compulsion to resuscitate 
Tillage life by the liberal infusion of a 
judicious blending of traditional ideals and 
the new light to broad base the political- 
activities of Indian national life on the secure 
foundation of the awakened consciousness 
of a literate electorate— this is tho sacred 
ta«k of the custodians of popular liberties 
in our Councils If they rise equal to the 
need of tho times the future of India is 
bright and assured 


I Indian Census Report 19'’! 
w*j From The World Tomorrow quoted by The 
ilodentRemw Auan t 19’o 
v* „ only were to be considered literate 
woo could wnte a letter to a fnend and read the 
Census of India, 1921 Volume I 

ebipter > III 

• The 4oih Annual Report of the Edi-catioa 
^pmmeni Japan 19 0-21 quoted by the Modem 

/utir e UwO 

‘ hdojation in England and Valos Report of 
^Educauon 1020 2o the Statesman s 

• India to lV4'>o Prof Ri^hbrook \\dliam 3 . 

T CoavocatiOD Ad 1 ess by Dr Sir Brajendranath 
b<jlto ibe Bombay Duiver&ity A I'^^ust IJJo 

• The Indian Census Repor., I'I’l 

t Indu m 19-4-23 by Prof Rashbrook 
\\ ilium'*. 

•«. Times of India Year Book, 1926 Indian 
Census Report 19-M ^ mi. 

«i Tunes of I« dia Year Dxik l9-’6 The Indian 
Ctn»u3 Report 19 »l **iu.at* 

1 * Indu m 1924-23 Prof. Rushbrook Williams- 


INDIAN ART IN PRAGUE 

Bt SIGKID L. KUBA 

T hat 1 » m t directly m Prague As i£ On the walls were fourteen medinm- 
it wiuld not dare it appeared modestly sized guaefa paintings and loosely strewn 
m the “Russ-ian Circle, being thus on tables were roanv reproductions of works 
a guest of our guoats. same crafUmen. There were drawmes 
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-so varied that one could hardlj give limits 
to the cunningly combined colours md 
shade« now sharp, almost cclalnnt, now dumb 
They represent always a fancy, dream or 
meditation, or a fairy tale The Song of 
the Ram,” The Vanishing Daj,’ ‘Krishna 
and Arjuna.” 

Mrs Adur gladly gave any information 
and the interested listcnera added their 
thonghts and comments Our Sculptor BileV, 
sees m the^e paintings not onlv a synthesis 
of an ancient Asiatic culture but feeU also 
a sort of relationship with the slow orlhodov 
"East Ho even connects it through Russia 
with the Balkans and he deplores that the 
cult of Byiil and Methodius came so soon 
to an end, for otherwise this grand hoe 
might have reached oven as far as Bohemia. 
The Byzantologue Professor Okuniev remarks 
that the faces in the pictures show more 
the Iran than the 'Mongolian type, although 
the latter typo traditionally is moro valued 

^Vo hnd that on the old w orks the names 
of tho masters do not appear, as such 
a signature in ancient Hindu thought 
was regarded as misplaced vanity 

Thus this art having grown ancient, 

reaches a kind of mouumcQtality. 

mcspoctiio of Size as overy anonymous 

art docs becoming in that way ^ collective 
art, like national song^ Gothic architecture, 
eta Tho pictures of tho living masters 
already show names Wo meet liere ono 


of the foremost Nandalal Bose On one of 
the compositions in a quiet harmony we 
notice the mmo of Tagore and wo learn that 
the artist is a relative of the renowned 
Indian poet 

Tl«e flames and decorative effect connect 
the pictures with Japan and China and tho 
watch-word Away from realism” leads 
them sometimes even to an inverse perspective 
Here and there one can recognize Western 
inflaenco (compare ‘The Vanishing Day” and 
Bockhus Tho Silonce m tho Woods”) 

The greatest interest and enthusiasm wero 
roused by the rich and splendid compositions 
of the frescoes from the Ajanta cave*, of 
which there were several reproductions. 
Very interesting aUo were the reproductions 
of 16th and 17tb century miniature paintings 
with all their sharpness and clarity still 
so tender It looks as though they had 
inspired Oscar Wildes illustrator, Beardsloj 
Wo noticed two types, 'Mughal aud Rajput 

It gavo one tho impressiou of listening 
to the tales of a Thousand and One Nights, 
when suddenly from the adjoining room 
resound the tunes of aocicnt Russian and 
Persian Songs ^7o then have tea in 
Russian fashion and a grand danghter of 
Tolstoi, showing a remarkable resemblance 
to her great grand-father, sings with her 
inherited strength of temperament, Uie 
passionate airs of Mo'^covian gypsies. 


UOSAllY 


Bt GhOKOU nONOLVS JOHNbOK 


I vtruog my beads of memories today 
On bended knee I pickM thorn one by ono 
Vrom rid forgotten gruttcc'. whero they la>, 
Unnc lightly in the vcar« long j’ast and dona 


I strong them on a shining, siher strand, 
Upon niy lipa tho nun like mystery 
Of wordless prayer, which none may undoraUnJ 
Who do not wear a phantom ro ary 
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UmttraUtj of GocUtngtit 


I F it were possible to summariao modem 
Mo in oco word, that word would bo 
ftpeed Rcnowiog Wcmblcr, to many 
. “y ^“ers, may seem to bo heluoJ tho 
Bmes. Tho British Empire Exhibition was 
opened on SL GeorBo’s Day. lOdl. with 
ceremonial A long time has pa^scd 

S IsJl •'T'.'"'’" '• Tto Wembley 
malt 

4® of tho Erapiro . “the 

bepnaiDg of a now epoch m tho tnstory of 

there cannot bo 
Shi,« ^ places beforo tho 

miio a living pictnto ot tho history of tho 
n^/fn? present structure, that it 

Jod activities 

an intimate 

^®L®® impressive rcscla- 

"®° ‘ce Empire , in short , that it is a 
complete microcosm of tho Erapiro 3Ioro- 
*1 It cannot tut prove an eyo-opener to 
ine peoples of tho outside world, rcvcalioc 
ortign visitors tho reality of tho Empire. 
Wembley is an event of paramount im- 
portanco in international politics as well 
*i® *®icrnational economics, and that 
19‘’i-5 of Wcmblty far beyond 

failure from au exclusively 
Dsiness point of view — expenses of cstablish- 
management not being covered — 
reviewed with patriotic 
tnuiiisjj] Articles havo been published 
®^P°ry of 3Vembley which aro typical of 
s English framo of mind It jjas been 
^ccrfaiDcd that within IGO days-tho atten- 
?S"®®„„^a’'eraging about 100.000 a day— 
I„i. ‘■CO Bio Kxhi- 

oiuon, and theso numbers hj^vo been com- 
ented npon as oxcccding tho population of 
Uitralia, Canada, Now Zealand and tho 


*'fnca by more than 2,000.000 But 
tho total aftendanco is only a “record” as 
i»V’ ®*“‘®Bion3 in England aro concerned 
It has been passed over in bashful silence 
that in round numbers 0 000,000 of them 
were school boys and scboobgirls under tho 
caro of their teachers, and. what u more. 

1 Biat btlvecn 2'50CH3,000 

and ,.0.000000 people would visit it. It h just 
tho sniDo with other hard facts of statistics : it 
IS p^s^ over in silence that Wembley faUs 
Chicago 

loS?. 32,500.000 , 

1000 . 39000,000) or that Wembley docs not 

w.^h“ihJr'”“/^“y®v‘ compared 

with the first exhibition of 1851 (0,000,000). 
Instead of that, it n emphasised that tho 

they were 

0^ some -10 nations, all nations of 
Europe and America being reprosentod as 
well as nearly all nations of tho Far East . 
and It IS not left unsaid that 1 kings and 
6 rjiiccns wero among them 

Ifo thinks It’s a dreadful placo”, inter- 
jected a member of his family, when, oRer 
paying bis very first visit to tho British 
hmpiro Ljhibilion, 0 U Shaw waa 
tnY'ihH'*?’ '"Ijr'io'rer* II ,s mdccj, 
and Ibo ficurea of tho heavy coata involved 
fantastic as they aro to Central KnropiJ— ’ 

It IS estimated that £12,000,000 has 
been expended npon it-givo bat a 
small idea of tho magnitude of fhn 
elfotl crystallised in Wembley, ft ,s a 
rather oxaeting task to do justice to IhJ 
vast array of oxhibits n, palacL n„j 
pavilions, thtniigcd with crowds “h„ “x. 
hibition ta orerdono, males tho hormo 

r,Ev'’"n°' r'‘"i”“ '»» laggledy? 

piggledy One feels ns if stmllm,, Vl,-‘ ,7 ■ 
a great warehouse rather than n eh 
And too much of a S thinVis Z'l"T 

nothtng Tho innsonms n l and d'own the 

connlxy li.vo been pinodered . 00 . iL n*?; 
OctohiftTtlll.'ii’y'’ *‘»»*rd, Satnidai,' 
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difierent specimens of wool in the 


Australia 

pavilion are lent by the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and the carved Maori house at the 
side of the classic white New Zealand 
building was stored in the crypt of the same 
Side by ■'ide at the stand of 


display — with exhibits of English industry, 
of English agriculture, of English schohrship, 
of English arts, of English Government But 
it may be mentioned by the way that they 
have the effrontery to exhibit stolen goods 
tlie interesting models _of f^nmus 


museum aiae oy •Jiue at me -^tauu u* — b — . o, 

perfumes there is an elderly lady preaching passenger ships shown by the White star 
theosophy and pufflng_ Weraluj_e_ By_^ Lme_(m tte Pate 


Side of the Nobel explosives, manufacturing 
of cream tarts is demonstrated, and immediate- 
ly afterwards you have to bear bath rooms * 
Goods, are dinning into your ears, so to 
speak, and you must be glad that there are 
no touts.” In the palace of Engineenng, 
406 exhibiting firms, all of them aiming at 
placing before the public as much as possi- 
ble, must be content with 278 stalls you 
may imagine with what results ' Engines are 
treading on each other’s heels, so to speak 
Wherever you loot, you get the same im- 
pression. The whole grounds are bespangled 
with advertising kiosks and bungalows of 
Goodwill Societies, etc 

Nevertheless there is one spot wbicb 
affords a comprehensive general survey the 
Empire stadinm, ‘the largest ateua in the 
world,” which can house about 125000 
spectators Situated on the southern eroiuence 
of the grounds, it is a mo^t massive and 
impressive, though somewhat gloomy and 
prosy building, towering above all others. 
The stadium dominates the landscape It 
was here that the ‘Pageant of Empire’* 
was presented, occupying three successive 
eienmgs from beginning to end a dramatic 
representation by 12,000 performers, bringing 
home to man and child a lesson in Imperial 
history and the meaning of the Empire, 
transforming into living reality episodes that 
up till then had been mete history book 
affaitb, suggesting the thrilling deeds of 
modern heroism along with those of the 
older time, the whole winding up with an 
apotheosis of Empire In a word, the 
Empire stadium is a spot where to take a 
bird’s eye view of tho exhibition as well as 
to catch “omething of its innermost 
meaning 

This is not the place where to desenbo 
oxhibiU in detail, nor is it worth while to 
produce an oxhaustivo descnption There 
are two sets of paMlions of entirely different 
character Tlio larger half of thy whole area 
IS crammed-^tbanks to tho lavish scale of the 

• Cp a number of irticles devoted to the 
of Empire in the third special 
the Ttmtg Jal> 29 


those of the “Majestic,” — - , 

liner (56 500 tons), formerly the Bismarfc 
of the Hamburg America Line, and of the 
"Homeno” (31,1)00 tons), formerly the 
“Colombus” of the North German Lloyd 
The Palace of Engineering, the Palace of 
Industry and tho Amusement Park con- 
stitute the bulk of the English half of the 
Exhibition The “non-English” part of 
Wembley is a world by itself, a picturesque 
compilation of buildings of all sizes, a 
bewildering variety of styles The peoples 
of the British nations all over the world, 
representatives of many races, can be met 
with here From the four corners of the 
earth, the Empire has sent its treasure, us 
wonders, and its wealth, the endless varia- 
tions of which can only be seen in a senes 
of visits, and no “capitalist” would be neb 
enough to buy all the things offered for salp. 
Even the very attempt to describe them 
would be an encyclopaedia of the ‘Impenum 
Britannicum ” 

Meanwhile let us try to form an adequate 
idea of the whole ' From a purely aesthetic 
point of view, it is true, you may say, it is 
a want of taste to pack within a compara- 
tively small space — the whole of the area 
covering 216 acres — buildings of various 
styles , you may say, it is bad tasto to put 
the white silhouette of India Pavilion against 
the background of London mist and drizzling 
rain But you must bear in mind that these 
are msuSiciencies as yet beyond the sphere 
of human strength And you never will 
get rid of the impression that all Wembley 
13 but a theatre, an image and a simile o* 
far-off zones the intrinsic being of which 
cannot be transferred to the Thames. Nay, 
too many of the sacred things of foreign 
parts have been vulgarised and profaned at 
the all British fair,— -though a very distin- 
guished sort of fair It must bo abundantly 
dear to anybody who has seen the e\hibi" 
hon that there is some distinct purpose m 
it tho native and indigenous character of 
the far-off parts of the Empire is not allowed 
to como to daylight 

Let me give as an instance what must 
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impress itself oa all nbo ever have seen 
it the Indian pavilion nith lU court ^anl, 
its fretted tracery, and aspirin;; mmareta 
reachiD? sVyward- Hie architecture breathes 
of the East , it u desired on the basts of 
the Moghul architecture uf Northern India m 
its I7tb century pnme, Dravidian and 
Saracenic features being hanooniscd into ono 
consistent nhole But upon entering tho 
courts tho visitor feels disappointed. There 
are elephant tusks, there ts a section devoted 
to tho fvild Iifo of tho jungle, sbotved by tho 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, it is 
tma Bat there is a strange contrast betivecn 
tho placid dignit; of the outer court and tho 
picture presented within. There w plenty of 
convincing and ocular proof of Indus 

industrial life and her commercial resources, 
there « an eFcctivo rcprfo>eatatiQO of modem 
factene* — hut whoever svent there in order 
to experience the soul of India, must turn 
hu hack on Wembley and seek eUenbero 
for bia knowledge , nay, ho i« positively 
thankful that the raystcrics of India CwUld 
not be frcigblcd across the ocean It is in 
vain that bo looks for documenU of that 
spintoality which in rtmofo antiquity 

thousands of years ago, procreated a full 
bloom cnlture and which pcrhajts. is just 
now mobilising for a now challeogo 

Wherever he bends bis steps to Bengal or to 
Madras, to the Punjab or to the North West 
Frontier he is always shown the same thing 
nothing but what is J'lijhsh m and about 
them 1-nelish plants Pnghsli fjotcromcnl 

buildingv English barracks and bngUsh naval 
bases — all of them manifestatuns of a culture 
which, as yet, has not produced evidence to 
support Its prettneo of posing m tho role of 
superiority to India s culture of old 

Tho earao statement holds good for uuiioa 
as well Outside, it is tho tno t picturcwjuc 
of tho many pavilion®, ‘wrapped m the 
enchanted atmosphere of tho V asl hut insido 
there IS nothing but cviJenco of IJurnias 
progress towards "modcrnisitiou . ol her 
industry and hci commerce 

^Yhatcver may be Ihcir occupation loglish 
People return homo from India after a lew 
years, it is only a more or lc=3 flyiuK 
they pay to her Tho same holds good with 
srgard to India's Pavilion at \\cmbley Xndjas 
]^e character is overshadowed by r ngian 
'The knglish symphony rings out la 
melodies, and only to and fro fine and 
delicate sounds of tho Far East like the 
temple bells of Burma — aro lutermingtca 


Whoever ha® come to W’embley hoping to 
catch tbs soul of India or of Ceylon, or of 
llougkoag, bos returned m utmost disappoint 
meot llo was shewn nothing but Vngiand in 
tbcto dependencies and colonies, and this 
picture, indocd. bos been presented to him m 
hundreds of wearisomo rehearsals, so that it 
mujil impress itself on him, so that ho cau- 
oot shot his eyes nor pay no heed to tho 
mighty impression Ibo British Ktnpiro 
could Dot bo built up save by pioneers never 
losing themselves lo foreign manners and 
customs never drawing m tho sweet poisons 
of the tropics, never assimilating tho un-carthly 
ideas of Buddha, but adhering staunchly to 
(heir inborn prmetpio, being always Uio same, 
remaining Englishmen and thus by their 
steadfast and unswerving will, calling into 
existence another Britain out of and in tho 
fat off parts. This characteristic feature of 
Empire building is adequately demonstrated 
IQ Wembley Tho visitor is shown England 
m her colonics and dependencies and that 
appears to be all tho average Fnglivlimau 
Lnews of them therewith ho pretends to 
have a real Luowlcdgo of tho most secret 
folds of their hearts In fact, ho knows 
nothing of tho inmost soul of tho^o vcnirablo 
cultures which aro to bo supeihciaily ia> 
oculatcd witha British made sham civilivatiin 

Thcro aro pavilions it is true, whero 
England is generous and indulgent whcrovir 
sbo comes ocross primitive cultures 
which cannot mean any danger to her at nil 
Tho natives of Now Zealand and tho N'egiois 
of tho Gold Coi‘'t, they ato olloucd to 
exhibit tlieir thatched huts thoir mysterious 
drums their wooden idols their can ict aid 
their Side-arms vea to exhibit themselves and 
lo display a pictaro of their life truo to iho 
nail — fio much tho more tho I nglish culture 
stands out in hold relief agrinst theirs. 

Wandering fuitlicr afield in tho Ixliibitnii 
you run against a lavilion whtro tho 
dominions and colonics do their utmost in 
order to produce an exhibition of their 
fcspeclivo works of art tho I’aiaco of \rU 
ono fifth C'l of (ho total space bung given 
over tj tho artists tho painters and 
tiio sculptors, of India, Canada Austratia. 
Now Zealand, South tfnca and 
Burroa. But if you expected to realise that 
in new countries art is an expression of now 
life, you have to correct erroneous ideas All 
u based upon certain models and follows 
certain conventions Thero is on aJormii g 
wank of originality aud individuality— so raiicli 
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the more of conveutionalism, and, eg, what 
IS exhibited by Indian and Burmese 
painters is nothing but “trash” in companson 
with the wonderful collections of the Bnbsh" 
Museum and the Yictona and Albeit 
Museum 


And how is it with England herself ? The 
galleries are arranged with remarkable skill, 
but if the Tisitor to London wants to study 
British art, he must turn his back on 
Wembley and seek elsewhere forhis knowledge 
ho IS disappointed by its triviality and in- 
anity No important and commanding 
individualities stand out, all has been petrified 
by tradition, nothing but lull and stand-still 
and stagnation Catalogues say a good deal 
of the ‘Ultramodernists,’ of the ‘Impressionists,’ 
and the ‘Post impressionists,’ and the ‘Cubists, 
but judging from the samples Expressionism 
seems to have past by without a lasting 
impression, nor do Neo classicism and Yensro 
make themselves felt but very superficially 
It IS not the present day that has to tell 
something to the visitor, but it is the past 
as represented by tne Retrospective Loan 
Collectioa and the Six Ages of English 
Furniture, ' a senes of six apartments starting 
from the period of Higarth 


The Palace of Arts in itself is by no 
means a favounto place for English visitors 
and yet, there is one side-wmg that bouse* 
^0 holy shrine of all English pilgrims to 
Wembley who are enthusiasts of arts Queues 
are waiUng throughout the day for admission 
to the special gallery given up to the Queen’s 
Bolls House, the most remarkable achieve- 
raent of British Art and Craftsmanship” 
^Official Guide, p 69), a miniature palace 
about iVi tons of weight, designed in the 
style of tho last generation Furnilare, 
decoration, and architecturo are designed on 
tho scale of 1 meb to tho foot, o g , a four 
inch gramophone, tho records being rather 
snnUcr than a half penny Nothing has been 
forgotten in this Royal rcaidence, and round 
tho hngo plate-glass ca*o flows a never endiug 
stream of visitors. Nearly two thousand 

Sr' ^“'■0 assisted 

Sir i-dmii Lutyens in his work m tho 
1 alaco of Arts, however, it is out of placa 
Nothing u more typical and oxpressivo 5 
tho unircle of tho true-born Eogltshmaa as 
regards hu artistic taste. It is »h„ ^ 
with tho_ other most popular exhibit, attracting 
ihft ^ attention m Wembley ^ 

k\alc3 and his ranch m Canada. But you 


cannot «5ay you have been in Wembley unless 
you saw it 

In bad taste though they are, both of 
these exhibits give expression to tho deep 
significance of the British Empire Exhibition 
in a form which is sure to appeal to the 
simple man in the street in the most direct 
way Ihey are not held by the bond of a 
wntten constitution, their only tie is their 
common loyalty to their King and the Royal 
Family And thus it is easily accounted for 
why all visitors go to see the Queen’s Doll’s 
House and the Prince of Wales made of 
butter 

In fact it IS not the Palace of Arts which 
demonstrates the inmost meaning of the 
Empire The moral ties which link together 
the wide spread units of the Empire are 
elsewhere revealed to the foreigner, m a 
pavilion which is far off the Stadium but is 
far from being the least important the British 
Government Building, a building of massive 
dignity, 6 concrete-cast lions in front, 
including the apartments set aside for the 
King and Queen and members of the Royal 
family Here the Government exhibits what- 
ever it has to show Though it seems to 
have serious reason to complain of the 
attendance, it is most instructive and highly 
important On the lower level of the ‘Court 
of Honour’ there is sunk, a well containing a 
large scale contour map ,of the world, on 
tho familiar Mercator projection, set m 
miniature liquid oceans, where tiny model 
ships are going np and down the- Empire 
ways Branching off from the court are the 
exhibition galleries where are modelled a 
senes of British battles from Hastings to tho 
period of tho Great war In tho lower part 
of the Pavilion there is also tho ‘Admiralty 
Theatre’ where stories of military campaigns 
are staged, tho Raid on Zeebruggo proving 
an oicoedingly popular spectacle, far more 
than the bombing of London by night sbown 
by tho Air Ministry 

In short, it is in tho British Government 
Pavilion that Uie foreign visitor can reahso 
and mudt realise tho moral ties of tho Empire. 
Neither tho Polacp of Arts nor tho culture 
oi tho subjugated peoples as represented in 
their rcspoctiTo pavilions, are tho main 
purport of Wembley England’s power is tho 
cnlturo of tho British Etnpiro just as Romos 
power was tho culture of tho Roman Empire. 

Power” 13 the loading idea of Wembley as 
a whole, and considered from this point of 
view, there is no doubt that it can hardly 
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{ail to $tnkc crea the least corDpIaccat 
citizea nrith a deep patnotisni and a fnaTiag 
pride ol race, bcin?, m it is, a true refloxloa 
of how Kogland has moulded the globe and 
ho\r she is preparing to model it henceforth 
And whjt else are the inner meaning 
and the ori^ual purposes of Wembley ^ 

Un tillingly wo ca»t a backward glance 
at the first exhibition of Ibol the opening 
scene of which has been enthusiastically 
described by Thackeray , and more than once, 
exhibits of ISol aro put sido by side with 
thoso of 1’j2-1 (e g, model necdlc-nuVmg and 
a kitchen range, both of them m tho 1‘alico 
of Industry). 18ol symbolised England 
having successfully surmounted tho danger* 
of ISIS as implitd above all m tho Irish and 
the Chartist problems lOJl symbotizes 
England having succe^^^ully oscrcomo llio 
most threatcnig peril? whicli tho Empiro up 
to this day has ever faced 

When dcclanng tho Exhibition open tho 
King said 


I pn> that by iho llessic? of Qod il uu> 
C08U ICO to tho nuity and proipenty of alt mj 
wop •‘s and to tho ivice and aell letne of ihi. 
ypj'd -ACp eg- WemUoy QuiJe— Daily News 
IitOnP 8) 


Tho I>aguo of Nations Union however, 
so profusely commented upon in tho Anglo* 
oaxoD conotnes, visitors really need trouble 
to find, it has a very very poor kiosk behind 
tho mo»t improssivo IJritish Oorcroment 
This contrast, is it intentional'’ 

^0 peace and well being at tho world 
— well bat as England conceives it And 
bow these complimentary words arc inter 
preted, 13 best illustrated by tho othcial 
souvenir 


The design of the Gold raskcl gives elmuent 
expression to tho Snint othnipiro. Tho jVorlu 
resting on four Untish Lions is indicalivo of tho 
importance the Hnlish hmpiro wicWs lo the 
^n^rs of tho ^Sorl^’ tOflici^ Guide, p. fC) 


The task of naming the streets and 
avenues m tho Exhibition grounds picked 
wit with globe lanterns was done by 
Rudyard Kipling, “tho Poet of Empire/ and 
hipling has specially written "tho Song of 
the Bridge ’ which holds together tho 
various events in the production of tho 
Pageant of Empira 

Prom a purely political point of viow, 
the purposes of tho Exhibition as set out m 
the oQlcial literature were as follows — 

„ "U) To mako tho diiTercnt races of tho British 
-tropiro letter known to each other, ana UJ 


to detuo^trati} lo tho jieoplo of BnUm tho almost 
ilumiutle possibilities of th? Dominions, ColonitS, 
ana IXjv.ntjcnc.es oversK.as."* 

Irifst of all the purpose for which 
Wembley was started was to bnng homo lo 
tho Lmpiro a deeper senso of tho kinship of the 
peoples of tho League of Hriti'-h Nations, 
aod therowilh to streogtheu tho «CDtimental 
lies of tradilioo and servico that bind to- 
getlier tho many and wide-spread units of 
tho whole 


During last summer, larger numbers of 
visitors from tho Dominions and Colonics 
overseas havo bt on drawn tohnglaud than 
bavo ever before como to that island in any 
one jear From tho four corners of tho 
earth they have como with tho big liners of 
tho variou-. shipping group? , they haio 
como from tho uttermost part? of tho ocean, 
from tho wholo of tho hnglish speaking 
world Wembley lia> produced an intimato 
exchange of idea* of opinions and of points 
'^bich IS likely to prove fir more 
worth than tho occasional and formal con- 
ference? of a tow leaders It has Jed to tho 
rcoowjog of old tic? and tho formation of 
now ones to tho development of mutual 
friendship and knowledge Roprtsentiics 
from tho Drihsh countries of tho old and 
tho DOW worlds havo come to mutual 
sympathies and mutual understanding 

But tho mam purpose os sot out m tho 
olhcial publications was to bring homo to 
tho heart of tho Lmpiro what tho hmpiro 
'*n-® . Wembley 

aflordcd a splendid opportunity of diffusing 
imormatioD concerning temtonos of which 
tho averago English public hitherto had 
lutio knowledge To many millions of 
people tho very name? of tho various colo- 
nics of tho British hropiro ucro altogether 
unknown When stopping insido tho door-* 
way of many a pavilion they stood appalled 
at tho measure of their ignorance 3Iany 
millions curao by water and land to learn of 
thing? surpassing tho knowledge of all but 
a few economic and political students . thov 
all havo lighted upon something of wh ch 
they previously were not awaro Wemb S 
may bo supposed to havo an educatioS 

influcnw of far reaching cl.aracter m en 
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normal service have been run in order to 
transport millions of people from tlio Lnglish 
towns and tho English country sido to tho 
pavilions pouring out the wonders of tho 
far off parts and the wealth of distant lands 
Many manufacturing firms brought their 
work people and ofhco staffs by special 
excursion that they might obtain from 
their own expenence a clearer view of tho 
assets of the Empire as a whole And they 
were taught a great object les&on of the 
latest achievements of Imperial history 
"Wembley has at least rubbed into them tho 
actual knowledge that they do haie a world 
embracing Empire that they truly have a 
great heritage It has biought home to them 
a sense— however vague— of the responsibi 
hties which citizenship of the British 
Empire involves It has brought a fresh 
realisation of the great work yet to be done 
and of tho problems which are still ahead 
And if It has done tl is work of education 
that in itself is no small thing 
vw educational point of view 

Wembley bas been au experiment on a largo 
scale Both old and joune can make the 
giaud tour of the Empire they indulge lo 
passing by boaU on tho Labe from India to 
Now Zealand to take breakfast in Australia 
to take tea in HongKong and to find a very 
pleasant haven of rest and dinner m too 
dining car on the tram to the west of 
the pavilion of South Africa. Wherever 
you look there is machinery in motion and 
the wheels are going wound 

■Wernbley has realised the valtto of the 
cmeraa as a recrmling .geooy Nearly all 
the panlions have their attendant cinema 
theatres at which for the purpose of propa 
ganda programmes of special aims are 
S I irae/ 'a”".'”® Illustrating erery aspect 
of hie and industry ,n the Dominions and 
flee shows hare been crowded each 

Quite apart from the Imperial Seoul 
from Tuenst“V°.°^ 5'”““ “'® ” 

irom August I to August 8 there were 
nnd girls 

under the care of their teachers It is ?st. 
mated that over 5 millions of school children 
toMibUm raoX beta 
Study was , as,, “Bulletin ol Empire 
eiuny was issued reaching within a fam 

..eT.,sS':fTdnUr”‘wffr™dS 


not only for reduced railway fares and ad 
mission but for rccognitioa of the visit as an 
item of education bpccial hostels were 
prepared at X’ark Royal and Dollis Uill m 
order that they might thoroughly study all th& 
Hungs which were often dealt with very 
tersely in their school books 

I content myself with theso illustrations 
of tie educational aspect of Wembley 

1110 success 13 still to bo proved Tor 
the moment it is of course an intangiblo- 
thiog and it remains to bo seen whether the 
seed will bear tlio destined fruit It cannot 
be overlooked that there seemed to bo 
some slackening m allcgianco to the Empire- 
and Uiat tho imagination of tho Empire was 
a little slow in catching fire for Uembloy 
But It seems not unreasonable to believe 
ttiat the ties of sentiment that bind tho 
peoples together bave been strengtnened 
a^flin and tliat tlio impenal idea, inspite of 
all party intngucs has been stabilised ooco 
moro. 

It is for tho future alone to give answer 
whether Wembley has created a more active 
interest of the ordinary citizen in matters 
of Impenal concern Tho Empire needs 
active service Wcmbloy was started as a 
practical and a most instructive emigration 
agency One of the mam objects of the 
Pavilions of the Dommions is to demonstrate 
tho advantages of over sea settlement and 
to further it as much ns possible 

Britain — to the Empire '• Tho emigration 
movement has, of course its beanng on tho 
problem of British unemployment. The 
labour markets of Great Britain are already 
crowded and overstocked Therefore it is 
argued that now is the time when tl e llother 
Country has to quicken the interest in her 
rich domains as a home for her surplus 
population that England unable to find 
profitable employment for great numbers of 
her people should make greater efforts 
efficiently directed and controlled to settle 
some of the qualified unemployed m the 
wide empty spaces which are waiting for 
them at the same time consolidating the 
structure of the I mpire 

Discussions of parties and statesmen 1 ave 
resulted in the Empire Settlement Act, which 
became law in May 1 )^2 It is entitled 
An Act to make better Provision for further 
mg British Settlement in His Majesty s 


Title of a poem by Alfred Noyes pnnted for 
oi? second specul I section (May 

24) of the Times of London 
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Oversea Dominions and provides far reaching 
schemes for assistance m re pect of passages 
initial allowances, training and otherwise 
For the encouragement of emigration the 
Act provides a sum of £3 000000 a year for 
the next 18 years In actual fact less than 
half a million pounds has been spent and 
progress is painfully slow 

All Dominions and Colonies are crying 
out for settlers There is au embarrassment 
of riches — all they lack is population J^eir 
white population needs ro-inforcemcnt There 
Is a present need for a more equitable 
redistribution of the Empire s white popula 
tion The empty spaces otbrseas must be 
peopled with British citizens of energetic 
and enterprising character All of the 
Pavilions place before the visitor the oppor 
tnnitiej) open to emigrants and the hope 
which undeveloped countries hold out to 
settlers from the old country They try to 
awaken in them a desire of seeking a new 
life Everywhere there are settlement bureaux 
complete with rentable pyramids of pampb 
lets setting forth the living conditioos 
Living expenses are lower'' rents and foods 
Me cheaper ' and last not least— the public 
Qodisg the Bntish rate of income-tax oppres 
light taxation ' fn short the discusstou 
IS running mainly on emigration as au ox 
pedieot for ameliorating existing adverse 
conditions, iHas appealing to the porse- 
instiQcts of the ^e-boru English middle 
classes of Puritan descent 

The centre of the propaganda is met 
With in the Over sea Settlement Gallery of 
the British Government Pavilion including 
models and designs illustrating the progress 
and prospects of Empire settlement Free 
band books are available regarding the 
Various dominions and experts are in attend 
ance to give information and advice to 
enquirers. It is driven home to the visitors 
that there are to the square mile in the 
United Ringdoin 482 persons in South Africa 
in Canada 2 4 m Australia lb in 
Southern Rhodesia less than 1 

Pictures show graphically the migration 
movement during the years from 1884 to 
1913 Rom 1904 13 one third of the 
persons leaving the United Kingdom settled 
I'l the United States of America. In 1923 
the total of skilled tradesmen m the metal 
and engineenag trade leaving for the U S 
jvas nearly 500 in excess of the men who 
left for other parts of the Empire Hence 
forth no emigrant ought to go to foreign 


countries and bo lost to the Empire Forsake 
the foolish idea that British Dominious are 
foreign countries ' 

Owing to the climate a good lot of 
temlones tropical or sub tropical is quite 
unsuitable for permanent settlement by the 
inbabitauU of Great Britain Opportunities 
are almost entirely m the Dominions Canada 
Newfoundland Australia New Zealand 
South Africa and Rhodesia 

To judge from my personal experience 
Australia and New /“aland make especial 
appeal to the British settler displaying a 
most extensive propaganda by meaus of 
an infinity of leaflets Though id Australia 
there were strong opponents to immigration 
mainly representatives of the Labour Party 
and trade unions the British and Australian 
Go~eniaients have come to an agreement 
that Bntish settlers with a minimum capital 
of £300 may obtain prepared farms in 
AnstraJia, the necessary further money for 
stock and equipment being advanced by the 
State Governments Western Australia mas 
a big scheme for organised group or com 
muDity settlement, being m operation for 
about 2 years but rather -ostly in its 
iDitid stages It is hoped to settle 76000 
people within 3 years Rhodesia sets forth 
the low rate of her income tat Mamed 
persons whose income is less than £1 000 
^r annum pay no income-tax The 
Dominion of Canada “the granery of the 
Mpire absorbs now a days the bon s share 
of Bribsb settlers The Canadian National 
Railway Company and the Canadian Pacific 
Rmlway Company the twin pavilions of 
which flank the Dominion Pavilion have 
signed an agreement in accordance with the 
terms of the Pmpire Settlement Act for the 
settlement of families on farms of their own 
on the routes of their railways New 
Brunswick and Ontario make a free eiant 
of 100 to 200 acres of forest land on coudi 
tions of residence and cultivation to any 
seMer oyer 18 years of ago. lo Canada 
there is a special Soldier Settlement Act 
1919 proyiding highly favourable terms for 
Imperial ei serv.oemen A most .mporlant 
branch ol the Over Sea Settlement Committee 

S B^t,sh°w^ . Solllement 

of British JVoraen taking care of house hold 
workers hospital nurses home-helps etc 
oven advancing cans m specially approved 
oases to help w.th the passage money It 
present domestic servants under 17 recei™ 

(roe passages to ^e^v Zealand while Canada 
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assists them by way of a loan up to tho 
whole cost of transportation if necessary , 
all through the Dominions there is a clamour 
for efficient domestic help A number of 
schemes haie been arranged with ranous 
Philathrophic Societies, who are dealing with 
special classes of persons, eg tho Catholic 
Federation the Methodist Brotherhood, tho 
S P C K. tho Y M C A Nor has tho 
Salvation Army been laggard since in October, 
1903, tho Emigration Department came into 
existence The Church Army is making plans 
for an extension of Church Army Overseas 
Settlement work m Australia All of these 
private agencies aim at giving the necessary 
human touch” to the machinery of emigration 
by arranging for reception and introduction, 
etc 

An infinity of leaflets and handbooks have 
been distributed among tho visitors making 
appeal to the one or the other class of 
would be settlers, cj, single men, single 
women, adult emigrants with their families, 
widows with families, boys and girls— all of 
them are subjects of attention 

But the especial appeal is to the farmer 
who can make a much better start on a 
given capital in tho Dominions than lu Great 
Britain, while mechanics, labourers and 
footory hands, both stilled and unskilled, are 
warned against leaving in search of employ- 
ment they are only occasionally m demand 
on special requisitions Ihe Dominions 
being in the mam agricultural countries, 
openings for artisans or industrial workers of 
any kind are few They all oppose strongly 
an influx which, quite apart from the dwell 
ing shortage might disorganise the congested 
local labour market They aim at counteract- 
ing the tendency of settlers to drift into the 
already overcrowded big towns They are 
keen to fill the prairie and the buslu the 
virgin lands Land which has lam dormant 
for years and years, is to be put under 
the plough Those unexpenenced m 
fiwm wort may undergo a course of tramme 
often provided free m order to gam ex- 
and knowledge of local conditions 
Settlers Assomation' 
^ a free course to 

intending settlers with capital thus trying tc 

j demand for young 

uoy wanted' is tho title of a leaflet 
realised that young trees are transplanted 


more succcsfully than old There are special 
organisations for promoting the emigrations 
of lads and boys, who can bo employed and 
trained by selected farmers tho boys being . 
under Government supervision, and ultimately 
aro hoped to run their own farms and to 
become farmers on their own account 

In short, the immediate transplantation of 
settlers is emphasised as a matter of vital 
importance, which must take place if the 
Empire is to continue its achievements And 
indeed it is a problem deeply alfecting the 
existence of the British Empire, a problem 
with whoso solution it stands or falls • 

It IS no edsy matter to say whether 
Wembley has proved a migration agent or not. 
Many millions, it is true, have had actual contact 
with tho other Britams beyond the seas and 
have taken away with them, to read at leisure, 
literaturo concciniug them Representatives, 

0 g, of Australia and South Africa have 
made a great fuss about the many enquiries 
from would bo settlers, about people who 
have either gone to the colonies since the 
Lxhibition opened or who notified them of 
their intention of so doing But on the 

newspapers reviewing Wembley 
with exaggerated praise, are curiously silent 
as far as oversea settlement is concerned It 
may be brought back to the readers mind 
that life in the Dominions in no way means 
nllle work and high pay, that Kirm wort is 
nara and means long hours, that wages are 
low at first, that life on isolated farms is 
loneliness, that only strong and sound people 
are fit to rough it. After all is said, wo 
may doubt whether Wembley has prepared 
the way for the greater efficiency m the 
aistnbution of the population and therefore 
may be hailed as a success Whatever the 
future holds lo store, it is a starting point, 
rather than a winning post 

Empire settlement is impossible without 
Empire trade As not being an expert I 
shall not give a detailed account of the 
purely commercial aspect of Wembley, and 
commercial results will be more difficult to 
^tvey within tho near future than political 
Wesley was. m the words of the Princo 

01 wales, the shop window of the Empire” 


by ‘be way that or 
exc WhethS parentage are 

S Jt mterest BrS 
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The hconomy Conference being held in 1923, 
"Wembley was to bo a second and an ua- 
oRicial Conference of the Bntiih nations aH 
the more elLcacious 

StcieiiiDD, Chairman of the 
Exhibition Board has stated the commercial 
purposes as follovr^ 

(1) "To fnJ. m the dertlopmcnt and uttli-alioo 
01 the raw tiut^ials of tJio Empire, new Mtunea 
> (-) To foster inter Imperial 
tradeand open fresh world maikcU for Domiaioo 
aad nome products ’ • 


la the first place, tho immcasurabto wealth 
in tho colonics ts to bo 
utilized, 13 to bo turned into hard cash Tlio 
Dominions are clamouring as much for capital 
as for settlers. England, 'though cndcarouring 
to derelop tho raluo of her colonica by 
means of her big finances, though, o g, 
building up tho wholo of tho Indian railway 
system with her money.T has not yet done 
what she ought to , financo is an eternal 
bug bear in most of tho Dominions. It is 
^timated that there is now lorcstcd lo 
Canadian industry $ 3:0,000,000 of British 
thrico 03 mach of American Capital 
All of the Dominions maLo efforts towards 
J^ractioa of Capital for tho dorclopmcot 
01 the rosonreea by showing tho capacity for 
lorestment They try to bring home to tho 
nnancters their potentialities as a held lor 
lOTcstmcot as wcllasforspccuUtiToadrcnturo , 
experts aro in attendance to answer all 
cmiuines. Tho latest of tlio British self 
goreroiDg colonics. Rhodesia, which m 
addition to being a largo producer of gold. 
IS exporting more chromo ’oro than aoy 
country m tho world, displays a splendid 
propaganda South Africa, tho mines of which 
are producing sixty percent of tho world’s 
gold, impresses tho visitor no less by tho 
cool matter-of-fact character of her leaflets, 
^ew Zealand makes good use of tho news- 
papers as far as possible Ontario points out 
her mineral wealth, gning away cartloads of 
'ery well designed mineralogical maps St 
uelena, Ascension, Tnstan do Cunba <in Iho 
booth African Pavilion), small a» they are 
of them aro distributing largs numbers of 
mforraativo pamphlets, issued very often in 
co-operation with tho respective shipping 
companies Attracting capital by means of 
appealing to tho tourists and sportsmen is 
another peculiar k^aturo of some lealWs 
-'Cnfoundland, selected by tho late laird 


t 


"Qta Times, no 41 770 p XL 
This statement 13 not ciuito 


correct IM. il H, 


- 37-3 


NoithclifTa as tho sito for tho gunt mills at 
Grand Falls which aro to supply paper for 
the various IlarrasHortli publications dwells 
on her place, a» “tho Norway of tho New 
World.” As far as my oxperienco goes, 
Johauue:.bcrg and Port Llizabeth aro foremost 
m advertising. 

Of just tho same importance and still 
more emphasised is tho other point of 
coniojtrcial purposes “to foster inter-Impcnai 
trad© and open fresh world markets for 
Dominion and homo products,” as Lord 
btovcnsoQ has it That is tho reason why 
you are told so many stones of railwajs, of 
ports and of shipping lines. Communications 
and transport are nnltci^ of tho uttermost 
mo.ucnt to tho British nations. First of all 
English agriculturo and Kughsh industry is 
to bo promoted I>ct mo giro a fow examples 
of sections that make especial appeal to tho 
visitor Ihero are tho breeding of poultry 
and tho output of eggs )“use British Eggs '") 
there are British toys and British musical 
lostrumeots , there are tbo industries of 
British bilk (Leek) and of British laco 
INotUogham, Ayrshire), there is a display of 
British-mado boots and shoes. The chemical 
‘'cctioo has involved an expcndituro of 
1 100.000 They liad soino reason m doing it, 
indeed In 1922 tho imports to India of 
German dyeing stuff was H times os big as 
the amount brought from tho United Kingdom. 
India on tho wholo appears to bo tho soro 
point of tho commercial ns well as tlio 
political system * 

Both the (Jnitcd States and Canada aro 
felt as competitors to British industry with 
over increasing rsturiis of goods exchanged 
with India 'Iho amount of American film 
imported to lodia is enormously in otcess of 
that brought from any other country m tho 
world, liiclu'ling Groat Britain 

The furthering of English industry 13 
only one aspect of tho question Within tho 
vast otlMnsii utlho italish Empire praclicallr 
all tho raar matori.Is rcciuirej are to bo 
tound m suttcicnt iiuanlitics Goods which 
hodand cannot supply are lo bo oichanccd 
wilhiii the bounds of Iho component parS 
of tho lintish Commonwea th First of aU 
l>=«elflhat IS tanghr iicnco 
forth to order nothing but from within tho 

of fi-vTrSr 

Ktlsli-nolS of '“K' a;si“i S 

Cawnporo Bolshevist consniratir nor of 
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Empire The frieze in the Oversea Settle* 
ment Gallery makes it clear that the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom is largely 
dependent on outside sources, mainly foreign 
countries 

Some figures may bo quoted to demon- 
strate the imports coming from foreign 
countries Of the total imports of sugar, 
about 75 p c, came from outside the Empire, 
of foodstuffs in cans and bottles more (ban 
8J p a, of cotton more thau 95 p. c,of 
tobacco 95 p c , of bananas 88 p. c, of 
wood and timber 85 p c, of citrus fruiU 
83 p a, etc Wembley is devoted to tlie 
extension of trade between the Mother 
Country and the vaiious Dominions and 
colonies Immense propaganda is made for 
Indian tea and Canadian apples Autitnlia 
IS fighting to get into the British market and 
to drive out the ‘ best Danish ’ and the “best 
1. t Australian vineyard 

in full bearing, etc 

In a word, Wembley is an effort to 
leause the idea of a self supportmg Empire 
ihe doctuDo of a self contained Empire’ is 
peihaps, above all, the great lesson of 
Wembley It is the moral that may bo 

pS MSer“i' 

The attainment ofsucn objectives will col 
bo one of the first fruits of the Eibibilioo , 
if a venod 

Empire is not at present self- 
1 ^ ® fraction of the supplies of 

uieat Britain come* from within the Empire 
In many of its territories, it is confronted 
n aggressive trade compeUtor 

the United States— represented by a parti- 
cularly strong contingent of visitors-possess 
an overnhelming prepondeiance. A special 
4“^ v-ampaigD had to bo carred out in 
bouth America by bombarding vYitb letters 
the important buyers. The increasing control 
y America of cane sugar supplies is proving 

spslssi 
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of markets for all British goods. Visitors- 
from abroad, it is true, have como to sco the 
products put lu tlio shop window Re- 
presentatives from tlio pavilions liavo made 
a great fu-s about orders received and 
Spccifio trado enquiries made by buyers from 
without tiio Empire , they aro making confident' 
comments couccmiog the future trade. It 
cauiiot bo doubted that tlicio have been many 
concrete examples of (bo actual trade during; 
the exlnbitum But it would bo ill consider- 
ed to moasuie tho icsiilts by the actual busi- 
nc'-s done It la a question for tho future to 
deteruiino whether ‘Wembley has- been 
productive of lasting good in cvtcndiog the- 
markets for England and lior colonies 

And tho camo holds good with regard to- 
tho development of iiitei-Impcrial trade m all 
Its ramifications For Iho moment; the- 
Australian wines aro gaming m prestige and 
popularity, for the moment there aro remark- 
able returns relating to New Zealand butter^ 
A stioDg committee has been appointed to 
organise a scheme which will bring together 
sellers and buyers of tho Empire Bub 
future success depends largely ou tariff policji 
the principles of which do uot appear to be- 
settled Jn 1923, preferential tariffs have been 
promised, which are based ou a protectionist 
system And as yet, free trade is the idol 
worshipped by the laigest numbers of the- 
Euglisli people On the other hand, tho 
young industry of India clamours for effective 
protection against British competition In 
Canada,tbe woollen manufacturers aie demanding:; 
higher duties against British imports, and it 
IS also claimed that the boot and shoe industry 
IS seriously affected by British competition, 
ibe problem of an all British-customs Union 
seems to increase m di&cuUy instead of 

approaching solution 

..1, I have tried to give a rough 

sketch of Wembley as well as a general review 
of the reaultf achieved British newspapers- 
ha>6 deBued il as "the beginning of a new 
epoch in the history of tho Empire”. At. 

pr^ent itia impossible to assess the results- 
with any degree of accuracy For the tuner 
being It may be supposed that the Unity of 
strengthened and that 

component parts has 

been stimulated It will be sometime before 
one can gam some idea as to whether success- 

lilEJf wait and see 

whether direct advantages have been derived 
propaganda of Empire 
settlement, wbetherthe demand for investment. 
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<>f capital mil be aoa^crcJ and finally, haro to bo won At all ovcnts, IVcmbley Iia^ 

^vhuber the all British commercial amty will repealed to the world vrhich aro tho schemes 

bo Ti^rous enoash to open froah markets ot for tho future “Ife that hath an ear let him 

Ibo world. The Bntish hmpiro appears to hear 

^TO a future but it is a fituro that will March 0 10^1 


13AIILY HCCOLLLCTIONS 

B\ N \GL\DUV N \TII OUPTV 


V Wild Botiiooo 

I T <ihoald hare been stated at tl o outlet 
of tho chronicles of my eatly inipres 
sions that lifo in tho mofus il is sery 
‘di^ercnt from to life and I recall my 
wild rccklcssncas as a boy with coosidcrablo 
•trepidation )Iosl of tho m schief in ^tich 
sro revelled was innocent, but it vas full 
of serious bodily danger to whicli wo ncier 
gave a moments thought I was alvu>s 
the most daring and careless in our set ( 
was boro at Motihari tho sadar station of 
the Champaran district near Iho Terais of 
^cpal and niy father was again transferred 
to this station when I was about e ght )car3 
■of ago 3[y mother died hero after a fe v 
months \\e lived in a house belonging to 
the JIaharaja of Bctiah and called Iho 
•cAhaoni (camp) of Bctiah In front of tho 
house was a big iiaidati. In llotihari small 
pomes aro used as pack animals in tho saroo 
way as donkeys and bullocks aro used 
elsewhere Caravans of small traders used to 
bring these ponies to the mmdan and the 
'3iea removed tho pack*' turned Iho animals 
out to graze after hobbling them with a bit 
of rope tied round tho forelegs and fbeo 
marched off to tto bazaar with tho P»ck^ 
Tho moment tho men wero out of sight I 
ii-ed to let out a war wl oop and that wm 
tho signal for tl o ecstacy of joy ndc« Iho 
only price for which was a number of falls 
from our circus horses I redo bare back 
with the rope transferred from (be feet to 
tho mouth of tho horse for reins and * 
off half a dozen times every day with no 
worse effects tfan a swelled limb when tho 
friglleccd lone happened to place one of 
•its unshod hooves over some pait of niy 


body Tl oso wero my Grvt lessons m riding 
and later on I bccanio a fearle'^s rider when 
I had ionics of my own I carry honourallo 
scan of tl e teeth of do„8 and a monkey and 
of an operation under ell ruform wlcn a 
pcco of wood was extracted from iny arm 

pit 

At flhagalpur vlcn 1 was some years 
older lay cun taut companion in will fr lies 
was my cousin some years younger than 
myself J N Gupta no v a senior Bengal 
Civilian and Commissioner of tin Brcsidiiicy 
Division There vus a funny priest from Iho 
temple of Burhanath who always I uiUd us 
with a quaint blessing B V ias« 31 A pass 
7 A pass ' Wo lost no time m obtainiag 
Ihcro dfgiccs by jumping down into hankar 
pits half full of loosp red earth tho idea 
being that tho deeper tlo pit tho hghcr iho 
dtgreo to which we wero entitled in tho 
UuiTcrsity of BiUden ' Fatcr on when it 
canjo to tho real thing my Iittlo coucin got 
ibo 31 A degree all right while I suppose I 
got Iho / A degree for I never obtained 
any other ’ I have no regrets however, for 
to this romping out door lifo I owo my 
health and my )o\o of nature 


Olu PuNDir 

lu rey niDlh or Icalh year I joined ooo 
of tho lowpr foiros of the Government school 
at Chapra in tie baran district in Bihar 
Tl oro was nothing to complain of as regards 
Iho lead CVS wilh whom I got on very well 
but tlo Pundit who look our cla s in Hindi 
wM a more difficult proposition Ho was 
a dominie of an approved type corpulent 
ahabbily dressed and loud voiced Ho was a 
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martinet without any idea of disciplme He 
used to scratch various parts of his body 
constantly and made extraordinary coDtorhons 
and gnmances during the operation I have 
no idea of his learning but I do not think 
it was very profound Ho was certainly very 
much lacking in worldly wisdom and average 
comraonsense His son, a big, bulking 
lad several years older than the other boys 
and a promising replica of his father, was 
in our class and generally at the bottom of 
it He was without doubt the dullard of the 
class, and did very badly in all examinations, 
but when it came to Hindi his father, who 
was the examiner gave him the highest 
number of marks in the whole class with 
uniarying impartiality When the Pundit 
entered tlio class room some of the mischiev 
ous boys in our class u^ed to greet bim with 
joined hands raised to the forehead and tho 
words, Pandifji, pronoun” (for pranama). 
and the prompt reply was benchopary 
( ) stand upon the bench*” The 

Pundit did not know the meaning of the 
word pronoun,” and he never inquired 
but ho was convinced that it was a dis- 
respectful word He was alliterative while 
SCO ding the boys When ho found any boy 
inattentive ho used to say‘purrh pash (*1> *t*t) 
road, you brute. ” thougli brutes Lave never 
bwn known to read a book Some sly imn 
of mischief would ask, “ Punditji what is 
tho (compound) of gaga)i an 

caithen chatty, and t/ia/inji a rooo) ?” 

A rope IS tied to a chattv for drawmg Vatcr 
and that was the real sandhi but the Pundit, 
whoTieier had any ^enso of humour, would 
blandly reply. It is quite a simple sandhi, 
gaganjubahan ’ When excessively 

annoyed with any boy he threatened to report 
(headmaster) but ho never did 

E headmaster than tbo 

bchoola Mho had tho alarming lubit of 

A llonso roi AN Oium 
i.me «aa a young CiTiltan named Cool Ho 


was a short youug man who liad a big- 
□otion of himself aud was said to bo very 
offensive iii Ins ways One afternoon Mr 
Cook was driving m his trap to Revilganj, a 
small town a few miles to tho west of 
Chapra There was a Hahomedau fakir 
sitting by the roadside, and because this man 
did not get up and salam the Alagistrate 
Saheb Ur Cook slashed him across the face 
with Ins whip as he drove past The fakir 
remained sitting without any word of pro- 
test or complaint. He had in his hand one- 
of those gnarled and twisted horns so 
frequently carried by men of bis order Air 
Cook returned after a couple of hours, and 
the fakir jumped up in front of the dogcart, 
yelling in an unearthly fashion and shouting 
curses and flourishing his formidable weapon 
Tho horse shied violently and came 
to a dead stop, aud before tho syce 
could come to the help of Ins master 
the fakir struck Mr Cook a violent blow id 
the mouth with the horn la bis band cutting" 
open the magistrate’s cheeck and knocking 
out two of bis front teeth. It was getting: 
dark at the time aud Mr. Cook’s assailant 
coolly disappeared after avenging 'the un- 
provoked assault upon himself Mr Cook 
reamed home bruised and bleeding, and 
had to keep to his room for several days 
The police made a diligent search for the- 
fakir, but the mao was never found 


TaLFvLt OF liiL Mioiiiv 

At Bbagalpur we had once for a guest 
ao Inspector of Police from Bengal Ho was. 
a nae Ggure of a man, portly aud broad- 
fronted, his broad face stamped with the 
high authority of the police On the day of 
his arrival I had to entortam him as my 
father had to attend to Ins duties m court 
Cur guest recounted to rao his exploits as a 
poiico oflicor and his smart captures of 
notorious thieves jud daring dacoits until ho 
loomed before my unaophisticatcd imogioa- 
tioQ as a veritable paladin of romance Ihe 
wnver-ation ‘hen turned to tho few sights of 
Bhagalpur and how ilr Koj (ti at being the 
Buest) proposed to sec them 
l Had two pontes to ndo at that time one 
was a whito gelding, somewhat biggtr than 
a gaUoway, sleek and welt fed , tho other 
was a liltlo bay ponj. purchased for a fo« 
rupees duiiug a famine Both were quiet 
animaU. llio only Mce, if it can bo called 
a Tice, that tho white horse had was that 
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ha obj cte<l to a ne r riJer by losrenng bta 
head aal ncisning shrill), but ha QctUier 
bttcicJ ojf rtarttl and oewr Ined ta throw 
o7 hii rider I a>Acd Mr Uiy vrhether he 
uouid luu to ,,0 out fur a nda and wIcUtr 
he iTA'i accustomed to ridtu’ ife dated out 
at oocj at thH <;ui.ition V crack police olheer 
like him art Used to ridiii^ -* Ho would liLu 
to sea the hor^a that could unseat him 
not nuch of h s time speat m thu saddle, 
anl did hon)t break a fiery slallion which hu 
brother ohct.r'i wero afraid Ij rido ’ That 
settled the riur-stioo and in thu afUroiuu 
wbea my father a.>kcd Mr Itoy whether ha 
would RO oat for a d»so Mr Uiy replied 
that he preferred to ride Vcc rdiQ|,ly after 
my father had left in Lu carnaRO tho t »o 
ponies were bruu^ht out and I mounted 
till} “famiu) pony I had my hUspicons 
when I saw Mr Hoy climbirii; on to the 
saddt'^ witli dificully with tho help f tvto 
sjcps fraRcdy quickly followed I was as 
lean os a jockey and a nimblo liRhtweiebt 
and the bona had seldom known any other 
nJer Bo nldcrcd and outraged by tho 
trcfflcndjus mass of aroirdupoisi on 1 m lack 
tho hor <0 expressed ins in li^taitiuu in tho 
Usual »»y, but ho did not sUr a fx.tand 
niada bi> other raorenont Hut tho fthrill 
neigh wai enough for Mr Hoy wln><- 
protruded with terror as Hahn had roared 
10 front of I im llo threw away tho reins 
hii ftet slipped from Ihostirrupi and ho fell 
slowly but hcatilj to thu (,round f jumped 
of ray pony and rushed t) hii i isLmcc hut 
tho irotncnl I touched him ho screamed out 
that all hi9 boocj were br kon mJ hu could 
net bear tho touch of a linger It rcijuircd 
ccnsidcrablo porsuasion and h' r i-ix men 
to lift and tirry him to llm sittiiig room 
wheta ho wai laid on n heap I cushiooH I 
had t) listen to his lauicnUti ns and to 
repoit Kiy oxvres was <at ^5a^p^Uky until loj 
fail or arriu 1 aod was soon folio red by Uo 
doctor Mr Hoy was moaning aud fcroamni, 
all tie timo that tho doctor eiamioeJ him 
Tl e doctor Ihcncamo out of tlio roim acc m 
paaied by my father und 1 eckontd 
loilow him In tho naxt run Hio ujcwr 
aiked me, kou were wilh Mr H>y Did tho 
horse throw him lery heavily I 
that Mr Hoy had thrown himself for tho 
horse had not moved a step m 1 hod “ono 
noUuQg to unseat oven an ordinary r*dcr 
Thu doctor and my father smiled and tho 
doctor said ' Tho man is ni )ro frightened 
than hurt fhoro s nothing the matter with 


hun. \t dinner time Mr Ko) protested 
that ho was si eriovoudy hurt that ho could 
not swallow a morsel of food, but iio was 
persutded to eat a littlo and ended by taking 
a learty meal In a fo r days be wasmoupg* 
about as Usual and was { rofuso in bis ex 
prcssions of gratitude but the subject of 
nding wa< taboo Mr Ho> was ooo of my 
early dirappiiottienU. fur tint burly police- 
man was a fraud if ever there was one aud 
my hoo j roved t> bo tho other animal that 
bad donned the lions skin 

Tiil iMasifv leuu tiil Jis n. 

In a prorioui paragraph I maJo a brief 
refcrcnco to tbn presonco of wild animals 
la the town of Uliagalpur when tho Ganges 
was in flood Some dctiih uf this curious 
invasion from thu juuglo may bu found of 
interest Tho Oaohcs frciucutlv shifts its 
bed but between HU and ls77 while we 
weru at Uhsgalpur the river ran ju^t below 
ihotvwn to tho uorth Ooo Mr Sandjs, u 
retired Civilian wti> it uiio tmio hal been 
District and Sessions Judgo of Bliinalpur, 
lad settled at Bhagalpur and lived in a 
largo bouse with in extensive compound 
iu>t to tho east of tho Court houses Mr 
landys owned anotler fjirl) big liou u closo 
to liH own The hoii o was lying vaccaut 
when wo arrived ut Uliagalpur and my father 
arranged with Mr aindys to occuji) if 
It pain were about to bo t^ken in hand 
vhco ono noon sumo eoiherd boys, ulo 
were in tlio Inbit of {laying in a room uf 
tho liiuso divcoicnd a larko leopird, which 
had devoured a cilf sleeping peaccfull) in 
a corner of tho drawingroom The bo)s 
had tho prcbCDCO of mind to cluso tho door 
voUly (tORV tho ouUide and then they nsv 
for their lives uni reported their fearful 
dnoviry tisiniu huroptaii (JlicorH ImnR 
m tho unighbourliuod fliruo of them took their 
rifles and shut ilio leoi ird from uu openiug 
III tho wall Tho result was that my fitlier 
gavo up tho idoa of taking tlio hnu c which 
was never occupied as long as wo lived it 
Bhagalpur 

On another occasion while wo were j lay- 
ing lu front of tho Oovernnioit school during 
tho recess for luncheon wo siw a vild boir 
a tusker, rushing up in our direction Uo 
fled on tho instant to llio safety of tho 
school rooms Tho boar was pursued by tho 
bupermtendent of I’olico and soino others 
on horseback and was ultimately sfiut 
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ly roused by this time and began to examine 
the witness Whats your name ? Seely 
And then followed the astounding question 
How do you spell your name Mr Silly f 
The veil of oblivion over the rest of the story 
need not be lifted Mr Seely emerged fioin 
the court a very much chastened withal a 
somewhat angry man 


Mns Mirarnor 

At Arrah the Jailor was a European a 
man who had been in the army and his 
wife was an Englishwoman evidently from 
the lower classes She was a newcomer to 
India and used to visit us sometimes either 
alone or with her husband One day she 
brought her sister who had just come out 
from England with her and eagerly 
introduced her to our ladie^! yuh hafnaia 
Wmuw Jm She meant to say bafnn 
which means sister but the word she actually 
used means a buffalo and what she said was 
nis ,s my buffdo We had g“t to 
after our visiters had left and the word Mows 
was bandied about a good deal 

No Public Liff 

Up to ]878 when I left Bihar for Calcutta 
there was not the faintest conception of public 


life m Bihar Wealthy people as a rule led 
a thoughtless gay life The Rajas and 
Maharajas, and 1 saw several of them uero 
generally possessed of less than average 
intelligence Ono Maharaja in Behar once 
got into serious trouble because after enter 
taming a number of European officials at a 
banquet at which a Lieutenant Governor was 
present ho remarked Rat to Khitb Kacharl ut 
bhail (last night there was a pood deal of 
devouring) Ihese words were reported to 
the Collector and the Maharaja was severely 
rebuked and had to apologise for his levity 
lawyers are an intelligent and independent 
body of men and in large and important 
districts like Patna, Mozufferpur, Bhagalpur 
and Saraa the leading lawyers were Bengalis 
They had no other thoughts than those of 
earning and amassing money and enjoying 
themselves Iho ono exception was (}ora 
Prasad Sen nt Patna who edited the Betar 
Herat 1 10 addition to bis largo professional 
work as a lawyer and who joined the Indian 
j^tional Congress as soon as it was established 
There wa« no urge of a patriotic ambition 
anywhere no one secured to feel that Indians 
were being kept out of their birthright no 
one apparently dreamed that he had any 
other duty beyond that of following bis 
daily avocation m life 


the BHILS of GUJARAT 

By MADHAT PKASAD K MAJIJMDAR 
Ratasart 


to the kindness of theBbil Seva 
Mandat working in the forest region of 
the i anch Mahal District I recenUy got 
an opportunity to get glimpses of the 
aboriginal tribe known as Bhil According to 

p lacs of Bbils in India They are not a 
coiiyjact population but are scattered over 
vild uni ospitable regions in Gniarat 
khmednagai Central lud a and Rajputana and 
even South Sind Gujarat alone shelters about 
o lacs of Bhils all untoucl ed by the rolling 
tides of civilization and unaffected by the pass 
ing waves and tempests of political social and 
religious leiolutions that swept ov i India 


since He age o£ Rama Xhe whence and 
ht m India 

snecuSnn “ucli anthropological 

peculation Some have supposed the Bhils 

Shem Ctesias (400 B C) 

£» JlJ fu® t^'em to the Kolarian 
SSSlar Grierson and Max 

Xndas‘’‘^f?,, classing them as 

by R Ti Pm'* -^"^esand Castes of Bombay 

mnchstms m°bT ^ ^ 152 153) This 

they are amoL^ tl p dispute tbat 
of Aboneines t 

dants of^thB nri° today direct descen 

wto Indm or immigrants 

ioaia who bavo not been assimilated 
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-nith tbeir sacce sors tb? Aryans nbo con and includes none but the Bbits Neither 
qnered. dispossessed and pushed them avray carpenter nor blactsmith nor the retail 
to the hilU and barren f^Ilo rs vendor of corn grocery and miscellanea is 

The five lacs or more of Bhils that live to be found in tl o falia The Bhil dies 

in Gujarat are to be found in t vo separate scarcely anything except existing a id his 
groQp-:, one in Southern Gujarat (uai |y in needs are little greater ttan those of the 

tho Daug fore ts and tha regions aijoming cafUe amidst whom he lives £fis huts or 
itl and tha other— and larger — la the h Uy huveU are made of bamboo jungle wood 

regions of the Pinch \Uhal d str ct in 'forth stone or suitable bonlders that may be bandy 

Eastern Qajarat and the Uevabantha Agency and never of bnchs or mud walls and the 

temtory adj inmg iL The latter is an unin roufa are more often than not made of grass 

Tiling territory bristling vith hills and hil and leaves and twigs thatched over the sub- 
locks and wavy uplands that rise over a structute Crude tiles too are often used 

thonsand sijnare miles or so like measles specially ta the regions nearer the habitation 

on the face of mothot Fifth Huge rocky of tlia advanced commuaites Few huts ate 

boulders are scattered overa large surface and more than six feet at the eaves or cover an 

they forcefully suggest some 
TolcaniD eruption at <>01116 
period or oiher Some of 
the rocks present a surface 
appearance of a mass of 
boiling liquid cooled down 
bat yesterday and tbp sockets 
of the frozen froth and 
bobbles are curiously fresh 
and picturesque. Other parts 
of the temtory are covered 
w th dark fore«ts of KfiaUar 
Babul and aod other 

trees not unpopulated by 
tigers, wolves and s m lar 
dwellers of the forests Ihe 
climata is mildly cold in 
winter and in tbe laousoons 
the ram is not excessive (from 
30 to 40 inches per annum) 
but the rocky soil dues not 
easily absorb the wafer if 
gets and the resulting pools ^ joung Bb 1 Jlarksaan 

and nvolets make approach temporarily area of more than 15 to *>5 feet squara The 
impossible entrance is usually too low for the adult to 

The extreme pnmitiveness of the Bhils walk stra ght m aod doors are often left out 
Can be seen at the brst glance TheBhl as disppQ«abie luxur es or perhaps as bindran 

does not live in congregations Five or six ces Wiudovs seem to be ruled out of Bhil 

bt at most c ght hovels are pitched constructioas and if apertures admiUiog light 

up together almost always on some are seen here and there they need not be 
prominent rock or hillock and becon o supposed to be there by des gn In strict 
mdindualised as a village or F’afia as it justice the Bhil hut is all cracks and crev ces 
IS Called. The prominent and elevated aod loopholes through vh ch God si ght and air 
s tuatioQ of such a faha enables it on the freely sport about 10 gales and breezes and 
one hand to enjoy a wjde range of prospect a wiidov vculd be wor a than a surp/tisa'^e 
00 all s des and meet an outs de adversary Bach hut has invariably an extra construction 
at aa advantage aod on the other (0 escape attached to it at the entrance a sort of crude 
the inconveniences which hab tation m the pUtfurm made of rood and bamboos 
I low marshes and sunken vales vould involve about three feet m he gl t and four feet 

spec ally dating the monsoons Each average by 4 feet m area All the water pots 

falUi IS populated by teo or tventy souls m the Bhil family aro stacked one upon 
38—4 
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On a third occasion I bad jnst returned 
home after a bath in the Ganges when 1 
heard a fearful uproar in the Post office close 
by, and the servants told me that a wild pig 
sot into the closed yard behind the Post 
office I at once loaded all the six chambers 
of oor bolt revolver and ran to the Post 
office. Passing through tho office I reached 
the yard, which was closed in by a mud 
wall -vith a rickety door at the rear The 
Post master was a Eurasian and some of his 
sisters were staying with him The young 
^ peeping through the Venetians 
ot the closed doors and were shneliog 
hysterically A number of men were stand- 
ing on the wall and were trying to bit the 
pig, which was scampering wildly round the 
yard looking for an exit, with anything thev 
could hy their hands on Some had^crow^ 

stones more lethal than 

^ones I clambered on to the wall and 
whenever the pig, winch was not yet a full- 
animal, passed in front of me \ took 
a shot at him I emptied my revolver nnH 

some cne poshed the 
the ontside and the 
ttie opening It ran a 
considerable distance along the bank of the 
pursued by a clamorous crowd and 
then dropped and was billed 

Dnnng the rams the Ganges is alw-itc 
-it Bhagalpur tile southern bank 
behind which the town stmds is fairly ffiS 

Snih i!H entirely to the 

north, which is lowland covered with janele 
Cn this jungle are to be found herds of wild 
«,u’ 7 leopards and the dreaded 

locally known as ama, whoso 
fo tip^°A Sometime^ six feet ?rom tip 
an I venture to alUck 

‘Z™s “bV'’“the"’nL.”"T 

«wim straight for the owroals 

tunes stray into the towS^ 

Sib Ricuari) Tlaiple 
outbreak BiUar° "sir 
were sevoily affected an^® 
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and local investigation He arrived at 
Bhagalpur by the Government steamer 
Rhoias, which anchored m midstream m the 
Gauges quite close to our house. The local 
officials and some Rajas and wealthy land- 
owners in resplendent clothes waiting at the 
ghat m two seperato groups Sir Richard 
Temple with two or three other persons got 
into a boat and rowed ashoro There was a 
good deal of excited curiosity among the 
Rajas about the identity of tho Lat Saheb 
Sir Richared Temple was very carelessly 
dressed and was pulling an oar, while his 
Private Secretary — I think it was Mr 
Buckland — , faultlessly dressed in a frock 
coal and a tall, silk hat, was holding the 
tiller I had seen likenesses of Sir Richard 
Temple and spotted him at once, but the 
Rajas would not believe me “How can the 
Lat Saheb poll an oar,” they said, “and how 
can he wear such clothes ?” They decided 
that the more correctly dressed and more 
dignifiedly occupied personage was the luler 
of Bengal, Bihar and Onssa When the Lat 
Saheb was not at the helm of the State ha 
was at the helm of bis boat When the 
paity landed and Sir Richard Temple stepped 
forward, and was respecfly greeted by the 
Commusioner and the Collector the astonish* 
ment of the Rajas knew no bounds Just at 
this moment a wildlooking and unkempt in- 
dividual standing in tho crowed rushed for- 
ward with uplifted hands and crying, “Insaf, 
Lat Labeb, insaf ' ' (Justice, Lat Saheb, 
justice) was about to fall at Sir Richard 
Temple’s feet when the Private Secretary 
quickly interposed his umbrella in front of 
Jh® Lieutenant Governor and others caught 
“D I Commissioner shouted. 

Police * police” and the police at once came 
up and remoied the man There were no 
anarchists in India at that time and bombs 
were unknown but tho memory of tho 
as^a^inatioDS of Sir Henry Norman and 
Mayo was quite fresh, and the excited 
and haggard appearance of the man justified 
the alarm that was felt I was looking 
keenly at Sir Richard Temple and I admired 
““ for he stood unmoved and did 

not fall back a single step when the man 
t this courage that 

him from what might have proved a 
atal fall down the Khud at Darjiling when 
ms lior:e became restive and went over to 
Sir Richard Temple with 
admirable presence of mind leaped lightly 
worn tho saddle on to the road The man. 



EAKLY RLCOLLECTIONS 


who had ventured to appioacli him so ua 
cetemoinously beUeved~a dtluaioa that 
others havo shared with him that ha might 
obtain justice by a personal petition to 
the ruler of tho laud 

Sir Richard Temple was a phenomenally 
usly individual His complexion was so 
sunburnt that it was almost dark copper 
coloured he had a thick bulbous noso pro 
niinent jaws while his niustachios as Protap 
Chandra Majumdar once wrote curled up 
like the horns of a Kathiawar boll Sir 
Richard Temple was afterwards appointed 
Governor of Bombay but ho resigned that 
appointment alter some time to become a 
Hember of Parliament In the House of 
Com nous ho Used to fall asleep sometimes 
and Punch published a cartoon describing him 
as tt e Sleeping Beauty Sir Richard Temple 
was a man of extra ordinary and tircles': enert,y 
and he was a terror to the district olheer , 
who were usually case-loving people in tho«e 
days and found it impossible to emulate the 
energetic activity of the Lieutenant Governor 
Hr Barlow the Commissioner of Bbagalpur 
was an indolent mau while Hr Taylor the 
Collector used to smoko a gorgeous hookah 
of crystal a hva chamber la the office 5Mr 
Richard Temple would frequently te naio on 
horseback for boors together and he never 
hnew fatigue 1 remember one morning Sir 
Richard Temple was to inspect the Central 
Jail at Bbagalpur and some other institutions 
ac«.ompanied by tho Commiaaiouer When 
Mr Barlow came up harrying and paotiog 
to the steamer be found that Sir Richard I ad 
already left and the Commissioner had to 
follow bin as best he could 

Doi^Aoaii 

Burgagati Banerji was Personal Acsistant 
to the Commissioner of Patoa and a great 
friend of my father He was one of tte 
ablest men of hia time in the Provincial 
Executive service and was tbo de facia 
Commvssvoaer of the Patna Division for the 
Commissioner of the Patna Division whoever 
he happened to be left everything to him 
Durgagati Bauerji was black as ebooy» with 
a noble forehead and bug! t, clear eyes and 
the nickname given to him was &ala 
Commissioner I may note m passing that 
the Indian Members of the Governor Generals 
Executive Council ata called “Kala CounciUi 
by the rickshawalas and others m Simla 
There was a story that a Collector once 


sent for Durgagati Banerji under the usual 
formula of sending him his salaius Durga 
giti replied by sending hi!> ‘•alams to the 
Collector > The latter in higli dudgeon 
comylaiucd personally to the Commissioner 
but to his gieat chagrin the Commissioner 
took the part of hi« Assistant and explained 
that Durgagati was not au ordinary Deputy 
Magistrate neither was he a subordinato of 
the Collector When Sir (then Mr) Stewart 
Dayley wis apjoiated Commissioner of Patna 
he heard of the immense power and influence 
wielded by his Personal Assistant and with 
a view to curtail the > desired Durgagati 
to place all papers before him Durgagati 
promptly followed his in<itiuctions Mr 
Stewart Biyley in spite of all hi!> industry, 
saw that the work began to get into arrears 
while the heap of tiles on his table went on 
steadily growing higher At length be was 
conipellcd to call Durgagati Banerji to his 
iielp and the ariears were cleared ofl in no 
lime Later ou Durgagati Baneiji was 
appointed the first Indian Collector of 
Calcutta. 

Tut RltOUT CoUBTiOUS ? 

Sarat Cbaudn Mukerji was an able 
Muo if and afterwards became a District 
Judge While at a mofussil station he had 
once before him the District Engineer a 
huropeao as a witness His name was ilr 
Seely ihinking that under all circumstances 
a European is equal if not superior to an 
Indian be coolly walked up to the dais on 
which Ibe Muosif was sitting and sat down on 
a chair Mr Mukerji did not know tho man 
and was much surprised but still he politely 
asked him bis business The reply given in 
an offensive and superior tone was that tbo 
visitor was no less a personage than the 
District Engineer and he was there as a 
witness Ihtt llunsif required {torn bis 
Pcsbkar and the Pleaders and after verifying 
Mr Seely s statement asked him ty step 
into the witness box Mr Seely angrily 
enquired why ho could not bo examined 
wJeie he was sitting ^o replied tho 
Munsif sharply Your place is the witness 
box and you had no business to come up to 
the bench If you do not go into tho witness- 
box at once I shall proceed against you for 
contempt of court. Coved by tho words 
and Bio attitude of the Munsif Mr Seely 
went into the witness box and proceeded to 
take the usual oath Tho Munsif was thorough 
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another on this pktforra and are noTer 
kept inside Another typical equipment 
outside a Bhil hut consists of large, cylin- 
drical bamboo baskets plastered with 
cowdung and stuck fast into the earth or 
the props of huts They are used for storing 
com— maize— in very much the same way 
in which the large earthen jars or casks or 
similar articles ate used for corresponding 
purposes throughout India About the little 
huts may also be seen a plough or a spade 
and a bamboo tube or funnel through which 
to sow the seeds The inside of the hut 
IS usually empty but for a few dirty 
rags some smokv earthenware pots and, may 
be, the jnmble wares that the children may 


sists in a little rag to serve as a langoti or 
loin cloth, aud another just euough to wrap 
round tho circumference of the bead 
the whole of the crown uncovered me 
trunk, the arms and the legs seldom find a 
covering Iho women are loss naked and try 
to put on a petticoat, a bodice and a sort ot 
salla, 1 o , a coarse cloth with some 


colour 


satiu, t V , a yj'JUioo --- 

design in red and blue, worn m lieu ot e 
more aristocratic '‘sari'' The youngsters o 
both sexes, right up to adolescence and ev^ 
after, do not usually have even that sca^ 

apparel Of ornaments, the male has nil li® 

seems to consider the bow and arrow a3 a. par 
of bis ceremonial dress, and even on P®sceia 
occasions would prefer to be seen with 

weapon than otherwise Ihe 
women have a few trinkets 
made of -Xalhtr.- a white 
metallic dross formed of some 
amaleam of to The dull 
Jingle of Its wristlets and 
anklets is all that the Bhil 
woman gets to iellght her 
female vanity The weight 
and number of the ornamente 
vary with the taste and 
condition of the individu^ 
Both the male and female 
love to be tattooed and their 
necks, forearms, legs and 
convenient limbs are vanegated 
with permanent designs, 
usually outlines of the 
geometrical iigures or of tne 
shape of some leaf, flower 
or animal. 

The appearance of the 
Inmates ot the lesawada Ashram playme Bas Bhil as ho is, fully indicate 

the whole circumstance of his 
The skin is usually scorched and mU' 
Ded fast black, both in th« case of the ma 
and the female As tlie Bhil seldom bat 
and IS always exposed to tlit< inclemencies 
climate and to the dust, ding aud mud abo 
liini. he names a swarthy presentment fro 
head to foot Tho adult male does not kc p 
a beard But otherwise he fights sby ® 
cleanliness Even tho water that he 
not pure or fresh He prefers dirty water t 
pare, and if ho has to dnnk at a 
would even go out of bis way to _ 

cleaner side and make sure of a niuddie 
draught la constitution he is lean and lan» ^ 
and worse than half starved bthoologicany 
and by mixture of blood, bo does not n® 
differ Qinch from tho Aryan in physical traits. 
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anada Asbraa and Is lorrate^ 
A Settlemeot of Bb Seva Mdodai 



Db s at Home 

Tbe r bumble Abode fonns a Gotta»e 

though his DOS0 tends to be rather less deve! coant the ribs i e trace the contour of the 

t>Ped beanog out the phrenologists dictum that whole anatomical mechanism A huxom 

small noses and little i tellects go together felloT with ponderous limbs or muscles 

the Bh Is are so leau almost fam shed perhaps docs not exist m the whole 

that in the case of most one can practically race And this is not to be wondered 
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at if we remember the low economic condi- bad m fertility and with, proper care might 
tioa 10 which the tribe drags on a miserable yield better crops Cereals other than maize 

existence When a race either human or of might be cultivated But the Bhil refuses to 

the lower animals is faced with continuous think even a day ahead If he has one 
subnutrition it docs not die out entiielv immediate meal in store, lie is neither anxions 

but gradually becomes shrunken shrirellnd nor on the look out for the needs of the 

dull and inert and this is what has actually morrow To make things worse, he has a 
bappeoed with the Bhils The only corn food pr de in the possession of onwieldly 

that the Bhils get to eat is maize and tneir herds of cattle, eren of worthless cattle that 

only condiment is salt The maize is coarse have no economic or other valua 
and starchy, not particularly advantageous Every Bhil family keeps from 20 to 50 heads 
as a builder Eggs game birds and poultry of cows bullocks and buffaloes, all starved 

may at times vary the fare but on th** whole and dwarfed and shrivelled as the men them* 

their pauperism keeps them in such utter ‘Selves As the Bhil himself cultivates next to 

dc:>titutioa as few ordinary Blindra log nothing and wild nature yields hardly better, 

would be ready to believe Very ofli^o they there is little for the cattle to eat It is always 
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sedata^nce) or propitiate his gods and 
demons Tt e aMute Saliular has his nets 
ever wide open for him and prefers the loan 
of the <mall sum required always against 
some valuable secur tv Once a loan is 
advanced the poor Bhil is d< omed perhaps 
for life A mouth two mouths three and 
presto' by the magic of the userersanth 
metic the interest aloue runs ahead of the 
original pnncii al The Bhil naturally tnes 
to pay baclr his debt by instalments but 
ofteu the SahuVar is careful enough to credit 
oone of the lustalmenta paid to him either 
in cash or kiud Once a debtor the Bbil 
IS always a debtor 

Un the other hand the Bhil is often a con 
firmed drunkard Sometimes he buvs his drink 
from the licensed liqior vendor andtheliquor 
vendor IS eitl er a regular Sihukar himself or 
follows the Sshukars notorious ways of 
exploitation along his own hoes Besides the 
Bhil often prefers to distil his owq 1 quor from 
Mahuda fl wers. Such ilhc t distillation 
IS earned on at places which cominAnd 
a wide prospect and reader surprise attack 
by the hicise official next to impossible 
And if the self distilliog Bhil is arrested 
by the treachery of some cousin or 
jealous neighbour and is mvited for stav 
ID one of Uis Majesty s jails he seldom 
reg-ets the arrangement The fellows that 
have come out of the jaiU openly boast of 
their readiness to return there (or the simple 
reason that as crimioals m jails, they get 
a more hsmau standard of food and ^belter 
than they can find as free meu id tbeir 
native forests 

The P«tcbological Side 
On the psychological side the Bbils are dull 
and unimaginative They seem to be reluc 
tant or incapable of speaking five cent ouoas 
sentences with anything like coherence or 
logical sequence To a great extent tbeir 
wild life and underfeeding through millenia 
seem to have powerfully reacted to keep 
them mentally stunted AH possible forces 
of a glor fied civilization have conspired to 
keep them in that state Except in 'lo far as 
they might be convenieotlT squeized the 
upper cla'^es have practised nothing but 
di dam and terrorism towards, them Petty 
olhcials of Government and the Ind an States 
concerned are perl aps the worst offenders m 
this respect The pre« ding genu of His 
Majesty s government are not known to have 


disturbed them«elves overmuch in the interests 
of the Bhils and the Indian btates at least 
the «-inalIer ones have shamelessly followed 
a policy of exploitation and perhaps of 
atrocities The lesult is thatthe Bhils stand in 
extreme dread of the civilized community and 
even run off 1 ke jungle animals at the approach 
of strangers They afford a living study m 
the psychology of repression as seen to 
influence a whole tribe Tbeir appetites and 
instincts have been stunted by tbeir low- 
economic condition The social traits have 
been stunted by tbeir ever painful ex 
ppneuces with the surrounding communities 
The emotional tendencies have been utterly 
distorted into fantastic inodes thanks mainly 



Ashram 

to the criminal apathy and egoism of the 
Aryan religions. The Census reports classify 
them as Animists and m the sense that 
Auimi^m IS a convenient term to denote 
all that residuum of belief which is not 
knowD as Hinduism Islam Christianity or 
any other recognised religion (Census of 
lod a Keport \ol WII page 113) They 
worship rocks trees and other similar objects 
as being the embodiments of ultra I umau 
spirits Demonology has a large place in 
their faith Ihe spirits wl ici they worship — 
or rather want very much to propitiate— are 
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mostly evil spirits whose wrath must be 
averted or bought off at any price Ihere 
seems to be a whole galaxy of such spirits 
presided over by the greatest of them all 
Mha fibero Maha Bhairav) who populate the 
Bhil imaginatioQ Ihe Bnil priests koown 
as Badwas serve as intermediaries in 
communing with the Evil Ones They under 
take to perform ceremonies and sacrifices to 
propitiate the ‘jpints concerned in cases of 
sickness theft scarcity and the like unusual or 
undesirable events of life Among the 
Hindu Pantheon Rama and Hannman 
alone to the evclusioa of all others are the 
greatest favourites The Bhils seem quite 
proud of the t vo Images of Hanuman can 
be seen installed in the most secluded inten 
or a fact which irresistibly drives us to 
associate the tribe with races that fought by 
the side of \ama. 

The Bhil is singularly bereft of legend or 
folklore Owing to the dulness of his imagi 
nation the absence of historical traditions 
and associations and above all bis constitu 
tioaal inability to think or express cogently 
even m ordinary conver-ation he does not 
possess the charm of myths and fairy tales 
which lend a hue of picturesqueness to many 
other pnmitivo lace'i The few stonesor legends 
that he }U5t manages to lisp out are about 
Rama or Hanuman or Valmiki Valmiki 
of course was a Bhil and as such is tenderly 
revered as au ancestral hero The tribe does 



BhU \KncuUunsU with the r Ploughs on iield 


pos a few songs Some of them Y. 

probably come lloatmg across tho ceotm 

though olhtr» are indi puUbl> of a mod 
or even recent origin bomo of them an 
a religious or devotional cl aracter and 


body crudely and inconsistently the usual 
ideas and superstitions on death sio virtue 
hell heaven immortality and transmigression 
Others are appropriate to tribal festivals 
Bacchanalian dances and similar occasions. 



Typical Bhil Males 


song or music with an epic twang such 
as may awaken heroic impulses fire martial 
enthusiasm or challenge the Fate" seems to 
Iw extant in tiie tribe Even in the case of 
the devotional and other songs tho tone of 
delivery is torturously slow and plaintive 
laden with vague sighs and suppressed 
yearnings 


*11 (uaccer ot literacy or rather or 
illiteracy of tho tribes I cannot do better 
Uian quote Air A V Thakkir of the 
Servants of India Sne el? who says tl at 

ifn stMp'il 10 ignoranco and poverty and 

do not know their own rahta and nnv leces 

nat onal ^sptJDS 

iirlrt^ in contact with! 

wdh them and 

haw^oMi.,rn^ fv.“ P^tn'live 1 al tat They 

Si S" F"'- 

Katkana a onlr 3 i>,.r I UOO and of Bhils onlj t 
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<13 ascamst 23 of Bbangis and 65 of Dheds Thus 
in the art of letters they are seven times more 
depressed than the most depressed Bhaosi and 
16 limes more than the wcavinsr Dhed. la a state 
in South Central India, wholly popalated by 
aboriginal tribes the literacy among Bhils was 
only one per 13 00} or next to zero (Article in the 
Bomba}/ CItromeU) 

Oo0 can only point oat that yet a darker 
picture exists in Rajpatana where oat of a 
total population of 480, 679 ‘AnimisU”, not 
000 blessed soul could be classed as literate’ 
(vide Census of India Report, 1921 , Vol 
XXIV, part 1) , 

We need not wonder, therefore when 
we find that the Bhil can hardly count tea 
or work out the results of 2 pins 3 It is 
entirely to the interest of the Sahnkar the 
officials and the Indian States affected to 


perpetuate this dense ignorance So long 
as this combine of vested interests can help 
it, the Bhil shall grovel in the same piggish 
intellect till the crack of doom Even the 
less interested sections of society have not 
bothered themselves about the fate of the 
tribe Neither Hindu nor JIahomedan 
religionists have over stirred a muscle in its 
interests, and tho lay public has been equally 
apathetic. The servants of the Cross have, 
m recent years begun exploring this vast 
field for missionary work and are trying 
to lift up these wild beings to the level of 
the human species The noble band of 
volunteers of the Bhil Seva Mandal under 
the capable gnidance of Ur AT Tbakkar 
have lately started tackling this problem in 
all its aspects 


THE STATE OF HUNGARY 
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Laii Chrresporideiit of the 7\mes for Cent)al Europe 


T he Eingless Kingdom'’ of Hungary, where 
elections have been decreed for Decern 
ber, generally is recognised to be an 
anfortunate country If the interests of a 
people are to be identified with those of 
its rulers, this judgment would have to be 
revised No regime in Enrope has been more 
successful in turning national misfortune into 
personal profit and presuading the world to 
accept it at its own valuation than has that 
which dominates the land* of St Stephen’s 
Crown The population is indeed unfortunate, 
bat for other reasons than those generally 
accepted 

Hungary is usually presented to the world 
as a land of peace-loving hard working 
peasants, crushed by the Treaty of Tnanon 
yet harbouring no revengefnl thoughts. It 
IS a country which has been martyred by 
Bolshevism, say, its official propagandists, yet 
which IS now wisely ruled and happy in its 
parliamentary institutions — a country which, 
if it cannot lay claim to the happiness con- 
ferred by lack of history, enjoys the repose 
implied by its absence from the columns 
of the foreign Press Its only desire, appa- 
rently, 13 to be left alone by its neigbbonra 


and eventually to return to the monarchy 
which it abandoned under pressure m 
1920 

It IS a cleverly drawn picture but not 
one which is recognisable by students and 
friends of the Hungarian people They see 
Hungary as a nation in shackles in part 
forged. ID part re riveted by its present 
rulers It appears to them as a country 
aitiBcially maintained m a state of almost 
feudal mediaevalism m the interests of an 
olignichy, its Press muzzleA its people 
forbidden freedom of speech and opinion*“a 
country lo which this oligarchy spends large 
suras in artificially nourishing dreams of 
revenge on its neighbours and in secret 
preparations for their realisation Far from 
appearing as tho guardians of Western 
liberties against the East, as the ilagyar rulers 
love to pwe, they seem to impartial observers 
to be holding in Eastern bondage an unfor- 
tanate subject population which alone of 
CentrJ European peoples fails to participate 
b°n^ fiberties acquired by its neigh- 

I do not wish for one moment to minimiso 
the injustice done to Hungary by the 
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Tindiclive Treaty of Tnanoa Desirable 
as It was that her non ilagyar subjtcts 
should bo freed from omiuNors allc„j»oce 
to the Thousand Year Kin^doni which ta a 
thousand years had failed to assimiUte them, 
it was not right or ixpedient that on alt 
debatable pointN their wishes should have been 
made law The bmodarics of Ilungary were 
drawn up with littlo regard to her 

national claims or to her economic needs 
It may be doubted, howofer whether the 
bult of the Magyar population thus placed 
under alien rule has sufT-red more than 
thise lelt to the tender mercies of the 
MagTar oltgrachy at home 

In Czechoslovakia, Rumania and \ iignsla 
via. it he has been opprcs'-ed in the matter 
of language and education the Magyar 
pea«iot has shared in the di<^tribnlion of 
land which followed the break up ol unwieldy 
latifundia In Hungary there has been 

oottiing but a mockery of land reform the 
adult peasant labour>. on the hnd of his 
lord from sunrise until sunset for the sum 
oE tenpence per dav liis wifa and childroQ 
for sixpence or seveopeoce Yet the L'terhazy 
family owns more than three quarters 
of a million acres of land of which 
Count Paul Esterhazy alone owns TfiOOOO 
acres More than eight-and a half 

million acres--33 pec cent of all the 
arable land in Hungary is owned by 
only 1130 landowners. If yon visit any 
Hungarian landowner keep your hands thrust 
deep into your pockets unless you wi,.h to 
have them kissed by the 6ri»t enugmg peasant 
who reali&es that you are a guest of hi» lord- 
Before every motor car on the rough tracts 
that do duty for roads m Hungarv the 
peasant stands with bowed head bat in hand 
That is not yet the depths. An Boglisbiuan 
who bad occasion to motor a good deal with 
a member of the Hungarian aristocracy told 
a friend of mine that be always knew when 
they bad entered the family estates because 
instead of standing batless the peacants 
regularly flnng th^-mselres flat m the road 
and kissed the wheel tracks of the cay as it 
passed 

Count Michael Karolyi the well meaning 
but unsuccessful President of the short lived 
Hungarian Republic, is always spoken of by 
the present rulers as The Traitor —and 
justly fordid he not try to lo'^tituteland reform 
and thus betray what its rulers understand 
by Hungary ’ the interests of the oligarchy ? 
Since Bolshevism ousted him and gave 


lu its turn to tho Whilo Terror, ©very 
precaution has been taken to fasten tho 
yoke more hrmly ou tho ntct of tho peasant 
Thiugli school flttciidjnco lus decreased and 
school h mrs hivo bucn reduced tho number 
of teachers lu< been nearly doubled, the 
additiouil pcrso/jitf/ hiMDg fir its main task 
the teaching of n itionalisin In their freo 
timo, tho smaller b)y^ learn the clemcnU of 
sdditnng in ‘PalhEnder” organic itioos, 
from the agca of 14 to 21, by tho Law of 
1923 youths are f irccd bi join tho “Levento” 
and to attend its drills This organisation 
IS supervised by oibcers of tho old array, 
and IS simply a nnlitia dioguiscd as a gynina* 
Stic association Thus is tho prohibition of 
military training set at naught. Where 
formerly a good inucno post of six men 
suflSced for six to ten villages there is now 
one such pist m every village No wonder 
that Go pt.r rent of tho nationul and municipal 
revenues of Hungary are spent on Ooiernment 
servants 

Liberty fares little better id the oitie«, 
where mi ery iDvi%ibIo to casual visitors 
who admire tho Oimboyaot beauty of the 
wealthy quarters— is so extreme that in 
Budapest al me thcro were recently 19 
suicides ID ODO diy In tho coorta, prose- 
cutions fur vpcakiog against tho Regent, 
Admiral Horthy ire numerous, aod savage 
sentences are inflicted Perhaps tho most 
useful weipoQ for stifling public opinion is 
tho law making it an olTence to say or write 
anything which might damage the naiiio of 
the country abroad It can be imagined, 
perhaps, to what an extent this is stretched 
to cover any utterance disagreeible to the 
ruling classes Hie Press is under special 
disabilities, the ^ale of any paper on the 
streets can be prohibited by a simple 
departmental order In the same way. a 
paper can be suppressed for any length 
of time, there is no trial in the courts and 
QO remedy 

To glance at three outstanding examples 
of tho work of the law courts in the past 
twelve months may be instructiva Last year, 
Edmund Beniczfey a former Home Secretary 
asserted that the regent. Admiral Horthy, 
had been privy to the White Terrorist plot 
to murder Somogyi a socialist editor, he 
stated that as Home Secretary, he himself had 
cognisance of the orders given by the Regent 
to prevent the punishment of the murderers 
Finally be declared that Count Bethleu also 
knew of these matters and that his— Beniczky s 
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statemenU were abaolulely true lie was to follow ’ Erery demand of international 
^ntenced to three years penal servitado finance was complied with and foreign capital 
■alter a trial which tool place for the mo«>t attracted to the country The direction of 
part III camera, but was released after a few Press propaganda in Great Britain and 
months. Count Betblen made no statement \mcrica was placed m skilful British bands 
on the matter Every endeavour was made to propagate the 

Last winter, after strong pressure had legend of “Count Betblen Hungary’s strong 
been exercised by the French Prince Louia Man and to suggest that if he were upset 
Wmdi&chgraelz, M >ado'isy Count Bethicns only Bolshevism ivould follow and invested 
all powerful Police Minister and other capita! would bo lost Hence papers were told, 
Hungarian aristocrats were put on trial for it would be dangerous to publish anything 
the forgery of franc notea Thej declared unfavourable to bis regime The Hungarians 
that they had acted from patnotic motives saw to it that any British or American 
in the interests of Hungary (read “the joumalist coming to Budapest was carefully 
oligarchy ) Count Betblen testified at the nursed lavish hospitality apparently 
tnd to Prince tVindischgraelz, saying “I spontaneous was dispensed on a regular 
Itnow him as a gentleman and I snow him system and the visitor shown just what it 
to be incapable of having acted from sordid was desirable for him to see Some visitors 

motives. Before the Parliamentary Committo have oven found very useful financial tips 

of Enquiry. Count Betblen admitted that be being tendered them Resident ilungarian 
had learned of the proposed forgeries as Corresp ndents of British papers if they were 
^ly as 1931 and bad given instructions not already connected with the Hungarian 
that they were to be stopped The sentences Foreign Office, could always bo dealt with 
imposed on tbo forgers were atnaziogly light by the methods applicable to all other Uuoga 
«od hare just been reduced nan subjects Determined and skilful attempts 

This summer Rakosi and Weinberger were made by British agents of tho Huganan 
two Communist leader^ and tbeir associates Goveroroeot to discredit with tbeir papers 

were put on tnaL Theso two men had held m r^oodoo and New York all persons 

'Office under the Communist regime in Hungary wntiog on Hungary who were not resident 

And bad returned from Russia to try to lu Budapest and therefore largely immune 

organise a new Honganan Communist Party from tho combination of ilattery and subtle 

Nothing worse than this was proved against threats employed there such persons said 

them, they were sentenced to eight years these agents should only bo getting thoir 

penal servitude apiece, donblo the sentences information from Hungarian emigres md 
imposed on the franc forgery ringleaders were uotnistnorthy Every article and 

During the trial prison doctors proved that every message oven the briefest, unfavourable 
the prisoners bad been brutally beaten by to Hungary was challenged openly or 

the police to extract confessions tbe privately The news agencies were supplied 

judge brushed aside the admitted evidence with abundant nevs free of charge direct 
■as unimportant, saying to tho defence in from Budapest by tho Hungarian Foreign 
effect “Well all right, they were beaten Office These aie some of tho methods by 
"What of it ? Get on with your case. This which Hungary has been — and is still 

torture of prisoners is m fact an accepted being— made safe for autocracy 

thing m Hungary As to the past horrors of What of tbe future ? Count Bethlen has 
the White Terror these do not bear descrip- rushed through Parliament a House of 
tiOQ. Tho White TcrrormurdccereareoupuDish Magnates Act setting up an Upper Chamber 
cd though they are all known and one of the consolidating tho power of oligarchy, and 
worst of them Ivan Hejjas who had ucaily confernug special privileges on the Hapsburg 
^00 persons including his own brother m law Archdate« in defiance of the Hapsbunr 
•done to death in tho wood of Orgovany is Dethronement \ct of 19t0 With the open 
standing as a caididate at theso elections ballot m 218 out of 240 constituencies where 
How 13 it that liberal opinion abroad the peasant has to declare on the hustines 
Anows so little of the real Hungary ’ Soon before tho magistrate tho gendarmes and 
^fter the advent of the present regime Count his fedual lord whether ho is for 
Betblen received tbo sago advice Got the or against the Government tho latter is sum 
■City and Wall Street behind you and the of another obedient majority Whether or 
Dtitish and American Press will be bound Count Bethlen s motive in suddenly ordennir 
30—5 
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an election for no apparent reason is to try 
to restore the Monarchy the people of 
Hungary will have no chanco of voicing 
their will at these farcical el ctions Ho v 
long they will remain mute and helpless 
under the heel of the dictator it \s impossible 
to say Intolerable oppression proiukes in 
time desperate and terrible remedies Many 
efforts are made by newspapers and by 
individual journalists to get the truth koovn 
about Hungary but the interest in that country 


propagandists which is ncgatne rather thaa 
positive and directed mainly to keeping- 
unfavourable nows out of print Liberat 
thinkers should bear in mind that all moral 
support air rdtd to “ Hungary as at present- 
constituted and every penny invested in the 
CO mtry merely strongUieu the grip of the 
o1igirrli> on the people fotornatinnal doance 
should remember tlut in backing "Ilargtry — 
It is backing a mel aoral tjrrany in a pro- 
gres ive ruropa That may bo an investment^ 
but IS moro a speculutnn 

Vienna Eov 17 192& 


IS not great Xhis lightens the task of the 


THE ART OF MR 0 F. WINZOR 


Bi MAMNDRABHUciHAN OUPPA 

!» anda College Colombo 

A lthough Mr C F Wmzor has bren in Though Mr Winznr is an Englishman there 
Ceylon for the last six years as tho is more of a Frenchman in him for hi? 
chief inspector of art m the local long stay in Pans and Ins admiration for the- 
schools his art is scarcely known to Ind a literature art and culture of France hti? 
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, Tie Nawlth Oirl at Taojore— bj C t inzor 

ssade biin almost a Fieochmsn He and his schools are at be»t schoolmasters ^bo are 
art sboald in my opinion be Idotd to the attached there aa ornaments Mr Winzor 
Indian artists and art cODDOts«eurs and I is not an artist of that type 
venture to think that tl ey ivill find them He was in Hans for 14 years and in 

interesting If an hxbibitioo could be Italy for two years During this period he 
-arranged in Calcntta it would offer a fioe studied art and visited the important art 
opportunity for a real appreciation of bia galleries 

■vrork by the Calcutta public Uis pictures He has exhibited several times at the 

have been oxi ibited lu tie famous art famous Xeuice international autumn salon 
HxliibitioDS of Europe but it is very strange and in Pans He has had several ono 
■that here in Ceylon he is known only as mans ^hows m London at Carflei Gallery 
the inspector of art and beyond that ho Many of his pictures aro in private coHec 

hardly gets any recognition and appreciation tions in the continent in England and m 

-as an artist His woits which have been America There are a few also m Ceylon 

much appreciated in Europe have been Exhibitions were arranged m Ldi burgh 

under-estimated at the Exhibition held by and in london at Chelsea Book Club for 
the art society of Colombo Once a French lis Lithographs alone which were highly 

^tist wrote to me fiom Pan® that a appreciated there A set of his fithoo-raphs 

Western artist like Mr 'Winzor is hardly seen have been kept m the Briiisli Museum 

an the Last European artists generally Subjects of many of Lithographs are based 

■whom we see at the head of Indian art on Hindoo Mythology in which Mr Winzor 
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js highly interested He lias also done 
illustrations for many books of the Poetry 
Bookshop. A book of poems by Flecker bus 
been illustrated with Lis original Litho- 
Rraph«, Book on Chineso Drama” by ^yr 
Johnston the tutor of the Emperor of China, 
IS illustrated with reproductions in colour 
of six paintings by Mr Winzor 


Tins natural aptitude of the hand referreiJ 
to above is somo times called Calligraphy 
or the art of writing Iliis quality, peculiar 
to Central Asi itic art is observed in all tho- 
famous works of ait Ono finds ample- 
cvideoce of it lu Ajanta and bijina 

Mr Winzor has acquired the Calligraphia 
w 


h! -f iW..V' ' 


A Kandian Chief-br 0 F Winzor 
Winzor belongs to tbo modoro 
European school which has left off the 
mtiml uni imitation Tbo 

mms “sL ‘’® ““‘"siJ >n bis worb 

of fSm wh r ““■* simplicity 

"d.nduaWj’"’ fs a touch of 

The quality of an artist can be wi»ll 

■reDt to the skilf If V full 

srr„^intd 

tendency of the ,b®od The 


‘(Siis 


I W 
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The Study of a Tamil-by C i Winzor 

\ There is an 

When he starts- 
dranft ^ L once begins witb 

npoii*:°^ ”'th the brush So his work is sponta- 
nwus and retains the elements of the sketch. 
His composition and distribution of colour 
S perhaps is 

1“ the worki of the- 

modem French artists 

Mr Winzor is an admirer of Puvis do 




A THhISTIC ISTEllPRBrATIOX OF SANKUYA PHILOSOPHY 30i) 

Chavanne, llaarico Dcdis, Craagia, Vao A few photographs of bis works are 
Gogh the famous artists of France. There rkco here, but their real value cannot bo 
13 perhaps some influenco of tboso masters jndged from these, as they are without 
in bis work colour and indistinct 


A TIIEISTIO INTEltPRETATION OF SANKflyA 
PUILOSOI’UY 


IvTEftSll. PosinvE Evioeaces 
Dt PRO! ABIIA\ KUMAR MAJUUDAIt 


\\,'E have shotm before that in the ar>hon>m3 
IT OQ ^(1 03 of the Sankbya PraTacbaoaSotntm 
the existence of Isvara is admitied But 
there are other aphorisms also whi h are more 
clear and cmrhatic m that respect Consider ihc 
aphorisms oO and &7 lo chapter Ilf Bid The 
former should Le read with t«o preccdiok 
apnonsms lo order that its true moaoios may >« 
clearly understood They are It is not ihroueh 
the absorption into the causa that the eod is ac* 
compliahw because just os in (he case of one 
jjhp has dived there is a nsioc asaio \od 
^houah Piakriti is not an effect or not dire<*ed 
by another tu act yet, the nsinir amn takes plate 
throuuh 1 er heim: mbordinate a miestioo 

anbes To what is Prakiiti aniort/ma/c ? Bnnapa 
explains it thua “Through her beinc under the 
ru'e of the object of i’uru‘a. tnder ihe influence 
of the object of I’nrusa in the form of Ibe mam 
festahoD of the disenminaiioo (tefween Prakriti 
and Purusa) one al«or>>cd into Prakrifi is raii-cd 
up again by her Such is the nieaoiDB 
raravasyat’ as purusarlhalvat le tbroosb Icr 
winjt under the rule of the olject of iumsa 
this 13 quite an unoatiiral meaDinc The word 
Mravasja’ is dented from the woid paravata 
which means under ‘he inll leofe of anoher m> 
that pararasya should mean sufjection to anoOtr 
Aniritddha gives exactly this ineaninB lor he 
means ty laravasyat’ paiaiantratsat le on 
^fOUDt of Eufjfttion to andler and Iv parah 
Demeans atina’ie the Self or Soul Now the 
question i* who is that Self? The answer is given 
in t] e next arhonsen lie is Ihe all Vnower and 
all doer ’ The word sa i e he evidently roeans 
l«vaia. for lie only Can te all knower and alt 
doer But B jnana gives s difTvrent loterpiclalion 
He observes "For he who was in the previtus 
citation abtorledinlo the Cause lie 1 raknli) 
wcion es to another creation the Adi or Orgioal 
Funisa beanng the character of Isvara or the 
h*rd all know IDS and all doing Ictauso by 
Treason o‘ hs ai-'orption inlolraknti it is but 
ntting that he alone el ould reach the status of 
irakriti Thus according to Bijoana ra'ie he, 
refers to Purusa not to Isvara at all But by bis 
this intetpretalion he has committed some senous 
mistakes The Punisas, who aro absorbed into 


Prakrili dunng the vralaya aro those who have 
not as yet lion released not fho^e who have 
been already released and only the untekasiJ 
Purusas rise in the following creation aod act 
according to their ircvious instiocts Now tho 
ouestioD <8 how can tho«d unreleased puni^as 
tliose who aio still under the bondako aod hate 
not as yet attained sell knowledge can become tho 
all knowing and all doing Isvara? Moreover it 
should be noticed that sa* has a singular numlier 
and therefore indicates n $mgk lurusa Now the 
question IS which one of Ihosa numoious Ptiru«as 
becom^ all knowing and all doing Isvara? Htbor 
ail of them or noue must le so Again Bijnana 
bimself admits in bis cxplanaiion of tho next 
aphorism that it is universally admilted in tho 
Sruti and iho Smnti that tbeie is jroof of on 
eternal Isvara ly means of proximity Tho 
aphorism ruosthus Tho exivtence of smhon 
Isvara is proved or admilted Tho woid idnsa' 
hero conoecls It with the preceding aphonsra and 
means such le all knowing and all doing But 
Bioanas loferprelalion of st makes theso two 
aplionsma quite ODcounected with each oilier 
because if sa refers to purusa earvavit, lo all 
loowiog and earvakarta.’ ic nil doing should 
qualify him and (unnot qualify Isvara. le Lord 
in Hie second apbonim Ju that rase tho woid 
idnsa will 1 «vc no mesnirg or will have qui o 
an UDoalural meaning iheso considerations lead 
us to the conclusion that tho word sa refers to 
Isvara 

Aniruddha also gives exactly the same inter- 
pretation to ihe aplionsrn Bfi Ho says Of what 
form one may ask is Iho Supreii o Self? To (his 
the authOT rejlies He is all knower and all d er- 
B ich alhii an lo self copscioii^ness arises throui,!i 
Its being reUected ID iiakiiti Ha pives it is m- 
terprctalioo to tlie aphorism 57 nan ely I et tno 
agency (of He Supremo bell) be just real (instep 
of ^ing Kllectiona) wlnt need one ra\y 
of tho supn Mtion of 1(8 being a) reflectional ? 
U follows therefore that Ihe very IsvaJiv that is 
Njaja Darsaca exists In rcgaitl 
to this the an hor says If (you mean (o wyThat 
the 6elf as ronceived by us ,3 the Isvara let it 
bo to. But there n no evidence in favour of tho 
ezibtCDCO of an Isvara as) conceived m the Nyaya 
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Darsaoa. Aod this has been declared id tae 
aphnnsm (Book 192) Because Isvara is not a 
subject of proof ’ and also m the aphoiisin (Book 
II 1) Of Praknli the afrency or the becoming 
the procreatnx is either) for the leleaso of Hie 
released (or for her own sake) ” Here Aouuddha 
clearly admits that the self spoken of in Hie pre 
ceding aphonsm (i e aph 56) and as conceived 
by him, le C 0 DC»“ived as bernnirg all knowing 
and all doing through its being tefl^cted in Pi^nti 
IS tlie htara and what he defies is the existence 
of that Isvara as conceivid hv the Nyava Darsana 
le as conceived to be renlly not nOectionally 
all knowing and all doing C nsider herewith also 
the aphorism IIG chap V to wit During trance 
(or absolute al sorption) profound sleep and 
release (Puru«a rests in) the condirmn of being of 
tlie form of Brahman (Isvara) Here especially 
mark the word Brahmarupata what does it really 
mean ? Aniruddha oomments on it thus The 
condition o! having a similar *orm with Brahman 
on account of non perception of exterral objects 
anywhere but not the ennd tion of heina of the 
very form of Brahman Vedant in Mahadeva 
gives It this interpretation the condition of being 
of the form of Brahman ’ le the not feeling of 
pain" Bjnana explains it thus Brahmarupata 
13 the resting by being full of its own tvarupa or 
intrinsic form by reason of the disappearance 
through the dissolution of the modification of 
Buddhi (intelligence) of the lira tations caused bv 
them as Its upadhi or external investment* And 
he adds And in our Shasrra the word Brahman’ 
denotes conscious or intelligent existence in gener^ 
which 18 all full and devodof linii‘ation impurity 
and the like caused by the upadhi or external 
investment but not as in the Brahma Mimansa 
(Vedanta) merely a particular Purusa characterised 
by being the Lord la this apho*nsm it is ad 
mitted at least by Aoiruddha and Mahadeva that 
the author of the Sankhva recognises the existence 
of Braliman or Isvara. whose very form or a form 
similar to it the Futusa assumes in trance pix>- 
found sleep and release wherein he t* fiee from 
any external investment or embodiment which 
mav impose limitations upon him This also p-oves 
that the Purusa does not differ from Brahman or 
Isvara essentially but dilTers from Him only when 
betakes an external investment or emh^iment 
that 1 when he becomes united wjih Praknti and 
her evolutes If we consider these admissions 
carefully we ran easily find that there i$ only 
one Absolute Purusa called Brahman or Isvara, 
who by UDihrg Himself with Prakrit; assumes 
nuraberkss ditlerent investra«»nt8 or embodiments 
and tlieiebv differentiafes Himself into lofinito 
number of Jims or individual purusss Bnnauas 
erroneous for if all 
iw attain Srahmarupala as interpieted 

tv him in trance profound sleep and release what 
them ? Do they not 
^^7 thereby one and ihe same 

remain V w exactly alike and ye* 

wiThnutTb«tTnMmn“.l“®''‘* ™P’'e3 distinction and 
wimnut uistmction there can be no manyoehS ^ 

that al/“nnm tof^roretatioQ leads to the fact 
\o thev ® one and Uie same 


forms of innumerable puru«as called jivas Thus 
the last part of liis interpretation is likewise 
einineous 

Vedant in Mahadeva means bv ‘sa hi’ the thing 
called Fraknti and that alone This is still moie 
alsurd He suptioses tliat m the present aphorism 
the author disiredits tho view that there must 
exist some intelliLPut Being as the superintendent 
of the Non intelligent Fraknti and that He must 
be alt knowing aid all doing He fur her adds 
‘Becau«e as it belongs to Praknti to undergo 
transformation it i<» quite possible for her to 
tiansfoiin as the modifiLatinn of knowledge Such 
is the idea’ But it is difficult to sec how such 
a supposition aiises at all wc have found 
that in the immediately preceding aphorism to 
wit the aphori«m Ci the question arises To 
whom the Piakiiti is subordinate ? 8nd 

that the answer is given id the present 

aohon&m this is the view of both Aniruddha and 
Bijnana So tliat Mahadeva's supposition is quite 
unreasonable and irrelevant, because it makes the 
present and the preceding aphonsras quite un- 
connected wil)i each other Another diffictilty 
arises How can Fraknti which is non intelligent, 
be all hiotiwy ? Maludeva s explmation is curious 
He (ells us that as Praknli alone is capable of 
JransfonnatiOD she can transform herself into 
being intelligent and theiefore all iDOwipg But 
he evidentiv forgets thit Fraknti can transforni 
herself only consistently with her essentia) nature 
and that nature ) etog unintelligent she cannot 
tiansform herself in such a way as to be viielhgent 
because It will this violate the law of trans/w 
{nation or evolution It mav of course be asked 
How does then arise the evolute Mahat or Buddhi 

I e Consciousness or IntelligeDoe winch is the 

first evolute of Praknti ? If Praknti herself is non 
intelligent hnw does she give rise to Conscious 
ness or lotelligence ? The reply is it is a well 
known teaching of the Sankhya that evolution of 
Fraknti takes place hv virtue of her with 

Hie Conscious and intelligent Purusa and that the 
Consciousness or Inlelligenoe of Praknti is apparent 

being due to the reflection of his consciousness or 
iDlelligence upon her just as the redness of a 
crystal is due to the reflexion of the r^ness 
of a flower Thus Prakntis consciousness or 
intelligence is borrowed and apparent By her 
w^Dtial nature she is unconscious and unintelligent 

I I his 13 only the popular interpretation of the 
bankhya view but w e shall prove in the seque 
mat it has a deeper meaning) But it may stiij 
be TOntendra that after her becoming conscious and 
intelligent, she mav also become all hiower But 
that IS impossible for all knower means one who 
knows everything and Prakriti as an all knower 
roust know that before she became all kuower 
she did not know anything — she vvas unconscious 
and unintelligent-that is to say before she was 
eoiywious aim intelligent she was conscious and 

which IS ah urd and self contradictory 
ror Ini'* reasons we must rcieci ilaliadevas 
loterDretitinn and hold that sa ’ refers to tho 
bunreme S^f or Isvara as is said by Aniruddha, 
and not to Praxmi ■’ 

We inav Ihorefore conclude that tho Sell to 
whom Fraknti is subordinate and under whose 
innucfice she rises It. im to act or create is none 

and all doing Isvara. Now a 

dimcolty may arise The Sankhja in afercemeut 
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^th the Sniti apholda tha* 1 ‘^vara is inachTe 
How then cao He b»* <iU-dotnQ ? The reply w as 
Praknti acts uader Hh lullceoce and suidance 
He miy at least tndirerlly be tailed all actioi; or 
ail'd IQS or the ultimate source of all agency or 
activity ]u t as a king to quite a simile from the 
Sankbya itself u called a fli,hter although he 
does DOt actually fight but his soldiers do so 
under his order and giidance This is the commoo 
answer lut [ shall prove m tli« seq lel that Isvara 
13 the real doer and Prakr ti is His i istrument only 
Let US now turn to a more authentic treatise on 
the Sankhya Philosophy I mean the SaoLhra 
Lanka. Is there auy pos live evidonee id it with 
rega-xl to the existence of Isvara? f thmV there 
18 . In two sisDificant veraes it 13 positively 
declared that there is one Ali^ilule Purusa, le the 
Supreme Self as there is one Absolute Praknti 
Examine these two verses The maoifested is 
caused non-eternal limited changeful multiform 
dependent attributive coniuuct aud subordinate 
the Unroanifested is the reverae - 10 The 
Manifested has tnne con tituents and is indis 
cnmiDaiive objective ceneiic (1 e enjoyable by 
all soulO irrational and productive bo also is 
Praknti Soul iv the reierse i>i these respects as 
m those'— ll Mark the last sentence 1 e the 
Soul IS the reverse iQ these respects as 10 those 
This means that Purusa or Soul pos esses attnbutes 
whmh are opposite to thoae possessed bv the 
Mao tested and therefore are these Purusa is 
uncaused eternal all pervad og unchanging one 
independent, indissoluble uucombined seif governed 
destitute of the three ccnstituiiiie factors discnmi 
native, subjective, snecifio or individual rational 
and unproductive In this list we should mark 
one attribute of Purusx naiiely one Soul or 
Purusa IS said here to be one this is a very 
s gniBcant word which has b^n the cause of much 
d spiite among the annotators Therefore upon its 
true luterpreUtioQ entirely depends the solution 
of the problem whether Soul ts one or many 
Oauranada says the ^Iiuifested 13 multiform 
the Uomanifested la siti, f» so is Purusa also 
single Vachaspati gives a different interpretation 
Lel It be that Pumsa. like Praknti is uncaused 
eternal etc, he like the manifest d is also 
many If so why do you »ay that Purusa is 
oppotito to the Manifested"’ lor this it is "^d 
vthat Purusa is) like the man tested also Here 
cAa means api.’ This interpretation of Vachaspatj 
anses as he tays from the verse 18 which declared 
tl^ muUitudinousaess of Purusa The Sankhya 
thandnka confinns the interpretation Prof, 
"rilson seems to side with Vact-aspaM and ob- 
general position that the properties 
or i>cnl are the reverse 0/ tlio«e of the products 
of nature requires however some modificalioD m 
one instance. A discrete pnouple is said to be 
multitudinous, many aneha consequently SoA 
should be single eka and it is so according to 
theSinkhva Bhasya. Oq the other baoA the 
Sankhya Tattwa Laumudi makes S >ul agree with 
giscreto ptinc pies, in being multitudinous.— ^e 
“Mfcnya Chandnka confirms the interpretation Tlie 
Ptinise tatha cha implies that (niuI) is analogous, to 
fliacrete principles in manifold enumeration This 
fact, the Sankhya doctnae as subsequently 
la a down by the text verse I8. and is conform 
able to the Sutra of Kapila Multitude of sooJs 
13 1 roved by variety of condition that is tho 


yirtoohs are born again m heaven the wicked 
are regenerated in bell the fool wanders in 
error the wise man is set free’ Either there 
fore Oaurapada has made a mistake or by his 
eka IS to be uoderstood not that buul in general 

IS one t niy but tnat it is smgle or snvera] m 

its difiereot migrations or as Mr Colehrook 
renders it (R A b Trans Vol I p 31 ) individual’ 
So m the Sutras it is said that there may be 
various unions of one Soul according to difference 
of receptacle as the eihenal element iray be 
confin^ m a variety of vessels This singleness 
of So il applies therefore to that particular bout 
which is subjects to its own varied couise of 
birth death bondage and liberation for as ihe 
commentator observes one bout is burn not 

another tin a regenerated body) The singleness 
of Soul therefore as as erted by (faurapada, is 
no doubt to be understood m this sense ’ 

Vachaspati s interpretation seems to be strained 
and innonswant with the tenor of the verses 1 (> 
& 11 If tatha cha meaos really like themanifested 
also It IS very difliuilt to see why such likeness 
shoild be lu respect of one attribute only to wit 
onekalyam and not in respect of other attnbutes 
as described 10 the verse 10 If tbs Purusa 

rese nbles the manifi-sted in being many why he 
should not do so in being caused non etemaL 
limited etc. also ? Vacbaspati does not explain 
this distiQCton But, yet it may be contended by 
others that the attributes of being caused eta* 
are not applicable to Purusa Purusa cannot be 
conceived to he caused etc for if he were caused 
etc he would be cue of the manifested and tins 
would be manifestly inconsistent with the verse 
3 where it is expressly said that Purusa is different 
from »)oth Praknti and the effects or the mam 
fes ed The reply to this conteniioa is it Purusa 
IS d siioct from the manifested he is alsodistirot 
from Ptaknti but, yet he resembles the latter in 
being uncaused etc why should he not then 
resemble the manifested in being caused eta ? The 
retort will of course be that two contradictory ser_ 
of attributes cannot be posse se<t by one and tfi® 
Mrae thing That is not trua One and the earn® 
thing may possess opposite qualities Really ther® 
me DO opposites but are differents all thing® 
have their own places m the inuerse and whe® 
they are m their own places they are perfectl^ 
consistent with one another opposition an^ 
iDooosistency arise when they are misplaced 
So that apparently opposite things may d 
juxtaposed without contradiction by being plac*’® 

ID Uieir own positions Thus Praknti which cd 
admittedly one contains the condition of beings 
many for otherwise, she could not be differentiate^ 
into many If she were mere one— abstract one-d 
hare or homogeneous identity couped and confine 
absolutely withm herself she could not gj out od 
hereelf into tne many Consequently her o lenest 
includes the gronod and coudition of 
she 13 oxa-iu many S milar is the usse with he- 
olher attnbutes she 13 uncaused and caused eternar 
and nou-eternai infinite aud limited eta at l^ 
a H merely uncaused eternall 
mfimte. etc and did not coouin the ground a^d 
condmon of beiog caused non eternal limited eto 
noth Qg which is ^u»ed non-eternal limited eta 
could Mme out of her -there could be no creation or 
revolnuon But the author of the Saukhya is intelligent 
enough to mamtaia that Praknti 13 not such a tore 
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unity butsheisacomplexunityof various constitutivo 
elements called Saltia Rajah and Tamah In fact 
Praknti as the whole contains attributes jtceuliar 
to herself and so far differs from the manifested 
and also those attributes possessed by the mant 
•fested a:> her parts or evolutes and so far resera 
bles them This view is not inconsistent wi li the 
teachings of the Sankhya the Sankhya doctrine of 
Causality corroborates it thus in thovei«e9it 
it IS said Effect subsists {in the cause antecedently 
to Its operationl for what exists not can by no 
operat on of cause be brought into existence 
Materials too are selected which are fit for the 
purpose everything is not by ev rv means 
iwssible what is capable doea that to which it is 
competent and the effect is of the same natnro 
with the cause In this verse particularly raaiL. 
karanabhabat ne. {the effect has the same charac 
tenstics as the cause has)— (Ganrapadal orCfrom the 
fact that the effect has the same essential nature 
as the cause)— (VachaspatO Now if we apply this 
doctnne to Praknti and her products bow can 
we say that she is merely one uncaused eternal 
etc. ? and that the products are merely any 
raused non eternal etc ’ If the cause and 
me effect are of the same nature 

they must possess common characteristics 
tnousn after the manifestation the effect assumes 
a new form and comes to possess also some other 
c^ractenstics by virtue of which it differs from 
the cause. But this does not imply that those other 
characteristics are such tliat their ground and 
conclitiODS are not in the cause (or if they 
were not in the cause the effect would contain 
some chawiennica the cause of which was not 
Its cause, but sometl mg else that is to say its 
own cause was not its adeq late cause and would 
rgwe to be supplemented by soiie other cause 
What would that other cause be m the case of 
Sankhya does not recoemse 
any other cause than the Praknti so that Praknb 
must be recosn sed as the only adequate cause 
that IS to say the cause wh ch contains the ground 
^d OTnditions of all the charactensbes possessed 
by the manifested This conclusively shows that 
^ratnti possesses two antagonist c sets of attn 
outes— one set she possesses m her own essential 
^paaty to wit, aa the whok and another set in 
“ttei-ro-luctsor 

argument shows that a thing may 
^ssess fantradictory attributes and in fac* every 
i.nVit world possesses contradictory attn 

V. r^'^th ng IS one thing 
butes-evervthing is a singU 
or ^ Tiarts of elements 

^'erythng is onetnmaiv 
exactly true of 

K Pun, etc 

ErlotllMaSl 

ojndl.ons of Iho^m,, 


finite there could bo nothing that 19 no t-clerna 
and finite Or m other words, though Pura>i is 
essentially one uncaused eternal mfioito etc 
vet he appears to be many caused noa-etemau 
bmte etc. And there 13 an interpretation of 
tadviparita tatha cha puman ’ which confirms 
the above inference. It may mean that 
« both opposUe and analogous to them. This 
latcrprctation seems to me true and sound i 
shall dilate upon this poiht m the sequel 
interpietation offered bj Prof Wilson and Dr 
Colebrooke that Purusa is one in the sense t^t 
ho remains single’ or individual’ tiiroughout his 
numerous migrations is evidently absurd. 

The wliole difficulty seems to arise from the 
apparent impossibility of reconciling the verses 10 
A 11 with the verse IS Tue latter runs thus 
Becauso I irtb death and the organs are scteially 
allotcd and because activity is not simultancons, 
and also because the factors are found unequally 
the multiplicitv of souls is established ” This 
verse, it 13 evident, tries to prove the multipl city 
of souls which IS therefora apparently inconsis 
tent with the verse.s 10 A 11 where the unity 
or singleness of soul 13 asserted From this apparent 
mconsistency an»es the attempt to modify the 
meaning of the latter consistently with that of the 
former But no attempt has been made to reconcile 
them without raodiiying the meaning of either 
Are the verses really inconsistent? I do not think 
so The truth is the verses 10 A 11 (we shoula 
alleys read these two together) speak of Puiusa 
ID bis absolute character 1 e. of tlie Parama Puru^ 
or the Absolute Soul while the verse lb speaks 
of purusas in their rcfn/iieandtiufukiuaf character 
I e of jiros as associated with external investments 
or embodiments Or in more familiar words the 
former speak of Isvara or the Infinite Self and 
the latter of human or individual souls. It may 
be obyected that the Sankhya recognises only 
twenty five categories one of which is Purusa 
BO that it speaks of only one kind of Purusa, no 
two and that one kind of Purusa must be that 
who IS associated wuih the manifested 1 e. the 
^osiousness or Intelligence self-consciousncss 
Manah the ten organs of sense, etc. and is there 
fore »<»f{<fi<,finou5 This is certainly not true. W® 
nave already found that the Sankhya Piavachana 
oitram speaks of two kinds of Purusa. the 
tooQite Purusa or Isvara and the Suite and confined 
pun^i^ or Jivas. Similar is the case with the 
baoEbya Kanka. It 13 true that the latter does 
never even mention the word Isvara ’ in any of 
ira verses but it is perhaps because the word 
Isvara bears different meanings and especially 
it isnot used m the Sruti as equivalent to Biahman 
jh® tmly Absolute Self or it may be because the 
MDkhya Kanka doe3 not recognise any es'^ental 
oistinction between the Absoloute and the human 
the latter being nothing but the ind viduilisa 
tiOD or a ffcrenliatioo of the former But whatev x 
miglit bo the reasons it is certainly no sound 
argument that as tl« Sankhya Kanka does not 
mention ho word Isvara it dosa not recognise 
Ui3 existenre at all I am goin„ to show that by 
the word Purusa or the boul the Saukhaya 
i^kameans soraePmestUe Absolute andso.xietimft» 
the Kelative Soul sometimes tho Brahman and. 
sometimes the Jivas 

Fiamine the verse 1^5 a little more closely and 
we shall hnd that the reasons for which it declares 
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Paras9tobe multitadmoos, do not really prore him 
to be 8a Birth death the ortraos activities aod 
the three yuritu all beloos to or are adiectiyea 
of PraLnii or more properly of her evolute^ 
and none of them belooirs to Puniso, iQismach 
as, bems essentially etcroal and mfiDue. he 
cannot be boro nor die beios all pervaifane 
he lanoot have any organs of sense betog id 
active he cannot act. and being non composite he 
cannot have the gunas Therefore what the 
different allotments of birth death at d the 
organs, the unsimultaneous character of acuntica 
and the inequality of the three gitnaa really 
establish is not the mnltiplieity of Punisa. bat 
that of the tpadhis or external investments id 
and through whi h Praknti manifesit herself 
when coDioined with Punisa We should be more 
explicit ID th s point tiecau o it is the most im 
portant one The eoiiereJe man has two sides or 
aspects he has a r/i/ta vtl side and ho has al-m a 
no 1 ralionof or nofunif side the latter including 
aa-onl ng to the ^nkloa everything wbih is 
found in man exceft his S“lf or Soul 0” id the 
Words of the bankhya. he has a side which is 
repre«eDied by the Airuaa and ha has also a side 
which is represented by Praknii n the shspes of 
the external inveatments, namely the Uiosciotis 
n^s nr Intellgence, the belf-coasciousness the 
Manah the Un organs of sense, the five suMIe 
£leu ents and the five gicss E emeou The 
conc^tt'man is the svotbess or untoo of Punisa 
and Praknti— of the Self and the NoPSelf— of the 
Sutjrtt and the Object In short the concrete 
nmn IS a sufyeel-ofgeut. Pmusa or the Self or the 
Subject ID him is infioita unchtogeable elenial 
Ml pemdis? laacuce {tn the crdimry sense and 
wypnd all attachment but Praknti or the Not 
celt or the Olject in him is aetuallg finite 
changeable, temporal non pervasive active and 
atiaued Brth death etc. are therefore, 
coatactenstics of the latter side of mao while the 
tormer is above and »>evond them all Thus we 
Pnd that the verse 18 does not mean to e»tablisn 
the muippi city of Purusa, whi Ji is iiapossiWe but 
Biultipl city of the vpadi is o' iDvestraenls in 


and through which Piiknti becomes associated 
ana com jned Pumsa giving thereby nse to 
muluiud nous ju-oe or human being* turihcr 
mora uis evident that tho veise 18 indirectly 
«iahi:shP3 the unity or oneness of Punisa. and 
“U8 Mofirms what is affirmed in the verses 10 & 
n to his onene**!. 

‘f in-*y still be asked As the verse 18 
Clearly declares the n ult plicity of Fumsa bow 
an II 18 reconciled with his unity or singly 
ness ? Or in other words how can Purusa be 
^ and many nt the same time? Tits is un 
uouot^iy one of the most important problems of 
metaphyBcs. Tjus rai es the oldprobemof 0 e 
one atui the mai y The instance in point is mao 
himself roan himself s one and many «t Ihe 
same lime. He is the unity of Purusa and Praknti 
—of the self and Ihe not self ho is a sulject 
oiject. in whatever way wl ether by proximity 
or otherwise ihese two dstinct and opposite 
raiiiira are uniG d in man it cannot be denied 
mat he la a unity m variety— an one n many 
pul only this will not solve the problem we are 
to prove tl at tl ere is one Absolute J ur w aod 
a , ®'ber Puru<«3 are nothing but His m 
awidualisaiions or differenlialione In Uiis way 


only we can solve the problem of tho one and tho 
many What does the Sankhya say about it ? 
Let us consider la tie Sankhya Eanka and also 
other treatises on the Sankbya. Purusa is defined 
m a general way although they assert that there 
are many 1 urusas that is the individual purusaa 
are not scparaleJy defined but have a general 
defioition Ihey are all infinite unchm^eablc 
all perv&sive eternal rational etc. that is they 
all Have exactly the same set of attributes Thus 
they arc all exactly the same but, yet they are 
distinct and many lluw is that possible ? That 
may be po s ble only on the supposition that 
there ts really ore Purusa and all other piiu-vis 
are Us tndiiidualtsaltons or di/Jercnlialions Or 
ID (be words of the bmkbya every parhntlar 
purusa 13 tho Absolute Purusa id so far as Ho is 
asaonated and boind iip with Praknti tn a 
patiicular way This is the reason wl y the 
bankhya calls eveiy particular purusa infinite 
eternal all pervasive etc No other solution is 
possible lor every Purusa is perfect, and yet. 
there are nu nerouS P l^u^a^— these two expres 
SIOD3 are inconsistent, if we suppose them abso- 
lulclj dtfferenl and independent, inasmuch as 
they will then limit one another by virtue of 
their absolute dilTereooes and will thus destroy 
their own perfec ion ilsnv beings perfect to the 
eame sense and lo the same way and yet abs> 
lutely diftereo' is a self contradictory assertion 
If we DOW come to the bankhya buiram we 
find the same conilusion about th s point. After 
establishing the mull plic ly of the Souls see 
chap 1 140 and chap V( do) it says From 
differeoces of upadhis or investments also arises 
Ihe appearance of muii/fheitvof the one Self a.i 
of Akasa by ica on of water pots, etc Aniiuddoa 
aod Bijuana suppose tnat this aphorism represeata 
the view of the Vedantins which the author of 
the Saokbya means to refute But there is no 
evidenco to defend their views. Compare thi3 
apbmsm with the aphorism The teaching of 
(he Sruti about the going of Pnnisa is in respect 
of Ills external inyp^iment, as in Uie case of the 
Sky (Ibd 51} Bjeana explains this aphorism 
in this way There are of course Ved c declara 
lions about going with reference to the Purusa. 
But these should be regarded as having been made 
certainly m accordance with the argaments and 
(eacbiDus of the Sruti and Smriti about the uni 
vereality orall peivad og character of the Purusa 
aod therefore only with reference to his connei 
ion with an external inveslment m the same way 
as motion may le attributed to the sky Such 13 
(he meaning On this po nt the evidence is as 
follows As the sky mveloped within the water 
pot, seems to move while the water pot is cam^ 
(from place lo place) (whereas m reality! tlie 
water pot is removed and not the sky so the 
uva. (be embodied self wh ch is like the sky (in 
respecll-BraAi^ Hindu Vpanishad. 13 
ftod th a with the aphqnsra o9 of the chapter vi 
which runs thus And in accordance w th tl e 
Sniti ^ut Its go ng though the self is all pervad 
mg thero takes place m the course of t n its 
connexion with the place of Experience through 
CMjonction Hrudhi-jun as m the case of 

the sky Hero Bjuana evidently admits llat 
author 
essent allv one 

eternal and all pervading but appears to limit 
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Itself by embodiment and therebv appears to bo 
disUnot. Thus -we End that the mterpreution given 
to the aphorism 150 (chap I) by Bijaana ts 
evidentlv mistaken and inconsistent w ith his mte^ 
pretatioa of the last two aphorisms. ‘ To avoid 
misunderstanding we should also read the apns, 
151-154 which are connected with the aph 160 
Theaph.151 runs thus * The Dpadhi or in- 
vestment 13 different, but not the holder thereof 
What this really means is, just as the Akasa 
appears to be different on account of the differences 
of Its ttpadhi for instance water pot etc. but really 
it remains identically the same so the Soul re- 
mains essentially the same though appears to be 
different by reison of his different embodiments 
Ajiiruddha and Bijnana interpret it in a different 
way consistently with their interpretation of the 
aph. 150 But we have shown that their inter- 
pretation of the aph 150 is erroneous therefore, 
their interpretation of the present one is also 
erroneous. . „ 

The aph 152 is Thus, there is really no 
imputation of contradictory attributes to the Soul 
whicii IS pi-esent everywhere by its unity ” This 
aphorism is an answer to the objection that if the 
Soul be really one, how can it become multiple, 
and thereby can it have contradictory attnbules 
namely unity and variety at the same time ? 
Asiniddha and Bijoana baye given to this aphorism 
a different interpretation but our remark on it 
will be the same as that of the preceding 

The aph 153 runs thus Being the property of 
another, i » Prakrit;, it (the property of multi- 
plicity) is only imposed upon the Soul but really 
;t does not belong to the latter on account of its 
unity or oneness Or m plain laoguage the aphorism 
means to say that the attribute of moUiphaty 
really belongo to Fraknti , but wh^n she becomes 
conjoined and associated with Purusa who is 
essentiallv one the latter appears to be different 
and multitudinous Or in the words of modern 
philosophy the One Absolute Soul appears to be 
differentiated into numerous souls. Aniruddha aod 
Bijnana give a different interpretation but it is 
as mistaken as their interpretations of the prece- 
dmg aphoriams 

The aph 154 is this ‘There is no coutnidio- 
tion (by the Sankhya theory of the multiplicity 
of I'uruaas) of the Vedic declaratious of non- 
duality Cof Purusa) because the reference (m these 
declarations) is to the genui (of Purusa)’ This 
aphorism raises a new problem and suggests a solution 
of the difficulty raised in connection with the inter- 


pretalion of the verses 10.11 and 18 of 
&iikh}a Kanka. as mentioned 
Boggest that by the unity of Purusa is 
unity of the genus whereas by the piuraiuv oi 
Farusas is meant the plurality of species lhat 
IS to say. when tho Purusa is calJw one it is 
regarded as the genus ard when the pnrusas are 
called many thes are regarded as the 
more properly timitiiua/y But wo should 
ourselves against the confusion between two 
nieantogs of the word 'genus ' In i ormsi 
genus is an absiracl notion representing oniv ine 
oominoo attributes possessed by a class of objects 
Thus genus is not a concrete reality, but a Group 
of attributes while the indmduals 
Crete Uiiogs or beings possessing those attnhut^ 
In this sense of g^nus and individuals what are 
real and ronerete are the individual purusas aon 
Iho One Purusa is nothing but an ab’itraci 
expressing the common attributes of tho innivia lai 
Purusas and has thus uo existenco as a real con- 
erele olnect This is certainly not the trne mearnng 
of the Uoe Purusa. as we have shown before, ine 
term ‘genus’ has another meaning . In metaphysiM 
‘genus’ 13 not an abstract notion but a Mn/^ele 
reality and the true reality of which the mdiviaual 
things are only differentiations, modes nr momenta 
(Hegel and the Neo-IIegeliansl. In tins sense ot 
genus aod 6pecie«i the One Absolute purusa is the 
true coocrete reality and all the indivional Pnrnsts 
are His individualisations or differentiations^ and 
are. therefore as real as the former This is the 
meaoiDg of the terms genus’ and species’ with 
the author of the Saokbya Kanka when be speaks 
of Purusa as both one and many at the sama 
It must be noticed here that those, who contend 
that the notion of the unity of Purusa i3 an abstract 
genus-notion representing only the common 
attnbules of the concrete individual Purusas, com- 
pletely forget that according to the Simkliya there 
are no differeniiating attnhutes by which the 
Purusas may be distinguished from one another, 
aod we have proved already that the only so- 
called dm-^reotiating attributes to wit, birth, death, 
eta are not the attributes of Farusas, but of the 
physical bidies or investments with which they 
are ^sociated So that in the absence of any 
differeniiatiog attribute or attributes there caanot 
be muffifude of purusas in short, there must be 
om ana only one Purusa associated with number- 
1^ different investments and thereby differentiating 
Uimself into multitude of purusas or jivas 

(To be continued i 


PRESENT-DAY .TURKEY 


By INDU 

T he rapid changes and the radical reforms 
imposed on Turkey one after another 
cause even the most liberally-minded 
people in Europe to doubt whether they 
would endure They fear a reaction In a 
country where most of the people slumber 
in ignorance and illiteracy and where most 


JL DAS 

people 8 minds are engrossed in religious 
fanatici^ and superstitions, a reaction is not 
very dilhcult to bring about There maybe 
a restoration of the Lhahfa, One is reminded 
of the subsequent happenings of the French 
revolution Oae cannot anticipate parallel 
happenings in Turkey but one is sure that if 
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the people are determined to have a popaUr 
gOTernment it will be rather difiicaU to 
establish the old regime again 

The antagonistic newspapers exaggerate 
the dangers of the Turkish republic and 
exult in narrating how M.ustapba Eenial 
Pasha IS growing more and mo’^e unpopular 
so that be does not even rentnre to show 
himself in Constantinople. Theio may be some 
slight truth in this statement Eemal Pasha 
whoever he may be a hero or an adventurer 
IS not after all a goody goody man He has 
frieods who side with him as well as enemies 
whose privileged interests he has smashed 
and who are seeking opportunities to strike 
him down This is the common story of all 
great statesmen 

When I was travelling from Sofia to 
Constantinople I chanced to make friends 
with several Turkish youngmen who were 
coming from Vienna. They received their 
education abroad and it is needless to say 
that they were very liberally brought op I 
bad a tuk with them and onr cooversatioa 
turned to the subject of the reforms m Turkey 
They belonged to the party of Kemal Pasha 
They whole-heartedly supported the reforms 
as indispensable for the grontb of the country 
and declared that a reaction in favour of the 
Sultan would be impossible inasmncb as 
the republican governineot has been trying 
to be popular by making the people conscious 
of their material interests. 

The ince sant wars add reverses lo the 
past have tanght the people of Turkey the 
bitter le son that tbeir customary religioa is 
not toe be-all and end all of life lo survive 
ID the struggle for existence they must be 
at least equal if not superior lu all points 
of strength to their European advervanes 
It bos therefore been possible without ai eoa 
tiDg the people to break with the ruling 
dynasty and abolish the Kbitafat and 
estabh h the Turkish repubUa These «ialulary 
steps have no doubt estranged the hearts of 
Indian Mabomedans, who sympathi ed with 
Turkey dunug its wars with Greece aod who 
Wanted to see the Ehilafat streogthened But 
Turkey had to choo e betveen its welfare 
and he upkeep of tho Ebilafat, which had 
checked and retailed the progress of the 
country It could not sacrifice its welfare 
to satisfy the rel gious whims of its forego 
correl gion sts. V lepubticao govemmeot 
cannot afford to let the members of the 
rnhog dynasty remain lu the country to 
foment secret intr guea in order to recover 


its lost supremacy It must look to its 
safety and though it was a hard blow to 
the religious Mabomedans m India, the 
Ebalifa Mahomed Abdul Medjid Effendi and 
all the members of the dynasty who as 
asserted gnawed at the vitals of the country 
were banished altogether It is with some 
bitterness that my Turkish friends spoke of 
tho avarice tyranny and debauchery of the 
late Sultan 

At present the Fez has been penalised 
It has been considered as the symbol of 
loyalty to the Khalifa. Bat the abolit on of 
the Fez my friends said is not politically 
so important as it is morally The Fez is 
not an ugly thing bnt it is simply nubear 
able that people should still cling to a fashion 
introdnced ceutnnev ago in the blindness of 
their religions zeal The fact bears testimony 
to the stagnation of men s minds unable to 
conceive new things The dynamic mind 
would not suffer an everlasting and un 
changeable system of things even in matters 
of dress. 

Mnslapba Kemal Fasba suggested the 
European bat id lieu of the presenbed Fez, 
and the people spontaneously adopted it 
The fact is that Mostapba Leraal Pasha 
wants Turkey to grow up and be totally like 
ao advanced Koropean country s t only in 
activities but m exterior appearance too The 
tradition has been broken aud the women 
have been relieved of their borkkas A 
casual look in the streets of Constantinople 
convinces odb that the people are giving 
prefereoce to European dress. The puffed up 
trousers, the mitay buttoned coats are very 
rare The women have scarcely veils and 
the long dark robes that covered them from 
head ta foot have totally disappeared There is 
a prevalence of blouses and frocks and a pre- 
dilection for the latest Parisian fashions This 
teodeocy is contemptuonsly decnedastheap ng 
of European culture by mauy who fear that 
Turkey will ull mately lose its individuality 
and be a slave to European fashions. Whether 
Turkey is ju tified in copying European 
apparel or not is not a matter of discussion 
here. Anyhow the^e outward ap ng or 
whatever they are called reflect no credit 
on the inner culture or progress of the 
country Nevertheless, the changes in dress 
and habits are qu te as ounding as they 
have been brought about m a very short 
time It IS a joyous s ght no doubt to ee 
the women move about freely and go >nt 
shopping themselves Many women are em 
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ployed ID business bouses as typists and 
sales girls TJDdoubtedly it was a cruel affair 
to shut them up m the harems. The fashion 
of bobbed hair, I noticed, has not been so 
profusely introduced in Constautinople Many 
of the young women have still long hair and 
instead of wearing hats, they wind vonr 
gracefully a piece of silken scarf of chequered 
colours on the bead and knot it behind 
beneath their shingles Still, there are open 
armed blouses, short frocks skin colour 
stockings high healed shoes and a small 
leather bag in hand to carry powder and 
perfumes The oriental bondage has been 
severed and it is very doubtful in case of 
a leaction whether they would let themselves 
be shut up again without a severe protesta 
lion 


In the interior of Turkey where the light of 
the new era has but dimly penetrated one 
meets frequently with the oriental costumes 
The women are clad in perpetual flowing g/iapras 
wrapped up in chequered scarfs and veiled 
with borlhas as before But the men have 
mostly taken up coats and trousers The 
educated people are open to European mode« 
the women folk of the lower level are still 
being shut up One of the observers has 
attributed their disregard for European 
culture to their resolute and ob'.tinate 
character hardened by religious injunctions 
which no law can ever break, but I think, 
when the tide has been set in motion it 
will sweep away in time their obstinacy of 
character if any, and leave them as Europeanised 
as their fellows in Constantinople Even in 
Adana and Mersine the tendency to imitate 
Europe is distinctly visible 

The republican government has forbidden 
religion to interfere in any way with the 
administrative functions Turkey coropnses 
not only tha Mahoraedans but also a great 
number of Christians and Jews Torkey 
must consolidate its power and this can only 
bo done by uniting all the people of diverse 
relipoDs in one national cause ‘ Turkey 
t and Islam next has been the motto 
February a new code of civil laws 
iversally applicable to all the communities 
and adopted, through 
Inch the state can administer impartial 
ml f a"4eooiiomii! 

M 1 ' country as an integral irholo 
If the laws governing a society of different 
religions deru© their inspirations from one 
predominant religion they are likely to bo 
despotic. On the other hand, if different 


Ians are promulgated for each of different 
religious communities, that is, if capitulations 
are made to the minor sects, the political 
and social unity of the natioo is liable to 
break up Already, the smaller communities, 
who had been coDsidcring themselves as 
foreigners and clamouring for capitulations, 
are being merged in the Turkish nation and 
the need of such communal representation, 
as IS m vogue in India is being smooth 
ly dispensed with 

The Government lias also put down the reli- 
gious institutions called Madrassas and Tekkies, 
which had been asylums of ignorance, 
fanaticism and obacurantism, and is establish- 
ing state primary and secondary schools for 
free mass education Education is not wide- 
ly spreading owing to the lack of sufficient 
number of teachers So great care is being 
taken to train up teachers first In villages 
where tbe peaiants’ children have to help in 
agricultural work periodical schools have 
been set up which the children must attend 
two or three days in the week 

There has been recently a new movement 
by the literary people to do away with 
Turkish characters and adopt Homau characters 
for the Turkish language The idea is very 
bold Even in Europe there is not one 
uniform set of characters The German 
language has Roman as well as Gothic characters 
and the Slavonic languages have partially 
different characters The composing of the 
Arabic types for the purpose of printing is 
very troublesome The Chinese Japanese 
and even tbe Indian languages have characters 
which cannot be as smoothly and as quickly 
composed as Roman characters The move- 
ment of latinising the Turkish script is being 
carried on vigorously and the minister of 
education in Turkey has appointed 
a committee of specialists, to examine the 
matter and give their opinion Already the 
dally La Republique” is publishing Turkish 
texts in Latin characters The decision of 
the specialists, if favourable, will create an 
absolutely new epoch in the history of marf- 
kind 

The condition of the public works m 
Constantinople is lamentable — the roads are 
neglected there is dirt and dilapidation 
everywhere Apart from the natural 
scenery of the Bosphorus and the Golden 
Horn which are really beautiful Constant nople 
has nothing to glory in. The ancient mosques 
with impressive turrets and minars have an 
environment of sqnalid houses The roads 
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bare big holes full of filthy water lu wet 
weather aod the narrow laoes are abominable 
The transference* of the capital to Angora has 
left Constantinople quite neglected Still it 
IS a world’s metropolis This neglect has 
been due to the constant warfare that Turkey 
waged for a long time and the repairs and 
mendings are now costly affairs, which Torley 
cannot afford at once owing to the lack of money 
Agncultura in its present state ^eeros 
not Tery promising Huge tracts of land are 
lying waste and desolate in European Turkey 
and Asia Minor Peaiants are not many 
and consequently there are fallow and weedy 
lands the greater part of Asia Minor is 
absolutely barren the rocks and hills are 
frightfully bare of trees But about Smyrna, 
Kooia, Adana and Mersine one can see 
luxuriant vegetation and crops Government 
is also encouraging agriculture and eileosive 
imgatiOQ, and canals are being dug m 
Anatolia to water the lands 

After all that I saw and heard I can very 
safely state that the people of Turkey have 
been always active aod have 


ever been praised as hardy and excellent 
soldiers It is only the folly of the ancient 
regime which brought disasters on them and 
earned them to the verge of inevitable 
wreckage The people were taxed uDneccssari- 
ly and no attempts were made to educate 
them Madrassas and TekLies bad been 
spreading ignorance and fanaticism and there- 
by weakening the morals of the people They 
were goaded on to the battle fields not for 
their own interest but to satisfy the avarice 
of a set of the voluptuous privileged Turkey 
owes its deliverance from this horrible state 
of affairs to one single man — Jlustapha 
Kemal Pasha, who is infusing a new spirit 
into the life of the people by organising the 
state on a solid economic base Through his 
inspiration the people are intent on absorbing 
all that European culture has got to offer 
And rrbtlst Turkey carves its own destiny 
and makes for prosperity with bold strides, a 
wretched community of a wretched land looks 
on With suspicion and ignorantly sheds tears 
for the exiled dynasty of an unfortunate 
and obsolete Kbolifa. 
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that have suddenly cropped up it is impossible 
lor a monthly magazine to do more than merely 
acknowledge boo»s sent to it for review This 
involves some jixi;usljce to those that deserre mora 
uiao a mere mentioo Such books of course are 
noticed elsewhere but readers of a niagazne like 
(o have their attention especially dtra tra to what 
IS of value in the publishing world Some books 
are inteiestiDS for the moment When once read 
they can be p it away and never or at any rate 
very seldom leferr^ to aeam Others are of a 
more permanent value, and it occasionally serves a 
useful purpose lo bnng them down from their 
shelves and lemind readers that there are such 
^ks in existence. The Bianch of ihe Oxford 
Univeibiu Press is an acciuisition to Calcutta. It 
IS ciniiDuallv issuing pubbcations which besides 
beinB a pleasure to serious readers are useful to 
stnaents of ail cla-sses To lovers and students of 
lUeraturp ihe "xhaustive »oik of llr -Uiirry 
entitled Keals and Shakespeare 13 valuable Tha 
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pleasure of reading it is enhanced by its excellent 
get up— the paper and print being exceptionally 
good, ilr Murry starts hw task •with the proposi- 
tion that to know a work of literature is to 
know tbe soul of a man who created it, and 
who creates it in ord r that his soul shoold be 
known’ To Mr Murrv Eeats is the natural 
approach to bhakespeare’ Hence the title of the book 
and the form whi^-h it has as^'Umed. He thinks 
that be is difTerent from other critics in that he 
has tned to understand Keats as he was, and not 
to fit him to some pattern He discovers that 
Reals was conscious of the strange relation between 
himself and Shakespeare, not to that inanimate 
Shakespeare which is the name given to a volume 
of printed words bat to a real presence a living 
being, whom Keats believed that he intimately 
understood and who made demands upon Keats' 
loyalty from which m his moments of extreme 
agony he struggled in vam to escape’ The whole 
poetic story of Keats is contained in the brief 
span of four vears Mr Murry s chapters are con- 
cerned with the gradual development of Keats 
Coj 10 U 8 extracts are made from his tetleis which 
might have been better marshalled but which 
give a very clear impression of Keats’ state of 
mind Beauty m all things was Keats’ great 
poetic intuition and the revelation of the beauty 
Uio great human purpose to which he dedicated 
himself specially interesting are tbe chapter on 
the first ilypenon’ and the s-cond Uypenoo’ and 
on Keate love The book concludes with a chanter 
headed Keats’ return to Shakespeare’ Mr Murry 


points out that the famous Ode to Autumn’ is 
bbakespesrean •“ •** ' • 


«J ,in Its rich Md opulent sinceniy of 

.L j and large penodic mevement 

like the drawing of a deep full breath ’ There are 
a few cotes at the end whith deal with technical 
mailers raised in the body ot the book That it is 
a comnrehensiTo study must freelv be acknowledged 
that Mr Murry has been tamed away by his 
sul ject to such au extent that he 13 at limes 
o&Murc, and at times loo fantastical for full 
appreciation from his readers 13 evident Ho has 
made himself who'e-heartedly one with his eubjccl 
and 13 at times apt to forget that opinion are 
uivereo and no one man can claim to be an 
inlalliLilo interpreter Keats is a poet whoso 
im^Piiation to Indians is never failing He is the 
r rui>|i wKt who peihaps most of all influenced 
lUi mdranaUi Tagore. There is something lu Keats 
that must always appeal to the emotional side by 
years goon his p^wtion 
amcELst the poets is found to be higher and higher 
^. 11 . took has given rouih maieiial for 

U* study of Keais. lie 

h-w lieti<tdto show some new aspnts of his ti^iu'y 
w i.« wiih which Mr Murry 

cn.- » k ! v-ffect of inducing one a'most against 
bw point ot view |t 
thrcu.l, Sir Murry 

mdu-t u sufficient to siv« ihm 

•will I 11..1 in li?* btudeni of Keats 

,1 Muro s loutntution 

10 II t Mudj 0! _Ujo iKiLt ot H-alllv a tii I-l l« l.w.b 


‘“d btudic-s. Voluims .\ A XI a™ 
In n mcinkniof the Loglish 


inf iii.ti.in \'h, much of iQlcrcst and 


of which are ‘ Reason and Enthusiasm m the- 
Eighleenth Century’ by Oliver Elton -uid ’^an. 
Kaiusay and the Komanlic Revival by "W MackaiL 
The other essays with the exception of the life of 
Bishop Corbett by E. V Cropt. are of a mere 
technical nature. One canrot however omit 
notice Ethel Seaton’s Marlowe’s Map’ which 
well repays careful study Volume Xi which was 
collected by Olike Elton of special interest. In this 
senes is the article by Miss Edith Biikheaa on 
Sentiment and Sensibility in the eighteenth, 
century novel ’ Novelists have travelled far sini^ 
tbe eighteenth century, so that it is not unprofit- 
able occasionally to go back thereto and renew 
ac-quaintanca with older novelists cy means of 
such essays as these. This world’s ideas of the next 
IS a summary of vision literature of the great 
legend and in these days of spiritualism and 
spmiualists it is a useful study The Words and 
the Play” bv Alan Monkbouse is a discussion M 
how far the words of a play shonld be subordinated 
to Its other features, the scenery and the action. 
Mr Ciaik’s view that the figures and visions 
induced by great words can better be bionghr 
before the eye and so into the soul of the audienra 
if the aitist conientrates on that which appeals 
to the eye than if that which appeals to tbe brain, 
and that which appeals to the ear is makinit 
simultaneous conlusion’ Mr Monkbouse m 
short essay controverts this point of view Toe 
essay appears in a collection published in ly-f 
hut It 13 still up-to-date So al«o is Mr B^su 
Blackwells. -The New Past As from tbe Oxlow 
Uoiversiiy Press so from Mr Basil Black»cll- 
Iwbose place m the Broad at Oxford rs one « 
the attractions of tbe cityi— one expects mnepf 
and IS not di«appoiDied The ^ew Past’ is tee 
outcome of a conference held at Aberrsludb 
Hoiwjity in i9i-4 The volume was published 
in 1925 and consists of a number of essays on 
the development of civilisation They include 
wich simjecis a.« ‘some origins of uvilisation by 
n J Fieme. The Biblical Reioid’ by Alexsmdtf 
Nawne^ The problem _of Political tem 


l^msay Muir, BniHin’s Place i^i ■•-..-.i. 
CiyilisatioD’ bv F S Marvin It is a bandy hW® 
volume arid though publiabed some time ago i® 
full of helpful matter for students of the problcaw' 
of to-day 


^ far as English Literature is concerned. The 
Uxfoid Univt-r&ny Press see *0 it that siodents- 


have a plaiDiiful supply there of at a very moderate 
ihe volumes in v orld’a classic senes are 


excellent compilatiuns which the editors spare ao 
1!*'“? .*°r> accurate Ilazliti s Lectures 0“ 

higfish Pc«t8' is DDo ol these, and ilenables any 
^udeut of Englivii Liieraiure to get at a very 
rea.M>u«Ue pine a boi.k which will bo uscfuHo 
him in hi3 studies Boswell s lifo ol Jelmson has 
not as yet lest all its populanty, in fact, in some 
quarters it is os popular as ever Tho publication 
^ iiuhwetl a noie-U)ok from which he cveuiuhny 
compiled the hie gives the iiadiig jublic a® 
oppoiiuoity of seting how careful Boswell 

1 1"^*'®*' ’coDsidtrtd of iiii»xrUD« 
smd how faithfully ae has tranotrihfil from hi» 
note-taxjk when wriiing the hie’ mo note-book 

w imbh-hc-d on ono side of hie iwige and portucs 
IjtiwflrBl cdiiion of the J.fo on the otht- s'dv’- 
iheroisa nprooiK'iion of IkiswelU bandwiiUtS 
at the Ugiauiog. this 13 a slim booklet and a wO-’ 
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•wceptahle oae. Mr H W Garrod a edition of 
Colendsa la an excellent piece of wortc and will 
prove of m 1 h nse to students besides being a wel 
cone addition to a library It consists of notes on 
Colendges We. essays by various writers on 
ColendRe— a careful selection from his noetry and 

g ross, aod a fety notes Soitheva Gaeducaled 
oets will perhaps not be of so wide interest but 
it IS pleasant to have an opportunity to stroll 
occasionally down the by paths of Engl sh 
Literatore and this volume supplies that opportn 
sity A frequent question asked bv those who 
wish to know soruethiog of very modern poetrv is 
-can you recommend a small aothotoiiy of modem 
verse— comprehensive aod not too expensive 
There are several somewhat bulky anthologies 
tut of small ones parhaps booklets r ich as Treiler 
First and Second Books of Modem Poetry and Mr 
J G S nith » Bjjk of Modern Ver»a are among 
the beat One has nothing but praise for Mr 
Smiths selection Published in 19 o every one of 
its sixtv three pages contained poems of vatue. and 
a large number oi modem poets that are of matter 
are included A young student could do no better 
than begin with this collection which will also 
appeal to those who hare had somewhat wider 
opportoQities of reading modem poetry because 
m a sma 1 apace it contains much that they have 
apprecuted 

R. C B 

Kssitjb CiiAvpRi Se-v anp tub Scnoots or 
fttniSTS A\D \<}v P«nT£srs Di/ Qcun Prasad 
UcMtomiUr Pp 43Q prut. Rt 1 

The author has invoked the spirit (hat once 
twsfonned the reformed Brahma Samai into a 
Fandemnniam The spint is suit doins havoc m 
the Saaaj Deplorable 

CsiKunas A tra ulalion from PltaUa 
I ioj/a Uy JiuUn E Abbot f^ntr t bj dte 
lfM«oi Indusints Co Ltd. Poona. Pp 
\IK+4S+ 5G 

Bhanudas was a poet saint of Maharaslra and 
*ho areat grand father of Eknath 
Mah mil has written the story of Bhanudas in 
the 42od and 43rd chapters of his Bbskiaviaya. 
Uur author has given a readable transUtion of 
these two chapters. The Marathi text is piwen 
in Api^ndix i. There are five more append ces 
in whi h the author Ins given the Marathi texts 
01 *;hat was written by other writere 

The anthor is th nkinw of is uing a senes con 
tain ag tlie stones of the Maralha Siints. Bhanudas 
IS the first booK n( the series and will be followed 
by the story of Eknjlh 

Ihisw the only English book on Bhanuoas 
and will we hope be read by those who take an 
interest m the suhject- 

A Treatise AscERtAcn\a the correct sites or 
rPACEa. RIV Elis AND MOfVTVlNS OF IXPIA AS rOtTVP 
K TUB Hajiataxa By [ilia 11 Auinar Padmapait, 
Ttzpur fV S7 Pnee lis 2 
Bacnlioal 

M tTus Ch. Ghosh. 

^VniTHis” Bj John BuUy (Engluh 
dfe>» of LtiUrt imes) MotmiUan Ss 

One does not know if the intention of the 
present editor of this senes is to deal with 


markedly contrasted authors m sequence but the 
contrast I3 at least evident in bnnging out Mere> 
dith after Melville and Whitman after Swinturne 
If one of the main points of inteiest m Swinburne 
13 his mastery of form the most noteworthy 
feature in Whitman is bis complete and d'>liberate 
neglect of form as most critics understand it and 
Mr Bailey has here a far more difficult task than 
what Mr Nicolson had with Swinburne or what 
he himself had in his earlier critical works —on 
Milton or Johnson 

The story of M hitman s life is soon told and 
does not take up even a quarter of the book the 
mam portion of the vork beiog on charactenstics 
andconpan ons Whitman s language aod Metre 
and A W'alk Through Leaves of Grass In 
the beginning we notice that though Whitmans 
poems were written at dilTerent times and in 
d fferent moods there was far less vanecy in 
there than in the works of most poets — there is 
nothing like the difference between Loves 
Labours Lost and Lear between Allegro" and 
bam on or between the Lvrical Baiads and 
the Ecclesiastical Sonnets We may classify 
his work under various headiogs, but very few 
can be definitely consigned to one class Or si,am 
we may say that all through his hfe he dealt 
with three subjects himse f the average man aod 
the uoiverse but very soon we discover that the 
three subjects are one and the 8am& A comnanson 
of Whitman with some of the greatest English 
poets 1$ very instructive WbUinan outwardly 
resembles Mtlroo in being one of (he most 
political of poets and yet there is a vital difference 
tor «b Id Milton was an anstocratio republican 
after (be (a»hioa of Rome Whitman was an 

equalitarun democrat alter the fashion of 

Rousseau the most passionate article of his 
creed being not so much liberty as equality 
WbiUnan is however much more akin to 
WoidswortD for it was the latter who gave to po''tr7 
Its freedom to call notli nz common or andean' 
aod when Whitman was dealmg with the average 
man re poetry he was simply following the path 
iDarked out by Wordsworth 

This iQtrcduction of the common into poetry 
bnngs in the question of Whitman a language and 
metre. WTiitman felt that poetry following the 
old conventions of Lioguage and metre has a 
tendency to become feetle and hence needs a 
plunge into an inv gorating bath of prose He 
had to rnake for his generation the penodical 
“return to itature and this he did by taking hold 
of muscular democratic virilities without winci 
mg and putting them into verip. He felt that 
poetry can utilise all events and oonirrences 
without any selei-tion — that a poet can see things 
exactly as an ordinary man sees them and des- 
enbe them Gxa..tly as such a man can This is 
evidently a mistake for the rCiult of such a 
process la not poetry bnt matter of fart it is 
photography and not art Again when Whitman 
sappoaed that the poet can use any language, he 
made another mistake for poetry has definitely 
t a appeal to the imagination and emotions. When 
WhitrereMURiders metre an ontworn superstition 
of feudalism h s position u defeadable and it 
h» be^n defended on the ground that "the history 
of EazJiah verse la the story of the exhauaum 
of the effect to be obUmed froS r^m^^ 
metre and that rhyme and metre are dc^ or 
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dying devices This however is inaccurate for 
the history of English verse merely shows the 
ezhaiisiion of particular metres and the abandon 
mei t of one metre for another Whitman s lolloaers 
even in America, have now understood that rhyme 
and metre are forces of espres ion without which 
poetry may have to leave unexpressed the most 
secret and inornate part of what it has to sav ’ 
In language Whitmans theory leads to audacities 
of ugliness— to ordinariness and meanness It 
leads to neglect of grammar producing meaningless 
perversities and to the introduction of scraps of 
half understood foreign languages which are at 
bp‘'t unnecessary and pomtle s Then Whilmans 
theory about metre leads to prolonged veiho^ity 
by doing auay with f nnal reatraini it leads to 
rhetorical grandiloquence ana a Poets losing him 
self m superfluous words It is said that Iree 
verse is charac eased by rl ythm as opposed to 
metre but this is not sufficient for prose also has 
rhythm The unit of free-verse Poetry 13 a 
seniencc but can it introduce the element of 
expectation baaed on repet ti n which is so much 
the charm of metrical Poe rv ? Whitman attempts 
to d 1 It hv repeating the same phrase or word m a 
number of su ce swe lines or hy closing each 
section with the same line but this repeiuioo is 
too little felt to create enough of the requir^ 
expectation So the conclusion seems irresistible 
that hr his law less and all embracing freedom as 
In pub}ect, langmce and arrangement of language 
Whiirnao placed his poetic genius at a fatal 

ilieB ltrAntaiT0 ' 


disa Wantage 

We , have no space to go into Mr Bailey s 
detailed criticism of Leaves of Grass its open 
air outlook its mysticism lU liandliog of love 
and sex Its rcspoise to the call of war It is on 
the study of this book that our judgment of 
Whitman rests and m forming this jud^meot one 
Ms to steer midway between those who regaided 
whit I an with more contempt and those who 
cons dered him nch above almost all hi3 co-evals 
in the properties of p Gtry and it will not be 
difficult to agree with Mr B.Uev 3 verdict Whit 
man ai d his poetry were not all that he wished 
them to be and often thought they were But it 
can hardly be denied that in them for the first 
tune the native and onginal genius of the Uoited 
btates of Amenca found au beatic though no 
doubt not perfect expression 

N K SiDiiAxta 


ilERTASTlUSlI JUfD THE EaST IlfPIA TraDE Du 

m &Vf. cl, ^ ^ ‘'"‘0 «»" 

**Tho olj^t of this monograph 'as the author 
lolls us IQ the Preface is to tiaco the beginoiDgs 
IS welikoowo 

uio grad lal transforn ation of mercantilism into 
prutH.11001 m took place between 1 <00 and I7o0 
oiiens with a general accoiut 
s'^sum and of the controversy 
( f !' advocates of the 


iinr.7 .T.J „.V.k lu uio seveDweiim century 

form Ihe f>»nr u ““ eminently rcaddlo 


o(*tt o'iTn Jt^il *nPrcaDtdist controverey 

‘ Trade 

rtio npid mcixase m the uso of fnlua texules 
brota Uiout IM 
year lb<d lodiaa cotton and silk goods camo 


into fashion m England It is often said that the 
East India Company destroyed our textile industries 
on patriotic grounds Mr Thomas shows that the 
Company s policy was shaped solely by iis 0^ 

f iecuQiary interest Thus when the demand for 
udian textiles increased during the latter half of 
the ooventeenth century the Company did every 
thing in Its power to advance the industries of 
India In this direction it was pushed on to 
lengths not justified by current views on patiiotism 
Ihe Directors sent out patterns and models of 
piecet.<H)ds from Loglaod They also sent to India 
some artificers to teach Indian artisans Eigli h 
modes of weaving and dyeing’ (p 39j As the 
author tells us this mad enteiprise’ of the 
Company did not inlluence the Indian artisans to 
any app eeiable extenL It was the comparative 
cheat; ne«u and elegance of the Indian slulfs which 
enabled ttiem to displace English woollen and silt 
goods from their home and foreign markets Tins 
gave rise to the agitation for protecting British 
wonitcQ and silk industries 

The controversy that raged round the question 
of restricting Indian imports led not only to the 
crystallisation of the protectionist phase of 
mer aotilism but also gave nse to the opposite view 
of free Utide Mr Thomas reiniods us that me 
cnntroveivF was not between England and the 
East Indies but between two powerful tnteresB 
wuhin Eoglacd the English woollen and silE 
roanufactuiera were p led against the English E>tst 
India Company and the English calico printers^ 

The author is mainly concern^ j 

earir clash between Protectionism and Free Trade 
which he describes wuh facta drawn fro® 
contemporary documents. He mentiona the 
protecuooist aigumenU of pamphleteers lik« 
Poflexfeo and Cary and the free trade views 01 
Child and Davenant and shows that they antin 
pated some of the modern arguments for free trade 
and protection 

rne»e early protectionists demanded tariffs as 
a weapon to defend the natioml industries against 
unfair foreign competiuon They were not all 
cravioc for treasure or raving for nation^ 
aggrandisement Writers like Davenant, thouib 
not couTinced free traders made a sensible 
appeal to vn internaiioial spec alisation mindu-'fries< 
while t/w ConstdcraUom on Bast India Trade 
foreshadowed the modern tueorv of comparative 
costs (p 771 This is the most impoitant chapter 
10 a book which claims to be an miegral chapicr 
m the history of ecaaomi thought "e only 
wish tliat the aithor had given us a fuller and 
more systematic account of the different writers 
dealt with. 

Hr Thomas closes his narrativo with tho 
triumph of protocti nism in Englaid after the 
passu g of tho calico bUl of 17^0 Tho book is a 
useful and scholarly contribution to the history 
of mercantlisiu in Lugland in the seventeenth 
cenlurj The author has incidcntaltj thrown also 
some I ght on the Indian cotton industry during 
the period. 

J C SlAGDl. 


Economics VoiiicctTonAi. Pikx iiEaS (^' tj ? 
Conditions iv the Ufccan) 
li Autiior /V»f« 

The objet.1 of the book is m tho author e own 
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'vonli. to minlol soae of thoise coasileiaUcu 
(ora the l-ockzroutui and fooadation of 
a;;ric3Uanl prosperity Ho coacloJes by maliiuz 
3 few lUimcsUoo^ and fccommeQtut.oaa. They 
arc as (allows : O' IraorOTcmcDt of foJier aai 
<aitle In) B-'ttcr imp!e7n<nls . in.) Not onjjf a 
Izryt bat alsO a UctiUd and em'>ankGd holdiniT 
Ot) tted and iron s- locUoa . (t) letter mjnurt* 
<Ti) praetir-jl otilization of tho reaalts of aoicnlUfo 
reseuch for cfT-ctno prefo tioa a-’iin»t 

(Tii)ft>-ofrra.'iie marisliiij <TiiO D^ntlop* 
neat of ful^Utaru indujfn^^ ; and Os) Ifeornniia* 
1.00 of thoEi«y OoTcrntneau dcjurlmi nu now 
iMpias aanc Itiiro and tiia cnsalioa of a Demoo- 
mont DepsrtaiPnt (or the wholo Presidency (m 
^I ras) There are some sta'Mtical table* at iho 
enl of the booV showing the incrcaio or d'crca^uj 
'of popnlacoo. the SI2' an I extent of ajo-dmsioa 
■of hafdia,'* and tho rvsu’U and extent of imnitioa. 
sThcro ualso aaoto atiOUt boots 


CatiTiTx CtuTiasW Oj. J 
-njuinArry J/li/brd Oxford C/niicrttij lYexs Jy 
133 /jt. 

lathis Ixxit of four avssjs and an appendix 
tho anthor his viadicatel what he calls tho Now 
-Cntiasm ly tlcanas itx Bfound of all tho dead 
lamb«'r aaf weeds, all tho nld Rules and tho 
paraphernalia of academic pedantry i(o roluces 
the task of tho Awlhcuc cntie to this simple 
coscem * ^^ bat has tho poet tried to csprcs.*and 
ho* ho has cxpresocd it ’ In onlcr to answer thus 
onestMo. the cntic will bare to l-c>j>me (if onij 
fora moment of Bcpirmo power) at one with the 
creator For. *a> a he. “tho identity of cenms and 
tanto u the final aUitOTcmcnt of tnolem thouwht 
-on the snhoct of art, 'in their cnc»t au'oiiUant 
momenu tho crealivo and cnlical iiutmits are 
ono and tho same” In the appendix which is a 
noto on this idcntitj of ifiniiis and usw ho adds 
To say that the two faculties are in tlicir csacnco 
•one, IS not. howerer to say iliat cnlicism 
and creation are not without dilTercnco it is 
merely to rcwiraiii' tlie dement of fooda- 
mental kla^hln “In Iho other thrcj Pssays ho 
has reinforced tho same theory* in his diacU’Sion 
of th» proHeins of “IJraraatie Critiiism ’ “Proso 
and verse’ and Proativo ConnoissciireUip All 
these are very bnlliaatly written and so far as 
Aesthete thconoa no. they will satisfy all artistic 
soiilg, carrying conviction and cmvmraains Uiat 
altitude towards all works of art which his been 
always felt to b<* tho only true atutudo by men 
of taste and CTiItiirc Put somethimt more tlian 
aaisciisaion of pare fumlamrnUls is needed to 
‘make tho theory (rood in pmclito for, tho aullwr 
has achieved nothicK beyond giKircatiDif a now 
SJncntatioQ in tho art of apprccia'ion which, when 
Jt comes to concrete appluatinn, will fail of its 
purpose t^ccause tho lAestlictic Cntjc can never U) 
sure of his moments’, and thoush his productions 
may still be in a sense, creative, his “adventures 
•amoDjt maslcrpictcs ’ may prove a misfortonc to 
uiO masterpieces themselves 

n t'* I'lntAV Psjsnvo • JUif A' C Jlehla. 

by Mrxsrt J) 1} Taraporcrabu botu i6 
Ihmlau /Vice Jig 3G 

The art of book production is nctilccfcd and 
41—7 


imsaturo in India. Ev cry thimr is against die man 
who d^rcs to bnnir out a volume faultless in 
rnntin.; binding and (jineral iretun Inspito of 
itus handicap Mr N C Mehta's “btudiea in Indian 
Pamticit” hu turned out to be a masterpioco of 
the b^k producer s art Wo havo felt a rare 
pteavuru and pndo in handlmir Uijs excellent 
voluoio and in Ic'clin.; dut it was “Made in India.” 

lUastrated with aixty-oco superb rcproducUons 
of paaiUc^ belon^iaj to dillwrcnt i>>'nods and 
sdiouls an 1 coataintit; miiJi valiul lo mfonaatioa 
on tho Auliect mviti r of iho book “tvtudios m 
Indian Painiic;” will tn.V'Srcd by Loth studoats 
of art and by Uaok lovers. Wo coo-’ratulato ile-ars. 
l> B Taraporevalx Son.* 4 Co., on tiicir succv.as 
in bnnainx out such a volume. Wo al»o coa« 
craiuUto Mr N' C Mehta, who is known to all of 
tisasaaablo writer, collixtorand antnoutseur in tho 
field of Indian art on bu ai-hicvcmunt a* aullior of 
a really hno book The book ts pnuxl at Ifs. C>i. 
Wo bi'iicvs many will uladly pay oven this huh 
pnee for Mr Mehta's book .k. C 


DEKO.VLI 

ttasin laJiaft lllimcs or LinitTrn) .1 Uy>!, of 
ttrgft tij hilnh QkiLranrU, JJ, 

puUuJul bj Oif atUltor front J Juluttalh 
Ijine b<Jxas ‘itrul Chfaiffr I Pp VI +01, i>rtc« 
i Ci 

This IS a titilo rollortioo of poems of a topiat! 
(social and toliucvl) interest inrtly m tho standard 
< olloauul Uensali and partly m tho Colloquial of 
Ban-vtl Uio autlior s native distnet Tho author is 
a non-coopcraliox pleailcr an I Ins poems bhow. in 
addition to a irruit do.il of shrewd obtemtion, 
much poj'iical power and a roal command over 
vinie Tho ireneral noto of tho poems h tJut of 
disillusioniucat in and frank cniicism of our present- 
day souaJ TOlitK tl and reliyious notions and 
pftictias. Tlio little poem on lU lYtrin/ of 
l.i! trvlrdiuiQt (p. ID) |3 qiuto tfooJ, and i* in a 
iLff root apprcciatory vein 

Of Bpecul value arc tho poems .n tho IJarisal 
duWt (pp. 37-(iU 

Hcrowoliavo tlx not very short poems and Iheso 
formas treed a set of modern compobitioas m 
dulcet in Ucntcali o-s wo have over seen Tho 
value of Uicsc pooms is very irrcal for IJcmrali 
philolotry smeo siiocimeos of arcnuino duloct aro 
rare lo pnicure Wtuat enhances tlij valuo of theso 

E ems u tho carclul manner in which tho author 
s BOQsht to represent tho pronunciation IIo Is 
inlorcstoa in tho phonetrs of his local duloct. and 
he has doviscd somo uLocntical and other tiurks. 
and these ho has taken pains to cxolain in hia 
preface, which forms a valua! le il.tllo no!^ JS tho 
proniiatulion of ono typi^l duloct of List UcnriL 
Tho few pcoplo in Bcniral and olsowlioro wlio nrn 
CTiaecd m tiiose studies, orraligo Ihcir value and 
taka an Interest In thorn, will assuredly fonl ..rntic 
ful to ^bu balish Chandra Chakravarti for tho 
thouKht and caro ho lias put m for this mi-i n» 

ss.iMor'“” “ -SMiifeKss 
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MARATHI 

AviiiARAEa.— A Maralhi Transition of Bhasa*8 
of tiuit name By Mr V D Dcshpa de, 
Bliuha Pubhskfd bj the author himself Pages 
126+112 Price Re 1 4 

There is no lack of friends •willing to hdp the 
student class wi*h f-uitable books The book U'‘der 
notice IS all that such books should be A fairly 
exhaustive introduction by Mr BaUcbarya khuper 
kar deals with all debatable points m conoection 
•with the age personality and merit of Bhasaa 
works in general One may not agree with all 
the opinions of the writer hut that the information 
contained in the introduction is vaLual ie cannot 
be doubted We have no hesitation in recommend 
mg the book to the student world and to the 
gencr^ readme public of Maharashtra. 

V Q Apte 


SANSKRIT ENGLISH 

A CONCISE SA^SEErT Evglish DicTioNAnr Bu 
Mr V V Bhide Publisher— The Ctiilrashata 
PrMS Riwi Piges 1228 with a map of ancient 
India Price Rs 4 

Tho igh the present volume cannot be compared 
with Prof Apte 3 Practical Sanskiit English 
dictionary published long long ago this work also 
has Its use for stu feats m schools and colleges 
inasmuch as it supplies a real want of a concise 
and cheap Sanskrit Dictionary giving everytt^g 
that a student ren iires to know m the study of 
classical Sanskrit Literature 


Ahadduap pANcnaiGOU A Ptahasana By 
Mappir^ P h hriskna Pillai Sridhara Pouer 
Press Tniandruni Price ” ehakroms 

This interesting Malayalam farce was widen 
by Mr Pillai about five years ago to be first 
st^ed by the menlersof the ChtUtra Zirunal 
Grantha Sila Trivandrum This was pnnted 
only last veir through the kind persuasion o* 
many of his friends and wis subsequently staged 
by some other societies in Travancore It gives us 
no little pleasure to note that the author has 
succeeded in his attfiupt to effect tlie play most 
^apUble to the Malabar stage. We have no 
doutt that Mr Pillai a efforts to bring about a 
change in our stage will receive 
tno due approbation from the enlightened public. 

13 y BookDcjol Tniandrunu /Vice 

pleasure to notice m these columns 
fif ^ the Nfahyalam translation 

aL I Am by Snmati J k 
Ualtian Arama. and it now gives us more 
p casurc to .rv on the table an oTMient translSmn 
of her I aih ka-HAndh i kyrriiT Eilravp 
^ Fllyath of the 

This joung translator indeed deserves our 


congratulation for the accuracy aud faithfuln^ 
he has all through-out shown m trauslatmg th}» 
boob from English AVe welcime it. 

P Anujan Achan 


HINDI 


SwADES Sasgit By Mr Mailhih Saran Gvpla, 
Published b / the Sahttya Sadan Chirgaon Jhansi, 
192o VP 136 

The facile pen of Mr Gupta has given birth to 
this collection of small poems principally on Indian 
nationalism With due rt^spect to the reputation of 
Mr Gupta and other Hindi writers on this topic it 
must be said that none of their productions couldf 
attract the attention of tho people in other provmres 
than their own Yet Hindi is claimed to be th& 
Itnstrabhasha of India A comparison with Betga’i 
nationalistic literature will clear this point Again a- 
lync 13 not a combioation of a few lines m verse, 
and we are sorry to note that roost of the modem 
Hindi lyrics lack the charm of music which is so 
essential for lync poetry 

Avaoha By Mr MuthiU Saran Gupta Puhhshil 
SoJiilya badan Chirgaon Jhansi 1025 PP 

The story of a previous birth of the Buddha 
ID which be set himself to the task of village recon- 
Rtruction IS here dramatized by Mr Gupta from the- 
Jataka sou'ces The play is m verse omd has ait 
underlying cuoral to convey 


Aka« tattva Eopn By Prof Sankarlal M A LI^ 
Sibdaylu Arya Sangha MeeruL 

A handbook on astronomy 


VTAtBrAif MATJKTrK ^ Sn Vfjoyvallabh £«r». 
Tne Atinananda Jain tract Society AnAata CAfy, 
Pp 41 

An address by the Sun who is the successor to- 
the famous Vijayaharma Sun 


SiTA SAiiActiAa~fW>fw/ted by the Aimananda 

Jam Tiact bociely Ambala City pp 72 

The sto-y of Sita is retold from the Jam 
source 


Vasudec SriKRisinA Chandra By Chaluricdi 
Dwarokaprasad Sirina The Aairaf AisAore Press 
iMcknoio 192G pp 170 

The hfe-story of Krishna is narrated There is ^ 
coloured picture on ihe cover 


Saarri The late Sibkuman Debt Published 
by uxe Hindi Puslak Uhandnr Laheiia Soro*. IP 


Iho late authoress told the arresting story of tee 
mytholgical heroine m a simple style. 

Micuael MadiiusiUdait Dctt By Ramnolh LdU- 
Suman Pibltslud by the Hindi Puslak Bhandar 
Lancrta bzrai. Pp 68 

A hfo-sketch of the most vigorous poet of Bengal 
Rames 
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Bal VAnTA%ALi B/ Mrs Hama Mfhtos ba 
^ntxled (U Iht humir Pnntery Ahmflah«d doth 
(diwstritf 1) mi rr uith illusirations Pp 72 Pnce 
Jfe J 9 0 (J92et 

The gifrml aod much travelled daughter of Sir 
Mauabhas M<='hta is the author of this book whidi 
coQtaiQs twelve stones mtended for delectation of 
little child’eiL They are stories well known all 
over Gujarat, and the? have been repeated or 
reiterated m this dainty little volume with first 
class pnatioc aod m^Kihaiiical uef uo the object 
beiQi? to attract children in the first place to 
haodle such bonks and they do so read ly when 
their bonks are full of illustrations specially colored 
ones Th s It I* said is the reason why the pnco is 
so high It IS not possible (or even middle class 
people to put into the hands of their little folk 
boots worth much less than this amount The 
pjok thus would defeat its own object unless 
liberally patronised by Government Native States 
•and Wealthy People who should purchase it m 
large numbers anddstnbute it as prires The 
atones are it neea not be said well told 


SaraAsoTiiA vi Rasaosab PAni IV Dp 
•^‘lureh'ind iftoham printed at Iht Saurashira 
iCP* Titnour PaierCour Pp 202*S Price Re 
ISO U926) 


This part 13 in every way worthy of its prcde- 
SOTS and narratoA the romance and chivalry of 
-«ld KathiAwad m the same feeling way Bat for 
their being thus perpetuated in print there was 
ever? danger of these soul stirnog splcadid deeds 
ct adventure being wiped out and forgotten Mr 
Meghaai cannot he thanked enoueh for sinking 
-cat a new bne in the literature of his province 


Vasuavi Vniniu Vabtao Bj Jaykrtdina 
hagardns Varma ba llb niLSC Bar at mm 
printed at i/e Lo/iana Miira Press Baioda Tliek 
■<p} 2 ^td curd board. Pp 20G Pnce Us 2 0-0 
<1025, UUusiraied) 

Twelve short stones, wntten on tho model 
obtaining m Loglish Literature this is what the 


author who is keenly interested in tho uplift of 
women has provided in this collected repnnt of 
his ooatnbutions to penodicals They are very 
readable stones, and one who takes up the book 
does not like to leave it off till all he has finished it 

Anjau Bu Ktslav II Shelh printed at the 
Khadapta Muaian Aata Mandir, Ahmedahad. Fine 
Paper Oour Pp 24+230 t+xce lie. 14 0 {1926) 

A batch of beautiful verses called by the poet 
poems which can be sung The songs 
are not of the nambv pamby order but real 
^Dume stuff express ng various emotions The 
inspinng verses on Siadesh and Sansar and 
Snaia Juveoile songs Has and prayers, furnish 
a very good instance of the poet s power of ex 
pression and thei' music at tunes carries away 
the reader and all tins creditable work was done 
at a time when the poet was undergoing a keen 
'Struggle for life (? existence ) 

SuAitAH Mrkus (The iftRrOR op Meuobt) Bu 
\‘ trsi ihrao Bhol noth Diratta BA C S 
tReiired Pnn ed at Ihe Sahilya Piess Bombay 
Cloth Coier with illustrations Pp 312 Pnce 
Rsstmei 

The doyen of Gujarati Litteiateurs has cast 
bis eye ba kward into tbe dajs of his infancy 
nod youtb (he is Co at present) and recalled into 
being Ihe memories of men women and musicians 
poets aod Pandits reformers and orthodox indivi 
duals Ue has set down in Chatty language the 
different incidents m ihe lives of some of the 
past prominent leaders of Gujarat and outside in 
politics education rei gious reform and other 
allied fields U make« up a most delightful causeria 
inspite of the author adbenng ngidly to his usual 
standard of seitipg out the truth toe whole truth 
and nothing but the truth borne of his candid 
observations and remarks Lave not prov^ 
palatable and his critics think that they could 
have { een made less harshly nr even omitted and 
still the interest of the nanative would not have 
suffered Tbe mirror promises yet to show many 
more fat^ and we eagerly await the tune of its 
further flashing 

K ir j 


INDIA AT THE CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY, 

Br SODHINDRA BOSE 

Lecturer m PoUiical Saence State Unttcrstly of Jotta 


I 

*T\OCTOR Das Gupta, who came to America 
X) last autuma as a delegate to the sixth 
Internaltoual Congress of Philosophy, 
may be said to have earned an enviable 
reputation as an able exponent of Htnda 


philosophy India may well be proud of 
Sorendra Nath Das Gupta II A PhD 
Profe sor of Philosophy m the Presidency 
College of Calcutta Without endorsing bis 
particular philosophy I venture to Ray that 
he IS one of the men of the hour lluch 
may be expected of him He is young— not 
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yet forty Bat yoo ■who imagine that I boil 
over too easily, you who want to follow a 
master reasoner, step by step, read bis 
History of Indian Philosophy, even through 
the last page of its third volume It is a 
pity that Das Gupta cannot function as a 
philosopher without paying the usual penalty 
of a college professorship 

1 am not addicted to philosophy and do 
not pretend to be a professional philosopher 
But having listened to Dowtor Das Gupta 
before the Philosophical Club of the State 
Dniveraity of Iowa, I was ready to givo 
him the palm as one of tho«e rare souls who 
can make philosophy human to the untrained 
lay audience To hear him discuss the 
elusive truth is partly to realize why Plato 
^led philosophy that dear delight Das 
Gupta’s knowledge of Eastern and Western 
systems of philosophy, coupled with a love 
for Indian thought and a gift for lucid 
cspo'ition, made his discourses easily under- 
standablo even to Baptist and Methodist 
peasants or suburban clergymen of Amenca 
In his lecture at Iowa on comparative 
Indian and European Philosophy, ho stressed 
the difference that esists between the origin 
of the Indian pliilosophy and that of the 
European In India philosophy has growo 
from a desire of spiritual quest , the t<tn- 
ccptional and argumentative parts of this 
philosophy came into being later by mutual 
conflicts. 


1 hilosophy started in the East with the 
spiritual desire of men’ , the speaker syothe- 
tized Indian wisdom, the craving from 
their hearts to find what was the greatest” 

They felt it m their hearts they smelt it 
all comfoits did not please them 
Tlie\ wanted to find Iho nature of immortality 
ilin ^ spintual craving of 

the soul ilan is lorn to be immortal inasmuch 
M ho craves something more permanent more 
alidiriff more constant Uian liis senses can ciTfr— 

hen ho wants h.s inner nature to have ^ 
^at will take him aloft 

. has discovered his immortalitv 

Alan wins his salvation by Jus lone efforts 

bmsclr “ ‘ ' “ ““to ot 

In Fnropc, according to Doctor Das 
Gupla, philosophy has grown out of a scien- 
tific conosity ol getting at a talionil schema 
ol tho unltcno. It has notcr transcended 
that sbgo. Ilio aim ol Indian philosophy 


on the other hand, has been the betterment 
of life’s ideals and the spintual realization 

Unlike most philosophers who are dull, 
ponderous, dry as dust, and as luminous as- 
London fog. Das Gupta is fresh, facile, and: 
even brilliant. In the open forum discus- 
sion which followed his Iowa lecture. Das- 
Gupta joyously liquidated his opponents 
with charming neatness and dispatch. I sat- 
where I could watch every flicker of his 
eyelash He looked at his questioners with 
eager eyes, and apparently found good fun in 
arguing technical problems Nothing would- 
upset his poise and calm There was 
s^engtfa, firmness, and also gentleness in his 
voice He smiled, nodded, looked happy, 
and smiled again In less than half an 
hour, he polished off all those who toot 
issues with him The way he handled his 
subject showed that he knew his stuff 
Neighbor Das Gupta has mental depth, ani 
mastery of major philosophical problems. 
His style IS simple, and without irtifioe It 
IS, however, forceful and as convincing as 
the kick of a mule 

I cannot here attempt to give even a- 
resume of all bis numerous talks in Amenca 
His lecture program included visits to the 
Universities of Tale, Columbia, MicbigaDr 
Minnesota, Ohio, and several other institu- 
tions of higher learning His discourses 
ranged all the way from Indian philo»opbjr 
and religion to literature, from the caste 
system to ideals of education He seemed 
to have a Catholic taste for every subject on 
Indian life, barring government, which shows, 
of course, that ho was prudent It is a- 
pleasure to note that bis important addresses, 
such as those at the International Congress 
at Harvard and the Harris Foundation 
lectures at Northwestern University, ''vilt 
soon be published in one form or another. 
Tboy will doubtless be a treasure to the 
students of Indian thought 


U 

H ^ worth relating a friendly but 
spirited discussiou that took place at one of 
uo sessions of the International Congress of 
Ihiloa^hy on a paper entitled, “An Empi- 
Sj Study of Mysticism” by Professor 
hdwiQ D Starbuck of the State Univcrsitr 
of lowL The report of the discussion wa» 
especially interesting to me as indicabvo of 
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the Eastern and 'WesterQ point of view 
Staibnck, who has achieved international 
reputation for his fruitful laboratory 
research in psychology* took a pot shot at 
the mystics, pagan or Christian Mystic* 
he maintained, tend towards the conven 
tional religions notions Those who profess 
religious immediacy are decidedly suggcs* 
tible. Moreover the higher degree of 
suggestibility is an important factor m 
accounting for the professed religious es 
penence In proving his thesis Starbnck 
drew largely upon the results of his careful 
scientific investigations More to the point 
was his observation that in most mental 
tests involving sustained effort and ingenuity 
the mystic gronp is at a disadvantage Indeed 
in actual intelligence tests the non mystics 
surpass the mystics by differences ranging 
from three to six times as large as the 
probable errors. 

Das Gupta then got up and took a crack 
at the non mystics He said that the Ime 
mystics are not mere visionaries nor are 
they content with a mere dreamy vision of 
God. Often times they have been bard 
logicians and didecticians who developed 
their religions consciousness by lifelong 
efforts after rectitude and moral perfection 
Mere delnsionists in religion are not mystics 
Moreover a Buddha, a Sankara, a Jmos 
C hrist could not be judged by laboratory 
tests 

It IS only fair to state that the Starbuck 
expennients dealt only with the current 
Americans in Amenca. They bad no re 
ference to the people of any other county 
either in the past or lo the present I do 
not know how Starbuck would explain the 
mystics of yore 

What he did find from his painstaking and 
exhaustive researches was that hero in 
Amenca non mystics ate thirty per cent 
more supenor to the mystics These 
mystics ate more accurate, rehaWe and 
have better intellectual reactions StairacW 
also averred that the mystics for ono thing 
are more suggestible and for another are 
better able to stand physical punisbmMt 
such as for instance with electno shocks 
I wonder if that will explain at least in 
part, why so many of the mystics are greedy 
for matryrdom 


Cbarwter Eduoatioa 
The diadem lieww 


by Sndhindm 
Hay 19-6 pp. 


It seems to me that philosophy must 
now come down from the thin air of abstract 
speculation and get down to fruitful solid earth 
Men cannot live by fine spun rarefied 
philosophical platitudes Philosophy, if it 
IS to be of any earthly use in modern living, 
must develop modern appliances adopt 
scientific and refined methods of investigation 
In recording this lively little tilt between 
Das Gupta and Starbuck I am not trying to 
give a lefthanded compliment to either 
They are both my friends At least I hope 
so The differnce between Strabuck and 
Das Gupta it strikes me is the difference 



West 

III 

Doctor Das Gupta had been in Europe 
more than onco but this was his first visit 
to Americx Some of his impressions of 
this country are rich classy Indeed even 
before he set his foot on American soil 
he began to form his impressions of the 
Dmted States He told me of an American 
he met on the ship 

Ate yon going to America ? asked 
the Yankee passenger 
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“Yes ” 

*Gee ’ yon will bave a grand time You 
-are now going to see a real live country. 
Poor old England is a back number , but 
America — oh boy ’ — everything is just tip- 
top We have the best food, best hotels, 
fast trams, fast autos, everything perfect Do 
you know that we have as many automobiles 
ID the city of Los Angeles alone as there 
are in the whole of the United Kingdom ? 
Pooh • England is just a poor little dned- 
up run down island That’s all” 

Das Gupta reported this conversatioo 
to an English military officer from the 
Khaibar Pass ‘Oh'” replied John Bull 
with a painful smile, “Americans must talk 
like that They are newly rich— a race o£ 
dollar chasers* ” 

I am not so sure that an American 
worships money more than does an English- 
man Gilbert K^ Chesterton remarked the 
other day that an Amencao never talks 
of money in the awestruck tone that an 
Englishman employs in relTerring to financial 
matters” There are not many Americans 
who chase a dollar with the cupidity that 
Europeans chase fartlungs. francs, lira, and 
crowns Distinguished European men of 
letters, who come here in hordes, submit 
themselves to the discomforts of touring tlie 
American rural routes, lecturing for the 
almighty dollar Americans, without a doubt 
have great many faults , but they are sane 
enough to see no special merit m poverty 
Naturally they like to make money At 
Uio same time, they also spend freely and 
give freely 


The Hung that irritated the Indian philo- 
sopher most about lus trip to ‘ the land of 
of the free’ was its stupid immigration laws 
Long before he could get bis passport vised 
by tho American Consul in Calcutta, be had 
to prove to the ConsuTs satisfaction that 
ho was not going to stay in America for 
more than three months, that ho was invited 
b> Ivvo of the most important universities 
of Amenca that ho had the letters of 
invitation right with him, that ho had a letter 
of intrr^uctioQ from the Director of Public 
Inblructioa in Bengal, and above all that 
'"IS not going to exceed 
three m juthb under any circumstances Who 

in » .• UniliJ bialM men n da, otcr tlirco 

11 1°'* Knpublio 

m!^ilt go to the du^s ■* 


The accursed Asiatics going to the holy 
land of America must be closely and rigidly 
watched Before embarkation at Southampton, 
England, Das Gupta had to fill up a most 
complicated printed form, involving all kinds 
of embarassing confessions about social, 
religions, and political views Some of 
these questions were Are you an anarchist ? 
Are you a polygamist ? How many wives 
do you own? Have you ever been divorced? 
Did you ever have any social diseases ? Do 
you believe in law and justice and in 
constituted authority ? 

It 18 absolutely idiotic to suppose that 
anyone who is going to America for anarchi- 
cal or immoral purposes would truthfully 
answer the«6 questions, when be knows 
well enough that a truthful answer would 
exclude him from America forever The 
desire of having only the virtuous men 
with lily-white souls coming to America 
may be laudable , but a confessional of 
this sort 18 hardly the way of securing 
godly people, ‘Is Amenca so virtuous a 
country asked Das Gupta, “that sbe is 
afraid of having anyone with undesirable 
opinions enter her gates even for a short 
America ridden with beastly 
Kiu Kins Elan ? Well, her daily record 
w enmes is the worst in the whole world 
Why should she, the chosen home of blood- 
dnpping lynchers, act like I-am holier than 
tk V really touching how solicitously 

the Yankees cjjow concern for the morals 
of Asians 


No one can deny that the treatment of 
Asians by America has been anything but 
Mtislaclory This is particularly true of 
the three thouband Indians now in this 
country Last summer Senator Copeland 
mtroduced a bill declaring that Indians are 
while persons” and should be treated on 
a par with Europeans The bill was killed 
A few days ago Senator Heed brought out 
another bill “validating” the citizenship of 
some sixty odd Indians who had been daly 
° long ago Among these expatria- 
ted ludians aro engineers, educators, jourali'-ts. 
and students. All of them are educated 
r*ot one but has made a mark for himself 
in his special lino of endeavor But tho 
United SUtes Congress failed to act oven 
on the modest Reed bill Sixty Indian?, if 
allowed to retain American citizenship, might 
Wot out the whole of ono hundred and ten 
milhon American Citizens. Indians arc 
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“nntoQchables ’ They must be forced ont 
The D S. A IS God s Own Country 1 

New Aork may be the largest and most 
stnpendoQs city of the world but oar 
Indian visitor was not exactly taken by 
it. "People call New York a wooderfo! 
city be remarked “As a husineas centre and 
as a well planned city it is certainly 
marvellous But, considering its huge trathc, 
the streets are too narrow The skyscrapers 
sh w lack of cultivated taste and beauty 
On every hand tliera are signs ^.f feverish 
changa People are constantly pulling do vn 
houses and building new ones One might 
as well sippose that Columbus had discovered 
America only fifteen or twenty years ago 
and lhat the colonists have not yet finished 
balding their houses During the brief period 
of ray stay in Now York 1 felt as if f was 
imprisoned in a vast workshop and all the 
dust of the place was choking my throat 
and all the grinding noise of the machinery 
was <>haUoriag my ear drams to pieces 
New York is a massive inartistic, and 
Uncontb city * 

American hotels impressed him favourably 
They seemed to him to be the last word on 
efhoieot service You have your bath rooms 
filled with hot and cold water taps There is 
also a tap for running icewater for dnnbiog 
As most of the large hotels are skyscrapers 
they run express and local lifts the express 
lilts stopping only at a few floors Every 
hotel has a rail road agency a telegraph 
oEBce, and every room lo a hotel has a tele 
phooa News stand* barbershop restaurant, 
drawing room*, smoking rooms and a dozen 
other conveniences provide for almost every 
comfort tnat a guest may need m hotel It 
snre is a Inxunons levantine life Bat living 
in a hotel is so terribly expensive I could 
never conceive that life conld be so expensive 
in America. Of course it may seem other 
wise to the natives but for us strangers 
Oh’ the Ie..3 said the better 

European travellers who have nothing but 
little choo-choo baby trams in their native 
country are immensely appreciative of the 
comforts and luxuries of the American 
ra Iways Compared with the great American 
trains those in England for instancy seem 
like tiny toy trains. I was therefore interested 
to get the reaction of Das Gupta who bu 
knocked about a good deal both in India and 
in Europe. Railway travelling m America 
ho explained “ is exceedingly comfortable 
Those who have not travelled in the United 


States will not realize how much uncomfort- 
able Americans must feel when they travel 
m Furope or in India The large Pullman 
cars and sleepers are especially fine In each 
of the corndoi cars there are rows of nine 
comfortable beds on both sides of the passage 
They are fitted up with soft mattresses 
pillows and handy racks A little screen 
around eaoh berth secures, complete privacy 
A compartment usually contains about t«elve 
beds and is invariably in chaige of a Negro 
porter He makes the beds wakes the 
passengers at any station they want lo get 
out at any hour of the night, shines their 
shoes brushes their clothe*, looks after their 
parcels and acts in general as their private valet 
A passenger can sleep in a tram with most 
perfect unconcern as if be was sleeping in 
his own bed in bis o vn home Excepting when 
the trams start or stop there is not much of 
a jolt such as one experiences m India or 
ID I'urope 

The story goes be-e that when 3Xr 
Snnivas bhastn came to America a few years 
ago to attend the Wasbmgtoo Disarmament 
Cteoference be fell in with a black Negro 
porter He took tbe top butted Ind an aside 
and said Look here brother, this is n t 
tbe place for us nigisers fo get in If you 
wear a turbao you may be taken by tbe 
average Amencao as a Hindu snake charmer 
magician or a fortune teller That will be 
much better than being a damned nigger 
Throw away your hat bhastn I was told 
followed the advice and took to the turban 

Das Gupta was wise from the very start 
to the complex of American prejudices He 
always wore a tnrban and earments of 
Indian cut Tbe expected happened of course 
More than once he was taken to be a palmist 
He told me an interesting experience which 
1 am glad to pass along On one occasion 
chuckled Das Gupta, "I was accosted by an 
American who told me he was u great diffi 
ciUty and asked my help I was surprised, 
for I had never seen a beggar in America , 
bat he explained himself by saying that bis 
wife had left him on account of a quarrel 
over some money matter The poor fellow 
did not know where his wife was and was 
pining away in grief for her Even then I 
conld not guess what the man was driving 
at and was amazed that he should confide his 
family troubles to a stranger on the street 
I was completely dumb founded Iiinally he 
asked me point blank if f could give his wifes 
address I then understood the whole thing 
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the man had taten me for a fortune teller 
I handed him my card, and told him that 
I was a professor of philosophy and was 
quite innocent of the art of fortune-telling " 

The love-sick man q^ould not believe Das 
Gupta 

*‘Bat”, he insisted with almost tears m 
his eyes, ‘ are you not a full blooded 
Hindu?” 

I Yes, what of that?” 

‘ Well, then, why could you not tell me 
where my wife is ? Name your fees and I 
will pay you in spot cash right now Come 
on ” 

It was in such a land that Professor 
Surendranath Das Gupta came with his 
message of Indian philosophy 


IV 

The bixth International Congress was 
attended this year by two Indian delegates, 
S Radhaknshnan of Madras and S N Das 
Gupta of Calcutta. At the close of the Con 
gross Profe’=sor Radhaknshnan debvered 
the Haskell lectures at the University of 
Chicago, and Professor Das Gopta the Hams 
lectures on the development of Indian 
mysticism at Northwestern University 

Until recently India had no place lo the 
mner council of the International Congress of 
Philosophy The two Indian delegates, who 
came to America, have now been admitted 
into the permanent constitutional body of 
tho Congress Council It is hoped that in 
the next Congress in Oxford (1930) a larger 
place will be found on the program for 
Indian philosophy 

I have never met Radhakrishnan and do 
not know anything about him personally 
My agents, however, tell mo that he is a 
gentleman and a scholar 
u was in America three weeks. 

Wo had ^oDg his audiences, governors, 
mayors, judges, captains of industry, leaders 
windjammers of 
o^angclical sects What impres- 
sion did he make m tho United States? 

rtmembered. 

ff.L know of It IS that every- 

‘ An'cnrans, as a rule, 

K “terested in such a thought 

histones of philosophy wntten by 
Amencans one cither finds no mention oi 
Hindu philosophy or i! mentioned at all, it 


IS frequently stated that the Hindu philoso- 
phy IS a conglomeration of myths and dog- 
mas shot through with poetry The History 
of Philosophy by Professor Frank Tbilly of 
Cornell University is a notable example 
of such a performance With the excep- 
tion of one or two Sanskritiste, there is 
perhaps no one m America who knows any- 
tlung of Indian philosophy that will stand 
the test of sound scholarship. Take it all m 
alL the ignorance of Indian philosophy in 
these United States is simply colossal Can 
such a self-complacent country be seriously 
interested in mystical Eastern thought ? 
Our fly by night visitors may occasionally 
hear Amencans say, “Oh, such a nice talk 
you gave * ” but many years of expenence 
on the American lecture platform have 
taught me to dismiss such flattery with scant 
ceremony. 

1 do not wish to say anything about the 
relative mental equipment of Indians and 
Amencans for original or cntical work The 
better class of Indians it is obvious, is lu- 
tellectually as well equipped as the hotter 
doss of Americans The big point, however, 
IS that Americans regard the Indians as 
impractical and visionary, a subject nation 
passively acquiescing in degradation Are 
the Amencans entirely wrong ? If we are to 
profit by onr contact with Amenca, it is 
abont time we understood its mental out- 
look 

Doctor Das Gupta m his address at St. 
Paul, Minnesota remarked that spintualism 
IS the great gift which India may make to 
Amenca He added that there are two kinds 
of spiritualism, objective and subjective 
Subjective spintualism, won by meditation 
nnd quietism, is lacking m the United States, 
but objective spiritualism which finds vivid 
virile expression in schools, colleges, hospitals, 
research laboratories, welfare institutions 
and all the vast number of things which 
make for the betterment of humanity, is in 
full practice here Has not India a great 
deal to learn from the American objective 
spintnalism ? 


wer us not get lost in ethereal obscuuties. 
lo dreams of another world Wo need have 
the passion for tho actuil, real and tho 
unmediate Truth, from the Amcncan view 
point, IS only relaUve to human judgment 
human needs.” Life and mind are to 
be underetood m biological rather than 
theological terms, if wo aro to control our 
environment and shape our destiny For 
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“the problem of philosophy, ” sait!_ Professor 
Duraut of Columbia .University, "is not how 
ive can come to know an oxteraal world, 
but bow we can learn to control it and 
remake iL” I repeat that it is time for os 
in ludu to turn the face of thought to action 
to piactical result-', towards tho moscapablo 
woild of affairs To paraphrase Dewey, lake 
your seat m the moving affairs of men rather 
■than, shrinking into a lonely I'^olatioo of cod- 
templation Wo have work enough. Heaven 
kDov\«, without trying to loae ourselves in 
muty ob’icunties 

Americans are frankly intereslod m ter- 


restrial rather than ethereal career They 
are pragmatic, eflicient With them tho 
objective spirituality comes first By ami 
large, they decline to bo a mystic and yield 
to what they fear to bo fatality lias Doctor 
Das Gupta succeeded in converting America 
to lliodu mysticism ? I do not know I am 
not in a position to say He has been 
received everywhere with warmth and 
cordiality Uo said what ho believed It 
was bts faith If ho did not convert bis 
audiences to Indian mysticism, ‘other- 
woildism, ’ I am persuaded they wero convert- 
ed to Surendra Nath Das Gupta 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Co-operatioQ and Agricultare 
The Bengal Co operative Journal writes - 
Id the TOurse of thoir toar the metntera of 
too itoyu Commission on Agnrulture io India bad 
more ihan -one opportunity of coming into actual 
touejj with o»'Ocerative wo'kers and in-imutions lo 
ine country If the agricultural coodiuoo ol India 
w to be properly and adeonatelv irei roved and her 
people are to secure the benefits of thi« improve- 
tnenf this has to be effer-ted pnaupally ny co- 
oper.»tive methods as has already been amply de- 
monstrated m Western countries 

A Dotal !e feature of the proceedmzs of the Bom* 
Co-operativo Conferenne was the spec h that 
jho M'iKlusof Linlithgow delivered before it Us 
iordsliip observed that two points oo tirred to him in 
regard to Co-operation in India. They h^vl learnt 
j .f^Perience to measure the strength and vieour 
or the movement by the strength and vigo ir of 
ine pnmary societies Tfie oltier was that the 
greatest enemy of the Co-operative M iveroeotwis 
me uninformed enthusiast PopJa thoueht that 
enihusiasia and zeal could take tho place of careful 
study a. d exact knowledge The p«hs of co-opera 
tion m other countries his lordship pointed out were 
littered wuh the bones tif soueties that had failed 
t*eaijseiDitutorshaii failed to examine and thorough 
ly appreciate the fundamental requirements of iho 
movement. He considered it however tobesgixxl 
omen that he found m this rouniry men who had 
devoted their lives to the careful siudy of the 
moveii ent At Uaua Lord Linlithgow laid partic ilar 
euplubis on the real oljeciive of the to-operalive 
movement He said that if the ro operative move- 
mert Lu'ed m its educative side it would fail in 
its hrsf purpose. "Unleos” his lordship added “ton 
succeed in making the nierabero of Co-operative 
oocietios better men better cnlnvatori and belter 
ciDaens by reason of membeiship of co-opcnitiva 


societies however much you may succeed m 
elTeclioe their ocoDomio iraprovem^Qt voa will fail 
in the first ohiective of oo-operation Mere numbers 
are not a mc-asure of success in co-operation 
Quality IS the te>L and the fortune of oo op^ro. 
tiun lies as much uooa the hnad outlook on life 
of hose who are co-ooerators as it depends upon 
the economic position of theinliviluil menhers 
or the improve neot which inemh rship of societies 
can effect in their eoonomio povitioa ’ 


The Ratio of the Rupee 
Tho same journal answers the question 
'Should the raiti of the rupee be fixed it 
ls6J or 1<5 4d thus — 

The question at what rate the ninee should be 
stabilued is indeed a most difficult one It 
appeare however that it won d be better to stab hza 
the rupee at tho old figiieof Is-id instead of at la 
6d proposed by the CuminHs oa 
It 13 more or less admitted that reversion to 
the rate of Is 4d woul 1 bo m ire benericiat to 
debtors employers of labour an 1 exporters who 
under tho present eoonomio stiu ture represent the 
luterests of agncuitunl prod mens tlantocredi* 
tots wage-earuera and imporiers who cater for the 
requireroeots of the enusuners In an agricultural 
country like India the former section of tho commu- 
nity 18 much more iinpot'ant than tho latter 
fi^ectiM alUioughonemay not be prepared to accent 
Sir PurshoiUm las s statement that the propnrtmn 
of imp rtal goods oonsumod by the masses of India 
13 very small 
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Ministers and Veterinary Problems 
We read in the Indian Vdennary 
Journal — 

With the birth of new Legislative Councils all 
over the coantrj new ministrv m most of the 
presidencies has been formed We eaeerly look 
forward to them to advance the cause of Veterinary 
Science and the profession which did not receive 
the attention they ought to at ‘he hands of their 
predecessors m office Two penods of refo-med 
councils have come and gone, but we as a pro 
fcssion are madeto stay where we were six years 
ago nay in a much sadder plight m some of the 
provinces ! 

The cause is not far to seek The ministers 
mink they have more important duties thanatten- 
mng to such trifles as diseases of animals— which 
by the way do not conshtute any electorate and 
which by a Merciful Providence have been deprived 
of the power of speech to be of any nm^nce to 
th«m— and that it is the fashion of the braes to talk 
onlv of AgnciiUure and its immense potentialities 
of i'lshenes and Soap-making of Co operation and 
Indnstnes of Forests and Paochayats ' 

By all means let them attend to them but we 
beg of them to forget not that there i$ such a 
thing as Veterinary Department and that cattle 
are dyiag in thousands every year for want of 
adequate Yetenpary aid in India The very mam 
stay of Agnculture which they proclaim intend 
developing is the cattle-wcalth of India. That is 
the^ property of the Lidiaa ryot and it is that pit>. 
perty that ne^s all the protection a Government 
can Bive Safety of person and propcrtif 13 a 
very olemcntaty guarantee of any civilised 
Oovemment It 13 such a guarantee we seek of at 
the hands of our raimsters 
From the evidences so far given before the Royal 
tommission on Agncalture. one will notice that 
there is a consensus of opinion on the present 
inadeonacyJof Yetennaiy aid and the need for its 
immediate expansion Nothing short of oponme 
more hospitals better arragements for the sapDly 
of sera and more hands to attend to outbreaks 
of contagious diseases will satisfy the public 


The Cult of Agastya and the Origin of 
Indian Colonial Art 
Mr 0 C Oangoly has contributed to the 
Society a 
and wpU illustrated 
long article on the above subject Says he — 

cd tl 0 ^‘‘0 have cross 

in a I ilchor.’— -and henrA^l^w* nshi born 

Aryans— who have ever sOTirht^ fwa 


He was very Esthetic in his demands He 
would not take for a spouse auy bat tne most 
beaahfiil woman of Ins time— Lopamudra. a pnnceos 
of Vidarbha who had vanquished all rivals m 
beauty comnetition But lie was not destned to 
live in the North for a long tioie, for the call of the 
South came as it must have come to many of 
his ancestors and predecessors and he set out on 
his memorable journey to the South never to 
return And ‘Agastya yatra’ is now a synonym 
for the travel of one who goes forth but never 
returns The loss of the North, as wa shall see 
was the gam of South The part that Agiutya 
took m reclaiming the primeval forests in Southern 
India and in making them fit for human habitation, 
IS indicated mthe Ramayana in several passage:^ in 
no uncertain terms 

We can almost trace his footpnnts as he 
walked from place to place m his adventurous 
journey to the South for the stages of liis travels 
are marked and punctuated as it were, by his 
little asramas* (hermitage) which he set up at 
different places m Southern India— and are even 
now known as Agastyasrama ' 

Bnt was the career of this adventurous missionary 
to be satisfied by a local deification and a local 
worship ? Yedaranyam on the seashore marked 
no doubt, the extreme limit of bis exploits m 
Southern India But was the Indian Ocean to 
retard the career of our intrepid Aryan adventurer ? 
The dangers of the sea could not liold him baw 
to the narrow limits of the Aryavarta He boldly 
braved the dangers of the sea and by his psychiu 
powers he overpower^ the sea-gods In the 
Isnguwe of myth and poetry Agastya drank 
off the waters of the seas and earned a new 
appellation pita sagara ’ one who has drunk off 
the Ocean And one born m the pitcher* achieved 
the antithesis of the. Drinker of the Ouean” 

Now lot US follow the career of our sage 
across the t>^ In the Indian continent ho had 
a favounte bobby of building Shiva temples and 
of founding new branches of his family In his 
Mtivities in countries across the seas wo find him 
busy in his fareunto pastimes Ho was a devout 
won>hip^ of Shiva ‘ Shivaradhanatatparah” and 
It IS by loundiDg Shaiva shnnes that he signalized 
his prKenco 10 a distant colony But where 
oowolina him fijTOnng m his oversea activity i* 
lie IS supposed to have sojourned to the distant 
land of Cambodia 

But have we finished our sirvey of the actiMtios 
trreat missionarv m building up the culture 
of Greater India ? The legends in the ‘puranas’ 
.S activities in other lands 

‘ ‘® ^^y'lPi'rana (48 ch ) our hero i3 
^sifs to iho following 
Ocean— Birhina DwipKwIuch 
Borneo) Kusha Dmpa. Varaha 
which may bo one or 

dSw Li to j!?S ’*'“<'’-‘>1“ to too Molwf 


Anatomy m Indian Art 

lott'ot' Bhavaohilra Lolhao, 
!>lromani N Vya5a Ram obsorvos — 

tOo Oto of anatomy 
“ “““ Ott- tt W bolioTcd that Indian arlisla 
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d d not study anatomy— m the sense la Trhich 
the Buopean student studies it There is an 
arjniment adviuced by some critics that the 
Indian artist could not study anatomy because 
of the horror he had for viviseclicn This 
argument does not hold tood whence see the 
image of Ganesha in Java seated on a throne of 
human skulls symbolisine his de'cent from Siva, 
the lord of the cremation ground These skulls 
are perfect representations which could not be 
the work of people who refused to study anatomy 
just bciause of the honor of vivisection 

On the contrary the cause is not in external 
feelings or sentiments but in the es«enlial out 
look upon life and art The western artist having 
nothing higher to aim at sought for anatomy 
and proportion as the essentials of beauty It 
was the Greek ideal which realized the perfect 
man in the proper di«play of muscular develop- 
ments But the Uindu ideal soared fir higher 
than muscular beautj Spiritual ascendancy and 
brilliancy was real beauty to them Neither Lady 
Macbeth nor Cleopatra would the Hmdu look umh 
88 types of beauty They had a within that 
scrupled igamst no sm or filth and tlietr external 
Msuty but mocked that dark within It is tho 
beauty of character the beauty of self sacrifice 
that was worth tho name And this was not to 
be found either in muscular growth or proporttop 
ye face was the unfailujg mirror and in making 
that minor reflict the soul of the object portrayed 
the art St had his whole scope The bods its 
rroportioDS and other features were only incidental 
It was not worth the while of a genuine artist 
to waste his tine on things that do not matter 
Moreover to 1» able to copy perfectly is no 
great achievement for the artist chit made a 
master piece out of every stroke of the br««U The 
eye that saw deeply into the far beyond which 
It was not given to many to perceive could not 
fail to sea this silly dilTerence in so called anatomy 
or proportion Fxamples without number could 
be wmteJ out which display remarkalte keenness 
of obsenation and accuraCo representation 


The Object of Co operative Baaks 
According to Henry W Wol8 m lb© 
Bombay Co-operatne Quarterly — 

The olject of co operative larks is, not only Jo 
supply cheap and C'lsy credit I ut also oistincUy 
to promote tniift, for iho gradual accumulation ol 
capital To the fulfilment ol such object it is a 
great hindrance to have, to times of plethora ot 
Iaiid« to refuse the acceptance of deposits, i obs 
and t aes of means of cour«e occur in every foijn 
of ••o-opcrative banking as of other lanking in 
ISOo, I found tho co-operativo tanks of Germany 
at their wits end to decide how to deal with the 
prevailing supeifla ly of funds Not only did many 
of them rcluse deposits but «omo even relusca 
instalments of shares, bor th s reason it is 
e^eniial that co-operativo banking inslitntions 
should have a reserve outlet not too narrowly 
hedged m for supeilluous money allowed to Ujot 
I sui proper organ 'aUon m its own ranks wiU nwp 
a good bit, as opening a way to convenient distn 
button between bonk and bank or between province 


and province Thetransactioas so taken m hand want 
tobe not as between local or provincial organisations 
dealing independently with one another but 
through a head institution just as on a battl^ 
field It is the commander in chief who directs the 
movements of each corps There need be no fear 
of trmisactions being in this way encumbered 
by excessive commissions. The triilitg tax 
levied by commissions will be found to be made 
amply up for m other ways 


Son in law and Ilotber m law 

PioL Sarat Chandra Alitra writes in ifan 
tn India — 

Though it IS afar cry from tliedistnctof Chittgcng 
m Eastern Bengal to Noith America, we find that 
the some curious taboo which prevails among the 
Umdus of Chittagong and which forbids the son in 
law to meet and touch his mother in law sbodyalso 
prevails among the Pueblo Indians of North Amer 
ica as will appear from the following account which 
has been published m the Calcutta daily newspaper 
TboSlateman of Sunday the 23rd August 19io - 
Pueblo farmers who live in settlements on tho 
Rio Grande are North American Jndtoos and 
ludgine by tho account of them given by Miss 
Lindon Smith who recently gave as exhibition of 
her pictures in London they are remarkable folk 
They have at any rale one idea, which seems 
excdlent For amony Otem, a man afltr momage 
ts forbtJdtn to meet hts moflet inlaw If ifie 
Iiapptns lo b$ m a building ulnch l« is about to 
inter he is iranirJ of the danger and the hdy 
similarly u ntrwfrd by popular ciutom to keep out 
of her son tn law s way ' 

How has th© similarity between tl e 
Chittagong Hindu and Pueblo Indian come 
about i* Borrowing ts out of the question as 
the two peoples are separated by vast oceans 
and extensive continents. 

Now there remains for us the alternative of 
coming lo the conclusion that tho taboo which pro- 
hibits the son in law to meet and touch bis mother 
in laws body was evolved among these two peoples 
indepeodenUy of each other It is now one of the 
arcepted tenets of LuJtural Anthropology that 
dilTerect groups of mankind started at a very 
early time from a general condition of lack of 
culture and owing to the unity of the human 
mind and the uonsegnent similar response to cute 
and inner stimuli they have developed everywhere 
srpioxima ely along the same lines, making similar 
inventions and developing similar customs and 
bol efs. 

b r J 0 Frazer however explains the orgin of 
this taboo by the ingenious theory that as the 
shadow of a person is a vital part of him it is ex 
tremely hazardous to touch his shadow for touching 
it IS tantamount to actually touching his body itself 
Oa this point bo says ' — 

*TIcnce the savage makes it a rule to shun tho 
shadow of certain persons whom for vancus reasons 
he regards as sourceaol dangerous influence Amongst 
the dangerous classes he commonly ranks mourners 
^ women m genera) but fpenally his mother in 
Inuf An Auatraliaanauveissaid to have once nearly 
oied of Inght because the shadow of his mother 
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in law fell on bis legs as he lay asleep nnder a 
tree The awe and dtead with which the untotored 
savage contemplates his mother in law are amongst 
the most familiar facts of anthropology In the 
Yum tribes of New South Wales the rule which 
forbade a man to bold any communication with 
his wife a mother was verv strict. He might not 
look at her or even in her direction It was a 
ground for divorce if his shadow happened to fall 
on his mother in law in that case he had to leave his 
wife, and she returned to her parents In New 
Britain the native imagination fails to conceive the 
extent and nature of calamities which would result 
from a mans accidentally speaking to his wife s 
mother suiade of one or both would probalv be 
the only course open to them The most eoleinn 
form of oath a New Bnton can take is Sir it I 
am not telling the truth I hope I may shake hands 
with my mother in law 


“India a Economic Greatness 
According to J E Woolacott India s 
economic greatness would seem to consist 
mainly in her being a great market for 
British goods as the following statement of 
his in the Mysore Economic Journal would 
show — 


A description of the greatest of the imgation 
works now under construction in India the Lloyd 
(Sukkur) Barrage and Cmals Project, contans the 
arreting statement that white the whole area 
of Egypt comprises 8 460000 acres with an 
actual cultivation of 5 400000 acres the Indi^ 

‘ provide for an annual imgation of 
acres m a total commanded ar^ of 
8 132 quo acres It is indeed impossible for anyone 
who has not actually vis tecl India to visiulize 
Its enormous extent and its almost unliraited 
c^nomio possibilities And it is to be feared 
that in the visions of some ardent believers in 
future of the Bntish Empire India 
to-day IS the prealesl 
market in the world for the manufactures of Great 
^ Country which in a single year absorbs 

to the value of £90000000 is a 
^ 1 ? importance in the Empire s 

have*^ampn^« ^ the many discussions that 
regarding the prospects of Bntish 
.operative need for developing 
Bntish manufactures how seldom u 
hf.n1 of India finds the re^ni 

that i'® adegustely appreciated 

by the In^iaa^^nt^ untish merchandise 

»« 03 "S'Jea, br 19 Jte "'W 

.ctTMs ,1.0 ASf uS .Sty'S 


the Amencan trader and despatch constantly to 
Wa^ihington information which may help Ameriwn 
merchants and manufacturers to extpd their 
operations It is certam then that the pntisa 
exporter will in the future, have to face, keener 
opposition in the Indian market than perhaps 
ho realizes to-day Self interest aiiart from the 
higher considerations of the Empire therefore 
demand that there should be in this country a 
greater knowledge of India her peoples and 
her vast economic potentialities 


A Grievance of Telegraphists 

The Telegraph Rctieiii observes — 

It 13 deeply to bo regretted that whilo the clerks 
in classes II III and IV and the members of the 
Inferior Establishment perform their quota of duties 
with as mub.h smeenty and intelligence as can be 
desired for the maintenance of the standard ol 
efficiencv of the department, the utter need to 
relievo these men of their distressiugcircumstaaces 
have as yet been kept m the cold shed of neglect. 

Solicitations prayers and emphatic protests so 
long made on the above subjects seem to have 
fallen on deaf ears It behoves them now to come 
forward and show us the loyal road to secure the 
interest of vital consequence of thoSe men under 
them who are (he hardest bit of all and for whom 
measures are in pressing need from a very long 
time to keen them bodv and soul together 

It 13 also a wonder why the Local Service 
Tel^aphis's appointed pricii to 1913 whose claims 
to House Rent Allowance at the same rite with 
the Geoetal Service Telegraphists have already been 
recognised, have not been allowed now the same 
privilege "We have also aga n and again pomted 
out that Local Service Telegraphists appointed froni 
1913 onwards have the same claim to House Rent 
^ tbi^e appo nted at an earlier date and we regret 
that their cases have not been taken into considera- 
tion yet 

There la moreover no reason why the cases of 
the other stations especially of those where the 
cost of living has been recognised to be quite high 
should not be considered along with those of Bom 
bay and Calcutta and why every station should not 
get its share of revisions and allowances 


Indian Women's Economic Contribution 
Miss S V Rao is right in her contention 
in the Indian Revteio that 


The part that woman plays in the economic 
nio of a cornrauDity is often overlooked or und^ 
csumaicd for though as a member of society she 
18 given her place as the guide and controller of 
the early lives of the greater part of the community 
..rough she is looked upon as the one who 
STOwly and morally elevates or brings do^ 
the standani of life still she is not commonly 
given due credit for the part she plays in the 
active economic hfo of the State 

In connection with the importance of the 
wom aa in the economic life of India we can 

consider the part she plays in agrculture and m 

manufacture (.iwth handicraft and mill ) m t^® 
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profe*s onal and liberal arU and in various oOier 

^Tho ’'farmer 3 wife and hi3 women relahens 
ire exceotionalli active as productive roemhers 
They help in the sowioR and>reap pb of ctom in 
the thre<ihine and the ra line m 
fields and of the stocb that belomra to the farm 
The vroik of da ryins is earned on verv laref'y 
by them they milk the cows and bnfTaloes ma^ 
curds and butter and ghee and 
cairy these praiucts to the town to dispose of 
them for sale . j v a 

They do the work too of spinning and hand 
loom weanoff or whatever subsidiary industry 
13 earned on dnnug the slack season 

In the factory the percentage of women m 
ployed in the vanous Provinces is not targe 
though of a total population {female) of working 
age about 40 out of 62 million women (l£>-40 
years age) are emploved in actual work In Bengal 
11-8 per cent of factory woikere are »;r>men m 
Bombay 183 per cent m Madras 159 m the 
Punjab 107 and m the United Provinces 83 per 
cent 

Women work side by side with men in Ine 
milh and faemnes and their contribution to *ne 
product turned out iv though smaU an accorint 
able figura As yet skilled work is pot «odetmk« 
by them but for a matter of that the skilled 
work that is being dooe>y led an men in factories 
tn India is a late development , and until recent 
times, was not a great factor in the product turned 

As craftsmen the people of India have bad 
great rewi'auoo for skill of work and t>eauty ot 
design In this women played and still plav an 
impoifant part The Dacca muslin weavere were 
many of them skilled women the best band 
eml roidery workers are usually women among 
silk cocoon rearers women seem to be speciauy 
skilled and when the work actually, tiiro^ 
women workers is cons dered it will M fotjod 
their work is ordinarily not given the credit it 
deserves 


monm e,ei 7 Inday or offer daily Bandhya to one 
nrniher of the Hindu god«. , , , . 

Om intellectuals are mteresled in 
piacuso no religion There are exceptions to t i^ 

role but those who make excel lion are e^erally 

scholats and not mere uiclle tuals, men who know 
wrythiot. of something and not men 
know something of everything Ncr are they the 
mek Stao iames are dally meotioaed m the 
Press they aro too bosy or too modest to let 
Sons mow about their lel eioiis yieire The 
tmiinxision created by reading modern literature is 
thiT one we have mentioned modem 
diECObS religions but observe none What is the 

mam reason of Ihia^eraiDglycootradictoiy am 

hy are the modems so cur ous to know aiMut 
ehii itiA mvthologies and theologies and yet so 
hllle anxious to turn their knowledge into some 

""linSLi'Si'ari! much luistahen the mam reason 
IS our siUy modem vanity 


Seeing God in Men 

The editor of prabiiddha Bharata relates 
the following incident 

It was in the begipumg of 1884 ft'wu 

Insho-u while in a trance fell down and br^e ms 
arm It took some lime to cure A P[0‘9'‘P“ 
spmtual fact lay behind the 
revealed more than i year after to some of bia 
intimate disciples He said 1 am tellirg yoH * 
eecrel. Do you know why I love Puma Isarendra 
and others so dearly ? I had once a vision of 
Jagannatha. and as I went to embrace him 1 fell 
down and broke my arm Audit 
to mo that DOW that I was^ born as a man. I must 
love the lord in men A few days after the 
incident he had said 1 now find that my 
epmtnal outlook is tindergo ng a change. I^og 
ago Vaishnavcbaran told me t^***,. *^9. 

EDintual wisdom was the vision of the Divine in 
men I now really find that it is lord who 
IS moving about in he form of men 


Interest in but not Practice of Religions 
We live in queer time's opines the Light 
of ike East— 

Travel through tlie East or travel thrOTgb the 
Wekt yon will hardly find any man who is not 
acquainted with the tenets of several rel 
you will have to dig below the surfMe if 
to discover so-called intellectuals that frankly ana 
openly profess and practise any religion 

There is hardly an nnivers ty in the wond ^t 
docs not boast of a well endowed chair ot 
paralive Religions from which a professor daily or 
weekly dispenses the latest inforiMtion on evCTy 
form of belief or nnbel ef and yet how many oti 
versity profe'sors and even iioiversitv students 
truly observe the precepts of their own _» 

Aeaiu cur rev ev s and newsOTpers am imi oi 
■articles dealing with religions probleins xnej »i« 
careful to leport all the d scovencs that throw I gnt 
upoD tt e faith of modem pygmies or long 
fied E^ptians. Hew rash tlcir readeis wcmld 
were they to conclude that our newspaper ed tora 
or coptnbutors attend church every Sondio’ or me 


How Animals aro slaughtered for Food 
In the ilaJia bodhi Ur L. L Sundaia 
Ram gives an exposition of the horrors 
suffered by animals by quoting two graphic 
accounts by two writers one from Russia and 
the other from our own country 

Count Leo Tolstoy gave vent to his sincere emo- 
tiona when he saw a ghastly senes of incidents 
in an abbattoir The hearts of all readers of his pen 
pictures will be pricked and they will surely 
Bearch their hearts whether there is any vestige 
of the humanitanan element to be found therein. 

Wo have neither the heart nor the space 
lor these accounts They are horrible and 
sickeniog Government legislation and super 
vision should be very drastic to secure the 
infliction of as little pain or suffeiing as 
practicable. 
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Man must be cual le of usme to profitand {rcocral 
bcneflconce the instinct of huraanilananiam in all 
his dealings with the animal kingdom If total 
abstinence from killing animal lifo 13 not possible 
at least ccmency and quicker methods of 
aespatchins the brutes without causing them the 
least possible pam muat be resorted to 


“Fircfiica” 

Under tlio Captjon “Fireflies," The I'lsia- 
bharati Quarterly publishes the many short 
poems of that name by Rabindranath Tagore 
which had their origin m China and Japan 
whero Ihoughla ticro very often claimed from 
rao Itho pottj in my handwriting on fans 
and pieces of silk” Wo quote half a dozen 
of them below 


Kbanderao Gaekwar’s Love of 
Physical Culture 

In an interesting article in Vyayam on 
Shnmant Klnnderati Mohanj Qaekwar of 
Uaroda. an account is given of how ho cn 
counged the acquisition of plnsical streoglh. 
from which some extracts art given below 

wrestlers that wero 
directiM was oxtra-ordioan 
indeed The diet ottered to them w^i very costlv 
and -vmazincty wholesome It eo^ist^ Aftirt 

auQ silver Besides sweetmeats various 
ti^s of milk cream and the daily hebt food to 

sf P'1 pa 

His “ matinds* 1 - 


M> fancies are fireflies.— 
opocks of living iifclit 

twinkling m the dark 


The voice of wajside pansies, 

that do not attract the carc!c.->s glance 
murmurs in tlicso doauftory hoes. 


In the drowsy dark caves of the mind 

dreams Liild their nest with fragments 
drorjicu from day s cuavan 


Spring scatters llio petals of llowers 

that are not for the fruits of the fufurcr 
but for tbo tnoincnls whiiu- 


Joy freed from iho bond of cartlis slumber 
rushes into numberless leaves 

and dances id iho air for a day 


My words that aro slifcht 

may lightlj danco upon times waves 
wtien my woiks heavy with import 
have gone down 


(which 13 ordinarily meant for 

hST'J IS tt/S! ■?„!!:? 

h!f 

time “"SsidSlS 

a"„"ors ,er£>‘°“ “I ™ 

iron bolls The ^har^a «« strong big 

toruu into rarmr«^^\. “ *1°^ fortunate enough 
between these contest 

sad demise of the v&= wrestle After the 
neit Maharajah clita no j *be 

to WTPstle with Ramil, occasion 

mund headlong*^ by eninWm^ pmned him to the 
throw m which ha Tang 

acclamations of the people^ specialist, amidst the 


Dairying: as a Village Industry 

*a the Agnculttiral Journal of 

irn^rpminT occasionally expressed that much 
cows “dking capacity of Indian 

°"fK industry can be 

8unSrf^rt^f“®^‘ reouirements of city coa 

nroT^lo ® production can be made a 

nrodiimt necessary milk is to be 

other farms as understood m 
mumcioS^ ^ usually suggested for 

rar^i^hnf , schemes 1 think this view is 
nomimllw ''ibajjes milk is produced so oc^ 

a?SS« LtMa^ . *0"^ a cost that with good 

available in the main 
i Northern India it JS 

D^uctmn “ considerable scale ^of 

a r^dy market is available 
likely to prove very 
to the catilA labour of attending 

aM Uie undertaken by their families 

ifjnLL cash which daily sales 

inducement This regular 
‘^® year gives the villagers 
a bustneaa fs llfa ®'°®® ™dk production as 

by Ae^a^io/ b® immediately affected 

nroductiM^Thi .of season than cereal crop- 

lendsiiftpiftnftr® chmato of India to a large extent 

lends Itself to the production of useful heavy yielding- 
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foilder crops and a heavy j icU of fodder lan be 
CTO*i) at low co->t. If a ready market were provideu 
for miJk produced m tiHakCS where faider crops can 
readily ^rowmamcaas woull LeirondeJof 
converUna fodder into a t^It^blc and marketalie 
commodity and coosotueatli the area of culmatcd 
fodder crops would rapidly extend to provide tbo 
cecesaaiy foddtr to produ'c Uio »applj of milk to 
me< t taa d mand of the market. 

The introducti m of fodder crop cultivation into 
nllafraaancultural practice does not nccci«anly mean 
that land will lo diverted from food crop production 
for this parpos^ The Land l>inK immediately aroond 
vU aces IS capable of mvinu v erj heavy yields of fod let 
and oltca at periods when tho are otherviae lyiDit 
out of cnUivaiion and ver) small areas of soch 
land are renuired to yield tho nocesaary supply 
Atp-racnttlie cultiratcr reijuircs to (trow fodder 
fir his bullckAs an! usually such proTision i!> ma.lc. 
There u no profit in erowin^ fodder especially for 
purely breodm;; stock and con»Mucnt!i Vi-ry little 
IS set aside for this purpose. The development of 
colIoctiDir axenaes to provide a market for villase 
mij^k will make fodder crrowioir for milkms cows 
and brecdic? stock prafitab o. and when this is iho 
the nccesury amount wilt bo forthcomine 
lined Eanninir has its virtues m couctnes more 
favoured with SGa'^ens suited to the rc<iairemcaUiof 
a^oiltara tlun India. Its derclopmcat ta this 
country where season can be so unfavourable as to 
bnn 2 crop production ezo-pt in imsatcd tracts 
practically to a standstill and where aitncuUura 
draws iU pov<.r for mitivatioa from cattle seems an 
absolute ne«fl-* t> There seems no doubt that the 
pro^ion of facilities (or tho prop r transpott of 
muz to enable a better market for milk to be put 
at the service of the villase producer is the first 
step to tho introiuctioa of mis^ farmmz pra^icce 
and the coossnuent loprovement in tho conditiou 
of cattle husliandry 


Are Hindas Truly Beligious 1 
Asks TJie Widatca' Cause — 

Are Hndus truly rcliipous in followioe old 
CTstoms wuhont lavc-slisatiaic into llieir BoodacoS. 
n hat IS their IleliinoD ? It is "Protection of the 
oo nety Do the Uiodus probe into every custom 
and see if it « rehaious— that is if it is protcclinc 
the society Do they care to set nabl all their 
emtoms reform su h as reuuiro reformation and 
leave eff as are injuno n to the protection of tho 
bpemty ? n this miy be the nnalo of vision the 
Hib lu Society wo ild live and lew 

Wo are afraid in (aie of this Ve be definition 
of Reliinon Hindus are irreliaious They aro not 
reforraina themselves throush this test Wo 
enquire, what is Uiat relta on worth tho name that 
docs not protect the Sw cty That is irrel g ous 
l^t that Keugion pen«h that aims at cuttios down 
the number and potentiality of a nation 

Is tho custom of enforcM widowhood protcctioir 
the society? Is it beneficial to Society? It might 
have held good times t ack. To-dav it is a fatal 
cUfttom And should Hindus rUII cling to it? And 
in cl ngiDg are they truly llcligious? 


Food Value of Uilk 

Tho Oriental IVafehman tells lU readers 
that milk ]3 tbo most remarkable of Foods 
Milk dilTcre from every food substance known 
m tbo fart that it is a complete food. If m tho 
of adults It needs to bo supplemented by other 
(oodstuffi. cow 8 milk is for the >ouns infant, when 
trop>ri} modified a perfect food It conUins in 
excellent projiotlions all Iho elements needed by 
tho growmi. child This is not true of any other 
substance kuown , , 

Tho fuel clement is represented in milk by fat 
and sugar of milk That fat is of a sort easily 
utilized i> the l^y 

Why Milk Sours While Meat PulrcDcs 
The 6a.,ar of milk is a speaal product exactly 
adapted to tho needs of tho bo ly far superior to 
c.ine sugar and free from the uuwbolcoomt, proper 
lies of the products of the sugar cane. It is found 
nowhere el-ui in nature except m tho milk of 
animals. Milk sugar is slowly dii.cstcd andabsorlcd. 
This cnablre it to rcarh tho low<.r intGatmo where 
It isconvcrtcd mto lactio acid and so prevents tho 
putrefaction to winch modLiu science has traced a 
great number of the maladies of both mfants and 
adults 

It IS duo to Iho prcscDCO of lactose that milk 
sours whito meat putrefies Nearly ten ^cars ago 
I placed to a jar ot buttermilk a raw l^f»teak to 
which DO ontucptic of any sort had boon oddud. 
Tbo beefsteak is still intact thanks to, tho onti 

f iutrefactivc properties of milk sugar and tho acid 
onninz bactena it feeds Tho rca on for this anti 
P itrefactivo property of milk was discovered by 
Kendall of Harvard who a few years ago demon 
strued tiut ID Uie presence of sugar even highly 
active putrefactive organisms produce tiarmicss auds 
lostcM of noxious toxins aad termeuts This is 
certainly a most b noliront provision of Nature 
wberely the normal lood of the joung mUnt is 
kept in a wholc^me state while undergoing the 
processes of d gcstioa and absoipiion in tho mtos- 
tme 


Swann Sbraddlianandas Death a 
National Loss 

St Paul 8 College Magaziuo takes the 
viow Uiat S vami Shraddhananda s death is a 
natiooal los In that view it wntes — 

Tho Now Year in India seems to havo begun 
with a bolt from the 1 1 lO Swami Shraddlucaoda 
has l)cca shot lead We gnovo at the loss of our 
great sage "Men aro wo and must gnovc when 
even (be shade of that which once was great is 
passed awayl' Aod yet we aro not prepared to 
accept tho viow of somo of our local contemporanos 
that tho blood of tins martyr has onlu boon tho 
seed of his church. 

Wo would raihcr tako this to bo a national loss, 
sustained and grieved for by all Indians sevorM 
bj M ra.ste or creed This is a most giiovous loss 
to all Mahomoa-iDo for they contribute no mean 
part to the cyolation of Indian nationalism Onevo 
they most for overyono of them cijn voice forth 
theory Homo bum And m the words of a I>atin 
poet every one of them may saj I am a man 
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and nothing that concerns man do I deem a matter 
of mdifferenco to me ’ ' 

If the departed hero is privileged to have a 
memorial for his deep love, eame devotion, and 
self-f-aonfice to the cause of tho duwutiodden India, 
let him be given a high place in tho uaticry ol her 
distiDcui'hea dead Let a national memorial be 
rai'-ed that will stand testimony to a universal 
tinited effort for the uplift of the depressed classes 


Goodwill and Peace on Earth 

The same magazine observes — 

What strike'* us most when we take stock of 
things and mcidents of the previous year is Ilut 
there is no appreiuble ueisure of goodwill or 
peace on earth Where can g od will dwell when 
there is a most de\3SUiing clash between the pen 
the altar and toe sword ^ How can China even 
bring tranqmllitv to her troubled soul when the 
White SiiDie nacy eats into the verv vi^ls of the 
Far East? Venly the present miseries in China 
are the the fruits of an exploitation earned m 
exef}^i3 

Coming nearer home when we review ihe pro- 
gress of the national development m India we 
shudder to see before us an array of symbols in 
dicatiDg Letmos and strifes communal and mini 
Bterial Whither goest Thou Mother India? 


Christian Colleges and the National Canse 
E C Dewick contributes to the same 
magoztne an article on the contribution of a 
Ghii'tiao Ccllege to the national cau«e in 
India which is well worlh reading We 

have roo n for only one passage from it 
They can I believe help to blend the ngbtful 
elements in Na louahsm— love of country self 
respect desire for freedom— with th^t wider 
International outlook wiibout which Nariooali'^ia 
brings upon itself the inevitable nemesis of selh h 
ness whether individual or corporate The 

Christian Colleges of India are not ex lusiveiy 
English or even Briiish euternnses In them will 
be found American and Dane Spaniard and Geimao 
M well as the various subdivisions of Brti»her— 
and Ir sh Car adian Australian Welsh and 
from vanous angles these are briBging to the 
young men of Ind a the outlook of a w der world 
■wb oh neither India nor any land can ignore 
witntut penl To that wider world India is bound 
by lies of common human obi gation to bring the 
nenes that are 1 er own heritage and for the 
development of which she nghly yearns for her 
own freedom 


Conflict of Loyalties 
^ Wsdii writes in the Naitonal 
Chnslian Council Renew — 

1*°® at ‘be hnmaa 

the most outsUn- 
diDR charactenstic will appear to be a conflict ol 


loyalties and tho moro rellectivo the individual, the 
deeper and farther reaching will this couUiu appe^ 
to lie m the dilTercnt social relations ol life In 
the field of polilfcd there is the conflict between 
mv lojalty to the Stale, to which I owe allegiaucc. 
and my loyally to the larger hutnaa society which 
is incmsiiuW becoming one through tho advance 
of wicntific kno sledge ami the exchange of goods 
There is aLo wiihin llio biato the coullict between 
Invalty to the coiiiuiuDity to which i more imme- 
diately Itehng ■‘od lovallj to tho laiver political 
grouping will h I c.ill the Indian people In iho 
ecnnoinio ‘•pbere there is the cieav«ge between 
rpspwt. for ihe customary traditions that recooula 
me to the sale of adulterated goods aud the scru 
pW whu h 11 ake me uiurt rum fur myi-elf and my 
familv if so 1 lan t>pe a lipther in the customs 
who fuva his goods from inc In the hocial sj here 
tlipmistiio war between my loyalty to the rules 
of th** caste or class to which 1 belong aud loyalty 
to the more comprehensive social oigaoism of 
which I am a member and my community of pur- 
pose with Hi s larger organism may deman i my 
co-operalion in the bidily life which distinctly in- 
volvr^ a violaimn of taste rules 

Turning to some of the more iraraediate pro- 
hlnms of Indian public Ufe shall we allow'our com- 
munal prnjiidices to get the better t f the common 
inierpste that link us all tcgelber— Etiglisbmen and 
Indians II ndus and Muslims Brahmans and non* 
Brahmans— into a corporate life, inspired by tM 
one piiroosp ol contnluting by service to the wet 
fare of tho human race? That corporate life which 
we visualise as iho Indian nation cannot eater oa 
Its hontago nf freedom so long as the poostuueht 
members of tint 1 ody ere torn asunder by suspiuon 
hv oovy aud haired And to descend still 
lower down in the sweep of our survey shall we 
allow our own per'Onahty the reyuireroeDts of 
our pectioiarv gain or even our refiopment or our 
apir tual well being to over ride the Jove which 
prevpnta us in regarding other human bemgJ 
tneinimenta of our individual purpo'*es? bir 
William Ashlev speaking at ihe Plymouth Church 
Cancre«s in I9i3 ob'*erved that the man or woman 
who looks upon Ills servants o upon the woikimr 
classes or even wife or husband or <hilJ as tools 
13 not a Christian And jet how raaiy of us have 
been broiightup m that mode of thought ciy^tallised 
ID the sorul and eoonom c institutions under which 
we are living and which mould Qur thoughts and 
ways of life ? 


“The Indian Fist at Nationalist China” 

A Nationalist says id The Volunteer 
The Uiinese Students Monthly of Michgan m 
one of us ed to lals undei thp caption of The 
■***^ot dog writes No British attrocitics 

in Lhina were complete without ludia furnishing 
the beards and fi t« The red turban poii emen 
are the horror of the pedestrians and the bu'lies 
of the awlies It is a sullen fact that the Ind an 
aray has been u ed by the British in cru h ig 
the independence jf several States even wiihm 
Inaia It is true Ilut I dun soldiers have cot querd 
India f r the Bniish The luidy wwiors luilmK 
Iron Nepal and I umah have been the master-arms 
of Diitoin today It u tnainlv this power winch 
enables Britain to hold tho SdO millions of Indians 
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m enf'iHsatioa and abject slavery and to enact 
Amnts.ir'* as easily as Divid Oarnck might have 
murdered Duncan on a Lcodoa stago. 

miui pr^te t against the strona ransclea and 
sacred arms of India beicu used on f ireitn soil to 
(orr^ slavery on <imet and liberlv lovin* Jolfc 
Indian ar ns are me.iQt for killing the RiLshasH 
Idem n ) and orot‘»i,tios the Rishia (sanU) They 
are not meant for shedding innocent blood If 
the Bnt ah suns want to raze a th Uaand Chinese 
homes an! niiw dnwn meu women anl children 
alike, let John Bill do it himaelf 'IVe should 
have nothing to do wi h it 


Tribute to Bose and Tagore 
We read in the Hindu Missionary — 
There is not one Ind an who has not rejoiced 
and felt proul ott hearing of the splendtl reception 
given to Sir Jagadish Chindra BasO at the various 
centres of Learning during lus recent Ino to 
E trope After all the land of drea ners can produce 
tbeequils of men who are wid-* aisake As a 
result ol the Lurnoein tours of Ksbiodranath 
Tagore and Go e Hinduism stands a b->tter chance 
of being properly appreciated m the \\est 


Bose's Teaching and Untonchahilit; 

Then follows to the ^ame journal ao 
loaccnrate stutement of Boses opimoo on 
the reaembUnce betneeo anioials and 
plants though the object of such statement 
IS gold Sara the writer — 

At the recent Science Congress Sir Jagadi«h 
OfiEonstrated tv various e’cporimeDts that there is 
absoluieiy no d fference between plants and animals 
^cept that the former are stationarj while the 
laiter cm more about Both possess ecu » onrans 
and can experience pleasure and pan Have wo 
Hindus tealisod the full significance of this great 
discovery 

Two ihou ands years have rolled on and a new 
prophet has carried forward the pirincipal of Ahinsa 
astepf>rna 7 d He tells «« fba the plackiDg of a 
fruit or fl>v,er or ttie uprooting of a plant causes 
great pain to the tree \\e are left woodennB as 
to how W 0 are to live if we are not to be cruel to 
pUuts and tree^ \ie«ed in the lisht of the 
dscoven ®3 ol Pro{e«sor BoNe the principle of 
Ah nsa declares the vcselanan ro be as sinful as 
toe fl ?h eater Wo can no more boast of our 
sujwnoritj over the non vepetarvin 

I7n il we find somo new fo-xl which will entail 
no cruelty to the aoimil and plant world would 
It not be good 1 1 wo turned our tliouahta inwards 
introspoctively ? Is my neighbour who eats nesa 
reilly so bad thatlslould ha^e no social mter- 
rour^e with lum and feel polluted by his mere 
toil h ? Am i not nractismz cruelty on the vanous 
P ants when I uproot Ihira for my food ? Is not 
°"i greater because the pUnts rema n mute 

and offer no resistence when I treat th».m so 
badly f Would it not be good if I frankly and 

43~9 


hnmblf confessed to my neighbour that after all I 
have sinned along with him? How can I then be 
^fluted by the touch of another who does what 


India No Gainer from League Health 
Organisation 

la a long and irelJ documented article 
contributed to IFclfarc Ramananda Chatterjeo 
shows that India has not so far derived any 
advantage from the Health Organisation of 
the League of Nations He begins by 
saying — 

It has been often asked m what way India can 
derive any advantage from flie League of Nations 
The mam object of the League is to preserve peace 
between nation and nation As India has not the 
power either to declare war or o make peace with 
any nation—these things are dona for her by her 
Siueraio Great Britain there can be no occasion 
foi the Lesgues exer iso of ihe peace-preserving 
power in tlie case of India. Nor can the League 
do aoytbiog to raise the poJjti a) status and inj 
prove the political cod 1 tion of India as these are 
among ihe internal sffaiis of the Bntisb Empire 
aod India uj which the , League cannot utterrere* 
And It IS Deedless to add that the League cannot 
help India to become independent On the oontiary, 
if ludu tried (0 be independent the Laamie woula 
oppose such endeavour For bv Article A of the 
Covenant of (be Lea,.uo its hlembers are bound 
to pre«erve the teniionil integrity of all iTember 
sutes and the British Empire is such a Member 
Sute 

As India cannot derive any benefit from the 
political aciiv ties of the League its advocates say 
that she can derive somo advantage from its other 
activities Let us then see what we have gaic^ 
from its health activities 
Ho holds that 

Until India becomes fully self rubng and so lon^^ 
as her med al and health services are coQtroIleS 
ly Bntish Governmentservants the Health Orga 
niNation o! the League cannot do any appreciable 
good to our peop e 


Duty and the Joy of Life 


fa fretfiire Professor Diwao Chand Sbartna 
tells Uie reader — 


Them IS a Muplet beloved of orators and 
dema^^es who figure so prominently m School 
and Col^ge debiting soaeties that has. I think 
done 01 ^ harm to our youth than the vicious 
works of any perverted genius. Go where you 
mav you will fiad this couplet eiultiogly ouot^ 
ani appronnnly listened to by yonthtol IJui^kM 
and biding Bruhts The couplet to which 1 have 
referr^so scornfully and which I think sh^Td 
be pla^ on the index eipnrgatonus m aU schTOls 
and colleges runs thus — av-iiuois 
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I slept and dreimt thit life was bcautj 
I woko md found tliat hfo was du{> 

I find fault with this couplet not betjuso it 
lacks Iho true noR of poelrj and sounds hko a 
imKle bit IcGinso it embodies a pernicious hall 
truth. It seeks to emplnsiso the fact that wo aro- 
hcre to iierform our dutj will> nillv ind not to 
taste the tloncs of existence In fact a cursory 
pcnisal pf tins couplet shows to us lliat pooplowho 
uimk tl at life is beauty are niisbakcn as bcauti 
^0 mistaken as bcautj and duty are at \ananto 
a\ath cacli other \\e live m this world, so to 
6 a\ hko senunels at the cross roads and not IiLo 
sight seers in tho {.arden of Aliih In this world 
we are never to enjoj anj otT-daj never to know 
.my respite from our w ork but w e aro to I o hero 
our uniform and 
a truncheon in our hand Life to us la 

a senes of monotonous duties and soul dovastatmir 
labour and not somethmc m which dutv lmQ 
up^th pleasure and toil u iclieacd by sono Tm 
This view of hfo is therefore one whiA iKea 
not anpaal to ma Nor should it appeal to aaS 

fell,! “-.d Aa an mtldofc S'llSs 

i would ask the readers of the Welfaro in 
Kindii over Hia sentence ol Colonel IWvelL 
nSn 'd° '^'’‘" 5 =', no la not lit to l°°c “hoT„ot 

from t/is loy of lift or from V c duly of life 
He concludes ~ 

Thus (.nmos sports lovo of literature love of 
pimunff nature jrardcning anyone of thmS 

H tertliettnlv 5?^i=o..°“n“„Sr£S 

hfl'S ,l‘A® «vinTol^e 


Its pnmiUvLncss and traditionalism and bring 
homo to It tlio real KiRnit!cani.o of industnalisni 
It IS hero as avenues of Westernism tJiat tho aigu 
nient m faaour of liberal studios and cultural 
education and even for the uuick cxtcu:hQa of that 
can fitaad all criticism and suspicion 

uocmiiojmLDt will increase, discontent must 
ftrow m aolumc, onlj the dangers from it have 
to Le cautiously watchcil and a\oidDd. Lberal 
cducaUon barren in its immediate rvsults must 
iiltcr tlirough tho choicest into the whole com 
iDunity — and then alono we can hope to retoln 
tionizo tho conditions under whicli the country 
(.rams and cvoltc a better social political and 
economic sj stem 


ness may consist m salmon fishiDg But^htt mans 

Unutercstinc who 

occupy his leisure and cannot turn to 
sometliios outside tho sphere of his work for 

the cultiTation ol hobbies aud this 5 the reSdS 
. hy wo do not see much joy in life. reason 


Unemployment and Liberal and 
Vocational Education 

Gopal Haidar thus condudos liis article 
on nnemploymenl in India in Wdfmc — ‘ 

education Eets^the enrali£l:erap yocationa! 

!uSb,?»£y“„?r t« Sjo'Sd'”^.;; 

alone can act as a great fwtih^Pr education 

soil -It alone moiiM “tausted 

that IS 60 fatal t^n“ SeSml 
socml mind l„ shedV“,gTaly™^rr£B.SS‘ 


Islam and One National India 
Professor S Khudn DuLhsh has contri 
buted to tho Calciilla licitcw an article en 
titled Rcllcctions of a Wayfarer ' from 
wliich wo luako some extracts below 
Is Uie religion of Islam hido-boiiad impcrnoub 
to uglit am] love ^ Should it stand m the way of 
one Natiowl India ’ Islam a history la rcassunng 
“®’ -‘/craiuro holds out tho brightest hope. Did 
not Islam a^pt Hellenism as the starOng point of 
her ^llure ’ Did 6 bc not mcorporate it— make it 
her ven own! \\ hat is Islamic civilization but 
a blond of old civilirations winch fstam bad 
RuMued and absorbed into her own new system? 

Islamic theology and dogmatics out the 
li people— Chnstiao converts to 

What is Uio tfiooiy of the Islamic state but 
‘^oora transplanted to Islamic soil’ 
i!« 1^1 kS?® Its origin niaiidj to 

^ ^1^0 external resemblances 

»i?i"i^?> A'l® system— tho»o of lha %e^ta and 
luj sticisni— obtain a further 
wntinualion ly Ihf'irromarkable internal &imilaribes 
¥“ Afawjic CVnhsaf.071, pp lOS 114) 
Islam as w g know it to day is a mosaic work made 
sources Would that our co-reluonists 
realized tfiis tnith ' Jt has changed with the 
1 realisation of this fact will 
° imiortancc to the future politics 

I'lo Pundits ennehid 
nf ^‘O wiUi tho treasures 

J^storj IS helpful no 
literature in tho understan ling‘s of this 
M*® bterature of tl e woild is 
M^e^^d in islamio u® toleration such 
and 


« j • T . iioerausm ini 
as we Qnd in Islamic literature? 

, Tj “* oe\er stood m the way of unitv and 

AA? Of and 


v.“ I emphatically think 

then 16 tl IS ugh Ilmdu 
distracting so disturbmg 
mthftS and friendship ? Because 

SltmB* bond was tlie bond of 

Md with the snapped dcstroj ed 

hbaA the ues of 

l^bca loosened and fallen 

.and ^ hat, after all is 
malfpTOte ? ^ ^ ^ sciamble for a few Govern 
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The false theory of a foreign people settled m 
a foreign land propounded by a half bached 
hiatonan— not very long ago is now rejected 'nith 
scorn by all sane thinkios Muslims. 

This belief— histoncallv untenable — is so 
incradicably rooted in ray co-relisionista— that they 
cannot— so long as it contmues chensh modi 
less respond to the idea of unity political or 
social It 13 a mischievous belief for it assumes 
that we are a foreign people wholly different from 
the Hindus 


Halana Control at Birnagar 


The Januar> number of the Calcutta 
Zledical Journal contains a very elaborate 
and well illustrated article on m'llana control 
at Birnagar By perusing it, the inhabt 
tauts of other mdaria stricken villages will 
be ablo to constitute and carry on the work 
of their own anU malarial societies with 
efficiency 


Anti malarial work at Buraagar was started by 
a Society called the Birnagar Pallt Mandali in 
October 10'‘3 Official reports confirm tho fact that 
the scoureo of malaria spread throughout Bengal 
ID an epidemic form from this once populous and 


beantifol town of Birnagar (Ulal which is oO' > miles 
above (^IciitU by rail The anti malanaloperations 
under taken at this place ought therefore to arouse 
the deepc»t mterest in view of its notorious asso- 
nation with the historj of the malarial epidemic m 
Bmgai A Charitablo Dispensarv was established 
at Birnagar m ISOl and a Municipality was created 
there in 18C9 But neither of these institutions 
was able to check the ravages caused by malana, 
and so the once prosperous town of Birnagar la 
mdly sank into the status of a village abouuding in 
dilapidated homesteads rums and jungles presen*^* 
mg all tho features of a rural area 

Mr Krishnasolhar Bose concludes his very 
instruchre report with the observation that 
Quinioo measures seem to be more immediately 
elTcctive than anti mo qmto campaign But it 
would be a laistaks to drop the anti mosquito cam 
paign and concentrate attention on amninisatioo 
alone A thorough anti mo«ciu tc measure is bound 
to bo effective and m our fight agamst malana wo 
cannot leave any weapon unused Anti mosquito 
measures can only be thorough when tho Mnnici 
pabty enforces its laws and Ijelaws and cempds 
(tie owners of tanks and lands and liouseholdeis to 
adopt the requisite sanitary measures It would 
lie a pity if the Municipal Commi«8icmer3 do not 
wake up to the importance of this at the present 
stage of our work Any neglect m this direction 
may nullify in a great measure all the work done 
by the Ball] Mandali 
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Postal Rates m India 
Sir Geoffrey K Clarke a former Director 
general of Posts and Telegraphs in India says 
in the Asiatic Ileneio — 

In 1922 the initial rates were doubled to I anna 
per ounce for a letter and Va anna for a postcard. 
These rates compare very favourably with those in 
Great Britain and are, in my opinion tally ;usti 
lied Distan es in India are siv times as great as 
m this country we do not get the same volume 
of ma 1 to handle and much correspondence has to 
travel many miles by runners lines over which 
any appreciable increase m weight involves the 
employment of an additional runner at each stagft 

In any comparison between India and 
Great Bntaiu the far greater wealth and 
cost of living m Great Britain and the higher 
salaries paid to Bntish postal employees 
should be taken into consideration If that 
were done it would be <;cen that the peoplo 
of India hare to pay heavier postage than 
Britishers 


The following observations of Sir G R 
Clarke are however unovceptionable 

It 13 generally accepted that the Post Office m 
any country should just pay its wav but I do not 
cons der it any great disaster if it fails to do so 
Cheap postage is such an inestimable advantage 
to the hfe of a country both on its social and 
business side that the actual loss m maintaining 
the service may be more than counteibalMced by 
the general gam to the community 

It has been found by experience that lugh 
postage seriously mterferes with the distribution 
of bnsincss and trade circulars and it is pos'uble 

ten million 
i may be a, 
: for cheap 
uts ID the 


to postal revenue may mean the loss of 
pounds worth of trade orders Thu 
gross exaggeration but it is an argument 
postage quite irrespective of its rest 
Department itself 


Indiamzation in the Post-Office 

S opinion on Judianisatiou 

n the rost-Uthce is worth quoting Says 
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There is, as you are aware, a persistent and 
natural demand in India to mdianizo the scmc^ 
la the Post Office mdianization began many years 
ago and there has never been any distinction ol 
race in the matter of promotion to thebighcr 
appointments In fact, most of these are at present 
held bj Indians and very efficient and trustworthy 
officers they have proved I think it is purely 
due to this elimination of race distinction both in 
die matter of appointment and pay that the 
Department has been able to work so smoothly m 
troubled times 


his feet and yet he is known as the venerable 
WaBR he must be very different from ordinary 
men What is the pwuliar way in which he 
employs hs mind?' The reply was. Death and 
hfo are great consideritions but they could work 
no change in him Though heaven and earth 
■were to be overturned and fall they would occasion 
him no loss His judgment is iixea reg^ing that 
ID which there is no element o> falsehood . and 
white other thmes change, he changes not. The 
transformations of things are to him the develop- 
ments prescribed for them and he keeps fast hold 
of the Author of them " 


Prohibition in America 
We read in the Reiieio of Uchgiom 
_ Irvmg I'i^her Profes'^or of Economics 
lale Universitv says — Prohibition has aocom- 
plished much good hygienicallv economicallv and 
Bwially There is adecrea e. lie says in the first 
offenders from 24 per lOOOof the population in 
19J4to6per lOOOO m 19’o AmaDB-.t Students 
he savs It is not debatable that there has bwn 
a very euUtantial reduction in arrests for drunken 
ness The cases of profanitv dealt wiih m Now 
Citv have fall from 4 loO in 1919 to 1 69o 

Charles C Clarke Profe«or of Romance 
Lflnauages who is not a prohibitionist save — I 
will admit, however that the effect of prohibition 
at Tale has been good I know whereof I apeak 
for I Inve been a Member of the Committee of 
DiMiplme from a time , dating back manv years 
telore prohibition I do not pretend ihat^ the 
prohibitionists or are not dnnkmic 
but the change h^ been simply tevolaUooarr In 
other davs our Committee was continuallv %u8y 

^sing from it Now we have practic^r no 
business of the kind to transact ’ 


The Teaching of Literature 

M U ilooro asserts in the Island Henew 
of CevioQ ‘with a fair degree of confidence, 
that literature cannot bo taught at all ' 
Litf*riiHre wis n ntten not to be studied but to 
lie enjijfd What pniseit for the teaching of 
iilereiure 13 (he Ini/ory of lilfralure which is qhW 
anptiier thing and as a recent writer remarks 
about ^ irrolevant to its apprecntion as a know 
leoge of the onam of our hreakast saioato would 
be to our enjoyment of iL ’ The teaihinj. m fact 
revives itself into a meie chatter about sources 
and origins entirely worthless from an education 
al poiut of view What we should notiooia this 
raoDectiop 18 iliAt we are here confronted with a 
leature of acsuemic teaching vir a subordination ol 
substance lor hfe io form This can be seen evea 
more clearly by another instance. Anvbo^ 
who hM any knowledge of literary textbooks for 
students of the pre&eot-day will recognize that the 
work I'seJf which is the subject matter occupies 
part of the textbook A. play 
of ShakeMeares edited by some academic hsht, 
WDsi«tsotits lengthy introductions, going into minute 
details of origin and the date when it was written 
and concludinpuith yolnmmous notes of a nedanUc 
character eloseary of terms ai d so on Ilere is a 
complete sabordmalioa of subatance to form a mero 
encumbering of the mmd with futUe facts which 
Ani® i? ^ hopei are forgotten as soon as learnt 
And tho result of this concentration on the part of 
academic lectures on this mechanism of literature 
inis taking of the machine to pieces as it were and 
'™rk8 not only causes a fictitious 
Jnteiri ^ w machinery but usurps the rightful 
i^i^t in literature as such Take a thing of 
b^ty to pieces and you destroy the beauty vivi 
sect a genius and the genius escapes you. 


A Chinese Story 

^Ch^ang Izu writes in Message of the 

■".a-"’ a Wang Thai (Taoist samt) 
his feet while his disciS^ 
who followed and went about with him were as 
Chungpi (Confuuus) Cha^ 

\\ Chung ni about him saying Thonch 

SmSteSf* '''I. Slo toll™ 

itim atKiut divide Lu equally with vnvi Mastoj- 
he\*iK them when 
uoln\im *hem Bnt they 

mdo?dHuch a Istb^ 

^Ifuldihice rin how much more 

AM y tl ould cnly the sl-u» ,°ot equal to me 

the admmistiaUon of the 

t-Jiant, Chi roomed Uq ^ a man who Lm Irot questionnaire is very 

u lias 1031 eifaausbve. comprising as it dous over two hundred 


Britain and League Mandates CominissioD 
The Lmng Aje writes — 

lii^® Foreign Office has seen fit to address 

Nihono »®i Sc^^’o'arv General of the League of 
proteating against tne care ndh 
Permanent Mandates Commusioa is 
*“*®.*he Bovernment of the colonies and 
entnisted to the administiaUon of the 
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acd thirty ctuestjoDS extendins to every detail of 
■SONerameat and acImmistratiOD The Aeu> States- 
man deplores ilr Chamberlains action because it 
makes the British Government appear as a leader 
in a luht against the Commission, a body of 
urquestioncd integrity and ability whose authonty 
must be maintained if the mandate system is to 
have the confidenco of the world ' It argues that 
i£ Great Britain is doing Us duty fairly to the 
inhabitants of the countries placed in its care, there 
IS nothing to fear and that as a tiustee it cminot 
set up as sole judge of what is necessary or un 
necessary m respect of the nshts of its cestui 
truit The mandated territories are not colonies^ 


A Japanese Hedical Researcher 

A distinguished English surgeon gave 
ID a private letter to a sci“ntific friend m 
Tokyo an account of a professional vi«if to 
some of the leading medical ceotres of 
America winch was pubh'^hed in the Japan 
Adierther The following evtiact from the 
Utter relates to a Japanese iledical researcher — 
I spent an afternoon with Kosuchi Ue is a 
tjger for work and in one way impressed me 
more than anv of ‘hem Ue showed me the 
SpiTilluiQ of vellow fever alive in cuttuie and the 
sinilar gpirilhui in the sap of the plant milLweod 
He may be coming to ttii« wjoter to stulr 

Uachoma, leishmaniasis and kaU^arar Ue has 
nift research workers all over the world Ue deter 
mines the cause of obscure South Amencao diseases 
mbs laboratory in New York Dfood and other 
specimens are sent to him bj collectors and be 
vloes his work m the quiet atmosphere of his 
uboratQr> 

Have we any such researchers’ Noguchi 
should have come to Assam and Bengal to 
study Kala azar 


China and Great Britain 
The \tic RepubUc (January 5) thinks, 

/a remref (o China urcaf ifriiain has at fast seen 
tho haodwntinj on the wall Havmg failed to wm 
the supjiort ofJipaa and the Luited Statw for a 
]X)lic\ of u mg fonw she has now d*^nded to try 
coniilialion The offi lal meniorandani made 
public on Christmas Day practii^lv promises to 
recogniza the Canton govermaeot if it continues to 
succeed Great Hrjfa a now approves the Ji vying of 
the so-called "W i.hin„tnn surtaxes” by China— a 
dec Sion which is racsonable sinco the Caatouese 
aro leviiD, whatever taxes t'ie> pi a-o and no one 
tan stop ihetu T1 c Bnti h also declare lb t they 
have want'd to adopt ti r pit nt attitude ewr 
since la-t May lut refrained from doiog^io order 
to comiaue the unammiiy of the „rcal poweiv. That 
the hji.li h should bo tho leiler- tn a moicment 
of pa iti atton is turnini. the tabks with a acneVau 
Cl It IS a chaiaitct stn. example of opportunist 


British policj a fact which, however, docs no* make 
it any the less desirable 


The Mandates and Self righteous Britain 


The Ncio Hepuhltc observes — 


The weakest point in the machinerr of tho 
League of Nations lathe mandate system Orii,inally 
It waa established to accord with tho new respec 
tabifity whihe the advent of the League was supposed 
to bring into the relationship between the great 
pouersand the backward peoples but its praciical 
workiDga have differed little from tho older form of 
colonial holdings. The case of the Syrian mandate, 
held by trance is the most notorious illustration 
of tluf The efforts of the Syrians to bring their 
case before the woiJd were thwarted bv the policy 
of permitt og complaints from the subject people 
to come to the Leogues attention only tnruushthe 
inandatorv power—^ hich is about like I he army 
rule that a private can only complain of injiiaCice 
bv a lieutenant through asking the lieutenant him 
self to speak to tbe captain alout it. The injustice of 
this has at lost become so apparent that the Manda 
tes Commission ha lue f proposed that in future 
repre entatives of the inhat itonts of the mand ited 
territorv should le allowed to appear lo person 
and slate their gripvspces 

To this suggest on the reply of the British 
government has just bcvn published It lejciU tho 
suggestion in terms of coldest disapiruvaL It 
recards (he existing machinery os entirely adequate 
The view of liis Uvjesty a government it adds 
IS that there areihe gravest objections to the giant 
of any form of audience by an advia-iory Conmi 
ssioo of the League to petitioners who are cither 
themselves inhabitants of a teiiitory adminiaterod 
by his Uajestv s government under mandate or are 
petitioning on behalf of mhabitants of such territories 
It has ne\er been found necessary to grant 
audiences to petitioners either for the purpose of con 
sidenng their petitioos or for the purpose of elucida 
tmg the matters with which any petition 
It would appear that m any case in which after 
examination of a written petibon the mandates 
commission hods itself unable to make a defloite 
recomoieadatioa to the Council its proper coursa 
would be to request the mandatory jiQwer 
conoemed to furnish or to oltain from the petiti 
toners such further mformation as it requires ’ 
Av he J aagaf aai /Iwcn^ iSr £ad 

oat from the Syrians whether sho has been acting 
with unexampled cruelty and injustice m their 
countrv and if so. report to that effect \\ e submit 
(hat this policy 13 unworthy of the British i.overn 
ment. or any hnoest government It is a continuation 
of the d«raaed nieger theory of dea mg with the 
ml ibiUats of the mandated territory and the 
longer it is continued, the more troublesome it will 


be 


Importance of Date of Emancipation 

*1. lu their sel6>hDess 

think that it is of no importance to fix a date 
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on •which Indii is to ha\e responsible self 
government; ignoring the fact that a vague 
promise made to unborn generations is no 
promi'e at all — the promise must be fulfilled 
within the life time of the foremost polibcal 
workers of India. It is m this belief that 
the New Republic suggests with reference to 
the Philippines — 

I et the United States ajrree to give the Islands 
their indepenaence at a fixed date some years m 
the future provided that at a plebiscate held not 
many j ears befo e that time the inhabifints signify 
their desire that this be done Then let them have 
an increasing degree of autonomy from year to 
sear in the meantime and let the final economic 
arrangement with the United States, whatever it 
may be come into effect gradually over a long 
penod. 


Relations between Orientals and 
Occidentals 

Haiidas T Mazumdar Chairman Orieatal 
Stadents Conference, writes in the Philippine 
American Herald 

Is our society I mean our world society so 
organized as to ensure peace and plenty to every 
individual and to ©very nation ’ Is every natiS 
organized for pe%ce or for war’ What is the ba^s 
relations ’ By intemalional 
Klations I do not mean the sorry 

Enropean situation lotemationm 
thlf Ro broader field than 

iSrL.Vi relauoQS I have m mmd 

relations betw^n tne two culture 
Pccident Can we 
Orientals or as Occidentals be proud of 
vnn between ourselves ? Do 

Occident know our culture sufficiently 
to condemn is as your infenor ? Do we of the 
'■ sufficiently to adjudge 

because of the 
’ Citizens of the 
tmpiessupou you the significance 
monpv anrl , merely that markets and 

w ‘“’^rstments are at stake-our stake, 

Md llichaswe re^cS 

™ domination from 

imperialism from your white 

Pirns'" 


Women Workers for Peace 

DeaM**'in worker, for mternational 

peace m America are womeo Kecentlv 

“'women there by 
women . organisalioDS at a ooDterenco 


on the cause and euro of war, about which 
we read in the Woman (^tixcn 

* Believmg as I do ’ said 'Mrs Catt firmly that 
compulsory arbitration trcatits are the real solution 
of the wir problem— " and the pedal note of the 
second Conference on the Cause and Cure of War 
was struck to hold throughout fi\e morning 
afternoons and e\eniDgs of lecture discusMon 
and debate 

It was nearly two years ago that a committee 
compos^ of tho presidents of nine of the Great 
national womens organizations called tlie first 
Conference That time the subjects ■\\ere literally 
causes anl cures analj rtd diss“ctevi discussed 
from every angle Out of that Conference came 
certain ‘ findings which during tho past two 
year« have acted as a basin for study programs 
summer conferences and individual lectures on 
•various phases of international relations Whenever 
a missonary society packed a barrel whenever 
a womans club devoted an afternoon to foreign 
•uTairs wherever an American Association of 
Universilv \\ omen chapter discussed tho interna 
tionm «cholirsbip it was aiding nght there was 
apt to bp heard an echo from the hard study of 
the conference 

So that the biv hundred delegates who met 
this year in the gilded Hall of nations during the 
snowy sloppy week of Decembe- fifth bad back 
of them the most auihontative mfoTnation about 
why peoples went to war and how conflict could 
w avoided They also bad two years m which they 
had diges^ that information Thev had tn^ it 
out on plher people tested its validity m this 
and that Problems of peace had, been in 
j and their minds had sloughtd off 
preyidice and gamed limbemess 

added easo m discussion a 
wckground and an increased willingness 
discussion The 
devoted half its time to ecoaonuo and 
®’^ch fundamental causes 
^ need for security trade rivalries, 
arbiUation and progressive di'^armameot 
1 hen they went on to the more prickly discussion 
TOuntoies foreign relations with other 


Opium More Dangerous than Alcohol 

Sir Richard 11 Dane asserts lu the 
Journal of the East India Jssociafio« — 

Opium IS of course, a serious evil, 
^cohol 19 also a serious evil 
^F® comparable. Opium appears to 
^■aces and alcohol 
alcohol 13 a more serious 
for the ladivrfual and for the persons with 
wtom he IS brought in contact, but opium even 
when used in moderation, has an enervating 
SSSLthmz" ““S'oro. fora nation a more 
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Italy Under Mussolini 

Ibe bulletin of the Association Inter 
national des Travaillenrs publishes a letter 
from a correspondent about Italy nhich 
begins thus — 

Tlie conditions m Italy renund one of the -worst 
days of popery Boiirbonnism or feudalism The 
attempt to kill the Duce put into ezecntion by a 
)onth of Bolosna has given handle to a regime of 
terror uaparalehcd in history The great courage 
of Mussolini so much advertised is a direct lie 
It IS not tme that, immediately after the shot -was 
hied, he gave order to stop the automobile and 
keep ouiet. On the contrary he became pale like 
a corpse and ordered increased speed and did not 
even turn once backwards to look When he came 
to the station, he was still sluvenng ard could 
not control his ezcitedness This was told to me a 
few days later by a Fascist of note He told me 
also that the would be assassin Zamboni was 
condemned to be shot by his friends and fellow 
osnspirators I emnot vouch far (ha truth of (bis 
latter statements \oung /amboni was a child 
of lascism and his brother made the march to 
Rome. It oust bo concluded therefore, that he 
was commanded by the renegade Fascists to carry 
ont the assassination In any case everyono in 
Italy wants an explanation and many thousand 

S isibona are snggest^ in the Fascist camp 
It 13 not, therefore, easj to sift all these aod 
Truth IS as rare m luly as Freedom All opposiuon 
papera have not only been suspended but forbidden 
The Fascist papers themselves cm only publish 
what the Dace wants. . 

. It IS said that the Italian nation is agreed -with 
the Fascist politics >Vho can deny U ’ Whoever 
dares to exp<*ess another opinion is immediately 

K ecated and is doomed to certain conviction 
t Itself would bo lack' For whoever is surprised 
when ho expresses a few words of murmur in a 

E ubhc place 0“ on the streets runs the nsk of 
Bing Ivnched. Not even m the confidcnhal circle 
of ones relatives can one express his opinions 
freely In ever> house theie are some soies who 
^ lurking upon every suspected family The door 
keepers of houses must observe and repoit the 
suspected families They must watch their corres 
pondence and denounce them to the police 


going on therein From these experiences I can 
say that within the past twenty or thirtv jears 
lihiropo haa gone through a great even a sweeping 
change in tho domain of thought 

When more than thirtv jears ago I first visited 
England as a student Chnstinitj appeared to be 
m the heyday of prosperitj No boarding house 
woild tdcrate a student who would stay at home 
and continue his studies on bunday He was 
therefore obliged to quit his books on that daj 
and go out for a walk. Neither sports nor an> 
other amoscmeots were available, aod os he could 
scarcely -walk all day he was obliged to go to the 
church It was in such circumstances that I 
attended church services even Sunday In those 
days every church was filled to capaaty and the 
sentiment of the people at large towards the cbar>,b 
was exceedingly reverential I also found missionarj 
zeal to be very intense the popular sympathy for 
heathens being of such depth that many earnest 
yoong men and women went out as missionaries 
to pagan countries and money was always 
liberally mven (or their support After the Russo 
Japanese War from which Japan emerged victo* 
nous some great change was observe in the 
sentiment of the English Christians towards the 
Japanese Before that war they had made it one 
of their cherished objects to convert the whole of 
the Japanese people to Christianity m fifty years 
as a Bishop of Tokyo once spoke at Oxford After 
the war however opinion appeared among them 
that It was waste of both labour and money to 
try to propagate Chiistiaoity amoug the Jaranese 
who already possessed Buddhism of advanced form 
as their reunion, and that missionary efforts should 
be concentrated to irreligious and uncivilis^ 
regions such as Africa. In fact a certain deno 
mination discontinued Eendiag missionaries to Japan 
Nevertheless the religious sentiment of the English 
people and of other European peoples for that 
matter was still very strong 
All this has been upset by 

my last visit to England. I 

lAurch attendance so poor that it appeared to have 
uxnndled to one-tenth of that of the pre-war days 
Lest I might fall into error in mj judgment I 
^sited a goodly number of churches and those of 
ailferent denominations Not Only that I luspected 
couditions prevailing in churches and chapels m 
cities as well as in the country It was the same 
everywhere 


Church Attendance in England 
Professor J Takakusu wntea m the Young 
East ' — 

Durmg ten years which I spent in Europe la 
my student days I rarely missed atteadinsr church 
services on bunday To speak the truth at first 
1 went to the church rather reluctantly becau o 1 
had no other way of spending bunday than doing 
so. By desreesnowever I began to take interest 
in church activities and went even a long -way to 
bear sermons by eminent preachers I visited 
Europe four times after I had hnished my studies 
and returned homo, but every time I went there 
I never failed to visit the chuich on Sunday aod 
to observe with a critical eye how maUerswere 


Publication of Abhidharmakosha Vyakhya 
in Russia 

The same magazine u responsible for 
tho announcement that 

The copy of Abh dharmakosa \yaLUja by 
Tosomitiu, winch was collated by Br Unrai Wogi 
hara wito years pamstaking efforts will shortly Ijo 
pubh^ed in the capital of boviet Russia The 
revised copy was sent to Br S rge dOldenbourg 
at the beginmng of the ^\o^ld Mar to be nullish^ 
m too BiWiotheoa Buddluca series of tho*^ Ru^Im 
A cademy but uothmg as to i‘s fate has been he'^ 
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Stzervatekol of tho University of L^ninffrad that 
the valiialld Biddhist iiunutcnpt has been kept m 
perfect condition inspiio of tho ^roat revolution 
■which ^^roucht liavocs throughout the country, 
and will bo published early this year 


The World s Populatioa 

Some figures relating to tho world’s 
population were given by Sir Charles Close 
ID his presidential address to the Ruynl 
Geographical Society The following are 
quoted from them as published in the London 
inquirer 

The population of the globe, estimated at about 
1 859 millions in 1924. was increasing at the rite 
of aU)ut 29 millions a year so that m 1927 it 
would he alout 1 9a7 miUiona. Omitting the 
foizen and de ort places the pre eat density of 
population for the whole world was 38 per squaro 
mile or 140 per fmnre kilometre The deosines 
of the countries diilered greallv bugtand and 
wales having 2ol persons per squi-e kilometre. 
Beleun 245 Ikily 130 Qerraan> 127 France 71. 
SoO'Und 63 Iriah Free State 40 Spam 42 Russia 
24 and N irway 8 The densitv of the population 
of EosUad at once leapt to the eye 


Alcohol and Opiain m India 

Dr Sudhmdra Bose writes lo the 

Scholastic ( Pittsburgh, Peon USA) 

Befire its contact with Europe, India was on© 
of the most temperate countries ol the world 
Dnnkiog was considered a social vee a religious 
crime In comparatively modern times drinking 
of spintuoiis liquor has oeen introduce in India 
along '^th other gifts of Western civilization 
Today the British Government m India is m the 
liquor ml^lDes3 it is tho saloon keeper of the 
nation The liquor traffic is one of the most deeply 
entrenched foreign in*erest3 but the will of the 
naUon has declared itself in no unmistakable terms 
JuUgiug by the innumerable local and proviocial 
rei,rrenaa India is undoubtedly for bnndred per 
rant prohibition. And could India be free of the 
ic . T j today it 13 no exaggeration to say 

that India would go dry tomorrow 

Uosely connected with the tempemnee question 
ifat.r® oi°’‘"^'? which has become a great 

medical authorities of Amenca 
&ay ^at for dl scientific and medicinal purposes 
of the whole world we need only thrraaK 
hmf tons of opium a year India alone uioducea a 
thonsaDd tons of tho dnis amoilly 

Vv,« ^ race a doren tim^ la 

dope. Ihere are seven thousand 


licensed opium dens opeiattog in India, open daily 
tho ^car round 

The vrnous anti narcotic societies m India are 
ever :u.tivo in llieir crusade a,sainaC the drug They 
point to the fact tint Japan his already biniahed 
yimm Irom lbs poss a»ioa horei auJlfjrmjsos 
They demand that India should be allo«^ to 
suppress opium as a mca» re of social well being 
As a result of theso campa gos, there has bc'Cn ol 
litc marked diminution of tho opuunevil m ccitaut 
areas 


Foreigners in China 

Tho Now Republic Comments on the 
Chiucso situation as follows 

The siluaf on m China is daily growing more 
dangcroos. At any moment it is ixtssible that 
foreigners ma> ba killed to Ihc course of riots, and 
hoatiSiiKss surted the outramo of which it i» im- 

E i 2 .sible lo predict. Tho Bnti&h concession at 
ankow has bwu seized and there and at other 
points tho feeling against foreigners i$ ruumog high, 
rive Amencan de»tro}crs have been scot to btiaa 
gliai and other naval forces »re in read ne^s to 
protect the lives of foreiBoers. The u»e of uuiitary 
and naval strength in tins way has plenty of 
precedents and it is not «uipnviog that it should M 
resorted^ to At the same time we a,ree with Ur 
Grover Clark editor and tho publisher of the Pek 
log leader who warns tbit it is more likely to 
briDff about dioger to foreigners than to prevent it, 
Tho Caotooesy governmeut, ilr Clark pointed out 
in a rwent interview iq the New kork Times is 
seekiDg by every possible means to avoid any harm 
fo.foreicoers knowio, what the probable results 
will be Bit the presence of armed forces is itself 
an lucilemcQi to the mob lo resort to violea «. It 
plays into tho hands of tho radicals and seems to 
justify the propaganda of Soviet Hue-.ia regarding 
the sinister purposes of the power 3Ir Clark who 
as an observer of Chineas alTairo isscvoind to none in 
crpeiicnce and ability raheve® it is of ihe greatest 
wportaoce that tho United Stales shiuld iimnO" 
dietly make an unequivocal gesture of fnendline s 
toward tho Chinese people. He believes this should 
be done reg^dless of any action of the other power 
and tliat if it is postponed even a few weeks it 
mav be too late. Mr Srephen Porter Chairman of 
tnetoreign Affairs Committee of the House o' itepre- 
^Dtativ^ has iniToduced a resolution wrhich would 
dp mucli in thM direction It calls for the United 
staira to undertake immedia'e treaty revision re- 
gardless of the action of the other powers It ought 
to pass, and at once. 


oiritains Aitermath of War 

We take tho following from the Literary 
Digest 

be partially appre 
I of ‘be activities of the Joint 

of S’ John of Jerusalem m 
England and the BnUsh Bed Cross Society, which 
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Ivas jost i«ued its sixth annual report. Says 77ie 
Latvfl London) m a renew of this document 
The rurely after war activities of tho Council 
set forth in tho report, arc man7 and extend to 
all ranks of the Services, but perhaps the most 
importantof tnem are those undertaken by the Auiih 
ary Ho-p tals for Officers Department wh ch seeks 
to relieve ex-officers sufTenna from 6 ckness oc 
disallement attnbutable to. or acijravitpd bj their 
sernce m the »ar More than 17^00 of such 
ca^es have been helped dunog tho last six jears 
and It IS melancholy to have a record that the 
majonty of them have been tuberculos s cases 
The Dtpirtmentputs them intahosptcafs at Unghton 
a^iSts them to go to Switzerland or the Revicra. 
helps them with the ectet of the treatment while 
their cases are be ng officially investigated, and 
does not pass over unnot ced iho»e whoso applica- 
tions hare been rcjectaA by Uie Appeal TnbuoaL 
There are, unhappily still many ex-officers who 
leqnire surgical medical or conv<Jescent treatment 
for disabilities for which the Ministry of Pensions 


oould cot accept lial n ty but are unable to pay 
operation and nursing home fees Here the hospital 
step* m with Its inestimable boons and removes 
much bodily suffering and mental anx ety As 
regards mero extent however tho octinbcs of the 
Kncrgency Help Committee stand at the head of 
all these works of mercy Last year 17 j3o cases 
were helped and half a million dolars a year is 
beiag scent, mainly in granu of a fixt amount for 
some spec dc p irpo»e calculated to confer perman 
ent I cne&t. Very often the money is eventually 
refunded and many men their phys cal handicaps 
notwithstanding have th is been enablod to become 
self supporting la additioa to all this moa<=’y ts 
found for materials and tra n ng fo* beds dc occupa- 
tions for drives and enterta aments and for Christ- 
mas gifts. The report makes a splendid record of 

E Mic SC'vice most of it performed voluntarily hy- 
pers wbo>d patience and sympathy provide the 
human tooefa that Ights up so mauy lives upon 
which the shadow of uar has fallen never entirely 
to be removed. 


MANAGEMENT OF WOMENS EDUCATION IN BENGAL 

By RENUKA ROT n sc (Eros Los-pos) 


"n^iCENTTA a proposal has been set afoot by 
some of our pioneer women educationists 
to move Government for the creation of a 
separate board for women s secondary and inter 
mediate education consisting mainly of women 
and a small number of able men m the 
nature of experts This board is to set up a 
'eparato school Sail in aecordanco with tbe 
proposals of Uie Saddler Commission report 
The Saddler Commission has shown us, that 
there is a great waste of time duo to the low 
standard of the present school leaving 
examination oftbo Calcutta Unnersitv Tiraeis 
at this stage of education even more pre- 
cious in tho case of girls than boys and tho 
reason is that only a few girls go m for 
higher education the great majority getting 
married at tho completion of their 

school life If their school final is on a 
higher level they wonld at least be en 
sured of a better and more complete educa 
tion before leaving school The board would 
aUo be useful in introducing new subjects 
for girls, such as domestic science and social 
hygiene Its advocates want the board to have 
tbe recognition of the University and its 
co-opetahon in lU creation but they mam 
tain that the board must be created eacn 
44—10 


if Umversity help is not forthcoming Th® 
usefulness of such a board is nnciuestionable 
It would give women a mu'-h greater power 
ID tbe admioistrafion of girls edncation But 
it IS essential that this board though a separ 
ate entity should have connection with the 
University This could be secured by a few 
of tie members of the board being members 
of the University Senate or tice tersa As 
a matter of fact, tho University which con 
taios so many of our most intollectual men 
should bo brought to realise tho necessity of 
CO oper'itiog with educated Indian women and 
of rendonog them overy aid m the formation 
of this women s board 

Id matters educational centralisation is 
necessary in order to obtain co ordina ion 
of policy but there is need for a good deal 
of regional devolution for its actual adrainis 
trxtiOQ 

This devolution could bo effected by the 
formation of District Women s Counc Is which 
would be supervised by tho Central Board of 
womens education These district councils 
■would ba concerned with both primary and 
secondary as well as the zcaaua education of 
women in the districts At present they 
would have to consist of quite a number of 
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mea and only a few women lljo uamber of 
women would gradually increase as the 
social conditions in the districts improved 
Tbe wives of officials and other educated 
women in tho districts should bo induced 
upon to manage tho boards and to tram up 
interested resident ladies to take up thu work 
This IS most important to preserve continu 
ity ID action Although men would have to 
form tbe majority on these district councils 
under present circumstances yet Iheso coun 
oils would form a training ground for women 
in the districts and would also bo under tho 
control and inlluenco of a Central Board 
where women would j rcdominate Herein 
lies their superiority over local bodies such 
as municipalities winch would have to consist 
wholly of men for a much longer tmio to 
come as a long period will elapse before 
women are either able or willing to join them 

The Inspectress of schools wou d be an 
ex 0^10 member of the central board and 
the District Inspectress if appointed would 
be ex officio member of the district councils 
and could play a large part in making tbe 
councils a success However tho whole 
power should uot be vested in their hands 
Ultimate control should be kept in tbo hands 
of independent men and women who have 
not to be accountable to Govern neat for their 
action as Inspectresses naturallv would be 
mitiative and new ideas can only be introduced 

oLii" 

Of course the time will come for tbeso 
district councils to be establisl ed after the 
Central Board is brought nearer materialisation 
Recently the Government have urged upon 
the University the necessity of forming a 
separate board for secondary and intermedi 


ato education for both boys and girls If sueb 
a board is formed and women are givea 
their duo importance then educated women- 
would have no quarrel with tho project 
But it IS most deplorable that tbe 
Goveniraent proposals to tho Univer 
sity includo only ono woman on this board 
All things considered it would be best for 
women to have a soparato boaid but it roust 
work in CO operation with tho Univeraity if it 
IS to bo a success Tlio formation of this 
board wculd bj no means make it unnece«siry 
for women to establish their claims to fellow 
ship ou the bod) of tho University Higher 
education will bo controlled there and it is 
cssontial for us to have a hand in tho guidance 
of tho higher education of Indian women 
Surely with the urgentneed for the spiead 
of womens education aud an even greater 
need to improve tho typo of education given^ 
wo should count on the help of all fair minded 
and liberal men But we must uot forget 
that It IS on wonion that ultimate responsi 
bility lies It IS for them not only to insist 
on tbeir rights but make use of them If we 
do not understand tho very ossence of citi 
zeoship and are not prepaied to do our 
u^ost m furthering tho cause of womens 
education all the help and all the sjmpathy 
that we obtain from our menfolk would be 
00 avail whaUoover It is a women s 
problem and it is for women to solve it VTe 
who owe our freedom and education to a 
bandful of enthusiastic reformers and are 
tho inheritors of all the pioneers have done 
owe it to them and to our less fortunate 
sisters to do all in oui power to improve 
the condition of the vast majority of our 
country women 


march OF ANTI ASIAMSM AND THE PAN ASIAN UNION 


A special cable to the Aeu. Tor] Tioies 
fteT signiacant news 

the v^^KraUon S approved 

returned to the National vetoed and 

amendments not all of which 
revved law finaliv parsed ^ mUuded in the 
law 2 ro! thus absolutely il^ ^ ,m^arai,on of 


‘Smats Cast India s 
JJmiidta H and Itegioes of tie IVesl Iidies aid 
^ Thw ^,^9uage ts noi Sj^nisk. 

ofLabnA,nP^*°°.“^^®®PO‘’Sble the exception 
blood The law cx 
and of the Panama Can^ 

thaexstiiL whatever race m accordance wi'b 

agreements with the United 
It 18 est mated that 5000 West Indian negroes. 
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KOi) Chmesd and a few hundred Japanese and 
other excluded races are no'^ resident in Panama.” 

The above nows-it'^ni >s the clearest and 
most si^niScant proof of the spread of aoU- 
Asiaoism amont; the nations of the world, 
particularlj among the nations which are 
directly or indirectly co operating with Groat 
Britain and her dominions and the United 
States of America, in their anti-Asiao im- 
migration and world policies 

Panama is a verr insignihcant nation, 
when compared with Japan, China, Turkey ot 
India, )et Panama deliberately enacts a 
humiliating and discriminatory law against 
the nationals of the Asian states. Those who 
are familiar with the actual status of Panama 
internationally will agree with us that although 
Panama is regarded as an independent nation, 
bat in actuality from the very day of its 
creation it has been nothing but a dependency 
of the United States of America. hen Columbia 
refused to concede to the demands of the United 
States, regarding the conce«sinos, necessary 
for the building of the Panama Canal a 
Revolution broke out lo the provioco of 
Panama, which was then a part of Colnrabia 
It is a Dotorinus fact, that the United 'states 
was so intensely interested in the revolution 
and Its success that the Wahsingtoo Go^cro- 
meat under the direction of the great Amen 
can Theodore Roosevelt, recognized the in 
dependence of I’anima within less than foity 
eight hours Of course, the Panama Govern 
raent gladly acceded to the demands (granting 
of a concession) of the United States which 
in retnm promised to guarantee Panama’s 
independence 

It does not take great iDtelliKence to* 
divine that Panama’s anti-Asiatic Immigration 
policy 13 the echo of tbe wishes of the United 
States of America. The United States used 
the Chinese and Japanese labourers whom 
■the people of the country invited then to 
help ihem in building their r ilroads. But 
Asiatics are excluded from tbe great Republic 
The Panama Canal was also dug by the 
Asiatics and the Negroes, so far as the bard 
work was concerned, and now they are not 
wanted The far Teaching significance of 
Panama's policy of anlt-Asianis/n becomes 
endent to hs, uhen icc consider that there 
are tnlhic’itial Aviericnn statesmen iiho think 
that all inembcis of the Pan-Amcrican union 
shouhl adopt a common policy of 'American 
solidanty by co operating and adopting a 
similar mtcrnatioual policy for the Amenean 
continents, such as cxciunon of the Asiatics 
ftom the \mciican conUnenis 


It IS notorious that tbe Amenean Govern 
meat ts m accord with the Canadian authori- 
ties regarding tbe virtual oxclusiou uf the 
Chinese, Japanese and Hindus Tbe Amcn- 
cao Government does not like the idea of the 
Japanese, Hindus or Chinese immigrating into 
Mexico It IS now known that one of the 
things Japan had to agree to, before tbe 
famous Gcntlenem's Agreement between the 
United Mates and Japan was signed, (which 
has been recently repudiated by the United 
States Government ), was that the 
JapanescGovornmeDt would voluntarily restrict 
Japanese Immigration to Mexico Even today 
absolutely false stones are being spread 
occasionillly 'n American papers to the effect 
that tbe lapancso are plotting to secure a 
naial base or coaling station in Mexico, 
which might be used against the United 
States Since the acquisition of the Philip- 
pines by the United States the Chinese are 
excluded from that Asian country and tho 
nationals of other Asian states are neither lory 
welcome by tho Aiiiencans, who control tho 
destiny of the oatioQ Tho positionoftho Asiatic 
people ID Cuba is similar to that of the 
Phillipioe Islands It is very evident that Haiti, 
Nicaragua and other Central American states 
wiU possibly follow the foot stops of Canada 
Panama and tho United States of America in 
discriminatiog against the Asiatics 

The Asiatics are excluded from a largo 
portion of the African continent which 
IS dominated by the British Empire The 
continent of Australia, to uphold the 

doctrine of ‘ White Australia”, excludes the 
Asiatics Canada, the United States of 
America and other countries like Panama 
are determinedly opposed to Asiatic Immi- 
gration Discriminations against the Asiatics 
m certain parts of Asia are also now in 
force These facts establish precedents for 
furUi'T movements for tho spread of anti- 
Asian legislations in other countries It is 
known to all who read foreign news care- 
fully that Japanese efforts to colonise m 
Brazil and other South American countries 
have been adversely criticised in tho 
American press, as undermining tho spirit 
of the Monroe Doctrine It is not too much 
to foretell that, unless something extra- 
ordinary happens with the increasifof Anglo 
American hnancial influenco in South 
American countries, anti-Asian legislations 
will make further headway 

The anti Asian Legislation of the Punaraa 
Republic IS not m itself a lerj serious 
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thing "When tto take the whole question 
into consideration we find it to bo but an 
expression of a lery dangerous sjmptom of 
di^cnnunation against more than man 
hundred millions of people who aro by no 
means a negligible factor in world politics 
and world peace. hnacUnent of dacnmtna 
iory Lnmigrahon laics against the 4sm/ics 
defimtdy affects the property rights comma 
cial lights and cgtial opportunity for the 
7iationals of the Asiatic countries If the 
Asiatic peoples begin to adopt measures 
reciprocating against the discriminatory legis 
latioDs affecting personal commercial nnd 
property Tigl ts of lanous western nations, it 
would uot be a source of «preading good 
will among nations There ire indications 
that some cf the Asian states are going to 
euact retaliatory measures The following 
Associated Pre'S despatch from ToVio 
October ^9flj pohli^l ed in the Acit Yorl 
Times throws some light on Uic possible 
derelopment — 

Tbe Cab net voted today to make enforcement 
otTap&ns alien land law etf tuvo cn Nov 10 
Under this law all iliens who ire snbiectaof 
coustnea grant ng s miliar pruilcces to Japanese 
can own land m Japan Uodif cation of tno law 
by impenil decree made it possible to d “cniniDate 
aeaiQst cit zene of States or poluioat sub-divisiODS 
of a nation because of the fact that such States 
or subdivisions might deny Japanese the right to 
own land. 

Tbe problem that is facing Youog Asia 
18 to find a way out by which Asians will not 
be disciiminatcd against in any part of the 
world The only prcgiamme Uat may lead 
to the solution of the difiicuUy existing now 
IS the enforcement of an intematioo<il under 
standing which will call for absobiie Racial 
Egtiahiy All Asia can co operate on this 
piogtimiue as Dr "Wellington Koo as the 
Chine'e l{epre«entati7e at the Versailles 
Peace Conference co operated with Baron 
Makino of Japan who a^ked for the inclusion 
of the creed of Bacul Equality in tbe 
Covenant of the League of Nations Baron 
^akiuo s proposition for Racial Equality was 
as follows — 


The equality of nitioas hemp i basic principle 
of the Lcauuo of Nations the High Contractins? 
i*artics agreo to accord as soon as possible to aU 
lUicna nationals of States members of the League- 
cquil and just trcatnicnt in every respect, makinif 
po distinction cither m law or m fact on account 
of their race or nitionalit} 

IJccauso of llio opposition of the Anglo 
Amciican sLitesmen, particularly Hughe* of 
Australia and Woodrow Wilson and Llyod 
(liorge Baron ^IaklOO s proposal failed 
However bo added — 

I feel it rav duty to dovhre clearly on thi> 
occasion that the Jajuneso GovLrnmcDt and peopl^ 
feel poignant regret at Iho fail are of tbo Commi»*ioy 
to approve of their just demand for Ivying do vn » 
pnnciplo aiming at the adj istnient of this long 
standing unevanct thodcmaDl that is ^sed upop 
a deep-rooted national conviction They wiir 
continue in thei" insistence for the adoption of tnis' 
pnnciplo by tbo League in fntiirc. 

Japan Turkey Persia Siam and other 
connlrics have got nl of the unequal treaties 
granting eatra territorial jurisdiction for 

various nations and China ts trying t^ 
recover her full sovereignty in her intemaJ 
matters But the g»-eatcr problem that iS' 
facing all Asia is to secure Racial EqnaldJ 
for the peoples of Asia all over the world 
All Asn must act in concert to prevent anf 
and all discriminalory legislations against 
tho Asian peoples jti any part of the world 
Asian Independence and Racial Equalitif 
and World Peace should be the 
principles for the Pan Asian Union Thfr 
first meeting of tho Pan Asian Union wa^ 
held ID 192h in Nagasaki Japan It is ex 
peeled that the next Pan Asian Congress 
will be held in Peking during this year Let 
•us hope that India will be not oDly» 

adequately represented there but tho Indian 
statesmen and educators will arrange so that 
session oi Pan Asian Congress be 
held in Calcutta when Asian sch Jars frou^ 
various lands will gather to discuss problero?^ 
of mutual interest and to devise means for 
closer CO operatiou among Asian peoples to- 
protect their birth rights as human beings 

X T ^ 



GLEANINGS 


Baby Cart That Folds up Carried 
As Handbag 

Weghms only fourt'cn pound? a colIap^iUo 
mt for too Uibf IS fold'd up m the fom of a 
haodfug for carryiag ''Wm,, of storj„e spaco an i 
ca>e m up tui down sUirs arc amoc,, tho 


fa thd uplands of l^ew Gmueo, tho cli ual ? ig 
cold while the plains burn m torrid heat. The 
buttkiil es t1> >i,ry h..h and no speeds can bo 
causht only b> fix ng a dea I «( vimea on i leif m 
the b iQ »itli w mss o it»i n.ad Clio inse^-ts lly dowu 
to It. iibf as parrots d toa\ouQd\l niatt atety 
lent, tliTcs are hookctl on tranch s m the niomtaia 
cotmtri to luro oth r 1 itturtl >3 aft r dark and they 
aro al o attra Ud hy go it h nhr s uuJo m tho 
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tops It IS a moth and butteifly station 'where 
these insects aie caught for the lead eg moseums 
At D sht a powerful electric light attracts them and 
soon they literally envelop the patfrora in a flat 
tenng cloud tinged vith every color of the rainbow 
At an altitude of *’900 feet, an English collector 
and naturalist H b Landor saw a vast number of 
splend d butterll es one of which followed him for 
some daj s attracted by the scent of some toilet soap 
Gold m ners and ore prospectors vary the mono- 
tonv of digging by exploring the woods around 
their claims on the hunt for gorgeous butterflies. 
Wood cutters and balata bleeders roaming hun 
dreds of miles in the vast forests of Quiana to tap 
the juice of the bal ta gum collect butterflies for 
museuus private collectors and jewelers 


The uses of the butteiflies wings in art and in 
dustry will surprise many The skilful jeweler 
can incorporate the lovely wings into rings imd 
necklets and in dainty biushe® mirrors and combs 
A few months ago an English artist exhibits a 
picture of Catherine of Aragon looking through a 
cathedral window All the colors of the rainbow 
iliamme this window which is about five f«t 
square and is composed of 1 800 tropical butteifly 
wings 


Living Monsters Are Songbt In 
Wilds of Congo 






To C nplete t e Crmolioe- 
p rl D s gn **0 W ings Were 
Jitted m the Costume of 
the 1 ereian Maiden 



Col kenn Is Stand oe bes le Rephoa of prehistoric Beast 
Such as U s Exp^ tion Vill Hunt in Congo Where 
Natives Declare Huge Creatures Can Be Found 



Ainca IS a land of sccicts and one that has 
engaged the Giought of explorers for many years is 
the possibility that in some of the remote wilds, 
huge beasts Jong extinct m other parts of the 
world are still in exstence. Most of these supposi 
t ons ^ based on the tiles of natives who declare 
that they have seen animals of enormous size and 
slransre shapes in the jungles and lowlands bordei-- 
ipg the Congo river Under the leadersliip of 
LieuL Col H i kern a British expedition plans 
a tnp through the wildest sections of the BeJgan 
Congo m search of monsters that may have s-rvi 
ved m these fastnesses 


Artists lurn to Ironwork To Express Ideas 

llaudwrought ironwork includmg chimney pots 
wesraer v^es 1 ro scieena and lanterns are being 
produced by members of the American art ccloni 
in Ians who have g ven up pa ntsand the sculptors 
chisel for forge md anvil Ilcirworkbas attracted 
w much attention that recently a numl'cr of 
American iitists deserted the annual salon and 
^ American exhibition borne of 
the wo k such as Uie comb nation of wolfhound 




OrLANINGS 


3ol 



Chiniaey Pot -with W oUtvo lod Vane Doqo b> 
Amencaa ArUstio Wioo^bt froa 


weather Tane with a rerolnoji ch mney 
shewed acusoal onstiaality 


consisted of two lloats Tilted to a framework on 
which tie operator rests lu a swimtuim; position 
SteenoR is done by the front II at and a rudder 



Photo-Dasram of the Foot Propelled Float 

A speed of slightly more than six miles an hour is 
sad to hate been attained without difficult} 


How Evil Spirits Are Banished 
In fbe Orient 


Strength Of Lnngs Tested Blowing 
Up Tube 

Tl a blowi&s: champ onsh p of Nebraska was 
awardrM to a yo loa farmer of that state after I e 
had ictlited an loner tuba to a leostb of ivent} 




Just Beforo It Birst the InlUtcd Inner Tube After 
llie Champion Puffed at It for E ghty il nutes 

f«t and a c rcumference of fifty six aches wholly 
py h s lanss Shortly after the tube birsL It 
took ei"-hty minutes of puffins to fill the tube 


Floats Propelled By Feet At Six Miles 
An Hour 

Dnrea by a propeller worked by the feet of the 
nser a nord craft was demonstrated la France. It 
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Guadiio Dak’on la Uandalay, Burma, with Twn 
Burrnan* Swn lies on Its Huge fil-i vs the 
Artis Entirely Ormnal^ ^ud^Not C^vd “om 
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-srood a totem poles chiefly aUhoasb house posts 
doaoat caaoes and many other objects of daily nse 
form Bubiects for carvings. The most stnkinc bits 
of artistic efforts of the natives are on the tall 
columns of cedar wood which are really memorials 
erected m honor of the male relative whose 
properly the builder had inherited. These totem 
poles, some giantlike in height, generally occupy 
the place of honor at the center of the gable end 
of the owner’s house. 

Among the Thogit and certain other of the 
-coast tnbes the totem pole has a hollowed cavitv 
in the rear m which are placed the cremated 
remains of the one m whose honor the memorial 
wu erected. Nearly all the poles standing at the 
p^ent time have such cavities Among the 
'Tlmgit the name for totem pole is the word mean 
ing '‘cof&Q Its use and significance would make 
It. accordmg to our notions the e<taiva!eDt for 
tombstone or memorial column 

Dr Eneger found that the totem pom which 
cnce stood proudly before the house of a family 
cr clan and showed by its carvings the lineage 
and personid achievements o! the residents is fast 
succumbing to decay and ill use, Smea the coming 
of wh te men the Indians have lost their pnde lo 
tradition. One native cut down some finely carved 
■poles 10 make a sidewalk. On the west coast of 
Pnneo of Wales island is the village of Eowkaji 
'With fifty good totems intact but this is far from 
the course of white men a travels and is uninbabi 
rod Toocass village also has some onique totems 
piree ot these have the carved emblem declared 
by natives to represent Captain Cook the first 
vhite man seen by their ancestors One pole baa 
a very fair likeness of Abraham Lincoln carved 
among its h^tv and eagles and ravens. The 
ssPves think probably that the chief who made 
It had seen a white mao an event worthy of 
preservation la native history and liad acquired a 

t ictnre of Lincoln which he copied on his totem 
t is also possible that the carver sought to record 
tne paichass of Alaska by the United States since 
earlier totem has been found witli whvt was 
jiTobably a portra t ot the Czar of Kussia. 


Anv unusual experience in the life of tho 
individiud may be incorporated in the carvings on 
the totem pole. One has the carved figure of a 
ship nuder full sail Dr Eneger said This pole 
belonged to a woman who was tlie first of her 
Tillage to see such a vessel and the white men 
who landed at Sitka A curved figure on another 
role represents the expcnence of an Indian at 
Tillage who once acted as a host to a 
former secretary of the latenor on his visit to 
Alaska. The sxretarv was asxed to sit on a pile 
of fine furs in the Ind an s house At the close of 
the interview he was told that he was forgetting 
hi3 furs. It 13 the custom of our people, said 
the Indian that what a vis tor sits upon is his 

When the totem pole was erected later by his 
nephew the former secretary of the interior was 
represented on it dressed in a frock coat silk bat 
and checked trousers 

“Totem polo art, Dr Eneger says is largely 
a representation of animals These usually refer 
to the role played by certain animals as actors in 
native myths The curved beak of the hawk is 
tnvarubly represented as touching the month on 
the underside while the thunder bird wbicfii wears 
a dond hat. has a larger beak The raven has a 
long straight beak while that of the eagle is short 
and curved Birds even when they taka human 
form are to be recogo zoo by a beak added to an 
otherwise horoan face The beaver nsoally js biting 
a St ck which it holds between its paws. Certmn 
mythical water monsters may take on a vanety of 
forms Animal representations have erect ears 
placed above the eyes, but are otherwise hard to 
distinguish from human figures 

“The most important thing id the fife of the 
Indian la his crest or totem Represenutions of 
this animal crest are placed on every conceivable 
object of daily use they are even tattooed on his 
arms and body and are pa nted on nis face The 
inbentauM of a proper kmd of crest determ nes an 
individual s chances of success and staading ux 
bis community 


THE PBESENT STATE OF PRIMARY 
EDCOATION IN BENGAL 

SoiTE S1.00l.sn0\s TO BBINr rr-WITBIN •niF beach op evebt child 


bt lady ABALA BOSP 


jN the present stage of world s progress wide- 
spread primary education has come to be 
T^rded as an csscntal conditon fora nations 
^ciOTt existence. In the jnd cioua exercise of 
iMchise, m an intelligent struegle for economic 
aavanccmmt and in the multiform pursu ts for 
mteilMtnal and aesthetic enjoyment pnroary 
■eunoanon among themassosof tliepeopleis supposed 

45— n 


to have a chastening and uplifting inflnence. The 
range of women s activity in these fields is more 
or less cirenmsenbed in all countries but in the 
specaal spheres of work wh ch has been ass gnod 
to w^ea in Ind a by the tradition and customa 
of dinereat societies, asystematio course of pnmarr 
odacaUon has proved by its results to be of 
mestimablQ bennL It has enabled women to rnn 
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that it feldom prrdncesa di«tiDCtiTe ttpe 
ol woiiPD who can ifrrp an an Piamrle of eduia 
tion Oa the other 1 aid until Ihi'i elate of things 
IS impr' vfd the arcl** of vi«-ion of society will cot 
matenally chance and ed ication will not find moie 
favoor than now Th s appeatp row to l>e moTirg 
in a circle hut a way nut of this mav perhaps be 
found m an orcan sation for continued education 
after the | nmarv education m the schools is to 
all intents and purposes finished The custom of 
early mamage pnfs a limit to the number of 
that becomes available for school edncatiou But 
alter the girls have left the school and have settled 
down as married women some of them are eager 
to continue their education in a leifurcly way of 
course, if opportunities suited to the conditions of 
life they are leading are given to them Zenana 
education— not of the primary but of post pnmary 
type corre<pondenc8 school a widespread library 
movement are some of the forma in which such 
onportunities may be offer^ The success of adult 
education movement in other countries shows that 
if a pp Hem be seriously taken op solutions are 
cot difficult to find 

\fhat I wish to emphasise la that if hy these 
means we can attract even a small percenta;^ of 
those who had primary education thereby enabling 
them to aitam to a higher degree of enl ghtenment 
the example will not t«1o8t upon the public and the 
«nse of edncation will receive a great irnpetiis^ 
This will i«rhap3 be thought of as a round about 
vray hut I have oo doubt about its efficacy 

In some very backward localities, offer of scholar* 
sh p in small amounts may be made not only to 
induce the mrls to]oia the school but to make the 
parents feel that sc) ool going is economically a-* 
vantageons. In villages a tupeee or two per month 
IS not mconsideraole and may be a decisive factor 
la favour of edncation 

Aa an example I mav mention ^at in the 
early days of womens education in Bengal the 
cause was promoted by Non Official District 
mations who made a syllabus of books for differ 
ent standards and held annoalexaminations on which 


they offered priies of books and money Mothers 
ID law at that tiroewl o weie dead against education 
and wUse one woid of ridicule was to ask if she 
was going to earn were astonished when these 
datighters*is law got Rs 3 or Bs 5 a month after 
pavsiDg one of these examinations and thus it is that 
East BiOgsl where such organisations ex st is 
educationally more advanced than West I^ngal Jn 
all the schools slatted by Aar» SAiW a Saniifp m 
Eipt Bengal Iheteachers are women we have great 
difficulty m establishing schools in West Bengal 
villages on accxiunt of lack of women teachers and 
^e work IS dona by Pundits. , , „ . » 

We have continued demand froiri East Bengal 
for opening schools and many of the widows m 
our Aon Skthlui Samtly widow s borne are w omen 
sent by the East Bengal village schools to be trained 
as teachers It may be mentioned here for those 
who are not acquainted with the early movement 
of womens education that when the Bethune sichpol 
was first established the girls were not only edn 
cated free, but were fetched in Buses free of charge 
and received gold ornaments as prizes for only 
learning the three Rs That was about 60 years 
ago The present advance of high education among 
women lo Bengal owes its start from sneh pioneer 
work inilbtcd half a century ago 

So ID order to spread pnmary education m the 
villages we shall have in the beginning m addihon 
to the methods mentioned above wbicb will have 
a r»l parroanent value try to attract the pupus 
by encouraging them with small prizes. 

From the point of view of tbs pupils any step 
calcolated to lessen the ngora and dryness of 
schooling will help m populansing the education 
Finalfy 1 venture to lay great stress on the 
point that pnmary education should be left to the 
initiative of non official organisations national in 
character snbiect of course to Government snpeN 
vision Official organisation must necessanly be 
rigid inelastic and unable to adjust itself to vary 
log circnmstancea. * 
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J UST as two off pnngs may cling to and 
grow op round tbeir ccmnioo mother, 
these two mothers parsed the next six 
years, centering thur life and love on this 
one child which was jointly tbeiis AinnJya 
was now giown np, he was a student in the 
second class of the local Entisncc School 
There was a tutor appointid to coach him 
i.t home -When he left that day alter the 


morning B work Amnlya went out to plajr 
It was Sunday and there was no School 

Aonapurna entered the room and asked, 
‘Tell me Cbholobou what should I do ? 

Bindu had emptied the Almirah on the 
floor and was selecting clothes for Amnlya 
out of the pile He was going with his 
onrle to keep an invilalion at the house of a 
rich client Birdu answered withont looking 
np '‘Abcut what didi ^ 
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She was not in an excellent mood 
Annapurna was dazzled by the variety of the 
clothes displayed and did not notice the 
expression on Bindu s face She remained 
silent for a while then digressed and asked 
Do all these clothes belong to Amulya ? 

Bindu said Yes 

Annapurna commented You do waste 
money ' You must have spent more money 
on each one of these than would be required 
to clothe a poor man s son the whole year 
round 


Bindu was displeased But she answered 
in an easy tone Quite so But there is 
always a little difference between the nch 
and the poor and it is no good mourning 
over that fact 

Annapurna pressed the point Very good 
let him be nch but you always overdo 
things. 

Bindu looked up She said Why don t 
you say what you have coma to say t I 
have no time now 

When IS it that you have abundant time 
Chhotobou ? So saying Annapurna went 
away in anger 

Bbairab had been to fetch Amulya he 
returned after an hour with him 

Bindu asked Where had you been so 
long ? 

Amulya ren ained silent 

Bhairab gave her the necessary infor 
mation He was playing Daoda gooh* with 
Ibo peasant boys in that quarter 

Bindu considered this game to be danger 
ous bbe had therefore forbidden Amulya 
to play it She asked “Haven t I asked you 
not to play Danda gooli ? 

Amulya went blue in the face with fear 
and stammered “I -was standing there they 
made me 


Made you play by force ' All right 
you are going to the invitation now go 
you will be attended* to later on bhe 
began to dress him 

Amulya had been B^en the holy Ibreadt 
; j conple o! mouths before this be 
objected to don a brocade cap on his clean 


Tii^ci “““ S”'!" >0 tha EobIisIi same ol 

n t ‘^Stemony of sinna the holy Ihryiul ir 
ttuimm bop comes oI uhea they alia a Eho aiS 
ol ten or thcrcabouta Uarms sone tbiSttiTh ihn 
renmoay the bOTS am coasderrf ttSicStom m 
Cicijo. On the physical side the cerSoa? m 

^ I”*** “'f ^ 


shaven crown But Bindu would not yielcTr 
she clapped it on bis bead by force Amulya 
stood crying with the brocade cap ou hi» 
shaven bead Madbab asked as he entered 
the room How much more delay will you 
make ? 

The next moment bis eyes fell on 
Amulya and he laughed out Charming ' ’’ 
He cried As if Krishnachandra (the god 
Krishna) has been crowned King of Mathura.’’ 
(where Krishna passed his childhood) 

Amulya Hung the cap to one corner m 
shame and threw himself face downward oq> 
the bed 

Bindu got very much annoyed. She- 
said The poor child is crying , as if that 
iSQ t enough so you 

Aladhab said gravely Don t cry Amalysr- 
get up and come along If people call 
anybody mad it will be me 

The same insinuation had been made- 
once previously and Bmdu had resented 
it strongly This probing of the old wooni 
drove her furious She cried “I do every 
thing like an insane person do I? She- 
jumped up got bold of a palm leaf fan and hit 
Amulya several times with it Then she- 
began to tear off his costly velvet garments 
one by one 

Madbab went out timidly and informed 
Annaporna She is possessed go and see. 

Annapurna entered the room and found 
Amulya completely undressed and in the- 
process of being clothed in an ordinary 
garment He was silent and blanched with 
fear 

Anoapurna said But it was quite 
why did you undress him ? 

Bindu left Amulya put the end of her 
San round her neck « and said with folded 
palra<5 I prostrate myself before you Bara 
Qioni do go away from before me your 
mediatorship will merely cause him to be- 
thrashed all the more 

Annapurna stood speechless 

Bmdu caught Amulya by one ear dragged 
him to a corner of the room and made bmJ 
stand there. Then she cried Serve you 
right foi being a wicked boy You most bo 
punished accordingly Remain locked up 
bhe whole day Didi come out. I sbaU 
shut the door She put up the chain fastener 
from outside 

It was nearly One m the afternoon 
Annapurna could stand it no longer and 


• Ocsturo of humiliation 
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asted, ■‘But Chbotobon, are you really going 
to starve him the whole day ? Is the whole 
house going to starve with him ? ’ 

Bindu answered, “Just as the whole 
^OQsn likes’ 

Annapurna said, “This is unfair, Chhotabou 
He IS the only child in the household. If he 
goes without his meal, let alone ourselves 
how could even the servants find heart to 
swallow food ’ ’ 

Hindu iDsisitcd, Well, I don t know 
that” 

Annapurna saw that argumen* would 
yield no good She entreated, I am 
requesting you, do listen to your elder 
sister? Pardon him this once. Sloreover if 
he falls ill, it will be you who will suffer 
The lateness of the hour had already 
softened Hindu She called Kadam and 
ordered, “Go and fetch him out But let me 
tell you Didi if m future any of you meddle 
with my affairs it won t lead to any good 
The trouble ended there for the time 
being 

Since his younger brother made good 
at the bar Jadab bad given op his job and 
was attending to their own property He 
had also doubled the ten thousand that 
Bmdu had brought as dowry by judicious 
lending With a portion of that money and 
depending on Hadbab s income, he bad 
commenced the year before to construct a 
house about half a mile away from tbeir 
present dwelling It had been finished 
about ten days ago It had also been decided 
that they would shift over to the new bouse 
on an auspicioos day after the Uurga Poja 
festivaL So one day while having his meal 
Jadab said to Chhotabou (Hindu) “Tour house 
18 finished little mother, now you should go 
and inspect it one day and see if anything 
has been left nniioisbed 

It was Bindns habit to stand behind the 
door • every day while her Bbasur 
(husband s elder brother) was having bis 
meal She wonld neglect all else to do this, 
for she revered her Bhasur like a God— 
everybody else did the same She answered 
No nothing has been left over 

Jadab smiled and said “Giving the 
judgment without a heanng 1 Well, tbats 
Tory good. There is, however, another matter 
It is my desire to invite all our relations, 
then togo overto tbo other houseand propitiate 

* The system of Purdah docs not allow 
younger biotbeis’ wives to come out freely before 
the elder brothers of their husbands. 


the family god by offenugs what do } ou 
say mother ? ’ 

Biudu answered lu an undertone “Let 
me ask. Didi, it will be as she decides 

Jadab said. Yes, do But you are the 
Lakshnii (goddess of fortune) in this house ' 
Things must be done according to your 
wishes ’ 

Annapurna was sitting at a little distance 
She smiled and said, Only if your Lakshmi 
had b^n a little more peace loving ’ 

Jadab disagreed Peaceful what is peace- 
ful ? My mother is the goddess Jagatdbatri, 
she can scatter boons as well as wield the 
^anda*if necessary, and that is what I want 
Since my mother came we have had no 
sorrows in our home 

Aonapnrnasaid That is quite true Even 
the memory of the days before her arrival is 
dreadful' 

Bmdu felt very shy over this new develop 
meat and said No, no, please invite 
everybody Our new bouse is large enough 
to hold rdl of them They can even stay on 
for a few months if they like ’ 

Jadab answered Let it be so mother 
I shall arrange to bring them over to 
morrow 


The r cousin Elokesht the daughter of 
Ibeir father s sister, was not very well off 
Jadab used to help berwith money frequently 
She bad been corresponding with these people 
for sometime to arrange to lodge her son 
Narendra with them for his studies, now 
she suddenly came over with her son from 
Uttarpara. Her husband Pnyanath who 
was engaged there in some work the nature 
of which was unknown to everybody, followed 
her m a day or two Narenf was about 
sixteen or seventeen years of age He used 
to dress himself in dhoties with fairly wide 
borders and was m the habit of combing hia 
bair nine or ten times in the coarse of the 
day The way he parted and dressed his 
bair was indeed something of a sight. This 
evening they were all seated on the Vaiandah 
bordering the kitchen and Elokeshi was 
entertaining all and sundry with thnlling 
tales of her sons physical charms and 
inteliectaal attainments. 

now, Naron ? 
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Naren answered. ‘Fourlh Class Royal 
Reader, Grammar, Geography, Anthraetie, 
a lot of other things Decimal, this, that — 
things you will not undeiMnnd, Mamima” • 
Klike^^ln looked proudly onco at ^ her 
gallant sod’s face then, said to Bindu Not 
one book or a few, Chhotabou* A mountain 
of boobs • Do bring all your books out of 
the box dear, and show them to your 


Naren condescended and said, "All right, 

1 shall show them the books.” 

Bindu commented, ' It will yet be some 
time before be passes ins exaroination." 

Elokeshi cried, “It wouldn’t have been, 
there would have been no delay He would 
have got through not one but four examina- 
tions by now Only that Mukh Pora (burnt-facoH* 
teacher stands in the way May ho be 
cursed* I don’t know why he is so venomous 
over ray darling He simply wouldn’t 
promote him’ Ho wouldn’t Through sheer 
heart burning he keeps him year after year 
in the same class” 

Bmdu was astonished “But, really, such 
things don’t happen'” she exclaimed 

hlokeshi said.’Why not? They are happen- 
ing 1 All those teachers have come together 
to earn bribes , but I am poor, where could 
I Sod money to bribe them?” 

Bindu kept quiet Annapurna felt really 
sorry and said “People «bouId not harass 
any one like this It is not good But we 
have no such things here Our Amulya 
gets prizes every year, we don t have to 
bribe anybody ’ 

At this stage Amulya came in slowly 
and going upto his Cbhotoma (fi.ndu) sat on 
her lap He whispered into her ear “To- 
morrow IS Sunday Chbotoma do ask Master 
mashaya § to go away’ ’ 

Bindu smiled and said to Elokeshi This 
boy you know Thaknrjhi,** is one for gossip 
He would not budge now that he has found 
us talking — Eadam, tell Master Mashaya that 
he could go Amulya would not have any 
lessons to day ’ 

*■ Naren was surprised He said, “How 


• Maternal nnde’a wif& 

. , t Term of abuse meaning a shameless aeuuuum 
Also associates one so called with the Hannman 
lEonkey which has a black face on a brown body 
§ Mr Teacher Mashaya is added to a name as 
singilying reswct e e Pandit Mashaya. Qum 
Mashsya, Naib Mashaya etc. 

••Husband s sister 


funny , Amulya, you are such a big boy, you 
still fit on women’s laps'” 

Bindu laughed and said. Not only that 
At night ho still — " 

Amulya cuiercd her mouth with his, 
band and entrenfed, “Don’t, Chbotoma, plcaso 
don’t tell them’” 

Bindu did not but Annapurna gavo out 
bis secret She said, “Ho still sleeps with 
bis Chbotoma.” 

Bjodu added, "Not merely sleep, he 
clings to me tho wholo night liko a hat 
would to the branch of a trea” 

Amulya bid his faco m tho folds of 
Hindu’s San in shanio. 

Naren cried, “ijhame, shame’ What a 
funny thing you are' Do you read English ?” 

Annapurna said, ’ Of course, ho reads English 
at school ” 

Narco doubted that and said, “Indeed 
Does ho reallv read English ? All right let 
him spell ‘Engine.' Ha could never do 
that” 

Elokeshi came to the rescue- and said, 
“Oh, those are difficult words , vou caonot 
expect a child to gpell such words.” 

Aonapurna exhorted tbo boy, “Spell it 
Why don’t you spell it?” 

But Amulya would not ancorer bis 
face 

Bindu hugged him tight to her breast and 
said, “But if all of you ]om in making him 
shy. how could be spell ?” 

Tbeu she turned to Elokeshi, and observed, 
’He will pass his examination noxt year 
and get a scholarship of twenty rupees His 
teacher has said so” 

Though true the statement was received 
with langbtei by everybody 
^ Elokeshi said, as if in answer to Bindn, 
My Narendra is not only good m hisstudies 
be acts so well in theatricals that the 
audience can hardly resist tears. • That part 
you did of 8ita, do let your aunts hear yon 
do that, dear’” 

Narendra at once knelt down, folded his 
palms in an attitude of entreaty and began 
IQ a high na'sal falsetto, ‘King of my life, on 
what inaupicious a moment did thy band 
maiden — ” 

Bindu cried, “Stop, stop, don’t make such 
a row, Bara Thakur is upstairs, he may beat 
you” 

Naren was startled into silence. 

Annapurna had been completely melted by 
the hltle she had seen and heard She 
argued Well let him bear, what does it 
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mattfT if he heard things dealing with the 
gilds ?” • 

Bindu was displeased She said, “Well then 
listen to the godijr things. [ am gang away" 

Nsren was accnnimo iating He said, “All 
nght, [ shall dn the part of Savitn f then" 

Hindu said, “Nn ” 

Her tone brought Annapurna to her senses 
She know that things lud already gone far 
en >ugh and were not likely to stop there. 
Elokeshi was a new arriral, she could not 
get into the full meaning of the situation 
She. therefore, said, “Never mind Stop it 
now We shall have it on some afternoon 
when the men will be out And rou'^ic ' 
He 13 nnt a beginner in music either Sing 
that tearful smg of Damiyantt § some time 
d'-ar, your aunts would not let you go once 
they hear it" 

Naren asked, “Shall I sing it nnw ?” 

Annapurna hurriedly said, “No, no, leave 
all th it aline f>r tie pro'ient." 

Naren said, "All right. I shall teach that 
song to Amuiy& t can aUo plav It i« 
very difGcuU to play on the bayao and 
tahU •* correctly Give me that brass pot. 
1 shall show you bow to pUy the tre cete* 

tak’tt 

Bindu mide a sign to Amulva asking 
him to get up She said, 'Oi to your room 
Amulya. anl do ynur le-oOfi’*" Amulya was 
listening entranced Ho did not want to 
leavo the place Ha whispered, "Stay a little 
VoDgar Clihotoroa” 

Hindu did not say anything She picked 
him up and went to her room Aonapiirna 
oiider^tiHjil why she went away like that 
It was because she feared that Amalya 
would be spoiled by the oirapany of this 
vulgarly brought up hiy tiat Bindu left 
Aniiiipiirna was afraid that after Naren’s 
performince. Bin la wiiild hardly care to 


* bita. the quaea u( Kin h«ii Ira is i/oosid^red 
to tuve b-«n an inciriucioii of the Koddess 
Lilsh ni and Uiim^tiaadra, aa lacarnatiou of the god 
Vishou. 


t Sivitn 13 a rastholosioal chiracter m whoTU 
we Rad the mioifesianou of pprla.t woinaaly 
virtiirt. Sha bnjnrlit her huabind SaryaDao who 
hail died l)4ck ti life by the forve of her virtue 
aud l•er••^tsl«eue4s at shown in her aninmenta 
witii Yama. liie Bid of death . ... 

§ Uiiiayaaii is another mythologial chara^r 
demUiiiB woinanlv loyalty and Biogle-siuiidaa 
devoti ,u to the lin-'haud 

•* Diiiin like iii'trutnents plared la accosDPiai- 
mpiit wait r-o'iirs «hi>li adi i: eally to the 
tUy Hiniia and son iifl t value of a » iiB 
tt A formula for the bayau lalU player. 


have him stay on in the house. She felt 
upset over this and said to Naren, ‘Hou’t 
do your acting and all that before your 
Obotomanu dear She has a bad temper and 
does Dot care tor such tbiugs." 

Elukesht was surprised She asked, 'Sho 
does out care fur such things Is that why 
she left like that ?" 

Aonapuina said, ‘May be Another thing, 
dear, you should attend to your studies, have 
your meals at regular huurs and try m every 
way to make yuur mother happier Don’t 
mix much with Amulya. He is much younger 
than you are ’’ 

Mokeabt did not like this She said 
10 a level tone, “That is quite tiue He is 
the son of a poor man and hoshould live like 
oae of bis position But when you bavo raised 
tbe point Barabou, let me ask you, is your 
Antalya such a bab after all and is my 
Naren overburdened with age ? A differeuce 
of 000 or two years does not call fur such 
woids And has be never seen auy nch 
men’s sods before be came here ? They 
have many who are sons of Hsjabs m their 
theatrical club 

Anoapurna was put into a false position,. 
She Said, No, no, Tbakuijhi, 1 never meant 
that, what 1 said WaS— ’’ 

* Wbat mute could you say Barabou ? 
We may he fuuls, but not fool enough to 
miss your poiuL It was only because Dads • 
asked me to send Naren here for his studies 
that we came over Nut that we were atacv- 
iDg over there " 

Aouapurua was dying with shame She 
said, Ood witueas Itiakuijhi, 1 never meant 
anything like what you have uuderatoud 1 
only asked yuur son to try to make his 
mother happier aud — " 

blukeshi said, ‘All right, it is so, it is so 
Naren, go and slay m the outer rooms, don't 
try to mix with the rich mau’a sou ’ao 
saying she pushed up her sou aud went 
away " 

AoDapurua entered Bindu’s room like a 
mioittture cyclone uod cried in a teat choked 
voice. Must we give up all our relatioua 
for yuu ? What a way to leave the presence 
of a guest ' 


Bindu answered quite easily, “Why should 
you give up your lelatious ? btick to them 

as fast as you like and live happily ever 
after Only l mu going away with my sou ” 
And where wilt you go, may 1 kuuw ?" 


• Dada— i. der Oioiher Here Jadab 
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Bmdu i’epUed Ob I shall leave my address 
behiad when I go Don t worry about that 
Annapnrna said Yes, I know that 
■Woold yon lose a chance to make things 
sneb as would prevent us from showing our 
face in public ’ \ am simply tortured and 
harassed to death by this bou ’ (Wife of 
any member of a family) She was going out 
after this when she saw Madhab coming in 
and was whipped into fury afresh by his 
sight She cried No no Thakurpo (bus 
bands younger brother) you go away with 
Chbatobou and live separately or send that 


bou away’ I will not live with her I tell you 
frankly She swept out of the room 

Madhab asked his wife iQ surprise 
Whats up now ? 

Hindu said I don t know You have 
got your orders from Bara Qinni send us 
away 

iladhab did not say anything more He 
picked up the days paper from the table and 
went out into the quiet of the outer rooms 
To be conhnued 

• fndian Houses are generally divided into two 
sections The inner section is meant for the laaie*. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


(This section w t lUnded for the correction of tnaecuraeits, erron of fact dearly eiwneouJ vuve 
mwepfuentatio w etc. in the oriyinal contributions and editorials published in this Semeio or »» 
other papers crilioi inj U As vano ts opinions may reasonably be held on the same subject this section 
w not meant for the atnng of such differences of opinion As otcintr to the Inndness of our numetVtfO 
eontribuiors tee are always hard pressed for space, erities are requested to be good enough alwaus to oe 
hrief aid to su that tchate ler they icnte t$ stridly to the point Oenerally no onltcism of reviews and nof*^ 
ofiooKs IS pwilwJied. Writers ore r&Tuested not to Mceed ths hmil of file hundred words— Editor* 
ihe Modem Review 1 


EaisoQ De tie of the^League of Nation 

Please perm t me to make two observaboos on 
an article, ent tied Raison de tre of toe Le^ne of 
Nations published m the last issne of yoor 
Review 

I It 13 inaccurate in naming the d sputaots 
over the soveregnty of Aaland Islands The 
Quarrel was not between Norway and F nland. 
but between li inland and Sweden 

II The writer takes pa ns to ezl aust the list 
of the League s fa lores but of its successes he 
gives only two (nz Bulganan fronber and Aaland 
Islands) and says that these are all the chief ones 
lie leaves out, insp te o! its uniquencos the case 
of Albania, the solitary occas on on wh cb the 
I eague has vind cated the terntonal intecnty of a 


There bad been a scheme among inter^^ 
powers to parbhon this country bnt it lauec 
to execute through the exertions of the League. 

N rnvAT. Crusmu. SIoITBA 


Pro Badbaknshnan on Civilisation 

With reference to the repnnt of a report of my 
address on C vihsat on at New York € 1*7 rf* 

{ nnted from the E'ndustha.ni Student m “f 
ebniary number of the Modem Review (p 247k 
may I state that the report is inaccnrate and at 1 
do not hold the op nions attributed to me, ibont 
Jesns Christ, for whom L as a Hindu, hat pro- 
found reverence, 

S Eadius3usicia^ 



BEETHOVEN CENTENARY 

{1827-1<)27) 

Bt dr KALIDAS NAG jf i d litt (Pans) 


L ODWIO Tan Beetbovea passed away at 
a quarter to six r it on the 2Gth of 
March, 1827 during a thunderstorm and 
was buried at the Wahnnger Fnedhof 
outside Vienna. He was horn at Bonn on 
the 16th of December ITiOand was therefore 
barely 57 when he bade adieu to this norld 
which ha used as a sonorous lyre m order 
to eroko the sublimest songs of Joy and 
Sorrow and the richest harmonies of Lore 
and Death winning the proud title Beethoven 
the Shalespeaie of Music 



BeethoTcn at the age of IG His earbest 
Portrait in silhouette by 
Neesea of Bonn 

What a rare privilege to be reminded of 
this fact by the greatest Ining interpreter 
of Beethoven and one of his Doubles in 
the world of novels — by Mon Romain Holland 
the Beethoven of modern romance who 
through bis immortal Jean Chnstophe has 
given us the epic improvisation on the deep 

4G— 12 


and mystic life of Beethoven unknown to 
liis oBictal biographers Mon Holland writes 



Beethoven 8 Home in Bonn Germany 
Roiuin RoLiiND o\ Beethoven Festivai 

On the 26th of March Ibg? ahundredyears 
will be completed since the death in Vienna 
of the Hero of music — Beethoven The whole 
world would unite m celebrating the event 
In all the countries we hear about the 
annouDcement of the solemn commemoration 
and even the enemy governments would unite 
in participating ic the ceremony 

Thus having impressed upon us the 
universal character of the interest in 
Beethovens life Mon Holland communicates 
to his Indian friends a few facts and some 
literary fragments These curious and precious 
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docutaents \rould explain how the 
master spirits of the last century, og Qoetho 
and Beethoven Schopenhauer and Tolstoj, 
felt a sort of family attraction towards Indi^ 
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as herrhehos ’ (magnificent) and the groat 
musician was icrj happy to talk on tho subject 
with tbo orientalist and to learn something 
about Indian music. But ho fell ill and the 


felt a sort of tamiiy aiiracuon lowaras lounu awuw 

We m profoundly thankful to Mon Rolland projectirM defered Other circiirnstaces also 
fiY.m intftrvflncd b ockinz tho execution ot me 


the Beetboion archive and wo publish Iho texts 
frtiTpfher with tho prefatory note of Mon 
Bolland 

IVDU AND BlETUOILN 

“1 feel that India should associate herself 
in that international celebration by publieh 
mg a few words of appreciation in her important 
papers and reviews It ma> bo interesting 
to remember that Beethoven submitted to tho 
attraction of Indian thought Hero aro a few 
documents which might bo of some service 
The'iQ are tho actual copies made bv me 
of the Hiamiscnpta of Beethoven These 
passages were copied by Beethoven in his 
own bands these are traiisfatioiiA ( published 
or unpublished) of somo Indian poems 
adapted to the European spirit The exact 
sources of these texts have not yet been 
traced except fragment HI which is supposed 
to have been borrowed from tbo 4th or 5tb act 
of SakUDtala m the translation of Forster The 
fragment No H the Hymn seems also to be 
the rersiou of a Sanskrit hymn translated 
into English by H Th Colebiooko 

I send you herewith a few items of 
biographical information also 

How Beethovev Came to know India 

In 1809 the famous Austrian Orientalist 
Hammer Furgstall relumed to Vienna from 
Asia Thanks to bis friendship with Count 
Ryewusky he founded a periodical with a 
view to make oriental literature better 
known to Europe This was named Fhind 
g)uben des Orient and its first number 
appeared on the 6th of January 1809 

“Beethoven was then in Vienna and was 
in the plenitude of his genuis and glory 
He had produced during those years the 
Symphony m Ut minor and the Pastoral 
He entered into relation with the Austrian 
Orientalist Two letters luckily preserved 
show that Hammer Purgstall admired 
Beethoven and communicated some unknown 
treasures in manuscript to Beethoven who 
thanked him profusely 

But there was something more Hammer had 
written for Beethoven an operatic poem of 
Indian inspiration which Beethoven styled 


project later on Only wo find amoogNt tho 
papers of llammcr, a 'Mcimioiis DrexHang 



BeeHioieo at (he aae of 4** Bust by 
irana Klein of Vienna, 1812 
uachgeklungeD in Dewajani einera indischen 
Schaferspiel — an Indian Pastoral based on 
tho Devajani atoiy^ — which was no doubt 
the poem meant for Beethoven 

But Beethoven seemed then to have 
been more attracted by the religious thoughts 
of India than by her poetry and we fiod 
in hi3 letters and his notes (1809 iSlw 
tracra of assiduous studies and translations 
of Hammer The fragments enclosed h®j® 
with are a few of the specimens conserved 
It IS important to note this awakening 
of curiosity in and the passionate attraction 
of European Genius for the thoughts of 
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Asia. This was to be maoifcstcd a few ;cars 
alter, la 1819, by the pablicatioa ol the 
poetio mesterpicce of Goethe, WesfoslUcher 
Dnan, which captivated Beethoven The 
same process is found translated id the 
formation of tho soul of Schopenhauer 

“I send these fragments of Beethoven to 
you IQ original German Their value is not 
so much ID what they express as id tho 
orientation which they prove to bavo taken 
place m the genius of Beethoven m 
matnnty, towards tho thoughts of Asia 

‘'These facts are known to the German 
musicologists who are specialists in tho 
study of Beethoven But tho larger public 
know nothing about them and I hope that 
Indians would be very glad to know 
them,” 



Beethoven s chamber The instruments 
are those actoatly used by the blaster 


iIisTOiicii Iir^oJTa^c^ oy run FB.4t.311.Ms 

These fragments hare an additional 
significance to students of Indology in as 
much as they are land marks in the history 
of the rapproaeheraent of tho spirit of tho 
Orient and the Occident, long before the 
formal enfranchisement of oriental stadics 
10 the academic circles of Europe Wo 
cannot forget that if Beethoten was autici 
Pated by Sir William Jones (the tran«Ialor of 
S^aVuntala) Wiikios (tho translator of Bbagavad 
Oita) and Colcbrooko (tho pioneer in tho 
study of tbo Vedas and Indian philosophy) 
yet Beethoven was the precursor of 
Butnouf and Bopp, of Goethe and Schopen 
haaer so far as the discovery of Indian genius 
was concerned 


Ttavsi \-noNS Frou The On inal MiSCaCciiT 
FiUGaLST^> Oi Becieomj, (1815) 

I Advitations Frou tut Opamsuads 

God 13 Spirit (no matter), and therefore, 
bo is beyond all conceptnal defini* 
tioQ , ns ho IS invisible, therefore bo 
cannot hnro any shape. But from all that 
wo know of his norls wo can concludo that 
ho IS eternal, all powerful all knowing and 
omnipresent He alone is the powerful 
being who IS free from all appetites and 
dcAirea There la no odd greater than ho, 
tho Brahma— Ins spirit is self conlemptating 
Tho all powerful one is present in every 
part of Space His afi knowingnoss is 
tbo result of bis self meditation and bis 
ideas includo those of all others. Of all 
bis many sided qualities the greatest is his 
all knowiogoess , for him there exists do 
threefold states of being he is independent 
of them all 

0 God thou art tho true tho eternally holy, 
uochaogeable light of all ages and spaces th no 
wisdom knows of thousands and more than 
tboosaods of laws but all thy acts are in 
perfectfroedomaod redound tothyglory Thou 
art above all things that wo honour wo 
all praiso thee and pray to thee Thou alone 
art the truly blessed (Bhagavan) Thou art 
tbe truth in all laws tho incarnation of all 
wisdom Thino all permeating presence lu tbo 
universe upholds all things Sun Ether, — 
Brahma ' 


II Himn 

Spirit of spirit ' Thou hath permeated 
every Space and endless Time and nsjog 
above all limitations of tho rebellious 

thoughts by mastering them hast brought 
Beauty and Order Thou wert before tho 
Heavens tworld) Thou wert alone, even 
before tho spheres above and below began to 
revolve, before tho earth began to swim in 
tho heavenly other, till through thy in 
scrutablo Love, everything which was not, 
sprang into existence, and sang thankful 
praiso to Ihee ’ What impelled thee to oxer- 
ciso thy powers ’ 0 Goodness withont 
limit, what shinning light guided thy 
strength ? Wisdom without measure * what 
created wisdom m the beginning ? Oh lead my 
spirit, raise it out of its abysmal depth 
so that through thy strength earned beyond 
it can, without fear soar upwards m fiery 
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liythm For Thou alono Uouest how to 
inspire 

III 

Out of God has emanated 
and unsullied If I am eNe 
by passion to esil ways S 

again after many penances P 

to the sublime and pure source to thee 
and to thme Art. >0 
tbeo here-and it is so at all time' 7ho trees 
are bent down by the 0'“'''^^=““ o' „ 
fruits the clouds lower ° 

filled with beneficial ram and the benefactors 
of mankind do not boast of their riches 

If under the beautiful eye lashes the 
welling tears lurk resist with fixed deter 
minationlheir first effort to break through U 
your wanderings over the earth when tno 
way goes sometimes up and sometimes down 
and the r ght path is pldom wcogois 
able tl e trace of your foot steps will not 
always be uniform but righteousness wiU 
always leid you along the stra ght patns 


Joimos Fnou Imius InuiirruL Drrsu 1816 

There nrospocmicnsoilndiau Arcbitcc^Ke 

temples made of the tocss 

wihich are old 9000 yearns old 

Indian musical notes and tones sa ri g 
raa pa. dha m sa. ^ * 

An aspirant Urahmana lias to go through 
fire years of silenco m^cloisters ^ 

With God there is no time ^ 

To ono whom tho representation o* 
caused offence the fS g^’g was also 

rtSr^au^tSP^rrSl^fSe IS.au limhs. 

Amongst the Hindus ono of the classes 
rules tho rest ^ » 

Hunting'and Agriculture male tho body 
acile and strong 


IV 

AnamTio s rnoii OtTra 

Bles«ed is he who has suppre sed all 
passions and then with courage fulfils all the 
duties of 1 fe untroubled about success Let 
the motive of your action be in the deed 
and not in the lesult Be not amongst 
those whose incentive to action is the hope 
of reward. Do not allow your life to pass 
in inactivity Be active fulfil your duty 
ban h all thoughts of the consequence and 
of the result— which may be good or evil for 
such serenity is the cr tenon of spiritual 
values Seek then to find m Wisdom alono 
a refuge for unhappy and miserable are 
they who atta n success in material things 
For the truly wi«e do not trouble them 
selves over the good or the evil in this 
woild Strive always therefore to keep 
in use your Reason for that disaplme 
IS a rare art in life 

Y 

Enveloped in the shadows of eternal 
loneline'i^s, in the impenetrable darkness of 
the grove': inscrutable unapproachable 

immeasurable infinitely extended is He His 
breath was there even before spirits were 
breathed into His eyes looked into his crea 
tion just as mortal eyes (to compare an infinite 
with a finite object) gaze into a clear mirror 





5EETH0VEN AT HOHE COtIPOSING IN SILENCE 
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cared at least partially must now abandon 
me completely Like the leaves of Autumn 
that drop aod dry up my hopes also have 
withered. I go out almost as 1 came in 
The high courage which often sustained mo 
m tho bright days of my life has vanished 
Oh Providence ’ make me live a day a 


siD{,Ie day of Joy It is for such a long 
long period that I have been a stranger b the 
profound resonance of real Joy 'VneD 
Oh when my God ! may I feel Joy 
in the temple of Nature and Humanity 
Aerer ? No — that would be too cruel 



SufieriDg made- Mao 


Woltuen Wo mao kano 
Freiheit uber alles lieben 
Wahrheit me auch sogar am 
Throne mcht verleugnen 

To do good to the utmost of pow er 
To Io\e Freedom above everything 
And even for a throne 
Never to betray Truth 


Beethoven 



LETTEKS FROM TOE EDITOR 


TlROJI IiODdon as ray head qaartera as it 
D were I went to see Cambndgo one day 
and Oxford the next I conld spend only 
a few hoars each at theaO far facned Univer 
•sity towns. Starting on both days from the 
metropolis early after brealfast, f rotnroed 
in the evening I visited both the Umver 
'^ities daring a long vacation and hence I 
had no opportunity to observe their lift and 
activities That was a great disadvantage 
but it could not bo helped ily original 
plan was to pay a second .and longer visit 
to Great Bntam m No\emDer (1926) bat it 
was not to be 

I went to Cambridge first It derives 
its importance almost entirely from the 
University and Colleges situated there 
’Cambridge railway station is not at alt im 
piessivo and docs not fill the visitor s mind 
with any hope of seeing thing* worthy of 
a visit Bat in this case the actuality 
happens to be far befter than the promise 
“When approaching Oxford the traveller is 
Reckoned from afar by the glitter of spires 
In the case of Cambridge it is not distance 
that lends eachaotmeat to the view but rather 
a close acquaintance with it The lure of 
■Oxford also is intimate and its charms grow 
-on one with closer acquaintance 

The nver Cam on the banks of which 
Queens, Kings, Clare, Trinity Hall Trinity 
and St John s are situated is not a broad 
river with a large volume of waters rolling 
majestically on It is a very small river 
Bat its clear waters moving slowly on 
small boats floating on their surface, some 
occupied others not the green sward run 
ning down to tno waters edge with the 
overhanging branches of the willow almost 
touching the waters and the many bridges 
crossing the stream leave a very plo'isant 
and abiding impression on the visitors mind 
Before beginning his round of the Colleges 
the visitor may well decide to follow the 
American motto Go on till you re stopped 
He need not fear to cross the portals of 
the Colleges When in doubt one should 
ask the potter of tho College who is generally 
to bo found at the gate for guidance and 
•direction 


I will not describe any College in detail 
nor even nieution all the Cdloges but will 
Diake brief references to some of them 

Of the Colleges Peterhousc sometimes 
irrevereuUy called Pothouse is the earliest 
foundation Some of its primitive thirteenth 
century buildings still remain It is the 
only College m Cambridge to possess a deer 
park — though a small one 

Vearby is the churchyard of bt Jfary 
the Less which was perhaps the inspiration 
of Gray s Elegy Written tn a Country 
Churchyard For it was as a fellow commoner 
of Peterhouse that Gray resided m chambers 
overlookiog that churchyard The story is 
still current of a prauk played on the poet 
by some mischievous undergradnates He 
it seems, had a great dread of the College 
being set fire to Ootside the window of bis 
bedroom there may still be seen the iron 
rail to which in case of fire the poet could 
attach the rope ladder which he alwaya kept 
10 readiness One dark night some students 
raised a false alarm of fire and so Inred 
the fnghtened bard to descend his ladder 
—into a tub of cold water The 
poets migration to Pembroke College is 
traditionally ascribed to his annoyance at 
this prank, and m that College just across 
the street so Dr Stokes relates m The 
Cambridge Scene "he was awaked one night 
to find the opposite rooms actually tu 
flames * 

Pembroke known as Pemo, is now one 
of the largest Colleges in Cambridge At 
tho time of my visit it was undergoing 
some repairs. I passed through some of 
tho rooms in which the students reside 
Pembroke is rich m literary and 
historical associations Spenser the poet 
of the Eaene Queene and Gray were m 
residence there William Pitt was one of 
its students. The martyr Dr Nicholas 
Ridley was one of its members 

Tho Dniversity Printing Press known 
aS tho Pitt Piess stands opposite to Pembroke 
It looks like a church and looking at it 
I thought it was really one That bein>^ so 
ID merrier and less sophisticated days it'^ 
was not uncommon on the first Sunday 


47—13 
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with the bursting of the tornado, the curtain 
of darkness is torn asunder, the night is 
chased out of heaven and by the sheet 
impact of the will the radiant day emerges 
m all serenity 

What conquest of Bonaparte, what efful- 
gence of the sun of Austeilitz may aspire 
to rival this glory, this superhuman effort, 
this victory, the most brilliant ever achieved 
by human spirit A poor diseased lonely 
unfortunate creature — Suffering made Man — 
to whom the world had refused joy, creating 
Joy by his own will in order to give it to 
the world ' Truly Beethoven has created joy 
out of his misery, as he himself sa^s in a 
lew proud words which summerise his life 
Suls— should be the motto of all heroic 


I To Joy through Suffering'' 

Durch Leiden Freude ' ’ 

The profound Irolh uudetlyiog every 
word, every phrase of Mon Holland, would 
be realised by those who have the privilege 

IlieNinlli Symphony 

L of fhe depth 

of JoJ'anTs’orr’’ow''' battle ground 

Hymn to Joy 

From the year 1793 when he was 
a young man of 23 only, he dreamed oi 
for once a supreme hymn to Joy 
which would be the crowning piece of 

Snt hesitated 

about the exact form of the hymn and about 
the place which he would assign to it 
Finally m the year 1823, at the fag end of bis 
life, he took up the sublime Ode to Joy by his 
great contemporary Schiller, and wrote a 
musical superstructure which woold ever 
marvel and a despair of 
musical art Beethoven was a pioneer id 
the end of lb" 
thft on/i the choral hymn to Joy at 

felt Symphony we feel-L I 

concprf<; nf the great sympbony- 

it! Inhh^ Germany-that tlie human soul in 
man mSn itself through 

n . *“®truments. suddenly cries ont 
directly to God, the Master Musician, through 
Beethoven’s hymn to jS 

Vedio hvmns S' T'* ol the 

eaic hymns which also culminated m 

the supreme philosophy of Joy— A«a 7 idam 


PlLOlilMAOl OF PaLV. 

“fhis unique realisation of Joy and 
through Joy, of Immortality was not the prize 
of easy philosophising but of awful suff'enng 
of tireless endurance and deathless Faith 
This would be proved by Beethoven himself. 
Henco we conclude this fragmentary tribute 
to the great Hero of music, by offering to 
our readers the Testament of Beethoven which 
requires no commentary Prom this unique 
decument wo feel how Ins whole life was 
as ho intuitively felt it to be, nothing but 
a pilgrimage of Pam This was written in 
Heiligenstadt, Vienna, as early as 1802 when 
Beethoven was barely 32 


Tub Testami-m of Beltuovia. 

For my brothers Charles and John 
Beethoven 

Oh men who look upon me and consider 
me as a hateful mad misanthrope how un- 
just you are to my poor self ' You do 
not know the secret reason of my 

appearing to be so My heart snd my 
spirit were inclined from my infancy to all 
the sentiments of Goodness, nay more, I 
always disposed to do good things, uoble 
things But just consider how frightful '^ras 
my condition ever since I was n child of six 
years,— diseased, made worse through th® 
tieatment of thoughtless doctors, cheated 
from year to year with the hope of recovery 
and finally flung at the prospect of a pro- 
longed malady, the cure of which would 
require years if it was not actually in- 
curable. 

Born with a temperament enthusiastic and 
active, enjoying the distractions and ameni- 
ties of Seciety, I was forced at an early age to 
get myself separated from all and to pass a 
solitary life Eyen if I could rise above 
these things, how cruelly was I hurt by the 
sad experience of my infirmity renewed from 
day to day It wasj.not possible for mo to 'ay 
Spea« louder, 'bout, for I am deaf !” 01^ 
how could it be po«ibIo for me to reveal my 
weaknessio thatorgan which should have been 
m my case more perfect than in that of others, 
a sense which I used to pos'ess in the state 
of almost perfection, a perfection which f®^ 
of my vocation ever possessed ' Oh I simply 
conld nt speak about it 

Pardon me then if vou have seen mo to 
avoid you, for you know how I wished to 
mix m your company My misfortune 
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u doubly painful to me becauso I ousHt lo 
hiTo boco a straLzcr to iL Hitt it stands m 
the nay of my (India;; consoUtion in tbo 
company of men in dchcato conrersatioo'* m 
the reciprocal outpourings of souls ' Vlone 
qaito alono ' I oerer ns^ going out into tho 
world except when I am dnren by necessity 
I must live like a proscribed soul ' 
If I approch human society I am tom by 
adevounng anguish throUt,U fear of being 
detected of people noticing my condition 

*That 13 why I am spending fire oiontha 
in tho country 3Iy learned doctor has 
adrised mo to spare my cars as much as 
possible ! lie solemnly orenulcs roj own 
humble aspirations ' How many times tcm|>* 
ted by my weakness for human company t 
bare allowed myself to bo capisated ' Itut 
what a humiliation ' Hero are so many near 
me hearing tho flute from a distance and 
I nothing or that they can hear tho «hep 
herd singing and that I nothing at rays 
nothing ' These cxpcncuccs are sufTicicnt to 
fling mo to absolute despair and it is a won 
der that 1 did not cut short my life myself 
It was Art alone that held mo back Uh it 
seemed impossible for me to quit this world 
before having accomplished all that I felt 
myself to be charged with Tliat is why I 
allowed the prolongatiou of this miserable 
lire— miserable indeed with a body so irn 
table that tbo least change flings me into a 
state of worst confusion Patiei ce • so people 
adTi «0 mo I should cho»o Paticnen as roy 
guide from now I shall hare (atienco I 
hope My resolution to resist should bo strong 
till the time comes for inexorable Fate to cut 
the thread of my lifo It may or may not bo 
good but I am ready To bo forced to bo a 
philosopher at the ago of 28 — not an easy 
aJair' It is more cruel in the cosoofan Artist 
than m that of any other men 

My God yon see from high into tbo 
depth of my heart you understand, you know 
tlat loTo of mankind and tho desire to do 
good are in my soul Oh fellow mortals' 
if yon read some day this document 
remember how you have been unjust to mo , 
aad may tho unfortunate find consolation 
m discoTcnrg another unfortunato hero Iiko 
him who inspito of all tho obstacles of naturo 
had done all that lay m bis power to bo 
admitted to tho rank of the Licet of tbo 
krtists 

*Tfou my brothers Charles and Jol n 
remember as soon as I am dead and if Irof 


Schmidt Jives still pleaso request him m 
my niamo that ho should describe the case 
and join to the history of my malady (bis 
letter which you bnd Iierunith so that 
after my death the world may get reconciled 
with luo as much as possible At tho same 
time I admit vou both as tho inheritors 
of my humble fortune— if one can call it 
so Diiido tho same amongst yourselves 
loyally try to live la ngrtemoat and to help 
ono another Tbo wrongs that jou hare 
dono to mo which you know haio been 
pardoned by mo long ago Brother Charles 
to you I address my special thanks for the 
attachment which jou haio shown lately 
I pray and I bless vou so that you ma> 
have a life a little freer from anxiety and 
a httio happier then inmo tojoin one 
thing above nil upon your children— f 
It IS sho that gives happiness not wealth 
I speak from exi cnence It is virtue which 
sustained me in my mistrv It is to her 
and to roy \rl that I am graliful for not 
laving terminated ray lift by suicide 
Adieu* f/ove ono another I tlank all my 
fntods aud particularly Prince Iichnowskv 
and Prof Schmidt I linpo tl at iho instni 
moots of llio prince mi,»l t bo kej t m tho 
homes of cither of you but mu> it not 
raise any quarrel between you If you 
thiok it bitter sell tho instruments 
if «t ser*cs your purpose better How happy 
should I bo if I can bo of any service to 
>ou ID roy tomb 

"hvon 03 1 am I shall fly to Death with 
joy If death comes before I had tho chance 
of developing my artistic faculties inspito 
of my cruel fate if sho comes thus too 
early for roe and I wish to retard— but 
even then I shall bo content Would not 
Death deliver mo from this state of endless 
sufllring ' Como whenever you wish 0 
Death' I shall face >ou bravely Adieu and 
don I forget mo m death I deservo to bo 
rtmenibcred by you lot I bate tomombered 
you in my liIo to mold you happy Uo 
happy ' 


Ltowio VAN Onriiovij, 
olu OcloOcr 2802 


“For roy brothers Charles and John 
bo lead and executed after my death 

IlEIUm SSTAPT 

20th October, 280^ 

Thns I take leave of you— certainly m 
Borrow Yes' (ho fond hope of being 


To 
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The Sodl op Beetdoven 

The fragments of Indian religious teiU 
irhich were found amongst the manuscripts 
of Boethorca are partly translations and 
Fartl 7 adaptations of the sublime philosophies 
of the Upam^Jiads and of the Bhagaiad Gita 
containing the quintessence of Hind^a spiritual 
realisations. ^Vc ate not sure if Beetboren 
himself or bis orientalist friend was respon- 
sible for the final selection of these profound 
texts, ^fost probably it was Beethoven 
ivbo sifted the various translations made by 
his fnend and copied ont with his own 
hands those utterances of Indian sages which 
responded to his spmtnal strivings For 
we find in the text not only selection of 
the original Indian thongnt melodies but 
the very improvisations on them by some 
ma \er spirit who is \fKe Beethoven Seepty 
religions and hence a cousin germam of the 
Indian seers xvho were also musicians from 
the very begiDoing—wbo called their 
scripture EiL, songs and Chandas rhythms 
and who were responsible for the apotheosis 
of the musical sound Sabda Brahma So 
we may not be far from the truth if we 
surmise that the rhapsodic commentaries or 
apostrophisiogs which follow the ladiao 
aphorisms are Beethoven s own and as such 
they have a rare value 

Every biographer of Beethoven asserts 
that the art and life of Beellioven are 
surcharged with religious inspiration 
“A more deeply religious mind never existed. 
Id every trial bis tbonghts flew upwards 
and bis note books aro full of most 

passionate ejacnlations God was to bim tbe 
most solemn and intimate Reality whom be 
saw and welcomed throngb all aspects of 
Nature and m every mood of Joy and 
Sorrow (Sir George Grove^ 

“Sacrifice sacrifice always the inanities 
the fooleries of life to Art ' God above all — 
0 Gott uber alles ' 

Tbcso were his perennioal cnes and bis 
greatest interpreter Mon Romam Rolland has 
also proved it in his Vie de Beethoven 

BouArs Holland ON Bectuoven 

All bis life may be compared to a day 
of terrific ^torm At the beginning a limpid 
youthful morning — onlv here and there a 
gust of weariness Bat in the immobile 
atmosphere one scents a secret menace a 
heavy presentiment Suddenly we find the 


passing of tbe gigantic shadows the tragic 
rumblings the terrible and growling silences — 
the furious rush of storm m the Herotc 
and >a the Symphony of Ut Mt)ior However, 
the transparent purity of the air is not as 
blotted out Joy is still joy and Sorrow 
Dtirses alwajs tbe child of Eopo But after 
1@10 the cquilibnum of the soul is upset 
"a strange light seemed to emerge from 
bis works henceforward From the clearest 
of bis musical thoughts one can see a misty 
something slowly coming up tbe mists dissi 
pate gather again and seem to darken our 



With his eyes open he looked inward 

hearts with their capricious and melancholic 
uneasiness often the musical idea seems to 
be lost altogether it comes out of the haze 
once or twice and then seems to have been 
swamped it jumps not by fits and starts 
only at the end of the composition Even 
tJjo gaiety of Beethoven of this epoch assum 
ed a severe and savage colouring In all his 
sentiments we scent some fever, some poison 
IJ o letter of 2ed ll«y 1810 to his tnend 
•VVegeler we read the piercing lines "Oh i 
s 0 bcaatifnl is Life bnt mine is Dojwn«ri 
lor ever' The storm clouds eatte ssft'' 
njgbt descends and suddenly^ the 
clouds dorv l.ko the uight surcharee/S 
lightning and bntsling irilh temnisl-ii^ 
beginning of the Ninth Symphony 
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with the bursting of the tornado the curtain 
of darkness is torn asunder the night is 
chased out of heaven and by the sheer 
impact of the will the radiant day emerges 
in all serenity 

What conquest of Bonaparte what efiul 
gence of the sun of Austerlitz may aspire 
to rival this glory this superhuman effort 
this victory the most brilliant ever achieved 
by human spirit A poor diseased lonely 
unfortunate creature— Suffering made Man — 
to whom the world had refused joy creating 
Joy by his own will in order to give it to 
the world Truly Beethoven has created joy 
out of his misery as he himself sa>s m a 
lew proud words which summerise his life 
and which should bo the motto of all heroic 
souls— 


To Joy through Suffering 
Durch Leiden Freude 

The profound truth underlying every 
word, every phrase of Mon Holland would 
* ^6*hsed by those who have the privilege 
to listen even once to that Homeric composi 
tion of the musical world the Ninth Symphony 
which Beethoven created out of the depth 

nJ r the battle ground 

01 joy and Sorrow 

Hymn to Joy 

Irom the year nHS when he was 
a yomg man of 23 only ho dreamed of 
si”S Dg for once a snpreme hymn to Joy 
Winch would be the crowning piece of 
all fais works All his life he hesitated 
about the exact form of the hymn and about 
the place which he would assign to it 
Finally in the year 18‘’3 at the fag end of his 
!lw i sublime Ode to Joy by his 

great contemporary Schiller and wrote a 
musical superstructure which would ever 
marvel and a despair of 
mus cal art Beethoven was a pioneer m 
introducing the chorus at the end of tha 

felt !n t)?; Symphonywe feel— as I 

leu m the course of one the great STmohonv 

thiruUnir^fn 

man despair to express itself thiough 

man made instruments suddenly cries ont 
direcUy to God the Master Mnrmkn thron-h 
hna Toica Beethoven s hymn to Joy 

hasall the grandenr and the direetness of the 
Vedic hymns which also culminated m 
Iho supremo philosophy of Joj-^,„„*„“ 

^ V3r<ai*ni(^j 


PlLQlIMAGl OP PaLN 

ibis unique realisation of Joy and 
through Joy of Immortality was not the prize 
o! easy philosophising but of awful suffering 
of tireless endurance and deathless Faith 
This would bo proved by Beethoven himself 
Henco we conclude this fragmentary tribute 
to the great Hero of music by offering to 
our readers the Testament of Beethoven which 
requires no commentary From this unique 
document wo feel how his whole life was 
as ho intuitively felt it to be nothing but 
a pilgrimage of Pam This was written in 
Heiligenstadt Vienna, as early as 1802 when 
Beethoven was barely 32 


Tui, Tistamext of Blethovu* 

For my brothers Charles and John 
Beethoven 

Oh men who look upon me and consider 
mo as a hateful mad misanthrope bow un 
just you are to my poor self ’ You do 
not know the secret reason of 
appearing to be so My heart and my 
spirit were inclined from my infancy to all 
the sentiments of Goodness nay more I 'os 
always disposed to do good things uoble 
things But just consider how frightful "was 
my condition ever since I was a child of six 
years —diseased made worse through the 
treatment of thoughtless doctors cheated 
from year to year with the hope of recovery 
and finally flung at the prospect of a pro 
longed malady the cure of which would 
require years if it was not actually m 
curable 

Bora with a temperament enthusiastic and 
active enjoying the distractions and ameni 
ties of Seciety I was forced at an early age to 
get myself separated from all and to pass a 
solitary life Even if I could rise above 
these things bow cruelly was I hurt by t* o 
sad expenenco of my infirmity renewed from 
day to day It was not possible for me to say 
Speaf lender shout for I am deaf 1 On 
how could it be poeiblo for me to reveal my 
weakness ID that organ which should have been 
in my case more perfect than in that of otl ers, 
a sense which I used to possess in tl e state 
of almost perfection a perfection which fe^ 
of my vocation over pessessed ’ Oh I s mply 
coold nt speak about it 

Pardon me then if vou have seen me to 
avoid j?ou for you know how I wisl ed to 
mix in your company My misfortune 
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IS doably painful to mo because I ought to 
have been a strauger to it How it stands id 
the nay of my finding consoIatioQ in the 
company of men, to dclicato conversations m 
the reciprocal outpourings of souls ' Alone 
qnite alone ' I never nst going out into the 
world except when I am driven by necessity 
I must Ii>o like a proscribed soul ' 
If I approch human society I am torn by 
a devouring anguish through fear of being 
detected, of people noticing my condition 

‘^at IS why I am spending hvo months 
in the country My learned doctor has 
advised me to spare my cars as much as 
possible ' Ha solemnly overrules my own 
humble aspirations ’ How many times temp 
ted by my weakness for human company I 
have allowed myself to bo capivatcd * But 
wbat a humiliation ' Here are so many near 
me hearing the flute from a distance and 
I nothing , or that they can hear the sbep 
herd singing and that I nothing always 
nothing ’ These experiences are suScicnt to 
fling me to absolute despair and it is a won 
der that I did not cut short my life myself 
It waa Art alone that held me back Oh it 
seemed impossible for me to quit this world 
before having accomplished all that I felt 
myself to be charged with Ibat is why I 
allowed the prolongation of this miserable 
life— miserable indeed, with a body so im 
table that the least change flings me loto a 
state of worst confusion Patience t so people 
advise me I should choso Patience as my 
guide from now I shall have patience I 
hope My resolution to resist should be strong 
till the time comes for inexorable Fate to cut 
the thread of my life It may or may not be 
good bnt I am ready To bo forced to be a 
philosopher at the age of 28 — not an easy 
^ait * It IS more cruel in the case of an Artist 
than in that of any other men 

My God you see from high into the 
depth of my heart, you understand, you know 
that lore of mankind and the desire to do 
good are m my soul Oh fellow mortals' 
u you read some day this document 
remember how you have been unjust to me, 
and may tho unfortunate find consolation 
*n discovering another nnfortunato here like 
him who inspito of all the obstacles of nature 
had done all that lay m his power to be 
admitted to the rank of tho Elect, of tho 
Artists. 

“Yon my brothers Charles and John, 
remember as soon as I am dead and if ProL 


Schmidt lives still, please request him m 
my mama that he should describe tho case 
and jom to tho history of my malady this 
letter which you find herewith, so that 
after my death tho world may get reconciled 
with IDO as much as possible At the same 
time I admit you both as the inheritors 
of my humble fortune— if one can call it 
so Dnido the same amongst yourselves 
loyally, try to live in agreement and to help 
one another Tho wrongs that you have 
done to me which yon know have been 
pardoned by me long ago Brother Charles 
to you I address my special thanks for the 
attachment which jou have shown lately 
I pray and I bless vou so that you may 
have a life a little freer from anxiety and 
a little happier then mine Enjoin one 
thing above all upon your children— Fir/iie 
It is she that gives bappiuess not wealth 
I speak from experience It is virtue which 
sustained me in my miserv It is to her 
and to my Art that I am grateful for not 
haviog terminated ray life by suicide 
Adieu' love one another I thank all my 
fneiids and parlioDlKjj Princ, Llchnowtly 
and Prof Sclimidt I liope that Ihe inslru 
moots of Ibe pnneo imsht bo kept m the 
homes of either of you but may it not 
rmso any Quarrel betireen yon If 
ttiinl. It bettor sell tho lost "mfnts 
i Hot' happy 

should I be if r can bo of any serrica to 
you m my tomb 

™ ““’I" "'Ith 

joy If death comes before I had the chance 
of developing my artistic faculties insmte 
of my ernei fate if she comes thus too 
early for me and I wish to retard— but 
even then I shall be content Would nof 
Death deliver me from tbis state of endle^ 
soffenng ' Come whenever you wish n 
Death' I shall face you bravely Adieu mH 
don t forget me m death I deserve V 
remembered by you for I bare remembered 
L°pp,'' Be 

.p g October, 1802 

"For my brotbers Charles and J„l,„ 

be read and executed after my death ^ 

T r . , October, 1802 

^hos I take leave of vou— i 
sorrow Yes ' the fond irf 
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cured at least partially must now abandon 
rao completely Liko the leaves of Autumn 
that drop and dry up my hopes also ha>o 
•withered I go out almost as I came in 
The high courage which often sustained mo 
in tho bright days of my life has \anishcd 
Oh Providence ’ make mo live a day a 


singlo day of Joy It is for such a losg 
long period that I havo been “ sf anger to the 
profound resonance of real Jpy 
Oh when my OoJ ' may I “5““ 

m tho templo of Nature and IIumMity 
Ivorcr ’ No — that would bo too cruel 



SufleriDg ma<le•^laQ 


Woltuen wo man kaoo 
Freiheit ober alles Iiebeo 
^ahrheit me auch sogar am 
Throne niebt verleugnen 

To do good to the utmost of power 
To lo\e Freedom above everything 
And even for a throne 
Never to betray Truth ’ 


Beethoven 



LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR 


ROII London as my head quarters as it 
were I went to see Cambridge one day 
and Oxford the next I could spend only 
1 few hours each at these far famed Fniver 
sity towns Starting on both days from the 
metropolis early after breahfast I returned 
ID the evening I visited both the Uoiver 
sities during a long vacation and hence I 
had no opportunity to observe their life and 
actuities That was a great disadvantage 
but it could not be helped 3Iy original 
plan was to pay a second .and longer visit 
to Great Bntam in November (1926) but it 
was not to be 

I went to Cambridge first It demes 
its importance ^most entirely from the 
University and Colleges situated there 
Cambridge railway station is not at all im 
pressive and does not fill the visitors mmd 
with any hope of seeing things worthy of 
a visit But m this case the actuality 
happens to be far better than the premise 
"When approaching Oxford the traveller is 
JtiecLooed from afar by the glitter of spires 
In the case of Cambridge it is not distance 
that lends enchantoieat to the view but rather 
a close acquaintance with it The lure of 
Oxford also is intimate and its charms grow 
■on one with closer acquaintance 

The river Cam on the banks of which 
Queen s Ling s, Clare, Tnnity Hall Trimly 
and St John s are situated is not a broad 
nver with a large volume of waters rolling 
majestically on It is a very small river 
But its clear waters moving slowly on 
small boats floating on their surface some 
occupied others not the green sward run 
ning down to tne waters edge with tho 
•overhanging branches of the willow almost 
touching the waters and the many bridges 
crossing tho stream leave a very pleasant 
and abiding impression on the visitors mind 
Before beginning his round of the Colleges 
the visitor may well decide to follow the 
American motto “Go on till yon re stopped 
Ha need not fear to cross the portals of 
the Colleges When id doubt, one should 
ask the porter of the College who is generally 
to bo found at tho gate for guidance and 
direction 


TL 

I will not describe any College in detail 
nor even mention all the C alleges but will 
mako brief references to some of them 

Of the Colleges Peterhouse sometimes 
irreverently called Pothouse is the earliest 
fonndatioa Some of ita primitive thirteenth 
century buildings still remain It is the 
only College m Cambridge to possess a deer 
pari — though a small one 

Vearby is the churchyard of SL Uary 
the Less which was perhaps the inspiration 
of Gray s Elegy Written 1 1 a Country 
Churchyard For it was as a fellow commoner 
of Peterhonse that Gray resided in chambers 
overlooking that churchyard The story is 
still current of a prank played on the poet 
by some mischievous undergraduates He 
it seems had a great dread of the College 
being set fire to Outside the window of hts 
bedroom there may still be seen the iron 
rail to which in case of fire the poet could 
attach the rope ladder which he always kept 
in readiness One dark night some students 
raised a false alarm of fire and so lured 
the frigbteoed bard to de»cend his ladder 
— into a tub of cold water The 
poet 8 m gratiOD to Pembroke College is 
traditionally ascribed to bis annoyance at 
this prank and in that College just across 
the street so Dr Stokes relates in The 
Cambridge 5ceKe he was awaked one night 
to find the opposite rooms actually m 
flames 

Pembroke known as Pema is now one 
of the largest Colleges in Cambridge At 
the time of my visit it was undergoing 
some repairs. 1 passed through some of 
the rooms in which the stndents reside 
Pembroke is rich m literary and 
historical associations. Spenser the poet 
of the Fame Q leene and Gray were in 
residence there William Pitt was one of 
its students. The martyr Dr Nicholas 
Bidley was one of its members. 

The University Printing Press known 
ai the Pitt Piess, stands opposite to Pembroke 
It looks like a church and looking at it 
I thought it was really one That bein^- so 
in merrier and less sophishcated days it'' 
was not uncommon on the first Snoday 
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degree I wanted to see the rooms m 
which he lived So enq iiry was made at 
the porters whetl er they remembered a 
young man Chatterjee by name The porter 
was not at home at the ‘line of my risit 
After a few seconds pa ise the old dame 
(the porter 3 wife) said Yes and began to 
describe ray son S appearance in order to 
be sure that her mem ry was not at faulL 
The description was correct She proceeded 
to a'ik whether he played hockey I said 
^Tes Then the qnestion was put to me 
D d he belong to the Crocod la Group ? 
That was pert aps the name of some 

athletic set I laughed at the fantastic name 
chosen and said I don t know the 

identiticatioa was however now practically 
complete, and I was told Chatferjee occu 
p ed lonms number 1 and 2 sta rca e F 
^0 I walked luto those room and also saw 
^0 four rooms a s gned to one of the tutors 
Ihese college porters and it seems their 
also have wonderlul memories When 
at l^neva I was narrating the above locideot 
w Pandit Jawahar Lai ^ehro who is a 
Trinity man he said Cams is a compara 
lively small college But even at Ttioity 
which IS a very b g one, having hundreds 
Cl students the porter asks the names of the 
students only once whea they are admitted— 
It 18 bad form to ask again and these are 
comctly remembered ever afterwards 

Trinity has a great Gate and a great Court 
The spaciousness of the court causes not a 
little astonishment. There ^s a beautiful 
fountain almost in the centre of the court 
f sides are alike and none 

of the angles at which they meet are right 
angles Sir Isaac Ne vtoo Lord Alacaulay and 
Inackeray were students of this college 
«ere 1 saw the statues of Newton Macaulay 
Byron Bacon and Tennysen The statue of 
Byrou by Thorvaldsou was decl ned by St 
Baul s and Westminster Abbey and at last 
found its resting place lu the poets owa 
college. Can it be proved that all the men 
wh^ statues or other memorials are kept 
"(‘jstrainster Abbey were quite saintly 
ana led more correct lives than Lord Byron ? 
p also a portrait of Tennyson by 

Ijr XT Watts. These statues and paintings 
have an ennobling and stimulating influen-^ 
^hcccs^ive generations of undergraduates. 
After Trinity I strolled along the pleavant 
Mtensive grounds of bt Johns. 
»ora»worth was an undergraduate of this 
college. I crossed the Cam by theh gh coicred 


bridge called The Bridge of Sigbs^ after 
the famous budge of that name which links 
the Doges palace to the prison in Venice 
The name alone appears to be the only poiut 
of resemblauce between the two br dgev 

As I have sa d before [ had no time 
to see Girton But [ vhuuld mention one 
noteworthy fact aboutit Ito ves its ongioto no 
one wealthy donor but to the movement for 
the higher education of women during the 
eighteen sixties. Funds have been gradually 
rallied from the public, until no v the 
college is well equ pped with Hall Chapel 
Library Lecture itonms Laboratines and 
a snimmiDg bath while the grounds alone 
cover 33 acres 

Chnsts College the college of Milton 
contains a portrait of the poet I saw there 
also a portrait of Darvm It is curious to 
note that the great sclent sf came to Christs 
with the ong nal intention of going into the 
ebuyeh' This college has a special interest 
for lodiaos as the late Hr A M Bose 
(India s brst Cambridge wrangler and a high 
one too) and Sir J C Bose took thiip 
degrees from here 

I took B walk through the parklike 
grounds on the side of the Cam opposite to 
that occopied by some of the colleges and 
appreciated their si ady character and the 
absence of all bustle and noise Of course 
during Terms they cannot be so quiet 

I must not forget to mention my visit to 
the far famed Cavendish Laboratory On the 
spot I could bring to mind some far more 
imposing laboratory buildings which I had 
seen lo Indio, whose scient fic achievement 
IS either ml or quite lusignificanL While not 
at all underestimating the value of proper 
equipment I could not but resist here 
the thought that it is the mind wliita 
works lu ft laboratory which matters most 
Intellect we have here in India but it has 
to be freed and encouraged and given 
opportunities, though some few intellectuals 
among us have overcome obstacles and made 
their own opportuoities. When I had just 
faoished having my look at the rooms and 
apparatus at the Cavendish Laboratory 
tbero w^ a heavy downpour of ram which 
lasted for 10 or lo minutes It was the 
only heavy downpour that I saw during the 
whole of my stay lu Europe. 

“ restaurant m Cambridge 
\ i service and food good I 

visited the Cambridge Union and after 
washing my face and hands, had a drink of 
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cool water, and took rest for somo 
=i m its library 

Unlike Cambridge Oxford has a place 
in history apart from the life of the Univer 
sity But I will not dwell on its history 
I will only mention the fact that during the 
CiTiI "War it was the Royalist headquarters 
Just as in the case of Cambridge so m 
that of Oxford I shall have something to 
say on some of the Colleges and some other 
institutions, but not according to any fixed 
plan Intending visitors will receive little 
help from this letter of mine if they want 
to economise time and also want to see all 
that IS most worthy of seeing They had 
better follow some guide book 

'When approaching Oxford from London 
by rail one catches an alluring glimpse of 
turrets domes and spires The exit from 
the station however is far from alluring 
Christ Ghnrch is a magnificent college 
founded hy Cardinal 'Wolsey and having 
one of the most magnificent college HalU 
m Great Britain Its Library is also remark 
able and contains some SO OOO volumes 
together with a fine collection of coins. It 
is rather curious that among the special 
features of this college is the extremely 
massive Eitcben That it took precedence 
of other buildings was the source of a good 
deal of badinage at Wolsey s expense. Of 
Magdalen College also the Kitchen is a 
special feature There are numerous fine 
portraits on the walls of the Hall of this 
College many being by famous artists. 
Owing to the overcrowding of the walls 
portraiture is now occupying the windows 
on which there are portraits of 'Wolsey 
More and Erasmus On the north wall by 
tl 0 west entrance to the Catbredral is a Roll 
of Honour as a war memonal There are 
sui,n rolls of honor elsewhere too m college 
chapels It has seemed to me that such 
memorials of the great world war aie an 
incongruity m places of worship — nay they 
desecrate them It is sometimes recorded 
no doubt that those whose names are there 
died Eghting for God King and Country 
But I do not believe that anybody fought for 
God not that God requires anybody to shed 
blood for Him 

Of the Colleges at Cambridge and Oxford 
each may claim to have produced a number 
of notabibties— some more some less. Cbnst 
Church claims to have produced 5 arch 
bishops of Canterbury 9 archbishops of 
lork 6 bishops of London 8 bishops of 


Durham 4 bishops of Winchester 10 pnme- 
ministers and 8 Governor Generals of Indit 

■When I saw Magdalen College I strolled 
along Addison s M idk named alter Addison, 
who was a deray or half fellow of that college 
It IS on the left bank of Iho Cherwell Its 
solitudo adds to the charm of its avenue or 
trees 

hew College is not at all new as it was 
founded under Royal Charter in 1379 and 
opened in April, 1380 Oxford and Cambridge 
colleges have generally a monastic appear^ce 
Walking along the cloisters of New College 
I felt as if I weie in a mediaeval monastery 
When the old colleges in these universities- 
are repaired or restored the work is so done 
as to leave intact the ancient appearance oi 
the buildings , 

Manchester College differs other from Oxfor® 
Colleges in many respects. It was origin^y 
founded in l.SG at Manchester as the Man 
Chester Academy and dedicated to Truth.- 
Libeity and Religion It was then removed 
to "rotk m 1803 brought back to Manebesmr 
in 1840 and removed to London in 1^ 
Finally it was removed to Oxford in ISSJr 
and formally opened in 1SD3 by that great- 
philosopher and theologian Doctor James- 
Martiaeau It is a free Theological CollegB' 
open to all denominations no doctrinal sabs 
cription being required either from teachers* 
or students The Bnbsb and Foreign 
Unitanan Association ha® for some 
past, been providing a Brahmo Samaj student 
wilb a scholarship to enable him to pursue- 
theological studies here. Several such students- 
have been trained here The College contains* 
a statue of Dr Martineau 

Roskin College, is a working ^ 
college giving opportunity for study 
similar to those afforded by other Colleges 
Of Colleges for women Lady Margaret 
Hall IS a strictly Church College 
Somerville College (originally SomerviU®- 
Hall) is undenominational In other respects- 
the two institutions are like each other 
Among other institutions for women are St- 
Hugh s College and St Hilda s Hall As mr 
younger daughter in law was educated at St 
Hildas I was naturally interested m it ThaC 
being so I asked the chauffeur of the taxi 
to drive to that College Arriving there t 
found the gate closed with a notice stock to *t 

Closed to visitors for the vacation 
having come so far to see the Colleg^ 
the Indian student who was with me 
that we should ring for admission So tbo- 
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battoQ picsaed, and in a mmuto a maid tho diiScult task of perceiving which column 
came and opened the gate But she told us vti» meant fer which item Sbo also accepted 
immediatelf that it being racation time, wo a tip in return for her above mentioned 
could not bo shown round But when it was recognition of tho scholary aUainmcnts of 
explained to her that I had come specially Indian visitors ' Outside tho ’Sbeldonian 
to see daughter in law’s College and her Theatre runs a railing decorated at 

maiden name was mentioned, the maid intervals with stone busts, now so weather-^ 

smiled and -agreed to show ua all that wo worn that (he sages they represent cannot 

wanted to see. So we saw the Library, bo identified. Elsewhere, too, in Oxfoid I found 

the Hall, the * rooms where tho some sculptures similarly weatherworn, due 

students resided, and oUo the garden perhaps to tho nature of tho stone used 

I bought a picture postcard and posted it As regards the Sheldoman Theatre railing 
the same day at Oxford to my daughter lo* busts, 1 have also heard that once upon a 
law. In the beantitnl garden I found a gardener time some mischievous under graduates had 
weeding some flower beds. Finding a very smeared their faces overnight with some 
small stream with limpid waters bordenog highly adhesive point, in trying to remove 

the garden I a-sked him its name "Itistho which the busts bad become still further 

Cherwell, Sir,” said ha fho prospect from dtsfigered 

the college was quite charming It is best to mention the Bodleian 

I do not bud it practicablo to say Library and tho Radclifie Camera togetbefr 

something about each of the bigger Oxford as the latter is tho reading room of tho 
Colleges even, for which I hopo to be oxensed former The Camera is a tower hko 

by the collegians of all tbe colleges which I bmldiog. from tho gallery at the base 

bare not mestioned Of Balliol men m parti of whose dome a magnificent view -of tho 

cnlar I beg pardon, as it is related that one towers and spires of Oxford and of the 

SQcb, 00 being asked to what coliege bo country r^und about can bo obtained Tbo 
belonged said, “Is there any other than array of tall thick volumes which constitute 
Balliol?” tbe catalogue of the Bodleian IS quite impo- 

Tbe far famed Clarendon Press I saw sing It is one of tbe libraries in Great 
from tbe outside, it being closed at tbo Britain and Ireland which are entitled 
time of my visit It was built with money according to tbo Copyright Act to a copy 

raised by the sale ol The Ilisiory of the Oreat of every new work published in those 

lUbellion by Edward Hyde, Harlot Clarendon couotnes, not being an unaltered reprint 
the copjnght of which, rendered perpetual llio treasures of this library aro numerous 
by Act of Parliament, was bestowed by bis Tiie picture gallery contains busts and per- 
son on the University traits of sundry celebrities interesting relics 

Tbo Sheldoman Theatre is not a theatre and so on In a gloss case I saw the 
in the ordinary seu^e It is a building in roaousenpt of that book 'of bhclley's on tho 
which is held Commemoration which means necessity of atheism ’ for writing which 
the annnal ceremony which commemorates m bis teens ho was expelled from Oxford, 
the opening of the theatre It is at os also some other small things belonging to 
Commemoration that all Honorary Degrees bim Tho wliirligig of time brings on strange 
are conferred When I visited tbe revenges. Tbe University which expelled the 
building I recollected that tho most boy now treasures these belongings of his 
recent Indian recipient of an honorary as precious relics' 

Oxford degree was Dr Sir Nilratan Sircar, In Oxford Thursday, not Saturday, 13 tho 
ex Vice Chancellor of Calcutta UniTcrsity early closing day, on which shops close at 
There is a book kept in the building 10 1 p m On ordniarv days most of the shops 

which visitors write their names, tbo date dose at 6 p m 

of their visit, and tbe place they cume from .As in Cambridge, so m Oxford, I went 
I also did so The old English woman who into a restanrant for lunch and had some 
was the caretaker complimented me by vegetarian dishes *Not being accustomed to 
observing that my countrymen always pat tbe Earopoaa style of cooking, I did not 
down these items in the proper columns ! quite appreciate most of tbo dishes durine 
In appreciation of her great compliment, I my two voyages and m tbo countries of 
observed that as we had to learn English Europe to which I paid short visils But as 
almost from infancy, wo became equal to regards attention, cleanliness, and freshness. 
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of the meals served the Oxford restauranl 
was quite as good as any other 

I am Dot qualified to dwell on the 
t'espective ‘special characteristics of Cambridge 
and Oxford, "nor to decide which is the better 
Quiversity, taking everything into considera- 
tion The old world atmoapbero of tlic’so 
DDiversities appealed to aiy mind At tho 
same time I found that they were well- 
equipped or modern scientifio and other 
studies They also afTird facilities for manly 
games and fir keeping in touch with public 
life and affairs. The college chapels, with 
their beautiful interiors the splendid stained 
glass windows, and the "dim religious light” 
within are very favourable for qmet 
contemplation and devotional exercises. 

At the time of my visit to England Sir 
J C Bose was spending some days at Great 
Missenden, a village in Buckinghamshire I 
went to see him and Lady Bose one day The 
situated at some distaoco from 
the Railway station, Lady Bose very kiudly 
came to the station, thinking perhaps that 1 
might otherwise have some difficulty m 

di8co\ering^ their whereabouts. The great 
ecientist was then engaged in writing a 
new book He and Lady Bose resided in 
a house which formed part of a Gardeu 

School for girls which was then closed 

for the vacation I found the village 
scenery quite delightful I enjoyed a walk 
^rough a pine wood in the raoruiug. Ladv 
Bose showing Sir J C Bose and myself 

the way I had intended to return to London 
the same day, but as I was asked to stay 
for a day I as au old stndent of the great 
professor, felt bound to obey One of the 
women teachers of the school explained to ns 
the method and system of education followed 
intlieschool audshowed us some of the painUng 
and hteraiY work done by tho girls as well 
as the geological and other scientidc collections 
•’y The girls’ work, all done 

by them '"'thout ^eir teachers’ help was 
quite remarkabla Professor Bose also showed 
and explained to me his new instrument 


"When tha teacher of the school was showing 
XI3 iho pupils* work, ono of tho pupils came 
to the door on horse back from her neigh- 
bouring Tillage homo On seeing her 

approaching tho teacher rose, oxclairaing, 

‘0 Mary*’ But for tins exclamation, I 
could not have perceived at once that the 
rider was a girl For she woro what seemed 
to mo like male riding costume and rode 
like a man with her twa legs on the two 
sides of tho saddle Her hair, too, was c ut 
short On nearer view, oi course, and probably 
helped by the uame Mary, I found something 
in her looks which would not be found m 
a boy of the same age Tho sanitary arrange- 
ments ID this school ID a small village are 
as up-to-date as in town houses lu Kngland. 
The day of my return to London being a 
Sundav, DO ’bus or other conveyance was 
available la that small village by which I 
could go to the railway station I did not 
also know the wav to the station bo Sir 
J 0 Bose and Lady Bose very kindlv 
walked with me to that place lo the hot sun for 
about three quarters wf an heur This they did 
of their own accord, it being impossible for me 
to make any such request As soon as I had 
leached the gate of the station, a train to London 
left it Iwas, however, told by the station master 
that I should have another in 21 minutes, 
which I did In the compartment of the train 
i? ^ there were at first two young 

Eoglisbmen , subsequently a number of little 
sclioolbo>8 entered While in it some papers 
happened to fall from my hands on tha floor of 
my carnage Immediately one of the young men 
it up and gave it to me, for which I 
thanked him I mention this trifling incident, 
because in India few Englishmen or Anglo* 
l^Ddians however young or old, would think of 
being obliging to an unknown Indian, or, for 
that matter, to the best known Indian 
I have heard that Indian students in some 
iintish Universities and other Indians else- 
where in Great Britain do not always receive 
jnst Md polite treatment That is quite 

nmhfihlA 
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A HrER days oE saspeosa and suspicion, 
tha terms oE the bcttlement of the 
Indian questton in Siuth Africa as 
decided upon at the Riund Table Conference 
at CapetOkTa between the Geverament of the 
Union oE Sonth Aftici, and the Government 
of India Deputation have at last been 
publiahed The main points o£ the terms of 
compromise include I Abandonment of the 
hninilidtiog Glass Areas Bill 2 A acbeme of 
‘assisted emigration’, 3 Entry of wives 
and minor children, 4 Firing we»tern 
standard of life for the Indian community, 
and 5 Appointment of an Agent in booth 
Africa by the Government of India to look 
after Indian interests. 

TheRt Hon ble Srinivasa Sastri is reported to 
bare said at Capetown at the City Hall 
Qcder the anspices of the Cape British 
Coaoeil, held after the Conference, that 
“Taa Daouution had now every hope that, as 
a result ot the K mad T^oie Goafereace wuh the 
Uqioq OoTeromeot. a basis of perfect uoder&taod 
log hdd been rea.bed of which if they of the 
D puutioa might not see the full fruiuon nuny 
Uiere whi would be blessed with ibe length of 
days wjuil aaa It. They left with hope* oraev 
tically falfilled and with erpecUticoa raised still 
more’ 


Jlr C F Andrews was also do less 
optimistic. He summed up the results of 
the Conference as follows 

“■Firstly India’s dignity la * now anstiofedly 
rwifnised Secondly her social status is upheld 
ihinliy a friendly atmisphere is now recorded 
as normal anti A^iatu, outbursts d scredited and 
Fourthly a detenmnitioa has been leaohed to 
settle ev'»rythtos in future by Conference and not 
loroe. Tnese all appear essential giios whatever 
we has been agreed upon in camera besides. 

And he has now given his whole-hearted 
support to the compromise, which he describes 
to b« “honourable to both parties ” 

We are not yet informed what the 
RL Hon bastrr would say now when the actual 
points of the Compromise have been published 
but the bonth African Indianscables Mr Andrews, 
do n itseeni to b« elated with the sgreement” 
Thus the iiotal ^feicury gauged the sitoalioo 
correcily when it declared j ist after the 
clusiug if the deliberations of the Conference 
that It was mystetioudly disappointing. 


“We receive no indication wherein the perfect 
basis of understan III g lies Natal wni h is petu- 
liariv interested has a ugh* lo Lnow Iiow matters 
Siam! Here misterv -non’tifo £\eiy one is left 
ID suspense Mi Sastn’s ) ihlaiion i» bound to causa 
senuus apprehension D es he imply list some 
form of Indian liantbise has been a^ieed upon ? 

Whether the Rt Hon Mr Sastn implied 
anything like this it is diSicult to say, but it 
issufiicieotly clear that no «uch provision has 
been agreed upon in the Compromise, nor is 
there any express or implied understanding 
equivalent to the ‘deferuiinaiton tosettle every- 
thing m the future by Conference and not 
by force” 

Mahatma Gandhi has characterised the 
Compromise as honourable’ to both the 
parties, but be does not fail to say that 


It 13 not the best that conld be conceived but it 
13 the best that was possible. A perusal of the aetlle- 
ment warrania satisfaUioo but hkesll Coiupromiaes 
this one is not with >ut its dipger points Drop- 


ping of the Class Areas Bill is balanu-edby H>>patria>ioa 
re-ecneiwiog re-emigiation If the name is more 
diinmvd it is aUo moie dapgeious Kepatnationcould 
only be to lodia He-emigiationcaQ betosov countrv 
This assisted emigraiionto other connines 1 holdi 
to bedaoseroas for there is no knowing what may 
happea to poor ignorant men toiog to an unknown 
land where they would be utter strangers bueft 
^untnes as woull take th^m would only be either 
Fji or British Guiana Neither has a good name 
in India It is deiiJedly a disadvantar,e to have 
been a party to assisted emitration to any other part 
of the world It is a good point that whereas before 
the bettlvineat repatriates lost Iheir doiniciJe. ihe re- 
eioignuils now retain it and lose it only if they 
absent iheinselves so long as to warrant the infei^ 
en<e that there is no iniention to relum lo S^uth 
Africa. How many a^si ted emigrants ran lope to 
refund the sssistance money they might iuvo re- 
ceived or how many tan hepe toreiuin vmh their 
families is a dilT.-ientnuestion The non foifeiiure 
clau^ 13 ciwiy designed not so moth to guarantee 
a suh^iaatial right as not to hurt national self- 
respect. 

There are also other points is the Cora- 
prumise fraught with grave danger’ Ono 
to which Mahatmaj. djitcts attention is the 
loilowiog 

The Union Go^niment 13 tolakerrcoial sfers 
under the Public Health Ait for an mveit eaimn 
mto eanirarj and I pusmg eondiiKns in aid ar ind 
Durban xMith will include ihe qi eMion of Imiii 
tionol sale of municipal lands sutiect to resiJ ^ 
trve conditions ' I don t know «hat is a.mld ^ 
^uspeuing mud (and 
my Bjsp. n 13 based upon previous bitter 
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^ .-j nnwar- Of 13 rrcssaro to bo exorcised upoa them 

cxpenenco of interpretations ^affroo- if so m what shape for tho purpose of comMllmc 

noted that a strpns party or inducini, them to cmiRrato ? C3) Will fndms 

ments with a weak party to to allowed to Compete with Whites la the market 

ever conjures unall kinds of ^f'^htful conseqnen labour both skilled and unskilled? Will Indians 

ansing from this proposed to Sued into Tndo bnions alons wiUi Whites? 

tion Already tho Durban Corporation has Indians who possess tlio neccs- 

mveated with po vers vhich it has utihsca to wi means and desire to conform to 

the suppression of its Indan citizens So far as J ^jjo Western standard of life will tbo^ bo suljected 

knovs a to restnctions m rccard to , occupations and resi 

13 not hnown to CorporaUon or uoveramrau ^ (jjgy ejjjf,v tho 

Appointment of advisory committee f^om as tho Whiles? (o) la there 


may be a simple pad’dins The Health 
may bring m a hysterical j'eport ja 


freedom 

chance 

revised 


__ tho Whiles!' "(j) Is there any 
of trade licensing laws bei^ w 
tiiat racial considerations shall 


committe to mv knowlcdg^ tho nu^^o of allowed directly or indirectly to mnuencoa d^sion? 

bmiUtion miy be «P0° rh ma^So the S) Will Indians domiciled m tho Union and pos^ 

municipal lands by wh eh cramp ino ^sedof the necessary qaaliflcations forconforming to 

it*?hoTS‘p\ wSJem sUntoaI=^o‘'t l.te M allotted to 

Iroviocual Governments are at liberty to take any 
a tioa they might against Indian settlers without 


reference to the Central OovernmenL’ 

But he thinks tho Comproraiso to be 
acceptable inspito of the dangers referred to 
not so much for what has been actually 
achieved as for the almost sudden trans 
formation of atmosphero in South Africa 
from one of remorseless hostility towards 
Indians to that of a generous toleration aod 
from complete social ostracism to that of 
admission o! Indians to social functions 
Regarding the appointment of an Indian 
Commissioner in South Afnca, Slabatma 
Qandbi insists on the Commissioner being an 
Indian and suggests that the Rt Hon ble Srinivasa 
Sastri IS the fittest person available at the 
present moment 

Quite naturally Indian public opinion is 
divided over this important question 

Hrs SarojiDi Haidu President of the 
South African Indian Congress cbaractenses 
the agreement as a memorable and indeed 
a marvellous performance but cannot 
disguise from herself 


the liveliest apprehension m regard to the 
scheme that tends to encourage migration to other 
parts of the Empiie and in the unfettered liberty 
of executive action afforded to the Provincial 
Governments in the r dealings with the Indian 
community without reference to any central 

Q.if>innfTT ' 


authonty 

Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar the accredited 
liberal leader of Madras asks the following 
pertinent questions in connection with the 
Malan Habibullah agreement 


(1) AVhat IS exactly intended to I e 

Western standard of life? (‘’Jin the ^.oaoui 
Ind aus dom ciled m the Union who desire to 
conform to the Western standard of life but are 
not provided with means or have not been equ pped 
with educabon necessary to enable them to aitatn 
such conformity what does the Union Government 
propose to do Are they to be iramtxl 
an eiuippod by tho Union Government 


wesicm sianuiims ui me ~ ; 

landed property in towns and elsownero iree o' 
restrictions ’ (7) Is there any likelihoi^ of 
and muocipal franchise being oonferred on Indians 
domiciled m tho Union in cases where they do not 
now possess any sneh franchise? 

Tho Indian Oovernmont have hurriedly 
ratified tho compromiss document without 
consulting the the legislatures and the people 
and Mrs, Naidu rightly complains that the 
Indian Government committed a senoiu 
indiscretion m rabfying a document of such emve 
importance and significance without tho previons 
counsel or consent of the Central Legislature. 

The Council of State at tho instance of 
Sir Dmshaw Wacha however have come to 
the rescue of tho Government of India by 
indirectly approving the procedure of the 
Govoromeut 

Bdt while the British Press is rejoicingovet 
the agreement as a notable triumph of 
imperial statesmanship and Indian publicists 
are dreaming of a bright future a storm is 
brewing in South Afnca The following 
Press messages from Mr Andrews speak 
for themselves 

Catetowv Feb 23 

Aji aub Asiatic attack has now begun ngainaj 
the Malan settlement from Natal politicians ow 
up to the present there has been no pnblic ae- 
monatratiOQ 

Everything points towards a auiet acceptance 
after much Ambling One Provincial Coancuio‘ 
publishes the following senbment The wnoi 
thing is a wash out Dr Malan has been beaten. 

. ^ DUKHAN FTB- 24 

A Pakuamentakt coirespondent at Capet^ . 
telegraphs to the effect that the Tran^ 
Nationalists are following Mr Tielman W"® 
IMmister of Justice) m a bitter objeebon to tue 
Indian agreement declaring that Dr F S Jjaian 
hfa ^u o itwilted They have threatened ‘g 
itta^ Dr Malan politically by joming hands wi 
the Natal members nr 

Despite the support accorded by the Press ^ 
MaOan is likely to have a hard time for what is 
regamed as a y concess on , , n«t 

The storm is brewing everywhere slowly “ 
the settlement 
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Will the storm of opposition subside oi sweep 
off everything before it ? 

East Africa 

While a ‘compromise’ has been sought to 
be effected in South Africa, the beeda of 
evil are still being sown in East Africa. A 
communication from Mombasa to the “Indiaus 
Abroad " states 

•“The Economic Commission Report that waa 
pnolibbed in 1919 was the most damaging document 
vihith without a shadow of fear emitted pure 
and undiluted venom against the Indian settlement 
and Indian emmration on the so-called Economio 
reasons. It endeavoured ita level best to put a 
permanent check on the Asiatic hordes suppcued 
to be marching to these shores. The white mans 
supremacy s disturbed in the way even of waking 
up of ibe Natives of the soil who are detiibalis^ 
braufiO there- exists the intermediary the Indian 
race. The report has eotiiely ignored the fact that 
it was the Indian trade's and the Indian craftsmen 
that were responsible with their constructive 
genius for buUdins up the colony of East Africa 
as It IB today And yet the nsing tide of ootoox 
seema to have no ebbing ’ 

Of pledges broken and promises uoful 
filled there are lustaucea innumerable to cite 
The same comouDication states 

The white paper of 1923 deprived the Indian 
Commuoity of the right of comtsoo fraochtse of 
tmm gration and thengbt of buying in the H gbiands 
throwing only some crumbs m the form of non 
Begregation m res dentml areas But the Qovem 
meat of the colony dominated by the wil) of the 
wh te settlers have thrown thia written pledge 
overboard and bare proposed to sell residential 

S ioiB on Mombasa island to Europeans only thus 
ebamog the Ind an Community to buy or to 
reside in the build ngs erected thereou Tae 
site chosen for the Indian Hospital at Nairobi baa 
^n abandoned under the threat of Eutopeau 
Citit^n s petition The Local Oovemment 
vo"'mission is collecting matenals probably to 
prove that Indians do not deserve to have 
muQiunal franthse owing to their insanitary 
ways of daily hie. Thus the vanous forces bred 
up by the white race have been working bard 
h) sap the very foundation of the Indian life m 
East Afnca. 

^or 13 this all The scourge of the 
white supremacy is noticeable in every 
Walk of life 

^heland and the labour policy of this Oovernment 
1* da ly becom rg uniioimty consistent with a view 
that the Native will n t te spared of bis limbs as 
he IS not spared of his land Cumpulst n in labour 
open or secret, there is to be for Si uth Afnca s 
note of warning in the question of imported labour 
IS predominantly listeued ta And beiause the 
Ind 00 interaenes in the onerous burden of the 
white m>.n of uplift rg the native ly forced labour 
the white race has found it necesrarv to whip 
teiret scorpotis opnn the pescelul and settled 
Indian community Here is the latest stouL’ 

48—14 


COLOMAL LvLIANS 

Mr J A Luckoo, KC, Bar at Law, writes 
an article un Xbe East Indians in British 
Gaiana ’ 

Thera is a great tendency among our brethren 
to imitate Europeans in their ways of life It 
most be confessed that Europeanism has certam 
aUradiOQS which are quite irresisnble to the un 
edutai^ The higher strata of Indian society m 
this colony have ahowo a tendency to follow them 
on these hues It need hardly be said that the edu 
canon which they receive strongly predisposes 
them to such a defection from Hindu tradition 

Ihe fault 18 not entirely liis The Colonial 
IndidO who thus merges himself la the vast ocean 
of inferior classes is mors often than otherwise a 
victim of circumstances His condition is the 
direct result of the unsolved difficulties lo the 

S uestiOD of Indian education in which alone lies 
le remedy for these conditions 

Is there any chance of tho difficnlties in 
the question of Indian Edncation being solved 
for tho betterment of colonial Indians in the 
near future? 


Ikoiar Education 


The problem of Indian Education in the 
Colonies calls for immediate solntion but 
constant appeal and agitation have failed to 
ronve the colonial antbonties to action 
In Bast Africa the Editor of the JiinganyiKa 
Optmon interviewed the Director of 
Education who promised to make a move in 
the direction provided the Indian Community 
was ready to contribute its quota, to which a 
satisfactory response was nut very late in 
comiog Hut the Covernmeut has not yet 
done anything, writes theAfncan Comrade 


"to perform its own part, that is to finauoe fodian 
Education dunug the last six years of its estab ish 
roent in the Country Any one who is conversant 
with facts can say without hesitation, that it has 
done nothing practically so far not a single Indian 
Sebnni has been in receipt of a red cent 

True the Oovernment has been showiQg a 
syinpethetio attitude for the last few months by 
mterestiog itself m the matter But that is a ho 
sympaJiy only ’ 


“If the Government wishes that the above belief 
should disappear it must take a nght course 
That course is immed ate commencement of work 
of the proposed building with the sum of £ SuOO 
that IS suit lyiDg unused The sincerity of ttm 
Indian Community is evident from its readinwa 
to hand the Government what has been 
up ull now and from its deiermioation to coniin^ 
orflecling further contributions.* If the ^v^ment 
is serious and desires to prove its sincen^ not 
but by domg something 
practK-iSly then it must pursue the above sugg^t^ 
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Kenya and British Lalodr Party 

Iq the course of an article entitled Empire 
Makers or Profit Makers ? published recently 
ID the Neio Leader a well known Labour 
weekly Mr H. Snell M P says 

In regard to Kenya the British Labour 
moyement can tnitlifnlly assert that its hands 
are clean that it has never ceased to demand for 
the humblest black native living in the BnUsh 
Empire decent, just and generous treatment, and 
that even if wo were in the position of South 
Africa the great eternal pnnciplo of justice would 
not be altered Discussmg labour problems lu 
South Africa the writer makes the following 
Temarkable suggestion 

Tne remedy would appear to be m the hands of 
South Afnca herself Let the white employer 
refram from taking a mean advantage over these 
backward unorganised and defenceless peopla by 
paying them a wage on which men or hs own 
blood cannot live, and the end of the immediate 
problem will be m s ght The factones of South 
Afnca are stuffed with law paid native l^ur 
simp y because it is cheap The white employer 
cares little or nothing for the needs of bis own 
race. Ha la a profit-maker not an Fmpire-maker, 
and by hia avance ho produces both racial hatred 
end poliUcail insocunty If the black man when 
called upon to do a white man s job were pa d as 
he should be white mans price for it, the white boy 
would get bis chance m life and die moat trouble- 
some racial difficulty in South Africa would be 
solved 

Indians In Panama 

We reproduce the following extract from 
the Indians Overseas sapplemeat to Uie 
Indian Social Reformer 

Mahatma Gandhi refers in a recent issue of 
loui y Jnite to the Immigration Bestnctioos Act 
passed by the I egislative Assembly of the Republic 
of Panama There are only about 30 Smdbi 


Indian merchants of fancy goods settled there and 
it cannot bo said for a moment that their presence 
there is a menace to the Republic The Act apm es 
with retrospective effect to them and only those 
who can show a continuous residence of 10 years 
can be exempted from tho operation of the Act, 
which condition Mahatma Qandlii points out, not 
even a few can fulfil The matter seems to be 
now before tho Colonial Ollico and on its decision 
rests the fate of our countrymen alieady m the 
Republic as well as of those who may emigrate 
thera to earn their honest livelihood 


Indians in Australia 

From the same journal wo gather that by 
Acts which have recently beeu passed by tho 
Commonwealth Parliament British Indians 
ID Australia 

have been admitted to the benefits of invalid 
and old age pensions and maternity allowance 
The old age pension is payable to men above 6o 
years of age or above 60 years if they are per 
manently incapacitated for work and to women 
above CO years provided such persons are of good 
character and have resided contmuously m Austra 
lia for at least 20 years The inval d pension is 
obtainable by persons who being above 16 years 
of age and not in receipt of an old age pens on 
have whist in Anstraha, become perm^ently 
incapacitated for work by reason of an acadent or 
by reason of being an invalid or blmd prpviaea 
they have resided continuously in Australia for 
at least five years The maternity allOTraace, 
which , has been extended to Asiatic mothers in 
Australia who are British subjects amounts to £o 
and 13 given to a woman for every child to wIiim 
ah© inves birth m Australia pronaed 
the child 13 bom alive and the woman is an m 
habitant of the Commonwealth or intends to settle 
therem The improved position of Ind ans in 
Australia is m no small measure due to the iinpres 
8100 created by the R ght Hon Srinivasa Sastii 
dunog hi3 tour in Auatruia 


NOTES 


The South African Settlement 

Ibeto 18 no doubt that hlahatma Gaudhi 
Mr C F Andrews Mr Snnivasa Sastri and 
Mrs. Sarojmi Naidu know more about the 
South African situation than ourselves So 
that when one or more of such persons say 
that the South Afncan settlement is the best 
that could bo bad in tho circumstances, we 
cannot but accept any such opinion as id 
disputable. Nevertheless it may be pcraiis 
sible for us to give expression to some 


thoughts suggested by the terms of the 
settlement 


We are not convinced that hostility to the 
presence of the Indians m South Afnca has 
disappeared The mailed fist is still there 
tho only change that has taken place is that 
the Boers and the Britishers m South Africa 
have learnt to greater perfection the diplo 
matic art of wearing the velvet glove to 
conceal the mailed fist 

clear that the Indians are still 
considered either a nuisance or a rasDace 
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otherwise there would not be, as there is any 
pronsioD for ‘assisted re-emigration ” The 
Boers and the Britishers must have agreed 
to part with some of their money to assist 
the re-emigration of Indians, in order to get 
nd of this nuisance or menace 

The Indians being thus espressly or by 
implication declared to be unwelcome aliens, 
wo cannot consider the settlement ‘ honorable” 
to u« The predominant partner endontly 
considers the Indians racially infLrior 

After a Tisit to South Africa, Bishop 
Fisher stated more than once in the clearest 
possible language that the hostility of the 
Kuropean settlers in South Africa to tho 
Indians settled there was duo to tho 
fact that the Indians were more 
intelligent, more sober, more thrifty and 
more honest than tho South African whiles 
As the Bishop IS an American, a Christian 
and a white man, there is no reason why he 
should bo prejudiced against his white ce» 
religionists in South Africa His estimate 
of the intellectual and moral worth of the 
Indians there may, therefore, bo considered 
correct On that assumption one may be 
allowed to hold that tho Indians in Sooth 
Africa aro not inferior in morals and intelli- 
gence to their white neighbours Therefore, 
when it 18 proposed to elorate the Indians 
to the 'Westeru standard, it cannot hare any 
reference to the morals or lotelligenco of 
tho Indians The reference is probably to their 
style and cost of lifiog, tho sanitary 
or insanitary condition of their dwellings 
the amount of literary or other knowledge 
they possess, eta But if the Indians bo gi*en 
equal opportunities with the whites to follow 
all professions and Tocations and equal 
facilities for education, they can easily caro 
sufficient money and acquire sufficient know- 
ledge to live in comfort in healthy homes. 
But under present conditions their eainings 
cannot equal thO'O of the whites uor 
they got equal educational facilities For 
thc'o reasons tho proposed deration to 
extern standards is mideadinp An un- 
merited dur on oriental cirilisation is 

also implied la it 

But supposing the Indians are an mfenor 
people, when they haro been made as super- 
ior ’ as the whites will they bo giren equJ 
political and other rights with tho whites? 
The aetUement is silent on this point 

Tho success or failure of tho oxpenment 
of raising the standard uf the Indians depends 
prinapally oawhat facilities tho South AIncan 


Ooseiument may provide for the purpose 
Considering its attitude and that of the 
nationalist Boers, it cannot be expected that 
the facilities would be provided on a generous 
or even on a barely adequate scale. The 
experiment, therefore, seems bound to fail 
What will then happen ? 


League of Nations Bound to Maintain 
Status Quo 


The Articles of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations Dowbero>8ay that the League will 
undertaLo to liberate subject peoples or raise 
their political status. What is stated in Article 
10 of the Covenant practically amounts to a 
determination on the part of the League to 
maintain the status quo It runs os foUows . 

"Tho ilemhers of tho League undertake to 
respect and preserve as against external aggression 
tho ternlonal mtegnty and existing political in- 
depuidcnce of all members of the League. In case 
of any sneh aggression or in coeo of any threat 
or danger of such aggression tho Council shall 
advise upon the means by which this obligation 
shall bo fulbllcd 


As lodia does not possess any indepoo- 
deoce. (he League's buruen of preserving tho 
lodcpcndeoco of its members has been reduc- 
ed to some extent ' But as it is bound to 
preservo tho tcmtonal mtegnty of al 
member States, and as India is part of the 
temtones of tho Bntish Empire, tho League 
can do nothing to free India from the 
Diitish yoke. In the case of other countries 
also, it 13 bo nod to preserve tho status quo 
I/:t os see what tho status quo really 
means 

Tho area 


of t 

below 

Coatments. 

Asia 

\fnca 

North America 
South Amenca 
Eocupo 
Australia 


continents is shown 

Area in square miles. 
163.0000 
] 1000000 
7620000 

esboooo 

3670000 

3010000 


Except for a small stnp of land round 
about Constantinople tho whole of Europe 
IS inhabited and ruled by peoples cpeaking 
Europewi languages Australia is mainly 
inhabited and entirely ruled by people of 
European extraction, «pcakiDg some European 
language Similar is the ca^e with North 
Amenca and Sooth Amenca, the difference m 
tho case of South Amenca and that of m some 
parts of North Amenca being that there tho 
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peoplenfaospcak EuropeaalaDgaagesmaioI; are 
following of mixed European descoot la Asia 
tbe following couutnes may bo considered 
independent — 


Coantnes 

Japan 

China 

Persia 

Afghanistan 

Siam 

Nepal 


Area in Square milos 
236000 
4300000 
630000 
24G000 
200000 
54UU0 


Total E66G000 

Deducting the total area of these countnoa 
from that of Asia, we find that lOTOtOOO 
square miles of Asiatic territory are m some 
sort of subjection or other to European 
peonies. That means that the major portion 
of Asia IS in an enslaved condition 

Coming to Africa one finds that only the 
following countries may be considered free, 
that 18 , not ruled by people of noo«African 
descent, tbougb Egypt is not completely 
free — 

Countries Area in square mites 

Abyssinia 850000 

Egypt 368181 

Liberia 40000 


Total 753181 

Deducting the total area of these countries 
rom the area of Afnca we find that the 
greater portion of Africa, comprising 10336819 
square miles, is under the dominion of 
peoples of European descent speaViog 
European languages 

It IS clear from this survey that at 
present almost the whole of the habitable 
surface of the earth is ruled by peoples 
01 pure or mixed Enropean descent speaking 
European languages. In North aad South 
America and in Australia these peoples have 
no political opponents m subjection worth 
speaking of, seeing to be free, because the 
aborigines inhabiting these vast regions have 
totally exterminated This 
1 .“' ‘“■'1 “• “ nolonons 

duellist who being convicted of mnider, 
was ordered to be executed Ho was nsited 
in prison by a pnest, who exhorted him to 
make his peace with God by torgiring his 
enemies Theren^pon the man said, ‘I^ have 
no enemies The priest was astonished, 
and exclaimed, Yon are sncli a notonms 
dnelhst, and yet you have no enemies'’ 
Eire replied the pnsoner, '1 have 


killed all of them ” That the ruling 
peoples of North and South America tad 
Australia have now no political opponents 
seeking to bo freo is the result of a similar 
process 

It IS rather Qnfortuuato that in Asia and 
Africa, which are by far the biggest conti- 
Dcots, the indigenous inhabitants continue to 
exist and multiply What is equally or more 
inconvenient, they want to bo relieved of the 
white man’s yoke. Out Article 10 of tlie 
Covcoantuf the League of Nations declares in 
effect that they must not aspire to bo free 

That IS what the preservation of the status 
quo amounts to 

Vonly the late world war was fought for 
democracy and freedom of the world' 


Eomaio Rolland on BeetboTen 
Our readers will bo glad to learn that an 
article on Beethoven by Mon Komsm 
Rolland will appear in tho next issue of 
this Review It amved too late, oa the 
28th of February, for publication in tbs 
present issue 


Switzerland’s Interest in Indian 
Anthropology 

In the last issue of the Moder-n Rstiew 
an acconnt was given of the visit of Professor 
Webrh of tbe University of Znneh to 
collect ethnographical objects from India. 
Another Swiss anthropologist, Dr P Wirz of 
the University of Basle, is now on tour m 
India. For many years Dr Wirz has been 
carrying on reseaiches in the Melanesian 
islands His work entitled “Die Marindanim 
Von Hollandisch Sad Neu Guinea " (Bands 
land If, Hamburg 1922) on the pnmitivo 
tabes of Dntch Sonthern New Gninea, has 
for the first time revealed facts of utmost 
importance relating to the material and social 
mstitutious of these interesting people* 
^sides discovering many new factors. Dr 
I * 1 ??* have thrown a great deal of 

light on the composite cnltore of th® 
Melanesian people, specially with reference to 
their rdationship with Indonesia and Southern 
Asia. Dr Wirz’s Indian visit is mainly 
connechon with this latter object and he 
IS at present in the Naga Hills trying to 
trace the source of some of the important 
caltnre traits of the inhabitants of Southern 
New Guinea 
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■When IS India going to show a little of the 
interest that Switzerland is taking in the 
institutions of her own people? 


Bengal Women’s Educational Conference 

Fop the first time in the history of Bengal a 
representatire gathenng of women from all 
pa^s of the province met in the ball of the 
T. W C A. to disca<is the steos that should 
be taken to spread and improve education 
among all sections of onr women The 
eonference lasted from the I6th to the I9th 
of February with a daily average attendance 
of about 300 women On the first day, 
the morningsesston was presided over by Her 
Highness the Maharani of Jlayurbhanj and 
the subject of ‘Primary Education was taken 
up Lady Bose, who opened the discussion 
with an excellent paper l published in this 
i»sue of the Moderu Ueview , made some 
important suggestions as to how the rudiments 
of knowledge could be brought witbio easy 
reach of every girl lu Bengal Hiss A L 
Baker, who has many years’ experieoce of 
teaching m Calcutta, gave an account of the 
existing facilitiea for primary education 
among girls in and around this city and 
suggested that the first steps towards compol 
sory free pnmary education of girls could be 
taken of by establishing a board of sympathetic 
and understanding men and women and 
arranging voluntary teaching work by girl 
students during their holidays. Later on 
Jocal schools might be started staffed by 
by local educated person as far as possible, from 
funds raised by subscriptions from private 
individuals and public bodies, and if necessary 
special taxation for educational purposes 
should be resorted to 

The scope oftne cumculumiu the pnmary 
schools was diccussed by Miss Shome and Miss 
Hn«sain of the SaLbawat Memorial OtN 
School In the afternoon session Mrs P. K. 
,Ray presided and the subject discussed was 
the representation of women in administra- 
tratiTQ and educational bodies. In her paper 
Mrs Kumudini Ba«u showed the present 
unsatisfactory condition of educational 
bodies from the woman s point 
of view and suggested that a much 
number of qualified women should be incloaed 
in these bodies, as without them the reqniro- 
ineuts for women could never bo folly 
apprehended and sympathetically considered 


by men, however honest their intention might 
be 

On the second day the discussion was 
on secondary education for girls. Miss 
O M Wright, Principal of the Bethune 
College, presided over the morning session 
In a very able paper Mrs P K. Hay said 
that to improve the present unsatisfactory 
condition of girl's edncation in High bchools 
the existing curricula must be changed and 
that the Government ohould be asked to 
create a Special Secondary Board for girls 
composed of qualified man and women with 
at least 8 schools under its management to . 
start with The subject next discussed was the 
Home and its relation to the School and 
the University In the interesting discusslbn 
on this subject Mrs P Gbaudhun. Mrs. Latika 
Baxu and Begnm Sakina Munwayyidzada 
(the first Moslem lady who took her Master’s 
degree from the Calcutta University) took 
part Mrs Latika Basu suggested that one 
way of establishing a closer contact between 
home and school or college would be by 
teaching Domestic Science, Hygiene, Child 
Psychology and Citizenship along with other 
subjects. A great deal could also be done 
10 this line by women’s organisations through 
social gatbenogs lectures to purda* 
nasbiD women etc. Begum Snkina Monwayid* 
zada spoke of tbs evil effects of the Purdah 
system and said that in its present form it was 
Dotsaoctioned by Islam She urged that Moslem 
women themselves should initiate a campaign 
against it, foruntil it was removed no progress 
could be made with the education of Moslem 
women 

The afternoon session was presided over 
by Mrs. Sarala Den and the question of the 
training of women teachers was taken up 
In a very interesting paper Miss R. Obose 
showed the inadequacy of the existing arrange- 
ments for the training of women teachers and 
sugg^ted that a separate college for women 
should be started by the Government Miss 
Hiranmayi Sen, discussing the causes of 
dissatisfaction in the teaching professsion, 
pointed out that unless more leisure and 
better remuneration conld be given it would 
be difficult to make the teaching profession 
more attractive for women In her opinion 
facilities for sports and games and better 
social intercourse are urgently required if 
the dull monotonous life of women teachers 
IS to be changed ' 

On the third day University education 
among women was discussed In tho 
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morning session tbo chair ^Tas taken by Mrs P 
Cbandburi and two very important papers 
were read by Mrs Raikninan Das and Miss 
Theodoiu AVngbt on the essentials ot acadetnio 
study Mrs Das showed that owing to tho 
inadequate provisions m tho existing girls’ 
Colleges the choice of subjects was very limited 
for girls and she suggested that moro scienco 
subjects should bo included A great deal 
of the defects of the present educational system 
could be remedied if Arts and Crafts schools 
for girls were opened 

Miss Wright also spoke of the inadequacy 
»of tho existing college curriculum for girh 
and suggested that more attention should be 
paid to utilitarian subjects and in her opinion 
Geography and the study of the Human 
Race should most certainly be taken up by 
College girls In the discussion that followed 
Miss G M Wright, Mrs B M Sen and 
Mrs P Chaudhuri took part and the qnestions 
of raising the standard and of the medium of 
instruction were discussed 

The Confeience next considered the subject 
of teaching Religion lu schools and colleges 
and two papers were read by Miss Helen 
Rowlands and Mrs Sarala Devu Tho latter 
nghtly pointed out that the teaching of religion 
should not be merely academic but rather 
the idea of social service should be fostered 
Mrs P Chaudhurigaveatimely warning against 
mechanical religious teaching and suggested 
that the spirit and not the dogma of religion 
should be taught 

In the afternoon session the president 
was Miss Stella Kramrisch The sobjecls 
discussed were physical training and 
medical inspection in schools and 
r Schools. In the absence 

of (Mrs) Dr B C Ghose Dr Stapleton urged 
the introdoct on of systematic medical 
inspection in the girls’ schools as the present 
physical condition of girl<? is very unsatis 
factory Like the imparling of knowledge 
the responsibility to look after tho health of 
the students equally rests with the school 
Dr Miss Bose 

took pail in this discussion and a scheme 
to provide adeqnate facilities for sport. 

S'rmiog baths in schools and 
colleges was adopted 

Tho Conferenoo then disenssed the subject 
of ar s and handicrafts in girls seboob 
_ Mrs Percy Brown nrged the mlrodncta 
of Iraming in music, Indian embroidery “hi 
Miss Han ey, Mrs Taylor and Dr KrSir^Si 
spoko on the importance of art and artisUc 


outlook m everyday hfo in decorating and 
arranging the houso and furniluro and making 
ODOS own drese, etc. 

Tho last day was occupied in giving a 
resume of tho previous days' proceedings m 
Bengali after which tho conference came to a 
close iluch of tbo success of tho conference 
was duo to tho initiatiio and active part 
taken by Mrs Lindsay (tbo organiser 
of the Conference), who, as iirs P K. Kay put 
it, very cleverly and tactfully pulled the 
wires from behind as well as tho enthusiasm 
and earnestness shown by tbo largo nomber 
of college women taking part m it and the 
interest shown by such prominent persons as 
Lady Bose Mrs Sarala Devi Mrs P K. Ray, 
Mrs P Chaudhuri, Mrs. Rajknmari Das, Miss 
Wright, etc. 

Among tho most important resolutions 
adopted m tho conference aro the following — 

(1) Tho establishment of a special 
training college for women by the Oovem- 
meat 

(2) The necessity for a higher standard 
ID the medium of instroction m tbo schools 

(3) Recognition of physical culture as an 
os^'enUal part m the girl’s education and 
that Government be nrged to establish a 
centre of physical cultnre for women 

(4) The Iraditional arts and crafts of 
India should be encouraged and syste* 
matic leaching of drawing should be intro- 
duced in every school 


The Case of the Detenus 
On Wednesday February 23 1927, Mr 
Bijay Kumar Cbatterjee moved the following 
resolution in the Bengal Legislative Council 
Thj^ Council recommends to theGovernment 
(.a) To take immediately necessary steps to 
release all persons belongtog to Bengal who 
have been placed under per<! 0 nal restraint 
under theBengalRegulationlllof 1818 and 
vW to releMS all persons detained under the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 1925 
It need hardly be stated that what Mr , 
Lhatterjee moved m the Council was snp- 
perted by public opinion all over tho country 
and was merely a demand for tho barest of 
legal jnstica What Mr Cbatterjee said in 
support of his resolution fully bore out bis 
sincerity of purpose in moving the same 
n i'*?* ?. ®^pkiag condemnation of the 
Untiw political attitude towards a powerleaS 
praple whose well being and progress 
they declare to tho world to be their special 
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and God given truat He said m the course 
of bis speech, 

’The cases of Sj Snbhas Chandra OaO and 
Jibanlal Ctuttcnee and Puma Chaudra Dos aioone 
otheis and the inadenls of the fasem Jail aro 
enoo^lh to stagger humanity I am almost 
tempted to put words of Warren Hastings m 
the month of theso rulers, wheu he eaid Slaves I 
foand them and as slaves I have treated them ' 

1 cannot conclude my speech without ctivuig 
a note of warning to the Ooveminent I do so 
liecauso 1 owe a duty towards the Crown Tho 
Government cannot defy the laws of justice and 
morality for all time to come It can defy tho 
Indians, it can defy bnmanitf, it can defy morality 
lor some time only But a time will snridy come 
when it will have to pay for its past sins. 

“Do not disobey the tenets of morality because 
the strength of the Oovemmeot lies m the happi* 
ness of the peonle Bo the protector be not the 
destroyer^ as a kingdom cannot be permancot if 
bo^ on iDju tice. The weak cannot he trampled 
imder foot with impnnity, because the strengln of 
the weak is that of Qod nimself ’’ 

Statements at once so true and so weak* 
We have elided down to such a pitiable state 
of impotent serfdom that the only way left 
to us to obtain jnstice from oar masters is 
to qaote ethical pnaciples sad seek the 
aid of Providence' 


Ur. Uoberly'a SjcUration 


The Hon Sir A- N lloberly followed up 
air B X Chatterjoe’s speech with a lengthy 
statement lo which he pat the cart 

before the horse with sneh eloqaeat subtlety 
that one almost began to believe that his 
extravagant conclusious were logical auto 
mobiles which needed no well founded data 
. to put life and usofuloess into them The 
Oovemment he represented were staodiog 
charged with having imprisoned uatnerous 
innocent people without trial and on mere 
suspicion, and Hr Hoberly said 

“The Government have always made it clear 
and 1 repeat to-day that llxir sole object tn leeptnff 
under rcslratnl w 4o preimt imunsA 
miragcf and that they are prepared to rdease 
wem the moment they are satisfied that their release 
*^ofdd not defeat this object ” 


Bat we are not at all sastificd as to 
the alleged complicity of the victims of the 
Government’s suspicion lu what Mr Slobcrly 
call? terronst outrages. 

Let there bo an open trial of these f«noccn/ 
prisoners and 'et Mr Moberly display h»s 
eloquence in the open Court of Law as 
public prosecutor (if he is qualified to act in 
that capacity) instead of wasting it in the 
Council Chamber , for even if the Bengal 


J>gislahro Conncil believed (which fortunately 
they do not) in the guilt of the detonus, wo 
should still consider them as innocent so 
long as they are not openly tried and con* 
sided The familiar argument of terrorist 
intimidation of witnesses (if they exist) is too 
feeble to deserve serious consideration The 
Ooverament have novey m their life hesitated 
to use witnesses against either political or 
non political criminals and, although intimi* 
dation 13 a constant factor in all trials which 
concern desperate people, few witnesses have 
over sufTerod actually as a result of having 
given evidence against criminals The case 
of Rai Bhupendranath Chatterjee, who was 
murdered in jail by soma convicts doe« not 
prove any contention that it is necessary 
for the safety of witnesses to imprison 
persons without trial nor does it prove the 
existence of a widespread conspiracy 
Police officers are very often rough 
and insulting m their dealings with convicts 
and even acensed persons It is not therefore 
improbable for convicts to mnrder an officer 
purely from motives of personal revenge 
We do not say that Rai Bbnpendranath 
Chatteriee ever kicked, abnsed or bpat on 
pnsoneis in jail far from ib He was murdered 
may be because he knew too much What 
we want to point out is tnat his murder 
may prove of all sorts things bnt if proves 
nothing against the detenus nor that there is 
a widespread conspiracy in Bengal We ask 
Mr Moberly, “It was no doubt a ghastly 
business, but what about it?” It some 
British soldiers id lodia commit some ghastly 
murdert. (as has been the case occasionally), 
should we therefore imprison without trial 
tho President of the European Association 
and some European Clive Street merchants 
to protect the lives and honour of old women 
ID cantonment stations ? Relevancy is a great 
virtue, but it is not practised by Government 
officials 


baoti Lai Luakravarti was not an informer 
says Mr Moberly Yet ho cites the murder 
of the same Santi Lil Chakravarti 
as proving the danger of bringing out 
witnesses against the terrorists in the open 
comt He w,s mjrdered,” says tho Hoe 
Ur A N Moberly, because lie was suspected 
oj hariog rasde a slatemoul to the police- 
How dora Ur Moberly tuow ? Wh,, 
BTonuds has bo to say that Santi Lai Cbakra- 
yath was suspeeted” ot tieaobery by bis 
terrorpt friends (if bo had any , tor does not 
Mr Moberly say that Sant, Lai wa, acuuiltcd 
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after trial in coonectioQ rritb the Mirzaporo 
street bomb outrage”) ? It must Deed great 
powers of thought reading (of uoknowu men) 
to make such a statemeot It would have been 
the truth to ■^ay that the motive of Santx Lai’s 
murder has uot been discovered It is a peg 
on which Mr Moberly surely caouot hang his 
pet theories of widespread terrorism and 
universal rising and what noL Wo are on the 
threshold of a bloody social upheaval, ac* 
cording to the Bengal OovernmenL How is 
It that the country nas felt no premonition 
of this and only Government officials aro 
growing restless over thoughts (dreams)? of it? 


Agents Provocatenrs 

There is an idea prevalent in Bengal that 
the so called terrorists are only neurotic 
youths who have been excited into collecting 
ancient weapons and stray bottles of acid 
and writing bloodcurdling letters to 
similarly disposed friends, by agents proto^ 
caieurs employed by polico officials, who 
thus attempt to provide themselves with a 
ratson detre Nobody has probably been 
mad enough to uggest that these agents 
protocafeurs aro directly employed by the 
Ooverament , for such things can be expected 
only of interested police officers who lo one 
way OP another would like high officials to 
believe that but for them the country would 
be plunged into anarchy. So that Mr 
Mooerly’s answer to those who believed the 
police in Bengal to be guilty of employing 
agents provocateurs has missed its mark 
If there are agents provocateurs in Bengal 
they aro not known to Mr Moberly nor to 
most officials. If they are receiving Govern- 
ment money they aro doing so indirectly, 
not as agents provocateurs but probably as 
ordinary spies or in some other capacity 


Startling Documents 

Mr Moberlv has also shown us how the 
terrorists think and feel and why they 
desire a revolutionary rising in Bengal He 
gives us an extract from a letter written by a 
a terrorist to a fellow terrorist in whose 
house It was discovered by the police The 
portion quoted by the Hon Mr Moberlv 
runs as follows 


Non-co-operation will 
result DOW a days The 
country la not ht for that 


not produce any good 
present condition ot the 
movement The era that 


IS coming IS an en of bloodshed. That era is most 
tcmblo and you are the heroes of that age. Perhaps 
you can remain idio at the present moment, but 
a timo wilt aimo when no one will t>e able to 
remain mactirc. Therefore I say prepare your- 
selves for that tuna The day is near at hand 
Aeguiro strensih m your body, nd your mmd 
of fear and awake the inner fnreo within you. If 
freedom is ever acnievod in India, it will come 
through bloodshed alone. India can never be md^ 
pcodcot without bloodshed Why India aloac ? 
All dt'pendcnt nations and countries have become 
mdepeodent through the path of blood. Terror 
must be instilled into the minds of the people 
they Will have to I'D shown that the Bengalis 
know how to die for their countiy and to shed 
their blood for iL When this fact can be dnvea 
tola the bones of tho people then tlie country 
will blaze up m flames, such flames os none can 
OXtlDgUlsh ” / 


This 13 exactly how one terrorist can be 
expected to write to another , but m its finish 
lies the weakness of tho letter It sounds 
too much like the composition of a literary 
terrorist writing specially for the press and 
not much like au extract from a letter Cae 
Mr Moberly guarantee it to be 
a ^oume extract from a geooine letter 
written by a genume terrorist ? It is also 
very surprising that such a letter should be 
left nodestroyed by tho terrorists for the 
police to divcovor 

An alleged statement made by a person 
arrested under the C L A Act, contains the 
following 

People have got no history of a general nsing 
or guerrilla warfare id India and so we thought 
of uking part in this We know that Government 
would post military oppress the innocent ana 
banc many men and eventually crush the mo^ 
meot, but stilt we ventured to bniigit upon me 
county as the people would get some precedent 
® ^bis m future Men become more 

bold by faUurea and oppressions and we wantM w 
an atmosphere when people would be 
killed by hundreds We wanted to see the blood 
01 our countrymen flowing by torrents ” 


Men become more bold by failures'’ , such 
DOQsen'ie can hardly be uttered even by * 
demented Sob Inspector of police I Mr 
Moberly wants us to behave that there are 
such fools among educated Bengalis as 
would say things like tne above, and he 
would at the same time have os endorse 
his view that intellectual men of the 
stamp of Subhas Chandra Bose are 
the leaders of terrorist opinion in Bengal * 
H«s document conclusively proves that 

either there is no terrorist movement 
iQ Bengal or that the movement is restrict 
ed to the comparatively ill educated 
and unenlightened Theu where is the occasion 
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to imprison withoul trial tho flower of 
Bengal s latelligentsia ^ 


The Dnty Of The Press 
Tlie leadera of pubho op niou and the 
Press were not denied a faro share of liis 
Talaabla adnee by air lloberly He said 
^\Tjat I do uiBO 13 that tho loaders of public 
cpinon and tha Pres shonld unreservedly 
co-dema the methods of tenorura tho cult of 
the 'tvolver and tho bomb murder and dacoity 
even thoush tha object political t do not aak. 
that tha patiiot am and enthuaiasm of the^e men 
shonld be beitlled. Bat I do aak those who o 
conviJions will permit them to do so to slrecs 
tho fa t that in employins methods of terroriam 
these men arc misgu ded and are misapplyins 
their talents that far from advancing the cause 
of their country they ara ri-tarding it 

Give advico when tbero is a demand for 
it, 13 a good motto for tho»o who are 
constantly ob essed by fho tbougnt of other 
people neglecting their duty Smeo the 
dawn of the nationalist movement m lodu 
the leaders and the Press liavo always 
advocated non violence and exhorted tl e 
people to follow the path of peace If some 
people are driven desperate by the empty 
promises of the licitish and by tho continued 
restrictions put upon their elementary 

nghts and liberties it is probably 3Ir 

Mobcrly 3 idea that the leaders and the Press 
shonld be to blame for it' Why docs he not 
ask tSe Govemmeot to appoint an international 
and impartial Commission to enquire into 
and report on the causes of tha present dis 
content and proceed to divide tho honours of 
being at the root of the trouble among the 
Press, tho Loaders and tho Government after 
he has gone through the findings of Ih© 
Commission ’ 


Very Near the Hark 
Hr Hoberly in tho course of his speech 
said — 

I know that there are some who believe tl at 
the prOLouneement of constitutional advaoce wn cn 
was made in 1917 was extorted by the sneo^ 
of the former terronst conspracy this is abon 
dantly clear fro n the wnlinas of tha ola reTOlu 
tionanea. Such persons may believe that no i iiwer 
advance will be sxiured except by similar metnoos 
Bat 1 do not th nk that they can cotapU n il 
Government take measarcs to counter the metnous 
which they advocate all Governments are bonnu 
to accept and meet tho challenge of violent 
cocraon 


luatcad of exhorting tho Govornnieut to 
accept and meet tho challengo ho should 
huTO advised them to prove that such belief 
was unfounded by granting further political 
boons without waiting for Indians to press 
the point, violently or otherwise 


Italy under Mussolini and other European 
Countries 

An esteemed and distinguished ruroponn 
correspondent writes — 

Id tho last October issue of tbo Molern 
Iteneio we hnd the remark to the effbct that 
the tyranny of ilu^solini is not very different 
from the tyranny prevailing at present in 
France in Logland or m Germany 

But at tho very he git of the war which 
suspended constitutional liberty a Professor 
of tl 0 Uuiversity W Foester could sustain 
publicly in Germany hi# ideas against war 
without being harassed by the Imporiat 
powers of Germany and without even being 
deprived of his title and bis profossonal 
functions During tho very clttuax of tho 
war fever E D Horel Bertrand Rusaol and 
several members of tl e British Parliament 
founded in England tho Union of D mooatio 
Control grouping 800 000 adheronta against 
tho war and the Oovernment policy aud 
defending publicly the coitscicntioua objectors 
they suffered no doubt in that political warfare 
a few months of prison but came out of it 
honoured and triumphant E D Morel defeated 
in election tho chief English imperialist 
minister Churchill 

When war raged with th© utmost fury then 
Hod Koioain Holland while being insulted and 
calumniated by the press and by public 
opinion 10 France was never for a single 
moment threatened by tho French Govern 
ment When II Holland re-entered Pans he 
came there as a free man and if ho had to 
suffer from t idtindnal intolerance ho had 
petsonally speaking nothing to complain of 
against tho State 

In Italy of to day Deputy llatteotti a 
pare hearted hero who during the war was 
a conscientioos objector denounced bravely 
in tho Italian Parliament the lawlessness and 
the enraes of the Mussolini regime aud for 
that ho was assassinated after having beeh 
mutilated fhero political assassinations are 
'punted by hundreds tho opponents of the 
government, men and women are battered 
and their houses are ransacked the Labour 
banks and the Labour universities are burnt 


49—15 
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down the government semnts tho professors 
tlio intellectuals ef& aro held by oith to 
Tascism , for that mad tyranny is not content 
with mere submission and defeat it demands 
oven the adhesion of conscience a thing which 
no species of European tyranny OTcepting the 
niediae\al Roman Chnich dared to ctact 
Those who think otherwise have no other 
altcrnativo but to lie in public or to face 
complete ruin nay even more, Death ‘ Troni 
here I listen to the distressing cries of 
hundreds of the unfortnuato who can neither 
corao out of Italy nor livo in Italy for all 
the means of living Invo been talon away 
from them Tho non fascist villagers are 
deported c« masse to another end of tho 
country and their houecs and property are 
given to the fascists. Tho history of Molinella 
bv Salvamini beais this out Hundreds of 
Italians escape at tho risk, of their very 
lives Tli 0 South of Irance Pans Ixmdon 
aro ailed with these Italian amgic^ The 
leaders of Italian socialism and tl o raro 
class of liberal officials who could esesDo 
like Nitti Tuiati Modigliani etc. have 
struggled to fight tho evil till the last thov 
became voluntary eviles when all otlier means 
of fight was refused them At tl e present 
hour (January lO 7) there ts no! o unale 
Ilaltm Journal which la uot in Iho liaoda ot 
ms Government ^o other opinion but tbo 
Government one could bo expressed Hence 
the voice of Free Italy cannot possibly 
make itself beard except m foreign lands 
tbrongh the Italian journals founded id 
Pans in Toulouse and m Logland and 
Germany Never has such a monstrous 
yoke been imposed on a nation of Europe 
Kvidenfly such a regime would not have 
been possible m any other country of the 
Occident ( possibly with the exception of 
bpaiD where we should see if there ire 
con<!cientions objectors more heroic) Italy is 
a county which came very late into 
political life Her nationhood dates only from 
18^9 the political unity there is hardly 
real ^ed and civic education remains 
completely to be done in the future the 
peo^a are net yet interested m their 
liberties and their parliamentary rights It took 

centuries for Pnglaud to teach her citiSS 
tho use of their civic rights Pranm 

later than England andTas 

probably just begun to appreciatfl thf™ 
Both England and France specially tho 
former have strong organisations to^ fiSt 
against any despotism that would try to 


E,ct established and the«B organisations can 
appeal (jutcbly to the enlightened public. 
Nothing simil ir to theso exist m Italy and 
tho country is given up to tho bands of tho 
fascist bands by tho shameful betrayal of tho 
King who llirougli fear of being dethroned 
has joinc I tho fascists and placed tho army 
lu their hands Ilero tho minority of 
liberals and the poor labourers find them 
sches divided, disarmed, strangled withoat 
even tho means of making tlieir roico heard 
for tho out ro Press is gagged 

\\ hero in tho rest of Europe is the 
condition of things approaching that described 
above •* 


I came to know later ou that tho 2foIcrn 
Itctiew Ins published al»o an nrticlo on 
3tatteotti an 1 thus it has made another bell 
than that ot Fascism heard however feebly, 
llirougli jU page 

I would expect a journal when it enters 
Iho deugcrous ground of political controversy 
to publish tho articles in tho form of a Free 
Inbuno wlicre tbo opposing parties would 
bo able to makothemselves heardsimultaneousfy 
10 the same issue if possible so that theiuipar 
tiality of the journal would bo maintaiDoa 
• • • 

Our Comment and Criticism section is 
meant to enable all our readers to show the 
other side of the medal For lack of the 
necessary up to date documents and*other 
source* of accurate and adequate luforma 
fiou wo aro not always able to present botli 
sides of a question simultaneously m the 
same issue. 

It may bo mentioned hero incidentally 
that the note oi titled Mussolini A Genius 
and Patriot in the Modern Review for 
December 1920 pp 694 5 was sent by a 
<»ntributor whose initials were omitted 
through the inadvertence of the printer, the 
correction being made on page 
128 of the January number 


The Work of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust. 

, paper read before tho Indian Section 
of Uie Ro^yal Society of Arts by Mr C H. 
Bompas. C S I on the work of the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust, m so far as it relates to 
the work actually carried out by the Trust. 
IS au admirable one^ but the things that it 
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Uiiti uc atJ cr It.Ltlx t^ucLeJ u, o arts 
tie core froc tio i lot cl xi^r 

cf the ra'epaytrs cf Calmltx The tint put..k 
that cae in tta pap'-r u (L' loitial 

arxaDjtKent by ahicls lio leptt i&tatitii cf 
tie ratepayera cl Calcutta )iall aliiajA in 
i ffi ccnty la tbo It\,arJ Uuu^h t»ea at luir 
ouUtt the coulributioa of Uo ratipay r* wa» 
ccariy batf- 

1 lo tie lait fourteen ycara t^-o J cono 
cf the Tru^t hu nearly duut led lattu^ m 
Cleared frota -0 lalh.i to 3j*ti laalu 

•i Tie direct burden of ti o cost on tho 
Calcutta ratepayer which nai ortimatid at 
crgkt lakha, now amcucti to?0'>tabh< nUch 
u ia eaccis of the total ert^rcal dtnaal 

3. Tie percental*' of lit co>t propu»td 
to be borne direct by the Calcutta ratepayer 
tas risen ftou IJ'/a p c. lo W3 t c wltro 

tie juio trade net bean JU p r m 
place of tie JO p c prcpo«<cd, Itc term nal 
tax only U3 lo place of 10 p. c aod t c 
yonncial g uramcnl Id je c la plact f 
75 p c 

t The present annual tac mo f Ho 
Tm^t fvurttio ycara alter ita rnciplron i« 
3a » lakhs, Uio incrcacfl being 15‘/j lakhs n 
IJjtari on an espcctcd incon o of .0 bit 
II tte rate of incrtato «n future be tic an 
»od there drea not seem to be any itac n 
**hy It sLould not be the ni't captal mn 
arailablo for expenditure slould bo nearer 
30 crorcs than the estimated 7 CTOrc* 

If the abote facts are kept in mird and 
then tie work of Ho Trust rerlc «ed in tic 
1 bU of the schemea and cstimati^ prepartd 
previously one cannot iclp feeling n-ire 
uneastcc % wLcn the Trust pleads want f 
finance as tbo cause of nit pushing oii will 
tie iinpfOTcn ent works already lancliooed 

As stated by Mr liompas the csliiratcd 
sum available for net catilal 

expeedituro wax soven crorcs and 3I(S ts 
dlaJen Abbresbreos cstimato of cxpcndtluii 
based on an injptcHon of evtry propiit) 
included and a separate cstimato cf Its 
raluo was TVj crores gross and 3' J crorcs 
cct on land pins 04 lakhs on engineering 
works for imp rovimcnis m t! o city area and 
l*/i crorcs for engineering works in lie 
suburbs where land it was e tunated would 
not cost any thing tie Irust being able to 
amply recoup all co^ts tl rou;,h sale of surplus 
lands 

Vie now find that Ho capital cxpcndituro 
baa already exceeded nine crorcs gross 
whereas tbo major portion of the work sot out 


to tbo rep^^rt still ric-atca untoucbid* Tbo 
only rea» ut girea by Mr ILupii fir Hus 
state cl tings are H u I igb rate cf tnlere t 
at which fujr leans auouatiu„ U about J 
crerea cf rupKii nt.ro tVated during tbo years 
IJ 0 ta UJl tlobiBh cv:!! of ecginetnug 

n.atenaU djriCn tie sa'LO period, and the 
b 001 follu'VLd by a slump in laud valuer, 
tonuderreg tbo uuixpec’ed and alurrmal 
ructcaio iu H 0 tneu no of H o Tru t, the first 
two out of tbs three stated above map safil) 
bo unortd. ^Wth re,.ard to tbo turd tbe 
{ cello ore under theiniprt iou ti at it wa> 
He wron» policy of (ho Tru‘>t m trying lo 
ertata a ccnier m land and force up values that 
i avo brought about H is slat > of Hiingt ( rev ail 
iRg at prt ent and vvt should lure very niucli 
liked to I avo ruoro li„l I on that aspect of tl o 


case 

Mr Itompos secov ts lave been guilty of 
playin„ vsUb words wleoio stated that no 
o'* cial representation* wero over mado to Ho 
Trust fte abtinco of olUcial represcstaHuns 
vav only duo t Heir futility Ho Ciovern 
ment leirg tin ultiisito arbiter tbo geciiral 
feeling wa^ H at H cy wi uld always upli Id ihu 
Trust and keep u|> Heir irialigo Sutneruus 
represcotations which might not lavo stnctly 
complied with tho term* of tho Act and wiro 
n t thus strictly ollicial wiro howover mado 
I y tbo Corporation Uut ns H oy also found 
Heir way ultimalily into Hio wavto paper 
baskets even the Corporation ceased afUr u 
limo lo niako thou ri| rcscntaiionH Mr 
Uontpas has iimself ricognUed that Calcutta 
pinion wa« not oppo ed to tho impruveincnts 
but U» H 0 drjRtlc p 0 vers given to Iho Trust 
aod vvhea Hid people found that all their re 
fpuuiliona and obicdions wero circs In Ho 
vvildcrocsa H cy naturally ceased to make 
He e unavailion and unnecessary liforts 

Mr Uompas IiLo n any a letter man 
overy peony of wlo o ranngs aod ibo 
c st ol whesc maintciianco has como out of 
Ho Indian tnxparcra pockels could not resist 
tbo UmptatioQ of navlng a dig at tl o lodiaob 
ho las been associalcd with in his work Icie 
but H IS rs a phenomenon wo aro now so used 
to that wo hardly need lo fake any notico of 
it 


.uu I.UIICJ or 1110 
Trust IS octuated by loo much caution and 
Tc^ great tnriJily aud tbo ratepayers of 
Calcutta arc not getting valuo for tlicir 
money it is fourteen >car3 smeo Iho Irusl 
commenced operations and H is rcallv 
astonishing to H mk Uiut Hurrabazar, H o 
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greatest plague «pot in Calcutta, still remains 
absolutely uutoucbed It is no wonder that 
Hr Borapas pays sucb a high tribute to the 
resignation, cheorlulnts good sense and 
good temper of the citueus Other people 
sometimes call them by other iiamca lile 
apathy and helplessne s but that is merely 
a matter of opinion , 

We were disappointed to Dnd that though 
the rru«;t the Corporation tho Housing nod 
Tran'^port Committee and practically each 
and every public institution in Calcutta has 
urged upon tho authorities tho greater need 
of facilities of quicb transport tho Trust has 
so far done practically nothing beyond pro 
Tid ng a few wide roads It was in IbCO or 
tl ereaboutb that the question of a railway 
with 1 central station in tho city was bn>t 
discussed and nearly seventy years later wo 
are stiU discussing iL Heaven only knows 
when wo shall get any fuither 

In conclu ion we would like to say that 
as far as we can judge from available sources 
of information at the time of the British 
occtTpation, India was beliiud no other 
country in the world in point of civilizatioo 
prosperity or material development After 
hundred fifty years of British occupation we 
are possibly 300 years behind the advanced 
countries (f the world Progress nowadays 
IS so rapid that our only fear is that by the 
have finished our improvements 
other progressive cities migl t have gone on 
so much further that comparatively speaking 
we might be further behind them than we 
have ever been before 

H M S 


Pxrvasimgraha the firat two Adhyayas of 
the Adiparvau will bo published very 
shortly , 

Iho Board wo understand has spared 
uo pains to give to this edition tho strictest 
sciontihc form and character Iho constituted 
text IS based on a comparison of nity 
manu'^enpt'* collected fiom difTcrcnt parts 
of India and written in tho various Indian 
scripts The cnlical apparatus includes 
collations from tho important Kashmir version 
s also horn a rare llnithili manli‘'Cnpt 
from tho Ivathmandu library of ^epal 
material lying buried m Indian libraries, 
hitherto totally unutilised Iho editor has 
further made profitable u o of Abo valuable 
commentaries of four scholiasts De^abodha, 
Aijunamisra Rutnagaibha and Nilalantba 
iho constituted text has been prepared 
by the Geueial Editor Dr V S Sukthantar, 
in collaboration with tho Editorial Doard 
comprising the following scholars Prot 
Vaijanath k Rajvado, Sir Visbvanatb i 
1 aidya Bar at law Rev Dr K /iinmermauB 
S J , Prof Dr S G Paranjpe and Y 
h B Utgikar The fascicule which wih 
accompanied by a coloured illustration pre* 
pared under the direction of tho Chiel oi 
Aundb is being printed at tho kiruaya Sagar 
Press Bombay ,, 

Wq do not doubt that this >ssae ww 
fully justify the high expectations raided by 
the reputation of the scholars now in charge 
of Iho monumental work of editing critically 
the Great Epic of India. 


Tl e Mahabharata 

The world of Orientalists is familiar with 
the mission given in 1918 by Shnmant 
Bahcabeb Pant Pratinidhi Chief of Anndh 
to tho B! andarkar Oriental Re«tcarch 
Institute to prepare a criticil edition of the 
text of tl e llababharata. Tho work was 
inaugurated in April 1919 by the Nestor of 
Sanskrit research la India tho late Sir 
Raiukrisuna Gopal Bhandarkar who alas' 
lived to see only tbo tentative edition of tho 
\irataparvan prepared under the scheme 
by Hr N B Utgikar The Secretary of the 
newly constituted ilihabharata Editorial 
Board reporting further progress of the 
woik now announces that a fascicule 
containing the Parvanukramam and tho 


Calcutta University Convocation 
The usual annual convocation of the 
Calcutta University was held this year on 
the 19th February The most important item 
on the convocation programme has always 
been the addresses delivered by tho Chan 
cellor and the \ ice-Chancellor The Clnuccllor 
being the head of the Govern iient his 
xddress is always accepted as embodying 
official views on University and allied mattei^ 
Tie Vice Chancellors address «tinds for the 
opinions of those non official persons who 
in CO operation with the Government, carry 
on tho work of higher education in Bengal 
It IS in the Vice-Chancellors address that wc 
look Qveiy year foiaresumh of tho University 
affairs of the previous year Tlits year al»o 
the Tice Chancellor Hr Jadunatb Sukar 
gives us in his convocation addres*! a hst ot 
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outstanding event) condeclcd with tho Umver 
Mty, before ho proceeds to have a heart to 
heart Wk with the new graduates regarding 
their future life and ideals. 

Jlr Jadunath Sarkar begins his address 
with the usual expression of gratitude and 
paying of compliments to the Chancellor and 
then gees on to recount the important items 
of the years University history lie tells us 
that during the year under review the 
University passed a School Code formulated 
for the guidance of all non Government 
Schools This it IS expected will bring order 
and uniformity in an organisation set up to 
educate the children of a people numbering 
45 million'! The Senate has also approved 
of a Scheme for creating a Board of 
Secondary Nducation whi»,h will relieve the 
University of the heavy burden of School 
Supervision and enable it to pay undivided 
attention to higher education only 

Next we are told that dnriog the year 
nndcr review the University adopted Bnally 
the pnnciple of using the vernaculars as the 
medium of school teaching and examination 
The University has also made during the 
year a definite stand against the graduu 
decline in the standard of examination and 
the consequent lowering of the intellectual 
eqaipment of college students In both the 
above items we find much to congratnute 
the Senators of the University of Calcutta 
The Tice Chancellor also tells us that during 
the year some much needed changes have 
been effected in medical teaching leading to 
better instiuction a higher standard of examin 
ations and a more comprehensive course of 
studies. 

Among other items of information the 
^ ice-Chancellor gives us a running summary 
of the financial help received by the Driver 
sity from the Government dunngthe larf low 
years. An average annual grant of 4 09000 
daring the last five years, a special annual ^aut 
of Rs 1 29 000 to non government Colleges 
for building laboratories and libraries agrant 
of Rs two lakhs to finish the third storey of 
the Asutosh Building a lakh and a half 
yearly for the last two years to several non 
government colleges for meeting their main 
tenanco charges and the expenditure incur 
red in connection with carrying on prot 
graduate teaching for the University in the 
Presidency College are mentioned by the 
Vice Chancellor as Govern uental grants to 
tho University Ho does not appear to be 
satisfied with these grants only , for he says 


I am confident that tho Post graduate departmeut 
of this umveraity caa afford to bo judged by us 
wor» and when tne five yearly term of tho 
grant is over weshall l>e able to make out a siron„ 
case for an increase in its amount 

In another place 3Ir Sarkar compliments 
Lord Lytton tho Chancellor for having kept 
bis promise (m a generousi and full measure) 
to help the University financially His hopes 
of tndacing Govemmeot to increase the 
grants in future perhaps docs not rhymo 
perfectly with his entire satisfaction with 
whatever Lord Lytton has done for the 
University but this may probably be ex 
plained by the fact that tho Vice Chancellor 
did not expect anything more from Lord 
Lytton and did not think it courteous and 
10 good form to express dissatisfaction with 
the work of a depaiting Chauccllor vho has 
riven above the traditions of his Government 
ID affording a fair amount of financial help 
to the University The Vice Chancellor next 
tamed to tbo luteltectunl affairs of the 
University He pointed out bow tho scholars 
connected with the University were progres 
sively making a name in tbo world of leur 
ning He enlogisod Dr Suniti Kumar 
Cbatterjee Dr Niranjau Piasad Chakravartx 
and Dr Prabodb Cbaodn Bagchi for their 
achievements in the field of linguistics and 
arcbicology 

Turning to tho conditions of service endured 
by the teachers of tho University Mr Sarkar 
emphasised the necessity for improving the 
saniQ. la regard to security of tenure 
Another great need was that of Providing 
tbo professors readers and lecturers with 
adequate bousing near tho University area 
for at present moot of them live too far 
away from tho University* area to help the 
Students in moro ways than by delivering 
llio necessary number of lectures at tbeir 
appointed hours 

The University Science College is at 
present split up into two pirU the Biojogy 
department being sitnated several miles 
away from the roam institution Mr Sarkar 
said that the Biology department should be 
located nearer the roam Science College 
The advantago of this is obvious Moreover 
by eff ctmg such an iroprovemeut this 
department will benefit largely by the help 
of Sir J C Bose who has offered to help it 
if it IS located near the mam Science College 
which IS next door to Sir J C Bose s 
Institute 
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The Secret of Nation Bnilding 


Mr Jadnnath Sarkars Convocation address 
contains some very thoughful words 'We 
reproduce some of them below for the benefit 
of the would be Nation Builder and Reformer 


To the rare scholar the legacy of his Dnivereitj 
a scientifically trained intellect, methodical 
J abits of wor£ a quenchless thirst for tinth To 
the specialist it s technical skill m his specul 
branch of work The professional man will expect 
irorn it tlie necesary mental equipment for 
practising his profession Others will look for a 
general liberal culture as the result of their 
^ of supreme 

relations with other men and 
te^h University can 

® “°re universally than 
Sght community of life and 

.R Spiritual side of our nature 

and private we are bound to 

dimr 1“ “^°3t malteis of 

vpMu •“ their method of m 

thoir ethical code and even 

„ '?“* ““‘I' caste and climate 

that°rM?u"^ 1 * ttptttig men m all thiOBs 
Kiahl ‘ i**" «’s™<tal 8 cl hie Ml! 

S demonstrated tie eiislcnce 

neonlo '“'f* Il'slofr oteres that no 

S n?Ie,Jn^?l,?™°?s ““ ““ become 

Smmtioile of tiS .s'® FW'Slnd Mine el this 
mrao u 0,11, k„ '* 1 °“"'“ 9“! establishes it 

as 

^ Me ’P opporluDiiios 

thai kao j , social standing A nation 

community of Me and thought 
^ Sent^of portonaluy and 

Its (SnPR dl ‘'3 leaders 

genm lut hvi PS* depend upon one king or 
covcrainn^PlJ ancient b^nalo of Rome its 

The r.Pk 'T*.*® « assembly of kiogT 

chosen E^'° rtf ^fi “i particular race is tho 
country is^sUned’*?^^'^ that a rarticnlar 
all othciR --ta Ya Pre^idcnco to lord it over 
to tho tc^h L of^fo ° scicnlifio troth codItiit 

OU.^ n« e? Sit VeSr, ““““S' pyde such 
«<“! of the Promoted Iho real 

divmitj and indmdiui tr^^ ,n «^*®** 0 B 
and mute life, has suw^^i “***®re 
divciBe trilfcs a3d^racc«.*^1^i„P i “‘S'^wfaUng 

naUt.n« and even foffid ^rld^rini?/P“.r®“^ 
were tho ten tnbos tUl nestled rn .ki'i 
the seven hilled citj bach arc tho lupw 


who^ laureate has boasted ‘ Saxon and Norman 
and Uane arc we ” 

This ever-expanding community of life and 
thought has I een the secret of origin tho vital 
force the binding cement of the world empires of 
mcient Rome and modern Britain On the other 
hand tho races that have clung to the lines of 
cnmmunal cleavige mngaified the differences m 
the extennis of life and thought and ignored tho 
unity possible m the essentials may have prodneed 
a few great poets holy saints or master craftsmen 
but thej have contnbuted nothing of endunug 
;ralue to the ever-growing civilization of the world. 
To such races we can say, 

1.0 ' all your pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre 1 

Associating with such a people is like travelling 
with a coddled darling of his mother who can live 
only on certain special di«hes cooked m a 
special manner by the ladies of his family *f 
we emphasise the external differences between 
man and man, creed and creed if we constantly 
harp on the special genm» of our race, tho an 
cient heritage of our country and our unique 
pos tiOD as a peculiar people with a peculiar mis 
Sion on earth then we shall only miss the subs 
tanco for the shadow 

It IS the dnfy of a University to impress this 
se<^t of national progre's upon all who como 
under its inflnence. to convince them of its supremo 
importance and to send them forth into the 
world to preach and practise it . , 

Let us strive honestly, manfully, ccas"lcssly 
*0 acquire this community of life and thongnt 
with the wide ever moving civilized world let m 
giTO up nur'ing our provincial or sectarian pnde 
and prejudice ind then and then only will M 
iDdm nation be possible. Then and then only 
will an Indian nation bo capable of nsing to o 
subhmer lipight where national dilferences and 
prejudices slink away m shame and give place to 
a rerognition of the supreme claims of the bioad 
esi uuDianily the common brotherhood of all 
men id a lovng equal family of nations This 
uDivcr^ism this world embracing humanity has 
been taught by the most ancient philosophers of 
our land and bj our latest master 'icgcr whose 
mcsssago has hid a healing balm on the heart of 
war stricken Europe Let our Lnucr«ity mahe 
Ibis community of lifo and thought the intelleo- 
lual propertj aud tlio rule of conduct of every one 
of her sons if we wush to see a new dawn of 
peace and hope in our land 


The Vice-Chancellor s Friendliness 
to Governmeut 


Anybody who takes tho trouble to go 
through Mr Jadunath Sarkars Conrocatioa 
address will see flat Mr Sarkar is not one 
who J3 constitutionallya thirst for the blood of 
linlish ouicials He does not belioro i« the 
Boperrority or cho<cnne^s' of Iho Brili h 
race but does nof, at the same time find it 
Tcpnganant to work in co-operatiou with 
those Britishers who aro at present masters 
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of Indian’s destiny In Ins Convocation 
address he shows a good deal of fnendluioss 
to tho Government and this has been 

explained by his critics m tho pn-ss to 
mean that Hr Sirfcar is a hired shvo ot 
tho Government or something equally bad 
He wonld strongly oppose any attempts by 
the Government to o£Bcnli»o tho University 
for we do not believe that any good can 
come of such an arrangement , rather it will 
rain the fntnre of higher edncalton m 

llengal It is of the greate^it importance 
that the Univeisity should be dcmocraUcally 
managed by it* own members and we do 
hope the constitution of the Unner*ity will 
be suitably changed for tho fullest realisation 
of this ideal Hr Jadnoath Sarkar will 
undoubtedly take the lead in ellecting nuy 
such change Vs lor tho friendship shown 
by him to the Oovernnient in In* Convoca 
tion addre's we are not convinced that it 
can bo accepted as a receipt conOrmiog the 
xale of Mr Sarkar s soul to tho British 
Government. On the other hand de 
monstration of exuberant friendship ha* 
always be^s a foaturo of convocation addres 
scs and as such may bo accepted as merely 
conventional and formal A few quotations 
from some previons convocation addresses 
delivered by the late Sir Asuto<h Mulberjec 
who was a "Tiger ’ for freedom would show 
how m their convocation addre«ses oven tho 
mo«t advertised defenders of academic liber 
ties poured out honey to the British lords of 
India In the heat of tho Swadeshi dajs Sir 
Ashutosh once used the words quoted below 
He have the CTacioua annoiinceracnt ly His 
hicellPDcy the Chancellor about the foundal on 
of a University Professorship which las been 
received by all with feel nga of intense sati'f icl on 
ana which will make the adm nistratioo of His 
Mceltencv gratefuliv remembered for ever as tho 
era of elTecUvo and sibstantial support by the 
onto to ihe cause of the hiahest cduraton of 
Indian youths ( Convocation Addr ss 1908 Sco 
Convocation Addrcoses Tol H p 1102] 


In 1912 Sir Asulosli llukherjee "aid — 

, I rejoice m the thought that I am jD*iified in 
dammit our learned Chancellor as a sympathiser 
with the new aspirations, and to make on this 
fwint a statement hnal and crowning as it were!. 
It IS to me a source of the most intense satis'actuin 
and pride that the special need of tho Indm 
wnich I am now endeavouring to set forth 
beep clearly discerned and emphatically stated by 
no le«» an authority than our wue and Rracious 
tung imperor himself lor m his ever memorable 
reply to the Address prestnted by our Univepuij— 
s reply which we have resolved to engraae cn 
marble m letters of eold — efd, eta E Coavocation 
Addresses. V ol 1\ 1227] 


Iq recent tiraos (1921) Sir Asutosh said 
in connection with conferring an honorary 
degree on the Prince of Wales 

What then can b' more eminently befitting than 
that he (the I nnco of Wales) should prove to bo 
one of the greitcst of ambassadors tliat have eve* 
serr^ tlio British people -the founders of com 
monwt»aUh«« the p oncers of progres'i the stubborn 
defenders ot 1 berty ’ 


It 13 indeed by a wise dispensation of I'lovideace 
that tho dest nies of India have been united 
to thoso of a Western nation so progiessive and 
enlightened as Great Britain th s has rendered it 
possible for us to maintain and develop our hiidil} 
chenshv.d national culture we look for coorade- 
sli p to the nation which has b n a lesson to 
opnre sor* an example to the oppressCU and a 
S^inctnary for the nghls of mankind —that comrade- 
ship which IS the key to alt wellleing and 
happiness in the demo'Ta ic life of the Briti«h 
Fnpire to-day comradeship betveen nation and 
nation betw.»eD race and race between people of 
all ranks m all walks of life [Convocation 
VdJrcsses Vol % pp IlSiilj 


Such words as the above abound in 
Dcaily all the convocation addresses delivered 
bv a long hoe of "V ice Cbaoceilors who have 
built lip the present University and Mr 
Jaduoalh Sarkar s address does not differ 
in spirit Irom any delivered by any previous 
\ice Chanceitor Rather, it is loss honeyed 
compared to wbat wo have quoted above 


Mr Sarkar s Oversight 

Ho has forgotten to mention the names 
of people who have died during tho rear 
after serving tbo University for a long 
time Sneh a one we remember in Rat 
Bahadur A C Bose than whom tho 
University seldo n had n sincerer and more 
devoted servant. 

All the credit that Mr Sarkar has given 
to Lord Lytton may also not go to him fully 
Tliero have been other outstanding persons 
who should have been named who helped 
to make the Government see reason 
^ Among tho scholars named by Mr sarkar 
v-o do not find tho names of some notable 
figures in the field of science. The scientists 
of the University have been rather 
neglected in the 'Vice-Chancellots address 


Arrival in India of British Secretary 
of State for Air ^ 

Lord Irwm gravely uttered the foliowin^r 
sentences la the Conncil Chamber at Delhi” 
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A recent event of ouUfandins mtereat haa been 
tho arrival m India of the Secretaiy of Stato for 
Air m the first of the great air liners sent oot to 
this country by llie Imperial Airwaj s Company 
In so far as India is concerned this dovclopment 
of aviation marks tho introduction into tho country 
of a nevr form of civil tran'ipoit India is a country 
of vast dis anixs 3 it lias hitherto been reckoned 
The iDcrea <kI speed of air transport coupled with 
tho facilities winch it oilers for Burmonntms 
geographical obstacles will be a potent factor u 
SiortcDiDft tho communication of India with other 
countriLs and also m 1 nking up her own wides. 
prcai provinces thus drawing tnem more closely 
icgLtlier as members of a Bin„le nation 

Every word in the above extract is true 
and yet there can bo no greater insult and 
menace V to India than tiio introduction 
of aviation in it without preiiously making Iho 
lea'-t fcffott to tram Indiins in civil and 
militaiy a\ lation Aviation would be tbo stiong- 
c'^tlink m tho chain of Indus slavery, if tbo 
exclusion of her children from learning and 
practising it hero were continued fhey aro not 
naturally lucapable IndraLal Ray fought in tho 
air force gallantly and died in tho world war 
C'lit'iml’itwardhan has douo good work as a 
flight captain m Afghanistau Qiven tbo 
training and tho opportunity, Indians can 
shnj in aviation as they baio done in other 
fibldo 

How would I>ord Invin liavo liked tho 
arrival of a German air pilot in Ontam if 
Rntishers had been prevented in their 
own country from learning or uodcrtaking 
aviation ? 


m India cempiises 16 squadrons organised 
m 8 wings of 2 squadron each , the 
Aircmft Depot and Aircraft Ports are 
directly tinder Royal Air Forca Headquarters 
India Its establishment is 23 officers and 
l,7o7'British and 139 Indian of other ranks 
Thus there is not one Indian officer m 
the British Indian Air bervice and it is tho 
deliberate policy of tho Government to keep 
Indians out of Artillery Tank and Air force , 
whereas we find that in all Asiatic States 
including Sum and Afghanistan not to speak 
of Japan, China, Turkey aud Persia, that 
nationals aro becoming proficient m aerial 
navigation Afghanistan is employing Russian 
experts to tram Afghan aviators, m Persia 
French and German experts aro establishing 
air stations , and in Turkey the Government 
has decided to establish a special school for 
training aviators and a factory to build air 
ship Tho people of India aro not inferior 
to those of any other land , what India lacks 
is a national Government and a far sighted 
programme for national rcgeiioration 

Our people sliould, not rest contented 
with raerelv blaming tbo British Government. 
They should organise private national effi 
cieocy India should send capable engineers 
to Italy, France, Germany and other coua 
tries to roaster tho science and art of 
aeronauticv 




Oay Model ol S) Nandalal Boses Death of Satee 
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WASTAGE OP INDIA S MANPOWER 

BY RAJAKI KANTA DAS uuu,u.sc Pb»D 


I Inti odcction 

T he greatest assets of a nation aro its 
bnman resoorces. upon tbe conservation 
and at IisatiOQ of which depend both its 
progress and prosperity Alan power is that 
part of the human resources which is directly 
or indirectly concerned with the creation 

of social values such as those which are 
ethica! rel gious, aesthetic and economta 
Sometimes the term is used to loclude only 
thoss persons who are engaged in the creation 
of economic values or national wealth In 
the Utter sense man power is synonymous 
with labor That labor is the directing factor 
the productive process is too evident to 
require any discussion Equally important 
IS man power in various social and political 
activities The development of the physical 
and mental energies of the people and the 
transformation of these energies into creative 
forces IS the supreme end of society 

2 Tolcme Or Man rowu 


56 per cent, of the total consisting of 92 
million meq uud 86 million women as shown 
m the table below — 

Indus Han tower Lv 1921 
Classes Persons of all ages Persons between 15 <& 60 
Men ^ ?C4 uj^niilhons peroen aga 

■jy omen 1 5o 86 56 

Total 319 178 66 

Owing to the vastness of her human 
resources India has also the largest volume 
of mao power in the world with the excep- 
mn or China But m proportion to the total 
human resources the man power in lad a u 
only fair as comi ared with other countries, 
under as shorn below It will be seen that the 
proportiooal man power in the ten countries 
consideration vanes from f2 per cent m the 
United States to 61 per cent la Puropeaa 
Hass a. as against 5G per cent In India which 
stands ninth in, the list 

Proportion of Man power m Various 
Couutnes (in millions) • 


01 the wbridsarea of 54 2 m llion square 
“lies India occupies 18 m II on square 
“lies or 3 3 per cent of the total A st 11 
larger proportion of the whole of mankind is 
const luted by her population which with the 
exception of China represents the largest 
Unman resources of the world Of the wcHd s 
estimated population of 1 8oO m 11 ons in 1921 
India possessed 31 J millions or ).l per cent 
The period of life between the agee of 
15 and 60 may be regarded as tl e most 
active in the creation of social values and 
all persons of this period may be said to 
cepresent a nation s man power From this 
point the volume of India a maopover 
•n 1921 amounted to 178 million persons or 


France 19U 39 

Eo'Hatid 
ttValea 1911 36 106 

USA 19 0 106 33 7 

Beleum 1010 Ti 
Span 1910 2i 4 

Germany 19 0 C4 l? 7 

Japan 19 0 oG 16 I 

Itay 1911 33 9 2 

lod a 199 319 03 

Rnssa 19 0 90 19 1 


pemona between 
„ 15 too- 
Jien Women 

119 p-J 


Ifs 


c-'S 

61 


113 
37 0 
317 
19 2 


1994 pp. 
1 1^4 


— '3/1 46 

,.^ 101 Slai suque 
'P. 1 J4 9o ( ensus of Ind a, 19 1 
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3 WoEKERS A>d Dependants 

Of the SW millions of India’s 
occupational statistics are available for dio 
millions of which 46 per cent are workers 
and 54 per cent dependants Assuming that 
the remaining 3 millions have the same 
proportion of workers and dependants, the 
number of dependants would ataount to li2 
millions and of workers to 146 millions, the 
latter consistingof iOO million raenand 46 million 
women (Ceiwus of India, 1921, Rfport, 1 
284 85) , .. 

In comparison with other countries, the 
proportion of workers to dependants docs 
not seem to be unfavourable to India, as 
shown in the table below It will be seen 
that the proportion of workers to dependants 
in the nine countries under consideration 
varies from 55 per cent in Franco to 41 per 
cent in the United States as against 46 m 
India, which stood fourth in the list 

Proportion of Workers to Dependants in 
the Chief Countries * 

. ’Workers Dependant 


1 

1 

|Si 

Si 

(sf 

-1 

Franco 

1911 ^39 

21 

55 

18 

Austria 

1910 23 

15 

53 

13 

Italy 

India 

19U 34 

18 

47 

18 

1921 319 

146 

40 

172 

England & 
Wales 

IhU 36 

16 

46 

20 

Germany 

1907 63 

28 

45 

34 

Belgium 

1910 7 

3 

43 

4 

Hungary 

1910 21 

9 

43 

12 

H3A 

1920 100 

42 

40 

64 


lb musl UB leuieuiocieu buai. w 

the lack of compulsory primary edocation, a 
large number of children aged nine were 
eligible for factory work, when the census 
was taken and children aged twelve and 
helping in field work were included among 
active workers in the industrial census 
(Ousits of India, 1921, Report I 240) If 
these children are excluded from the class 
of workers as in the case of other countries 
the picportional number of workers would 
be much lower 

The figures for workers are, however, too 

nr P'.vpn lha mirnKpi- nt ..tp.1 


working age period m India K 

India 1921, Import, I 241), would amount 
to 156 millions or about 49 per ceotof tne 
total, that is, 10 millions more than the 
figures given m the industrial c^sus ^“5 
the working period lasts beyond 
50 or even 55, the last age being themaxiraum 
for goverment officials in India. There is no 
doubt that most of the officials can work and 
often do work efficiently beyond ^f^t 
that the period between the ages of 15 and 
assumed for man power in geopl can aiso 
be safely taken for active work m 
occupations According to this via * 
number of active workers in India would 
amonnt to 178 millions . 

The dirision ol the population into 
workers and dependants is, however, 
or less arbitrary The dependants consist ^ 
such classes of the people as the 
( 1 ) the disabled and inarm , (21 the ol 
and retired, (3) mhuls and nhildreu , and 
(4) household workers ARJdOSli fte 
three classes may be classed as ' 

honsehold workers are as active _ 

orodnction of social values as any 
class engaged in so called gainful 

The number ef the active male «rk«s 

would accordingly amount to 92 “'"‘““f, “J, 
oi the active female workers to 86 mi I n® 
instead of 100 millions and 46 mll o"> 
respectively, as given in the mdusinm 
census Among the 86 million 

workers are included 46 million 
gainful occupations and 40 million ^5^.. . 
in households It must be remembered tow 
most of the gainful workers are also hou 
hold workers and women begin house 
work much earlier than 15 These j°“a„ 
in the numbers of workers and dependa 
would make very little difference 
estimating the proportion of wastage. 


ino ngures lor wotKers are, However, too 
low Even the number of the persons aged 
between 15 and 50 which is regarded by 
the industrial census to be roughly the 


•Adapted. Annuaire Statisti>iue France, 
ip. 102 03 


4 The Disabled And Infieu 

In every country, there is a clps 
people who are defective or disabled 
have been made senile or infirm 
old age. These are the persons 
truly dependants and deserve sympethe 
and charitable treatment by society , ^ 

of the advanced nations have ‘fiTeir 
various forms of social insurance for to 
care, but in India such persons still depeu 
upon their relatives or on private charity* 
Persons who have reached tbo *5° 

70 or more might roughly be classed 
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lofirm porsoDS. Tbo Dumber of sacb persons 
IQ India amounted to 5 millions or 17 per 
cent of the total m 1921 (Ccusi/a of Indxa^ 
192t Rfpori 1128) In comparison wjth 
other countries, tbe number of io6rm persons 
IS tbe smallest m India, as shonn m the 
table belo\c' It nill bo seen that the per 
centage of infirm persons in tbe seven 
countries under consideration vanes from 
49 IQ France to 24 m Germany, as against 
1 7 in India. 


Persons aged TO and over m 
various Countries « 


Country 

Year 

Total population Persons aged 
in nuUions 0 and over 

Number percenU 
in age of 

millions total 

Franca 

1911 

99 

19 

49 

I’iai'y 

EcffUnd d: 

fjri 

So 

IS 

3T 

vica 

1911 

SG 

10 

30 

Austria 

101O 

29 

8 

30 

IiDneary 

1910 

21 

C 

29 

Gertnanr 

1910 

C-i 

18 

2S 

India 

lO'^l 

319 

oO 

17 


The reason why India has the smallest 
number of infirm perrons is that her rate 
of mortality is the highest To this mu^t 
also be added the defectives, whose number 
amounted to 8 million in 1921 including 
the it«ane draf route blind and lepers 
{Stfibslical Abstract for British India 1020 
po3) This appears to bo an under estimate 

5 Presiatuiie Dzaths 

One of the most important causes of the 
loss of India s man power is premature 
death. The average longevity of men in 
India IS 24-8 years and of women 24.7 years 
or an unweighted average of <.475 
years for both men and women This 
mean age has been practically maintained 
in India with very slight variations 
during the past 40 years as shown 
by the statistics of longevity given below 
It will be seen that the average longevity 
for both men and women was 2485 years 
m 1881 and fell to 24 75 years in 1921 
Ihe vanations are so slight that the average 
longevity may be said to have remained 
practically the same 


Adapted. -Annoaire Statistique, France 1924 


Average longevity in India from 1881 
to 1921. • 


Year 

Hen 

Women 

Total 

unweighted 

average 

Vanation 

Index 

No 

1881 

24 » 

252 

24 S5 

100 

1891 

24 4 

249 

24 65 

99 2 

1901 

24 7 

251 

2490 

1002 

1911 

24 7 

24 7 

24 70 

99 4 

1921 

24.8 

24.7 

24 7o 

990 


Compared with other countries tbo 
longevity of mean life is tbe shortest m 
India ns shown in the table below It will 
be seen that tbe mean life in tbo nino 
countries under coD<>ideratioo vanes from 
55G years id Norway to 44 3 years m Japan 
as against 247 years in India Taking the 
average longevity of all other countries 
which IS 50 yearc as base the index of 
Indus longevity is only 45 


Average Longevity m Various Couatnc* T 


Country Year 

Korway 19t5 

pouih Africa 10 0 

Holland 1015 

foglaod and Wales 1010 
polled States 1010 

yraoce IDIO 

percaaDy 1010 

Italy 1010 

lOtO 

India 1021 


Avorage 
osgevity 
5o0 
5u6 
651 
ol 5 
500 
485 
474 
470 
44.3 
24 7 


Index 

iio 

111 

111 

no 

103 

100 

97 

Do 


It IS thus seen that in order to keep up 
her social population India has to spend 
122 percent more energy than the average 
^f other countries under consideration The 
teal loss to tho country i« however still 
higher If the first fourteen years of child 
hood forming tho debit side of life are 
Subtracted tbe man power period becomes 
iioly about II years in India as against 36 
years in other countries It might be 
bomted out here that the low mean life in 
India also cuts down the old ago period 
^ compared with other countries This 
Oonsideration would however make so little 
diOerence in calculations that it might be 
Neglected It is thus seen that the average 
active period of Indus manhood or woman 
hood 13 only 31 percent as compared with 
that in other countries But the actual loss 
1% still greater Since the usefulness of a 
Person to society increases with his growth 


• Census of India 1J‘’1 Report t 128 
t Annuaire btaUBUgue France 1024 p205 
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iQ knowledge and expeiience be becomes 
more valuable in the later periods than m 
the former The average man or woman in 
India does not get the chance of acqmnng 
this higher social usefulness 

6 Useless Mothebhood 


The propagation of race is a natural 
phenomenon But the number of women 
who take part in the propagation of 
children varies in hme and place llie 
progress of hygiene and medicine has 
decreased the death rate in almost all 
advanced countries within the last half a 
century or more and at the same time 
there has been a gradual diminution id the 
birth rate as shown m the table below it 
will be seen that in the course of fifty years 
the average birth and death rates m eight 
European countries fell from the quiqueonial 
averages of 372 and 2^7 percent for the 
years 1871 75 respectively to 253 and 167 
percent in 1921 The birth and death rates 
ID India varied from the averages of 358 
and 2 74 per cent for 188o 90 respectively 
to3 0o per cent in 19*1 

Variations in Birth and death Rates in Various 
Countries 1870 7o to 1921 • 


Country 

Births per 100 
ln*'abi ants 

Deaths per 100 
InhabitaDlR 

England 

1&71 

1921 

1871 75 

1921 

and \Salcs 

3 50 

224 

220 

l'2l 

Germany 

389 

261 

282 

148 

Austna 

3 93 

2-28 

326 

171 

Hungary 

428 

229 

454 

193 

Belgium 

32G 

2 19 

234 

13o 

France 

25j 

2 07 

250 

1 77 

Span 

3G5t 

30o 

300t 

215 

Italy 

3fa9 

3)4 

3{e 

1 75 

Aveiage 

372 

2f'3 

297 

167 

India 

35S§ 

3 22 

2 4§ 

306 


Now in the ideal condition of society 
fecundity should be adaptalive te regulated 
according to social needs. Most of the 
countries scarcely need any lucrease in 
population unless for purposes other than 
social welfare and such an ideal condition 
has been more or less achieved by France 
71 0 population of India is already too largo 
to ne.d any augmentation at least for the 
next half a century Her biilh rate could 


al^(l ueiuianj lluncary liance 

and iiai> nf»ly ron'ii tui d 
t lur IbGU- U g tor ISSo-OO 


be adapted to her deate rate with a small 
margin for safety If her death rate could 
be brought down from 306 percent to 167 
percent, which is the average death rate of 
the countries under consideration her birth 
rate could also be reduced from 3 2’ per 
cent to 1 67 per cent that is her birth 
rate could be decreased by 51 per cent In 
other words 49 per cent of the women 
annually undergoing motherhood in India 
could be saved from unnecessary 
gestation and lactation and the consequent 
troubles 

At the birth rate of 3 22 per cent the 
number of mothers in India would amount 
to 102 millions m 1921 out of which about 
5 million women could thus be saved from 
unnecessary motherhood It most be 
remembered that the largest number of 
the infants born every year die before they 
reach childhood or youth anyway The 
extent of loss to a mother through the loss 
of her child can not be determined in 
material terms But if tlie gestation lactation 
rearing and devitalising cause a mother to 
lose at lea t sis months of her time the 
loss to India through 5 million unnecessary 
or unsuccessful mothers would amount to 
the productive and creative energy of 
million women a year 


7 Tbe Old A^D Retired 

There is another class of so called depen 
dant persons who have retired from active 
participation in gainful occupations, but 
who aro still useful members of society -^1* 
persons between the ages of CO and ‘ti 
might roughly represent this class There 
weie 114 million such persons or 3 6 P®*" 
cent of the total in India in 1921 
of India J921f Report 1 128 Adapted ) As 
compared with other countries the proportion 
of old and retired persons in India i® 
the smallest in the world as shown 
the table below It will be “een that the 
proportion of the old and retireo 

persons in the nine countries under coo 
sideratioo vanes from 7 7 per cent. 
Franco to 4 3 per cent m the United States 
as against 3G per cent m India Tbe *;n*“‘* 
proportion of such persons in the Um*® 
Slates IS due to the fact that a large nu oher 
of her population are immigrants, who 
there in the piime of their life but m 
it is due to premature death 
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Proporlion of Old and Retired Persons 
in Yanons Countries 


Country 

lear Percentage of total 

France 

]9U 

77 

Italy 

1911 

65 

Japan 

1913 

57 

Hungary 

1910 

53 

Austria 

1910 

5^ 

England andWales 1911 

51 

Germany 

1910 

57 

United States 

1920 

43 

India 

1921 

36 

Owing to education and 

experience in 

illeront branches 

of social 

activities, this 


class of people is a source of great benefit 
to every country But India is deprived ot 
their experience for two reasons — First 
owing to the lad of facilities for education 
and training either as cliildreo or as aduUs 
they fail to acquire in the active period of 
their life the same socially beneficial ox 
perience as in other countries Second there 
scarcely exists any organisation for utilising 
tlieir experience for social purposes Ahhoiigh 
a few of them are engaged in difTereot lind» 
of social woik the experience of Ibe nnjority 
of them 18 lost to the country 


8 Infants and CiittJJRt-N 


Children arn the most important of the 
human resources of a countrr Because of 
their helpless condition, society owes them 
both duty and sympathy Moreover as they 
are the prospective members, of society the 
cooservalioa and development of tbeir 
physical strength and mental energy are of 
paramount importance to a nation 

In l*)2l, the number of children under 
the ago of 15 amounted to 124 millions or 
39 per cent of the total population of India. 
In compmson with other countries India 
has the largest pioporliou of children. 
shown ID the table below It will be 
seen that tho proportion of children nnder 
15 varied from 2o3 per cent in trance to 
354 per cent in Japan, as against SO per 
ctnt. ID India 

PropoitioD of Children in Various Countries.* 
Total pop'da r«rocsnroer lo 
tionm millions yeais of ase 
Couotrj \ear Number r^n^nt- 

m ag«» ol 
miUiOES total 

t ranee 10U 0 10 1 


IJ) Ih ilui,ttnli,ih dfT 
Alleryl tdrivKn Ur haMefunj p. 2b0, 

’f l,fi>crU / . 

* * oinputtiL [i\Hu<3)ie SUhMiiiit tT^net 10.4 
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1910 

Enirland and 
Wales 1911 
United Slates 1910 
Italy 1911 

Germany 1920 

Spain 1910 

Japan 1920 

Indu 1921 


34 G 
GO 4 
191 
55 9 
3189 


( 2-2 

n 

294 
11 7 
172 
G7 
198 
J240 


305 

319 

33 G 

34 0 
350 

35 4 
390 


Of theso 124 million children, 40 millions 
or 126 per cent, of the total population were 
under tho age of 547 millions or 14 8 per 
cent were between 5 and 10, and 37 
millions or 116 per cent were between 10 
and 15 as shown below — 


Classification by age of Children in India 1931* 


Ages 

Number in 

Percentage of 


millions 

total population 

05 

40 

12b 

5 10 

47 

148 

10 15 

37 

116 

Total 

124 

39 


By far tho major part of the physical 
strength of the children, c«pecially of the 
mfaot-t remain' undeveloped or is lost to 
the country What the infants need are 
sufficient nutrition and proper care Gut the 
supply of milk has become notoriously in* 
sufficient ID agricultural’ Indians compared niUi 
industrial Eogland or Germany Moreover, 
the extreme poverty of the majonty of the 
people, from onc-third to two thirds of whom 
are c&timated to bo on tho verge of starva* 
tion, scarcely gives aoy opportunity for 
proper Dutnlioo to the infants To this 
must be added tbo ignorance of proper sani 
tatioo It IS DO wonder that infant mortality 
IS the highest m India, as shown in tho 
tablo below It will be seen that while tho 
infant mortality vanes from 1 5 per lOU 
childicQ born alive m Logland and 'Males 
to 1G6 jD Japan it reaches ns high as 194 
in India 


Infant Jlcilaliiy m Yanons Counfries.T 
Country Year Per 100 Children 


born IiviDsr 

Fngland and Wales 19'’4 7 5 

Franco 19 ">4 8 5 

Belgium 1922 J07 

Germany l‘>>4 )08 

Spain 1923 145 

1018 Ihl 

Japan 19>2 160 

India l'i>i j9^ 


• Cfi»ei.scf Itd^ 1921 Rfport. 1 123 
t A<la»»f(l AonnAtre qoa France l^H 

p.fhU Census ol lad a. TJl Report. I 131 ’ 
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It has been estimated that over two 
million children die in India every year m 
their infancy, in addition to a large 
number of the still born The number of 
children who die before reaching youth 15 
considerable Ten million children die 
between the ages of 10 and 15 But the 
number of those who suffer from ill nutri- 
tion and bad sanitation is much larger than 
those who succumb They are left as life- 
long victims either to succumb soon after or 
to carry on their life process m broben 
health i-nd spirit to the detriment of the 
wealth and welfare of the country 

Equally important is the loss arising from 
the lack of conservation and development 
of the mental faculty of India s vast child- 
hood The period of childhood 13 more or 
less indefinite but it might be said to extend 
from 5 to 14 inclusive, as has been assumed 
in this study Eow, in almost all civilised 
countries, there exists free and compulsory 
primary education for children, although the 
period of such educatiou differs m different 
codDtries Under her present political and 
economic conditions if it is assumed that 
the peiiod between 5 and 10 should form 
the period of compulsory primary education 
ID India, the number of children eligible for 
primary edacation would amount to 47 
millions, of whom only 6 millions were 
receiving primary education in la21. and 41 
million children remained without any provi- 
sion for education 

In comparison with other countnes the 
number of children in primary schools in 
proportion to those of school going age is the 
smallest in India, as shown m the table 
below It will be seen that in five countries 
for which statistics are available, the number 
of ch Idren attending primary schools as 
compaied with those of school goingagevanes 
from 92 per cent in Denmark to 7b per cent 
in Sweden, as against 12 per cent in India 

Number of School age children in Primary 
Schools in Certain Countries. • 

Country Year School ago Children m 

children Primary schools 


The number of children in primary 
compared with those of the 
school age is large also in other countries, 
although accurate statistics for them are not 
available Some rough idea may, however, 
be bad from the number of children in 
primary schools as compared with those 
under 15 years of ago as shown below It 
must be remembered that the period of age 
for pnmary education differs in different 
countries It will bo seen that the number 
of children in pnmary schools as compared 
with those under 15, was 35 per cent in 
Germany, 47 per cent in France, 43 per 
cent in Japan and only 5 per cent m 
India 

Children m Primary Schools compared 
with those under 15 in Certain Countnes * 


Country Tear 


Children Children in pri- 
under 15 schools 
in millions No m Percentage 
millions of total 


19''0 

17 

9 

63 

1910 

119 

56 

47 

]021 

1C 8 

86 

43 

1921 

124 

60 

5 


other countries like 


France 
Japan 
India 

la comparison with 

the United States where compulsory edu- 
cation extends up to the age of 14 or more, 
there should be added to tbo 47 million 
children in India another 37 million children 
between 10 and 15 of whom only 16 millions 
were receiving secondary education in 1921 
It IS thus seen that out of 84 million children 
between 5 and 15, only 7 6 millions received 
primary and secondary education, and the 
mental faculty of the remaining 7b 4 million 
children remained undeveloped and was more 
or less lost to the country 

But the period of general and technical 
education extends mucL further than the age 
of fourteen m most of the countries, and in 
this respect also, the number of students m 
India is insignificant. The total number of 
students in all institutions in India amounted 
to 83 millions or 3 42 per cent of the total 
population m ly2l Indian Tear hook 192S 
p 451) When it is considered that there 


Fngland& 

housan 

Wales 

1920 

6931 

Scotland 

1‘'20 

7b0 

Dcnmaik 

l')2l 


Sv>edcn 

19JI 

920 

.\ustna 

1910 

4819 

India 

19M 

47 000 


fhf.ncnn. 4 J Tu”"* i*'' 01 aauu eaucation in India, the 

thousands thousands of total lack ot faciliUes for cducaUou and tram.ng 


5199 


414 

7ti8 

40U 

fOOO 


Aiintiaire ^tatuliQuriranee, ijSJ^ 


87 
87 
92 
76 
83 
13 
r JiJ 


becomes 1 


shU more apparent 

•TL ? Work 

The lack of sufficient work for 
peoplo is a common complaint in India. 


the 

The 


1024 


Slatisliqxie France^ 
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wort done by the average cultivator in the 
Pan]ab does not represent more than IbO 
davs’ work in the year {Census of India, 
1921 Beport, 1 245) The present wnter s 

investigation in the United Provinces and 
Bengal in 1925 also showed that the average 
peasant or artisan does not have work for 
more than 7 month® in the year 

The other classes of the people fare scar- 
cely better Unemployment among the 
middle classes a well known fact and has 
already received the (as yet fruitlessl attention of 
several provincial governments The Govern- 
ments of Bengal, Bombay and Madras have the 
reports of their commissions on unemploy 
ment under consideration 

Nothing 13 definitely known about the 
estent of unemployment among workers in 
organised industries But soma idea of it 
may be had from a few facts First 
absenteeism has been found by the Bombay 
Labour Office to amonnt to 10 per cent or 
more m Bombay factories. Second labour 
turn over amounts to about 100 per cent in 
some of the mills at Malras as noted by 
the present wnter in Factory Labor in 
India Third strikes and lockouts caused 
270, 423 workers a loss of 12 578 129 working 
days in 1925 i e., an average of 46 days per 
worker {Labour Gazette Bombay 102G pp 
779 82) 

It IS thus seen that there exist both 
underemployment and uoemploymeot among 
all classes of people m India and they have 
scarcely sufficient woie for more than 6 or 
7 months lo tne year It may be very con 
servatively said that the average man or 
woman in gainful occupations in India loses 
about 4 months in the year In other words 
out of 92 million men and 4b million 
women engaged in gainful occupations only 
612 million men and 30 6 milUon women 
might be said to be actually employed 
throughout the year 

10 SICK^ESS AM3 DlSEiSES 

The prevalence of diseases in India is an 
acknowledged fact Epidemics like cholera, 
small pox, and inflnenza are always present 
in some part of the country or other But 
tho most common diseases devitalising India’s 
manhood are endemics like malaria, bookworm 
and tuberculosis 

Malana, which was once restricted to the 
districts of Lower Bengal has now spread 
almost all over the country, causing the 
death of 1 300 000 persons per annom 
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Tuberculosis is found in large industrial 
centres, especially lu the overcrowded slums 
The prevalence of bookworm has been 
revealed by investigation, and it has been 
found that practically all the rural population 
in Madras and 70 per cent of the population 
in Bengal are infected with hookworm 
(Rrport of the Indian Industrial Commission 
1916 18, p 162) To these must also be 
added the weakness or sickness arising from 
insufficient nutrition or starvation on the 
part of the majority of the population, which 
has been vanoasly estimated to be one third 
to two thuds of the entire population, as 
noted before 

Aside from death what is the annual loss 
of India s man power resulting from sickness 
and starvation, is bard to determine But 
thero are instances in the Ceylon and Darjeeling 
tea gardens showing that the output of the 
labour forces has increased by 25 per cent, 
as the result of the hookworm treatment with 
vermifoges {RepoH of Indian Industrial 
Commission 1916‘18 p 162) Considenog 
the prevalence of starvation and sickness 
throughout the countiy, it may be very 
safely estimated that at least one fourth of 
man power is lost to the country from those 
causes This means that out of 612 million 
meo and 306 million women nominally 
employed in the production of national 
wealth ID India, only 45 9 million men and 
23 million women are actually and efficiently 
employed 


11 losoniNca sso Inexfemevce 
Attempts have been made to show the 
industrial inefficiency of the workers m 
India as compared with those in other 
countries. It has been pointed out that 
2622 factory workers at Madras would 
produce the same thing as 932 factory 
workers at Lancashire thus indicating that 
262 Indian workers are equal to one British 
worker {Ot Pari Papers, 1909, Vol 63 Cd 
4519 pp 31314) It has also been shown 
that in 1923 the average production of coal 
per worker m mines was 98 tons in India 
as against 226 tons in England thus provine 
that J 3 miners in India are equal to one 
( Indian Coal Statistics, 

Now. the present wnter has shown m his 
brofc oa Factory Labor vi India the fallacv 
of such oompansons withont taking into 
consideration the conditions of woL raw 
matenaJ, machinery management and social 
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and other condihoas in the two countries 
Regarding ininiDg labor, it might be pointed 
out that if 2 3 Indian miners be equal to 
one English miner on the basis of production, 
the same argument would make 2 9 English 
miners equal to one American miner, as the 
annual production of coal per miner, \s 665 
tons in tbe United States as against 226 tons 
ID England — a conclusion which would be 
regarded as absurd The present writer has 
also shown in his book on the Etndustam 
Workers on the Paafic Coast that the Indian 
worker is as efficient as any Japanese, Chinese 
Mexican American, and Canadian worker 
Tbe fact remains, however, that owing to 
Ignorance and inexperience, the production 
of an Indian worker under the present 
conditions does not amount to more than 
half of what is generally produced m 
America or Europe In tbe same way, it 
has been pointed out by the present writer 
in his Production tn India that agriculture 
m India is only 86 percent as efficient as (be 
average production in tbe world But compared 
with mo«t of the European countries, it 
would be scarcley more than 50 per cent as 
efficient It might, therefore, be roughly 
concluded that tbe per capita production in 
India IS only bait ot that lu other advanced 
countries 

Xow apart from lU health, tbe fuoda 
mental cau«e of inefficiency is the lack of 
education and training, as indicated by 
illiteracy Ibe total number of literate 
persons in Indiain 192\was 226nuUions If it 
be assumed that b 3 million students la that 
year were among the literate and that tbe 
remaining 143 millions belonged to the class 
between 15 and GO, still out of 178 milliOD 
woikers 1037 millions or 92 per cent were 
illiterate In comparison with the workers 
m other countries, the Indian woikcrs are 
tbe most ill terate as shown below It will bo 
seen that the percentage of lUiterato persons 
between 15 and GO vanes from 03 in 
Germany to 30 6 m Italy, as against 93 m India 
Illiterate Persons between 15 and GO in 
Various Countnes • 


Country Year Percentage 

of illiterates 

Germany 1910 03 

lloUaud I'JlO \ 0 

Pranco 1010 47 

Belgium lOtO 89 

Italy IhOo 300 

India Mil 9 j Q 


• Aunuairo istatutifiue, 1'JJ4, p 2i4, 


The loss of 25 per cent, of efficiency has 
already been ascribed to ill health or sickness 
and diseases Tbe other 25 per cent must be 
ascribed to ignorance and inexperience or 
lack of education and training That is, out 
of 612 million men and 306 million women 
engaged in pvodneUve processes, tbe work 
of another 15 3 million men and 7 b million 
women must respectively be subtracted 

12. Hodskhoid Workers 
Out of 86 million women between 15 
and bO, 40 millions are household workers, 
as noted before All of tbe household 
workers are regularly employed. Tbe lo'S of 
their energy or labor arises from two causes 
First, they are as much subject to sickness 
and diseases as the woikets in other occu- 
pations in India Second, they lose as mnch 
time owing to the lack of education and 
training as those engaged in so called gainfiu 
occupations Husking, milling, washing and 
similar other household works are so pnmitive 
m India that tbe women in India can scarcely 
accomplish half as much work as the women in 
otheradvanced countries during the same period 
of time Anyway, they cannot be expected to 
be more efficient than the men and women 
iQ other occupations in India Thus partly 
owing to sickness and diseases and partly 
owing to ignorance and inexperience, the 
household workers lose about half of 
tbeir efficiency That is, out of 40 million 
women in household work, only 20 millions 
might be said to be effectively employed 

13 Extent op Wastaoe 
It IS difficult to estimate with any pretence 
to accuracy the extent of India’s total 
wastage in human resources including man* 
power A very rough idea may, however, 
be bad from a few chief sources of wastage 
First, the most important source of 
wastage is the lack of conservation of th® 
physical strength and mental faculty of 
miUiou children, consisting of 40 milboo® 
under the age of 5 47 millions between the 
ages of 5 and 10 and 37 millions between the 
ages of 10 and 15 That most of tbe chilclr®® 
have no proper nourishment and care is seen 
by tbe annual death of 2 million infants 
before they reach the age of one year and 
also by the death of 10 million children 
between the ages of 10 and 15 Out of 4‘ 
million children botneen 5 and 10, only 
millions receive primary education and eut 
of 37 million children betweeu 10 and 
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uly 1 6 roilliODS receive secoedary education, 
Thn^ through lack of provision for proper 
OQtntion and sanitation as well as for 
adequate education and training India loses a 
very large part of the physical 'Strength and 
mental faculty of 124 million children, 
forming 30 per cent of her total population 
Second, India’s womanhord consists of 
86 million persons between the ages of 15 
and liO, thus forming 5ii per cent of her 155 
million women of all ages Of these 80 
million women, 40 millions are engaged in 
gainful occupation'- and 40 millious in h>use 
hold work Of the 40 millions gamfuily 
occupied insufficiency of work causes a loss 
of labor equivalent to one-third of the 'otal 
unniher i e, 15 3 millions Of the remain 
ing 30i. millions in gainful occupations and 
-40 millions in hou‘-ehuld woik sickne'-s and 
diseases cause a loss of labir equivalent to 
one forth or 170 millions and ignoraoccand 
inexperience another one-foorih or 17 6 
mitlions and useless motherhood still another 
25 millioDS. In other words, out of bO 
milltoQ women the labor or energy 
resources of about bO million women might 
be Said to be lost 

Thud, of the total number of 92 million 
men between 15 and tO. there occurs a loss 
of labor or energy from several causes and 
this loss might be estimated to be equivalent 
to (he following amounts (1) insufficient 
work- one third or 333 millions (2) sickness 
and diseases -one fourth of tho remainder or 
161 millions, (3) Ignorance and luexpeneoce 
-anotfaci one-fourth or 16 I millions In other 
word's, out of 02 m llion mpo India lo'es 
the labor or energy of 6 t 5 million men 

It is thus seen that out of the total roan 
power of 178 million persons, consisting of 
03 million men and 86 million women India 
loses annually the labor or energy resources 
i-quivalent to 459 millions through insnfljci- 
-ent woik 32 9 millions through sickness and 
diseases another 329 millions through ignorance 
and inexperience and 2 5 millions tbroogb 
useless motherhood, as shown in the fable 
below In other word«, the labor or energy 
resources of 1J4 million peivons, or 64 per 
cent, of tho total man power, is annually lost 
to the country 


Ignorance and 

inexperience 153 17C 329 

Useless motherhood „ 25 35 

Total G12 531 114.2 

To this roust also be added the loss of 
the major portion of the energy of 7 million 
per'ons between bO and lO whose valuable 
knowledgo and experience could bo very well 
utilised for social benefit through adequate 
means The last but not tho least wastage 
of India s man power conies through prema 
tore death The mean length of life in India 
isabiutid? years as against 50 years in several 
advanced countries and as compared with 
these countries India thus loses 112 per 
cent more of her energy in order to 
preserve her social population But what 
lb of the gTesfest imprrtance is that the 
average period of activity for India s man 
power 13 only 11 years as against 36 years 
ID other countries 

14 CONCLISION 

India IS immensely rich m natural and 
human resources but still she is tho most 
indigent, illiterate and helpless country lu 
the world The fuadamental cause of her 
backwardness ID social political and industrial 
development is the inability to conserve 
and utilise her human resources including 
mao power Practically the msjor part of 
the physical strength and mental energy of 
her children remains ondeveloped and about 
two-thirds of ber man power are unutilised 
Moreover, the average active period of the 
life of her men and women is only 30 per 
cent, of that in other advanced countries 
It IS the wastage of her human resources 
which have led to her moral, mental and 
material degeneration 

The reason why India still holds an 
apparently high position in the world is 
threefold — First, the richness of her social 
heritage, which once made her a leading 
country in the civilued world still carries 
some prestige Second the rastness of her 
area and population has made her important 
as a market for (he purchase of raw materials 
and for tho sale of finished products. Third, 
the control of her govemmout, industry and 
educaliOQ by an advanced and powerful 
nation 


WAStior Oplsuiis But the ancient civilisation includinir 

Causes of lien 'Women in Total in fo'kways lore" institotions laws religions 

wastage in miUions millions millions philosophy and art, have become antiquated 

Inrafficient woik S06 153 459 and obsolete and can scarcely equip her men 

Sickness and diseases 173 17 6 329 and women for the struggle of modern life 


ol— 2 
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Tb 0 abundance of her ravr materials 
invited foreign exploitation rather than led to 
the prosperity of her own people And 
foreign domination can scarcely be helpful to 
the development of her national life. 

The most important problem of India 


IS that of the conservation and utilisation' 
of her humau resources It is the develop- 
ment of the physical strength and meotah 
faculty of her populatiou upon which depend 
her national prosperity, political development 
and social progress 


THE KEVIVAL OF INDIAN ART AND THE LUCKNOW 
SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Bt SDNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI m a (Calcutta) d lit (london) 
Khaira Piofcssor of Indian Linguistics, Calcutta Umtersiiy 


I N the beat and hurry of our endeavour to 
■win political emancipation we are very 
often apt to lose sight of a great many 
vital problems in our national well being 
In the present disturbed and unbalanced 
state of our country we cannot view anything 
except from the stand point of politics or of 
economics which is the basis of politics 
Onr political leaders great and small aro lo 
the forefront, and they want to instil m us 
n sense of our right to live and to be free 
and they are eager to tale us with them in 
gtrning to realise this right. We must get 
along to get on We aro lacbiog in the 
world’s goods, wo are poor we aro not 
masters in our own homo. IVe have lost 
enough time already we cannot aSord to 
waste any more time m thinking we must 
take up the obiious that presents itself to 
cur eye and promises immediate return A 
superticial education and that to not on any 
sane line has given usau enormous conhdcnco 
in our own ways of thonght and action \No 
do not (X.ro to rcilcct on our true needs and 
icqmrcrDcnt-s viewing them both absolnlely 
and in the light of history Our political 
leaders to whom we have largely abandoned 
the I ower lo shape our courses for us bate 
to our delight generally proved themselves 
to ho truly democratic in accompanying ns 
and pu hiDg us along to where wo dnft in 
our iDLitia, and hut rarely trying to draw 
us away to where wc should go The result 
1 as ht-cn that with our apparent political 
education and our widespread political 
moveticnts wo have achieved precious htUo 
in the constructive work of nation building 


even in those spheres where there is no- 
question of external forces over which w& 
have no control "We are gaming m politicac 
consciousness perhaps, but we seem to bfr 
losing in cultural sense and m real national 
consciousness Our notions of the life w® 
freedom which is our aim are now not of 
the clearest Catchwords now dominate onr 
tboQgbis and direct oorplan of action Under 
the hypnotising inQueace of these catchwords 
we put for instance literacy above culture, 
and machines over men But fortunately 
bavo had the blessing of God on us in the 
guidance ol a number of clear visioned raeD, 
our saints and sages and thought leaders wb^ 
h«ve told us each according to his lights and 
with reference to his own special field what 
we should strive for for the profit of 
our soul Their views generally aro ridiculed, 
and occasionally they are given a tardy and a 
chary reception not through conviction but 
through an embarrassing appreciation fro® 
thoWest, the valuationsof which weconsciouslr 
or unconsciously all accept Sometimes the 
personal appeal of a teacher compel* the 
homago of the mass which can 
properly appreciate his teachings ^Vhcthcr 
they succeed in this way lu gaming a hcarmg 
from tho people or not is a diCfcreut question 
but all honour to these men who cry halt 
lo us in our aimless advance to fbeso true 
nation builders who forco us to ponder on 
our ideal* and thereby to conserve a* well 
to break and build anew m a discriniinatmjS 
•spirit 

I ifo IS not a siniplo thing c*poc**‘ ^ 
civiU»:d life, it is a blend of many coroifc**^ 
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^od many forces, and it luirrors itself tbroogh 
many and various expressions which again 
Tcflect upon it m its further development 
Among these forces and expressions Art is 
one of the most obvious and most important 
Bat unfoitanately in India u.ore than in any 
other country no other element of culture 
has been more neglected than this one In 
literature there has been a certain amount 
progress in the modern Indian languages 
'especially in Bengali and the Indian spirit 
in literature did not undergo any brusque 
•check or decay rather it has obtained a 
fuller life and has transfigured itself by a 
vivifymg contact with the modern spirit of 
^est The story has been different with 
Tegard to the plastic arts it has been one 
of decay and degeneration both on the fine 
and the industrial sides The baimony of 
Indian life and culture the good and the 
beautiful and the true in it— found i« most 
natural and beautiful expression through hoe 
and form and colour in painting m arcbitec 
■tnro, in sculpture and in the objects made 
•by the hand of man which we require for 
■our daily life— in the stuffs that we wear 
IQ the pots and paus that we cook m or at 
from m the temple farniture with which we 
carry on the ritual of our faitb and id the 
thousand and one other articles big or «mall 
which civilised man has evolved to live m 
•comfort. But all that beaoty is fast becoming 
-a thing of the past Waut of the power of 
appreciation of what India achieved in the 
realm of Art which was largely engendered 
in us by our SVestern Art teachers both 
by their contemptuous silence or active 
'Condemnation of Indian art and by our being 
brought face to face with *hc very obviously 
successful Benaiscance and post Renaissance 
•art of Europe undermined the necessary 
faith in a national art among our 
and commercialism and competition from tbe 
West which began to pirate our Indian 
motifs and flood with cheaper and inferior 
machine made copies of the articles of daily 
use onr markets which so long U'ed to be 
•supplied with superior and finly artistic band 
made goods, gave the death blow to our 
industrial arts. In the general decay the 
great folk art that we po sensed could not 
but vanish The result has been that while 
we think we ate advancing in nationali'^iii 
we have been becoming baokiupt in onr 
national cnlture in her ^it India has well 
xiigh become a province of Europe aid a 
wery eighth rate province too — instead of 


remaining if no longer the inspirei of other 
lands, at least independent and original 
maintaining the stamp of her national ideals 
and her culture and fats ory in her Art as 
much as Japau and China have continued 
to do To have to acknowledge our in 
femnty m this most beautiful expression of 
onr national 1 fe even where the inferiority 
does not really exist, is avery great humiliation 
indeed It only requires a true training 
in Alt a new perspective which is not 
at all blindly national but is also the pers 
pective for viewing all art; no matter of 
whatever age or nation — to realise the 
greatness that is m Indian Art But this is 
a matter which does not give any qualms 
to the conscience of our political leaders 
who are all bnrning with agreit zeal to see oui 
molherlaud great and glorious and above all 
free from all humiliation It does not seem 
to occur to the majority of people that for 
a nation otherwise handicapped by absence 
of political freedom ber greatest source of 
strength is her National Culture But we do 
not have tbe eyes to see where this culture 
fiuds her abode 

Fortunately however tbe much needed 
change in the angle of vision has come into 
our country It was late in coming— but 
better late than never The attempt to 
conserve all that is good m our nationd art 
traditions and to revive it by studying aod 
assimilating both tbe spirit and the technique 
instead of tbrowmg it overboard by cold 
neglect has manifested itself in several 
groups of artists art critics and art lovers m 
India. The history of this picking up of a 
great uationol heritage is not a very old one 
and tbe tale may be told some day by 
those who have been intimately connected 
with it The inspiration came from two 
men and then names deserve to be en 
shrined m tbe records of India s culture as 
of two of her greatest benefactors who 
helped her to know herself and to find 
herself They are h B Havell and Aba 
Dindranalh Tagore We have a saying 
Dattyakule Prahlad—a miracle of a saint 
like Frahlada may happen even in the tribe 
of the avowed foes of the Gods E B 
Havell great name in the study of Indian 
Art was Principal of the Government School 
of Art in Calcntta and he was unlike 
tbe u«aal run of Principals of art 
<cho<Js in those days in India (and outside 
India) who pinned their faith on the dogma 
(bat tbeie was no fiue ait outside of Ancient 
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Greece and Modern Europe In the early 
years of the first decade of this century he 
sought to wean his Indian students from an 
unintelligent, slavish spirit of homage 
to European art in his school to the 
serious study of the neglected and maligned 
ancient art of their country to act as a 
magnet to draw out their own latent powers 
Mr Havell approached the problem m the 
spirit of a true lover of Art who was- con 
vmced Of the value of Indian Art as a 
great heritage of humanity that deserved tO 
be fostered for eq^ually great or even greater 
achievements in tbe future But strange to 
say his endeavohrs were misunderstood, and 
our intellectual snobdom took up a hostile 
attitude, and a strong opposition even from 
some of our nationalistic organs was all the 
CO operation he met with for a time In 
Abanindranath Tagore the founder of the 
New Indian School of Painting however, and in 
a nun^ber of art lovers and critics both 
^dian and European in the city of 

Calcutta tjiat Havell fouod staunch sup* 
porters Dr Abanindranath Tagore who bad 
obtained previously a very good training m 
European methods under some Poglish 
artists joined the Calcutta Art School as 
vice Principal, and in this way he ob 
tamed an dpportunify to co operate with 
Havell in the new reform In the year 1^7 
was founded m Calcutta the Indian Society 
of Oriental Art, which quickly obtained ao 
mtlueutial membership both among Indians 
and huropeans, and wh ch became the 
premier organisation for encouraging Indian 
Art and for reviving it, by lU publicatioos 
of boobs pictures and metal objects and its 
annual exhibitions and by maintaining a 
mall school of *irt and art-manufactures 
Ine establishment of the society as re 
the activities in India on behalf 
t. place some ten years 

alter the foundation in 1897 of asimilar society 
m Japan by that rare artistio spirit Okakura 
aatuzo the Nippon Bijifsutn-^to bring tbe 
Japanese people buck to a sense of the 
greatness of their own art, as well as of China 

published his epoch making boot, hidun 
SfoT'e""? llJ" first enthusiastic 

vindication of Indian Art , and other cntica 
came forward notauly Ananda Coomara- 
swamy andOrdhendraCooraar Gangoly Havell 

Indian School ol ‘pa'iSf "kno'un 


arhsbc world of Europe by a number ot 
sympathetic articles m the Londou StudKt> 
from 1902 onwards The appreciation of 
Europe produced by reproductions in Havell 
articles and by exhibitions in European 
art centres of the work of Ind an artists- 
did a great deal to allay the pre- 

judice of the Indian intelligentsia against' 
the national art of their own country, 
ancient, medieval or modern, — a prejudice 
which the Modern Renew and its Bengali 
counterpart the Pravasi have been success- 
fully combating for the last twenty years,- 
Meaowhile Abanindranath lagore was- 
carryiDg on his work, nobly assisted by a 
band of young artists who had acknowledged 
him as their master They were silently 
working a renaissance in the world of Art 
ID India and thir influence slowly but 
surely was being felt Apathy and even 
hostility have now given place to a sort of 
toleration in most quarters , and with mauy^ 
the Alodern Indian School has been able- 
eveu to call forth enthusiasm The movementf 
which started m Bengal with Abamndranath 
Tagore and bis pupils and was for some 
time regarded as a craze or at tbe best os- 
mere phase in experimentation in Bengal, bos 
gradually been able to evoke proper senti^ 
meots 10 artists and art lovers outside of 
Bengal and the ideas behind it have 
taken up in many a centre of art education 
lo India. The pupils of Abanindranath, the- 
most prominent of whom are Naudalal Bose,. 
Asit Kumar Haidar Samarendranatb Gupta, 
Kshitiodranath Majumdar, and tbe late- 
Surendranath Ganguh who met an early 
death alter showing great promise, have been 
carrying on the work of their master them- 
selves and through their pupils jn Calcutta and 
elsewhere That adopted daughter of India Si‘*ter 
Niveditav whose life was truly one of dedication 
to the cause of Indiau religion and culture was- 
an enUiusiastic supporter of tljie movement. 
Abanindranath retired from the Government' 
Art School la 19 1 o after o&ciatme 
as Principal for some time , and 

the present Principal Mr Percy Brown 
(who succeeded Mr Havell ), well- 
tnowo as the author of the q-% ellont littl^ 
band book on Indian Punting 
of the standard work on AfotrAwf 

is iq complete- sympathy with 
the aims and ideals of his predecessor 

ID oiQce In 1JI6 was formed at the initance- 
of llabindranath Tagore the Vichitra Society 
at tbe family residence of tho Tagores »» 




Yuan Chwang Explaining the Chinese Scriptures 6y Mr Aslt K Haidar 
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Calcutta, a society of literature and art, nucleus of local types of the revived Indian Art. 
with a school of art attached The Vtchtira The Aiul/ira JaliijaKala-sala at Rai&m&hendti, 
found its fuller life in the Visia bliarati the State School of Art at Jaipur, the- 
University at Santiniketan. Rabindranath’s Qivernment School of Art at Lahore, the Art 
edncational institution, and the Kala bnaiam. School of the Aoanda College at Colombo, 
the Art Depaitment of the Yisra bharati, the Kala bhavana at Biroda and the Govern- 
nnder the direction of Nandalal Uo^e, ment School of Arts and Crafts ut Lucknow 

now has become the heart of the aro among the institutions, old and new. 

movement in India The Indian Society which now show the working of the new 

of Oriental Art continues to flourish and «pint 

do good wort , and Abanindraoath Tagore The work done by each of the above 

continues to take a personal interest in the iDstituhons, and the promise of future good 

Yisva bbarati Kala bhavana and in the to come out of them would be an interesting 

Society, and in Ins residence maintains a aod instructive study in the history and 
small school where a few y<iungmea including prospects of the building up of the 

some members of his family (some of whom aitistic culture of New India. lu the 
have already shown good promise) aro beug preseot paper, I shall try to give some 
trained by the master idea of the work tnat is being done lu 

Calcntta 13 a modern city which has no the Government School of Arts and Crafts at 
place ID the annals of pre-Ontuh India. Lucknow which I bad the pleasure of 
The artistic traditions of Jaipur or Delhi visiliog last autumn 

have not been among its inheritance. The I have <ieeD the Government School of 

Santiniketan Kala bhavana is but an offshoot Art at Calcotta and I know intimately the 
of Calcutta, so far as its personnel is con* Kala bhavana of the Visva bbarati The Lack* 

cenied The result achieved in Calcutta now School is easily ahead of tbe above 

and at Santiniketan among a few Bengali institutions id its equipment and its arrange- 
artists and a few of tbeir pupils from out men^ aod it speaks well of the interest taken 

side Bengal has been primarily with people by tbe Government of the United Provinces 
who are sot members of castes or guilds m its upkeep aod lU expansiou Tbe 
of hereditary craftmen who are in posse<v^ioa Luckoow bchool was originally started in 
of a tradition in a particolar hue When 1911 as a ‘School of Design , as n re«uU of 

tbe idea behind the movement is given the an lodustnal conference held in 1907 at 

opportunity of working in those places Naioi la) by Sir Harcourt Butler when be 
which still continue to preserve relics of tbe was Revenue Secretary to Sir John Hewett^ 
old artistic tradition, either in fine art or tlieu Lieutenant-Governor Among tbe objects 
architecture or m tbe crafts Indian Art of this school was ‘to provide instruction in 
may be well assured of a new and gionous those branches of art, design and handicraft 
career Tbo plant which seemed to be which bear on the more artiatic trades and pro- 
withering away wonld then be counted upon fessioos now practised or which may be- 
to produce fresh flowers in tbe garden of developed id the province The name was 
Art Hence tbe encouragement of Indian altered to the present one of ‘School of Arts 
Art’ in such old cuUutal and artistic centres aod Grafts', and tbe school was stabilised 
should be hailed with acclamation asau auspi as a permanent institution in 1918 Among 
Clous omen of a rebirth of the artistic soul the usual artistic crafts followed m 
of ludia. And already there is ample evidence the province it was decided at first to teach 
that such encouragement is foitbcoming carpet weaving and stone carving and sculp- 
Exhibitions of Ancient Indian Art— Rajput taro as a matter of course but these wero 
and llogbnl painting old art ware etc, as abandoned, aod the Goveranioot wanted to 
well as of the works of the Modern Indian concentrate on some special crafts only 
School have stimulated curiosity as well as But there was arrangement to teach painting 
appreciation Pupils of Abauindranath Tagore in odditiou to crafts and a painting class 
and their pupils, who have obtained inspiration was also started Jlr Nat Heard, A R C A 
at the mainspring of the movement, have was the first Principal It was his interest tha’ 
been sought and asked to take up work of graduiUly made the school the well equipped 
teaching and organising instruction in Ait and etficient institutiou it developed into, into 
in most places they have been successful m one of the finest art schools in India But he 
creating interest, and even m starting the seems not to have beco interested m fi,» 
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preserTation of the traditional character 
■of Indian Art the atmosphere bronght m 
during his regime was primarily of tnutaUon 
of European designs and motifs rather than 
preservation and adaptation of the old Indian 
ones which bad centuries of history behind 
them or of creating new things on the 
basis of the old ones. This is to be deplored 
as the artistic traditions of the Indian 
craftsman are not dead and effete because 
ttiey are old but still are living although 
languishing for want of support Craftsmen 
of the old school were appointed at first to 
tram up pupils in the school and these latter 


After Mr Heard, the pnncipalship was 
held for short periods by three English 
artists (1923 1925) and in February 1925 Mr 
Asit Kumar Haidar was placed in charge of 
the institution To have a personality in 
Art like Mr Haidar is to ensure the mam 
tenance of the best ideals in an art school as 
results have amply shown Dr James H. 
Cousins m his penetrating note on Mr 
Haidars art in the volume devoted to the 
latter in 0 C Gangoly’s senes of monographs 
on Modem Indian Arts says of Mr Haidar 
that he has earned a distinctive place in the 
hierarchy of Indian Artists as a painter who 



Cmv^ Trak wood Couch w«h Shot S Ik Cushion and Rolstpr^ 
Designed by Mr Asit Kumar llaldar for the Hon Minister of Education D P 


gradually replaced their masters This sort 
of recruitment of teachers was fraught with 
effects both good and evil On principle however, 
thcro should bo closest sympathy and co 
between tho master craftsmen of the 
old tj po and tho artists trained along modern 
lines and there should bo nothing to suggest 
exploitation of the former in tho interests of 
tho latter any moro than tl ere should bo 
exploitation in tho academic world of J’andiU 
and J/uu/niw of tho old school by scholars 
“o’Jern methods, and the 
relegation of tl o former to an inferior cadre 
«s regards pay and position 


whether dealing with mythology and symbe^ 
lism with history or with humanity and 
nature invests his work with a pervasive 
sense of the intermingling of tho huniso 
spirit with the Divine Spirit’ 
the resources of a well equipped 
nourishing institution at his command and 
backed by tho moral support of the men of 
culture of the province amongst whom tho 
most illustrious is the Minister for Iducation 
for the United Provinces the Hon bio 

Kajeswar Bah Sahib and ably supported by his 
subordinates, Mr Haidar has raised tho 
Lucknow School of Arts and Crafts into ono of 
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the other estrenie of applied art, and tiie 
achievement of Mr Haidar here has been 
mo»t unique There has been a department 
of ArchitecturalDrawingand Designing which 
used to tram students for the Public Works 
Department and the municipalitiea and for the 
feudatory states The practice used to be to con 
fine their work to Anglo Indian architecture’ 
and also to the later decadent architectural 
style of Northern India The quality of the 
teachers and students judging from their 
drawings seemed to be astonishingly high Mr 
Haidar has taken fullest advantage of it, and 
has brought in the study of purer and robuster 
Indian styles with a view to their adoption 
for modern bnildings and be has been eium 
ently successful 10 it He made this department 
prepare a design for the Town Hall of Oral in 
tho Hindu Buddhist Style and Mr Shab tbe 
Collector of the place was so pleased with 
it that bo introduced Mr Haidar to the 
Maharaja Bahadur of Tehn(Garhwal) and this 
enabled him to demonstrateioastrikiogmaDner 
what lu8 artistic genius can do as an archi 
tectoral designer and a town planner In tbe 
state of Tehri there is a good old custom 
that when a new Raja ascends the gad it 
he builds a new town in his own name Tlie 
present Maharaja s accession is to be comme 
morated in this way by founding the new 
city of Narcodra nagar This city wilt be 
on the site of an lusigoidcaot village called 
OraihaU in the Himalayas at a height 



so that these designs were bardlf 
satisfactory Mr Haidar was then entrusted 
with preparing a plan and in paying 
strict attention to the nature of the 
ground and by employing the local style oi 
architecture and proposing a harmoniou^ 
distribution and setting of tbe vanon?- 
building , he has achieved an artistic tnumplj; 
which IS also a feat from point of view 0 ‘ 


of 4000 feet between HnsbiLcs and Lacbman 
Jhola. near Ilardwar Tlie terraces levelled 
on tho slopes of the mountain for rice fields 
will form fho terrain of tho town Tho 
Maharija, who is an orthodox Hindu had 
plans made for tho town by a number of 
learned Ihnhli who prepared their 
designs following the theories and descriptions 
given in some medieval ban>knt work 
vi^out any rcfcrcnco to tho actual 



Silver Image of Sn Lakshmann Executed m tbf 
. . , _Govt School or „ , . 

Arts and Crafts Lucknow tor Uia Raja Sahib oi 
Jaunpnr after a Painting by 
Mr baUeadia Nath Dey 


oigineering The tnwa wOLl ti“r 

tier along the terraced sides of the hiH 
It will in general effect remind one *5' 
Borobudor in Java. Tne highest of the*(r 
tiers or terraces will be occupied by » 
tcniplo and the houses and shops 
form a sort of entourage for tho terapln Tb® 
tcroplo his been given the dominah^j* 
position in the new town the city 
lU homes for men and its houses 

their raeetiiig and trafficking and pleasure— 
town hall guest house home nierobe** 
quarters, high school hospital market 
and park will seem to nestle at lio foot 
tho house of God and be com-nindod 
s spira Tho generous provision for 

lanes will prevent the coago slion of *' 
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cuedieval city The planning of this town 
as an aiti'^tic thing not losing sight of 
•engineering and sanitation would seem to be 
an achievement of which any similar insti 
tatioa may be proni Here is creation in 
the truest sense of the 'ivord 
and not the soulless copying 
which has largely been the 
lot of this branch of the Fine 
Arts in India. Thakur Kalyan 
Singh and the senior students 
of the Architectnral Decoration 
•and Drawing class executed 
the architectural drawings 
under the guidance of the 
Principal For the encourage 
jnent of a national architecture 
support from the state is 
essential and even a small 
state Ilka Tehri is in a 
poaition to work wonders 
'^ith the cooperation of a true 
jartist We oaa coatrast the 
plight of Air Sns Chandra 
'Cbatterjee m Calcutta that 
oathosiastio worker for a 
rerival of Indiaa architecture 
^hoite voice has uptil now 
^een a voice in the wilderness’ 
to which few indeed bavo paid 
heed— althoQgh it is hopeful to 
^ee that a fe v have heard and 
have sought to put into practice 
^s preaching 

The Brass Foundry depart 
uient of the School is showing 
similar activity under the 
touch of the new spirit and 
the artistic metal work done 
at the school is quite in 
keeping with the excellence 
-of the best old brass work of 
the province A very high level 
•of craftsmanship id artist c 
metal work which was praised 
very much was shown in a 
•solid silver image o/Labsbmana 
made from a design by 
■SaiUndra Nath De an artist of 
the Modern Indian School for 
■the Raja Sahib of Jaunpur 
-and so no other specimens of 
brass vork which the present 
writer purchased at the School show both 
in the choice of the design by the Pnocipsl 
■and in the execution a remarkably high degree 
of exceltence Mr Haidar has introduced 


Suitably to the circumstances of the times 
the now craft of preparing half tone hoe and 
three colour blocks for printiog There was 
a department of lithography and photogravure 
pnotiog which has had a fine record m 



Plan of the Pr0|O ^ Town of Narendra nacar m Tehn (Oarhwal 
btat ) des koed Ry Air As t Kumar Haidar 

pMter and other prinhrg and He addition 
of the other and commoner processes no v 
folio ved m reproducing pictures shows tl at 
progress is not divorced from the attempt to 
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Flower and Fdiage— Teak-wood Taiiel 


tho best and most cflicicot schools in lodta IL 
mo thatwith the newly founded Unuersily, 
me Sihool of ArU forms a great centre of culture 
in Lucknow. And when tho proposed College 
of Indian Music is started through tho muoi- 
li«nco of both GoTeroment and the Taluqthrs 
oi Ouuh, imeVnow will become onco more a 
premier culture city of India,- coDscrvloc and 
distributiiig through these thiio instiloUons 
the intelltclual and scientific culture cf the 
v\ «l m combination with the best that the in- 
hi- ‘»>o arusuc spirit of India can 

cl li.. “'1" »■ “Mra 

nn^r prored hinscU !o bo 

no mere dreamer of drcoros.no simple artist of 


imagioatloQ who only puts into wonderful 
risions of lino and colour tho spirit dirioo 
showing itself through tho human form 50“ 
through tho forms of nature. It was a delight 
to SCO how ho has put into practical shap^ 
for tho benefit of both art lover and art 
student, his enthusiastic lovo for tho Art 
of tho past and his creative instinct for new* 
er forms of artistio expression. Imagination, 
and tho innate feel for tho Art w;hich is the 
product of tho civiliratiou of the people, h*'® 
been wedded to ‘hundred per cent* cthcicncj’- 
TIius 10 tbo Crafts Dtpartmcols, the ol'j 
snljects have been infused with tho spirit oi 
Indian Art, and besides, some new crafts ba'^® 
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^060 iDtrocIuccd Students in tho Carpentry 
■class are producing beautilul Iiirnituro in 
tha old Indian Style. adapting them 
for modern requirements whereter necessiry, 
inAead of onfj tMimog ovit, at. bctow 
famituro to suit tho Mid \ ictonan 
taste as found in i.ngli«b catalogues Tho 
Ironsmith class was hitherto turning out 
wortmea and apprentices for tho railway 
loco shops a Tery neccs ary function 
no doubt, but hardly within the scope of 
a school o! arts and crafts. Tho artistic 
spirit has now been invoked by the \rlist 



the brilliant red of Jaipur could never bo 
produced at Lucknow, bluo being tbo only 
colour winch tl ej could produce there well A 
teacher of the Jewellery department was sent 
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OrnatneoUl Tree>cmaru m Iron 
Ties i.Qed tiy Mr Asit Kumar tlaldar 

Principal and -^te have among other things 
fine tree gnards or fire screen frames 
in wrooght iron which while being 
Indian in subject will rival the woik of 
■Japanese designs along similar lioeo The 
Coppersmith and jewellery sections were 
occupied in essaying iiniiations of 
Fnglish designs in copper ware and silver 
ware bnt here there has been a restoration 
•of old Indian des gns, and a real attempt to 
up tbo high artistic traditioos of 
tbo Indian jeweller The local iLnckoow) 
art of Eoainelling is a langoishing craft 
and moreover It was not up to the mark 
beside the more famous enamels of Jaipur 
52—3 



SUsor t a iTo ot Kal Dl aimv 
IksiKtJPl by Mr liucs-arbcn 
for too llumcipatily nt lienarea 

to Jaipur for training and ho has learned 
tho craft well and it is hoped that he «,il 
bo instrumental in introducing tho art of niako-. 
mg enamels as fine as those of Jaipur into n,n 
city of Lucknow thus creating the nucleus nf 
another centio of tho art in India. Krom 

Eoamellingand dcwellery Architecture presents 
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get back the Indian spint in Art Teachers 
hare been seat to Calcutta to learn the art 
from some of the leading firms there, and 
ID future the United Provinces will be able 
partially at least to meet her growing 
demand for craftsmen in this line of 
printing Along with this branch of Art 
Printing has been added the cralt of Artistic 
B ok hirdiDg and a young Teluga artist, 
Cliitia » irabhadra Ra^ who obtuned his 
tiainmgat tlie Saiitioiketaa Kata bbarana has 
recently been placed m charge of the 
teaching cf this new craft. 

llie Fine \rts section used to devote 
itself to tie teaching of the usual subjects. 


artists, and he is very optimistic in making tb& 
Lucknow School a centre of artists He has- 
got anablecoUaboratonn a higly talented young: 
Beogali artist, Mr Bireswar Sen, who is cul- 
tured and is an 21 A lO English (Some of Mr.. 
Sen’s work has already been published m the* 
Modern Reiieiv) 2Ir Sen joined the School m 
February 192B as Head Master — the former 
Head ilaster Mr 21 Ghulam Husain be- 
coming the Vice Principal The enthusiasm- 
of the mastera has infected the pupils, and. 
it wa* a great pleasure to see how a dis- 
tinctive school was growing up at Lucknow 
under the inspiration of these two artisls.- 
The work produced by the Lucknow students 


I'*' es *T >«t.H T 



Prm^osctl Dcsiini (or the Bazar 

It ^a^cna^3 nagar The ironl Llcvation of Shops and Gateway 
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modeller of Lucknow, is a teacher at the 
school Mr Haidar here has brought m bis 
artistic consciousness in the selection of 
subject'! and ho is always watching with 
a careful eye lest the banality or 
eren Tulgarity of the design would 

make the conscientious execution of the 
craftsman suffer, and is seeking here to make 
the craftsman Ila^e the artists hneness of 
feeling He has been quite successful here 
also A clay model of Nandalal Bose» 

great picture Sira mourning for the death of 
Urns ha^ inspite of certain minor diver^^eoce 
succeeded in reproducing the spirit of the 
original with creditable fidelity 


Crafts Emporium The latter has now been 
remored from the school building and under 
the new arrangements with Mr Haidar 
graJaallj building up a collection of old 
lodian paintings the I ucknow School of 
Arts and Crafts will in due time bo in 
possession of a Museum of the Fine Arts 
as well as Indnstnal Arts as important as 
that of Calcutta or auy other place 

There are other institutions connected 
with the School tvo in the city of Lucknow 
itself — the erening schools of avood work 
and jewellery and repousse work at 
Aruinabad and the Chowk— and three in other 
tovns — a brass work school at Bcnaies ard 



Front Eleration of the Temple at ^areod^a-DaKar desumed hy ilr Asit Kumar Haidar 


At the All India Fine Arts Exhibition held 
at Lucknow jq January 19^0 Mr Haidar 
demonstrated what ho could do with his 
colleagnes and students in the way of 
reconstructing the vision of Indus past glory 
in architecture and painting by designing 
and executing a magnificent Ajanta Pavilion 
which DOW forms one of the permanen 
exhibits at tbe bchool Museum 

The School has been in possession of a 
good collection of art objects — ceramics brass 
ivories etc — which has been made the nucleus 
of a Fine Arts iluseam by ifr Haidar The 
value of a museum for au art school seems not 
to have been properly understood The 
school collection could not be fully utilised 
previonsly since it formed pracfically a 
part of the Lnited i rovinces Arts and 


the industrial schools at Kagina and. 
Moradabad 

From the account given above of the 
activities of the Lucknow Art School it 
would be apparent that it has already become 
a real centre of Indian Art education m 
Northern India, thanks fo the enlightened 
zeal and energy of its Artist Principal The 
United Provinces Government has done a great 

deal more perhaps than any other provincial 
Government has done in this line but ono^ 
can never do too much for such a good 

Indoshul Arls to o.et 200 students It is 

most eftcieoL But it is curious to find tliot 
the school has been placed within the 
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Department of Industries Uptil 1919 the 
School was under the Director of Public 
Instruction but why the United Provinces 
Government should decide suddenly that 
Education in Art properly belonged to Indusrty 
and Manufacture is beyoud comprehension 
Training in arts and crafts which has its 
primary aim in producing objects of beauty 
for those who have the taste and the means 
to enjoy and possess them — at least such is 
the case in India — has been relegated in no 
other province of India to the Director of 
Industries who has quite a distinct held of 
work Industry in the modern sense of the 



term aims at mass production Artistic Crafts 
^man^hip has far other ideals— it anas at the 
production of an article of both beauty 

and usefulness in which the joy of tho 

maker s creation isevident and in theloiroation 
of which tho maker has not been bustled 

icither by hunger or b> fear To regard Iho 
luudmado aitistr> which such inst lutions 

jroposu to teacti and foster from the point 
of view of 11 0 largo scale manufacturer who 
wants speedy out turn would bo to kill tho 


very institution The most successful Arts 
and Crafts schools — to name two the Royal 
College of Art in London where the crafts 
are also taught, and the Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebboy 
School of Art in Bombay— are administered 
by the Education Department No goveri raent 
should regard an art school as an induwial 
concern to be controlled by an Industries 
Department and it should not expect 
it to be a paying concern either under 
ordinary circumstances The necessity of 
art education has been recognised m alt 
schemes for general education The umtea 
Provinces Department of Education maintains a 
class for training drawing teachers for schools 
and this class conducted by an ex 
of the Lucknow School of Arts and CraiK, 
Ur L M Sen A R 0 A is held m the Arts 
School which 18 officially under the Depart 
mentof Industries This anomaly which certainly 
disguises from the administrators and the 
the real character of the School should bo 
removed at once and the School of Arts ana 
Crafts should once more be restored to tne 
Education Department 

Institutions like the Visva bbarati 
bbavana the Lucknow School and a le^ 
similar places help to bring back the sell 
respect of those who are sensitive to our 
growing denationalisation in the matter 
of Art— these institutions bring to us me 
message of hope that after all we are not 
developing into confirmed beggars living on 
the chanty of Europe but wo can u 
only will take our stand on our own 
assimilating whatever is necessary for us 
from foreign peoples. Such institutions 
as a rule do not occupy a big 
ID the national vision especially 
the atmosphere is Plnlistmical Dui 
nevertheless they are owing to tho subtfo 
spiritual influence they exert on tho 
mind potent factors in moulding 
character of the people And tho^o silent 
workers who aro leaching us to reoli*^o our- 
sehes— our Imbauncss in all its swectnc^ 
and nobility and tiuth and profunddy^ 
through Art deserve the btst gratituuo oi 
tho nation 



EARLY RECOLLECTIONS 

BY NAQEYDRANATH OUPIA 
lit 


Lino Edward In Calcdtta 

T he first time I saw Caloatta was at the 
end of 1875, when King Edward VII 
then Prince of Wales visited India 
3Iy farther had to go to Patna where the 
Prince was to hold a Darbar but he permit 
ted me to join a party proceeding to Calcutta 
We arrived in the metropolis on the same 
day that the Prince landed at P^insep Ohat 
from the troopship Scrapis I remember how 
the first sight of the great city impressed 
me from the Howrah side of the Hughly 
and how rav feeling of wonder grow as 1 
drove throngh the crowded streets to the 
northern part of the city Calcutta was <•»» 
fete on account of the Koyal visit and there 
was a great rosh of visitors to the city 
Oar first move after leaving our luggage 
and taking some food was to Theatre Koad 
where a hoose had been taken for the 
ilaharajkamar of Betiah who wanted to see 
the grand sights in Calcutta and then proceed 
to Patna for the Darbar The Bengali tutor 
of the young nobleman knew us and he 
was to get for us permits to visit the Serapts 
and the 0 borne, the Royal yacht that was 
accompanying the troopship, and the palaces 
ground* and menagerie of the ex king of 
Oudh at Metiaburuj, Garden Reach As we 
were sitting with the tutor the Jlaharajkumar 
rolled m Ho was an enormously slout boy 
of about eighteen gorgeoiiilv dressed in 
brocade robes and was about to go out 
somewhere. We left with the permits lo 
our pockets We witnessed the magnificent 
di play of fireworks by Messrs. Brock i 
Sons the famous pyrotechnists of Crystal 
Palace, London, on the maidan. 
On the night of the Ulnminations 
we engaged a hackney carriage bnt were 
held up at Lalbazar a litUo beyond the 
Police Court. Th^re were long queues of 
carnages of all kinds on the main roads 
leading to Chownnghee, for tho police barred 
the roadheads and no carnage could be let 
through until the Royal procession had 
parsed Wo left our carriage and slowly 


worked our way through the press of human- 
ity on the footpaths round the Great Fastern 
Hotel to the Esplanade junction, which 
offered a fine vantage ground There were 
no staring unwinking electric lights in those 
days Coloured lamps of blown glass were 
twinkling in the more pretentious bnildings, 
while the humble chirag was flickering else- 
where Gas light* were used at the 

entiances of bou*es and in some of the 

arches on the road* On the roof of the 

Museum which had not been quite comple- 
ted was a silver canopy reflecting dazzlingly 
a powerful light that was being played upon 
it ChowriDgheo Road was kept clear by 
troops and the police Slowly tbe procession 
came in view pissing northward from the 
southern end of Cbowrioghee First came 

an escort of British Hnssars followed by the 
hill squidroD of tbe Viceroy s biilUaot and 
stately Bodygnard with jingling spars and 
nodding pennon* of light lances held in 
rest Tbe Viceroys State coach and four, 
with Loglish outriders drow all eyes and 
cheers bur>l out as the Prince of Wales 
pas*ed sitting by the side of Lord 27orth 
brook tho Viceroy Tho two figures presented 
a striking contrast tho Prince, short of 
of stature but of broad giitb with a beard 
carefully trimmed and a full round and 
jovial face tho ^ iceroy, long and lean, 
pallid and au*tere looking Tbe prince was 
in uoiforra with gold lace and wore a gold- 
braided cap with a brim , the Viceroy was 
IQ plain civilian clothes No one bad any 
e>G* for tbe carnages containing the Lien- 
tenant Governor of Bengal and the Gntish 
noblemen who had come ont to India with 
the Pnneo of Wales On another night I 
saw the Pnneo driving to tho Seven Tanks 
Villa at Belgacbia, where the Indian gentry 
bad arranged an entertainment for him The 
Prince drove along Cornwall!* Street and 
tho ronto through which he pas*ed was 
lUnminatod 

Tho Visit to the Serapis and the Osborne 
marked a red letter day in my calendar I 
had never seen a steamer, let alone an. 
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immense troopship like the Serapts and I 
do not think another yacht like the Osborne 
has ever again been seen in any Indian 
harbour The big liners and the floating 
palaces that are now seen belong to another 
tvpe \n intelligent and courteous bailor 
«ihnwed us over the Setapis, and the size 
and dimensions of the monster vessel filled 
niP with amazement The big engine room 
was like a great under ground cavern dark 
ind silent though the fire had not been 
drawn and was glowing in the furances like 
the eves of a gigantic afrit I imagined that 
when the huge piston rods and the machinery 
weri set in motion they must resemble the 
gambols of the jinee-v of tlio Arabian Nights 
The Ohine was as big as a fair sized 
steamer and as both she and the Serapts 
were painted white from the plimsoll line 
upwards they could be easily distinguished 
from the other vessels lying at anchor in 
tho river The Royal yacht was a thing 
of beautv and a joy to the beholder, up 
holsterod and furnished in perfect taste with a 
beautiful and harmonious blending of sober 
colour The cushions and linen were em- 
bossed with tho Roval Arms and bore the 
monigram AAV (klbert and Victoria) 
Iho Osborne was built in the lifetime of (be 
Princo Consort 

The public were not admitted into the 
grounds of the ev king of Oudh eveept for 
a single day in file year hut m honour of 
the visit of the Pnnee of Wales to Calcutta 
the grounds were thrown open to the public 
for tlirpo day., but passes had to be obtained 
for admismon There was a large number 
rf visitors on tho dav that we wenttoGarden 
Kcach rhoro were four or five palaces and 
luo px.king divided his time between tlic-=e 

i^lumn to the visitors and wo saw some 
Collection of 

a? !! ♦ J by tho ex king 

at lb it time was indicated hv a cloud of 

wa vS?r Ah Shah 

cry fond of watching Iho flicht of 

T wtll trained that 

his lu^d^iii a flag over 

and KUlnd ’ „ tluHcrmg down 

Sir “no horn ™mutes 

ro o m" Lv and (ho birds 

^ resumed their archng 

laduV''of Thf, P^'ices tho 

iaJu* of tho harem pooped shslj from 


behind the Venetians There was a laigo 
collection of wild animals kept in good 
condition I was particularly struck by a 
number of pigeons occupying the same large 
cage as a cat They were on the friend- 
liest terms The cat was mewing and purnng 
aud moving about the cage among the 
pigeons while one of the birds would some- 
times perch on the back of the cat without 
a trace of fear 

With the passing of Wajid Ah Shah the 
glory of Matia Butuj has departed The 
palaces and grounds have become the sites 
of jute mills, and the raagnificenco of the 
dethroned and exiled King is now only a 
memory 


WuiD Ali Sum 

Wajid All Shah was the last reigning 
king of Oudh, He has left sons but ha was 
the last ruler of the dynasty of which the 
founder Sabdar Jaug lies buried in Delhi 
ID a splondid mausoleum beyond Raisina on 
the way to Kutub Mioar Owning nominal 
allegiance to the Moghul Emperor at Delhi 
the liQgs of Oudh were virtually independent 
sovereigns, but they ceased to bo vigorous 
rulers in a few generations. The corrosive 
canker of luxury which was eating into the 
viUls of the Moghul capital at Delhi rapidly 
extended to Lucknow and tho city became 
tho last word lu effeminacy Wajid All Shah 
was a feeble ruler who could scarcely hold 
the reins of a kingdom, but he was not 
without accomplishments in tho gentler 
graces He was an exctllent musician and 
a fine dancer, and he was reputed to be the 
author of an opera called Indra Sabha The 
language of tho play is Hmdustatii, but it 
coDtains some beautiful Hindi songs There 
IS one about the Huri (Holi) that I can recall 
men now “Phu {agon lata jori, tmnse 
'tu saying to Kribhna, 

1 bow down at your feet with folded hand', 
do not play bon wjth nie’ Wajid All 
bhah was tho composer of the well known 
luno known ns Lucknow tbooiiiri Ho was 
so cnaiuourcJ of his own lu^eotion lhat he 
set to this livelj tuno a tragic song that 
ho had composed of Ins deposition from the 
throne Augra Mmlur ^uh,m ha incra 
tml ntullo ^iih tool lia-tha bravo British have 
coroinmcd an act of oppression, they have 
my tfvasuro and kingdom ” It were as if 
a fuueml threnody J,ad been «et to 
mu ic. It is said—I repeat the story as B 
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used to bo told— that when tho British 
troops forced their wiy into the kings 

palace at Lucknow to remore him as a 

State prisoner to Calcutta Wajid Ah Shah 
was sitting on his bed and wanted to come 
out of the room when he heard the outcry 
of tho women and the servants Bat he 

discovered to his consternation that his 

slippers were not properly arranged and it 
would be neces ary to fiirn them before bo 
could put tbeni on He shouted for his 
servant® but they were already under arrest, 
and when the political and military officers 
entered the room they found the king sitting 
helplessly on his bed because it had never 
occured to him that he could turn his slippers 
and put them on himself ’ 

I saw Wajid All Shah once later on in 
Calcutta. It was the last day of the Durga 
Pujah and the ei king had come out of 
his seclnsion to see the images of the goddess 
being earned to the river I had a good 
lo(k at him while he drove slowly in a 
large barouche escorted by a nondescript 
troop of bodyguards riding iBdiff«,Tent 
h r^e8. Wajid All Shah was placidly 
smoking his hookah while beh od bim on 
the syces’ seat «at his hookaburdar (hookah 
earner', holding the hookah llie c\ king 
waj an old man but very well preserved and 
fair as n ripe mango (to use an admirable 
Bengali idiom) I looked at falleu Majesty 
and pondered over the gyrations of tho 
whirligig of Time 

Tiii. Dcki. or Cowacour 

When the Duke of Connaught first came 
to Calcutta on his way upcountry to join 
his appointment in the army at Meerut be 
had a warm reception There were some 
illuminations and decorations although not 
on a lavish scale I was standing outside 
the Presidency College when the Duke 
passed one afternoon and the students and 
the populace cheered him In acknowledgment 
of the plaudits the Duke took off bis bat 
aiid waved it I saw him and the Duel ess 
again at the Lahore railway station The 
third time I saw him at Karachi where ho 
laid tho foundation stone of the Victoria 
Slusenm I was then a Municipal Commis 
sioner of Karachi and along with the other 
Municipal Commissioners received the Duke 
of C nnaught on his arrival with the 
Commissioner in Sini After performing 
the ceremony tho Dnko read out with very 
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dear enunciation a sho-t speech which was 
afterwards handed to me for publication 
It was written on an ordinary note-paper 
ID a clear, bold hand and 1 noticed that 
the strokes and lines of the letter^ were 
heavy Vt thit time tho Duko was Comman 
der in Chief ot Bombay with a seat on the 
Governors Council I saw the Duke of 
Connaught for tho fast time in Bombay 
when he ctme out to open the new Legis 
latures on bebrlf of the King Emperor I 
happened to be passing by and saw the 
silent procession pasMng along deserted 
streets The young Prince I had seen in 
Calcutta had aged with the years while 
the manner in which bis last visit to India 
was Ignored by the people presented a 
melancholy contrast to the warmth of the 
reception given to him on his first visit. 

OwiN \lEREIUTn 

Lord Vorthbrook was succeeded as 
Viceroy and Governor General of India by 
Lord Lytton the ®od of Bulwer Lyttoo the 
famous novelist Lord Lytton did not come 
out to India with a great reputation as a 
statesman or an administrator and be 
created a good deal of dissatisfaction lo this 
country by bis liurtied passiug of the 
Vernacular Press Act He presided at tho 
Delhi Diibar on January 1st, 18(7 when 
Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of 
India. Lord I yttoo was the author of a 
nnrober of p''CiS which he wrote under the 
mm de plttim of 0 veu Meredith in mutation 
of tl e style and manner of Tennyson bnt 
be did not achieve literary distinction I 
saw him for the first time at Wilsons Circus 
m the Calcntta maidan but I had a doser 
view of him on another night in the Town 
Hall TIere was a conversaz one arranged 
by the Mahomedan Literary Society of which 
Nawab .Abdul Lahf Police Magistrate of 
Calcutta was the Honorary Secretary Lord 
Lytton came up lo a table near wnich I 
was standing watching some interesting 
chemical expenments by Dr Tara Prasanna 
Ray Chemical Analyser to the Government 
of Bengal Lord Lytton affected slightly 
the Bohemian manner of the man of letters 
and his haii instead of being parted or 
brushed was roughly tousled on his head. 

Dr. Atjiarau Pa\-dijraj,o 

Dr Atinaram Pandurang was a well 
known medical practitioner of Bombay a 
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Ti<;ed to be told— that when the British 
tro-ip» forced their wiy into the king’s 
palace at Luckoow. to rernoro him as a 
State prisoner to Calcutta, Wsjid All Shah 
wa.-, sitting 00 his bed and wanted to come 
out of the room when he heard the outcry 
of the women and the servants Bot ho 
discovered to his consternation that his 
slippers were not properly arranged and it 
would Be necessary to turn them before bo 
could put them on Ho shouted for his 
ervant«, but they were already under arrest, 
and when the political and military officers 
entered the room they found the Ling silling 
helplessly on his bed, because it bad never 
occnred to him thathecfuld turn his slippers 
and put them on himself ’ 

I saw Vajid All Shah onco later on in 
Calcutta. It was the last day of the Durga 
Pnjah and the ex king had como out of 
bisi seclusion to see the images of the goddess 
being earned to the river I had a good 
lock at him while he drove slowly in a 
large barouche escorted by a nonde'cript 
troop of bodyguards nding lodifftreot 
hrr«es, All Shah was placidly 

smoking his hookah, while beh ud biro on 
the syces’ «eat, sat his hookaburdar (hookah 
earner', holding the hookih Ihe ct king 
wa- an old man, but very well preserved and 
fair as a ripe mango (to use an adminble 
Bengali idiom) I looked at fallen Majesty 
and pondered over the gyrations of Iho 
whirligig of Time 

Tut Dvki or Covnacoht 

Mhen the Duke of Connaught first came 
tu Calcutta on his way opcountry to join 
his appointment in the army at Meerut he 
had a warm reception There were some 
illuminations and decorations although not 
on a lavish scale I was standing outside 
the Presidency College when the Duke 
parsed one afternoon and the students and 
the populace cheered him In acknowledgment 
of the plaudits the Duke took off bis hat 
and waved it I saw him and the Duchess 
again at the Lahore railway station The 
third time I saw him at Karachi, where he 
laid the foundation stone of the Victoria 
llnseum. I was then a Municipal Commis- 
sioner of Kancin and along with the olher 
Municipal Commissioners received ihe Duke 
of C nnaught on his arrival with the 
Commissioner m Sind After performing 
the ceremony the Duke read out with very 
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clear enunciation a short speech, which was 
afterwards handed to me for publication 
It was written on an ordinary note paper 
in a clear, bold hand, and I noticed that 
the stroke-* and lines of the letters wero 
heavy At that time the Duke was Comman* 
der-m Chief or Bombay with a seat on the 
Governor’s Council I saw the Duke of 
Conmaght for the last time in Bombay 
when he came out to open the new Legis- 
latures on behilf of the King Emperor I 
happened to be passing by and saw the 
silent procession passing along deserted 
streets The young Prince I bad seen in 
Calcutta had aged with the years, while 
the manner in which his last visit to India 
was Ignored by the people presented a 
melancholy contrast to the warmth of the 
reception given to him on his first visit. 


OwtN Meredith ’ 

Lord Northbrook was succeeded as 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India by 
Lord Lytton the «oo of Bulwer Lytton, the 
faroous novelist Lord Lytton did not come 
out to lodia with a great reputation as a 
statesman or an administrator, and be 
created a good deal of dissatisfaction in this 
country by bis Imrried passing of the 
Vernacular Press Act He presided at the 
Delhi Durbar on January 1st, 1877, when 
Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of 
India. Lord Lytton was the author of a 
nnmher of p'^ems which ho wrote under the 
xoMi <le plume of Owen Meredith in imitation 
of the style and manner of Tennyson, but 
be did not achieve literary distinction I 
saw JiiQj for the first time at Wilson’s Circus 
lo the Calcutta luaidan but I bad a closer 
view of him on another night in the Town 
Hall There was a conversazione arranged 
by the Mahomedau Literary Society of which 
Nawab Abdul Lahf Police Magistrate of 
Calcutta, was the Honorary Secretary Lord 
Lytton came up lo a table near wnich I 
was standing watching some interesting 
chemical experiments by Dr Tara Prasanna 
Bay, Chemical Analyser to tho Government 
of Bengal Lord Lytton affected shghtlv 
the Bohemian manner of the man of letters 
and hi3 hail, instead of being parted or 
brushed, was roughly tousled on his head 

Dr Atjiarim Pa\T)uranq 

Dr Atraaram Pandiirang was a well, 
known medical practiUoner of Bombay, a 
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leading citizen and was at one time appointed 
Shend of Bombay He was a social reformer and 
a member of the Prarthana Sama] One of his 
daughters married an Englishman a missio- 
nary of the name of Littledale Dr Atmaram 
was a great friend of Satycndranath Tagore 
m Bombay and a man of considerablecnltnre. 
I once saw him in Calcutta at the Albert 
Hall where a reception was held in bis 
honour He was a fair man somewhat below 
the medium height, with a pleasing and 
benevolent expression on his face and bore 
«ome resemblance to Ramtanu Lahtn Ho 
was dressed as a Deccani and was wearing a 
dhoti and Deccani shoes with a Poona tnrban 
on his head He made a short ^speech in 
•iimple and graceful English One of his 
sons Mr Ramchaud Atmaram is my neigh 
hour at Bandra He reads Bengali and is a 
great admirer of Ramkrishna Parambansa and 
bwami Vivebananda whoso Works and Life 
he keeps in his library He has given Bengali 
names to his sons one of whom is named 
Rabin dra 


The Three Pedestriins 

Towards Iho beginning of llie eighth 
decade of the ninelcenth centnry sereral well 
known people in Oalontta were in the habit 
“ '“oroipe constilational on the 
streets or along the nrerside On the 
dSr'' ‘ between llooktarnm Babn 

Street and Grey Street the most familiar 
Mres seen every morning were those of 
hncln 1 Itaiendra Lai Milra 

Kristo Das Pal and Baja Digambar Mitra. 
ill '““Stant companions 

ocoavionally Maharaja 
Uurga CLaran Law The dress was the 

^laptan and pantaloons with the head cither 
K a cap or pnggree. 

ILr'Sill'r always well and 

nn Sen 1 s'Zsd npstand 

even Tf Ih?'* o'traoted attention 

^ ‘ilmitity were unknown hnt of 
Mb? Tl"'^ °“5 “ ^•’™‘bi knew them by 

Seek „» sr "“f Ibo 

SIm. u themselves of the foot 

path It was interesting to watch Hiem 
pa sing by Rajendra Lil Mitra was hard 3 
hcanng and Knsto Das Pal had a stentorian 
T01M which could be heard some hundreds 
con>ersation was usually 
nn,“p 0“cc I heard Kristo 

Das Pal discussing the Rent Bill with Dr 


Rajendra Lai Mitra and I could hear every 
word from the footpath I doubt whether 
such a trio has been seen in the streets of 
Calcutta after the passing of these distin 
guished men 

The Vernacular PiJLaS Act 

I was ID Calcutta in 1878 when Lord 
Lvttoas Vernacular Press Act was passed 
Sir Ashley Eden was Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal and he was the real anthor of the 
measure The genesis of the Act may be 
given in a few words Sir Ashley Eden 
was Die personidcation of a paternal Govern 
meut, and he resented the criticism in the 
Indian section of the Press The chief 
offender was the ^»2n/a Ba ar Patrika 
which was at that time a hi lingual paper 
part English and part Bengali Sir Ashley 
Eden sent for Sisir Kumar Ghose the 
renowned editor of the Painka and told 
him that the constant cnticim of the Govern 
roent in the Indian Press must cease I 
find DO difficulty he said m getting on 
with Knsto Da> Pal (the Editor of the 
Hindoo Patriot) If you have any grievance 
you can come and see me at any time you 
like and if it is a just grievance I shall 
see that things are put right But the 
Goiemment cannot tolerate these repeated 
attacks on their officers Sisir Kumar OhosS 
did not fall in with the views of Sir Ashley 
Eden and the result was that the Government 
launched tbeir thunderbolt The ernacular 
Press Bill was galloped through the Governor 
Generals Legislative Council in a week, and 
another week was allowed for the Act to 
come into operation So far as I can 
remember Maharaja Sir Jotiudro 3Iohun 
Tagore was the only Indian member m the 
Council and he did not have the temerity to 
vote against the Bill Ihe Amnia 
Patnla circumvented the gagging Act with 
admirable resourcefulness and adroitnes^ 
In the week s grace given by the new Ac* 
it shed the Bengali portion of its garb auu 
the next number was all English from ■cover 
to cover sg that the paper became at once 
ontsido the scope of the new law The big 
gamo that Sir Ashley Lden wanted to bag 
was undoubtedly the Amnia Ba^ar Pilnka 
but fais shot missed fire and the laugh was 
against him There was a protest niectiog 
against the Vernacular Press Act m the 

Calcutta Town Hall and I beard Surendranath 
Banerjea for the first time thundering again t 
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the iDiquity of that measure I heard Knsfo 
Daa Pal also at another meeting and I was 
greatly impressed by his powers as i debater 
There was no claptrap no perfervid rhetonc 
bat he marshalled bis facts and figures with 
consummate skill while the steady flow of 
his balanced speech was full of dignity and 
eloquence 

Calcutta thEa and noic 
Fifty years ago Calcutta was a very 
different city from what it is now The 
streets were ill lighted many streets bad no 
footpaths the lanes were mostly filthy and 
the bnstees were an eyesore everywhere 
There were open drains and d tches in many 
places stagnant ponds and pools covered 
with water hyacinth and surrounded hy a 
dense undergrowth were common sight* aod 
]actals bad their lairs behind many bou'se* 
Snakes were by no means raro and ooce I 


saw a large cobra which was killed m 
Mnsjtd Ban Street In tho afternoons and 
eTenmgs tall columns of mosquitoes buzzed 
overhead if one happened to be out for an 
airing m any of the gardens And now 
Calcatta is tho best lighted and the cleanest 
City iQ India. The Municipal Market is one 
of the liocst markets m the world while the 
largo aod well arranged markets that are 
cpriDgiDg up m every part of tho city form 
one of the most 'it‘ractivo features of Calcutta 
No less satisfactory is the public healtli of 
the city The Chittaraojan Avenue tho 
Harrison Road tho Red Hoad the widened 
Rassa Road are magnificent main arteries of 
public thoroughfare while the Improvement 
Tiost IS busy changing Calcutta almost out 
of recognition^The Chitpore Road alone 
stands as a relic of old Calcutta though its 
wideoiog 13 essential for the safety of trnffic 
and the opening up of congested areas 
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(o) The Toga Philosophy 

T ET ns now turn to the Yoca Sutrara of Pafan 
lali This system of philosophy la admitted 
on all hands to be the most important r pplement 
to the Sankhya System and is reftaided also as a 
Sankhya Philosophy lor instance, it la said by the 
CTcat sage \asrstha (see the Santipaira of the 
Mahabharata. chap 30o) that That which the 
I'^Sins behold is exactly what the Sankbyas strive 
^ter to atta a. He who sees the Sankhya and the 
leva Systems to be one and the same is said 
to be gifted Within intcll pence The same view 
IS repeated in chap. 317 Vcriy the precepts 
that have been explamed in the Sankhya treat ses 
are at one vsith what have been laid down m the 
lopa Bcnptnre The same thing is said bv the 
(treat sage Yagnyavalkya (see chap 316) There 
IS no knowledge i Le that of U e Sankbyas There 
IS no power like that of Toga Tliese two prescribe 
the same practices and onght to be remembered 
as immortal or as destroyer of death 1 hose men 
who are not intell gent consider the Sankhya and 
the Yoga Systems to bed ITerent Irom each other 
We however 0 king certain y regard them os one 
and Uie same \Shat the Ycgina have m view is 


the very same which the Saakhjs also have in 
view lie who sees both the Sankhya and the 
Yoga systems to be one and the same is to be 
considered as conversant •vsith the truth It is 
therefore needless to add that athorough knowledge 
of the Ywa Philosophy is an indispensable 
requisite for the proper understanding of the 
Saokfaya System The elaborate commentary 
of Yoga Sutram by Vyasa is generally reco 2 ni«ed 
to be an invaluable aid not only to an accurate 
and thorough comprehension of it but also of the 
^nkhya System as a whole And some regard 
ttot commentary as the best one The Pafaciala 
Danan is generally called the Sesliwa SanUya 
1 e the (Acisfic ^khya, to dstingu h it from the 
iWrare i o aOeistio Sankhva. But 

it IS a mcuit to understand the reasons for such a 
already shown conclusively 
lhat &pil s Sa^hyais not alheisUc, and the texts 

r ited above from the Jlahabharata also show 
t there is no distinction betveen the Sankhyl 
*®acli the same precepts 
Perhaps ^e reasons are these that such a disl nc 
“ sheading and erroneot^ 
mt^retatioDs of some aphorisms of tho Sank! yl 
Pravachana Sutram which we have alreX dis 
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cussed or to tie fact that ,n Eap.Ia's SouUja Ut’^mfcuolo^tho^' wrle? 

Isvara has not been recognised as necessary few ^Lifted vuih treat 

the liberation of the human soul or punixa, ^hjeh The Sankbyas 0 kint. arc Mliea 

IS the primary theme but in Patanjali a Saokhva ^ ^ f, n, TitSr 

0 e the Yofra Sutiam) such recosrnilion has been of this hind of ® 

explicitly and emphatically made. Therefore by k i 5^^ q.Ju 

Nirisvara Sanhhya’ we should mean if we accept Vnowleti.e 'i'®Sa»hhya is TODSidei^ 

the phrase that which does not recoi.nise the as the hiuhi^t you 3, 

need of Isvara for the hberation of ihe human That knonWse ‘s «aid to he m m table, eteiual 
soul and by seshvara sankhya’ that which and Ih* Drahmui 

recognises such need In several places the Patan bctnnning middle and end it la above all dispute 
jala Darsana emphasises such a need we are now and the rl^rnaJ tiJ the universe it btanus 

going to consider them . £u»y and without decrease of any kind it s 

(1) Or cy virtue of the worshipof Isvara with a uniform a°a. everlxoting n 

special kind of devotion meditation and its re«uUs praist« recited by tlio wi e Tho brulis “^y U 
can be attained within a shorter time (2) Uho son of Kiinti that the Sankbya Syslem la lAe rtrt'/ft 
13 that Isvara over and above Praknti and of Otal Jhr»il^ss Ona it is said U Bbaiatarhiiva, 
Purusa’ (3) Isvara is that particular Purusa th^t the I nouledge laught by the SauUya ts the 
who is untouched by the vehicles of affliction knowledge taught ly the Brahman Iba h gb 
action and fruition’ or eternally free from pains knowlcdte 0 king which is in persons couversaiit 
actions fruits of actions and the desires with the Brahman and tliat which is in the V was and 
or iDStmcts arising there-from Here that whicn is seen in other sciirtures and that in 
mark the phrase Purnsa visesa i e. that \ojta and that which may be Sven in the vaiious 
Particular Purusa Vyasa comments upon it Puranas are all 0 monarch rfe»tird Iroin the 
in this way (The significance of calling Isvara SankI ya Pbilosophv ^\hateve^ knowledge is seen 
that parfacular Purusa) is that there are many to exist in great histones whatever know ledge is 
liberated Souls who have attained liberation by 0 king in the science of E-onomita aa appioved 
freeing themseve^ from the three kinds of Bondage, bv the wise, vvhatever other knowledge exists m 
hutlsvaraianotlike them for He had no such Bond this world-all these originate 0 great king frm 
age before nor will have it m the future liberation the high knowledge that is found in Uie baokbya 
impliM that there was bondage before but no Philosophy 

such iJonadse was possible for him -He never had From the verses quoted above it is manifest 
any Bondage Moreover those Puru«as who that far from desving the existence of the Brahman 
b^me absorbed into Praknti attain some sort of or Isvara the Sankhya Svstem identifies the 

liberation from pains etc but they too return to knowledge described in it with Him and declares 

estate m Bcindage but that is not po»'-ibIe for itself as the very form of Him even the knowledge 
Isvara “ue is etemally free and established in as exists in the Vedas which are admittedly 

himself (4) In Him the seed of the omniscient fhwhe is described to be derived from the bankliva 
18 not exceeded (5) He is the Teai^er of the System This is further confirmed by the fellow mg 
^aents too not being limited by time ’ (Saoia- verses embodying what the great sage Vasisilia 

anipana, aphs 23 27) There is reference to said Above the twenty four categories already 

tn other aphorisms also as for instance referred to is Ihe twenty fifth called Vishna (or 

sphs 1 & 32 of Samadhi Pada and in the lavaral That Vishnu on account tf the absence 

®Ph oof Bibhnti Pada but they need not be of all gums is not a category thniuh as that 

quoted here The aphorisms quoted above are which permeates all the catesrones He 1 as been 
sufficient to show that Patangala Darsana recognises called so by the wise The Unmamfest Twenty 
IK the need of Isvara lor the fourth (i e. Praknti) caused all that are moital 

uberation of the huiran souls it i*! also evident and maaifp^^t and exists in the r fonues or bodies 
that it recognises two kinds of Purusa— the Atsofide hit the Twenty fifth (i e Puma) is formless. 
Jumsa Md the Individual i^n/<a 'What is Ihe Though a Soul He exists in ail hearts and m ^1 
relation between these two kinds of P«ru«a we foims He is free conscious eternal and thiugh 
.K sequel But it should be hiinself formless assumes all forms Uniimg with 

the Patanjala does not assert that Praknh which is the cau«e of creation and ab oip* 

ni liberation lion He also as^inmes the ageaey of crtaiirmaid 

0 Uim only that worship alsorption And on account of such unuu He 

special devotion helps them to attain who is eternal exists m t me and thoucli m 
m . e °or Urae Mark the word real tv eborn of all pui ns yet tom^s to IrmUst 

mpiiw ► sigDifies that there are other ed therewith It is in this wiv that the Gieat 

IS “SI iStiSf "’‘'S'' "orel'ip of Is™™ Soul lliroiisli ij »ra,ice Ihinls Himsrfr Ihe caS a 

01 ,t ,r ™°P‘^xioii read specially tbeaihs. of ereaton and de^tnution leallv alsorntun) 

not ,n,. 1. !l, ““u® Thiis really there is ehaoirefil and identual with Prakr ti (Umi. iO° 

PaUnjaU fn d!is rIsSt' Sankhya and the Vew^ 4> 1 In these v.»rses it evidentlv admiited 

UU.J414 la uiis respect. thut Puni=a who is df^senbed to te tlie tweutj- 

me MaUaiMraM ,s"„„r‘rta, 11 

of the ifihalharatl a d an% 1 II creation at d a) option rtm« it is 

Sjslem IS extolled in a verv much eWi^ declared^ the mdividwlied lurisas or the 
and the Sankhya knowledg? la huin.,n heinas me noil m l utdre Ah^d ne p.niiaa 

leuge 13 described m or Brahman connected with dlferont mvestments 
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and achny at different fioito centres m diff^nt 
-ffavd fins 1^3t fact la \ery clearly exp' untd by 
»u anaoz} in the followins vcr&o de Ured to 
be tiie saj 1115 ol the same crest 6ice Va&istha 
As ihe worm that miVes the cocoon bmda iti.elf 
compWieiy on all sides by means of the thrcada 
it iiself treaTes so the Absolute Pirusa. Ihoiuh 
really alxnie all the guiian invests Ilimsell on all 
Sides with them (Chap d03 ver 41 

Let u-» al-/> coostder what the same great sago 
'Va^lstha sais m the folloning verses in which the 
^ii«t**nce of the Al sol Ue Purusa or Isvara is more 
explicitly admitted When the indiMdual Paru<!.a 
<xiiues to thinh those gunas as belootiingto Prakriti 
then only on account of Ins conq lennir them he 
sees the Alsolite Puruaa or Is^ara (Chap 30 j 
ver 3 1) Again When one begins to study ana 
under land properly the twenty five ca'e.^orie3 
or pncitiples one then, understands that the o««n«« 
of Puru-a IS consistent with the scnptarc (the 
Sinkpja System) and his multiplicity is opposed 
to It. These are the separate characteristics of 
the catcgines or principles and what ts above and 
beyond them the wise have said that the tatefeo 
Ties or principles are the twenty five evolutes 
what IS not an evolnto or what is above and hejond 
the evolutes is the twenty ‘ixth i e the Absolute 
PuruNS or Brahman nr Isvara. The twenty five evo- 
luces are <-alled categories or nnociples and what 
ja lieyond the n 18 the eternal Isvara (Vide ^ers 
37 33 39) It should be noticed here that even 
the twentv flftli categon called Purasa (1 e the 
tnuiyidudl Pomsa) is also regarded as an evojute 
wh le he has been said before to he tienltcal in 
es ence, with iheAb olute Purusa The discrepancy 
is apparent only for the lodividuil Purusa being 
the AbaOlute Purusa in so far as Be is 
invested with the three gunas he may be 
■newed from two standpoints in so far as 

be la individualised be may be regarded as an 
■nolule and in so far as he is viewed as apart 
Iroca and stiorn of that investment he is one and 
the same with the Absolute Purusa The t^nlity 
between the individual and the Absolute Pujl'^ 
IS more explicitly stated in these verses The 
biipreme Soul alone Is my fnend I can maie 
ineod^hip with llim Whatever be my nature 
f u —li^tGver I may be I am capable of being 
use Him and can become at one with him I see 
my s ijiilarity with Him I am indeed like Him 
uo IS pure it 19 clear that I am of the same 
nature. ’ (Chap 307 vers 26 27) 

Th.e aame thins we ftvid m the oonvewatvoQ 
between the great sage Tajuyavalbya and Janaka 
*!j^it the Sanbhra Philosophy tor instance 
.the uumanifest Isvara transforms Himself 
tut^raliy the inner So il) by H mself intohindreds 
an 1 tho issn Is ind millions and m Ilioos of forms. 
tChap St4 ve-r 2) Again 0 Kssvsp.a. if one 
•^ntin uUv reflects on the nature of the indivilual 
boil a d its connexion with the Suprene Soul 
h** jh'^n succeeds in divesting him of the three 
seeing the bupreme Soul 
Itie ht^rnal and Unraanifest Sinreme Soul is 
wn«i lerea by men rf liUle understand 03 >3 
di tin t from the Individ lal Soul Bit the wise 
V _ 1®', them as tr I'y one and the same!. 


hrom the above it is most plain that the 
Sankhya bystcin admits the existence of the 
A bso lut e Purusa or Isvara Hut in one verse it 
seems to uiat some doubt upon that inference 
That verso is this In the Sankhja System no 
category or principle above iho twenty fifth is 
adimttd That which the bankloas consider as 
their highest principle has been duly described (by 
me) In the ioga Sjs'em tt is said that Brahman 
which is the very essence of knowIedt,e 
bccoces the Individual Purusa only when invested 
with igoorancd In the logs Scriptures therefore 
^th the Biahmao and the Individual Piiiusa are 
spoken of (CJiap 307 vers 4-j A 40) It is 
here positively asserted that the bankhya SjAtem 
does not recognise the existence of anv other 
pnoapte abovo and beyond the Individual Purusa 
It 18 only the Acga bystem which does so 
positively But we have already shown that in 
numerous other verses it is cleat ly admitted that 
the Sankhya bj stem recognises the existence of 
the twenty fifth prmciple called Brahman or Isvara 
How can we ‘hen reconcile these two contradictory 
assertions? The reconcibalioa 13 possible in mauj 
ways In the first place the true reading of the 
verse may be different m the second place it 
may be an interpolation m the thud plsce it 
IS not whollv iDcoosisteDt with the verses 
previouslv cited This verse may moan tlist the 
Twenty fifth (1 e Purusa) is the highest category 
or pnnciple and what is above and teyondit 13 
not acat^ory and is called by a different name 
to wit Brahman or Isvara and therefore if the 
Sankbyas do not read a category m addition to 
the twenty five no mconsistency will be committed 
by It Moreover having regard to tho fact that 
all the categories or principles (even the Individual 
Purusa) arc evolutes or manifestations of the 
Supreme Purusa, as has been distinctly stated in 
the preceding verses it is no fault with the 
Sanknya System if it omits to enumerate the 
latter as a category or pnnuple Again it has 
been distinctly said in the previous verses that 
the Individual Purusa who 19 the twenty fifth 
category is none but the Supreme Purusa as 
invcsteawitlithethree gunas ana that heis therefore 
able to be one and the same with the latter after 
casting off that investment now after staling 
all these facts if the Sankhva on its to mention 
the name of the Supreme Purusa an additional 
category or pnnciple there is not much fault with 
it still leas does it involve any inconsistency 
m Its assertions Still again it should be remem 
bered tliat in the previous verses it has oeen 
repeatedlv and emphatically said that the Sankhya 
and the fiDga systems are one and the same 
that is whatever is taught by the one is also 
taught by the othfr but the )ioga System speaks 
of the Supreme Purusa and th s is sufficient to 
show that even thoueh the Sanklija System does 
not direcffy speak of Him (wluhis not true as 
wo hate shovn before) it at least mdircelly 
does so and still lessdocsitdenj.orfa 1 to recognise 
Ilia existence These consideralions dispose of the 
apparent contradiction mentioned above. 


hiichirnod by rci-^ated birils and deatM the 
Sa,kl.ta« ani \ b,d 9 ronsder the IndividuBl 
Q ® *• *^001 to be one and the same 

AOliap dlB terse, fio-oi) 


(e) Tlie Dhagabadgita 


In the Second chapter of tl e Bhagahsdgifi which 
'V®. Bhisn ararta of the M.Iialliarata 
the doctrine of the Sankhja philosophy with regard 
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TUe situation in China today is somewhat 
similar to what was happening during 1919 23 
in Turker under the leadership of ilu'^tapha 
Keraal Pasha and his supporters then trying 
to uphold the Nation il Pact of Turkey It 
was Britain who then tried her best to 
destroy Turkey by aiding Greece and other 
anti national forces openly and secretly 
lurkey was saved from a war with Britain 
bcvau e 1 ranee and Italy deliberately refused 
to side with Britain and Russia was ready 
to aid Turkey while tho people of India, 
inepite of the opposition of the Bntish 
gevernment started the movement in favor 
of Turkey Britain changed her coarse m 
Turkey because of the international situation 
in huropo and to curry favor with the 
Indiau 'Moslems Turkey was united and 
and Ibis change of attitude on the part of 
Britain led to the real diplomatic victory at 
tho Treaty of I ausanne 

What Turkey tried to do— getting nd 
of every vcstigo of Foreign control over 
Turkish aHaira— China, the Kationahst China 
13 tT>irig to accomplish uow for tho Chinese 
peoj lo China is unfortunate to have a Civil 
Mar and Britain is taking advantage of the 
situation Britain can concentrate her tormida 
bio navy and army in China because her 
pcsiltun in woiltl politics is more favourable 
tl an what It was at tho tune of Untam’s 
Tuikivh adventure During tho Inipcrnl Con 
firence British statesmen took stock of 
Biitiins strength in World Politics and 
found that America would bo on their side. 
In } urope all tho important nations aio 
suiiiiwhat subservient to Britain s foreign 


policy, except F^aice emd Soviet Rtissict’ 
Britain ba» taken care lo tie the hands of 
France by entering into a clo&er understan- 
ding jf not an alliance with Italy It is 
the Italian navy and manpower that will 
protect Bntish interests in the mediterranean, 
in case Britain needs any assi«;tance Bnt im 
has DO fear of Turkey or Russia as long 
as Italy, Rumania and Greece are willing 
to do her bidding Bcitaiu uow feels free, 
that she cau muster her forces in the Orient 
Biitain IS rather m haste to make a show 
of her strength because she feels that in 
case Japan, Russia and China come to an 
understanding even with American support 
she will not then be able to subjugate 
China 

Indians must not forget that they fought 
against the Germans and Tmks during the 
World War to make the world safe for the 
British Empire and they have received 
Iheir rewards in tho form of the Amnt«ar 
Massacre the Rowlatt Act and discnmi 
nation against Indians in tho very Afnciu 
torritories which they protected for the 
British Empire , and above all it had been 
decided by the Imperial Conference that 
India will not enjoy equal status with the 
dominions Why should tho Indians fight 
for British n ilitnnsm Imperialism and anti- 
A&ianism ? Mahatma Qindiii once recruited 
for tho British during tho World War tho 
timo has come for him and others to preach 
tint DO Indians but traitors to the cause 
of Indian freedom and \sian Indi pendence 
and Racial tqualiy ‘hould fight foe tho 
British against Chino or any other nation 
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“twenty one demands” in 1913 were a 
gcievaai she on liec side a 

good maaycooipUinU totoica agaiO'jt the way 
Chmahastceatedher Butletby goncahebygoaea. 
China and Japan, admittedly the leading 
nations m Asia, should not go on sqaablmg 
They should, by harmonious oo operation 
and interdependence, inspire other Asiabc 
peoples 

The 6 ist reqnisite m establishing Cbino- 
Japanese relationship upon a solid foundation 
IS recognition on both sides of the plain 
yet often ignored fact that it takes two to 
make frieodahip Japan alone cannot 
establish friendly relations with China any 
more than China alone can establish such 
relations with Japan. Each most respond 
to and reciprocate the good will of the 
other 

Then there must be a sincere desire on 
either side to understand and sympathize 
with tbe difficulties and problems of Ibe 
other Such understanding and such 
sympathies naturally create a wish to lielp 
eacb other At tbe bottom of it all is the 
question of sincerity -Without sincerity do 
two nations can be friends 

If Cbma and Japan act upon these 
fundamental truths there is little reason 
why tber cannot adopt a common policy 
of mutual helpfulness— why they should not 
inaugurate something of a regional under 
standing, ’ to avoid the hi<toricaUy unsavory 
teim ot alliance 

Fust, let us see how China may help 
Japan Everybody knows that oi all modern 
industrial nations Japan is tbe most 
unliilunate. The connUy, already over- 
crowded, has to provide for a population 
iDcieasing at a rate of SOOQCO a year 
More and more she has to rely upon 
foreign food supply To add to her pre 
dicament, she 19 destitute of raw materials 
essential to modern industry She has no 
colony where she may send emigrants, or 
where she may obtain raw material® 

If China appieciates and sympathizes 
with this plight on the part of Japan she is 
in a position to help the Japanese China’s 
territories are not merely vast bat have 
cnoitnous and 187166 TBSOutces in ®-loTe 
Some of these territories are still untouched 
by either the plough or the ase let alone 
the locomotive or the power engine, China 
has almost everything that Japan needs and 
has not, except perhaps oil 

How, then, should China help m this 
64—5 


respect ? To answer this question— to 
pie:,oat definite and detailed plans of how 
China may help alienate Japan’s economic 
predteament is not my province I wish 
ooiy to point the way Those who have 
made a special study of the matter know how 
difficult it 13 for the Japanese to launch any 
important enterprise even in Sontli 
Uanchuria under tbe present arrangement, or 
ratlier lack of arrangement The Japanese 
ore not even allowed to engage in farming 
across the Korean border 

If China had a genuine desire to help 
Janan in solving the pressing problem of 
overpopulation and lack of raw material®, 
tho ways and means could easily be found 
The essential tning is as I have said, 
sympathy and sincerity 

I presume that British aud American 
“liberals will criticize, even condemn, 
Japanese enterprise id Manebuna as imperia- 
listic. A Beitrand Hussell, a HO. Wdls a 
John Dewey or a George Bernard Shaw 
would have a good many things to say 
against Japanese aggressios These liberals 
seem to bare forgotleo that their own 
Governments were not so long ago busily 
engaged in ibe bappy game of landgrabbing 
Now that their territories are so vast aud 
so full of resources they look down from the 
Olympias heights of Mammon upon unfortu- 
nate peoples whose economic plight they so 
utterly fail to understand as to offer thim 
birth control or pacifism as tho remedy 
Let them bo bom and live in a country 
wbeio the people are compelled to go abroad 
to find food and clothing, coal and iron, 
wool and cotton and what not, and they 
will understand alitJe better The millionaiie 
however charitable and beaevoleut and 
liberal, can never divest himself of tbe 
psychology of tbe rich, which makes it 
wellnigb impossible really to understand the 
poor. This IS what I think when I hear 
ilntish or American liberals upbraid what 
they call Japanese aggression 

Now let us see bow Japan may servo 
China. I wish our high hatted, kid gloved 
diplomats bad the wit to see the 
ifflpoitaDce and necessity ot entering 
into immediato wegoUaliona lot the purpose 
of inangurating new diplomatic relations 
with China upon a basis of equality 
Perhaps some of them do have the wit 
Foreign Minister Shidehara says that his 
Government is prepared to enter into such 
negotiations whenever China has evolved 
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to the true aatore of the human soul and its 
relation to the Supreme Soul is clearly described. Let 
us nov- coDsder thoae verses -wherein thatdoclnne 
IS expounded This Soul cannot be cut into pieces 
cannot be lurnt cannot be moistened and dried 
up it IS eternal all pervasive immoveable tin has 
iHe p thout te^nniDS unmanifeat, unthinkable 
and superbCD ble (ver 24) Such a description 
as th s IS appiui nate onlj for the Supreme Soul 
for or Iv the Supreme Soul is truly all pervasive 
while tlie ladu dual Soul is connected -with only 
a 1 arti u ar investment (i e the body and its 
adjun si (verse ‘’41 and this interpretation is 
cor ti m d bj the following This Soul which 
1 vrt&ent in the bodies of all creatures is always 


Praknti free fiom the three kinds of pain always 
self revesJing subtile indivisible with a mma 
filled -with wisdom dispassion and devotion ana 
he indiffeienlly sees also Praknti who has now 
become powerless (Skanda 3 chap 2o vers lO' 
171 Coi^idec also the following verses Puru«a 
IS the mfioite Soul which is divested of the three 
gunas above and beyond Prakriti eupei-sensible 
self revealing and by which the unnerve is- 
manifested That Puru«a out of play only freely 
enjoys the subtile and divine Prakntiwho 
three gunas and is united with Him Behola 
mg her who creates various self like creatures 
He at once becomes stupified through i^orance 
In tins wa\, by thinking her as His self He comes 


indestructible lor this reason you should not 0 to regard Himself as the performer of the actions 
Bharata lament their death (^er 30) Along which are really performed by the ptuias bclongms 


with tl \3 road also the verse 17— know that boul 
by which a the universe is pervaded to be indes 
tnictiblo none is able to destroy it which 
is m arable of any increase and decrease 
It hou d bo noticed here that the 
ommentatois hke Sankara and otheis agree that 
the, terms tat and ycna refer to Brahman or 
the Supreme Soul In the last verse of that 
cliaptcr the whole thing has leen made completely 
clear That \crse is this 0 Partha such is the 
rest m Brahman and he who attains that state 
docs not get again mto the bewilderment ol the 
world he who rests lo Hun even at the time of 
death attains complete union with Him (Ver 72) 
Sitnilac verses are met with also in the ihiiteeath 
chapter I: or instance The Pufu«a tSou\> who 
exists ID this body is «aid to be above and be>oDd 


lo her On t&at account He who is Qot the 
agent but only the witness the lord and full oi 
bliss comes to undergo the process of migration 
and to be put under bondage and subjection 
(Ibid chap “’6 vers 3 7) In this connexion one 
thing should be carefully noticed Piakiiti has 
been called dmne and Fuiusa has also been called 
abate atid l^yond Praknti Sndhara Swami the 
eminent commentator of Bhagalata makes the 
following remarks on those two words t/n 
account ol her possessing t-w o different po-weis ol 
covering and projecting Prsknti is of two kinds 
By virtue of her capacity for covering she is the 
investment of the creatures (jivas) called ignorance 
and by vutue of her capacity for projection she is 
called diniie peucr On account of his having two 
distinct forms such as thos<^ ofjiia I'creature) and 


Iraknti the seer aarceablo and neimissive the Uxaia (the Supreme Soul) Purusa too is of two 
lord the cnioycr the S ipreme Isvara and the kinds He is cJled a ijiff wlien He migrates ficm 
Supremo Soul (ver 22) Sitnilarly He body to body through Bis identification with 

Pravnti and He is called Isvara when He evolves 


an.,ht who sees the Suprme Loid iPurosa) to he 
indestruuible even m destructible things and to be 
osistent cauatly mall things and beings (Ver 27) 
The following verses m (he fourteenth chapter are 
moro emphatic Praknti is my (i e of Isvara) 
womb -wheiemto I throw my semen from that 
0 Bliarata spring all beings and things O son 
of KuQti of all those I’rakriti is the mother (or 
Uio material cause) and I (i e Isvara) am the 
father (i e the efficient cause) ol all the forms that 
are gonoTated in a\t classes of things and beiogs. 
(\crs 3 1) Thus, according to the Ohagahat 
gita also the bankhja Sjstem acknowledges the 
existence of the Brahman or the ISnprcme Son! of 
-whom the indiMduaf souls or purusas are only 
dincrenUahous or individualised or speoahs^ 
forms or in other words the mdtvtduQl fiurusas 
are I it the Si prone I nisa or Ural man m so far 
as lie w inicsicd tciUt the three piinas 


(<0 The Bhagabat Piirana 


fn tho course of conversation between Kapila 
and his mother Dci-ahiiti about tho Sankbya 
IkK tnne So recorded in the Dhagabat Parana, wo 
und a ssm lar assertion wiUi regard lo tho cxistr 
enco of Brahmin or Isiara Consider the follow- 
ing verses w hf'n the cliilla becdnics free of tho 
impuntica cau t«d by lust creed, etc- ansing out 
of such conKacipnissas this la I that is mine, 
etc aal then bi lujeouics pure and mnaras 
md ff rtct to loth tlevuro. anl ram then the 
Individual Ihirusa ^hnds the bupteme Plitusa 
'Bra.* naa or Isvara) who is abovo and beyond 


the world by subjugatiDg Praknti The other 
commentators have not Questioned the teaecnable 
ness of those remaiks Therefore they moy be 
accepted as true Now from tho'O verses it is 
very plam that Isvara exists and that He is ij e 
real cause of the world -whilo Praknti is only Uis 
tnstnitncnl and tho Individual Puiu'as tjivas) are 
none but Uimself as invested with the three gunas 
through ignorance 

Tho following verves are more emphatic on the 
exiBtenceof Isvara Those (twenty four) categones 
or ntiDciples enumerated (by the -wise) have teen 
said by me to be the abodo of the Brahman as 
qualified by the three punas the twentyfiftb is 
called Aofo. Some say that Aala is a power of 
Braliman or tho Supreme Soul which causes dread 
in the mind of creatures that are confused by 
self consciousnees arising out of their connexion 
with Praknti some others say that He who 
prompts Praknti when her three gunas reach the 
sUto of cQUipoiac. to Creative activity is Isvara and 
13 also called kaLs, Isvara may be defined to be 
that who, by His own supernatural power ousts 
m (ho insulo of all creatures as their guiding 
pnnople -without iKung Uimscll touched by the r 
Rfloctions and outside as iflli (HmI vers. 14 i'-' 
Tho Upanishada which derive their metal hj sics 
from Uio baokhyo. also further corrolorate tho 
fact that tho Sankhja docs not teach atleum or 
opnosticitm at all but piositively and emphatically 
admits and declaics the existcnco of Isvara or 
God 

6«Nimar]/ of results After this long and. 
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elaborate discussion that the Sankhja System 
preaches the non ex stence of Isvara or God or 
at least, the non existence of the proof of the 
existence of Him We have shown that the real 
KTOundforsuch an impress on isthe mismterpretatian 
of same aphorisms m the Sankhya PraTachana 
autram and after giving their correct mtcrpreta* 
tiori and adducing numerous other corroborative 
evidences we have come to the condus on that 
the Sankhya Pravachana Sutram does not teach 
anyth ng of the kind But we have rot rested 
oontent with merely negatiia ev deuces We have 


further and adduced many ponhie 

evidences both from the Sankhva Pravachana 
Sutram and espec ally from the Sankhva Eanka 
the log! Sutram the Mahabharata the Bhagabata 
Gita the BhagbaterPuruna and the Upanishads which 
also speak of the Sankhya doctnne to show that the 
Sankhya positiielu affirms the existenceof Isvara or 
God as one Absolute Purusa and also the existence 
of numberieas individual Purusas as His modes 
'“'”"'”'*'1 or differentiations 

( Concluded) 


ENGLAND S WAR AGAINST CHINA— ATLESSON FOR] 
INDIAN NATIONALISTS 

Br TARAKNATB DAS Pj D 


T here is no doubt, that from the stand 
pcmt of the practice of International 
Law England is m actual War with 
China, without formally declaring a war In 
this war Indian soldiers are being used 
against Indian interests to fight China a 
sincere friend of the Indian nation 

We learn from the scraps of news that 
hare been allowed to percolate through 
British news control that Indian Nationalists 
in the Indian Legi«Iatire Assembly and 
Indian Nationalist papers hare protested 
against sending Indian troops to fight China. 
Of course the Indian nationalists have been 
told by the British Indian Government 
officials that the Foreign Relations and 
military and naval affairs of Indn are within 
the stnet control of the Imperial Govornment 
and the people of India have nothing to 
say about them They are to obey the 
orders pay the bills for Bntisb Impenalist 
wars and allow the Indians to be nsed as 
British cannon fodder 

When the Locarno pact was signed it 
was pointed out by me that in case Britain 
got into trouble Russia with the support of 
her allies might attack India I also bad 
the occasion to point ont that when the 
Singapore Naval base wonld be fully com 
pleted, and Britain would launch in some 
wars she would use Indian soldiers economic 
resources and strategic positions against some 
Asiatic nations, particularly Japan and China 
and possibly against Russia. This forecast 


has come to its fulfilment earlier than I 
expected Indian soldiers are sent to China 
as British watch dogs to fight against the 
Chioese people struggling to assert their 
national sovereignty 

In the last Imperial Conference India s 
position was definitely defined as inferior to 
that of the self governing dominionv where 
the policy of anti Indianism and anti Asianism 
reigns supreme It was decided that India 
would have to voice in the Foreign relations 
of the Fmpire while the Dominions would 
have the right to follow an ladepondent foreign 
policy Ifeverlndia wishes toassertherindepen 
dence then Australia, New Zealand Canada. 
South Africa will certainly make a common 
cause with England and oppose the people 
of India. Yet. when the anti Asianism 
of Britain and ner partners in the Empire 
leads to a war against an Asian nation a 
friend of Indian aspiration it is the Indian 
slaves that are sent as advanced euards of 
the British Impenahstio forces Is it for 
India s interest to submit to this kind of 
arrangement? If not what should be done to 
chanp the condition? Indian statesmen 
worthy of national leadership will have tn 
devise means by which they will be able to 
put an end to the practice of the British 
anthonlies using Indian man power Ind ' J 

™ll be eel, arb.ler „I her e'.'Sal 
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The situation in China today is somewhat 
simitar to what was happening during 19t9 23 
in Tiirkev, under the leadership of Mustapha 
Kennl Pasha and his supporters, then trying 
to uphold the Natioodl Pact of Turkey It 
was Britain v'ho then tried her best to 
destroy Turkey, by aiding Greece and other 
anti national forces openly and secretly 
lurkey was saved from a war with Britain, 
be^au^e Franco and Italy deliberately refused 
to side with Britain and Russia was ready 
to aid Turkey, while the people of India, 
iDspite of the opposition of the British 
government started the movement in favor 
of Turkey Britain changed her course in 
Turkey because of the international situation 
in Europe and to curry favor with the 
Indian Ifoslems Turkey was united and 
and this change of attitude on the part of 
Britain led to the real diplomatic victory at 
the Treaty of I^ausanne 

What Turkey tried to do— getting nd 
of every vestige of Foreign control over 
Turkish awaits— China, the Natiooalist Cbiuo, 
13 trying to accomplish now for the Chinese 
people China la unfortunate to have a Civil 
War, and Britain is takiog advantage of the 
situation Britain can concentrate her forroida* 
bio navy and army in China, because ber 
position in Morld politics is more favourable 
than wliat it «as at the time of Britain’s 
Tuiki«h idvcnture During the Imperial Coo* 
ference British statesmen took stock of 
Biituns <;tieiJgth in World Politics and 
found that Ai'^cnca would bo on their side 
In Europe all the important nations are 
suiuoHhat subservient to Britain s foreign 


policy, except Fiance and Sonet Russia- 
Bntaiu has taken care to tie the hands of 
France by entering into a closer understan' 
ding, if not an alliance, with Italy It i& 
the Italian navy and manpower that will 
protect Biitish interests in the mediterraneanr 
m case Britain needs any assistance Britain 
has no fear of Turkey or Russia, as 
as Italy, Rumania and Greece are willing: 
to do her bidding Britain now feels free» 
that she can muster her forces in the Orient. 
Britain is rather m haste to make a shoiv 
of her strength, because she feels that m 
case Japan, Russia and China come to aU 
understanding, even with Amencau support 
she will not then be able to subjugate 
China 

Indians must not forget that they fought 
against the Germans and Tmks during the 
World War, to make the world safe for the 
British Empire , and they have received 
their rewards m the form of the Amritsar 
Massacre, the Rowlatt Act, nnd discnrai- 
nation against Indians in the very African 
territories which they protected for the 
British Empire , and, above all, it had been 
decided by the Imperial Conference that 
India will not enjoy equal status with the 
dominions Why should the Indians fight 
for British irilitansm. Imperialism and anti- 
Asianism ^ lilahatma Gandhi once recruited 
for the British, during the World War , the 
time has come for him and others to preach 
that no lodioDs but traitors to the cause 
of Indian freedom and Asian Independence, 
and Ranal Equally, ‘hould fight for the 
British against China or any other nation. 


JAPAN SEEKS RE-ADJUSTMENT WITH CHINA 

Br K. K KAWAK kSII 


^Iii/7/or of '*Japan In 

I T IS a far cry from Washington to Cliina. 
But tho reason why I am wriling this 
atticlc IS because I feel that a mao, 
looking at tho stirring events in China from 
this udo of tho Pacific, is in a po'.iUon to 
take a dttached and di^pa^sionato view A 
man who is In tho midit of tho <!0 events 
u likily to nu^a tho wood for tho tree 

Tlio Crvt thought that comes to my miod 


hybrid Politics , etc 

in observing tho Chineso upheaval is that 
China and Japan should readjust Uicir 
relationship upon a now basis Tlio present 
13 Hio psychological moment to attain this 
coo jluch to our regret relations bttwteo 
tho two countries m tho past have been 
far from satisfactory For this it is futilo 
to blamo cither nation and enlirtly exonorato 
tho other Tliough Japan’s celebrated 
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“tweoty oao dmiadV’ \q 1^15 were a 
grierjin miatake, sha ha? oa her skIo a 
good iaiaycaaipl«Q.U taroici agiio^t tUa way 
ChiDahastreatedher Outlet by goueabobygODea 
China and lapan, admittedly tho leading 
cations ID Asia, should not go on siiuabliog 
They should, b} harmonious co opcratiun 
and loterdepcudence, inspire other Asiatic 
peoples 

The fust requisite in establishing Cbmo- 
Japancse relationship upon asolid foundation 
IS recognition on both sidca of the plain 
jet often ignored /act that it takes two to 
make {nendsbip Japan alone cannot 
establish friendly relations with China any 
more than China alone can establish such 
relations with Japan Each most respond 
to and reciprocate the good will of the 
other 

Then thero must bo a sincere desire on 
cither side to understand and sympathize 
with the diQiculties and problems of tho 
other Such understanding and such 
sympathies naturally create a wish to help 
each other At the boitoni of it all is the 
question of «iacerity Without sincerity do 
two nations can be friends 

If China and Japan act upon these 
fundamental truths tbero is lilile reason 
why ther cannot adopt a common policy 
of mutual helpfulness—whf they should not 
inaugurate something of a ‘ regional under 
standing ’ to avoid the historically unsavory 
term of alliance 

Fust, let us see how China may help 
Japan ETerybody knows that of all modern 
industrial nations Japan is the most 
unfcrlnnale The country, already over- 
crowded, Las to provide for a population 
increasing at a fate of 600 000 a year 
Here and more she has to rely upon 
foreign food supply To add to her pre- 
dicament she 13 destitute of raw matcnals 
essential to modern industry She has no 
colony where she may send enugraDts, or 
where she may obtain raw materials 

If China appreciates and syropalbizes 
with this plight on the part of Japan sho is 
in a position to help the Japanese Cbruas 
terntones are not merely vast but have 
cnoimous and varied resources m store 
Some of the«e terntones are still untouched 
by either the plough or the aie, let alona 
the locomotive or t^'o power engine China 
has almost everything that Japan needs and 
has not, except perhaps oil 

Uow, then, should China help m this 
51—6 


respect ? To answer this quoition— to 
present definite and detailed plans of how 
Chioa may help alleviate Japan’s economic 
predicament is not my province I wish 
only to point the way Those who have 
made a special study of tho matter know how 
didicult it 13 for the Japanese to launch any 
important enterprise oven in South 
Jlanchurw under the present arrangemeut, or 
rather lack of arrangement The Japanese 
aro sot even allowed to engage in farming 
across the Korean border 

If China bad a goouina desire to help 
Japan in solving the pres-^ing problem of 
overpopulation and lack of raw material^, 
the ways and means could easily be found 
The essential thing is, as I have said, 
sympathy and sincerity 

1 presume that British and American 
“liberals' will criticize, even condemn, 
Japanese enterprise in Jlunchuria as imperia- 
listic A Beitmud ifusselJ, a li.G, Weils a 
John Bowey or a Ceorge Bernard Shaw 
would bovo B good many things to say 
against Japanese aggression These liberals 
seem to have forgotten that their own 
Goveromenls were not so long ago busilj 
engaged in the happy game of landgrabbing 
Now that their territories are so vast and 
so full of resources, they look down from the 
Olympian heights of JIammoo upon unfortu- 
nate peoples whose economic plight they so 
utterly fail to understand as to offer thim 
buth control or pacifism as tho remcOy 
Let them bo boro and live in a country 
wbcio the people ate compelled to go abroad 
to find food and clothing coal and iron, 
wool and cotton and what not, and they 
will understand alitllo better The milhunaiie 
however charitable ond benevolent and 
libera) can never divest himself of the 
psychology of the rich, which makes it 
•wellnigh impossible really to understand tbn 
poor This is what I think when I hear 
British or American liberals upbraid what 
they call Japanese aggression 

Now let us SCO how Japan may ser/o 
China 1 wish our high hatted, kid gloved 
diplomats bad the wit to seo the 
impoftaaco and necessity of entering 
into immediate negotiations fet the purpose 
of loaugurating new diplcniatio relations 
with China upon a basis of equality 
Perhaps some of them do have the wit 
Foreign lUnister Shidehara says that his 
Government is prepared to enter into such 
negotiaUons whenever China has evolved 
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an authority with which Japan may deal 
Why not negotiate simultaneously with 
Peking and Canton for an identical treaty, 
it such a course is 'satisfactory to both ? 
Perhaps it will be satisfactory to them, for 
both the North and the South have the same 
view as to China’s foreign relation^. 

In considering unequal treaties, China 
perhaps attaches a greater importance to 
tariff autonomy than to tho extraterritoriality 
question for the former has an immediate 
and material beanng upon her finances. At 
the International Tariff Conference, which 
unfortunately adjourned without results last 
June, Japan came out for Chinas tariff 
autonomy on the very first day Later the 
day for the restoration of tariff autonomy 
to China was set at January 1, 1929 Would 
it not have been best for China to have 
accepted the Japanese proposal without 
wasting so much time on futile arguments 
and hickenng, even if the Japanese proposed 
tariff rata for the mtenin period, that is, up 
to January 1, 1929 was not as high as 
China wanted ? It was on October 20, 
1925, that Japan made that proposal Had 
China accepted it and bronght the conference 
to a speedy conclusion, she would have bad 
only three short years to wait for the com* 
plete recovery of tariff autonomy Why, we 
have already passed the threshold of 1927 
In less than two years China could have 
attained the goal To my mmd, it was a 
great pity that the Chinese Oovernment 
wasted too much time in bargaining for 
interim rates with tho result that the cod- 
ference had not been finished when the Feng 
Yu bsiang Wu Pei fu coup detat of April 
1926, disrupted the Cabinet and brought 
about n state of chaos at Peking and thus 
lumished the Powers with a plausible excuse 
to adjourn toe tariff parley As I under* 
stand it, Japan was desirous of resuming the 
conference as soon as a new cabinet was 
set up at Peking, but certain of the other 
Powers preferred adjonmment 

Japan, being China’s next-door neighbor 
and dependent to a large extent upon China s 
taw matcnala and Cbineso trade, will be 
iDOio profoundly affected than any other 
nation by the aboli<hmcnt of extiatcmtona- 
lity and tho establishment of tariff anto- 
nomy in China Japan’s share in China's 
mreign Irado to-day is greater ctcd than 
llfffaiQ s. Japan is the greatest buyer 
♦ cbineso goods as well as a great seUer 
to China. Of all foreign populations in 


China the Japanese is naturally the largest— 
something like 153 000 as compared with 
12,000 Bntishero, 9000 Americaos, etc. 
Consequently the abolition of unequal trea- 
ties IS bound to hit Japan hardest Ihi«. how- 
ever, should not deter Japan. She should be 
the first to enter into new relations with 
China upon equal footing China and Japan 
belong to tho same ethnic and cultural group 
The Japanese ought to be able to reside and 
conduct business in China without recourse 
to the protection of extraterritoriality They 
certainly can adjust themselves to Chinese 
surroundings more readily than the 
Occidentals 

In the present crisis in the Yangtse 
region it is a singular, and to us exceedingly 
gratifying, phenomenon that the Japanese 
have been comparatively, almost entirely, 
free from the harm incident to the anti- 
foreign agitation I hope that this is not 
merely dne to the strategy of ‘ Divide and 
lule”— to a policy to keep Japan apart from 
England until the latter is out of the arena 
I hope that it is largely due to that feeling 
which IS expressed id the old Anglo Saxon 
saying that blood is thicker than water” 
Are not the Chinese and the Japanese made 
the common objects of discrimination and 
per&ecutiou at the bands of Western nations? 
Certainly China and Japan should not be 
quarrelling but sboold be helping each other 

I cannot conclude this statement without 
saying a few words about Manchuria I can 
well imagine that our presence in Manchuria 
IS not pleasing to China. But even here 
China can afford to be lenient patient and 
generous, if she has a genuine desire to help 
Japan — if she has a genuine sympathy with 
Japan’s economic difficulties which I have 
already discnssed Moreover if you look at 
Ibe Manchurian question through historical 
perspective, jou certainly will admit that 
Japan alone is not to blame for what 
Manchuria is to day Did not Li Hung chang 
commit China to an aUiance with Russia 
ID the now celebrated Li Eobanoff secret 
agreement of 1896, and thus abet the Czarist 
aiubitioa to crush Japan and then to annex 
Manchuria ? No historian can deny that had 
Japan cowardly kept out of the arena 
Mancliuria would have long since become a 
Russian territory If Japan emerged from 
tho titanic straggle with a few concessions 
in Manchuria, China's territorial integrity 
was saved And it must bo admitted that 
the Japanese attitude towards tho Ctuneso 
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in Manchcna has nercr heeo so bratal 
arrogant and o^erbearjng as ^as the Rassiaa 
in the palmy days of Czarisoi In 1900 
General Gnbsky Governor of Brangorest 
chensk massacred SOOO helpless Chinese and 
threw the bodies into the Amur That was 
indicatire of the Rossian attitude in tho&e 
days. If onr railway enterprise in llaachutia 
not entirely pleasing to you it must at 
least bo conceded that this enterprise has 
made it possible for hundreds of tbou^nds 
of Chinese laborers to emigrate from Sbantnog 
and Chill into the rich yet undeveloped 
regions of Manchuria where they luaVe 
money and prosper It has increased South 
Manchnna s exports mostly agncultoral 
prodncls, through Dairen Antung and 
Yiugtow from a negligible quantity to 200 
000000 Haikwan taels a year and Iba bene 
ficiaries of this increased trade are mostly 
Cfaioese for the Japanese are not engaged m 
farming there Could this bare been possible 
had Russia been permitted to slice off the 
whole of Manchuria for herself or 
had not tho Japanese assumed the 
management of the railways in South 
Manchuria alter they bad checked the 
Russian onslaught i Can anybody deny 
that all the Ch neso railways Pebiog Hankow 
Tientsin Pukow Wuchang Changsha and 
Peking Smyu&n aio physically wrecked and 
naanciaily bankrupt because of reckless 
esploitatiofl by mercenary militarists ? I do 
not doubt that time will come when China 
wiU Tid herself cl these pestiferous militansts 
bat ID the meantime ought not we — both 
the Chinese anJ the Japanese — to thank 


Hearea that there is at least one railway la 
China which has not beea wrecked by 
militarists ? Nor do I doubt that sooner or 
later—rather sooner than later — China will 
be united aud uniGed under au able and 
efficient goveinment, administering justice 
and enforcing lawa along modern Iiue'^ And 
when that time comes China certainly will 
bo in a position to talk business with 
Japan on the readjustment of Manchuria 
If China keeps m new the unfortunate 
circumstances which forced Japan to enter 
Manchuria — if she recognizes that Japan 
needs the help which she with her vast 
terntorics and enormous resources is in a 
position to give aud approaches Japan in 
a generous apmt — then there is no doubt that 
Japan will meet China half way Jnst how the 
Mauebonan readjostment shall be made is 
immaterial The essential thing is tho spint 
of accommodation on both sides As I said at 
tbe outset, it takes two to make friendship 
Frtendsbip means mutual saciiBce as well 
as mutual benefit China and Japan if they 
are to bo genuiQe friends must be prepared 
to make sacrifices each in the interest of the 
oUier Both must be broad minded far seeing 
big'bearted generous and tolerant Above all 
they must remember that they are theleaders 
of Asia and that tbe destiny of Asia depends 
largely upon bow they will adjust their 
relations and (heir problems Thus and only 
thQ« Will the two nations be able to help 
each other and act in unitiou not only 
ID tbeit owD interest but also lu the interest 
of Asia and of the world 

Washington D C 


ENGLAND ON THE WAR PATH AGAINST CHINA 

An Arrun To Javan And India 
BY THOMAS MING HBNO CHAO, 

Ediior~in Chief "The Chuase Studmts 2lonlhly 

0 \{^ mote tho “Big Parade id Englaad To data 21000 troops have been ordered 
What for? Tbiiteen years ago tbe boys for service in China They comprise brigades 
marched through cheerinc' crowds lo armored car companies and auxiliary machine 
^uthamptoa embarking for France. Tbe gun artillery and airplane units At the 
bennans were then imtatiog tbe nerves of moulb of the ‘iaogtze will soon be assembled 
Howning Street Who are troubling John the “most formidable array of British fishtinff 
slip, brought together outside of homS 
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waters since the Great War ” What for ? 
To -suppress the “coolies” at Shanghai ^ 

Whatever alibi the British spokesman 
may give, Great Britain is out for war At 
the same tune she wants her military move- 
ments to appear justified in the public mind 
Through her gigantic news distributing agen- 
cies alarming reports of “riots ’ m bhanghai 
were circulated, thus creating uneasiness as 


The only way to restoie Great Britain 
to a position where she can once more 
dictate tei'ms to China is to crush her 
enemies there by armed force And this she 
IS determined to do She will land troops at 
Shanghai on the pretest of protecting foreign 
lives and properties in that city, thus aiding 
Chang Tso lin m checking the advance of the 
Cantonese army 


to the safety of foreigners in China These 
riots’ proved nothing more than ‘slight 
disturbances attending workman’s parades”. 
The crowds were easily handled by the police 
without casualties 

When the Cantonese took over the Bnhsh 
concession in Hankow, Great Britain yielded 
without any retaliatory action Ordinarily 
she would have bombarded China with 


protests and heavy artillery fire She kept 
quiet not because she had cometo love China 
That she never will She wanted to strike 
but was not ready She only cursed the 
Cantonese silently 

Almost overnight reports of anti-foreign 
riots ID China spread over the world like 
wild fire From what sources did they come? 
The Lord only knows ' Bat immediately 
the evacuation of foreigners from the interior 
of China took place Great Britain does not 
want to make the same mistake as she did 
in 1*^00 British subjects must first be taken 
away from South China before she starts any 
aggressive action 

Any careful follower of the recent 
developments m the Far East will agree that 
Great Britain no longer enjoys the commercial 
and political leadership in China The 
systematic boycott by Canton of British goods 
co»U John Bull between 5 and 7 million 
sterling per month It cuts down the British 
opium traffic in Hongkong. It has been 
reported confidentially that last year Japans 
to China exceeded those of the 
Uriiisb Now this is a serious problem to 
lolin Bull when you consider that Great 
bntain s imsition as the leading commercial 
porter m China was never cliallengcd 

It thtro la any party they hate most in 
China It is llio Cantonese The Southern 
Oovtrnraeat has really made the country 
. British merchants and 
Impoiiali'.ts. What made Downing Street 
stay up nights wtro the reports that the 
Neill un tioois ciumbltd before tbo advance 
cf tl c victoiicus Canlontio aimy Onco the 
CaDtoUC»o fBClicn Ritsintopowir, wbat it will 
do to ibe Bntuh is only too evident 


Most likely Gre-it Britain has some sort 
of an understanding with Washington The 
two countries may have agreed to co operate 
in their relations against Russia and Japan 
Great Britain has adopted the policy of 
giving America a free hand in Mexico, 
Cenl^ America, South America and the 
Philippines ; and America feels bound not 
to inlerfere with British policies in China 
A powerful American fleet under Rear-Admiral 
Williams is in Chinese waters supposedly to 
protect American lives and property But 
they are expected to side with Britain, in 
case Britain is opposed by other than the 
Chinese England’s virtual alliance with Italy 
leaves her interests well taken care of in the 
Mediterranean region In a word, Great 
Britain is ready She can conseutrate her 
forces for military operations in tbo Far 
East 

All eyes will, therefore, turn to Russia 
and Japan for possible opposition Russia 
will help China of course But her help 
won’t be much Aside from sending advisers 
and expert, to the Caotone»e, she can do 
nothing Japan has always stood up against 
the dominance of anj European power in 
China Russia once tried to control ilan- 
chuna, and the result was the Kussu Japai ese 
war Will Japan step out and stop Britain 
in her tracks ? It is very improbable, 
because she might be faced with a war with 
England backed up by America and other 
powers Japan is not in a position to fight 
such n fatal combat, and she will not act alone 
Nevertheless, this situation will serve as an 
excellent acid test whether Japan and China 
are willing to co operate against British 
impenaham in Asia hor their national m- 
leresb., for their racial pride and for tho 
cause of Asian indpendence, they should coma 
together 

India, no doubt, will be sympathetic 
towards tho Chine'o Already mtiooshst 
members of tho Indian Legislitive Assembly 
and nationalist oigans tliroiighoiit tho country 
bare protested against iho (ending of Indian 
troops for service in China Tho people of 
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Indja have no contToI over th^ir PoTWgn 
Allairs, Army and Navy and Imance So it 
is true that they cannot do anything roili 
tanly m favor of Gbiaa Hut tbeir genome 
sympathy and support to the cause of China 
— a Pan-Asiaa cau«e — may serve as an effec- 
tive check against British aggressive policy 
against Cliina and other parts of Asia China 
confidently expects that India will at least 
take a similar stand in favor of Chinese 
sovereignty to what shedidto aid Turkey in her 
struggle 'igaiDSt British Impenahsm Indians 
must not become cannon fodders of Britain 
and fight against China who has never in 
jured India during the centuries of her 
international intercoutso and commerce 

China herself is not m a position to fight 
Great Britain She has a good chance to 
outlast the British forces, if Chang Tso tin 
will combine with the Nationalist array But 
this IS almost impossible Great Britain will 
not declare war against China. It won t be 
necessary for her to take that step All she 
has to do IS to attack tbe Nationalists when 
they come anywhere near the British con 
cession at Shanghai Her forces may go aa far 
up the Yangtze as Hankow, if necessary 
By that tune, the Natiooalists will be so 
hopelessly crushed that they will be unable 
to contest Cbangs leadership m Chinas 
political life And you can be sure that Great 
Britain’s share of the cpoils will bo ootbing 
negligible 

AH far lighted men and women of all 
nations shoold realize that armed intervention 
in China by Britain will not be to the 
interest of peace and international amity A 
bitter hatred to all foreigners will be the 
result , all friendly relations will be impossi- 
ble between China and the Powers which are 
now in a conspiracy of «ilence m favor of 
England 8 war against China Let me be 
explicit Foreigners will have to trade in that 
country at very few ports where their warships 
can give them full protection In a word, the 
situation will be most unfortunate 

In the long run by making a war against 
China, Great Britain has nothing to gam 
Her trade relations in China will not improve 
The other powers may not interfere wjlb her 
military movements in China at the present 
la^»meut. It does not mean that they do not 
object to Bnti«h domination in the Far East 
British coDfiol of Chine'e commercial and 
political life will always be a sore «pot in 
future iDtfrnational relations in that part of 
the world 


Great Bntaiu is sending her formidable 
fleet and 21 000 men ever to Shanghai , and 
Atnenca apparently approves it, because she 
docs not piotevt against this outrage But 
America would have taken a different stand 
if Japan decided to send any similar forces 
m the region of Manchuria Howevei, none 
should forget that once tbe British fleet and 
forces are in China, Britain is not going to 
tato them back on her own accord These 
men and tbe fleet will stay (here for some 
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time The same situation happened after the 
Boxer troubles when Russian troops refused 
to evacuate Manchnna A large British force 
on Chinese soil and a formidable British fleet 
in Chinese waters is a menace to Japan 
Russia will not Itko it either France will 
not support any move which will make 
Britain more dominant than she is now m 
the Pacific. America may find it later on 
that it would not be to her real interest to 
play the role of a satellite of Britain in the 
Orient This inteTnahonal rivalry and sus- 
picion in the Far East may bring about 
another world conlUct which wiU bo even 
more dra.lerous to the world civiliMtion 
than the Great Mar 

Japan should not be a partisan in a 
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civil war 111 China, but she cannot remain 
indifferent to England’s deliberate aggressive 
war on China Is it too much to expect that 
Japanese statesmen for the best inteiest of 
their own country, for the sake of future 
Smo Japanese fnendship and Asian indepen- 
dence, should make all possible efforts to 
induce Great Britain to recall her troops 
from China? VfiU they not invite China and 
other Powers to immediately negotiate for a 
new treaty relationship on a fully equal and 
reciprocal basis? Let us hope that Britain’s 


policy of war against China will be frustrate*^ 
by international action, under the leadership 
of Japan Let us hope that the ludia^ 
people will agitate effectively against Britain s 
anti-Asian Foreign Policy Japan’s friendly 
attitude towards Chinese national aspiratioD^ 
will be a great step forward towards futur^ 
peace m the Far East and the world, through 
an effective “ regional understanding 
between Japan and China 

New York. 

January 29, 1927 


SIDELIGHTS ON TBE SPIRIT OF MODERN GERMANY 

Dr LEMUEL SADOC, na th d 


'Oermaa majesty and honour 
tall not with the Prmces crown 
When amid the llames of war 
German empire crashes down 
German greatness stands unscathed’ 

Schiller (In 179?) 

N O country in the world for some years 
past, has loomed so large m the mental 
vista of the citizens of the world, as 
Germany , not only because of the role she 
played in the Great War, but ‘’bietly because 
of her valuable contributions to Science, 
Beligion Fhilosopb}, and Art, expressed in 
the word Culture or llnltur’ — the equivalent 
German word familiarised to the English 
knowing public during the War Though her 
detractors delineated and denounced her as 
a venta'hlo incarnation of uncouth hrutaJily, 
atrocity, and devilry,— subsequent revelations 
and disclosures have proved the baselessness 
of those calumniating caricatures The 
following impressions penned in the form o! 
an article, are gleaned from the diary of one 
who has had the privelege of remaining to 
Europe for a long time, and of especially 
studying the German people, at very close 
quarters, for a considerable penod They do 
“ot profess to bo an opprecialion of the so- 
called Vrus lan Militarism, or an exculpation 
of ILo military policy of UioIIohenzollcms bat 
only an attempt at vindication of some of 
the characteristic traits of real German 
mentality and cnlturc, bound to remain 


unimpaired even by a cataclysm of national 

The first and {oiemost feature wh\cb 
strikes a student of German mentality, is tb^ 
liberty and universality of the Germati 
spirit, constituting the roam spring of be^ 
culture and having not only a national, but 
a cosmopolitan importance There is n(> 
country in the world which so harmoniously 
unit^ the freedom of the intellectual with 
the restraint of the practical life as Germanyt 
which has always been the exponent of fee^ 
tboDgbt and standard bearer of intellectual 
freedom, pouring out her heart’s blood 
in a ceaseless struggle against mental, political 
and religous slavery 

Their ideal of self determinahoo has,, timd 
and again, disengaged itself from the innel^ 
life of the people and extended into worlds 
histoncal significance The Reformation des^ 
troying the yoke of slavery imposed by the 
fetters of the Roman Chnrcli and tho Critical 
Philosophy of Kant, cbecVing the idiosyn^ 
crahe leaps of philosophical speculation 
mark, an epoch, not only in the history ol 
Germany, but also in the intellectual and 
mond development of Christendom, which 
had been labouring, for centuries, under 
philosophical and religious thraldom 

The Germans are a very hardworking people 
and tho cndaranco and sttonuousness of tho 
German lobourer aro incompatable Germany 
owed her pre-war greatness to bard 
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work consistently mamtainei Tboy ai© 
bom basinessmen, possessing the rare gift of 
combmiDg philosophical Tision \iith a healthy 
practical common sense Henco their roaeni- 
scientific investigations and artistic 
cm ure have beeo going hand m hand mth 
marvellous industrial and commercial 
vitality and technical achievements 

In defiance of an aftermath of incalcuU- 
bie misery and wretched starvation following 
trails of the great war — Germany is heroic* 
ally trimming her broken sails Through the 
tremendous capacity for hard work posses^ 
by her sons and daughters, daily grinding 
away like galley-slaves, she is making 
gigantic strides for coming to the forefront and 
^ ® ^0 reckoned 

with German goods are flooding the world- 
martets with an astounding acceleration 
l erhaps no other nation conld have ever 
ived and flourished after having been so 
ignominous y worsted as she had been, and 
attnbnUbla to her 
character Her 

lovo of independence beggars description 
wbJh ^ peculiar pride of nationality. 

Germans, but this 
1 ,'* not be mistaken for that high* 
handed haughtiness true of some other 
Patnotic pride. 

Iheir lose of independence is expressed 
in their appreciation of the dignity of labour 
h-ven aristocratic ladies and gentlemen do not 
consider any honest work, beneath their 
uigoity and I have seen some of tiiem lo 
whose veins tuns the bluest of Tutonic blood 
the capacity of 
wood cutters, waiters, porters, maid-servants and 
typist girls. It would not be irrelevant to 
to ‘tie personal 
knowledgo of the author An aristocrat, with 
him ®i “ot’to ancestry behind 

hia V i * during the war, excepting 

mLS t'o. yielding to thf 

and*^^h \ "‘ty foreign speculator, 

tlm “*0 sting of poverty 

iT ^0^ thousand marks (amount- 

thf calculated according to 

S th» 0®™““ “Sfk on tbe day 

after a V^^sme his gnef, when, 

buT him « money could hardly 

the ternhln ,1 ° bread ' Such had beoa 

the ternblo depreciation of the German mark. 


■a to memorable dap ot Ino llacloalmn of 

Oermp carmney ' The miserable man ip a 
it of frenzied despair, rid himself of porerly for 
erer-byllmgmsliimself m the riser' HewV 
bat only one of a Ihoasaod, who prefmrod 
than 

a&f ‘ ri,'^° bnmilialins mdigmly of bcseine 
tos. Thus Germany is far more forlnnalf 
thM India and has not to faco any of those 
sadhu problems irliieli present an nnraief 
able Oordian knot to Indian reformers 
Althoneb Iheir religions conscionsness is 

Jr™ “f ‘"ie ‘*'’‘1 tmbned with a 

s^ng faith, yet they are sane onongh not 
7i, “° 0™'”hnalism md °r. 

national St,ny“"from‘°B°,hn dem''Tnfht,ge“" 

and bflieg en,oy““o"lVl.l 

«r.“cre''eVffi?^!“ 1 ^ 

0“'“”menl of the da°y“' 

l.dgt!.tr‘„'“ “?,er“"'jf £4 o< 

still advocating (he pernicio!«^ 1,? ®'‘® 

exploded dogma of Comml ^ellnigh 

“ sr i'oF 

.3 re,; SV^t "moT 
“n.Sm?rby™y;ng''tot .‘“o'""®''’ ^ 

noser wish lor T E, h . “i".™"" 
always wish ,t for h« oo^nfy also” T‘ 

toTe".?E*V" V-^Jy 

boliosorntbo truth o|Sym“fe 3s”ihaT5.“ 

Be,noSTrom“Sd^ng“lr^to“ 

Tho’ baffled oft, is erer |on ” *”"■ 

rcn,rd,£rS„ fth what 


intrepid determination they°havo h**** 
rngto saorifioo on the . '"U- 

sinceroly suppose lo be patriotism' 777* 
lifo and property, but nlor,^™' ®”jy 

and preferences m the common views 

national welfare. mtnon interest of 

lously subtle and effechve°'?tfd^“ marvel* 

actually lived m close con’taet rh^ 

remain blind to this pin»i.r. 1“" can 
disposition, which enable“f“^'[Lm.^ 
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tactful guidance to concentrate their manifold 
interests and tendencies for the acnieremeot 
of an identical goal 

Their adaptability to changed political 
environment with is in perfect conformity with the 
evolutionary law of development and through 
a strange irony in their case, not seldom 
unmixed with a fatalistic resignation in the 
inevitable ' The common populace and the 
masses voluntarily abandon their induidualuy, 
under the domination of their respreseotativo 
mind and give up their peisoml lues and 
dislikes petty differences of opinion and 
trivialities of sectarianism , and unite witn 
one mind, whenever their national honour 
IS jeopardised and the integrity of their homes 
IS threatened 

Physical culture has always been 
recognised as an indispensable element of 
true education m Germany The institution 
of compulsory military service before 
and during the war, contributed largely 
not only to the physical vitality 
and well-being of the nation but also 
to the development of mental and moral 
powers of self reliance, readiness of action, 
and expeditious decision— accustoming the 
German youth to order and subordination 
for a common end— elevating «elf respect 
and courage and stimulatiug a capacity for 
every kind of woik Thus military training has 
always played an important part in Germany, 
standing on the same level as the school 
Their chief contention at present for tlio 
reconstruction of their army and establish 
meat of compulsory military service which 
most of them are clamouring for is actiialcd’ 
among other reasons, by a haunting fear of 
physical detenoration of the coming genera- 
tion which, It IS feared, will commit Germanv 
to eternal perdition unless they are early 
taught the lessons of hardihood and discipline 
the fruits of military training Still lo 
absence of any military service and regular 


army the Universities keep alive a spirit of 
chivalry (as they have always done) in the 
form of Fencing Clubs, where the young 
Germans practise fencing, slashing at each 
others face^, a youngster’^ education being 
incomplete, unless bis face la ornamented with 
a scar or two, — the visible proof of his fear- 
lessness of danger ' These scats aie looked 
upon as pride of manhood and, a face, 
however otherwise ugly, can still claim preten- 
sions to handsomeness and inspire the softer 
sex of Germany with admiration provided 
it bears this hall-mark of courage These 
scars play no contemptible part m often settl- 
ing the final trend of the affections of a 
girl, courted by more gallants than one 
The importance of military education can- 
not be over emphasized, and it is hoped that 
those who ire responsible for education in 
India will take early steps to introduce this 
as a part of Univeisity curriculum The 
materialisation of the Saodbur»t scheme and 
a prompt institution of compulsory military 
training id Indian Universities in which the 
Calcntta University has taken lead, is sure 
keep alive that flame of chivalry, for 
which India had been famous in times 
gone by 


The tenacity of purpose for the realisation 
01 their vaulting ambitions reigns the 
heart of every German Every one, from 
be humblest to the highest, would risk his 
life and limb, m the pursuit of what he 

Stick (ast to it and neither shirk 
Nor from his enterpnsa be thrust 
Hut, having once begun to work 
Go working on because ho must,’ 

taust 



LABOUR WELFARE AND OITY OIPROVEMENT IN INDIA 

RADHAKAITALMOKEIUCB. u apb.s,pqd 

Professor <C Head of the Departnunt of Eeommics c6 Sociology 
UnixeTstty of Lucknoii 


CONGESnON AvD iNFAiT lIORTlUTr 

T ub efficiency oi the labour forre o{ a 
country ultimately gorerns its economic 
status ID the world In India there is 
cheap supply of labour both for the fields and 
the factories In agricaUure. farming is not 
conducted on scientific lines and hence labont 
la cheap relatively to capital and tnachinecy 
In fact tho introduction of scientific methods 
and inrcstment of capital in agriculture are 
retarded by the abandaut supply of agricnl- 
tural labour lo manulaclnring industry 
however, the shibboleth of cheap labour 
can no longer apply, for as a matter 
of fact, Indian mill labour m relaboo 
to quality and quantity of production is not 
cheap Labour is inefficient and dear in 
relation to the capital and the machinery 
which it handles It is a sociological paradox 
that where man is cheap quautitatircir ho 
is dear qualitatirely In our industrial 
centres nothing is cheaper than human life 
nothing dearer than good Uviog and sanitary 
conditions. 

There is no clearer index of bad ennron 
mental conditions in au industrial city than a 
heavy infant mortality On the other hand, 
there cau be no surer entenon of social 
elTicieacy and sanitary administration than 
tho lowering of this mortality Tho infant 
mortality o! our cine! industrial towns u 
appalling In Bombay and Cawnpore more 
than half the number and in Calcutta, 
Abmedabad, Aagpur and Rangoon nearly ono 
out ol three children die .within a year of 
their birth In industrial towns in England 
only one out of tea children die in the 
same period If we tahe into consideration 
tho child mortality lo those wards of onr 
industrial cities which are inhabited by the 
lower middle and labouring classes the effects 
of overcrowdug and in^auitation will be 
most clearly apparent lo some of these 
wards 8 or 9 out of 10 children die within 
a year There is also aclo^e relation between 
55— G 


house accommodation and child mortality 
The greater tho congestion, the nigher the 
mortality and tice versa. In Bombay the 
stndy of the infant mortality rate by the 
number of rooms occupied has distinctly 
shown a oorrespoodenco between house room 
and infant welfare The extent of orer- 
crowdiog also is much more serious m the 
Indian cities than in the cities of the West 
Of the total population of Bombay 66 pet 
cent live lo one room tenements as against 
64 per cent in Cawopore 6 per cent in 
London 5 in Edinborgb 0 m Dandeo and 13 
lo Glasgow The average number of persons 
per room in the one room tenements la 403 
to Bombay, 3 25 lo Glasgow, 32 in Cawopore 
and 25 ID Edinburgh In the worst section 
of Bombay the Sewn section, no less than 
00 per cent of the population live in one* 
room tenements with five persons per room 
In Karachi the overcrowding is even worse 
than ID Bombay, the percentage of persons 
living iQ rooms occupied by 6 to 9 and 10 
to 19 peraoos being SSU and 124 there as 
against 221 and 108 lu Bombay 

It IS estimated from Glasgow figures that 
ID a one room tenement a child loses at least 
10 inches in height and 12 lbs. in weight as 
compared with a normal child. 

The improvement of housing conditions 
10 onr industnal cities has thus come to 
the forefront of our industnal programmes 
It 13 now realised more and more that tho 
whole future of our industnal development 
IS bonnd up with tho queatiou of improving 
the living and hygienic conditions in our 
mill towns and mdnstnal centres 


UARDE5. Cmes 

The worL of Professor Patnek Geddes 
and Mr Lanchester in reviewing the condi 
boos and requirements of city improremeut 
and development indifferent parts of India has 
contributed to arouse the Indian civic 
conscience lu this regard. Garden citie^ 
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have been planned here and there thoogh 
the people who benefit are not always the 
labounog classes. There are fine Railway 
Settlements at Kanchrapara, Jamalpur and 
Alambagh which, however, are meant to cater 
more to the needs of the higher employees. 
There are workmen’s villages attached to the 
Buckingham and Carnatic Mills m Madras 
while there is a big scheme of a Laboarer’s 
colony at Indore in Nagpur These are 
mostly Tillages comprising a large nomber 
of huts and if they are isolated and properly 
drained and linked up into an orderly road 
system, the result will be inspiring to others 
Jamshedpat with her well laid oat toads, 
parks and difierent grades of honses is now a 
beautiful city but its future is uncertain 
on acconot of the growing increase of popata* 
tion and demand upon living space A few 
miles from Lahore a garden city for the 
middle class is being built , the beauty and 
the symmetry of the plan deserve the highest 
praise Apart from these tentative or 
imperfect attempts at building garden cities, 
there are lu several of our mill towns laboar 
settlements bnilt by the employers In some 
the living and sanitary conditions gre satis 
factory, to many Prof Geddes' appropriate 
description 'standardised slums applies 

As a general rule mill towns andindastnal 
centres ate still allowed to be bniU and to 
grow in India without reference to any plan 
or to the possibilities of industrial develop 
ment and expansion of population 

Calcutta with bet large number of single 
huts or bustees compacted together and Bombay 
with her immense back to back tenement 
bouses represent two characteristic types of 
had housing which are gradually spreading 
^ every smaller industrial town m India. 
The colossal problems of sanitation, sewerage 
Jino fs sack Arg crftes can 6e 

solved only by the adoption of X^estern 
methods of town planning, industrial boasing 
f u communication For cities 

liEo thcas the system of zoning and develop 
ment of indnstnal suburbs as well as cheap 
sabarban transport have long been felt as 
essential to relieve the congestion, and 
pjogre:.3 in those directions will await 

,ell as the adaptal.oa o£ national 
habito to moot Iho domands ol new 

development schemes 

I^IQLSOCS TRADmo\3 Is CiTT IlITrOnafEVT 
mduslrial towL^''“aDd“ “uagosf 


becoming as closely packed as some of th^ 
labonr bustees of Calcutta, Oawnpore ot 
Nagpur, there is great scope of improvement 
if we can only renew the traditional prac- 
tices under the new conditions Many of 
the mill towns and municipalities are unable 
to provide the costly systems of sanitation 
in rogue in the We»t, and instead of waiting 
for long for better finance, it will be 
economically sound if we can develop along 
the lines of indigenous tradition 

In India the most important problem of 
drainage is to get rid of the surface water 
during the monsoon rainfall Une often 
notices the labour quarters on the banks 
of the Hooghly, m Madras, Madura, Nagpur 
or Cawnpore flooded during the laing 
spreading filth and disease all aronnd 

A system of organised drainage for the 
smaller mill towns remains prohibitive in 
cost , for many of the smaller municipalities 
suffer from financial straits. The traditional 
Indian method has b<»eu to construct a 
sene* of tanks on a lower level which act 
as safety valves in cases of sudden rainfall 
In a tropical climate the tank equalises the 
temperatare and affords facilities for bathing 
and washing the lack of which has been sq 
trying to the Indian factory band in his 
new environment 

Mooicipahties can also ill afford to 
ondertako costly engineering works to bring 
water from a great distance In 'too many 
of our factory towns and villages the enor. 
mons crowds which gather at water hydrants 
as long as water is available indicate the 
inadeqnate supply In miU centres one 
occasionally comes across a definite restriction 
of the quantity of water which a labonrer’s 
family may obtain In such cases a tank 
on the higher site of the mill village or 
cr<y (feepeaeif aoii emiauieif Air" purposes 
-^of cJeanlineas will ensure the supply of 
good dnnliog water Other tanks might 
be constructed at lower levels to provide 
facilities for bathing and washing 

TA^k Avd Biter 

The tank has played a very important 
part m Indian social and religious life. 
Temples and guest honses aro bnilt oq 
its banks while its waters are regarded ai 
sacred and saved thereby from pollntioo 
In many of the garden cities of Siutberq 
India, the tank is as much an object of 
worship as the god in the temple itself 
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Trhilo the floating boat and water festival 
assures its periodical panflcatitu. If wo can 
revive the respect for tanks in our present 
day lodastrial environment not only will the 
labourers get a more stable and copious 
snpply ol water but there wiU also be far 
greater facilities of batbing and washing than 
what they can enjoy at present 

A tank or a river is always a source oC 
delight and pride for an Indian Unfortunate* 
ly, the modern Indian city development 
seem'’ always to begin with the abolition of 
the tank and to ignore the advantages of 
river transport. In the jnto mill villages 
along the banks of the Hoogly the provision 
of a canal system wilt be economically sound 
The canals instead of being neglected as at 
Bally or Trivem should be systematically 
linked up with factory and storage 
areas. The possible developments ol waterways 
are seen lo the Netherlands as well as m 
Malabar and Cocbiu where the coast from 
Quilon to Cannanore is fringed with garden 
cities 

A further instance of disregard of oppor 
tunities will bo seen in the shallow pits 
along the railway lines dug for earthwork 
These eicavations might be used for draioago 
channels, so that the water would net 
stagnate os now thereby causing malaria. 
Such channels might be used for irngation 
or form a part of extended canal system 
coonecting tbe factories and goods sheds with 
the Tillages where tbe factory hands live 

Co tbe banks of the river big industrial 
cities like Cawnpore and Ahmedabad or 
smaller mill towns like those of Bengal are 
ceaselessly polluting the stream while the 
problem of water supply which is much 
simpler here is seldom tackled with care and 
respect of Indian attitudes. 

Tbe poIlDtion of rivers in Atnenca has 
raised most indignant protests and called for 
colossal schemes for the disposal of city 
refuse and sewerage while in England even 
sanitary authonties are not permitted to 
pollute a natural stream by sewerage matter 

This brings us to the question of tbe 
removal of refuse in our mill towns which 
must also be sniped to the habits and Irsdi- 
tions of the vanous classes of the Indian 
community One of tbe mam tcasous of tho 
accumulation of filth and dirt io.the I^ur 
quarters of our industiial cities and mill 
tonus 13 tbe absence of an adequate number 
of latrines In some of the mill villages on 
tbe nvet Hooghly I found one lalnne lor 80 


families In Nagpur there are 14.456 houses 
in which there are no latrines at all Not 
less tbao 56 public latrines were to bo 
provided for with about 1100 seating arrange- 
mcoK Yet tbe provision is inadequate and 
people respond to call of nature at each and 
evetv place Similarly in Ahmedabad more 
than 60 pec cent of tbe houses aco without 
latrine^ In most of our cmallec mill towns, 
tbe evil IS serious, and calls for urgent 
measures The long period of waiting before 
a public latriDO as well as a heterogeneous 
group of men, women and children auswenng 
tbe calls of nature in open meadows consti- 
tute a picture where there is no decency, no 
regard for others and finally a callous in- 
diQcreoco to the laws of bygieuo Most of 
Ibe streets and bye lanes of labour quarters 
everywhere are strewn over with night soil 
It IS very often that the sewerage is ill- 
coltected and ill removed with the result 
tbat myriads ot dangerous germs polluto tbe 
atiuospbeie of a slum which aggravates the 
dangers of congestion • 

Id India tbe field latrine is the enuting 
practice id tbe villages and even to-day m 
tbe small indnstnal towns and villages, the 
provision of open epace with some degree 
of privacy will not only be cheaper but also 
safer than elaborate sewerage schemes We 
might here refer to the suggestion of & very 
eiuinent sanitarian Dr Vivian Poore who 
(bought ‘that bouse and garden might ben 
self contained sanitary system,” and he did 
by experiments prove that a bouse with a 
garden of about half an acre could deal with 
its own refuse of all kinds and that a 
perfectly sanitary arrangement could be made 
without any drains going outside the limits 
of (be garden itself so tbat it will be realised 
there are possibilities in this direction 
There is no doubt tbat in many homes 
of tbe Indian Middle Clasv, wo find 
an orchard and garden utilising the tefuso 
of the hbusehold for fruit and vegetable 
gardoniog which makes the family more or 
less self sufficient in this respect. 


CoMMUMii Life 


Another feature of Indian life which 
needs utilisation in the new industrial cn- 
vironmcat is the strong group or communal 
spirit OUea m the slums of a hetero- 


* lor tbe above facta I am 
Pahadiir Oupta Research 
Uoiveisi^ 


lighted to Mr Raj 
Scholar, Lucknow 
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geQeous city lib0 Calcutta or Bombay, we 
find men belonging to tbo samo casta con- 
gregate together in separate quarters of 
their own , and we have in addition tbeir 
poDcbayats as well as their communal temples 
installed in slumdom With the provision 
of more liberal space and of a tanfe in the 
middle with beautitul steps and a temple on 
its bank, there will be a revival of the 
community life, the discontinuity of which 
has been the chief causa of deterioration of 
the villager in his new environment The 
caste punchayats which now deal with social 
disputes and observances may be utilised for 
labour organisation and welfare Co operative 
societies may utilize the caste spirit while 
common canteens, stores as well as welfare 
associations may take the place of village 
institutions. 

A hundred families belonging to the same 
caste may bo grouped into a village withm 
the city which will thus be split up into 
several natural areas dominated by common 
attitudes and sentiments Each such natural 
group will have a common meeting room, a 
common well, a common canteen, a common 
latrine and a common school To bring the 
village into slumdom is possible under this 
arrangement Co operative housing and pubic 
utility societies, as well as community centres 
sbonld be initiated to develop the civio 
consciousness and enlist the co operation of 
the people themselves in the solution of 
tbcir problems of bousing and social welfare 
The different natural areas into which a city 
may bo divided will have its characteristic 
typo of houses so that the chief difficulty of 
the Indian town planner, arising from the 
fact that every grade of house from the 
chamar’s but to the landlord’s mansioo is 
wanted everywheroi may be obviated to some 
ontent As we recognise the distinction 
between administrative and natural areas we 
can grapple more easily many of our muni- 
cipal and educational problems, the tasks of 
community organibition, zoning as well as 
hooding and sanitation 

la India the village is often found split 
up into self contained caste wards each with 
Its temple, its communal fund and its tnuni- 
cipahty as well as its own recreations and 
festivals Tlia traditions of handicraft and 
trade still support the tendencies of segreg- 
gation and decentralisation to a largo extent 
This cbaracteri^lio national trait may he 
utili-ed in scbenies of city development and 
ixtinsions outside tho 'present urban areas. 


Nothing has contributed more to the deterio- 
rahoa of the Indian mill operative than the 
barrier of thought, feeling and aotion between 
urban dweller and villager The development 
of CIVIC institutions in line with those which 
preserved his morale in the village can also 
rescue him from his selfish, improvident and 
untestraioed life, The mill hand is a villager 
and a villager be will be. The reason why 
be loses morale in the city is that he is 
divorced from his group scheme of values, 
hia institutional setting 


RzOIOSAL PLi>SINO 

Oar mills and factories seem as conserva- 
tive and stay-at home as our villagers. The 
factories should go a certain distance, exploit 
new opportunities lu the interior of the 
country and reach labour nearer home 
Industry and cultivation of the land have to 
a large extent entered into partnership in 
Belgium A high proportion of its workers 
in factory, mine, office or shop continue to 
live on the land, to cultivate their own plots 
m their spare time with the assistance ol 
their wives and cbildcen That this has been 
possible is due to the high development o 
the vicinal railway system, light railway* 
or tramways laid at comparativdy smal 
expense along the roads and now reaching 
a total hngtb of 2,706 miles The develop- 
ment of light railways, of canal, water as 
well as motor transport might create new 
lodustnal centres m the country, each with 
its zone of lullnence from which every 
morning the net work of cheap communi- 
cations may gather in the mass of labourers 
and exchange the goods of the town for 
those of the village The labourers will go 
where there is employment They will not 
bring down the wages of field labour by 
competition The standard of living in the 
Tillages will be raised On the other band, 
the growth in numbers ot a floating immi- 
grant population will not perpetuate the 
present deplorable living and hygienic con- 
ditions in the industrial centres Industrial 
development in India la gradually assuming 
a form of nodal congestion, and tho present 
distribution of railway commumcations as 
well as neglect of waterways and of cheap 
transport on tho country side aro contributing 
to It 

Thus tho costly schemes of town planning 
and industrial housing are baffled by tho 
continuous drift of unskilled labourers to tho 
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city. The -wages of the labonrers csonot 
nse on account of increasing competiUon 
Both housing and sanitary conditions are 
lowered, while the labourers al'O find it 
increasingly difficult to maintain conneclion 
with their Tillage aud their family. Thus 


they become habituated to slums and their 
slums bring lu their tram other slums 
'Without an integration of the interests of 
town and Tillage, region by region, neither 
towo Bor Tillage can be sared from deterio- 
ration. 


I INDIA ANDJCeiNA 0 

Bt PBABODH CHANDRA BAGCHI.D Litt (Pans) 


Ancie-m Routes of OosQrovici.Tio\ 

T O understand exactly the role of India 
ID the history of her relation with 
China it la necessary to say a few 
words on the means of communication 
between these two vast countries of Asiil 
T hough Indio, at present, touches the south* 
westernlimitsof Cbinaitdidnot do so manciODt 
times The trons-Gaagetic regions of India, 
A8»am and Upper Bnrma, were not so much 
Indianised as they may appear to day The 
Chinese control on the different barbarian 
tribes on the south>western borderland of 
the Rmpne was not nn established fact for a 
long time Besides the earlier centres of 
cultural and political activities were confined to 
the QOttb of the Yang tbe-kiang, the cradle- 
land of the Chinese ciTihsation 

How could these two countries wide 
apart from one another, come to meet each 
other on a common platform and work to 
gether for a common cause ? The problem 
is not a simple one If India became Lnowo 
to the Chinese people and if Indian Buddhism 
infioenced and gave a new turn to the 
Chinese life the whole credit does not go 
to India. Many other countries of Asia 
worked for the cause of India and India 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to them Ibe 
•question of theso countries, many of which 
do not exist any longer, is inrolTed with 
that of the routes of communication between 
India and China 'fle will therefore begin 
with a do'^cription of these routes 

(1) The Rotites of EasUrn Tuilestan 
The lanni bas^io is surrounded on the 
north and the south by lofty mountains 
(Altar and Kouenlouen). In the middle, the 
Tanm river tjaTer>;es the plain Rising on 


the east near the Chinese ports of Tu-men 
and Yang koan the Tarim nver extends 
towards the west up to Famir-Bolor It 
receives the waters of two principal nvers, 
that of the Yarkand and the Kbotau This 
region was divided into 86 small kingdoms 
10 the time of the Han dynasty which were 
situated along the two great routes- of communi* 
cation between China and the West. The 
two principal routes parted from Toueo- 
boang. in the province of Nan sou and one 
passed by the gate of Tu-men-koan towards 
Nortb-iyest and the other by that of Tang 
bonao directly westward 

Toueu boang, we know, played a great 
part in the history of China’s rtlation with 
the West. Like Purusbapura, situated on the 
highway leading to the undefined west.Touen- 
hoaog began to be a centre of foreigners, 
from the beginning of the Chnstian ora. 
Already in the middle of the second century, 
the Buddhist pilgrims found a place of 
shelter there on their way towards the 
capital of China In the third century AD 
wo boar o! Indian families settled down an 
Touen faoang It had alieady become a great 
centra of Buddhist missionaries at that time 
lo the centuries following the dynasty of 
Wei the great patron of Buddhism and 
Buddhist art determined to bring about a 
tansformation of the place, so important 
for the diffusion of Buddhist culture It was 
at this time that the construction of Buddhist 
temples beeao and grottos tvere cooped out 
m the sMround.ng hills. The nomher ol 
groltos irero mnllipl.ed s„d a Ihonsaod 5 

?.d “fLr gS 
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years a wonderful library of the middle ages 
The vast number of ilaauscnpts it contained 
discovered mostly by the French arcbaeolo 
gvcal rQ\‘!.swQ of Pelliot and. preserved partly 
in Peking partly m Pans show amply what 
a great centre of learning Touen hoang wasm 
the glorious tune of the T ang dynasty The 
diversity of the languages m which these 
manuscripts exist Kuchean Khotanese Syria<^ 
Tibetan Sanskrit etc show that Touea 
boang was really a great meeting place of 
China and the West 

The southern route starting from Touen 
hoang passed by the gate of Yangkoan and 
proceeding westward reached the country 
of Shan Shan (to the south ol Loh nor) 
From Shan Shau it went along the course 
of the river Tanra up to Sou kiue (Yarkand) 
and crossing the Painir(K.izil rabat) reached the 
country of the Yue tche (.Balkh) and Patlhia 
(Ngan si) The route of the north passed 
by Kiue she Tour fan) the aucient capitd 
of the kingdom of Leou tan it followed the 
Tarim right up to the west to Sbou lei 
(Eashgarh) and continued across the Pamir 
(Kiz I ait) up to the country of Ta wan 
(Sogdia) K ang km (Samarkand) and other 
countries in the valley of Oxus 

But the route to India followed a little 
different course Fa hien the first Chinese 
pilgrim to India, notices m detail the 
way he followed from China to India. 
Starting from Si ngan fou in 399 A D 
He with other monks passed by the 
principal localities of the province of 
Kan sou viz Lan icheou Lcang icheou 
Ka7i icheou Sou icheou and louen hoang 
and arrived at Shan~Shant<i the south 
of r ob nor They visited the countries 
of Yen ki ( Karashar ) Yu tien (Ebotao) 
T&eu liQ ( KarghaUk ) Ktuan lit-nio 
( Tach kourghan ) aod Kie c/i a tlChasgbar) 
Thev passed by To li (Uarel lo Dardistan) 
and then crossing the Pamirs they reached 
the valley of Gilgit which leads to the 
region of the Indus 

A century later Song ynn visited India. 
Ho has left us a fairly detailed account of 
tho route he followed on his way to India 
It IS alio the southern route which he follow 
cd But from Tach Kurghan {Tstu mo) 
^ent \o Palo (Bakhan) and passed by 
ibWie fthp mountainous tegvoQ to the north 
ot Chilta ) to She t ( Chitral ) But 
instead of foUowiDg the ronto of Gilgit to 
Kashmir be directed his cout e southwards 


to Udyana, m the valley the of the Swat andl 
then to Gandhara (Peshawar) 

Hiuan t^ang in 629 followed the nortbein 
route Prom, ^u sou. he weut to Kao tchang 
(Yarkhoto near Tourfan) then he visited the- 
countries of Altni Karashar) Eiue tche 
(Koutcha) Pa lou ha (?ak aryk) to the south 
of the Tien shan he crossed the Tien chan by 
the Bedel pass passed by the north hank of 
Tssykrl^ut where he met the Tokmak Turks 
Shortly before the arrival of Hiuan tsaugv, 
the country had been visited by an Indian 
monk of ^alanda Prabbakaramitra who 
went to Cbina later on to receive the- 

bighest honour from the Emperor of China 
Uiuen tsang then passed by Sogdia cros«ed 
the Iron Gates to the south of Kesch (ichabr 
ID sabz) and reached the country of 
Tokhoarestan The capital of the country 
was at that time Houo (Koupndouz) to the- 
soutb of the Oxus Hiuan tsang descended 
by tbe pass of Bamian to the valley of 
Kapisa. Twenty years later on his way back 
to China he followed tbe southern route 
From Kapisa he crossed tbe Hindukush by 
tbe valley of PaDjshir and reached Koundouz 
He then passed by Badakshan {Pa to 
fchouojipno) Ijnppokien (Tamgau the- 
Valley of the Koksha) and Eouen i o lo 
(Kandont) Then crossing the Pamir he 
visited tbe countries of Tach Kourgbaa 
(Stepan to) Sta she (Kasghar) Tche ktu- 
kta (Kargbahk) Ktu sa tan n» (Khotan) 
From Khotan he followed the uiual route- 
by tho south of Lob nor to St ngan foit 
the capital 

Tho last Chinese pilgrim who has left a 
somewhat detailed notice of the route ha 
followed for going to India by Hastens 
Turkestan is Wu k ong He left China id- 
751 A D at the bead of an official embassy 
sent lo the kingdom of Kapisa in order to 
bring a Chinese ambassador ^u k ong- 
passed by Kucha which was at tl at time- 
the seat of the protectorate of Ngan sL 
Sou le (Kashgar) the five Ch e-m (Shigbnan) 
of the Po-mi (Pamir) and the Hu mi (Wakhan)-' 
and reached the Indus region by the valley 
of Yassin and Gilgit, known as Po lu lo (Boloi^ 
the most frequented route for entering- 
India. IVu kong v sited Udyana (Valley of 
the Swat) and Kapna. He follow^ a little 
different route on his way back to China 
He passed by Ku tu (Kholtal) Ktu-nn chc 
(Kumedb now Karateg n) She-ni (bhighnao' 
and reached Sou loi (Kasi gar), and tl en Yu 
tien (Khotan) He passed by Wei jone 
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(Tata-aryjk) Kino Isea ( Kncha ), ( Ten- 
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song has been heard from some time called 
of the conquest of Ts’tn uang ol 
related how he had hfani 
of the Devaputra, priace of T«’in n? \t . 
whp had br^ugh^ ‘hat counJ;!,”//^™ 

and rum into prosperity, made it suprem^S 

fS.lr”lV%.r'TuVeem^“.t 

tmued, harmg their £5 »d 
wants cared for by this ruler sintr 
of «o«i7Vco^Dquest'aKffi 
h^longbeen known there tcheoufie Namrupar 
The song referred to was the 
victory of the second son of toe 
Emperor Nao-tsou Prince of ^ 

rebel general Lm Wim-tol,Lu ,n 6tTA D 

Kamrupa m C38 A d' whe? 

visited the country Rnf Hiuan-tsang 

k’ton that he fnnnd ®^^lence of Chang 
Bactria merchandibes of'° “arkets of 
Tunnao brought K 
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■svell established commerce received a new 
impetus and the comparatively dilhcult way 
of Upper Burma wa« given up It was only 
m the 7th century under the great Tang 
dynasty thiJre were proposals of re ipeninj^ the 
route In 027 — 049 Lien Po ying the 
governor of the upper valley of Kien cbang 
proposed that the barbarians should bo pnt 
down and route of the St eul ho ( Tali ) and 
India should be opened The constantfightwilb 
the Tibetans the danger of the Southern route 
of Central Asia compelled the governor 
of Cheng tou to make the 'ame proposal in 
b98 But nothing important was done to 
wards it It was at this time that (he king 
dom of ^an chao came to be founded and it 
kept the route in its control for a long 
time 


An itinerary preserved in Kia tan of the 
end of the 8th cen A D describes m detail 
the route m question Starting from Tonkin 
the southern centre of all commercial activi 
faea of China the route passed by Yuaoansen 
lunnau fou and Ta li fou Going westwards 
it crossed the Salouen at Yong tchaog < Yonc 
tchaag fon ) on the west of the nver Going 
westward it reached the town of Chou ko 
leang ( to the east of Moraein between the 
Shweh and the Salouen The route bifurcated 
there the principal one descending by the 
valley of the Shweh to join the Irawaddy on tho 
south west and the other continuing directly 
to (he west Starting from Chou ko leang the 
pnncipal route crossed the frontier of Ftao 
(bunna, near Lo the frontier town of Nan 
tchao and pa'^sing through the country of 
mountain tnbes it reached St h raidway 
between Ta gaung and Mandalay Si h (or 
biUyi) though it cannot be exactly identified 
now, was an important town at that 

the brother of the Bnnnese king 
the Chinese Court with musicians 
r cc SniyL The route then 

^ and reached 

Snksetra (Prome ' 
Starting from Prome and crossing on the 
Arian mountains {thi modern 

(ASam^ wLl ^5® route crossed Kamampa 
«;t^Tlln rejoined the second route 

Starting from Chou ko leans th« 


hnyio or Mogauug) it passed tho town of 
Ngan si near which lived tho small Brahmins 
of Ta ts in and going westwards crossing the 
nver Min no (Clundwin) reached tho country 
of tho great Brahmin of Ta ts in Then 
crossing tho mountains it reached Namarupa. 
Going northwest from Kamarujia and 
crossing tho river Karatoya it reached tho 
country of {Pen na fa tan no) Pundravar 
dhana (modcra Uungpur) Proceeding south- 
west, it reached Kajanigola (Lie tchou- 
wou lo ?) on tho right bank of tho river 
Ganges and further to tho west it reached 
Magadba. This is exactly the rcuto which 
Utuan Tsang followed when going from 
Magadha to Kamarupa. 

This is tho route which the Chinese knew 
oven ID XII century althongh the kingdom 
of Ta li had cut ofT all communications of 
China accross Ynn nan Even m tho time 
of Mongols Rashid edd in studied tho two 
routes from India to China onobytbo straits. 
Canton Zaitouo, Hang tcheou and tho other 
by Burma and the country of Zardandan 
and Earajang 

In 1406 we hear of a Cbincso political 
mission sent to Botma by this route When 
in 1406 the King Anuruddba( Aa fo f n ) 
conquered tho small state of Mong yang* 
(modern Mo-bn^io to tho north west of 
Bhamo and to the south of tho lake Indo 
gyi) dependant on China the Emperor of tno 
Ming dynasty despatched a misson gnided 
by Chaog hong to tho Bnrmcso King asking 
him to evacuatoMong yang The route follow 
ed by the mission is the same os that described 
by the intmorary of Kia tan 

Last of all when in 1652 Mir Jumla 
conqored Assam he boasted of opening that 
way the route to China 


inuiwsi, ttu iD 0 accounts mention parti 
cnlarly the dangers and difficulties of this 
report of tho political mission 
of 1406 says The climate of this country 
I j Burma) is extremely 

Pud When a mission arrives there, even 
in the first night half of the people falls 
111 on the morrow almost every body is ill 
and from the third day onwards the cases 
ot death increase without interruption 
mspite of all these difficulties the way was 
irei^ented now and then as it was the only 
short route connecting southwestern China 
with Upper Burma and Assam Indian influ 
ences wwe exerted m early times in Upper 
Unrma Ynn nan and Sse-tchouan and some 
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factors m the ladiaa coIoQizatioa of lodo' 
Ohittj, caa be only explained by tbi3 eastern 
^ray of coiamuoicatioa, the sole conaectlDg 
Imkr between eastern India and this unexplored 
legion 

(3) The Route of Tibet — Lastly, a third 
land route of commumcatioo between China 
and India was opened in the beginning of the 
3th century AD when the Tibetan hmpire 
%vas founded and its Charlemagne the famous 
Srong tsan sgam po contracted marriage 
alliauco with Chinir and Nepal Though 
the occasional hostile attitude of Tibet towards 
China did not permit the Chinese traTeUer» 
to follow this route for a long tune, 
yet during the 7th century when 
remained a faithful ally of China, 
Chinese ambassadors and pilgrims found 
this road an easy one The first Buddhist 
^ilgnm who seems to have gone to China 
ny this way is a famous monk of Nalanda — 
named Prabhakaramitra The date of bi$ 
departure from India in not known but bis 
presence in Tibet and in the country 
of the Wectem Turks is attested m the year 
^25 A D He was taken to China m 627 AD 
by a Chinese embassy was greatly honoured 
4bera and was askdd to organise the work of 
■the translation of sacred tests At about the 
eame time in C27 A D Hiuan cbao a pious 
Sramana followed this route to India 
Leaving the frontiers of China he crossed 
the desert, passed by the iron gates iDerbend, 
{uoderu Gnzgola khana', traversed the country 
of Tou ho-lo (Tokharestan) passed by the 
•country of the barbarians (/lou) and at last 
reached Tou fan (Tibet). Here be met the 
Chinese Princess Wen tch eng (be queen 
of Srong Lsan Sgam po aud according to her 
orders Hinan tcbao Was safely condncted 
to India and reached Jalandhara (Sfte lan~ 
ioua'* A few years later on his way back, 
in the company of Wang Hiuan tso he 
passed by Nepal fAipofol, payed aoofhef 
visit to the queen Wen tcb’eng and followed 
the direct route to the capital of China. 

The mission of Wang Hiuan tso in 
^7 648 to the courtof HcnperorEarsIia followed 
the route of Tibet and Nepal and the history 
of his victory over the successor of king 
Harshavardban, at the head of Tibetan and 
Nepalese army is now a well known fact 
of Indian history It shows what an 
intimate relation, China was eoterfaiaing 
■with Tibet ID this period In 657 A D he 
was sent egain to India with an official 
.mission and this time too he passed by 
56—7 


Tibet and Nepal So in this period of 
fneodly relation between Tibet and China 
this route of Tibet was much more fre- 
quented than the northern routes, which 
were lo the hands of alien peoples 

But after the death of Srong tsan sgam 
po (6o0 A D) there was again a rupture and 
continual war was earned on between the two 
countnes Tibet found an ally in the 
Turks who occupied at that time a great 
part of the eastern Turkestan region The 
most convenient route from China to India, 
therefore, was the sea route 

Towards the end of the lOth century a 
Chinese monk seems to have followed this route 
on bis way back to China but bis itinerary 
IS not very clear Ki ye came to India m 
966 by the route of eastern Turkestan, but 
a few years later on bis way back to China, 
be passed by Nepal and a place which he 
names Mo yu h (probably ilayurato 
near Tibet ?) and vjeited the temple of 
San yue (?) 

Lastly with the fouudatioD of the great 
Uoogol empire of Kbubilai khan m the 
13th century, regular relation was re establi- 
shed between Tibet and China. We wtU 
speak later on of the great role played by 
India 10 this period in the history of 
Sino Tibetan Buddhism just before the 
advent of a dark age which witnessed the 
cessation of all relation between India 
and China. 

(4) The Sea Route It is possible 
tbak a sea route was already traced 
out long before the Christian era by 
the bardy Polynesian people who occupied 
and stiU occupy the countries of further 
India and Insulindia and it is possible 
also that this was the route which was later 
on followed by the Indian colonisers But 
we hare historical evidence of the existence 
of this route only from the 1st century A D 
when the Hindu settlers reached the countnes 
of lodo China. Chinese records would have 
us believe that the Eingdom of Fou nan 
tBhuom preserved in the name Pnom penh) 
on which was built up later on the Cambodian 
empire was Hinduised by a Brahman named 
Houeu tien (Kaundinya) as early as the Ist 
century A. D The original mler of Fou 
nan says the tradition, “was a woman 
^med Te-ticoii. There was a foreigner named 
Houen tien (Kaundinys) who practised 
a mystic cult He was given in dream a 
bow and an arrow and received the order 
of embarking on a junk of commerce and to 
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take to sea He discovered the bow m 
the temple and decided to follow the 
merchants across the sea He reached Fou 
nan and snhmitted and married the ruling 
queen The earlier kmgsof Fou nan were des 
cendants of this Hindu’ The genealogy 
of the dynasty as given by these Chinese 
records would place this first Hinduisation 
of Fou nan— Kamboja m the first century 
AD 

Towards the end of the first century A D 
the Pe} ipliis of the Erythrean sea mentions 
the existence of a sea route to China Beyond 
the country of Chrysa (Indo China) the ocean 
(navigation ?) extends up to the country of 
Thin In this country in the north there 
IS a great inland city called Thinae From 
that city by the land route the silk passes 
by Bactna towards Barygaza ( Broach ) 
and by the Ganges up to Limuna. 
(Daminca-Tamilaka) But the land is not 
easy of access because there are very few 
men who come back from there Ptolemy 
when mentioning Hattigara (indentified by 
some with Tonkin) the port of Sinai speaks 
of tho existence of navigation between 
Kaltigara and the 'West In 166 AD the 
king of Tats VI An tun (Marcus Aurelius 
Antoniusl sent an embaj,sy to the Chinese 
Court It landed in Je nan (Tonkin) which 
was the port of China at that tune 

The foundation of tho Indian colony of 
Champa which occnpicd almost the whole of 
modem Annam is placed unanimously m 
the 2nd century A D The Sanskrit in 
sonption of Vo can (near Khan hoa) the 
oldest Sanskrit inscription discovred in fur 
ther India cannot be dated later than the 
end of the 2nd century AD It presupposes 
an already well established settlement of 
Indians on the coast of Annam 

In the Wou period (222 280) the hanchan 
king ot Fou lan sent one of his relatnes, 
Su wu as ambassador to India. He left 
Fou nan and embarked at theport of Tcou 
Uxirli (Takkola Talai takkola of the liru 
malai inscnplion of EaieadracoUl 1030 A.D 
Tthioh was sitaated near the Isthmus of K.a) 
The vessel followed the course of a big bay 
Ocean and reached tho 

after a long sailing They went uu the 

capital ot the Murnndas The Muninda 

of the king of Fou nan and sent in retnrn 
cue Cho sous as ambassador to tho of S 


Fou nan with the horses of the Yuo che? 
country as present It was it this time that 
the Chinese o uperor seat two envoys Kang 
tai and Chou ying to lou-nan- 
They met the Indian envoy Che song: 
there and collected detailed information from 
them on India. 

All these point out to the existence of a 
sea route n the 2nd and 3rd century A D 
which connected India with the Far East 
It is Dot improbable that the port of iakkola 
which IS mentioned by Ptolemy too was at 
first tho port beyond which the vessels from 
the West did not go 

The Indian colonisers of Fou nan and 
Champa probably proceeded to the inland, 
legion by the land routes from Takkola But 
the vessels soon proceeded farther and follow- 
ing the Coast line reached Tonkin 

At the time when the sea route was- 
opened Tonkin became the distributing- 
centre Tonkin (Kiao tche) was annexed to- 
tbe Chinese empire m the second cen B C 
dunng the rule of the former Han dynasty 
But became a realCbinese province lo the end. 
of the 2Qd cen A D The embassy of Marcus 
AuroJiu'- disembarked at Kiao tche in 
166 A D Shortly after Ibe trouble of the* 
Yellow Bennets wbichdesolatedCbina towards- 
end of 2Dd cen A D compelled many peace 
loving Chinese to take refuge in Tonkin which 
was comparatively calm Amongst them 

1 . author of a famous 

text, called Ibe dissipation of doubts Mon 
tseu belonged to the nobility and once filled 
up some high rank in the state and as- 
sneh was a devout confucianist. But Buddhism 
mscinatea him moie and during his stay in 
lonkin he wrote lus treatise m defence of 
Buddhism In the beginning of the 3rd cen 
A u the parents of a famous monk Seng" 
ho^i came to Tonkin They were of 

bogdioan family long settled m India. The 
lather of Seng houei came to lonkm for his 
TOmmer^ and was established therewith hie 
tamiiy beng honeiwas born there The official 
mission of Kangtai and Chou ying to- 
Fou nan started from Tonkin When m 2^6^ 
a merchant coming from the confines of the 
Mediterranean Onent. Ts in louen arrived m 
I«nV“ of -Tonkin sent him to- 

Mnking The Chinese governor Lu tai sent somn 
P'°P®sate Chinese civilisation to- 
y' (Champa) and Founan 
tKamboja) the mission started from Tonkin 

dynasty all the kingdoms of the south sea 
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followed the way of Tonkin and did not go 
lip to Canton 

hcgaa to tato 

little by little the more direct route from 
■China and Canton prevailed on Tonkin It 
IS at Canton thatYitsing di^embaiked jn the 
7th cen But the displacement did not take 
place without a fight Canton really was 
a Chinese Province whereas Tonkin was a 
5ort of protectorate and the people of Canton 
pretended to •monopolise to their profit the 
benefits of the foreign bade In i92 the 
governor of Ling ngan (le two ol the 2 
dLOaang, koung tong and Kouang s) "sent a 


report to the Emperor complaining that 
the foreign vessel had begun to go to Ngan 
oaoi (Tonkml and rectuested him to issue 
orders foibidding commerce in Tonkin The 
demand was rejected But the geographical 
situation of Canton did what the administra 
tion failed to do From the 8tb cent Canton 
tecame the principal port of disembetcabon 
of the Arab merchants of the 9th ceo 
Independence of Annam m spoiled all 
possibilities of the external commerce of 
Tonkin Canton prospered till the arrival of the 
Europeans during the last century 
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IDooiLf m iht foUotnng languagea tnU bettolieed Bengali English Frtndi. German 

ftotoin Aanarwa ilaiayatam JUarathu pejtali. Onya Portuguese Pumoou Srndki 
£pantsh Tamil Telugu and Lrdu. I^ewspapers pmoatmA* school and college iext-boole and (heir 
amiotohon* pamphieU and lea(UU repnntsofmaaa me t^lKles addresses etc will not be noticed 27 m 
receipt of books neeixed for rexiew thUnotle aU.nou>tedged nor any queries relating thereto answered. 
Ike reiHew of anu book «» net guaranteed Books should be sent to our offlee, addressed to the Assamese 
Jievietcer the Eiadi Benewer the Bengalt Jletneuer elo aceordiug (o the language of the hooks Ao 
•srt/ietevi of book^reinetcs and notices will be published— Editor II R j 


EAQLBB 


onlhore Co-<»froi«c?» by Gccroe Acj/es 

'' ' d tnnereity Piess Pp 10-^ 


There are nine chapters m the book under the 
following head Qgs 0) Introduction (i> The 
Deiti cation of Natuie ( ji) The cmsecration of 
work (iv) The Revelation ol God la Btaoly iv) 
The congeciation of Homan Socieir tW ^he 
reveUlioa of God in goodness (vu) Beleioos 
Ihilosophr (n i) The Revelation of Oodio Truth 
and tixi Oonclu'ioa 

The author has at the outset formulated the 
toUowms pnnuple— As a man beieit of aitisbc 
ieelicg cannot understand Greek art so one who 
lacks religious feclmg cai<i)ot undeTslasd Orc^ 
relikioo (p. 13) 

lie has tried to enter vnto the smnt o! (he 
•ancient Greeks ard to (ee) their feel rs% The 
interpretatiou of Greek Religion by such u mas 
•cannot but bo convincing But fanatics can 
never be coovinced 

The plan of the iKXik and the treatment of the 
subiects are excellent The author has carefully 
separated iha essential features of Greek Rebeioa 
from Us non essential feat ires and has clearly 
de ctibed its locdamental I’nccip es His expcsiticii 
•of the De ucatico of Nature is so beautiful that 
one u> tempted like ^^oIdsnotlh to torn F!»gaii 


and lose© ones self surrounded by friendly deities 
The anwent Greek writes our author "felt 
and saw god lo ihe road itself in the yellowine 
meadow m tie fragrimt grove in the ripenms 
grace of the Carden lie surrounded himself and 
bis human life with a whole swarm of deiPes of 
nature now kindly now threatening but always 
symptUhelic. And what is most important, he 
succeeded in establishing a spiritual union with 
those deities pp 16 17 

But where is the God of so called mono-lheistic 
tel gions of the world ? 7« (he heauns" Our 
author asks «Au in the heavens ? He remarks— 
Here one feels the poison introduced by Judaism 
mto Christianity Thus in very truth the religion 
of the Old Testament violentlv tears our natural 
feetiDK of gratitude away from that which imme- 
aiatelly caJm'i and caresses us and diverts it to a 
himtbetical Creator p 16 

Jud^m Christianity and Mahomedaniam hare 
fished God from this earth If God were m 
the heavens we would lather be Pagan TS 
fte °° "“aquoli,; 

correct or not " a matier Sf (whether 

q.™ „ l, “gj'eia a“K“lK’ S 
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, , , j . 1 .* intprestiDc and is at tlia sarao time scholarly^ 

an image or symbol of a deity existing oateide jt ^ . tjoDular 

and independ^t of It but the deity Itself Other- popuwi- 

™ we should have to Icrm fetishists even the boot on the reliBion of ancient urceco. 


Chnstians and not only the Catholics and the »ri,E Doctrine of the Bitodiu The Religio-s or 
Orthodox but also the Protestants nvIio admit that Reason Bj Qeorge Qntnm 1‘rtnicd tii German)/' 
the crucifix is something holy or else the very publt lud by tht 0(fi,tn W Dr tyulin 

term fetishism’ -would lose all \alue as the ex m 1926 Pp xxiv^oSb (Price nof 

pression of an idea, and would retain value only— nnnkd i« the bool) 
as an insult, p <3 74 ^ 

In describing idolatry the author saya that the The author iias tried his best to enter into me- 
statue 13 only the image of the deity and not the spirit of the Buddha and teing thus inspired ha» 
deity tself p lo expounded Tho Four Most Excellent Tmtha 

Yet writes the author the Greets bowed Thwe ^uLis are ^ 

down to their statues. To be sure but absolutely !:.«,» nP 

in the same sense in which faithful followers of The most excellent truth of the arisin„ o 

the old Chnstian faiths bow down Ithe phrxse is . n i. . .u 

of DO nnpOTtance here) to the images of Ghnst, t«i) The laist excellent truth of tho aunihita- 
the Mother of God and the saints and an Athenian tion of s^ering . .... .u i „4 

who burned incense before the statue of hia ^e most excel ent truth or the pain leau- 

Pallas did so with absolutely the «ame feeling with mg to the annihilation of suliering 

which todays Catholic or an Orthodox Chnsban do Gi® Appendix Uie author has compared tne- 
on Saturday evening lights a laino before the image Doctrine of the Buddha with that ot tne- 
of the Most Holy Virgin Pp 7o "6 Upanishads .. s . 

The author has vividly described how work According to Qrimm hnobana is a posiUTe- 
and Human Society’ Teie sanctifi^ by the ancient state and ihe I also is sometliing unchaugeabie. 
Greek To him life was fuU of ]oy Our author He writes — . .i. t j j •- 

rghtly says— The Greet religion fully deset ves Evervlbing is Anatta not the-I ,and does not 


tlie name'of 'the firet and'onfyTeJiiHon oOoym belong to my, inner essence the wtole talernaL 
the history of homamty p CO t/fu/ice author sj 


......v.rf w «uinwr»i world 03 little 03 my corporeal orsaDisio wj^ 

Where shall we find the Religion of Beauty ? consciousness I am beyond all this beyond th& 
In Greece and Gre<>oe only Our author says — world This was one of the truths which the^ 
Ooi re\eaU h\mstlf i;» 6«aHly— Sucih is the faith Buddha had to tell us P 299 
of the Hellene, blaaphemcmsly forgotten by hia to another place he writes that in the Dts- 
heiis p 89 courses of the Buddha everything circled rouso. 

the Atman the L This Aita is the unchangeable 
In the chapter on Revelation of god in good ceolre to which ail tne Discourses of the Buddha, 
nesa —The author desenbes the gradual evolution pomt or from which they proceed P 490 , 

of morality and spirituality In this coaneciion he Then he compaies the method of the Vpan%ahads> 
quotes the following prayer ot Socrates — with that of the Buddha He writes And as vr&^ 

liOrd Zeus grant us good even without our can hardly read a page m the doctrine of the 
reouest grant us not etfen at our request Upanishads without coming upon the Atman, la 
(Alcibiades u 143 A) p 139 tne same way thpre is hardly a Discourse of th& 

ine author deplores the fatal gift of mtole* Buddha which does not deal with the Atta m. 
i^ce which Ohn^^ity had received from eodie form or other When the Gpanibhada arf 
^amsm p Z16 Christianity gradually became therefore simply characterised as the doctrine ob 
Helienizra and still it could not free itself from the Atman this qualifi ation is not less true of 
V ® i_ Ihe doctrine of Buddha But with the Upanishads 

io be sure —writes pur author this Gelleniz and thereby with the general mode of Indian, 
anon of Christianity advances hand in band with tbipkiog the Buddha is also in harmony mas 
me destruction of Hellenism the slniggle of much as he sought to find the Atta by taking' 
religions which begins in the third away from it everyth ng m essential to us to our 
frightful losses of I to our Atta and thereby separable from it He- 
fhnnrJi^fnf ® at the verv even has brought this method to its highest per 

^ 1^3 iq the he^t bleeds Amazement fection by substituting for the fundamental 


of that senseless sutadal question What rq Atman? What is my 
all the the other One, What is the Atta in ray 


mnsi j joe omer one, ivnai is tne Atta in ray case- 
s' had f ? creations which not ? What is in any case not my 1’ What is- 

it nw jlselt fashioned from the very begmnmg Anatta? P 49S 


®^istence on earth The pagan temples ^ 

mignt have been adapted to Chnstian services — Thus the Buddha, says our author has nofc 

sample of the Parthenon proved this No Mcome untiue to Indian thinking rather is his 
t devils must be destroved The doctrine Ifte )lou.er of Indian thought He is the 

inspiration of Phideas Praxiteles tro«. Brahmui who has completely realised the 
artists mieht have been preserved as ideal of the Upanishads And precisely betause- 
j'®® tbfi most Chnstian tins » so India will again greet him as her 

leqnirrd this. No the greatest son as soon as she again shall have- 
must bo demohsbed This visma recognized thia P5U2 
lumfurrihl^^wao^J ^ ■**‘o*® . 51‘® conUusiOES may seem to be 

all U q ‘ll® I«gan worship, starUrog to some but are neverlheless true 

the il^foIrp^aSa wniiDfeS of Wo havo quoted from th s book only a few 

%heBi 3 wrif Pp 218-29 ’’ pasf Res lelaimg'to G< tama s Sa iWa (th» 

aueoooKis well wntlen it is popular and doctime of Non Ego) We cannot make room for 
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any pai-v-vaea reUting to A’i66aiifl and othnt sub- 
jecta. The readers are referred to the onginal 
book 

We ha*-o not seen for years such a scholarly 
pioductioD It IS based on Buddhistic caooaical 
scnptures and is, on ibe whole a reliable book 
No Buddhi'iUo scholar hould be NTithout a copy 
of this book It IS a book to be bought and 
carefutlv studied (Mr Arthur Probstbam 41 
Oteat Russell street, will supply the booh for 163) 


THE Christ of the ^^•nrJl^ Road Bj F Stanley 
Jones Fithltshcd hu J7<vfrfer and Stoughton Ltd 
London. Pji 25-1 Pnee 3& Cd. 

The book is written by an American who has 
come to India as a Christian Missionary Being an 
American he cannot directly haye any pohucal 
motive for Chnstianising India. So what he writes 
is worth readmg and moreover he has some new 
ideas to impait. 

He finds three current methods of preaching 
Chnstianity — 

(i) The old method of attackins the weaknesses 
of other religions and trying to establish your own 
on the mins of the othe” (i) The method of Doctor 
Faiquhar which was to show bow Chnstianity 
fulfils the ancient faiths— a vast improveaieot on 
the old method (3) The method of startiog 
with a ce&eral eul lect of interest to all and 
then ending up with a Cbiis’un message and 
appeal,’ p 3i 

The aaihop felt instinctively that (here should 
be a better appcoacb than any of the<e three He 
Bay8;~ Chr stianity must be defined as Christ not 
the Old Testament, not the Western civilization not 
even the system built around him in the west but 
Chn«t himself and to be a Christian is to follow 
him. p 33 


Here he makes a distinction between his Chns 
liaa ly «d the Chnstianity of the Chnstian ' hur- 
ches and his Chnstianitv meins follow ng Chmt 
Bat what does he mean by following Chiist ? The 
word Christ’ docs not appeal to many minds The 
word 13 appellative though onginally it meant 
the anointed' and was appli^ to kiogi priests and 
patnarchs, it has now come to mem "The )Iessiab 
or The savionr of the world If this be the 
meanma of Christ there is little hope for educated 
Hindus becomiug Cbnstian^ Among Hindus the 
idea has ^•ecora0 almost instinctive that every one 
IS by Qoda Grace, to work out his own salvatiOB 
Th^ is no place here for a Saviour 

Though a Cbnst may not be acceptable Binaos 
gladly accept Jesus. They will accept not only 
Je<iU3 but also Hillel and Philo . Socrates and 
hpeeietus 'iajna Yalkya and Bnadha. Cbailanya 
and Rama Kiishna and in fact, every one who 
has a message to give Hindus leave Hieir doors 
ever open theirs is a vast hospitality They invite 
every message-bearer and hear his message 

uod reveals himself m every country and in 
age. But he is inexbauslive and loexhass 
“ j whole universe past, present, 

and tuture, temporal supertemporol spatial or 
super sMiia] imagined imaginable or un 

imaginable cannot reveal all the aspects of bis 
nature Uow can then one nation or one 
man bo smd to have known him fully and totally ? 
* iP9k^ are to go o all our fellow pilgrims 

to all the message-bearerv torch leircrs and mys- 


tics to all the reformers prophets and saints 
We invite them to our own bouse and wo go to 
their houses uninvited Wo consider no one to bo 
a foreigner the whole world is one family and we 
are all brothers and sisters 

This 13 why we accept all the world teachers 
and reject noone But thii acceptance and rejection 
can never be absolute When we say— we eat a 
mango’ does this eating mean eating its skin and 
stone also ? Does the fowl eater eat the fowl 
entire— the feathers bones beak claws and > 
intestines with the logesla ? In the religious world 
also we accept what is valuable ignore what is non* 
essenbal and reject what does not conduce to mora- 
lity and spintaality \\ e have freedom of choice 
Now what IS the message of Jebus ? What aro 
his conlnt utions to tbe religions hiatory of the 
world or of his own race ? 

Tbe subject has been thrashed thread bare and 
the conclusion is— there is nothing new in his mes- 
sage and he makes no new cootributions to the 
religious history of the world or of his own race 
Yet there are some points in his teachings and 
some traits 10 bis character which are worthy of 
coDvideration and acceptacce 

We may give a bnel summary of what we- 
accept and what we reject 

( t ) We accept Je-ns when he asks us to love- 
God but we reject him when be attributes anger, 
ficllonesv and vindictiveness to God describes nun 
ns liviog far off in the heavens and assumes a 
Rival Being the very Satan ever contending with 
God for supremacy 

(ii } We accept him when he asks us to pray 
for those who hate us and peraecute us and we 
reject him when he himRelf refuses to pray for 
non beJierers ( John AVli 0 ) 

( 111 ) We accept him when be asks his disoples- 
to take no thought for the morrow and we 
reject him when he asks them to pray every day 
for thwr food for the morrow 
f Hit n 11 Lt if 3 ) 

(iv) We accept him when ho says that God does 
not want eacnfica and we reiect him when he- 
him&elf ofiera ammal sacrifices (Mtb 2617 ff Mk 
1412 ff Lk 227 B> 

(v) Wo accept him when he enioms us to 
love oor neighbours and we reject him when he 
says that our neishbcrurs are only those who arer 
oor benefactors (Lk x 29-37) 

(vi) We accept bun wben he asks his dismplcs 
to iQve theu enemies and we reject him when 
he dcDOuncos unbelievers and non hehevers as 
doffS swine vipers fox Satan and children of Safam 

Vvvi Woaccept him when ho asks his disciples to- 
preach the gospel and we reject him when 
hw positively enjoins them not to preach to ihA • 
Geotilos (Sht IOq vide also la 24) 

fviii) Wo accept him when ha feels for the poor— 
tho Bheep without shepherd— and we reject him 
whM he says that he speaks to them la parables 

Mt ™'Lk’„So)”® “ 

(ii) Wo noaeij>a,d ton when ho asls lua 
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SS We Jjiept him Sen he asks Ins follo^cra „ Who teach ns bclf conquest and equaaimitj ? 
not to be afraid of what kills the txKiy and we The Buddha and berates . . 

find him wanting when he flees for life is terror- Wo are indebted to all the seers of th 

Svm^thfJuV "" There are sages and saum prophets and re- 

“xiO 'We admire him when he does not hesitate fo™ore torch bearers and mysura 
to break the sabbath laws and we reject him countries, 

when he wants every one to fulfil e\en the leas*^ vf?j Jesus belongs to tins Brother 


Tfjde hood 


ilAIlESU GuOSE 

Tub Ocean of Sioiues Being C li- 

TaW \E\ S TrASSLATION of SoMAllEVA 8 KaTHA 
SaRIT SaOAIU sow EDltED WITH INTKOnUCTIOV 
FHESU ESTLAAATORV NOTES AM) TEIUUN^ 
ES3A\ —lij A' Sf Pender, il A F 0 
S F O S cle Voh VI and VIl FubhsJied 
at London J/(7UAAI/ for circuhlion ^^ong 
■ ■ - - '■-> Grafton 


of the Jewish commandments (Mtt v 18-19 
also sxm 2 3) . i. , 

\Se unhpsitahngly reject hia mediatorship hm 
theory of Eternal Damnation and the sa ration 
of the elect only and also his theory of moral 
actions which is based on reward and punshment 
But he preached two principles which are o£ 

permanent value. „ . . , . 

The first is the Fatherhood of God The i^>jnuvn lui 

idea was boi rowed from Judaism and h^ also ^ubsertbers onlu by Chas J &licj)cr Ltd 
been prevalent long before Jesus among Iiindus and /fousc IK * 

Greeks But this antiquity of the principle does 
not detract from the value of Jesus preaching 
It A truth bears repetition 

The second is— (a) Thou shall love the Lord thy 
•God with aU thy heart and with all tbv soul 
and with alt thy mind and w itb all thy streoglh 
mid (bj Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 


thvself 


We have already written from time to tune 
about tins superb edition of the late C u 
Tawney s translation of the Eatha Sant baga^ 
Vols VI and VII which have como out recently 
are in general get up and wealth of notes appen 
dices etc similar to the volumes previously pub- 
lished In the present volumes we get the famous 


These ideas also were nrevaleat at the time of stones of the tcmfawattc/iai'iwisafj eight m vol 


VX and seventeen Ireally sateen) m Vol VIL 
. Vpl VI IS ennehed by a valuable introduction 
by Mr A R Wnght president of the lolk Lore 
Swaety His words on the transmission or folk 
wes and on the importance of making the Eatna 
Sant Sagara available to western students are 
well worth quotation Eo says 

One of the many interesting problems in 
connection with the transmission of folk tales is 


Jesus and were quoted by him icrbatm and with 
Acknowledgment trom the Old Testament (Deut 
VI b Leviticus six 18 

Now these are the essence that we extract 
from the teachmgs of Jesus and wo cordially 
accept them 

w hat is nnt found in Jesus must be sought 
for elsewhere. 

Who teach us that God is >Sat|/um— Immutable 

Eeality /nanani consciousness Anantum Infinite r.- . -v- 

AnatMam Joy Sanlam Tranouillity Stvam by hteraw versions i* ? 

Blessedness ? Not Jesus but the Rishis of lodim commonplace to say that folk, tales have passed 
Wno teach us that He is SunrfaroMi Ih^ chMges-now and then becoming something 

Beautiful ? Not Jesus hut the seers of Greece sti^ge in the alembic of genius— mto 

mo teach us taat He is One without a second h‘erataro and thence they have again descended 
one without a rival (i e. a rival like Satan or a amongst the common people the folk and have 
second God) ? The Risbis of India been worked over once more by the popular taste 

Vho teach us that He is oui Antarvarmn aj>d fancy which have selected what appealed to 
<Inner guide and controller) The Self of our sell effected still further changes and 

our Inner self ? The R shis of India ^ptatipns In later ages the literary vehicle 

Who teach us that He is our Bandhu and SaUia probably been the most effective of the means 

Ifnend and companion) and Suknd ( good hearted transmission from people to people where m 

sweet heart ? who teach us that Be is Dear and ages thp captured warnor and wife me 

i« d^rer than everything in the Vniverse— father passing from Land to hand and the tradfi 

mother a brother sister husband wife— nay even and traveller were the colporteurs of folk tales W 
•one 9 own child ? The sages of India fresh fields and pastures new The gypsy al®® 

Who te^h us that He is to be worshinned played his part though he has not ye* 
as Dear ? Who teach us how to commune With receiwd the full credit due to him as the 
Him and to perceive Him directly and immediately? ®Pr^der of f(flk lore and it could be shown u 
The Eishis of India. * need be that drolls or stones with a humorous 

V ho exhort us to rise above not only wmldlmMso ?£**®j* naturally leaped national or rac^ 

but also Other worldtmess ? Who no roundanes more easily than stories depending fof 
pleasure of Heaven (Sen as Pwnton custom or belief Several wiiteW 

scnpturally understood^ are not the already pointed out the obvious influence 

and Perfect Bliss? The seers of ^the wide creulation and popularity of Perrault 9 

Who teaches us Universal love— lo^ for the genuine Maerchen or ne ghbomW® 

Who teaches us count^s but the general questions of the effects 

fl-ompass on) and J/ucfifa (symSthefic ^Qyf?^22 vP ^ literary transmission of tales ha« 

Buddha- ““ '•s-ympathetic joy) ? The hardly yet been intensively studied or appreciated. 

Who teaches us A7qi/„i, m^n / tt j even m the case of the greatest of all literary 

and Pontaneous devotion) disremi^tors Boccaccio and Straparola The 

oncnaianya. Aaffto 5arjf 5ai?am will now be available for the 
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s aiy ot its relatioa to popolar traditioa aad the 
infiaenco o( its contents chiefly through Persun 
Arab an and sometimes Jew sti recenvions upon 
the folk tales diSused throa^h tho Weat ana re- 
converted into popnlaf by medieva 

joaElenrs pilgrims preacbers merchaate ana 

The intro-iuctio i to Vol VII which has been 
contributed by Prof JIannca Bloomdeld of John 
Hopkins Univeroi^ is a stnkmif statement of the 
methods and principles ol the saentiBc study of 
folk lore. He Moes that the day is not far off 
when the scientific study of the themes round 
whidi fiction BTOW3 up will piodnce an 
Encvclopa^ia of Fiction to which stndents will 
in the future, turn for informal on regarding the 
ongin transmission and modification oi fiction 
moUfs Thus Fiction will develop into a self 
centred science whose real philosophical or 
psydiologic^ meaning a as yet nnscatad. A 
prerequisite is obviously the collection a^rtmcnt 
and critical appraisal of all the materials that 
appertain to the snbiect. Jlr Penzer s elaborate 
foot notes and appendices wiU we are perfectly 
certain contribute creatly to the rapid and 
healthy growth of this Science of Fiction In this 
field os in all others the greatest enemy of 
proper development is <fUcffan(i«ni A scholarly 
work like Tawney and Pentera Octan of Sloiw 
will help largely to inspire awe into the smatterer 
and stimulate the serous stadent of culture- 
history 

4 Dictiovart or Modern Evolisr CTsace by 
11 W Pbiiler published by thj Oxford Vntiersil/ 
Press er oet ip “42+ VIIJ cloth, F+tes ^ f> 
etstt 

The wntiDg of correct Eogliah depends to a 
very great extent on knowledge of Usage boa 
lan write a good many but is it allowable to 
write a good lew ’ How did we come to use the 
word happening in English to signify an event ^ 
And IS It good Eaghsh to write the happenings 
of the day instead of the events of the day ’ 
JJoot of us hare doubts regarding the use of words 
and phrases and this Dictionary will help us to 
tide over our dilficult es. To the possesser of lb s 
Tolmne the dictum Mhen in doubt, leave it out 
will lose much of its infallibility and the ccmfidence 
It will give to wnters will surely improve the 
style of many who never go out of their way 
to hod a su table word to brighten up (heir 
composition 

The book is weU pnnted and got up and cheap 
at “ 6 Sh. 

^^OXFORD UvrVERSITV PRESS, GENERAL CxTALOGCg 

TIus 15 the latest catalogue of publications 
on all subjects hy the Oxford bniversiTy PrKS. 
It contains a descriptive Lst divded into six 
sections, (General L terature llodera History 
English and Modem classics Tho Ancient world 
Natural ^ence, medicine and technology and 
Oxford Isiblre and Prayer Book.) and an alphabeb 
^ lisk The Tolnme consists of neatly six 
nundrea P^es and is well pnnted and got up. 
Ukiom jmbhcations cover practically every Beta 
of human thought and as such tius complete 
catalogue should be of the greatest vidoa as a 
lelemce book giving mformation about good books 
on all subjects. A C 


HoLroAT FicnoN 

Be have received some very good books 
of fiction from Messrs Hodder and Stoughton 
SL Patti a lIou>e Warwick Square London 
BC 4 Jlost of them are by well known 
authors e g E Phillips Oppenheim Edgar Wallace, 
B W Sinclair Zane Grey and others Even the 
most senoas of minds have to seek relaxation 
from time to lime At such times nothing amid 
be better than a voyage on the uncharted oceans 
of imagmatioo Tumultous affairs with cyclones 
and tyi^oons. desperate fights with bucancers 
relentless pursuits by secret gangs exploits of the 
fearless and the reckless moonlit lagoons— the 
natural ^ode of romance dark intrigue and bloody 
secrets, wild zones where men never step each 
things cannot be supplied by tounst agencies cor 
by department stores The only way probably to 
get them is to obtain a supply of the latest fiction 
from HAS and to lock oneself m for days and 
days and da>s The following are some of the best 
books we have received 

Wild BfEsr Bj B. IF Smciiir Pnees Sh? 6 
A book in which one gets a vivid picture of the 
ranchers life in the western states of the USA 

Enter a Messevozb Bj Ruhard Blaler 
ftvee Sh.7 S The story of a man who was inter* 
ested ID all the world and a woman who was 
mterested only in him 

Tns Oou>o ScAius Ej ilopkins ifoorhouse 
Prtce $1 k 7 S A mysteiy story 


Haevest Bj Peter Deane. P^e “16 Sir 
Philip 0 tbs contnbutes a fore word to this novel 
The novel deals v^iih the prob ema of the men and 
women peacetime victims of war who are 
expected to bate one.aaother hut cannot. Pictures 
of All ed soldiers feedme ricketty German babies 
and of love overriding barriers of racial prejudice 
raise this novel above the level o! the average 
time-kiUiog sort 


B AED8 OP THE Azure IIills Bj Quy J/ortOR, 
Prtce 6A G 

Dirs OF 49 By Gordon I oung Price Sh 7 6 
A really good book. 

The Hocsb of Jor By Chnstme Orr Pnee 7 ff 
Tire fiuiToits Gate A thrtllmg hook by Edaar- 
llofloce. ftTcs Sh. G " 


Tta Dora Dawv By diariha Oslsnso Pnee 
Sh. G 

D\»Ea tee Tovto Riu A neio Aoief bu Zone 
Grey Frees Sh 6 

The Beloved Rajah A bnllant first novel 
by 1 B R. Oa\g A love story with a good plot 

J U m a re Bj E PhiUtps Oppenheim Pnee Sh3-6 
. Mb. Bnj^auAM the llA.nqni3 and Madelcv 
Aa citraordinanJy clever bMk bu ii 

Oppenhiem, Price S)l 3 6 ^ ^ PhiUips 


HaRVXV GARRAns P pnrt* />. PA, 71 „ 

Oppenheim. Pnee Sh. 7 e ^ Phillips 

Qoite upto Phillips Oppenheims Standard 
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{Tot the oUest and the mo^t intelliffent demo 
cra<.y to. the whole '^ocld Fvee 19 it is th«e 
are quite a number of our Cou icil Alembers whose 
treatment ot bnancial questioua in the Council 
n well above the ordinary level of perfection— 
and thi3 13 a fact which has been repeat^jly 
acknowledged from the Treamry Qezicdies To 
talk of cxtnvasaiit diction and hyperbole 
highly colo ired phrases and habitual waste of 
words (p So) iQ connection with the Indian 
budget debate i3 certa nly, in our opinion very 
much ID excels of the needs of the situation and 
we ace afraid such, remarks of the author will 
cau^e wide resentment In the next chapter the 
author saves us a very lucid account of the 
relaiioQS of Central and Provincial Finance— a 
suljecton which unfortunately there has been 
no end of inter prov ncial lealoosies and quairels 
ID lecent vears in this connecttnn the amhor 
very lucidly explains (at pp 107 0) the diffl 
cuitica of present provincial finance in as much 
a:> the resources asa gned to the provinces ate 
already inelastic and will become more so with 
the lapse of t me. This aspect of provincial 
autonomy will demand the most senoua consi 
deration from ’he Hojal Comtaissiou that wiU 
meet in 10^9 The remaining chapters of the book 
deal with financial adainistration— the collection 
of the revenue the working of the treasury 
system Ways and hleaos Balances and Reserve 
operations accounts and audit, public del t and 
local finance in the several appendices also, the 
author pves much valuable loformacioo that will 
be of great use to all students of Indian Finance 
B M 


Fears brought the study of social institntions to 
Its present advanced position It is therefore fitting 
that he should indicate the lines in which social 
Phenomena can admit of verification Societal forms 
hnl ko physical and bilogical ones are less definite 
hndmoro variable and are therefore more difficultfor 
accatate and precise study But even here much 
Can bo achieved by the application of statistical 
methods and sociologi al generalisations can be 
brought to the same level as those of other 
Sciences But th» measurement of societal facts 
has limitations and these should be thoroughly 
Underwood before really profitable results can be 
expected Prof Biddings has carefully la d down 
these limitations and ably shown that wh le the 
ultimate object of Sociology is the discovery of 
aocul constants in the sense of approximations 
Ug the ratio of population and food formulated 
by Dr Raymond Pearl the most friitfd domain 
at present, in which precise scientific methods 
qan bo applied is the measurement of social 
vanables” specially their correlations 
The present work consequently is not to be 
regaided as a treatise on Sociology but rather as a 
Work 00 methodology of that science Being the 
Only work of its kind and admirably written 
U IS eminently fitted to be used as a text bool 
hod in fact no study of human society 
<an be said to be complete until the probelms 
discussed IB this volume are thorougly mastered 
B S Ouha 


HRJDI 


Ecovoiitc OroAViziTiov OP I^•Dtaa villages \ ol 1 
DBLtAic iiLiAOES By N 0 Ranga B Ltll ioxon) 
AxuU ra Em m iiw Senes no 1 fVice Re 2-~ 

The present book is the first outcome of a 
study of Indian village economy proposed to be 
made by the author who oUima to leanasrt 
cultonst himeelf In this monograph Mr Ranga 
has taken the Ountur district lo the Madras 
Pres dency as h s obiective and has dealt rather 
elaborately with every pjase of the agricultural 
life tliere— dry crops wet crops cattle bteeding 
poaitonof ryots condition of labourers, farm budgets 
domestic hodgc.t8, agricultural indebtedness aod 
soon Alihou„h the book shows egos of much 
labour on the part of the author yet the airaoge- 
ments have b^ lar from sat siactoiy the chapter 
on farm cost enquiry being the only one worthy 
of some note The book has thus failed on the 
whole to m tify the cocnurehensiva name that it 
bears \\e hope however that the authors laboutP 
will soon fructify into more attractive and ms 
tractive contributions towards the solntion of oar 
village problems which are the greatest problems 


TOE SciFvrinc Snrpr of Hcjiav SociFTr 
era lUin 11 O JJiiigs fVo/rsvor ef Soctolom tit 
Ofi/now Pil/iefttd bj the Oxford 

CnUfTsily fVeas Pnee 2 dollars 19>i 


As the name indicates th s is a work on the ap 
pi cation of n^ourous scienl he iiMhods to the 
stuilv Ol h iman soe elv Prof G dd ngs the 
uistinCTi bed author of th s volume by his roportant 
coatriDUUons, has more than any one else in recent 


o7— 8 


SiupRAVACUAyASaR TikaPiBin Bj Srakmael an 
StMmasad thi Editor Jitnmifra Surai 
Published by U 6 Dtoanibar Jam rustakalaya 
Giandauart, Surat 1926 Pfi 396 

Brahmachan Sitafi rasad ts well known for bis 
enthusiasm in the diHusion of Jain 'iteratute He 
has done a service by publishing this old book on 
Jam philosonhy by Eundakandacharyya who 
flounshed in 49 \ ikrama era. This book written in 
Praknt is named Srt Prmajichanasar and is much 
appreciated in the Jam circle The editor has 
spared no rains in elucidating the abstruse 
problems of Jam philosophy 


SHAvasrarHAiu. Part n— TVnnsfatrci bp Pandit 
handntal Vaidya Publv^hed iy the Dtgambar 
Jaui Puslakalya Surat 1925 Pp 

Thia book on the conduct of the Jain Sravalas 
was wnrt^ la bansknbrsrse bf fJtraabfiushana 
charya The subject is fully expja ned in the body 
of the boot and the appendix gives the Sanskrit 
original 


EscLAcm Kz Saxgatbaxh: Eaxuv— Suparsuadas 
Gi pta B A_ Published by A Kumar cO Sons 
Arrah. 1925 Pp lo? 

The consUtut onal laws of England are presented 
m Uindi following the English work by Dicey 
SikSHA SAaiASTA— By Srimod Sanlaraeharya 
Maharai of the GovardJmn Math Published b i 
Ratiimisad £ Bros Agra Pp 71 ■' 

Swaau Bharat teshna Tirlha who is the Sankara 
chaiya. ^ the Goyardhan Math is vastly learned 
m Sanskrit and Western lore Ha delivered an 
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address to tbe stadeats oE the Jwalapar llibavidya 
laya iQ Siu*knt dwelling on the drawbacks ot mo 
present system of education He has touenea 
upon many important point and 'hows how 
education is suffering from the contact of me 
European method of teaching , , -r. r. v » 

Alt- xander the great is placed at 700 B C “Oot 
that 13 not borne out by the existing materials of 
history 


PnrTA Loka .— Pundil Ramnarain -Palfwt 
pHhhi.lied bv the Radhcsyam Puslakalaya Barelh 
102G Pp 1S6 

A discouise on spir tism and a collection of the 
anecdotes of some well known’ diseinDodied spirits 


VEnA.T\A Max Mulah— B y Surendranath 
■ ’ ■ ” '^ueknow Pp 


Tmari Naoal htsliore Pres^ Lucknow Pp 93 
A short bfe sketch of the world famous Indianist 


Tilh ^iksh2~Bp M'ig2nlal hku Gaitdht a>ul 

R’j-h'irl B Qftg 


. „ _ bv the Sikska Bibhag 

CliarUiT. SaftsEu Sobarniiii Pp 72 

A Useful and illuslraled hand fool on spinniog 
Baoius Basp 


a vivid description of the privations suffer^ hy 
the author as well as of the ebaruung natural 
scenery witnessed by him 

Abto Ki Nm By Chliaganhl Dalp(^<im 
TJpadhyay punted at the Kalamaya 

paper cover pp IQQ price Re I 0 0 t.W^o) 

It IS a book based on Mr G A Chandavarkar s 
Manual of Hindu Pthics and shows by means oi 
vanous quotations from the ancient literature oi 
India the high level of culture there. The book is 
meant for the uphft of our society 

Sauitv By the Ldaya \Mondal members of 
Bombay is a thm little volume, consisting oi 
papers wntten on various subjects by little students 
Considenng their ago and equipment, they have 
done creditably 

Ahav dhaga papt III BuRamanlal jSfmidalal 
Sofia printed at the Sawi Vtjay Press Baroda 
Paper Cover Pp 80 Pnee Rs 0 D Q (I92G) 

Short — some of them verv short tales to enter 
tain children and with pictures they ate sure to 
interest the little ones 

Iv M J 


MARATHI 


GIVARATI 


kAMTA Asn Sauitva VoL I Dy Rio Bofiodiir 
RimanWiai vrmted at Ike Diamond Jubilee I*nnting 
Press ikinedabad cloth cover Pp 3oO Price life 
1 tyo (19^0 


Ran Bilnduc lUmanbhai a valuable work in the 
Held nf pure literature is known to every Ouzar* 
ati Ills casa^s on poetry and literature collect* 
cd m book form had been long out of print and 
taking adiantage of a fresh edition he has very 
(onvcnientlr grouped them into different appropriate 
cm ips and thus this \oInme contams essays 
only on poetry or poetics It has taken its place 
alrcvlo as a classical unrk on the sub^t 

l)j«v Sfia By Sibidasa Chansy jJiahlar is a 
collection of scieral public letters and contn 
V itms from him at the time a confercnco of the 
Mibi" ts of the Cutoli State was held in Bombay 
in vl.tober Iff’G They throw a tlood of light on 
the subjects treated therein 


MuKTABAUPn Bp Mr M D Altekar M A 
Published 6y ike auifior Pages 330 Price ps tiio 
Wnters of social novels m Marathi seem to 
have acquired a habit of depicting souioty not as 
It IS at present but of modelling it after the 
Western pattern Unreality seems to be the order 
of (the day m social novelistiq literature Mr 
Altekar’s novel is no exception Otheruise tho 
book IS readable and entertaining 


Vin OiiAM>jii B/iMa Sanlnr Somrsauar 
PiOnl prinUd at thr Prfilap Vtjay Presn Bar^a 
Card D)arj pp I4g Rt 1 { Q 1192(A 


As it« name implies It 13 a connected life storv 
of kriuQA. taken from the Mahabharata and told 
lO a simple stvle This enables tho reader to 
iporaiso Arinnas prowcas it Us proper value at a 
ulanca 


Dii \a Diivu Dauiun Bg Vrajhl Trtlfwimn- 
/at hxnhr prniUd at the Ourjar Prafhat 

iwelU /oO oj265"“‘* ^ 

Dames to conjnro 

«iUj the <130 of ifiodn pilgrims, and hooka 
difficulties of traicl to these distant 
in ihellimalajas are very scarce in Oozarati 
This gaido 19 both uacful and interesting and gives 


Dharma rauasya By Mr K L Daplhary M A 
B L, Pages 290 Price Its Three. 

That Hindu religion Islands in need of re* 
modelling and re setting in accordance with tho 
needs of modern times goes without saying But 
the task is beset with great diffic.ultie'i specially 
because education and enlightenment have not so 
far penetrated into the strong hold of Hindu 
orthodoxy Hr Daphtan has hou ever done his 
level best to show that a liberal interpretation can 
be pl-iced on the old religious texts so that the 
reforms winch are absolutely necessary in these 
daja to bnoc the Hindu religious practices m a 
line wiUi enlightened ideas about religion may be 
cosily introduced without in any way coming into 
coniUct with old religious texts The subject is a 
vast one but tlho present work I am glad to 
note gives a Buliiciont foretaste of what the author 
desires to plsce before tho public in further 
volumes on tho subject. It is a pity that rich 
thoughts should bo clad m poor trappings. 


Jfemaa ^^9A\A^A SiiAstn-v By Mr V 1/ 
AufAami II \I D Price Its tuo 


Tho book will servo as a very useful guide to 
UKteo who will dcsiro to try Schuosslere Uiochcimo 
remedies which are of lalo deservingly coniiDR 
into popularity 

V 0 Ami 



gleanings 


Flowers of Batter 

^yo^Una in heavy fur coat, cap and tall Russian 
hoots, a &U1 yraodsco woman models rcaliMic 
blossoms m buUer {or display purposos. Her 


by Veronese. Rubens by Rembrandt, and 
Reynolds by Gainsborough, but Sargent in onr 
generation has towered alono as a portrait 
painter. The National Gallery of London uhich 
seldom accepts the work of a living man. 



These Roses. Moulded of Butter, Are Accura'ely 
Colored and Difficult to Tell from 
Itcal Oucs 

studio is a refrigerator and her gardens llounsb 
on ice, Vegitable dyes are used to rcprcduco the 
colors. Careful study of the nature ol the 
substance has enabled the sculptor to achieve 
successful results even with very small /lower 
designs. 

—Popular SIcchantes 


, John Singer Sargent 

“Our single outstanding tvpe of genius governed 
by complete tochnical authority.’ The phrase is 
applied to John Singer Sargent, who died in 
London April l.'l. Ii>i6. Measured m terms ol pore 
painting John Sargent was one of the giaots, a 
tlgure in modern art comparablo only to the 
great leaders m the heroic periods. This soprcmacy 
has been freauentiv accorded him m recent years 
and his_ death brings forth a unanimifv 'in sndi 
erpiessioD Uo was the sole heir of Velasquez. 
The New \otk Sun states .— 

.‘No great artist, ever held a more ODdiniuled 
primacy in his own held. Titian was nvaled 



An early Mrtrait bv Sargent bv which “ho 
aslOTished the habitues of the P,in8 Salon ’ 

It hangs in the Metropolitan Museum. ' ^ 

hung his pictures alongside,, those of Sir Joshua. 
In Italy and h ranee, in Berlin and St. Petersburg 
hMlame was secure belore he reached middfe 

•1.^1 ^ ® veriablo Prince Charming 

with all ibe favors D . loitune clustering in Ins 
hands and with the ability to justify his wsseiioa 
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of them la all the pictaresque annals of the 
studio there is nothing quite like it until you 
pause upon say the lives of such men as Hobens 
and Van Ekck 

When Sargent came as a youth to Pans 
fresh from the impressions of old Italian art 
received in his Florentine home he had talent 
enough promptly to win admission into the atelier 



‘ Zfpll rfcL™ v.fe'- 

thoaitisttadnothm. tS M 


At a stride he achieved the supremacy in European 
portraiture There were envious commentators 
then— and there are some to thi= day They 
could accumulate a little evidence m lus formative 

S enod Inevitably perhaps he took over from 
arolus a little of tliat fashionable c^aft^maa& fond 
ness for eloffagR The costumes and upholstery ui 
some of the earlier Sareents are a trifle overdone. 
But to dwell on the circumstance is to miss the 
correct perspective in which to regard him Ihe 
preoccupation w th frou frou passed and what 
remained was the easy strength of the great 
arhst 


pfe&T 




Ji'l 


^ , figare m Modem Art 
comparable only to the great leaders m 
the heroic periods —John Singer 
Sargent 


t in his ma^lery over 

expression Since Hals there 
•^athuJi m technical virtuosity 
tie drew ^^ah great force and nrecision His 
vanetv^’whl^ mslinctive and mag cal 

Sd j° “ssociato vvith men like Hals 

Sf thL HriVri ^5.1, he fell ebort 
?i\i« II ™ which IS dcignatedas the fnind 
. *1*® ?™“'’ portnih like the one wli ch 
came to be known as The Three Graces' or iliat 
other one which he painted from the Hunter 1^103 
were impressive lours <h forcT iilholt So 
i^ivin« tho sertno perfection of lus greater nmlo- 
c^rs Hat de ign as it could lo exuloited m 
ho presentment of a single figure was omBfcal ? 
Uis. He placed the sitter with unerim“ tiet and 
someUoKs with an aniaz m. felicity " “““ 

wiiter^n took nsks. sajs the 
Ti- ‘ 1° .for he cou d turn a whiio 

illom nation ujxin the inner man which waa 
eomeUoics ractvilc's. ^ wiucu was 

~~LtUrary Ihgesl 


Swai Auto 


QLG&NINGS 
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built I ke a SW3D wh !e tho front sprues end a 
crotesQUQ heads rem n scent of the enflius caired 
on medieval bu !d nss A i ult toned eshaust 
horn has been provided for emergency nse and 


Swan Auln Owned hy Jlolonst n Ihda Et 
hiust Gas froro I oe o« II hrongh 
Mouth to ^\arn Ped sums 

(be usual am eg s nal 3 g vea by the swan 
open pg ta mouth and h ns n real J c fasb on 
at pedes fans ho set n tl e way The hsa s 
prov ded by exbau t saa Iron the eoa n© ins ead 
of the u ua bcadl hts a s ogle globe surmounts 
the awana head I ke a crest or conb andamc 
of smal er lamps » fitted around i s throat, form nb 
a sort of necVuce. 

—Popular JJitehan cs 


Tin Engravings 

Mr Petham "W I»ahl As oaate Professor of 
Art Un vers ty of Cal forn a 1 as recently exb b (ed 
a ie T of h 3 t n eoeTavicgs dep ctis. the chonu 



T a Eogmv n by Mr ^ahI 


of the Jewe led e ty of Guana a(o lies COt They 
show Mr Nahls arusuo aoiUty though la icpro* 



T n Engrav ng by Mr hahl 

duct on ro of the charms of the or ginal a lost. 
Me reproduce her t o of h s eoBrav nga 

—Pacifo TlorW 


©ecr tate» o-wn Photograph with 
Hidden Flash 

Carefully concealed in the underbrush a camera 
and Qashl ght reg stered an excellent photograph 
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of a youg deer feeding in the Pocono mounfams of 
PeQQsyWjgwa The flash, was sprung by a trap 
hidden in the leaves Similar photos are not 
uncommon but few show (he subject at such 
close raD„e and accurate focus ,, , 

^Popular ilechantes 


very first book ever printed in Japan was ^lled 
the JIuku Shoko gyo published by ojder of tho 


me JU-UiiU ouuau y.yu 

Emperor Shotoku this was m the i ear toj it had 


Synthetic Coal from Rubbish 


Uubbish o'’tl shavings and other waste aie 
treated %sith a special hjuid and pressed into 
bricks for fuel by a "N leanese chemist Xhe pieces 



Kubhiah Converted inj3 Clumks of IfucI the 
^^atcna\ Is Pressed and Treated wnh a 
I quid to Aid Combustion 



vro said to 1,11 c a hot t rt) and a wagon load of 
tht ma cnal can be obtained for a small pnee 


—Pvpular ilcchamcs 


Oi \ os Binn Scexes 

Okyo was a kyoto artist of the e ahteenth 
century school of art in Japan liis wo k marks 
the beginning of the naturalistic school of painting 
lie was fond of tramping the fields to paint tho 
wild animals directly from kalure 


Art m Japan 

Jt ffiuy be frerJ> admit fd that lie jewarlaWe 
degree of excellence oUimc 1 b> Japanese artists 
in cxprcssini. ait through difficult Icclmical ineana 
such as metal work and ivory cuttingisunsorpasscd 
m any oihcr country and i racticaUy all great 
ijpaneso painters are masters at expressing their 
laias la woodcuts It is tiuo tlioUr.li Uvat a lot of 
apiurcaily Japanese iJms concerning art have id 
rialits filtered U rough from China, accepted by 
|l 0 Japanese as tho Japanese themselves call it 
but lie Jap.me«o have a natural i.cnius of tbcir 
own w 1 ich Rhmea through. 

l ethiiis VVesterners do not fully rcaliie whata 
1 anl ard eallcus nature tho haio developed until 
tlie> ccijio i to coDiact with the genu no Onent^ 
nalure wfii h is so ‘•(Esitivo to tho smallest thioi, 
tt at It giies us juite a surprise \nl no doub^ 
It u th ^ Ucily see itivo nature which is tho cause 
ct tho dell ai.} wv always nctico la Japanese art 
cl a.1 Vindo 

la examu eg ait ta rnat, vrc hod that the 



swin„iDg oicr a \erl tal straight line, 
and 60 ca 
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however noiilustrations. The exact date when the 
first printed aalrattons appeared is not known 
but ID IPj Prie t Ryotin had already published 
a number of rei s ous souvenirs to be bonsht by 
plsrriins some of which aie still in existence 
Durma the centur es which followed many so 
called maoteta of ait appeared but anythins lik.e 
real advance seems to have been slow Indeed 
some of the very early work appears to have been 
unite as {rood or better than the later One always 
notices the same emarkable delicacy and care 
throuaho it the Japanese work 

About the middle of the seventeenth centnry 
the old style in Jaoan leaint from. China, was 
neanne its end Lktyo broke away from the Tosa 
School he was called the moving world because 



RnRO^inGC 

It 19 not the color but the line sod compos ( on 
ID the Japanese and Chinese art tbit is beyond 
tbe emulation of the European Tbatlineis 
the expression of a flexible brash wb ch s 
not a part of European culture 

I e went to the common 1 fe of the people for b s 
insp rat od and it is sa d liberated Japan from 
the traditional Chinese dogs and monkeys 

Tnen aapia aa in other countrie* art in Japan 
has had its vigorona back to hature periods its 
heraldic or hero-worsh p episodes, its F ceM k 
era 03 a Qerman author terms the art sts of he 
Uia naro per od and so on It scem» to be a 
debatable point as to whether pnatine n colors 
was first executed in Japan or Ch na at anv rate 
two or tl reo color printiog \ as done by the 
Japanese in tho early part of the eighteenth 


century and more colors were not slov m 
fotlowmg owing to the superionty of the Japan 
ese over tJie Chinese m the manufacture of 
pigments 

The history of the development of Japanese art 
is A long and interesting study The more one 
studies Japanese work the more fascinated ono 
b^mes with it Naturally owing to the adoption 
of European methods by the Japanese, great 
cJianges have come about during the last twenty 
years But it is evident that Westerners have a 

good deal to leain also from the Easterners 

— Pad/Zc World 


Three ton Elephant Seal 
Most seals in the oos have to swim for their 
food but (he C 000 pound elephant specimen m 
‘^ao Diego leans leisurely against the fence and 
swallows Its meat of fish directly fron the leepeis 



‘GOOPEUISil THE PKEDECESSOR OF “DYERlSil' 

OR 

OlEIUWlVO asp STFIKIXr TKRBOr INTO THE pASJlI IS 


Br MAJOR B D BASO IMS (Retired) 


P FRIlAPb DO other province in India was 
acijuited by the East India Company 
T) u Christian methods than the 

ranjab Hence the peculiarly Chii^haa 


treatment meted out fo the Sirdars and 
people of the land of the five rivers as 
narrated in the “Rise of the Christian Power 
In India, Yob Y., pp 377 7D And 1 ence arose 
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the desire to convert it into a model 
Christian’ province 

It IS on official record that but for the 
Paojab India -would have been lost to 
England in ISi? The Parjab had to be 
rewarded for her loyal services rendered 
during the Mutiny The Panjab was tbo 
best recruiting ground for the Native 
Indian Army bo after the Indian Mutiny, 
steps were taken to reward the Panjab by 
depriving her sons of the right to serve m 
the Artillery ' Because the natives of the 
Paniab were very or rather extra loyal 
therefore a more oppressive system of 
Goveniment was established over them by 
the servants of the Ea^t India Company 

It was therefore that cold blooded 
judicial murders by such highly-professiug 
Christians as Sir John Lawrence and Sir 
Robert Montgomery were the order of the 
day in the Panjab during and for some time 
after the Mutiny One Frederick Cooper, 
belonging to the Heaven born Service ’ and 
tbo author of The Crisis lo the Punjab 
was not ashamed to write 


One of tlie most portentous features of the 
msunection m Hindoos^ was offlc al ingrautude 
and disloyally We have read of judges and 
TOlPCtors mocked with a trial and murdered 
deliberately by their native official sub 
oidmates principally if not ahvavs JUhomedans 
Even m the Punjab where the people were as yet 
on th^ whole loyal the execution by orders of 
Mr Montg mery of a Subadar of a Sikb Bati^ion 
of the rcsaldar of the mounted police and of the 
gaol diTowh for having failed in their duty to the 
State was necessary to show publidv jn ihe eyes 
liT" “'0 Punjab autho 

ntips adhered to the policy of overawiD" by a 
1 rorapt and stern initiative Uhe onlv way to slnk« 
terror into its secni barbarous peopled and to the 
last would brook nothing short of al^olule active 
and positive loyalty Government could not 
il 3 °suf jects snfleranco of 


Referring to this John Malcolm Ludlow 
writes in his Thoughts on the Pohcy of the 
Cronniouards India,’ pp IbO Idl Allahabad 
reprint — 

IB the face 
'0 boast of the butchery 
^ ^ suffocation of nearly oOO of t^r 
felloiv oreaturea as of, the ceremonial 
at ^0 '"^‘de dislincUy to feci 

mnn fellow COUDl^. 

men from the Soveretcn to the noorest of iirvi. 

nshteona horror winch is due to acta 
^t^lu h transcend the .>rasp of human punislmen^t 

* J!.‘® '« 'f*'* ran;aA pp l&f fro ~ 


No messages of mercy can avail while it is liable 
to be belied and perverted by sm h instruments 
Coopensm and the Queens sway over India, 
are two incompatible things henceforth Ihose who 
choose to perpetuate *he one must forego their 
alie^nce to \ ictona 


There is no reason to suppose that the 
order given by Montgomery was a hasty 
one It was deliberately given In India 
under Vie Company and the Ciown" wntea 
Thurlow, pp 83, Allahabad repiint — 
Under Providence all this has been effected by 
a pleasantrlool ing man of middle height, whoso 
benign aipearance militates against the known 
seventy of his decisions In him regular atten 
dance at divine service, audible repetition of the 
responses and large participation in all missionary 
-works did not prove incompatible with displace, 
or even mitigate the re^iuess with which be 
had re«,ort to capital puDishment or applauded 
a liberal use of rope by the junior members of 
his administration This peculiar feature in a 
man so gifted as Sir Robert Montgomery has not 
escaped the keen observation of some previous 
writere and Mr Martin guotes in his Progress 
and Present 8tate or Bniisb India' a letter dated 
Lahore Sunday 9 am wherein the Lieutenant 
Governor congratulates Mr Frederick Cooper 
one of his so called hanging commissioners in 
the warmest terros on the manner m which the 
20tn Reg ment of Native Infantry bad been by 
him blotted out of the book of life for some 
imagined signs of disaffection adding Three 
other regiments here were very shaky yesterday 
but I hardly think they will go now I wi«h they 
would as they are a nuisance and not a nna 
would escape if they do Mr Marlin bolds that 
this rejoicing over the extermination of a thousand 
men and eagLmess to find a pretext for the 
deslructiou of three thousand more reads strangely 
j ® the pen of one of the most prominent 
Mvocates for tt'e propagation of Christianity m 
India b It It explains m his eyes why our success 
as subjugators has been attended by failure as 
evaogelisto The fact is that Sir Robert ruled m 
.®t a Pp ver received from others ever 
stretched by him to its utmost limits not by the 
^llrase of mankind it large and could at auy 
luoment the third Napoleon s invention of tlie 
plebiscite have been introduced throughout the 


whose rising must have been a verv panic of self 
^lence They \veie jaded fugitives craving for 
numerous than their 
^ptora and had to be decoyed into their power 
leniency planned as such devils 
on amidst intense miilh’ Some 

annwfrf 0^0C't'icm petiUoned (o be 

Onn of K “tS®, ®“® ®alaam to the Sahib 
at ih« i(in»h eiPcutioners swooned away 

nmndtooo '"as f.hot The narrator seems 

Bb k Unio t‘K of4o with the 

Ihe tUlioi Cjaentfa, and iba well into which 

TheWiJ ^“h that of Cawnpore. 

and klf ’vr,! . Sir John Lawrence 

IhenT ® cannot absolve 

« /) n'V Ludlows footnote m hi^ 

^ ‘ Croun touards 
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Und o{ Uve fiva mer&, at that nioineat Sit Robert 
Mould have ceised to reign lie toveroed rathe- 
hy r^iaon o! the maohiopry at hia comuiana thaa 
iy his personal ascendancy and it may be 
<luestoQeil whether atlnhutes iiha hia would have 
bhone with e^ual lustre m the piping tiioea of 
peace as m the years of ilutiny and reconqneat 
that JitUe shoit of his prospenty conld have 
adorned 


Such being the tiainiug ground of the 
Ohtistiaa civilians in the Paojab thej 
developed a mentality which found expiossioa 
iQ the Jallianwalla Bagh massacre la Idld 
Delhi people had to be punished ou 
account of the Mutiny, and therefore they 
were handed over to the tender mercies of the 
eervatits of the (lovernment of the Paniab 
after the Mutiny As long as the Panjab fron- 
tier was under the Panjab Government, there 
was the Frontier Law which knew only 
hanging or transportation for all senous 
cnmes. 

It would thus appear that “striking terror 
into ’ the people of the Panjab was one of the 
means for noosoUdatiag the CbnsUaa Power 
iQ India 

It was the Mabomedans who were the 
Itreatest safferers at the hands of the 
huropeana at the time of the Mutiny 
Proportionately more of them were sum nar 
nrily tried and executed and mercilessly 
ill treated than the Hindus. It made the last 
titular Emperor of Delhi write — 

Lakbon beguoanhoa ko diya fansi 
(lhat is, hundieda of thousands of moo 
cent people were hanged ) 

But the Mabomedan being uow recognized 
as the favourite wife it would nut do to 
Temind her of the treatment meted out 
to her during the Mutiny hio, some 
British writers are trying to suppress 
this fact by all means m their power 
'Thus the J^oiieer which was cou 
sidered the leading Chnstian daily lo India 
while admitting that after the capture of 
cities like Lucknow jnd. Cawnpnre too many 
innocent lliudu<! were summarily 
tried and executed ’ deliberately suppressed 
tbe fact of the Mohamedans being the greater 
suffcrerb. 

Frederick Cooper proceeds in tie chapter 
of bis book the opening lines of which have 
been quoted above — 


‘'Office It to fcay that it was reported at mid day 
■on iha 3Ut of J» ly that ihey were tmrg to 
«kirt IDC Uft liaiik of the Javee tut bad met 
■vv iih ' peximtd and delcrmintd cpposilKm iroio 
lue Teb»eeldar wiih a poc&e of police aded ty 
01 snaiui cl biurdy vUaficta at a ^al twenty six 


o8— i 


miles from tlie station A rapid pursuit was at 
once organised 

At four o Jock when the distnct officer arrived, 
with some eighty or ninety horsemen he found 
a great btrug.,fe had taken pUco the gore the 
marks of the trampiiog of hundreds of feet and 
tbe broken fcanta of the river which augmented 
with the late rams was sweeping m a vast volu ne 
all testibed to it Some 160 had been shot mohl ed 
^kwarda into the river and dro vned ineviUhly 
too weakened and famished as they m ist haro 
been after (heir forty > iiles fl gl t to battle wiili 
the flood rtip maul body had fled npHaids and 
swum over on p sees of wood or floated on to 
an island about a mile otT from tbe shore, where 
they (Q -ht be descried crouching like a brood 
of wild fowl It lemained to capture this body 
and hav as done so to execute cond gn punish 
ment at once 

Bverythtos natuint artificial and accidental 
favoiirod (be attempt and combined to secui^ the 
fate of the mat neers i»a cool was the day that no 
horses were knocked up though the nding was 
very heavy and tbe distance they had made 
(twenty six mites) from [Jmritsur was great. The 
sun was waxing low and the dispirited mutineers 
probably would magnify the numbers of the 
reiDforcins Mid moreover probably would 

think that the Tebsee dar with a 1 tbe villagers 
who bad attacked them so warmly la the first 
instance was still on tbe bank Hushed with recent 
triumph and eager with accession of strength 
whereas in fact many had gone m pursuit of 
stragglers sone ten miles of! These were the 
calouaiioDS of the district officer and they turned 
out not amiss 

There were but two boats both ncketty and 
the boatmen unskilled The presence of a good 
number of Hisdoostanees among the sowais might 
lead to embarrassment aod accidental escapes 
The point was first how to cross this large body 
to tbe main land if they allowed themselves to be 
captured at all (alter the model of the fox the 
geese and the peck of oatsl This was not to be 
done under two or three trips without leaving 
two-tbirds of the mutineers on the island under 
too scanty a protection and able to escape whilst 
tbe first hatch was being conveyed to the main 
hank nor also without lanncbing the first batch 
when they did arrive into tbe laws of the 
Uindoostanee party who in the first trip were to 
be left ostensibly to take rare of the hrrses cn 
tbe iDoin land krcui the desperate coillict which 
bad already taken place a considerable struggle 
was antic paled befoie these plans could be 
bin sht vuto ovccazioa 

The Iraoslntioa of the above fable to the 
aged Sikh Siidar who accompanied and to the 
other heads of the pu-^uing party caused miens© 
mirth and the plan of opeiauons after this 
formula elicited general approvaL 

t>o tbe boats put off with about thirty sowars 
disowjunted of couree) la h gb spirits most of 
tie ilind iOsUnee sowar* being left on the tank 
Tba boat* stiacgled a little lut managed (o reach 
the island in alioul twenty minutes It was a long 
inhoEP tall© wte-h wilb tall grass amostuedesir 
arle pUte to Oivouic on for the n ght. with a nsm 
tide e peuallv if wet ds pinted bunerr wiihnnc 
food fire ,r dwclolb.Ds The Sm 4. sSos 
in ©>deo EpleadouT and as the doomed men with. 
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jojui palms crowded down to the shore on the then nearly full they were ushered into a large- 
approach of the boats one side of winch bnstled round tower or bption .Ua nni^umir 

with about siitv musVfets besides sundry revotvers Preyiou«W to lua departure with the puisuiD^ 


with about sixty musVets besides sundry revotvers Pceviou«W to lua departure with tne puisum^ 
and pistols ineir long shadows were Hong far U“" sur. the Deputy Comm ssioaer uau 


athwart the gleaming waters In utter despair 
forty or fifty dashed into the stream and dis 
appeared rose at a distance and were borne 
away into the increasing gloom 

Some thirty or forty sowars with matchlocks 
(subsequently discovered to be of very precarious 
value) jumped with the shallow water and invested 
the lower side of the island and 'being seen on 
the point of taking pot shots at the heads of tho 
swimmers orders were given not to fire 
This accidental instruction produced an instantane- 
ous effect on the tnutineers They evidently were 
possessed of a sudden and insane idea that they 
were going to be tried by court martial after 
some > luxurious refreshment In conseqaence of 
which sixty-six stalwart sepoys submitted to 
be bound by a single man deputed for the 
purpose from the boats and stacked like slaves 
in a hold with one of the two boats emptied for 
the purpose. Leaving some fortv armed sowars on 
the island, and feeling certain that after the 
peaceful submission of the first batch (or peck of 
oats) the rest would follow suit and suit, oiders 
were given to push off 


ordered out a large supply of rope. *n 
numbeiii captured were few enough for hanging 
(trees being scarce) and also a reserve of utty 
Sikh Levies for a firiog party, in uise of tn& 
numbers demanding wholesale execution , as aiso- 
to be of use as a reserve in case of a fight on ine- 
island bo eager wq^re the Sikhs that they 
marched straight on end, and he met thera nait 
way twenty-three miles between the river anm 
the Police Station, on his journey back in cnarge- 
of the piisoneis, the total number of wuum^ 
when the execution coiuiuenced aoiouated to 
of all ranks besides numbers of camp-followere, 
WHO were left to be taken care of by tne- 
Villagers. , 

As fortune would have it again favouring auda- 
city a deep dry well was discovered witbm one- 
hundred yards of ^e Police Staton and its 
presence furnshed a convenient solution as to tlie- 
one remaining difflt..ulty which was of ^nitory 
consideraUon~the disposal of the covpoes ot the ui5>- 
honouied soldier!* , , . 

The climax ot fortunate coincidences seemed to 
have arrived when it wras remembered that tho 1st 


Oa reaching tbo shore one by one as they of August was the anniversary of the 

stepped out of the boats all were tightly bound Mahomedan sacnficial fcstiv^ of the iJukra Lea 

their decorations and necklaces ignomintously cut A capital excuse was thus afforded to permit tne 
off , and under guard ot a posse of villageis. Uindoostanee l>Iu»sa)inan bor^tnea to retuttt to 
who bad begun to assemble, and some Sikh horse celebrate it at Umritsur while tho single 

they were ordered to proceed slowly on Iheit Christian, unembarrassed b> their presence and 
loumey hack, six miles to the Police Station at aided bv the faithful bikhs. might pe'foiin ^ 

'Tjoalla. dleiawhile tlie Umdoostanees (the geese) cercmooial saciifico of a different nature (and^^tli^ 




had been despatched tu tho island back Tn the 
boats with an ovecawmg tmoiboc of Tawana * 
sowars and it was aratifyipg to sec the next 
detatebment put off safely though at one time 
tlio escorting boat got at a great distance from the 
escorted and fears were entertained that escape 
had liecn premeditatcA Uowever by dint of 
hallooing with throats of a volley of musketry 
tho next invoice came safely to land, and were 
siiljocted to the same process of spoliation 
disrolK-ment and pinioning At any moment, l^ 
they made an attempt to escape, a bloody struggle 
must have ensued But providence ordered 
otherwise, and nothing on tho side of the pursuing 
party seemed to go wrong borne begged that their 
women and children mighl be sp^^, ajid were 
infoimcd that tho British Oovemment did not 
condi-sccnd to war with women and children 
Tho last batch having arrived the long 


strigglmg party were safely but slowly cscorteS 
Polico Station almost all tho ro^ 


back to tho lutus 

being knee-deep m water Even this accident, 
by nuking tho ground so heavj— noi to mention 
tho gracio'is nioop whidi camo out through the 
clouds and rollectoi herself vn mynad pools and 
streams, os if to light tho prisoners to their fato— 
aiugd m preventing a single escape. 

It WM near midnight before ail were safely 
lodged in the Police station* A dnultsg lain 
coovmg oa vrovcnlcd tho commeaccnieDt o! tho 
w ^ daybreak was 

ann^ci-d. iWore dawn another batch of sixty- 
and as the Police Station was 


SIX was brought i 


* Baurid near -jlubpore 


nature of which they had not been aware of) on 
the same motrow When that morrow dawned*, 
sentries were placed round the town to prevent 
tho egress of sightseers The olncials weie- 
called and they were made aware of the- 
character of the spectacle they were about to 
wiinesj, 

Tea by ten tho Sepoye» were called forth. 
Their names having been taken down iQ 
succession they were pinioned linked together, 
and marched to execttUon a firing party being m 
readiness Every phase of deportment vy-as 
manifested bv the doomed men after tha sullen 
linug of Tollcj 3 of distant musketry forced the 
conviction of inevitable death astooisliment rage, 
frantic despair the most stoic calmness Ono- 
detachment, as they passed yelled to the solitan'' 
Anglo-8.axoa magistrate as lie sat under the shade 
of tho Police station performing his solemn duty, 
with his native officials around him that he, the 
Chnstun, would meet tho same fate then as 
they' i)x»ed the reserve of young bikh soldieiy, 
who were to relieve the executioner^ after a cerfaio 
penod thev daaajd, though pinioned, insuHoa 
thnSvkh religion and called on Oungajeo to wa 
them but they only in ono instance provoked a 
reply, which w.a3 mstantaneoualy checked Others 
Bgam }>ctitiooud to bo allowed to make ono last- 
salaam ' to tho Sahib 

About 150 having been thus executed one of 
tha executioners swoined away (ho was tbo oldest 
of the fmog party), and a htUo respite waj 
allowed Then proceeding, the number had 
am'vd at two hundred and thirty seven wUca 
the district officer was infonnod thU the reuiaiodcr 
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Terii'eJ to come out of the bastion where they 
liid been irapn'ioned teniporanly a few hoars 
before. ExpeetinR a rush and resistance preparations 
were made asainst e& ape but Uttle eipeotalion 
was entertained of the real and awful fato which 
had fallen on the remainder of the mubneers 
they had anticipated by a few short hours their 
doom The doors were opened andb<?h''Jdt they 
were nearly all dead I unconsciously the tragedy 
of Holwells Black Hole had been re-enacted No 
CP03 had been heard during the night, m conse- 
■fluence of the hubbub tumult and shoutinjr of 
tnecrowds of horsemen Police, Tehseel guards and 
excited villagers. Forty five bodies, dead tr^m 
fneht exhaustion fatigue h'’at and partial 
sutiocation were dragged into light and consgned 
in common 'wilh all the other bodies into one 
■common pit by the hands of the village sweepers 
One Sepoy only was too much woimded la 
the conllict to suffer the agony of being taken 
to the scene of execution Ha was accordingly 
reprieved for Queens evidence and forwarded to 
Lahore with some fortv one siibsequeuf captures 
from Umntsjir There, in full parade before the 
other mutinously disposed regiments at Meean 
hleer they all suffered death hv being blown 
away from the cannons month The execution at 
tljna'la commenced at daybreak and the stem 
spectate was over m a few hours Thu« wiihm 
forty e ght hours from the data of the cr me there 
fell bv the law nearly 500 men All the crowds 
■of assembled natives, to whom tho crime was Inllv 
explained considered the act nohttous biit 
incoraplete. becanse the magistrate aid not burl 
headlong into the chasm the rabble of men 
women and children who hid tied mi«eiablv with 
dhe mutineers they marvelled at the clemency 
.and the lustice of the British 

Tho above accoonh written bv the principal 
-actor m tho scene himself might read strangely 
at home a single Anglo-Saxon supported by a 
«ccttoa of Asia ica uud^itakisg so tremendous a 
tesponsibihty and coldl} presiding over so 
memorable an execution without the excitement 
of battle, or a sense ot individual lojurv to imbue 
the pnocfediTigs with the faintest hue of vin 
dtctiveneas. The Governors ot the Puaiab are ot 
the true Ecgluh stamp and moald and knew (hat 
England exnected everv man to do hts duty 
and that duty done thanks them wa wily lor 
doing it. The crime was mutiny and bad there 
eien been no mnrders to darken the memory of 
these men the law was exact The punishment 
was death 

Political reasnus also governed the occa^n and 
led to the decision as to immediate execntinn 
Nicholson had left for Delhi and was far on his 
road to Lndbianx This fact was as well known 
to every mntinous corps as if it had been heralded 
trumpet ‘ongued through the bazsare Nearly 
three mon^s had elapsM since the first onlbreaf 
and still Delhi was untaVen Nothing conld be 
tuata elooiny than the aspect of affa ra at • Ihjs 
time In the Doab. there were po lees than seven 
and a half d earmed regiments besides two armed 
H ndoostanco Irreeulara of doublfnl allegiancp ' 
Snen an opportunity for an immed ale and 
tremendecs eiampla never presented itself before 
and m ent never do so again To transport three 
hundred and twentv disciplined and desperate 
j»epojs. alter relie^hics Ihem was almost as 


difScultfas confining them with a due regard to 
safety for so short a time mticn embarn'sment 
for escort plight have I een produced and peihaps 
a sensation created among the disarmed Poorbeah 
regiments at Dmrilsur who might have been seized 
with an jmpulce to rescue. The effect on the 
whole Doab and upon the mind of native society 
has not proved to have been over estimated for 
since the extmctioa of (his regiment, there has 
been no sign among the native troops therein 
localed Had lhe2GthN I escaped or even bad 
ibeir punishment been less ternblo ana instanta 
peous the whole ot the disarmed regiments vould 
of a certainly have followed their example and 
consequence which it were fruitless now to 
speculate upon but cas_y enough to coujeefure 
imglit havo ensued Their extermination probably 
saved the livcR of thousands In hig proeJama 
lion oo 1 16 subject the Chief Commissonor 
wrote It 18 fervently hoped that iJie s gnal and 
summarv puiii«hment which has overtaken this 
corps mav defer all others from committing 
alrocions and wanton murders which havo ijis 
graced the name ot the Bengal Sepoy ’ 

Further on (ho same rapid fata pursued the 
mi'craWe residue The gallant Major Jackson of 
the 2nd Irregulars (still performing active service) 
vent out and nu'hed on so fast that ho outrode 
bis party and encountered forty of them He 
silacked killed and wounded several sod being 
in a swamp got surrounded and wounded h mself 
Onmg further on the desperate remnants fled bj 
Madhopore sad Messrs Garbett and Hanna with 
the ntmost galhalrv (the village people being 
pegatively lov al) dssbed out and performed 
repe-vtod feats of gallantry almovt unaided for 
■which they T*^e1ved the merited (hanks of the 
Oovernmeut The few remnants have since been 
brought in and eiecu ed There la a well at 
Cawnpore but there i9 also one at Ainala 

The anpexed lettera are append^ as a proof 
tha' no officer in the Punjab can do his duty 
without irstant aod warm recognition They were 
received by lb© Mag ■strafe the day after the 
pcruirences narrated The first letter is from the 
Chief Commissioner Sir John Lawrence G C B 
the second from tho next highevt authonVv in tho 
Piyjjab. They are highly charactenstio, and 
redpnnd to the honour of both Their peru'sal 
will sensibly dimiDish the wonder why the Punjab 
OovenmnfDt is so successful 

Demi offictat from ‘tir John Lawrence k. c. e. 

Chttf Comtntsffoner for UiePuvjab 
Lahore, 2nd August 1857 

My dear Cooper — 

I congratulate yonon your success against the 26th 
N I You and vour police acted with murh enegry 
and spirit and deserve well of the State. I trust the 
fate of these sepnva will operate as warning to 
others Every effort should be exerted to glean 
up all who are yet at large. 

Roberts -will no doubt leave the distnbiitinn of 
(he rewards mainly to yon Pray see that they are 
alloMed with due regard to merit and that everv 
• one gels what is intended for him 

Yours sincerely 
Sd John Lawrence 

rrtdenc Cooper Eiq D C 
. Bmntsur 
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(Copy) _ 

D 0 from Ro>iert llnntgomery Esq Juitetal 
Conmistoi cr for the Punjab 

~ Sunday 9am 

lly dear Cooper — 

All honour to vou for Trhat you have done, and 
nght well you did it There was no hesitation 
or delay or drawing back It will be a feather 
to vnur cap as long as yo i live. 

Get out of the wounded man all you can and 
tend him to I shore that he may himself proclaim 
what has been done. Ibe people will not other 
w] e believe iL 


rLAM Ol rAK/M> 101 C\i;CUTIO'J 


I couCTatuhte you very heartily on your 
ouccess Ihere will be some stragglers lave 
mem all picked up and any you get send us now 
ion have had slaughter enougli We want a few 
for tho troops here, and also for evidence. 

Believe me yours sincerely 

Tf f, -p -r. ^ Sd R Montgomery 

J Esq D C 

PS The other three regiments hero were very 
shaky yesterday but I hardly think they will 
now go I wish they would as they are a 
nnisance and not a man would escape if they 

Sd R M 

« Canning who through evil report 

and good report has steadily insisted cm 
di«cnminatmg justice at once accorded his 
nigh commendation of the summary proceed- 
lugs narrated in this chapter 

contains 


, 1=1 
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ARTHUR-' 


The Crisis iu the Pimjah 
narratives of many other gruesome’ 
incidents out of which one is reproduced. 


below 

In a previoDS chapter we hive depicted 
the posnioD^of 'lOO of H Ms Slst and 1? 
Furopeans DETCS guus as they di«amied 
four regiments N I at Jleean Meer The 
annexed digram will ejiow another imposinff 


uQoexeg diacram will ejiow another imposinff 
SP^f^acle The first temble evidence of the 
Hnfish Government asserting ^isclp to the 


nniisn Government as^eriing liseir to the 
death was about to te given A Sabadar 
Major of ibo Cist bad been captured and 
hanged lasting that he hid been i rel'el 
for more than a year and that the Etigli^b 
On this mm 8 person 
was found 9W ruiiees. He inquired what 
to be dope with his money 1 iving 
no doubt, in his mind some testamentary 
disposition to make and revolving therein 
the question as to residuary Irgitces. H® 
was informed that after deducing 81 rupees 
tlic price of the gallows on vshich le vvas 
!u the balance would credited to 

the btate Tw Ive men of his regiment 
j him in a row 

on full larado of all troons and sul>sequmtly 
the awful piiDiehment of Uowing away 
irom gims was mil cted upon fortv of 
the 5-> mutineers Tho pacilic J-nciisfi mind 
tbo position of tl 0 gallows, 
r.r^ii^ » will comprehend the feeluffs 
of the fonv doomed n on the last lutch 
of whom lad to Ijo draggr^d up alnoat 
nf .. ™ to ihcir merited fate. Thcimpassit ility 

n ^ tiwirg totlissnug diMwsiiion 

Inteicstcd tpetU 
^ ^ moved for a return of 

WM ^ frcni guns lut ihe notion 

^”01 wlo knows no 
doubt Ik! laipy to supiL 
lum with cverj inforaaticn as to the draiouio 
code ID fortx* and which he was tl c fiilt tn 
execute ip GC-bO the uiai “i 


t.r,iii^*"*f tnappropnate to indicale 

briefly why in |h„ „„e|o ^nd ii, s. mo of 
nts books, Ihe writer has used ilo word 
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‘Christian in referring to the serrants of 
the tast India Company and their mle 
Frederick Cooper, author of 'TTie Cnsts lo 
the Punjab writes in the preface to that 
book — 

From Delhi (o Calcntta lay a clear field for 
mutiny and insurrection The sepoy army had 
hecorae intoxicated with their sen 0 of power 
Frerv heart prayed thiuijh few dtred hope for 
the Christians s^ttered orcr that boundless area. 
P xir 

The concluding paragraph of the preface 
runs as follows — 

The foUowins pages will show how just was 
the confidence placed \n the loyally sod honour 
of the chieftains of Pnttiala. of Jhecnd and of 
Bikaneer The aim with which they have been 
n rittea 13 lo depict now the I unjab Government. 

embarked on a senes of operations based oo 
one broad grand lino ol policy which tuost lot 


ever reman to the world a monument of wisdom 
and sel' denying heroism but that wi'^dom and 
that herosm are stilt but mere drosa before the 
maiifestand wondrous interposition of Almighty 
God in the cause of Christianity P xvi 

Fiedenck Cooper cionclude® his boot on 
Tho Crisis in the Punjab with the following, 
words — 

The continent of Furope during the great 
struggle [the sep >y war] in «ht have toen lookire 
on with tU dissembled glee at Great Gntams 
faaa»d extremity whereas the harbinger of her 
greatest tr u nph has already heralded the donn- 
fall of the seat of IsUmism in India To those 
fond of reading signs we would point to the 
solitary golden cross still gleaming aloft on the 
snmmit of the Christian Church in Delhi uhole 
and untoueb^ though the bill on which it rests 
IS riddled with sh ts deliberately fired by ibe 
infidel populace The cross svmbolically trium- 
phant over a shattered globe ' P 246 


TRUE STilTOS OF HINDUS REGARDING 
AMERICAN CIl'IZENSHIP 

81 MiRT K DiS 


S OMFTIME ago TJie ^lodem Retietc 

published an article Some Stateless 
Persons in the United States by Dr 
Taraknatii Das and an article entitled A 
Woman Without a Country written by me 
was also published in the Indian Prese Jq 
these two articles facts and legal aspects 
affecting the American citizenship of those 
H ndus who were naCnrilized in the United 
States and their wives were presented to 
the Indian public. Recently ilr Sureodra 
natA Oas Gupta from Heikefey Csfifornia 
has published an article on the same question 
in t) e Indian paper* which might spread 
false optimism and mislead tie Indian public 
about the true status of the Ilindus m the 
United Slates regarding American citizenship. 

I 

By Mr Da« Guptas, article the wrong 
impression has been spread 10 India that Mr 
S G Pandit of Los Angeles has won the 
case, Marted against him by the United States 
Government to cancel his American eitizen 
ship on the ground that the U S Circuit 


Court of appeals id Sao Francisco recognized 
Mr Pandits contention that Hindus beinj* 
of Caucasian race are white persons and he 
was therefore eligible to citizenship But tiie- 
aclnal fact in the case was that the U S 
Circuit Court nf appeals in Sail Francisco 
m Its decision did 1 of recognise and considcT^ 
H/ot the Htniiits are uhxte per^otn nnd thus 
cligtble to Ajtiencan ci/i enslnp , on the 
contrary it held tl at the interpretation of the 
terra wl ite person as handed down by the- 
Onited' Stales Supreme Court, jn tbe U S 
i Bhagat Singh Thind case decided on 
February 19 lO**! is binding on all courts 
JQ the United States rinless He Supreme 
Coutt reierscs »/s oicn rn sotne 

future instance The Circuit ^ouit of Appeals 
in San Francisco thus held that the ilindus 
are loeligibla to American citizenship because 
they are not white persons and the judges 
who granted the citizenship to the Hindus 
rendered erroneous decisions However the 
court held that tbe error committed by 
a jndge ID granliDB a cerlificato of d,i„„ 
IiaaUoD did aol mean lhat a Ilindn eecnred 
his dtizensbip fraudulently or illegally Tha 
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•court rendered its decision m favor of 3Ir 
Pandit, retaining his American citizenship, 
-on the purely technical ground of "Res 
Adjudicata" The opinion of the court m 
part reads as follows — 


The issue in the trial court was clearly an 
Issue of fact. The defendant asserted a status- 
free white person’ within the nieamuR of the 
Naturalization Act This status the court determined 
as a question of fact in considenns the evidence 
presented and after the issue was fully briefed and 
argued Th' court erred in its conclusion of Hindu 
hcinij a Caucasian and thus ichiie persons and 
eligible to American citizenship 

‘Erroneous’ means deviating from the law 
Courts often speak of erroneous rulings and 
always as meaning as deviating from or are con 
trarv to the law but the term erroneous is never 
used by courts or law-writers as designating 
a corrupt or evil act The question of les 
adjiiUeala or estoppel by judgment is that 
}tnik turtles hire had their dav la the coart 
Chief Justice Taft inNCltHV Story 269 U S 
2S3 202 said 

Coming DOW to tho merits it may be conceded 
-that the first judgment against (he company in 
favor of the administrator however erroneous it 
Mas in view of tho cases of ^Dssoun Pacific Rail 
wav V AuU 2o6 U S oof and Nonh Carctina 
lUilroad Company v Leo Administarior 260 U S 
IG not having been appealed from was res 
aJjudicala.’' 

“ily tho samo token tho judgment granting 
oatnrahration to tho defendant tho right to 
<itiz Dship having been distinctly put in issue. 
■diroclt> dotcrminod bv a court of competent 
innsdictiop, not having been modified or rovers^ 
cannot note be disputed Tho judgment la 
afQrmcd 


Court in the pending appeal of the Pandit 
case However it is conceivable that Ihe 
court may uphold the contention of the 
Government, or at best may render a decision 
favourable to Hr Pandit on tho ground of 
res adjitdieaia But it is safe to 
say that the United States Snpremo 
Court will not reverse itself on the 
established position of tho court and the 
Government, that the Hindus are not white 
persons and thus not eligible to citizenship 
Because to tlie best of our knowledge, there 
was no dissenting opinion from any one of 
the other eight members of the Supreme 
Court when Justice Sutherland wrote the 
decision in the Thind case In this connec- 
tion, it may be safely asserted that in the 
Thind case, the Supreme Court rendered a 
"poht/fol dcctsioft * st ihe re<itiest oi ibe 
Govemmeat of the United States and for 
other cotwderaitons tmohittg foreign goiern~ 
vicnts 

Even if Hr Pandit wins his particular 
case, on the ground of res adjxidicaia as 
be has in the Cjrcuit Court of AppeaK it 
will not solve the question of citizenship of 
oU Hindus who were m tho past naturalized 
If would mean that only those Hindus who«6 
cilizeovbips are now being contested, and 
whose cases are still pending before the 
courts for final decisions, or against whom 
DO actions has been yet taken (only 24 
persons) ^ill be able to cite the decision 
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Thiod casd (1923) placed the peoples of 
India, Cbina and Japaa id the same category 
Long ago the Chinese were barred from 
American citizenship and in 1922 the U S 
Supreme Court decided that the Japanese, 
being Mongolians and thus not “white 
persons ’ are ineligible to Americao citiaen 
ship 

At dcot there was some doubt in the 
mind of many, that the United States would 
go so far as to seek to apply the decision 
of the Supreme Court m the Tbmd case 
retro-actively to cancel the citizenship of 
those who were naturalized m good taitb, 
long before the decision in the Ihiod case 
was rendered But lor political reasons the 
United States antborities ignored the fuoda* 
mental principles of jurisprudence and 
instituted cases against the Hindus and 
already about 45 naturalization certificates 
hare been cancelled and thoae Hindus are 
technitally “stateless persons." 

It occurred to us that there were three 
difitinot aspects to the situation First The 
American women who married Hindus who 
were naturalized Americans should oot lose 
their American citizenship because they did 
sot marry aliens ineligible to oitizeosbip but 
Uicy luamed Animcnu cifacuc Secondly 
The Hindus who were naturalized as American 
citizens should not lose their American 
ctlizeosbip and be rendered stateless 
Thirdly The Hiodns should not be clashed 
as aliens ineligible to American citizensb p 
because they aro Caucasians and thus white 
persons 


III 

In l92o 1 took steps to interest the 
National Womans Party of America so 
that the law gorerning the nationality of 
married women in the United States be so 
amended that no American woman would 
lose her Aniericau citizeosbip because of 
bcrmaniago to n/iy alien Our conteotioo was 
that there should be no discrimination against 
any American woman Because she marries 
an alien she should not be penalised by the 
loss of her citizenship as no Aniencan man 
erer lose* hts citizsnship because of bis 
marriage to an alien woman who is ineligible 
to citizenship Throngh the efforts of iltss 
Emma Wold, Attorney at Law, Wasbiogtoo, 
D C and the Legislative Secretary of the 
National Womans Party a bill was intro- 
dneed m the Congress of the United States 


to accomplish the object But it did nob 
succeed primarily becau&e of the spirit of 
anti-Asianism of the Auiencan legislators- 
and public The National Woman’s Party 
lias not given up its hope of securing some 
sort of remedy to relieve the Auiericaa 
wotnea suffering from the injustice done to 
therj But there is no prospect of any 
action before I92S 


IV 

After the failure of the attempt to amend 
the law, governing the status of married 
womeu (popularly called the Cable Act) we 
felt that some steps should be taken to 
validate the citizenship of those Hindus who 
were naturalized and whose citizenships have- 
been recently cancelled and against whom 
cases were still pending Dunng the nine 
lOoDthi from Jnoo 19^ to February 1927, 
my husband Dr laraksath Das and I 

spent all our time and energy and a cos 
siderable sum of money in the effort of 
se'^uriDg such legislation as would validate 
tbe citizenship of those Hindus who were 
naturalized as American citizens and those 
of tbeir Amencao wive* We had an inter- 
view with (bo Chief Justice of tbe United 
Stales Hon William Howard Taft who 
agreed with us that a remedul legislation 
should be enacted to affird lelief to those 
who were naturalized as American citizenv, 
before the Tbinl case was decided by the 
U S Supreme Court At our i-equest the 
Chief Justice wrote letters of introduction 
to the Secretary of Sta*e Hon Frank B 
Kellogg and to the Secretary of Labor, Hon 
James J Davis A copy of the letter to the 
Secretary of Labor is reproduced below — 


burBmjc UooBT OF me ttmtfd States 
llashington D C October 10 1026 
Dear JJn. SECKEiAnr Mr Alfred Martin a 
sentlemaa of tho highest standins whom I Jiave 
taown tor a great TOaoT jeare and a member of 
the Somety for Ethical Culture has talked with 
me with reference to the injustice that heconoeives 
to have been dime to Dr laraknath Das a Hindu 
who took out his first papers of naturalization 
m this wuntry m 1008 and when m ffl 
he apphed for his naturalization ceitificatn 
the jaamiaer contested Jus ngfit to Jimme 
an American citizen The maiiPF*^ 
earned into court, and United Statoa 
DJohng of the United Slates Distnct Sn i5 sf^ 
Francisco held that the applicant win 
a oertiBcate, which was issued m hTnf 
tune he has travelkd Md has 
and has married an Ameticaa 
by our decision at tho instance of the ^rnm^'t 
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it 13 held that such certificates are void because 
•under the Uw there was no authority to grant a 
<v»rnficata to inyone tut a white person and that 
Hindus do not corue within tha‘ description There 
are about 40 Hindus who received ceitificatea 
and who acting on the assurance that they had 
■become American citizens have lo^t the citizenship 
of threat Ut tain and are really without a coanliT 
and with ut alleetancc to any covernment It 
would seem to me that such i situation calla upon 
^□Sress to ri‘'ht the matter and that the adinis 
Sion of a few Hindus would pot it all break down 
our rul-* of r cid esclusion Their might well be 
sp'^cial le,^ station on the subject to meet a real 
injustice Doctor Das has called on me and bis 
asWod me to give him an opportunity to be heard 
by the heads of the departments whose advice 
and \Mshe3 in tho natter Congress would te 
certain to consult. I have therefor^ given to 
TDoctor Das a letter of introduction to you with 
the hope that some tine at his mstance you may 
be able to rek.eive him for a few minutes and 
talk the matter over with him 

IVilii lery best wishes my dear ifr Secretary 
Sincerely vours 
Wit. II. Taft 


persons of the Hindu race are mel gible for natu- 
lalization in the United States and 

Whei&is prior to such decision naturalization 
was completed by the followioe persons of the 
Hindu race in the foUowing Courts Qiere follow 
natites) 

Whereas certain of said naturalizations have 
been canceled by judicial proceedin„3 since fehruary 
19 19 •'3 and certain of them ire threatened with 
cancellation in cases now pending and m certam 
of them cancellation has been denied and m 
certam of them no cancellation proceedings have 
been instituted and 

\V hereas there is need of a unifrom rule of law 
relating to bucli tase» Now therefore. h>6 it 

Itesotved by the Senate mid House of 
liepresentaliies of the United Slates of 
America tn Conoress assembled That the natura i 
zaiions aforesaid are hereby ratified and confirmed 
and the persons afoiesaid a'e declared to be 
cuizens of the United States and no woman citizen 
of the United States shall be deemed to have lost 
her citizenship by reason of her marriage to any 
of said persons 
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Clines throush the fear on the pirt of m-uiy 
Senatora that it -will set an uncomfoitable precedent 
whidi would embarass us if a similar biU were 
introduced for the beoifit of Japanese. 

Very truly yonta 
(Sd } D A Reed 


Another Senator in a contidential comm 
onication saya that the inrest gation at the 
U S State Department shows that there is 
considerable danger in the enactment of this 
legislation Simple justice has no show in 
these days of political opportanism As ihiogs 
stand today the efforts to validate the citizen 
ship of Hindus who were natnratized as 
American citizens have failed because the 
U S Government does not want to see this 
done Until next December no further efforts 
can be made for ibis purpose because the 
Congress will not be in session after March 
4, 1927 Furthermore it is our belief that 
because of the opposition of the Goveromeot 
all lutore efforts will be futile 


V 


Sometime Ago through the efforts of Mr 
’SaileDdranath Ghose of New York Senator 
'Copeland introduced a bill which if enacted 
would bare qnlified the Hindus as white 
persons and thus eligible to Amencao 
citizenship Now it is quite clear to us that 
when the American GoveEament and legis 
lators are not lo favor of valtdatiog the 
•citizenship of less than one hundred Hindn^ 
it Will oppose the Copeland Bili> which will 
mate all the Hindus (about three thousand 
-of them) in America eligible to American 
citizenship Senator Copeland personally told 
ns that be did not see any chance for bis 
Bill, and his Bill even did not have a heanog 
before the Senate Immigration Committee 
'The Copeland. Bill will die with the ending 
of the session of the Congress on March 4 
19..7 We do not know if Senator Copeland 
wilt re-introduce the bill If he does there 
13 no reason to think that it will ever be 
enacted as a law 


Umted States is as folio vs — First Iho 
United States courts have already cancelled 
citizenship of forty five persons and alone in 
the case of Mr S G Pandit the courts have 
sustained his contention that the United 
Slates Government has no right to take away 
citizenship which was secure in good faith on 
the part of Mr Pandit This decision is going 
to be reviewed by the U S Supreme Court 
Secondly All efforts to validate the citizen 
ship of the Hindu» who were naturalized and 
their American wives have failed due to the 
opposition of the American Government and 
(be American public There is no reason 
to thinl that the prospect of securing justice 
in the future will be more favorable than in 
the past 

All men are boro free and equal It is 
one of the inalienable rights of mao, to give 
up the allegiance of one Government and 
to acquire citizenship of another State 
lot the purpose of upboldiDg “life 
liberty and pursuit of happiness These 
are snpposed to be the spirit of the 
fundamentals of the American ideal of 
human rights In America todayt as well 
as in other countries there are in existence 
double standards of internatioual morality^ 
one for the superior White men and the 
other lor tbe Asiatics ~The people o! India 
are enslaved Asiatics and they cannot, under 
the existing circumatances expect to hare 
equal rights with the superior Whites In 
the Western world a new and more rigid 
caste system has arisen based merely upon 
the color of tbe skin of men Let us hope 
that tbe dawn of a new era is in sight, 
when the Asiatics will be able to demand 
and extract recognition of equality m matters 
of human rights as human beings 

Does the fate of these Hindus and their 
American born wives so unjustly rendered 
stateless make any appeal to the Indian 
people ? 


Ti 

In conclusion the true status of the 
Alindas regarding theit citizenship in the 


New York City 
February 21 1927 
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1, BINDUS SON 

Bi SAEAT CHANDRA CHATrCRJUB 
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T HAKURJHI le, Elokeshi, appeared to be a 
bit foolish , bat was in reality some 
thing quite different. No sooner did 
she 6nd out that the childless Chhotobou 
had a good deal of cash than she discoirered 
a lot to lore in her Every night she would 
scold her husband Priyanath, ‘I have lost 
everything for you Had I not been staying 
away with you I would have become a 
kings mother by now With my boy, who 
IS beautiful as the golden moon in the hou«e 
would Chhotobou ever look at that ugly 
imp Elokeshi would then heave a sigb 
whiob, 1 ( II ooald bloT over Iho ugly imp’s 
life would surely scorch it to anaihiUtioa 
and conclude. Ihe poor have God to help 
them Sho would then Bad solace and 
silence in sleep Priyanath too would 
repeat ins folly and so fall off into slumber 
Tims passed the days of this couple and 
Thakurjhis love for Chhotobou was 

nsiug fa»t like ti o waters of a river in 
ilood 

To day sho was saying, ‘With a mass 
of hair hko the ram clouds, why don’t you 
over coil It up properly The ladies of the 
/tCRiindar family are calling to day. come, 
let me do it up for you. ’ 

Hindu declined her offer ‘jfo, Tbakurihi. 
pu know 1 cannot keep my head i tiled and 
(with the edge of the San) ray son has now 
notico tho change” 

Tbakurjhi was surprised, ‘ What an idea 
Chhotobou ' Let tho son grow up would 
you. a married woman with your husband 
“P.‘^o‘“e your hair for that 
^arcodraaath (may his enemies have 
their faced covered with ash) is even a few 
rnonUis older , would I therefore give up 
attending to niy hair » ’ ^ 

yoa? your 

case IS diffcicnt ^are^ ha» all along seen 
you do so lint if Aiaul/a suddenly finds 
ba,r.,„cdj Sedup 


he would be astoniehed no end, perhaps he 
will shout or do something else— no, no» 
it will bo a terrible shame’” 

Annapijrna was passing by She looked 
at Biudu, suddenly halted and said, “Why 
are you looking so flushed Chhotobou ? 
come here , let me touch you and see if 
you have got fever” 

Bindu felt shy because Elokeshi was 
there She said, Why must you touch me 
everyday to see if I have got fever ? Am 
I a child that I should uot know when I have 
a temperature ?” 

Annapurna said, “Oh no, you are shrivelled 
up with age Com© near me these months 
(September and October) are extremely bad 
times ” 

Bindu answered ‘No, I will certainly not 
go near vou I am telling you I am 
perfectly all nglit and yet you must osamine 




Annapurna said, ‘All right But don t 
m slead me” She went away looking very 
suspicious 

Elokeshi commented 'Baiabon is rather 
fond of fussing , isn t she ?” 

Bindu kept quiet for a second and said. 
May all people be as fond of fuiSing,- 
Tliaburjhi, as she is 

Elokeshi kept quioL 

Aunapurna was returning tho same way 
with something in her hand, Hindu called 
out,” Dtdi, listen, will you have jour hair 
done up ?” Annapurna turned lound Sho 
stood silently for a wbilo and took in tlio 
whole situation, then said to Elokeshi ‘I 
ha\o requested her ever so many times , but 
It is useless to request her Such a mass 
* ^***‘* wou’t touch it , such abundance 
of molhes and orramcnls, sho won’t wear 
them , such beauty, she won’t look at 
herself , sho is altogether uncatlhly in her 
ideas and ways. The boy too is taking 
after her Do you know, Chhotobou, what 
Aroulya told mo Iho other day ^ He said, 
W hat IS the idea in wearing mco clothes 
and ornaments ? Chhotoma has a lot , does 
she wear them ?” Hindu looked up proudly 
and said with a smile. Now you seo Didi, 
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if it IS necessary to be unearthly m one’s 
idc&s and ways to make ones son a great 
man * 1! you Uto tiU then you \9itt see bow 
people will point out and say, look, that is 
Annlya’s mother” Her eyes filled with 
teirs as she said these words 

Anuaparna saw this and said m a soft 
. and affectionate tone “It is because of that 
that we refer say anything where your 
•son is concerned May God grant you your 
wish ? But WQ are never so extravagant in 
our hopes as to expect the child to become 
some day a leader of the communify” 

Bmdu wiped her eyes with the end of 
bet san and said, “It is with this one hope 
in my heart that I live Jly God She 
suddenly felt a shiver runtbiongh her body 
and her hair roots were set atingle She was 
ashamed of this rush of emotion and ‘said 
with a scnii*apologetic smile. ‘No no Didt , 
if ever this hope is bla:)ted, I shall go 
-mad " 

Annapoma remained silent She had known 
of her sister indaw’s hopes and desires 
bat had never before felt them so strong 
ly in her own heart Today she became 
fully conscions of the reasons why Biodo 
was wakeful as a Taksha* and alert as a 
ghonl where Amalya was concerned Her 
mother’s heart filled with the greatest respect 
and love for this woman whose whole exis 
tence was in tbooghts of her son’s follest 
well being bhe tnroed bet face to hide her 
tears of joy 

Thakurjhi said, "Well all right , but to 
day you — ” 

Bindu cut her shoitand said, 'Te«, Tbakarjiu, 
do up Didi’s hair to day — I have never seen 
it done op since I came here” She smiled 
a little and disappeared 

About fire or six days afterwards, one 
morning, the old family barber was descend- 
log the cfairs after giving Jadah his share, 
when Amnlya came and stopped bim 

He a«ked the barber,” Kailasbdar can 
you cut my hair like Narcnda has bjs cut ?’ 

The bai her was surprised He asked ‘What 
IS that like ? ’ 


• A "ialsha is a subject ot Kvbera thei!»dof 
■wcaUh Mi'ers aio sapersUlionslv believed to become 
yaksJuis aud ^ard over their hidden tieasurea 
after their death 

t In Besgal it la tho custom to address menials 
who are old and have served long as Dada” (elder 
VTOlhet) or aa Ehuio’ (untie) or scmethiDC else. 
This anc ent and truly dcmoc-atic system has 
received a set tack through contact with the 'Uest. 


Amulya pointed out various parts of his 
head and said, “See, you bare to leave tbree- 
lourtbs and cut away one-fourth here, three- 
eightbs and five eighths here, one eighth 
and seven eighths here and here, close to 
the neck, cut it as short as possible Can 
you do it” 

The barber laughed and said, “no, dada, 
X don’t think even my father could do it” 
Amulaya woudn’t give up He encouraged 
the barber and said, “It is nothing very 
difficult — Three-fourths here and three- 

eigbths at this place ” 

The barber sought a new avenue of 
retreat Ho said, “What day is to day ? 
I cannot cut your hair unless Chhotoma 
gives permission, you know 

Amnlya said, “All right, wait, I shall 
go and enquire Give me your umbrella, 
otherwise yon will run away” He captured 
the umbrella forcibly and ran away Entering 
the room like a cyclone be said, ^‘Chhotoma, 
do come at once ' ’ 

Bi&dn was about to sit for her Anhik* 
after her bath She cried, “Don’t touch 
moT don’t, I am doing my Anhifc 

“Ob, do your Aobik later on, come out* 
side and order him to cut my hair, he won’t 
do so otherwise He is waiting” 

Bmdo was rather surprised It has 
always been a fight to haveAmulya’s hair cut. 
Why was be so eager to havo it cut to-day ? 
As sooD as she came out the barber said, 
“I bate been set a very difficult task muther, 
t must cot his bail like that of Haienbabu 
and there are ever so many rnpees, annas 
and pies in the calculation ’ I don t think 
I could do ih” 

Amnlya said *Oh ye®, you could All 
right, lust wait. I shall call Narenda.” He 
could not God Nareo, for the latter was out 
Amnlya came back after searching the whole 
hoo«e for Naren and said ' Ho is not in , 
howeve" that does not matter , Chhotoma, 
jnst inslract him, will you ? About (hree- 
fourths here, three eighths here and ouo 
eighth here But cut it very short at this 
place” 

Hindu was amused at bis eagerness 
She protested, “But I have got my Anhik 
to do' ’ 


t Ore bas to obsmo purity of body and clolh- 
>EB dnrmg Anbii Onn must not be even toache.1 
by any tedi wilb impure gaiictnfs on at such 
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Do your AnhiL afterwards, or I will 
touch you ” 

Bindu had to give way. 

The barber begaa his •work Biudu signed 
to him and he gave Amulya a good even 
crop Amulya felt his head all over with 
his hand and said, “That is all right ' ’ 
Tnen he jumped up and disappeared 

The barber took up his umbrella which 
had been restored to him and opined, 
‘But mother, it will he difficult for me to 
enter this house to morrow” 

The Brahmin woman had prepared his 
meal and was looking for him every where. 
Bindu beard, while meai^uring out the milk 
in the kitchen, Amulya shouting about in 
quest of his uncle’s hair brush A little later 
be rushed into the kitchen weeping, rested 
himself against Binda’s back and cried 'It’s 
all wrong * He has spoilt every thing 
Chhotoma, I shall kill him when he comes 
to-morrow” Bmdo could no longer suppress 
her mirth Amulya lett her aud cried m 
disappointment, ‘ Are you blind ? Can’t 
you see ?” 

Hearing the noise Aonaparna entered the 
kitchen, heard the case through and then 
said, “But what does it matter he will cut 
your hair again to morrow and pot things 
right” 

^ Amulya became even more angry and cried, 
^liere will he get the three»fourlhs hero? 
"Where is the hair for it?” Aonapuroa 
attempted to pacify him by saying *Oh. it 
may not bo three-fourths, but it will bo hall 
or somewhat more at any rate ” 

“Rubbish! Is it the fashion to keep only 
half or fire eighths here? Ask Narenda, be 
will insist on having three-f lurths ” Amulya 
cotild not even cat bis food properly that 
day lie stirred and scattered some of the 
nee, then went away 

Annapurna asked Bindu “Since •when has 
your son developed a taste for bairdreasmg? ” 

Biodu smiled, but the next moment she 
became dead serious and said with a sigh, 
Uidi it is something negligible and paltry 
but I am frightened to death, for all things 
have a small beginning ” Annapurna too was 
infeett-d by her fear and could say nothing 

The Durgapuja fe^tiral came on In the 
other part of the village, the Zemindar house 
was preparing for it on a Uvis,b scala For 
about a couple of days Karon lost himself 
UKru On Uio pight ut the Imulya 

Ifet whiUx 
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came * and said, “Chhotoma, they are having » 
afro, aren’t you comiug ?” 

Chhotoma said “Having it now ?Youmeair 
they are going to have it to morrow” 

Amulya informed her, “Narenda told mer- 
it will begin at 3 la the morning” 

“You don’t mean to say that you wi» 
pass the whole night there out in the cold r 
That cannot be allowed Go with your uncle 
fo-morrow morning, you will get a good- 
place” Amulya was on the verge of tear® 
and said, “No send me now Uncle may not 
go or may go very late ” _ 

Bindo said, “All right, go to bed now, A 
shall send you with a servant at 3 or 4 itt 
the morning” , 

Amulya was angry and lay on the bed wito 
his face to the wall 

Bindu tried to drag him closer to her 
but he threw off her hands and remained 
stiffly aloof After this everybody bad pri^ 
bably fallen asleep for some time — the sound 
of the big clock outside sinking oDe“"two-^ 
three-four woke up Amulya all of a sodden 
He counted the strokes jumped up, shoos 
Bindu violently and cried, 'Get up Chhotomff 
quick, get up, it IS past four The does 
went on striking, five— six— seven— eight-— 
Amulya burst into tears and said, “It is past 
eight now, when shall I go there ?” The 
clock was still striking nine— ten— eloren-* 
twelve Then it stopped Amulya nnder»lood 
bis mistake and lay quietly in one corner 
being thoroughly put out of countenance- 
Madhab used to sleep lu another bed at Uie- 
olber end of the room, the noise woke up 
al»o him 

He laughed aloud at Amulya’s discomfi- 
ture and asked, “Amulya what has happened ?“ 
Amulya remained silent in shame. Bindu* 
who was highly amus^, said, ‘ Oh, the way 
he shook me out of my sleep ’ People don’t 
behave that way even if a house was on 
fire.” 

Amulya’s silence roused pity in her heart 
and she said, “All right, go now, but don’t 
you quarrel with anybody ” 

Tnen sbo called Bhurab who wont out 
with a lamp as Amulya’s escort. Toe next 
day Amulya came back at about ten in the 
momiog, quito hippy after attending the 
performance to the tiaub Seeing his uncle 
he asked, “Well, why didn’t you come ?” 

Biodn asked him, * What was the show ' 
like?’ “Very nice, chhotoma Undo, do yoi>l 


F k theatre 
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kaow they are havjng a KhetnUx* daaca this 
eveoiQg Two of the dancer^ hare amred 
from Calcutta, Nareada has seen them, they are, 
juat like Chhotoma— very beautiful— they will 
dance I have also told father” 

‘You have done very well” said Madhah 
and laughed heartily at this naive companson 
of Hindu and the nautch girls 

Hindu’s face went red with indignation She 
said,” Just listeu to the sayings of yoar 
accomplished nephew ■ (meaning Naren) she 
turned to A^mulya” You shall not go there 
again — wretched swine Who said they were 
like me , Narea ?” 

Amulya said in a frightened voice, “Yes, 
he has seen them.” 

‘ Where is Naren ? All right, let him come 
home 

Madhab suppressed his mirth with yreat 
diSicnlty and said, “Have you gone mad ' 
Dada has heard the story , so cool off and 
don’t make a row” Bindu had therefore to 
swallow her anger and burn within herself 

Towards evening Amulya went to 
Annaparna and entreated her, ‘ Didi, They 
are having a dancing show at the Pu}a bouse 
may 1 go there ? I shall get back in 
no time” 

Annaparna was bnsy, she said, Qo and 
ask your mother ” 

Amulya persisted, “No didi I shall come 
back very soon, do let me go ” , 

Annapurna said No, no, she is one with 
a temper, you had better go and get her 
permission ” 

Amulya began to cry, pullled her this 
way and that way by the sari in order to 
drive home his appeal— “No don't tell 
Chhotoraa, I shall go with Narenda — I shall 
come back in no tim&” 

Annapurna said ’If you go with Nareu — ” 

Befon* she could finish her words Amulya 
dashed out 

About an hour later she heard Biodo 
searching for Acaulya. She kept quiet Bat 
when the search was beginniag to assume 
sen 1 US proportions, she came oat and said, 
“There is some sort of a dance going on, be 
• has gone there with Nareu— he will come 
back soon There is nothing to be anxtoas 
about” 

Hindu came near her and asked, “Who 
gave hviu petnii-.sion to go, you ? 

Annapurna knew that if Biudu came to 


• PioaUr dan’e of which the rhithm u light 
ana easy, 


Icatu that Amulya had goue without tak mg 
permissiaa, there would be trouble , sho told 
a white lie in fear” ‘Ha will come back 
soon ” She said 

Bmdu went away her face dark with 
auger A little later, Amulya came back 
and heard that be was seat for by his 
Chhofoma. Ho dared not re pond to this 
cull and went and lay ou a corner of his 
futber’s bed 

Jadab had his specticles on and was 
leading the Bkijoabil* in the light of an 
earthen vegetable oil lamp He looked up 
and asked. Well, Amulya ? ' 

Amulya did not speak 
Ivadam came and said ‘Come, Chhotoma is 
Calling you” 

Amulya came nearer to his father and 
Whined, ‘You come with me, father” 

Jadab was amazed 'I come with you ! 
'VTbat has happened Kadam ?” 

Hadam etplaioed the sitnation 
Jadab knew that this would lead to a 
quarrel One has forbidden, tbe other has 
Permitted , so he went with Amulya to 
Qhbcitobou’s room and addressed her {rom 
outside. ‘Pardon him this once, he is 
promising not to do so again ” That night 
When tbe two sisters-in law were haviDgr 
Ibeir meal. Bindu said, 'I am not angry 
with you didi, hot it will not be possible 
for me to stay here any loogef— Amulya 
Would go absolutely wrong in that case 
ft might have been different if I had not 
bxpro:9s.ly forbidden him to go , bat, I have 
been wondering since that time, how could 
be dare to go out inspito of what I told 
bid) Then, see, how wicked ho has become 
Ho did QQt come to me, he went to your 
poming home as soon as he heard that I 
wanted him, ha went straight to Barathakur 
and brought him over to plead for him 
No, didi, such things were unknown till now 
and [ would much rather go and live lu a 
rented houso in Calcutta than see this only 
Child go to tho dogs and make mo weep 
for tho rest of my life ” 

Annapurna was upset and said , “But 
U you go away, how shall I live alone r” 

Bindu kept silent for a little while and 
kaid, “lhat, you know best. I have told 
you what my intentions are, that Naxen 
IS an extremely Dad boy” 

“Why, what has Naren done? And if 


'Oaa 0 . tha sacred books of the Hiuias, 
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they had been brothers, what -would yon 
have done in that case ?” 

Bindu Said, In that case I would have 
lum tied up bv servants, flogged with 
Btchhuti * and driven out of the house 
Moreover Ifs don’t count in practice— 
didi, let them go away” 

innapnrna was inwardly displeased 
She ■said, It is not for me to keep them or 
drive them away Go and ast him who 
has brought them here— don’t find fanlt 
with me.” 

“How can I go and tell such things to 
Baratbatui ‘Tell it in the same way as 
you tell him all sorts of things ” Bmdn 
pushed away her plate of rice and said 
Don t try to hoodwink me didi, I am now 
about twentyseven or twentyeight, the affair 
is not one which concerns the servants 
of the house but is one in which relations 
come m— while you are alive, if I went to 
tall over things lito this with Baralhalnr 
woulda t he ho angry ?” 

Annapurna said, ‘Of course, he wonld be 
angry , but if I told him such things he 
Tvould never look at my face again What- 
over wo might be, wo ore outsidere. and 
! cao t you 

see that ? Moreover, I am an old womau. 
If I pranced about with such talk wouldn’t 
people call me mad 

Bindu pushed her plate farther away and 
remained stiffly silent * ' 

Annapurna Inew that .ho kept qmol 
only in fear of her elder brolber in law 
tho questioned, \Vtiy are yon silling with 
folded ainis-what sin has the plate of nco 
committed i*” 


the door and take in your son Even my 
father * couldn’t stand such wickedness as 
ms *” 

As^ soon as Bmdn opened the door she 
^me in with Amnlya and said, ‘I have seen 
lots of pigs in my time, but never one to 
beat this one It is now nearly two and 
I Pot been able to get a wink 

of sleep now he says he is hungry, now hd 
complains abont mosquitoes, now he wants 
of water, now I must fan him — no, 
Chhotobon, I have to work the whole day, 
I couldn’t live if I didn’t get a little sleep 
at-night” 

Bmdn smiled and put ont a hand to 
Amulya who at once crawled into her bosom 
and feU fast asleep within a mmnte. Madhab 
laughed ^ her from the other end of the 
room. Well. Bouthan, has yonr desire 
been fulfilled now ?” 

Annapurna eaid, ‘It was not my desire, 
broUier he himself got into my bed to escape 
IS mothers wrath Bnt I have no doubt 
Shameful 

flK Tbakurpo-be told me it made him 
feel shy to sleep with me in the samo bed *” 

All fbe three of them laughed ont 

Annapurna said, ‘No more now, let me 
away^"*^ Set some sleep ” She then went 

About ten days later, Bindu’s parents. 

? pilgrimage, sent a 
fhimVi? Bmdn in order to have her with 
started Bmdn 
was, without Amulya 8 cognizance, preparing 
for two or ^hreo 
days, when suddenly Amulya appeared there 
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her mouth to hvdo her sm\le3 aud went 
out. 

Bmda held back her smiles and said, 
'Must wo all wait patiently for tha day 
when your bride will come and put oq 
ornaments and go withont any oarselres in 
tho mean time ? Go to the school f’* 

Amnlya did not pay heed to what she 
said Ho persisted in his enquiry, ‘ Why is 
didi laughing hte that ? I am not going 
to school any more — you must be going out 
somewhere” 

Binda said, “Well, what if I am , most I 
take your permission before so doing 

“I too shall come with you ” So saying 
Amnlya went out with his boobs 

Annapurna entered the room and opined, 
“Don’t you think he has gone to school 
It 13 not so easy as all that. But, isn’t he 
cute ' He asks why you hare put on alta and 
ornaments ' In my opinion, you would do 
better to tale him with you, or when be 
comes back he will kick up no end of a 

TOW ” 


Bindu said. “Do you think he has gone 
to school ? Nerer He is hidiog somowbero 
and wiU appear at tho right moment’* It 
turned out to bo so Ho was hiding and 
when Dindii was taking leare of her 
elder sister in hw, by taking tho dust of her 
feet, Auiulya suddenly appeared and stood 
holding on to Bindu's dres’ Both the 
8isters>iu law laughed out 

Annapurna said “Don’t beat or scold him, 
DOW when _yoa are going out Better take 
him with you” 

Bmda said, “Well supposing I did take 
bim with me , but eren theu, isn’t it a bit 
too much that I should not be able to more 
out a step anywhere ?” 

Annapurna answered, ‘That is how you 
have brought him up. haven’t you ? Amulya, 
why not stay with me lot a couple ol 
days ?” 

4mulfa coolly refused bei offer, “Oh, no, 
I CuUldn t stay with you” Then he wont 
aod got into the pcilh before anyone else 

{fo b6 toniinued) 
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{ThisfKtion IS tnlended for the carreclum of MO^rwtos, errors of faef, olearlif enpriious news 
tnisrepresmlatiOns ete, \n i!ie onginal cor^rtbiUions, and edt^nals publis/M in Vus Review or m 
other papers eniteixmg tt As vartans optnwns map reasonably be held on the same stthect, this section 
ts not meant for t!te ainng of sn^ difcrenccs of opinion- As, owing to the Undness of our numerous 
eontrSmtars, we are always hard pressed for space, cniies a^ rvfiw^tea, to be good enough always to be 
brief and to see that whaieifr they write m stnctlj to the point QmeraUy no enttasm of renews and notices 
of books IS p^lisketl iVhters are requested not to exceed the bnut of five hundred wards —Editor 
the Jfoiem iJmeic 1 


‘ League of Nations Bound to I^aiQtam 
Status Quo” 

Re a note under the above caution which appear- 
ed in the liareh isaue ol 7he Hodern Reiuw 
at page 379 might I bo permitted to make tho 
following ohaervaUoos willi >^p5ct to the doty 
o( the League to maintain tha status quo ot India 
iM o Its the British Government. 

Article 10 of thg League covenant says ‘ the 
members o{ the Leagne undertake to respect 
anil preserve a» agat'isl external aggression the 
terntorul integntj aud esistmg pohlical indepen- 
denco ol all ihe inerubers ol the League 
litalics are ^ne) IVhile interpreting this article 
we cannot leave ont of consideration the words 
as asamst external aggression.” Thus my mter- 
pretauon is that the Lea^e is bound to re&pect 
and prejerve the temtonal mtegnty and existins 
liohiicai independence ot all members ol the 


League ns against external ajgressioii but it has 
DO laixadictioQ to interfere if a subject nation 
seeks, by fulemal aggression to gam farther 
political power or oomp ete independence. 

I would uaheiitalin^ysaythat the L^gue is not 
only not bound to maintain the status quo of subject 
nations or dependent stat&o but that it must 
encTOiage the attornment of ^ self government 
^ them. President Wilson’s fourteenth point 
wlucli was the foundation of the League’s birth 
op^ with the words a general association of 
Ifedons niui>t fometl ” Thus the ideadit 
nactiy was t^t the League should be a world 
nations as pcbsiUe 
^uW be membera By Article 1 any fufiy self 
goveraiag stole, Dommion or colony be^mo ■. 
lnembe^. ’thus dependent. subject or su^mata 
states cannot become members of the wSe 
is »it should be becau^ the I^ne 
Wa ftoemd democrat, 0 Leairae^Sss ^.ts 
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•constituent members themselves are free and its dispute with Great Dntam as another member 
■democratic Now if the League has got to be a of the League and formally soehs the League s 
world organisation It must make an honest effort arbitraUoa! India is the only dependent country 
to sea that all the states in the woild become its which has become a member of the Iieague. 
members winch can only happen when they first Article 1 of the covenant prevents any other 
become free and fully self governing snhject country ever becoming a member of the 

The general aims of the League as contained League Perhaps the League owes it to its own 

in the pie-amble of the covenant are houour and dignity is a free and democratic 

to proniole xniernaiional co operation and to institution to see that none of its constituents 

achieie inlcrnaiional peace and secunly by the continue any longer m the humiliating position 
acceptance of obligations not to resort to war by of a subject nation As India cannot be turned 
the prescription of open just and honourable re- out from the membership of the League U| 
lations belueen nations by the firm establishment dependence would continue to be a matter Of 
of the understandings ot international law as the shame and disgrace to the League as long as 
actual rule of conduct among Governments and India is not free. 

by Uie maintenance of justice in ike dealings of The above is based on a purely legal and 
organised peoples with one another (italics are equitable interpretation of the Leagues covenant 

mina) I know it as well as any other man in the world 

Though Great Britain and India are part of Ihe that the League will not act on behalf of Ijdia to 
British Empire yet the English Nation and the Jbe detriment of Gn»t Bntains power “ 
Indian Nation are two d ffarent nations and two Jbere was a distinct article enjoining the League 
sets of organized peoples and it is certainly the tP help subject nations to attain full sei - 
paramount duty of the League ^i) to promote (Jovemmentl T««f. 

international co-operation between India and Jyoti Swarup Gnpta 

Great Britain (ii) achieve interoaiioDal peace _ 

by the obligations not to resort to war 
viz the relations between India and Great Biitam 

should not be such that one may think Editor s Note 

of Tcsottins to war asaiast the ottier (as some , , . , . . ■ j 

Indians on the Governments own showing are In the last sentence of the criticism prmtea 


should not be such that one may think Editor’s Note 

of Tcsottins to war asaiast the ottier (as some , , . , . . ■ j 

Indians on the Governments own showing are In the last sentence of the criticism printed 
oontemplatingi (ml prescribe open just and above toe writer says I know it as well as any 
honourable relations between Nations (eg India other man mUie world that the League will not 
and Great Dr tain) (iv) maintain justice m the act on behalf of lodia to the detriment of Grea* 
dealings ot organised peoples with one another Bntam e power even if there was a distinct article 
(eg., India and Great Britainl thus a close analysts enjoining the League to help subject nations to 
of the pre-amble leads to one and only one con attain full self government ' So whatever the 

elusion and that is that it is the duly of the .purely legal and equitab e interpretation of the 

League to examine the relations between India Lca^os covenant may be practically it comes 
and Great Bnta n and see that thoir relations with to this that the League will be sure to maintain 
each other are open just and honourable and at© the sialus guo And proonhlj that is what 1 meant 
based on justice and tend to promote co- when m the headrpg pf my Note m the Uaich 
operation and achieve peace with each other and number 1 considered the League of Nations 

other nations of the world Bound to Maintain status quo I cannot say now 

Article 3 of the covenant says that the League piKitively id what sense I used the word "bound 
may deal with anv matter affect-ng the peace when I wrote the Note. But, according to tVebst<-r 
of tho world Under Uie provisions of ths Ih© worn is used in followicg senses — 

Arbcio also the League can and should help India Under legal or moral restraint or obligation 


to adjust her relations with Great Dniam on oblic^ 


hnnour-iblo and just lines The League is a 
"lyoague ot Nations and not a Loagueof kingdoms 


Constrained or compelled destined or 
CTrta a —followed by the infinitive as ho i3 


and there is no pioiision in too covenant which hound to succeed " 

lays down that any nation whatsoever (whether) It seems to me that I used the word m a sense 
It 13 dependent or indepcodcnt of any member of which approximates more to the last than to iho 
Uia League and (whcUier it is itself n member of first I nowhere said that it teas the ditj of tho 
too Ivoaguo or 13 an outsider] may not lodge a League to maintain the stains ouo of India w © 
complaint with too League and the Ijcaguo may vis the British Ooveromeat And in fact «7 
not KO into Us question in order to mimtam tho Note was exmeerned, not merely or chielly vvith the 

ptyico of tho world and to safeguard tho jnst present condition of India but also with the status 
of too complaining nation. of all other subject peoples so that oven if •hO 

Whatever naj to tho Tiosilion of India Qtae entics argumcnis held good with regard to ludii^ 
too British Impirc, India and Great Bntoin are as a inomber ot too League they would b® 
loth Inaependcnt and equal members of tho laaipacable to tho case of other subjoct pooplcs. 
l/auruc India dots not owe its po-sition insido Tho writer thinks that by usmi. tho words 

too League to the good gratx of Great Bntuo as against external aggression m Articlo \ the 
or any oUicr country hho bocamo its member Ij^gue has deprived itself of any jurisdiction to 
by virtue of lU signing tho pcaco treaty aol intcrfcro if a sutject nation seeks, by tilernol 
.'*1 quota of cipai',03 AUicles 12 and agwro'^sion to gaia (uttoer political powvr or 
13 of uio cov aaut make tho members of Gie coimlelo m Icpcndencc. 

l>xigue iromi&e to submit all tocir duputea to Though 1 am not a lawyer this verbal loop-holo 

•ft trwuen. I wonder wUa would bo the vostum has not escaped tay observatioa I wrote in the 
it India as a meml-cr of the League informs it of tebtuary number jia^e A»7 — 
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It Jiay ba argaed that as tho members of the 
Leagae undertake to respect and preserve the 
temtorml mtegnty of all its members against 
alcmal aggression, therefore it is not bound to do 
anything to prevent inlenial rebellion, -whether 
Violent or non violent,— neither being just now 
■^ithm the range of praetical politics — for ob- 
taining mdepcndence Moreover as India does not 
enjoy any existing independence Article \ does 
not exactly apply in her case. Bat &>sQaung 
that the interpretation we have suggested here is 
correct tho League could at best remam a non 
mterfeiing spectator m case India made any 
iwtire eflort to be free as it (the League) luu 
done in the case of Syna • India can never expect 
the least help or sympathy from the League lo 
any fight for freedom. 

In the new edition of Chamber s Encyclopaedia 
Article \ has been quoted in full because it has 
m any case become so much a centre of contro- 
versy Discussing the meaning of Article \ 
Ixrd Robert Cecil wntes in Volume \\XI of the 
twelfth edition of the Encyclopaedia Bntannica p 
733 — 

Article T when closely examined will be 
fonnd to be little more than a rather clumsy 
assertion tbattemton^ or political changes ought 
hot to be made by aggressive warfare Such 
ohasees if required should be made under 
Article 19 which enables the Assembly to 
reconsider treaties which have become obsolete 
or dangerous to peace 

So accotdifis to this loterpretation all aggres 
sive warfare, external and internal is shut out 
As for the reconsideration of treaties, it cannot 
bo said that Great Britain has become the 
mistress of Indu by virtue merely of treaties 
Both external and internal aggression is also 
excluded by the member states acceptance of 
obligations not to resort to war mentioned m 
the Preamble to the Covenant 

I need not discuss what the writer says with 
reference to President Milsou a 14th point, as the 
League is not bound legally morally politically 
Or by tho circumstance of the world to pay any 
attention to it 

Great Gntom has not yet redeemed in a just 


and generous manner the unamb guoiis pledges 
given by the East India Company by her sove- 
reigns and by various statesmen who bad any- 
thing to do with India, One need not therefore 
expect that the vague expression of some poll 
tically pious sentiments in the Preamble to the 
Leagues Covenant or in any Article thereof will 
impel tho League to do anything to free any 
snbject people Moreover the word organised 
used m the i reamble has left a loophole of escape 
for diplomats Indians and other similar subject 
peoples it may be contended are neither nations 
nor organised peoples 

It IS true that the League is cot prevented by 
any article from receivng complant, from even 
subject peoples Bat on tho other liand there is 
no article which provides for the acceptance and 
consideration of such complaints and on that 
ground the League is sure to refuse to entertam 
any petition from subject peoples Moreover the 
question of the representative character of Gic 
petitioners is sure to bo raised and deuded most 
probably against them 

It 13 a misreadmg of facts to say that India 
does not owo her membership of the League to 
the good grace of Great Britain In fact, tho 
Imperial British Government practically made tho 
subordinate Oovemmeat of India sign tho Peace 
Treaty for the purpose of increasing the number of 
Bntsb Votes 

The mere idea of India laformiog tho League 
of Its dispute with Great Britain must excite 
laughter The Indian delegation is Indian only 
10 name Jt is chos^ by the ahoo and foreign 
subordinate Bntish Government of India and 
carries out its behests Can this subordinate 
Government of Ind a instruct it^ nominees 
(forming the Indian delegation) to compla n against 
(he Impena! British Government whicii is its 
master r 

I should he glad if the League ever came to 
have any feeling of shame or disgrace because of a 
subject country like India being one of its 
members But I am not very hopeful of ever 
having anv such pleasure 
Mardt 2S 1927 

RuuhjiMU CnxTTmucE; 


PROFESSOR IIEGRNAD SAHA 

P ROFESSOR Meghnad Saha was born jn genUeman Dr Ananta Kumar Das, family 
1S93 in the village of Seoratali P S physician to the Zemindar family of Kasim 
Kaliabnr, in tho district of Daco.x His par From this school he passed the M. E 
father Jagannath Saha, was a small trader examination in 1905 standing first in tho 
and had to bring up his largo family with Dacca Division and securing i scholarship 
great difficulty He had his early schooling This scholarship enabled him to proceed 
in bis native village and later since to the city of Dacca, and prosocuto his 
there wore nn schools above the studies at tho Dacca Collegiate school 
primary stage at his place at the Later he was obliged to chaoge to the K L 
age ot 10 ho was sent to the Milage of Jnbilee SMiool from which place ho passed 
Simulia about 0 miles from his native village, the <3alcutta University Entrance Examina 
where ho was housed by a charitably di<5po^ tion of 1909, standing fir»fc iij Eastern Ben<-al 
60-11 
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aud first m Mathetnatics la the Uaiversity Mr B B Caoningham _ 

and first in languages in Eastern Bengal student of Einstein s theory of Relativity, 

While a student in the second class he even before it attained its pieaent_ cejeomy, 


Dr Saha was a 


competed for the all Bengal Bible Prize and coa]Oiatly with hi^ friend Mr S N Bose 


Examination held by the Baptist Society, 
and stood first with a prize of Rs 100 


bad prepared translations of his works 
which were afterwards published by the 


He passed his I Sc. examination from Calcutta University Hvs doctorate thesis 


the Dacca College m 1911, standing third 
in the Calcutta University, and first m 
Mathematics and Clfemislry In 1911 ho 


came to Calcutta , ,, j 

and joined ~ . _ _ _ ^ ^ ^ thesis entitien 

the presidency 5 * Selective Radia 

College Brom tion Pressure, 

the Presidency and its Apphea 

College he took tion to Problems 

his B So and of Astrophysics 

M Sc (Applied This thesis marks 

Mathematics) his entry into 

degrees standing Astrophysics ( or 

second m both ^ physics of heaven- 

cases Mr Satyendra bodies) to 

Nath Basu Prof ^ ^ § which bis research 

of Physics lu the *''? 

Dacca University ^ ** a new stamp 

and author of ' , -'«*>- £ and a fresh period 

Bose Eiustcinche of activity The 

Statistik beating .fV ^ * P R Studentship 

him both tho ® Guru 

limes At the „ ^ ^ ptasanna Ghosh 

Presidency College > ' Scholarship enabl 

he had amongst V w *’*“ ed him to proceed 

his teachers bit 7- > 1 tol!,uropeinl920 

J C Bose Sir v ^ t He woiked for 

P C Ray Prof ' sometime in the 

D N Malhk and ? J< •> Imperial College 

Prof C ht Cullis <j ^ of Science "ith 

Though engaged + Prof A Fowler 

in the study of >. v successor to Sir 

■Mathematics bo Norman Lockyer 

camo much under It w,s at this 

Uio raflMDce ol lhat bo 

Sir P C Ray t> , published the 

ana was associated Professor Sleghnad S«Ua most famous of 

with him in many of his philanthropic and his Scio^tiSc works On the Thermal 

other actmti^ Ionisation of Gases At the pres’^nt tim 

<2 K i V- apponted by it is probably known to many that 

fair Acutosh Mukherjee a lecturer atoms are not tho ultimate constituents of 
MatheroaUcs matter but they can be further broken up 
Vi Q ° established Univei«ity Coll ge into parts which arc atoms of negative 

the donations of tho electricity (elections) and a remainder 
A\ hjlft lalitaad Sir R B Ghosh which is po'^itively ebargei Dr Saha was 

ft n submiHed tho first to point out that Ibis breaking up 

n wj Dactorato which was exammed of atoms could bo accomplished by mero 


a result of these studies. Ho received 
doctorate in 1919 and the same year 
was awarded the Premchand Roychand 
studentship on 


• 

.1 S Ji 


2 , 


i.« o which was exammed of atoms could bo accomplished by mero 

IhchJrdMu of save a detailed description 

Hichardson of Kinp splitting up of 

ho University College, and atoms *, or ionisation", as it is called, can 
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bo detected His theory gave a clear and 
precise explanation of the facts accuinroulaled 
by Sir I^ormau Tockyer and Prof Picketing 
of the Harvard University observatory, who 
examined the ijpectra of two hundred thon- 
sand stars, and classiBed them into a number 
of well defined group* A popular account 
of Dr Sahas work appeared in the Modern 
Renew of October, 1^22, from tho pen of 
Sir P C Ray 

In 1921, Dr Saha went to Berlin to work 
at the laboratory of Prof W Nemst of 
Berlin on the experimental verification of 
bis theory While engaged at work in Berlin 
he received an invitation from Prot Sommer 
fcld of Munich to address the physvewts 
there on his works This was done in May, 
and tbe lecture was published in the 7eitschrtft 
fur Phjsil^ Tol 6 About this time. Sir 
ishnfo'h Ifukherjce crca‘ed for him a chair 
in Physic* on the donations of the Rajah of 
Kbairo, and recalled him to Calcutta 

Tbe Calcntta University was then pa*»iug 
throngh a very critical stage The Govern 
nient of Lord Lykloa and tho University 
under Sir Asbutosh were fighting like Kilkenny 
cats, and tho scholars wero allowed to starve or 
vegetate Dr Saha remained at Calcutta 

trying m vain to get a laboratory where ho 

could work further on tbe experimental vcri 
fication of his theory At last, throngh tbe 
etfoits of his friend Dr ^ R Dhar he 

received an appointment at Allahabad as 
Profes'or of Physics, and left Calcutta in 
October 1923, to join bis new appoiatment 
While he was at Calcutta, the memorable 
Ivorth Floods occurred, and the 

Calcutta people spontaneoosly combined to 
form the Bengal Belief Committee with Sir 
P C Ray as President. At Sir P C Rays 
request, he took charge of tbe publicity 
department of tbe Relief Committe, and did 
bis work with enthusiasm and thorongbuess 
Prof Saha has been at Allahabad for 
about four years. He has given his labour 
and attention whole heartedly to the improve- 
ment of his own depattment, to tho reorgani- 
sation of studies, and to tho initiation of 
research work He has since been elected a 
life member of the Astronomical Society of 
France, and is a Foundation Fellow of tbe 
Institute of Pbjsics in London Alone or 
with his colleagues and students, be has 


been publishing papers of great valno and 
wide interest His now theory of “the Struc- 
ture of the Atom” has not yet seen tho 
light of day, and is expected to be an 
important contribution to physics 

la tho meantime, his ‘ionisation theory ’ 
has been gaming now adherents and new 
workers Tho first and foremost 

IS Prof. Henry Norris Russell. Prof of 
Astronomy in the Princeton University, U. 
S A With the resonrees of American obser- 
vatories at his dispooal Prof Russell verified 
many of Saha* predictions, and carried out 
an important extension of Saha’s theory 
Following Russell, two brilliant Cambridge 
gtaduatc-*, B H Fowler and C. A. Milne, 
earned the theory still further mathemati- 
cally, and pointed out fresh fields of appli- 
cation Milne ID particular took up Saha’s 
theory of Selective Radiation Pressure, at 
the point where he left it, and put it on a 
sure physical basis For these works, Fowler 
was admitted to tbe Royal Society in 1Q2 j 
lod Utloe in 1D26 So that if Prof Saha 
were an Englishman carrying on research 
m Eoglaad, be would probably have been 
admittM to tbe Royal Society m 1034 
Professor Saha was elected to preside over 
the mathematics and Physics Section of tbe 
Indian Science Congress m 1926 and m his 
Presidential address he gavea complete 

survey of these norks 

Prof Saha and Prof D kl Boso 
of Calcutta have been invited to 
represent India at the Volta Death 
Centenary which will be held m Italy in 
September this year at Como the native town 
of Volta. About a hundred and thirty years 
ago, Volta following Gahanis obscure 
obserratioos on the twitching of afrog s neries 
when touched by a metal, discovered what 
IS now known as the ‘Voltaic Pile’ or 
Voltaic Cell His researches were respon 
sible for ushering in the age of ‘Electricity,’ 
and Italy is celebrating the Death Centenary 
of her groat son with great pomp, and 
enthusiasm Eminent scientists havo been 
mvitcd from all over the civilized world, 
and it is 10 the fitness of things that Prof 
D m Bose and Prof, M N Saha have been 
chosmi to respte^ent India at this nnique 
gatbenng 



BEEIHOYEiS, the Sl’miTCA.L IIEIIO 


B\ llOilAlN ROILAND 


mHB musical genius of llcethoven is o! 
'I* I — iiiif wlifif IS verv 


tho world IS Ins music 


i 


little known is his grand spirit 


Faust which 

Beethoven wanted to unto from 
I wish work which mado him cry with 
Indian and regret, when a friend^ 


to say a few words about it to my Indian 

friends, for I know that they would opprcciatp it m 18-7 But tt o iniliHtrcnco oi 
fervently the heroic and religious aspect of J 


fervently 
Beethoven s 


character 


Beethoven coming as ho did of a loor 
family received an education which was not 
at all complete. He supplemented it bj his 
own effort his life long studios and his 
burning meditations He was never sati'^ficd, 
like most of the musicians (even some of 
tho greatest like Jlczart), with a deep know 
ledge of his own arL Beethoven wanted to 
know everything He wrote in 1S09 

There is no work of tliougbt which 
should be too learned for mo With tbo 
least pretension of knowing such works 
thoroughly I haro striven from my veiy 
childhood to grasp the sense of the best and 
the wisest works of all ages Shamo to an 
artist who does not consider it his doty to 
push this spirit of research to tho farthest 
point possible 

But mere study is not all merely to 
understand is not snfficient One must loarn 
to select Beethoven has preference always 
for the greatest and the best His lostinct 
goes straight thither from the beginning 
Homer Shakespeare Goethe the sages of 
Greece and Rome the poets and the thinkers 
ol lodis — a reritaWe Fsgles TiS 20 a ' 1 tbiok 
of bis correspondence with the orientalist 
Hammer — Purgstall in 1S09 and their common 
plan of working on an Indian pastoral drama 
(on Dctflt/ani vide the IforferH i?ciicu Uaicb 
19'^7) I remember his attraction for the 
religious ideas of India and for the literature 
of Persia The Soliloqy of ilacbelh threw 
Beethoven into a delirium of emotion and 
he conceived writing music to hlacbetfa im 
fortunately not finished * No less a loss to 


Beethoven discouraged tho latter What 
speak of sympathy, even a single appreciation 
from Goetbo of tho admirablo music ‘or 
tginont was denied to Beethoven 



* Beethoven possessed the power of concentration 
to an extraordinary degree He used to carry in 
iua memory the contents of sever^ great com 
TOsitions simultaneously He us^ to construct 
them in sp ut without producing them vabhcly tiU 

II ey satsfied hm completely That is how uf 

numerous inspired creations almost compl^ were tbo soul troubles. 


Beethoven in 1814 
when be mot Goethe 

more generous than Goethe Beethoven con 
served his warm admiration for the Foot 

lost to 03 , for his premature death prevented him 
trom translating bis dramas into notations 

* Apart from a certain personal coolness Goethe 
already aged felt a sort of instvnctvve antipathy 
for the new bom romanticism whose passioPate 
music seemed to Goethe (and he was wrong ) to 
have a dangerons expression through Beethoven 
Those cr scs of the soul disturbed Gcethe s serenlly 
conquered at the cost of struggles and 
saenfices The Olympean” as Goethe was called 
alone knew the dangers whicli he repulsed from 
thodepihothis souland which he wished to impress 
opon all (hose who took the risk of re-awakening 
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down to tlio last days In his conversations 
Beethoven expressed profound thoughts and 
judgments on Goethe Schiller and Klopstock 
Beethoven used to read again and again 
his favourite booVs The volumes of his 
small library were fuU of marks and under 
linings which all attest his warm ad 
miration Onfoitunately that library is 

dispened with the exception of two volumes 
of Shakespeare tho Odyssey and the ■\Vc:>t 
o'.tlicher Divan of Goethe. A Berlin 
manuscript of Beethoven contains a collection 
of quotations which ha had transcribed out 
of tho books that ho studied here also wo 
find the iratiscripUon& mixed np with 

Beethovens own reflections and both are of 
equally great interest Quotations and 
personal thoughts seem to bo of the same 
substance While reading wo are inclined to 
a^k if it were Homer Herder liant Schiller 
or Beethoven who speaks' One would feel 
that the same hand had been striking the 
notes of accord and that tho whole weaves 
into the same texturo nf Harmony' Being a 
man whose natural language was that of 
sound and not of words Beethoven sometimes 
used to borrow bis expressions from others 
but be only took such expressions os were 
already bis own One would almost swear 
that some of the most striking expressions 
are Beethoven s own langaage In any case 
what were only noble tboughk« general and 
abstract truths with tho authors cited came 
to bo animated quivering pulsating under the 
pen of Beethoven who seemed to rewrite 
them with his heart s blood For we read 
them ID his life and find them trausfused 
into bis blood IIis grand college of fncods 
from aocient India from Greece or from 
Germany — all idealist participate id his 
suflenngs and his heroism 

From this ensemble of thought, flowing 
or sparkling what is the form that emerges ? 
What picture ? What statue of tho soul ? 

To begin w ith we see a Herculean 
grandeur wrestling with Fate then a heroic 
renunciation which raises itself above Fate by 
accepting it — Hercules on tho funeral pyre 
The ancient writers had worked on a 
tragedy — Hercules on Mount Octa which 
later on tho Chnstian writers had Lkened 
to the Passion of Chnst When I read 
Beethoven I am struck by the identity of 
suffering and of magnanimity It is always 
tho same Passion tho Eternal Passion of 
offering oneself in sacnfico to Humanity 
I shall cite certain poignant pieces 


extracted from tho notes of Beethoven and 
1 shall mix in the design the passages which 
he had transcribed from his studies and his 
own thoughts, so that one con see 
to what an extent tho one and tho other 
proceed from the same spirit 

Now fate has laid hold on mo (Homer) Would 
that I do not disappear into tho dust without 
glory No let me accoraplisn first ol all urand 
things who^ echo would resound m the care of 
the generations to como (Beethoven) 

Wisbcst Thou then the laurels of victory 
without the dangers of battle ? (Herder) 

Show thy strength 0 iato 1 We ate not 
masters of onrsolves he who is determined would 
attain self mastery May it be so then 
(Beethoven) 

Under Uio teeth of Iho tiger I thank thee 
AlnughI) on hi„h I dio m suffeiing but not m 
error (Uerder) 

Enduro ' (Entsagung) Accept (Crgclung) Thus 
ire shall gain ground men in tho depth of misery 
and we ahaU Teodex tratstVvsB -nmVby ol Ibe 
p»rdon of God for our faults (Beethoven) 

Vtdf tial/ let accept I saw enl days and 
I accepted (IJiny) . , , 

Ony to Him to Him ilone to God who knows 
evcrTtmog ll at w e should res gn all .{Beetlqaen) 
What can 1 do ’ To be greatef than hate to 
love them who hate us and to seek the h gbest 
good of perfecting ourselves in creat oa * (Zachanas 
Werner ) 

Ibou const not be a nan only for thy jsake 
Thou cans( exist only for others 0 Ood give 
strength to conquer myself (Beethoven) 

And ID conclusion I'quote four lines of 
/aebanas Werner which Beethoven so well 
extracted that they seem to day like the 
btazeo inscription of tho soul of Boe(iioM.n 
—a Christiau Marcus Aurelius— a warrior 
s.age of aotiqiiity — 

I'uflt fw Pglicotisxess and for his daugllcr 
He rlcriuU Libert j glonfrd oj Lau Svbm t 
i/jself to Ue tn/lexme will of Iron Fate Obej ard 
re m <«« Uyself 

Eampt for das Bccht und fur des Rcchtcs 
Tochter 

DieduicUsgosety actklarto cueq irchcit 
Figebung m den uQgebcugten Willen 
Dc3 eiseiucn geschicis gehorsam und 

Entsagung 

The most penetrating spirits amongst tho 
contcniporanes of Beethoven— men who had 
approached him with understanding which 
gives sympathy — had found in him tho grand 
drama of Sacnfice and their hearts were 
pressed with a sort of religious emotion The 
poet Rellstab the musicologist Rochlitz tho 
organist Freudenberg have almost tho samo 
expressions in depicting Beethoven the 
patient man of suffering — who had bronght 
to raiUions of soula tho joy thepnto spiritual 
joy the man who in order to give his 
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best to tho world was obliged to bo deeply 
wounded and tortured and who although 
lonely Ind united in Ibo cmbraco of his 
Hymn fo Joy ill men all brothers 

To 1 noblo friend— i woman suffering liLo 
him to Countess Erdody Beetbo*rcn wrote 
in imponsbable words winch had become 
tho motto of all heroio souls — 

^Vc finite beings ate cudoued mth 
infmtr ice arc horn only for 

•niffeung and foi joy , and ue may almost 
say that those icho aie chosen by laic 
tccctic Joy Ihioiigh Suffering 

Ho wi's while alive as ho is to day 
the great consoler for us He is for all 



ages the most noble tonic m European 
music with the vigorous Haendel but the 
latter health incarnate, turns bis eyes away 
from suffering or screens it with bis dazzling 
brilliance Beethoven opens his arms to all 
sufferings and leads them to Joy 

The benefaction of his music does not 
rest only on his large and profound buma 
nity comparable only to that of Shakespeare* 


great composer Schubert while vonng 
in'* 1®®® j Beetho^n often worn with dge 
y^'hout daring to damsa 
T ” Schubert said to one of hrs 


who shares tho bread of daily life with all 
To thosowho know how to listen to Beethoven 
his music seems to bo a religious light, 
a revelation of tlio Infinite of that Double 
Infimict Ibat which is env doping us and 
that which is within us Beethoven passes 
Ibriigli our hearts that ecstasy in which 
J If Audreas StumpiT (lb23) found 
Beethoven sitting on a grassy sward in 
a valley near Vienna contemplating tho 
starry heavens— that ecstasy which Bee- 
thoven made to shmo with tho palpitation 
of tho stars, m tho sublime Adagio of one 
of his Quatrets. (in E flat opus 59, dedi 
cated to Count Rasumoffsky ) 

My Spint, said Beethoven to Stumpff 
mounts up to tho Prime Source (Urqnelie) 
from which flows luoxhaustibly tho stream 
of tho wholo creation Iho things that 
would penelrato tlie heart must come from 
on high otherwise wo have only notes 
bodies without soul raero mud The 
homaa spirit should build out of tho earth 
where tho divmo «pirk had been sent • 
banished as it were for a time and like tho 
, peasant tho human spirit 

should blossom and fructify thus enriched 
and roultiphod it should go back to the 
SouFM from winch it had emerged ’ 

Thus tbo genius of Beethoven appears as 
a perecDial stream of Life which flows 
Drquello Iho Pnmo Source, 
and with thousands of human streams 
mingling with ono another goes back to the 
original spring Thus tho great musical 
genius IS tho mediator between the human 
and tho divine and he is fully con'=cious 
almut the magic character of the Art of 
which be is the Sovereign 

Music said Beethoven is tho nonmatenal 
entrance into a world that is the highest 
in our knowledge itisaworld which envelops 
mankind and yet it cannot grasp that world 
fuUy Music IS tho revelation which is 
higher than all philosophy all wisdom It is 
the Sacred Wine that esalts the soul up to 
the region of New Birth unto a New Child 
hood and I am the Bacchus who presses that 
magniDcent wine for human beings — wine that 
makes them God intoxicated God is nearer 
than anybody else to me in my Art He 
vvho would understand once only my music 
sh^be free from misery m which tho 
olh^ Me engulfed’ (Conversation with 
Bettina Brenfano 1810) 

These are words of illnmination We who 
have vcrihed on ourselves their efficacy we 
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cm bear witnessto thoir propbetic value Two 
women of Ins age measured the compreben- 
sivenesa of the ^otds, through therr 
intuition of love nod of genius Bettma 
Brentano was so fascinated as to dare writing 
to Goethe “None has any doubt on the mailer, 
but I declare that Beethoven marches long 
in advance of the thoughts of the whole 
humanity andl have doubt as to whether i\e 
shall e\or bo able to capture his thoughts 
fully” (ISIO) 

Ihereaa of Qrunsvik, "T}ie Tuonortal 
Bcloicil”* old and lovely, long after the death 
of him who loved her, wrote in her diary 

• Beethoven used that name m a letter which 
had been discovered amongst his intimate papers 
after his death and ''hich were supposed to have 
been addressed to the Hungarian Counters Theresa 
of Bronavik Although certain doubis subsist still 
on that identification, it is no Icas certain that 


“Beethoven had outpasaod his age as well 
as ours His epoch did not onderstand him 
A Chmt, without comparison”* 

Romain Roli.in'd 

Translated from the ongiiuil French 

B\ Dr IvALt Das Naq 


profound affection united Beethoven with tiie 
Bruasviks ilo dedicated to Theresa the lovely 
Sonata for piano (opus 78) and to her brother 
Franz the famous Appohsiomta (opus 87) Theresa 
never married and after the destli of Boetboven 
she consecrated her life to the service of tho poor 
She was the Grot to found m Europe a founalmg 
hospital 

• Theresa, profoundly Chnstian m spmt. wished 
to say »a this phrase (written in Itench m the 
ongiim text) that she is not permitted to compare 
Beethoven with CiinsL but that mamtammg all 
proportion Beethoven was a Cbnsr. 


INDIAN I’EUIODIOALS 


Opium and Qovemment Etcise Policy 

In Welfare Hr C F Aadrons has 
concluded his senes ol informing aad onl- 
«pulen articles on the Oovernments opium 
policy In hi3 last article he says — 

A MorJ of praise must be Riica (or much of 
tho coatvnU ot tho Oovvrnmeat of Indus own 
lettir to the Province^, when it turns aside ‘Winj 
perversely and stupidly recommcndiDc the 
Ooinmission on tlpmm ot ISOd and taecs tho hard 
facts of tho excessive consumption in India at the 
present time over large aivas Sections 4 ^d j 
laiho lA-Ucr’ which I shall quote in fw' jeavo 
veev lUAle la l>j djisooed, os \ ball and frank 
statement of the evils of opium addiction cxistuiK 
wilhoul any senocs control in Indix 

The following is the text of sections A and 3 
of the Lt.t*er •— 

boction 4 M hile tliero are large areas m Inria 
where tho consumi tion of opium ivr head of the 
jwpuU’ion 13 con iJerablj lower tnan tho standard 
ofs gilmulo consumption laid down b” tho Ltagno 
ot hauons whiLb is bOO luillignwn u s per head 
l-cr annum (equnalont to <a little over 0 soer* per 
10 O'.'O of tho I'opulaticn n..r annum) tl e con ump- 
tion m dilTtivat parts of India, and in diflerent 
areas in ore and the s-nie province, shows verj 
large v »r auons, and Ihtro are places where the 
consump'icA p<.r head verj* lorsclj exceeds the 
Leagues standard 

bection \ As examples I am to mirntmo the 
fodo\ mg — 


1 Tho whole of Burma, where of course 
smoliog IS nfe-both among the Chineso and 
amoQg (he oMcr liurmao<i. coDSumptioo is as 
high as lo (0 20 tunes the standard of the Leagiie 
of Nations in districts full of Chinose like Rangoon, 
Ta\oy Mcnrni and about 5 times that standard m 
tho whole of Burma on the average 

2 The Brahmaputra \ alley in Assam whoro 
there IS both smoking and eating consumption 
IS as high as 30 times the T eague of Nations* 
staodatd in tho Frontier Di^trats, and average 8 
to 0 times tho League s standard for tho whole of 
Assam 

S Onssa and lliduapore. Consumption 13 about 
three limes tho League s standard 


4 The Northern Circus of Hadms Consump- 
tion IS about four times the l.eague s standard (but 
ten times the standard m one district). 

5 Sind— where consumption is about six times 
tho Leagues standard 

6. Central Provinces and Berar Consumption 
u about three times the L''agu0 s sUndanl on the 
averago and five times in Berar 

7 Tho districts peopled by tho Sikhs Con- 
sumption 13 about (our timc^ tho standard on (ho 
avcTige. and in some districts 8 to 13 Umes tho 
standard 

j adiointng Riiputana eg. the torthem 

di»tri''ls of Bombay- -where the consumplicn is 
abcut i> to o timea tho Leogne’a standard. 

T, BJiiodnstrial centres like Calcutta (7 timo.) 
^mbay (7 tiraesX Cawnpore (n timesi 1 ncknow 
?i ifadraa (i times), Ahmodalad (7 bme*) 
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10 A few p’ac «9 m the Deccan like Poona, nomendaturca \iz lUbii fiiU Shnvut, 

Alimednacrar (I to 0 tiracs the stanlanl) beth Munshi Moiilvi Sjed Miira, Mr etc. b> 

■^11 Iwlated places like tlio NiUris (o\er 3 which to aldre^s dilTercat men R, 

Umes) and Benares (over 0 times tho standard.) fnsm„' and troul Icsorao to remc nber \hc=>o Uno 

It seems ccartliat in j laces where tho con disUncliOBS and Uicn some pcoj lo havo a fancy lor 

sumption IS so luuh there is a likelihood of -djiise a certain prefix and thc> do not like bctD„ 

and it appear^ to the Government of India that addrc».jod m anv other waj „f„,,i,K 

it would be well to consider whether any speciA > Wo should select a suitable day— i rolciabli 
measures aro necessary and practicable to reduce somo full moon-day m sprms or autumn — mu 

t le consumption and prevent abuse m such areas cclelrato it every scar os a national festival m 
In Assam and Burma, of course, special mcastuca which all Indians incapc tiva of all casto or com 
of restiKtion have already been taken and there raiinal ovnsidcralions should lurfako 
it would only bo necessary to consider whether 0 Wo should ilso havet a national ilM anu 
..nv thing further can bo done either in tho provinco motto loi^asUntlv remind us of our nationalism 
as a whole or in parbcular parts of it 7 If possibto wo must liavc a national pars 

If tho very frequent asservation not only of in all important places. It must Invo llinau ana 
tlie Govern nent of mdia, but of the local Govern lam temples. Sikh Thakurdwara. Muslim mo3|u& 

ments m this matter were entirely genuine beyond Chnslian chnrch Parsi live temi lea and Jewish 
even tl o point of self deception and they were synaisOguc. 
unmistakably anxious to reduce consumption even ^ 

at the sacrifice of revenue then tliere aro two very 
easy methods of testing their absolute sincerity — 

U) I et the stair employed for detection of 
opium smuBrhng bo appreciably mcrcascd oiil of 
the rcientie gained from the Oovenme I salt of 


Wauted An At Nation 

Prof Diwan Chand Sharma nshtly 
observes in Wcifaic — • 

We are not as Ai nation nor are wo a 112 nation 
..j,.... f — Wo are a C3 nation a nation which consists of 

of purchasers open to public lasi^tion be made men whose health is very poor whose vitality >3 
compulsory The fall in o pium copumpticn would \ixy low whose energy is cxt^moly limited 
at once bo found to be largi^much larger inde^ whoso capacity for work is meagre and whooO loy 
than any reduction obtained by incr^io„ the jo the mere fact of living is non-cxistenL Eow 
price of opium The amount ] urcha^able at one can wo think oorselves to bo otherwise when the 
oustomcroa one day should be reduced average expectation of Ufa of on Indian is only dJ 
at the same time vhcro'cr it is still as high as years when most of tho infants tliat are bom 


(2) In the bhek spots let the opium orTcred 
for sale at the licensed opium shops be ration^ 
down yearly year and a registration of names 


d tolas. 


never bora with a long lease of life and when for 
our womenfolk tho duties of motherhood mean a 
lifc-ond death struggle 

As an example of what may bo achieved 
by combined individual and national elTorts 
which he advocates for India, lie instances 
the case of England 

la Facland tho slogan is —better health for 
every body There is a progressive decrease in 
the general rate of mortality tliero every year 
The President of the British Medical Association 
said m luB presidential address this year that the 


Obstacles to Indian Social Unity 

Mr Jyoti Swamp Gupta points out in 
Welfare some of the obstacles in the way of 
Indiau social unity and makes suggestions 
whereby they may be overcome The 
things which he has in mind will bo under 
stood from the following sentences — 

1 It was an evil and inauspicious dav when rate of morteiity in EogTand had fa!le^*by "nearly 

tlenommahonal school®, colleges hostels and one Imlf w the last fifty years and that a large 
Universities were started in the country They percentage of humanity can now outrage tho 
became the centres from which the Hindus and p^mists three score years and ten S r George 
Muslims began to look upon themselves as separate Newman, Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of 
entities Health gave it out sometime back that tho English 

2 Very often we are distmgu shed as belonging people had put at least a dozen years onto the 

to different communities and different parts of average life Wheio two adults died befoie oniv 
Ind a by our dress Dunug communal note the one infant dies now In England they have routed 
xnffiMS make their dastardly attacl s on members ttie great pestilence and won victones over diseases 
of the other relig on simnlv because they recognise wh ch are more splendid than the A ictories of 
tliem as belonging to a different religion by their aVatfirloo and Trafcilgar The Black Death killed 
dress Dress is responsible for the growth of half the population of England in the fourteenth 
commimalism and provincialism Hence it is centory but the Black Death no longer constitutes 
absoiuteiy necessary to have a common natuinal a menace to the life of the English people Plague 
*^^ 0 ® wu 1 . j n. wsed to make London like a deserted house m the 

j n* T® b'uerent people we have to sixteenth century and smallpox used to claim 
i 4 forms of salutations and greetings and tens of thousands of mhabitants as its victims but 
sometimes also a little these scourges of mankind are now conquered 
or avk^dnes. So haTO diseases like lepKSr lyplioZand d.othe™ 

4 >¥« nave got a uewilaermg number of disappeared and ceased to impose very heavy toll 
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OD the lives of old and yoang Of course Englasd 
EtiU suffens from tuberculosis, cancer and then* 
mati'in but men are trying their level best that 
the English peopio should be nd of these pests of 
manbnd also. 


Veneration for Ancestors 
We read m the Light of the East — 
Every great nahon whether of the past or 
the present, haa. or has bad when it was a great 
nation, the deepest veneration for the memory of 
its ancestors. The most ancient docnmeats of 
India 3 civilisation already speat of honours render 
ed to Uio fathers similar if not equal to the 
worship rendered to the gods The same ancestor 
worship charactenscd the an lent avilisations of 
China. Japan Egypt Rome and Greece. 

One can truly say that attachment to the ances 
tors and a vivid remembrance of tneir deeds is 
one of the most essential features of civilisation 
Haniind therefore only rises above the savage 
state into wtudi it ever tends to relapse, owing to 
the efforts of several generations If we are civt 
lised today we owe it as much to our ancestors 
as to ourselves On the other hand as witnessed 
by several countries of the West to-day avilisa- 
ban e<K3 down with worship of tradition and of 
those that handed it over to os All the immora 
lity or amorahty preached openly by European 
and Amencan newspapers their tales of divorces 
their nude pictures, the materialism blatant in 
their pages go band in hand with the foreetfolness 
or even scorn of the diedi-nval or the Mid Victo- 
rian. Thus in olden times Roman virtue <ank 
apace with the respect for the moimajontm the 
rule laid down br the ancients. 

We owe them life and with bfe not only tlie 
enjoyment of civilisation but also every other gift 
It ghtly do the Ten Commaadments place immedi 
ately after onr duty to worshio the one true God 
to sene Him and to honour Uis came the great 
commaudmeot which also is equal to the first 
'^bou si alt honour thy father aud mo her And 
history confirms their promise that thou mayest 
Uve long for these nations alone have lived long 
who loved their fathers and mothers and— lor 
their sake— loved their race and tried to keep 
It alive. 

I^or do we only love onr anceafors We pre- 
serve as sacied treasures the memonrs of (ncir 
heroic and holy deeds. 


The Three Jewels of Jainism 
Tnc Tama Ga cUe observes — 

The Three Jewels of the Jama faith are Snmjal. 
DaTha la right intuition or faith SJimyok Gyana 
right knowledge and isamyaK Clantra right 
conduct. A combined acquiaition of these thim 
leads toljirvana, tho ultimate goal of atme Jamas 
spiritual life. 

An old Jama work defines Samjak Darvaaa as 
Sradhaua. le. intutive faith in the Tattvartbas lo 
in the true significance of the nature of things. It 

61-12 


means a full belief in the reality that ondcrlics all 
phenomena of nature. This is gamed when one 
realizes the true importance of the seven Taltvas 
as enumerated by the Jams These are Jiva, Ajiva, 
Asrava Dandha. Samvara. Nirjara and Mobslia or 
Nirvana. 

Samyak Gyana is nght knowledge of the ultimate 
reality of thmj^ It comes as a flash of intuition 
by le^ng an mtensely pure and ascetic life or by 
a study of Jainism both with regard to its origin 
and 1(8 contents 

The third jewel Samyak Charitra, is n'^ht 
conduct, both for house-holders and ascetics The 
roles for laymen are designed to prepare them for 
following the harder disaplme of Tabs or Monks 
n conme of bme 


India 8 Qreatness 

The editor of the "ioung Theosophist 
writes — 

la the Conrse of his address to the graduates 
of the Calmtta University at its Convocation 
Prof Jadunath Sarkar the Vice-CbaacelJor 
enunciated a proposibon that the chief belief that 
a certain caste was the eldest son of the Creator 
or that a particular nee was the chosen seed of 
the Lord or (bat particular country was destined 
by Providence to lord it over all others was 
opposed to ecieutific truth contrary to the teaching 
of history, and fatal to the world s peace and 
progress In maintaiDing this, the learned Vice- 
Chancellor emphasised that no nabon could be 
great unless it realised that the snpreme valne of 
the community of life and thought rested m the 
transcending of the bamers of caste and creed 
the pnvileces of birth and commnnai peculiarities. 
We assvCiate ourselves whole heirtely with these 
sentiments of the V ce-Chancellor and earnestly 
appeal to our readers to make India great by 
acting ID a spirit of brotherhood with all fellow 
t>eiD..3 irrespective of caste or creed That will 
indeed make the task of the Lord easier m 
eatablisbing peace m this country as against the 
present stnfes between the various sections of the 
Community 


Indian Revolntionariea 

"Pohticus opines m The Volimtea — 

The existence of the revolutionary party may 
have Its influence o\er the government as well 
as on the of’er parties that praich peace or peace- 
ful war It may remind the country of the depth 
of the wound and register the intensity o* the 
pain felt It may warn the government that all 
is not well It may be one of tho signs and 
symptoms of existing injusbce of a deep natonal 
sore With all that one wishes that the revolu 
tionaiT had never existed and Lid used his gifts 
^shmo in other ways and in other paths of 

But whether we wiU it or not, whether he is a 
^rable nr an undesirable the revolutionary has 
been a fixture m the struggle for freedom I 
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cannot commend either his negative ideal or his 
methods. But 1 hnovr that the country and the 
government have to bear him since he would not 
be wiped out unle»3 hts temper his point of view 
were changed \et no government can ndtlect 
the fact when some of the best brains coming 
from some of the highest families set about 
subverting it by all possible means I»or can the 
leaders of the people neglect such a movement 
since such noble youths engaged in revolutionary 
activities are the be t material for turning out 
the most devoted ben ants of the land m other 
Beids. 

I think that it is waste of blood and endeavour 
for the revolutionary to act as ho does With 
such an intense patnoiiem with such an instinct 
for the service of his countrymen with such a 
zeal ft r reform it were better to trv to free his 
country by other means To be ready to die for 
one s country is no doubt a great thing but it 
is greater still to live for it— to live a life of 
constMt service and sarnfice. How profitable 
would It be i' the confligratory fire of the 
revolutionary that seeks to consume the foreigner 
were to transmute itself into the steady and 
Client flame of fenent service to his country 


Hand spinning as a Supplementary 
Industry 

Mr C Eajagopalachari writes m the 
Mysore Economic Journal 
,n Commission is among other things 

**®“*’*’^®“®“**ry occupation to fill 
idle hours of our agncujtural population Actual 
apenmente have proved beyond doubt, the 
validity of the claims made on cehalf of the 
Charkha in this i-Mpect There can be no satisfao- 
1^7 V problem of rural poverty m 

India other than the removal of the dnnk temnta* 
tiOD and the revival of hand spinmng ^ 

Hi^spinnmg is the only supplementanr 
indusw that cmi be taken Sp by the^wS 
agricultural popuUtion in the dry areas of ^ 
industnes that may be su^eSrf 
can be taken up only ^ to a very limited ^ntln 
particular localities Most, of them are not feasible 
market for the products 
m the neighbourhood Again they are not snitabln 
of the necesLi? skill or^® 
mS ‘°outIkv‘“* eduialion aptitade S 

mil ai outlay Hand spinning la the 

tmm 

anne^^ '^*th its poor retm-n has 


The Man-eating Microbe 

After mentioning the bacilli of dysentery, 
diphtheria and tuberculosis and tbo germs 
of the two venereal diseases and describing 
Iheir ravages Mr Thurman B Kico observes 
III the Oriental Watchman and Herald of 
Health — 

These and other death dealing microbes aro 
rrapODSiblo for more deaths in a day than all 
those caused bi wild beasts in the entire history 
of our country Wo have heard it said tint 
certain persons with reputations for being fighters 
^uld whip their weight of wildcats. Me should 
like to see flia man who could whip one ten 
thousandth of his weight of tiiberdd bacilli Strong 
men not infrequently dio of a pin scratch, because 
It opens tfao door for the man eatmg microbe 

It IS true lhat these germs are very small lut 
ihey are deadly for all that, Mhat families iirs. 
ilicrobo does have ’ bhe makes the old woman 
who lived in a shoe look like a rank amateur A 
baby microbe under favourable conditions is 
m about ten minutes of age it is a parent 
at hiMf an hour and at 'he end of an hour is a 
P^dparent Its progeny after twen^ four hours, 
11 It should continue to reproduce itself at the rate 
of ouo divisiDn each half hour and under favour 
ab e codmons many haefena can beat that, will 
be atout 17 000 OCw 000 000 of other maneatiog 
“lOKbe^ each a fighter and each a chip off the 
old block 

Though a single g^m is small th« sum of its 
progeny, after three or four days of 
mumpiK^tion makes a mass larger than a lion 
.prebislonc tnonoster It 
® comparatively simple and easy matter 
I ceim of certain kinds and after 
two days of culUvalion have enough to kill the 
entire population of large cities 


Mathemalica as Pine Art 

1^ yenlyanathaswamy MA, PhD, 
U bo cmlnbuteb to the Benares Hindu 
Uniiersity ilagaMe a thoughtful, i.ell 
writlen and Buggesliro article on ‘Malhe- 
mahra as Pine Art’ Wo g.re below two 
paragtaphs from it. 

th6^moHl?if^nf^®c:'* schools accordms to 

me amount of Suppression we demand or are 
a>a|“«a‘l and the Eomaa 
T>'' . uominant note of clas<;ie Arf its 

the lowe5 emoboual levl 

SbhS" It I? hasilr achieves 

“ isits-tb's 
that'lestEJcencLlmSfS 

wn steeds 
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she demands is the transmutation of emotton info 
the intellectual plane for she dwells on the 
heiehls with the Cosmic Deities rapt ja the 
unfolding Rhythm of Form 


Buddha Diy Celebration m India 
We aro glad to read in the first number 
of Biiddhist India — 

The dawn of the two thousand four hnndred 
and seventieth year of the Buddha Era which was 
initiated by AsoVa the Buddhist Emp^r of 
Ind a marhs a new spirit on part of 
Ruddhials from Ceylon Burma. Chittazontr Nepal 
Kal mpong Mysore, Bombayand Hindus of different 
proviucea of India, tour decades bach the vast 
majority of the Indians had almost forgotten all 
about Lord Buddha and His Message of Unily, 
Universal Love and Brotherhood »nd (he epread 
of anoent Buddhist culture and literature in the 
East and the West formed the monopoly of oriental 
scholars of Europe and Amenca. With the ^vent 
of a few Buddhist organisations inlolndathe 
inowiDg interest taken by broad mmded Uindos 
of India, and tho zealous attempts of Buddhist to 
restore the histone position of Buddhism as a 
lelisioa o! India the ^ew \ear of 24 0 foiins a 
landmark in tho history of Buddhism tn Mudeni 
India. Indiaus who professed different systems 
of religiou in India, leaders scholars and people 
have come forward to commemorate (he Buddha 
Day in the land of Buddha, or Buddhas. Until the 
adrent of the Moslems into India, the Indians 
professed Ouddtusiu They were the scholars the 
tniisionanes, the artists and what not, who unfurled 
the Sacred banaer of Dhanna not onlv in Indu 
but to the oversea lands— to China. Korea. Tibet 
Burma, Cevlon Siam etc. AshvsRhosha NaEarjuna. 
Asanca \ asubandbu Diponkara. SaniaraksiU 
were all Induns and it is Iberefora not etnioce 
that Uiry should as of yore take lively interest to 
the luriheranco of the Indian yet universal retiinon 
in the exploratiou of the vast Swskntaod Pali 
literatures, as well as those now m the diOerent 
lansuaeca of Asia, of act and aichitcctarai ren ains 
which onemated wilh the advent of Buddhism 
It IS therefore quite in the fitness of things that 
the Hindus should participate in the Buddha 
Bay ceKbraUon nay organise it in hr^y centres 
where there was none oetore 


EarichmeQt of Indian Literature 
ilr J N C Ganguli writes in the 
loung Men of India — 

In order to enneh Indian literature pro&o 
ought to be used profusely since even now song 
1 tcraturo has a d ^proportionate plioo in the 

S nbhcat ons horo and there. Since the days of 
lam Mobon Roy the importance of prose was 
fnlty realised as opposed to the Sancknlic fwhton 
of having even chemistiy and medicine la verse 
Thus more critical essays have to bo produced in 
literature and prose translabcns ought to be mada 
of the master m nds of the world Mere namea 


can never inspire a nation— for this, the thoughts 
ol the giant intellects have to be impoited from all 
parts of the world This is true of Western 
coontnes otherwise there is no explanation for 
the great demand for the translations of foreiga 
classics m every country in Europe. This will be 
possible m India when the vernaculars are used 
more widely not only in the uDiversiiies ana law 
courts but in all the higher walks of life It will 
be right to say that the great works of Western 
philosophers have no ment on m our vernaculars 
HOC those of the poets aud artists. Such cultural 
neglect is becoming day after day really culpable 
Science, which is (be basis of modem iifo and 
civilisation will pot be at all found in the veiua 
cnlais, except perhaps as a few juvenile readers 
Apart from its many branches tho elementary 
formulation of the more common ones has not as 
yet taken place. Science Pnmers for schools and 
colleges have not even the piocer vernacular 
glcbsary of terms since such words caunoc be 
found Although such attempts are beicg made in 
certain Quarters a g the Calcutta Sahnya Fansat 
the result has been very meagre and therefore 
nugatory Sanckntio philosophical terms are not 
understood today because of the poverty of the 
SaD«km)c vernacular dialects Word coming is 
admitted to be one of tho best avenues for the 
assimiUtioo and imporlalion of tboUKbt and here 
the vetnaculais fad bemuse of the want of thought 
units There is not a single vernacular hook in 
hikber maihematics whether Indian or \\ estem 
and It IS on instance of a subject native to the 
soil The same bold| good roughly with regard 
to medicine ibemistry astronomy eto- 

The country is appiarently keen on politics 
but if the question is raised How many solid 
books on poliucs and sociology are available in the 
^rnaculars ? the answer will bo a direct negative. 
It IS because there is no systemat'C politiuil and 
socul (biakmg language fmlcivn&g thought in all 
ages western political sot al theories ought 
ceiUiniy to be known in India more generally 
logeiber with what there is m ancient Indian 
thought itself £,0Domic3 is in a similar plight. 


Sboclt Tastics m Social Reform 


Mr 3L Madhava Bau observes in the 
CHiiara High School ^aga^ine — 

It all imrortant stages of the Worlds progress 
leaders of Soaeiy have been divided into two 
groups one advocating what would m m htary 
language be called a massed frontal attack on 
social abusee and the other advocating social 
reform on the Imes of east resistance. 

He does not favour the latter method as 
the following paragraphs will show — 


in the .^encan ship (we believe it was th« 
Lusetania) which was torpedoed by German sab- 
marines the be<t doctors had tmd to restore 
his vght but had fmled. The shock given by the 
torpedoes led to wa ling and weeping and wnegmg 
of liMds food mothers went crazy with anxiety 
for their ofT^pneg I at the shock instantaneonsly 
removed the thick film before the t Imd man s 
eyes and ccn. etejy restored his sight Nations 
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frequently go purblind to tlieir soaal ills, and it 
IS only a great shock that can open their eyes. 
It %ras the Muslim nots of 1933 that opened the 
eyes of the Pandits of Multan to the necessity of 
reclamabon to Hinduism and made them take back, 
mto their community a Brahmin Lady vrho had 
embraced the Muhammadan faith Ihe shock thus 
comes sometimes from without but sometuncs it 
has rendered from Muthin. 

No fortress is impregnable to devoted troops 
Port Arthur was deemed impregnable but fell in a 
few months before the heroic assaults of General 
Kogis troops. The sacrifices of the Japanese were 
great, but not disproportionate to the Tnomentoos 
r^ulL Long rootM customs seem unconquerable 
mey cannot be starved out hko fortressea The 
human mind ouails at tne idea of frontral assaults. 
Weak generals devise flank attacks which are 
dispersed before they are well on the wav The 
selfishness of vested interests is ever on the alert, 
to repel inroads from whatever direction An able 
Md intrepid general anses who deems a sustain^ 
Rental assault to be the cheapest m the long ran 
The very magnitude of the task the forlornness of 
tho hope awakens the necessary elan among the 
young which spreads by moral contagion and the 
invincible citadel is carried in a few rushes It is 
thus that m history invincible customs have fallen 
and not by feeble tactics which are honoured by 
the name of Reform on the lines of least resistance’ 


Religion and Politics 

Pandit Chamupati M A tells us to Tke 
Vcdic Magaxme -- 

countries that are today sdf governing 
proceeded 

hand in h^nd with the straggle for polib 
cal freedom In England KeformaUon ^and 
Kenaissance were two mutually convertible terms. 

history political upheavals have been 
invariably by successful campaigns for 
religious reform Politi^ subjection is an outward 
disease is in the internal 
working of the social organism The outlook of 
toe <»mmanity has to be broadened from within 
m tK of it^^s given its due place 

Only a novice in poliUcs 
Swarajya for India wthoS 
nJbt® depressed • classes the fundamental 

^ progress wi h the rest of the 

m P^'Sht of the widow and of the early 

forl poshed into the meshes of wedlock 

?elg ou 3 someso-caUrf 

min^M 18 to the senona- 

K^nift w Hr,®'®,*!' barrier in toe way of bis 

which dominance of the pnesthood 

S M ar^mad^S^'S 

selves is alon™ rSn^W?"'®® 

Ihe wnler does not contend that a country has 


to be made a moral and social Uptopia, heforq it 
IS fit to fight for ita political rights. No politically 
freo counj'y is free from moral and social cviLs, 
Wbat 18 contended in this article is that betause 
of the lower political status from which a subject 
community has yet to nsc, special moral stamm 
IS require of its members to cope with the 
exigencies of Uio unequal struggle, it is going to 
put up In free countries politicians ovra ol 
dubious moral purity may hold the helm of affaira 
ID subject nations spotless moral character is the 
foremost qualification of leaders What force is 
there to purge tho nation of its moral and social 
inquitics, If not religion ? 


Madras Goes Ahead 
Wo read in Sin Dharma — 

The first province m India to enfranchwe 
women to its Legislature the first m which a 
woman was nominated (tho first also along with 
tho Punjab for a woman to have contests a 
scat 10 open election) to iL Madras has the honor 
also of being first m liaviog unanimously elected 
a woman as tho Deputy President of tho Lenslah'® 
Council While coagratuliting SnraatiMuthulakshmi 
Ammal M, L C on Uio groat honour that has 
been done to her we congratulate the olh®f 
memb^ of tho Legislative Council on toeir 
chival^ in having bestowed it upon her _ , 

In ois opening address to the Madras CoQhCto 
the Governor gave out certiun interesting facts 


alMut the polling by women at tho recent clwtions. 
Of tho llO 536 women voters in the President 
there were about 100274 registered voters in 
cont^ted constituencies, and 103 percent went 
wine wm lathe previous elections in 
out of 82367 registered voters, 9361 or 11^6 
per cent went to the polls With proper facilities 
at the pollmg booths for lady volunteers to guide 
their eisters how to exercise their franchise and 
perhaps also a lady polling officer we are sore 
Ibo percentage will show a still more considerable 
increase We are also happy to note that the 
madras yniversity has five lady members on its 
Senate— Miss Serena E J Zachanas BALI 
weeted by the registered graduates Miss K. L 
Ronsmya, B 4 L T by toe Academic Council and 
l^we M A ’\L So. Mrs Paul Appaswaim 
BA ^bc Mre R Lakshmipati B A nommaled by 
the ChaoecUor 

But Others Left Behmd 

„ The rejoicing of Madras at this honour to. its 
won^hood is however very maeh tempoed by 
too oisappo otment at the unjust treatment which 
toe sister provinces have received at the hands 
m tueir respective Governments sadly lacking 
Legislature in India 
except Madras has women members 

Child Marriages Forbidden in China 
The same magazine notes that 

of Shantung has forbidden early 
mamagea and has issued a circular to ill the 
magistrates in the province to that effect. No boy 
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under the aj;e of 18 shall bo allowed to manr 
and DO Ctrl shall be allowed to many under 
the a„o of 16 And the Chmese Knommtone 
<^oeres3 adopted resolutions m fa\our of equal 
political economic, and education rights between 
men and women 


Progress of Women in Turkey 

We read m the same magazine — 

Bedrie Hanoum has been appointed to the most 
important Government rxisit on yet granted a 
•woman by the Turinsh Republic, namely Uead of 
tho Bureau of Hygiene. 


Indian States and Women’s Rights 

According to Sin Dharma — 

The Indian States are peculiarly fortunate in 
being able to effect reforms in social and other 
conditions, unhampered by the neutral attitude 
of the Oovernroeot, as they are id British India. 
In Daroda. a Ckimmittee has been appointed to 
eoq^uire into the wortang of the law preventing 
child raamage, which has been in force lor the 
last 20 years and recommend how to make it 
more effective The Ruler of Bharatapur lo a 
. recent Prodamatiou has forbiddei early marriage 
in bis State. In Travancore and Cochm women 
can V te for and sit m the r T^egislative Councils 
and they actually do so In Travancore. a lady is 
a mem&r of the Government In Mysore, recently 
the proposal to give women tho right for voting 
and memticrBbip of the Representative Assembly 
and the Legislative Cmncil was adopted by a 
majority after *'a foil dress debate for over two 
houra The measure received support from un 
expected quarters, in spite of the opposition of 
the usual nnd. It is expected m all quartera tbit 
Snmati Paxvathi Amma] Cbandrwshekaraier will 
soon be nominated to the Council and we can 
assure the State that she will be an acqnsiton 
to lb Mysore in the meanwhile nominated 
her to the D strict Board of Bangalore Mrs 
Madurabai Fcbgavlar ILadv S irgeonl to the Eadur 
District Board and Mrs Mandvaa B A and &1 ss 
Lewis (Lady Surgeon) to the Kolar Distnct Board 


'Yoga Mtmansa 

lo^a Mtmansa may be roughly desenbed 
as a quarterly journal devoted to an expo- 
sition with illustrations of the general 
principles underlying the Togio poses their 
physical culture and therapeutical valae 
their claims in the field of psychophysiology, 
etc. Physical cnltunsfs medical men 
experimental psychologists and those who 
are dashed as general readers sbonld find 
the periodical interesting end instructiva 


Tiiu Pan Alwar 


27ic Indian Educator has been giving 
short accounts of the saints known in South 
India as Alicars The following extract 
relates to Tiru Pan Alwar 

It IS folly * smgs habir to ask of a Saint 
what his casta is for the quest for God and 
manifestation of Divine grace have been witnessed 
in grades of human societv without distinction 
of high and law Tiru Pan Alvar is tho Vaisnava 
counter port of the Saiva Nandanar Though bom 
of the lowest casto Tim Pan Alvar has been 
accorded one of the highest places among the 
\aisiiava saints 

There is a short poem of 10 stanzas which forms 
Tiru Pan Alvar B oontnbution to tho Aalayira 
Prablutndam and the foIIowiDa lines are rendered 
from that poem 


He heavy karmic load of my past lives that 
bound 

Me to the earth removed Ue and made 
me His Slave ! 

Not that alone He entered me and did in ma 
reside ' 

I know not what great tapis I performed to 
deserve this boos 
It IS (he gracious Heart alone of Rangosatha 
M^ere marcy s self eternally resides 
That made my humble soul His serf 


Need of Higher EducatioD of Oirls 
IVe read in the Social Seritce Quarterly 
The state of aviiizat on whidi any particular 
nation has reached can be gauged from the condi 
tions ID which the educatioual work of tho nation 
IS earned on If the State spends a goodly portion 
of its revenues on educationalactivities if a large 
number of bull ant young persona have devoted 
Ibeir lives to the sacrod but humble work of 
traming young boya and guls of thcic countries 
into exoelleut citizens if the merchant pnnces in 
large business centres vie with one another m 
endowing eancational insti utious with their 
munificent donations if even the poorest of men 
deny themselves the comforta of life for tho future 
of Uieir prom sing children one may take it for 
granted that the nation w th all its gnevanccs and 
drawbacks is sure to nso to a high level of pros 
penty and era ncnce It is needless to comment 
on the conditions which prevail n india but I 
intend touching only one phase of the iroblem of 
education and tjiat is of (ha higher education of 
women How necessary the spread of higher 
tducai oh 13 in India today can be found from 
the scarcity of women teacher® women doctors 
and women social workers m certain spheres 
where women alone can do real effective worL 
In western countries women form a largo proper 
tjon of primary and socondarv school teachers 
m boys as well as girls schools On account of 
their zeal and devoUon they have impwcd the 
valae of tbeir syslcmatiC 
traning is highly assessed In the STifcm r,f 
socml work w find that wf hlv! vVi^fcw 
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really capable 'worlcra who can be safely entrusted 
with activities hie those of vigilance asspaadons 
ot rescue In short, as tne needs of society 

become highly complex it is veiy difficult to meet 
the demand for capable workers unless we adjust 
our educational system to our present require 
ments 


Ecoaotatc Consequences of the Calcutta 
Riots 


Mr Samarendranath Guha fells the reader 
in Labour 

The nots have done incalculable mischiel to the 
Marwan community of Calculla. The grasp of 
these businessmen from the north over the com. 
iiiercial industrial and economic life of the 
province is as complete as things can possibly be 


are other valid reasons why second hand boots 
appeal to me so much The new book ^^hichjoa 
hoy from the first hand bookseller’ (1 w sh to 
be excused for calling him so) comes to you 
-without any living associations From the pnnter 
to die bcwkseller there is no human bei^ who 
has taken an intelhgeot interest in the 
copy which you purenase You find that tne 
copies that are is«ued from the press are all exacuy 
alike There is no mdividualiiy about any one 
of them The second hand book on the contraiT 
has the personal human toudi aliout it (al^'j it ou^ 
proves to be a very rouah and dirty touch!) '^aU, 
reading it tor for the matter of that any volume or 
% popular novel from a circulaticg library "wmcn 
IS much in demasd) you come m contact with 
thousand thumbs that have turned over its pages 
As you proceed with it. you begin to take delight 
in constracting for yourself from internal 
—the pas^ges they have marked the notes mey 
have scribbled even the very odour they h^ve 


This commuQitv in parlifular was the target of .mnatfwl lo it and the Beneral manner m which 
theMahomedan hooligana from the ui^eouutn^ and |he? hSe * ban ded it— the true personality of 


being by nature the most timid and harmless of 
men Uicy had no other alternative but to close 
down all bu«iaes3 and keep themselves carefully 
guarded wuhin their bouses Burtabatar the 
lusiest part of the city therefore looked dull aod 
deserted and m the absence of any business for 
alout a month the marwan business men lost lacs 
and lacs of ruppees if not crores 

But the financial loss to this commumty had its 
repercussions on other classes of workers who ate 
eo intimately connected with them The carters 
the oooUea aod other labourers who generally can 
save nothing to fall hack unon in timc>ofemcr 
cen-y were hard hit oiviog to the suspension of 
business at Burrabazar aod some of tbem bad to 
Uvft on scanty diet for several days A Roeio* 
political uphc.'ival of such intensitr always brings 
misery in its tram but of all classes of people the 
worst 8ulT«!rer8 are the day labourers at whom it 
deals the most slut ning blows. 

But even the European merchants and manu 
facturers m Calcutta were not immune from some 
arnounl otfiaaDcal loss which fell to the lot of 
tiie Marwana Thev manufacture and import 
goods lo this country and it is bv the agencies of 
the Marwan and merchants and Uaniaos that 
they find a ready market in the country Tho 
conilusion becomes irresistible tl at the uropcan 
mcrrl aniR must have suffered lieavilv owing to 
the Hindu Mu«lim faoaiicism in Calcutta This 
thoulli-ean eje-opener to the buroancracy that 
it I* HI the mtere*.i of their own nationals that 
ail couimunal nots in the country should ho 
B ipprossed with an iron hand and suppressed as 
speedily M possible 


iney nave uauueu ii — me iiuo •- 

previous owner or reader ffor the two are noi 
always identical )— his age education 
tastes and inciioatjons His habits the joevitaine 
cups of tea having left indelible dtso-marks on tne 
cover and the cigarette ashes lying between taw 
leaves at vanous places of rest But above all yo» 
discover at once the industrious book worm wM 
has greedily devoured the whole volume 
cover to cover as afio the flining dilettante wa» 
has gone only haU w^y and has abandon^ 
further pur»uit. Thus through the second bant* 
book you smell the breath of many more bemgs 
besides that of the author 


Chinese Nationalist Spirit 
The editor of the Nahonal C/iwftrtt* 


Counal lieueio bolds that 


It 13 impossible for us in Ind a to remain uniu 
terested aod unmoved while China is in convol 
Slop Now especially when Indian troops are- 
landing on Chinese soil wo have a right to know 

what they aro there for and whether it is intend- 
ed Uiat they be used lo intimidate or coerce m 
any wav a kindred peop e nghtly struggling to^ 
be free' ilahatnxa Gandhi desent^s the purpo'e 
with which these troops are sent as in reality to- 
aid in suppressing China s bid for freedom 
and oslensibily to protect foreigners’ 
cannot l>cUeve that this is so for to believe 
•ould^bo to abandon all faith m ih® 


At the same time it is well that wo should 
endeavour lo obtain as much reliable information 
as possible as to the chracter of this powerful 
Qpsnigenoo of a nationalist spirit m China and as 
to Its relation to tho Christian movement in that 
land 


Roads and Civilization 

In tho opinion of Indtoit and FasUrt*' 
Afolors 

The histoiy cf Civilization may well I’O callM 
the history of rcad« and highways. Cotnausv- 
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cation hi3 always l»oco a most esaeatial wn re- 
c{ any eatatlisa&l vommurnty w ftcte 
poopio aro numerom aoJ their \ery numbcra 
demand reads for iho umtj and coheruico whicn 
13 essential to their preservation 

In tho earliest aviliiations of whiuiwc have 
record roads have pUicd a ^lUl part »n tbc 
crowih and preservation of nations. Natural 
hshways in ^la and Lurope have been utilized 
time and a^aai m tha f.nat mictratioas wheh 
bare chanced and rcciiazued the politicd maps 
of the two uontinenU innvimeraUe limea 
ilany of them lave b«n trodden ty so many 
millions of feet that they have Loco no well 
defined fachways, datioit tact, beyood thn t me 
Vnotvn to man at present. The famous hhylier 
Pass 10 Ind a. used by countless hordea rib tb flowed 
into Indias fertile plains from ^orthcra Am is 
one of the oldest of these natural highways. 
But tho earliest roads constructed I > aoy oation. 
Ko far 03 13 known at pri.scQt exists m Ancient 
LBypt. 

The same periodical states — 

No discussion of the history of roods would be 
complete withont mcntionioz the names of TUford 
and MacAdam The incicdible condition e< roads 
m England tn the I8lh century was doe to tho 
law ooopeUinK each parish to maintain its own 
roads. Later ibo esublisbmcnt of turnpike trusts 
and toll systems for maincainini; tho roads effected 
veiy ittde impr«%emeut owing to the tsnnrance 
and incompetence of those is charge. Telford 
worked out a pitch foundation for toads which 
prortri to be fairly satisfactory and MacAdam 
introdncod the idea of keepica sub*soiIs do and 
flim by a water pr<'Of tOi>d oocenog and 
adequate dra naze. dIacAdam s methods bare 
Wn the most lasting and bare bad a great 
effect upon road budding everywhere even 
to the present day 


The Calcutta All India Olympic Snorts 
We gather Iiotn ilv A G Noebreos 
article in the lou»^ J/e» of India on the 
Calcutta All India Olympic SpocU 

That the activities of the Indian Olympic Asso- 
ciation dunog the past tnonnium liave infused life 
and eathosusm into Indian track and field sports 
all over the oouotry must have heeo evident to tho 
crowds who witnessed the foal Olympic trials 'aX 
•he lieautiful Eden Gardens. Calcutta, on the blh 
Icbroary Over a hundred p eked athletes and 
Bwimcrs all of them specially selected as the best 
m their class as a result of proviocial Olympic 
meetings cond ictcd all over the Indian Empire 
lonmeycd to Calcutta from such distant points as 
Travanc^re. Dombay and Lahore la try for a pjam 
on the team that is to represent India at the IX 
Olympad. 

This goodly company of men comons ng Dindos 
nf all castes, loclud og Urahuisns, ^ubaipmadans 
Pvrsees, Anglo-Ind ans and Luropcins, wero so 
imbued with the fi int of sportsmaaship tl at racial 
and relgious dilfcrcnces were entirely submerged 
and the gathering took on the character of a happy 
family 


Tho five-milo oicot was won by D V 
Charan of Karachi In sivinmio" D D 
3(oclji of Bengal won both tho quarter and 
tho mile \bdul Hamid of the Punjab ivou 
lo tho 1 0 yard high hurdles contest. The 
half mile was won by 31urphy of lladras. 
The inilo was wou by \ cnkataramansitaoiy 
ol Mysore And so on 

The inter protincial mixed relay was the most 
thnllios race of the meetin.. and tho success of 
the ..al (cam. which won by a narrow margin 
over M^lro? was due only to tho supenonti of 
(heir sprinters. The outco ne of tho whole inter 
provincul contest dependoi on th s last event, for 
nad Itcngal lo L tho luojab would at least have 
tied for first place. 

It was lecidi^ not to enter an Indian team lor 
the bar Eastern Championship Games tlis year 
because of the ominous politual situation in China* 
Tho following genilcmeo were then proiisioaoJly 
chOicn to represent the Ind an Pmpiru at too 
AnistcnUm Oiymp ad in Ur’S Hall H inis. ilurpay 
Abdul IlamiA GhoUio 5Iunaza and Icnkatanunaii' 
swamy Two additional reserves were put on the 
list, tcntauicly viz Cbavau and Moolji tha swim 
mor A sub^idnry clifflinauon test will bo conduct^ 
in Lahore early \q 10.8 at whicb those ftlbletca 
will l>c required lo meet any challengers dovelopod 
u the course of the year before their ultimate 
select on is ratifinl > 

The Indian Olympic Association is now in a 
satisfactory flnsncial condition with over Rs. lOUOO 
on fixed deposit to her credit, and n fairly strong 
organisation reprcscslative of all the lost sporting 
element in tho country Tho Indian inovomcot 
beilves that the development of star athletes should 
always remain secondary to the greater Olimpio 
ideal of promoting m\<>s plav and recreation among 
tho youth of India. Tho YMC k too, Iw always 
cDosistcofly ma nlaincd this point of view believing 
that character initiative and manlmcsa cin only he 
devdoped on a strong physical fouadatiou Tho 
AU India meetings bnog tho divcrso races of India 
together on tho fncndly field of ^rt, and it is tho 
hope of all fnends of tiio Indiazi ylympio movcoicnt 
that these penud c meetings will bring about iliat 
Epntof loiaity and cohesion bewcen communiiica. 
on which the integrity and progress of the country 
depend 


Tho Greater India Society 

PraVuddha Bharat looks upou tho establish 
moot of this society as oue of tho happiest 
events of recent da>8 


To know oneself IS to bo strong Tho provcib 
KnowWi,o 13 lower is cover truer than m our 
To bpoome conscious of a glor ous heritage 
13 to bo filed with Urge Iioiks and indomit^o 
power Wo cannot therefore too h ghly ebtimT^^a 

tho ..luaol .acho venloro a. the fSinJat o” 5 

thw Society from Die naDonal po nt of view “ 
IroQi the scholastio stand rent aKo wu am 
sore It has a great usefulness and a hr kht f Unra 
Many of those who are assouated with the Sttoe^ 
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are 'irell knovn for their profound scholarship and 
enjoy international reputation It they take to 
their work, with earneatness as we hope they will 
do the achievements of the Society are bound to 
be very fiuiUul m the advancement of historical 
tnowledce and the Society may one day become a 
great centre of the study of Indology 


St Francis of Assisi 

Snampore College Magazine observes in 
the coarse of a character sketch of St Francis 
of Assisi that 

hrancia looked upon the world of Nature 
around wiUi a sense of kinship far above what was 
commonly felt in his day The objects of the 
outer vorld Mere to his eye not merely the 
works of God s creative hand but in themselves 
the expression of ILa eternal love and the channels 
by which it might reach and attract the heart and 
mind of man Coming from the essential life and 
love of the ^ost Uigb and intended to enrich and 
beautify the souls of His creatures the orbs of 
heaven the elemental forces of the world and 
eiCQ the expel lence of men in the midst of earthly 
cxistenoo might be regarding as m a real sense 
the foilow.«tr pnng ol everv true child of Cod 
It 13 this sense of the intimate union and 
commiisioa with Nature into which the human 
soul may enter that coestitutcs tae charm of 
krancis' Canticle of Ifa Sun In this respect, it 
nica h nher than the Hebrew Psalm 14S on which 

It IS fused 


their IS a good deal of truth id the argument often 
advanced that in relation to the (lovernment of 
Ir^ta there is room only for two parties— the party 
of the Government, alwa>s in power and the party 
of the iteopla or the non-official party 

In the Provincial Governments on the other 
band so far as the Tranferred Subjwts ^ 
concerned the party system can work well under 
normal conditions 


Value of Indian Lives 
The Telegraph Eeiieto exclaims — 

Hcmas Livss asd Their VALTrE 
Poor Sheikh Mahmdoo a Telegraph Peon died 
at the hands of the rowdies during the last commu 
nai not m Calcutta— and tiie benevole^ 
ment has given a generous dole about Rs 4(.W to 
his family 1 Apparently human lives in the lost 
and Telegraph Department are estimated at a- 
less value than that of a fox temer whose master 
was sometime ago compensated by the Murt of a 
moffnssil station by more than Rs loOl We nave 
heard from reliable sources that the same ebantt 
ble dole is extended to Postal officers and clerks 
as well A sub-postmaster at one of tlio motiussu 
stations in Assam was done with fever, jma 
wanted relief at the eailiest opportunity That 
opportonity did not come till thd officer saenneea 
bi» life in the discharge of his responsible duties 
and It IS said that his family received compenu 
tion to the extent of about Rs loO Such ts the 
value of our lives under the benevolent Post ana 
Telegraph Dfp.attmeni' It is a most amarms su> 
pnse that no effective calculation is made of the 
loss sofTered by the relatives on the death of the 
earaiDS member and the helpless position m which 
*hoy aro placed 
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irhoh^TO male a natn9 ia olher Adds ol art, aa tnwy cpasid^Uo salo aayv.U<iM to pU 23 oar 

I ol ^‘thcUQ ciprLion. moreS f^-No 


This Commnual’ Strife 1” 

In the same toagazino Hr. Ashot.o Chal- 
terjeo telU the reader . — 

'\Vheocver somo Indians fiaht and mardcr one 
another and are at the same time found to bo 
fiahtiDg £a a llvnda crowd a^inst a I[ahoaimG<iaa 
crowd, we snve the whole affair the naaio of a 
’Commanal’ stnfe and feel satished that we haro 
explained CTerythins m the way ot caoies and 
motives connected with such outhiirsU of pas«iOQ 
and cttenaoity. I’eople outside India, wbeo they 
read ot tneso Commnnar di&tuihanjcs undeislaad 
that there are two strong communities to India, 
one Qmda. the other ^lahomcdan. and that "iicy 
cannot help Gghting one another occasionally as 
their interest* and ideaU ate muiaally oppascd 
Hut IS them a Hindu Lomniumlu in Indu? 
And IS there one Uahomedan ? 

By a community we should understand a irroap 
of men who live Uirether, have common ideals 
work tor mutual benefit and aitemot to cuove for- 
ward alonst the path of proarc-«s ooitcdlf and m 
the spirit of o>operatioa. fellowship and cnhable- 
sed sell-abneeatioo. Thus we may speak of the 
Quaker Commuoity. the Soaoty of Fncods. than 
whom one can scarcely And a better example for 
dlaotAtintr the true mcaninn of community life 
and positive communalism ‘Uatchins over one 
another for cood' is the soul ot Q lakcnsm If one 
Quaker fails to pay his just debts or co in any 
other war airaiast iho ithical principles of the 
coRimuniiy. the others try to reclaim him by 
admonition or help 

liooking at ourselves both Hindus and Uahome- 
dans, we cannot say that wc are very much 
of a coaimUDit> except in so far as wc cet 
ourselves stabled in the lark b} a member 
of the opposing community I Uindn by Maliomedan 
and vice versa ) dunng a penod of ‘Oniinooal’ 
tension M'e say this because we find that in 
praciirally every field whore wc could look for 
manilesialiODS ot the community spint wo God a 
traino barrenness m India. 

first of all there can be no true community 
life among mister* and slaics. Where some mem- 
bers of a i,ioup arc denied their jurt and elcmcu- 
taiy Tiahta there ran be no qucbUou of VuddruR 
up a Community. Be we liindus or Mahomedans. 
wc keep down half of those who form our 
community— the ir«7?;ic«. This great miosiicc and 
drawliack. heads a long list of shortcomings that 
stand in the way of our altvumcat of the ideals 
of positive and true commuaalism 

l)o we care for our poor ind our aged ? 

D^o we anange for iho educalion of ouryouPB? 

Can we claim to be EUccoanng those Hindus 
and Jlahomedans who are stricken by ieprosy, 
deformity or any other of the couutlesi ihrooic 
and acute scourges that have made India tbcir 
favourite huating Gnmud ? 

^\hc^e are pur communal efforts to make our- 
selves more honest, brave and pure and less 
cowaidb. sncaVioh and dishonest ? 

Are we practising mutual help and co-opcratioa 

62—13 


The Problem of the Potare of the 
Indiaa States 

Mr C Vijtaragliavachanar, prosideot of 
the Naffpar flOJO) Session of the Indian 
ICational Congress, discusses la Iho Hindus^ 
Ian Eevtew the problem of tho future of 
the Indian States. His article cootams much 
cunons and lostructivo iDloituation. For 
iDstaoco 

Or the &63 Indian States, only ten have on 
annual gross rcienue of a croro and more, the 
highest Wing the roicnnc of alout six croro* which 
Hyderabad has There are U Slate* which Live a 
rwvenue of 10 Ukhi and over up to tCiO lakhs. 
There are 127 State* with t lakh and above up to 
10 lakhs Tho remaining Sli bcato* have all 
revennes below one lakL Of these so many as 
137 States have a gross auniul revenue of less 
than lU. fOOOO while no less than 49 States have 
an lomme of less than Its. 1 UX) a year. Two of 
the ''Killing Tnoces ’ dc«erT0 special meation, 
Hajob Naik Oangnram Anltnvh. Naik of Vadhyawsa 
has a gross revenue of Ks. lC9a}iar and bi3 
' sQi )a.ts” number &k, oompressod within on area 
ot flve square miles. Hdjsb lUvn of HtlLtn has 
an loccmo of Its 00 a year and bis "subjects’' 
number ipbaUting a tract of Vh sriuare milea. 

It would bo a most marvellous study to know 
under what circumstances such bcatos nero 
coDSiiiuted In the m&mwhile wo may venture to 
compare a vast group of such States, at loosr, those 
with the gro^a annual revenue below Ks. to 

cbildrcu'a toy puppet rcprcseuting animate Ihijahs 
and Roais 

Tho writer thinks that wo shall have to 
give up tho slogan that our political freedom 
IS best attained with the whole country for 
our Dommioo, His reasoos are stated 
below. 

If we would take India to mean what was 
lutrnded by mlure to be a physical geegraphicat 
unit siirrouQilcd by flio sevs and the ilimalajas 
ind dtsigoalo hPT 'India InydenlW' in analogy to 
Itatj on tho eve of her political unification, ihcn 
Statutory India and India IrrcdcntiV’ are by no 
means exactly the same. Hnlisli Indi i on the one 
hand indudes Burma and Aden and docs uot 
include Ceytoo Uie half of India while the Indian 
States necessarily exclude Hliufoa and Nepal and 
there aro the rrenoh and I’ortiigese j)O«sessi0DS m 
India, u then the makers of Modern India would 
for political uniucation, have their country as God 
made It and gave it to them then diey should 
exclude Hurnia and Aden which would bo easy 
enough and include not only Ceylon which may 
bo ptacncaUe but also French and l’ortu''cso 
India M well as Nepal and Bhutan which is 
impossible unless wo go to war and conauer Thus 
we sh^l have to givo up tho slogin that our 
pobpoal-^"~alom Is lw>st wiih tho wholo „ 
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couDtiy for onr Dominion If then we have, of 
necessity, to confine ourselves to a geographically 
and etbnolo^ically imperfect India for our pohbcal 
and economic freedom is it absolutely necessary 
for us to think of mending and ending the Indian 
States as part of onr programme for achieving 
our own salvation ? We are decidedly of opinion 
that it 13 not Nay more. Not only is it consti 
tutionally impossible but also the very attempt 
would be injudicious on our part On the one hand 
the declared policy of the Suzerain has ever since 
the Mutiny been one of once an Indian State 
always an Indian State.** Therefore the Dominion 
Home Rule of British India may not interfere with 
this recogn sed and long established imperial 
pobey 


Nirvana 

The Rev Mahinda, an English Buddhist, 
writes in the Mahabodh% — 


Bive means ‘marching on and it means go on aad 
win’ Other nations and communities are to go 
on and win’— We are to stand. It implies we cai 
never progress It denies marching on probmg 
m new discoveries and new fields But can we 
march on ? Marching is always as a body With 
two crores of widows whom we are bent always 
to leave and shun, wa can never march on 

So with a number of dissatn-fied widows 
which fall to organise the Hindu nation, whicli 13 
a cause of its daily decrease which tells upon its 
potentiality, who unneeessaaly consumes up tne 
provisions of the garrison who may runaway at 
any critical moment to the enemy and divnlge 
the secrets of tho gamson who^e existence is 
not conducive to the morality of soldiers anl 
who are great check to marching on’ the R'cdu 
stronghold may explode at any moment to yield 
to enemy. 

This IS a picture of our struggle m India. 

We are not to plav to dream to drift, 

Me have hard work to do and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle, tis God’s Gift.” 


Nibbanx far from being annihilation is a very 
real and tremendous expenence the greatest 
lodccd that any bemg may find It is the awaken- 
ing from the evil dream of life with its soi^ 
lusts, hatreds and ignorance. It is the manifesta- 
tion of roan's final and supreme victory— the con- 
qiiost of self It is the profound comprehension 
01 the conditionod nature of all existence— its 
transiency, its sutTenog its souUcssncss It is the 
rtalmitoa of freedom freedom from the triple 
bonuAgo oMust. hatrM and ignorance. When man 
has found this inward peace, freedom and serenity, 
ho no longer looks to any heaven for happiness 
wisdom from desire, supreme amongst 
'sry cods m 
compassion even as 
“Sf* upon children transported with 
mu^ tlmguu to nolhmg whatsoever mall the 
n Of tremble. Unfeanng 

untremUmg. bo atUms to his own debvcraace and 
I* out IS the 

all that was to be done forme 
this world IS no mere t ’ 

t,, ^0 Buddha. is the 

highest this is tho holiest wisdom namely to know 
has vanished away He has 

iwnd the uue dcliroranco that lies beyond the 
i^hof any diiage. And tho baint whoso peace 
anything whatsoever in 
tho sorrowlc^s. the 

£ >s bis mind, gained is 

the ^i!^ * surmounted tho lust of 


The Struggle of Hindus 

,.tr,fli ‘I »3 said of tho 
slnigglei of pooplts — 


Poultry Farming as a Profession 
Mrs. A K. Fawkes, poultry expert to the 
U P. Government, observes in the Fcdara 
iton Gazette 


In a large number of middle class families m 
India todav there are many young men who aie 
unable to find employment owing to tho over- 
crowded State of most of tho sonmlled profession*. 

The desire of most young men is to secure 
some , pest or other which will bnng him a com? 
lortable home and the means to support himseir 
and possibly a wife and family. 

To try and do this on a very slender income m 
the unueallby surroundings of a big town or city 
13 not worth tho struggle 

I would suggest that such a man should turn 
hi3 attentiOQ to a country pursuit more especially 
if bo has a lovo for country life, animals ana 
simple pleasures. 

Common se7ise and a small capital 
He may not amass wealth but ha will lay up a 
store of goM health for himself and his family 
and many happy expencncos and memories 

Tho great advantage of choosing poultry faniucg 
as a profQas on 13 tho fict that it can be startea 
op a small capital and that although there is 
plenty of scopo for brain work and business 
methods ono need not havo taken a University 
dogreo to succeed if ho has ordinary common 
sense and la of a persevering nature. 

Sho thou roughly sketches out her plans 
for tho career of a would-bo poultry-farmer 


lA'o..?. sr.S'tei'Lj tsi Viss* 


Necessity of Prayer 
Tho annual number of tho lihijmcaJi Jho^ 
Ulipol llagzimc ilr Salahud Dean UajtO 
Ismail writes — 

^i3L and Uio steady growth of 
the body domaadi attenuoa at jurtiLular umci o* 
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1ii0 day, there is no reason "why the needs ei the 
soul should not be miQistered to la a similar 
inaiiDer And it certaiDl> does not stand te reason 
that the satisfying of these needs should be limi- 
ted to once in seven days Sach a process, if 
persisted in coDtinnally mast bnng about ulbmate 
detenoration There comes m then the absolute 
necessity of daily prayer 

We possess the religious inshnct. which helps 
to raise a certain side of our human nature. Han 
IS a worshipping animal He adores beauty and 
loves the sublime he bows down before the 
Supreme Power But his doing so must help his 
own growth m some way and that way consists 
m winning for himself that which inspires him to 
worship the obiect of bis adoration Lacking 
power ourselves we bow down to One who 
possesses it. We pray then in response to our 
religious instmct which is inborn innate in us 


Value of Local and Family History 

Mr H D Griswold tells ns in the well 
got up 2^th anniversary number of the 
iorman Christian College i[aga-,ine — 

There i re a multitude of interesting customs 
queer sects (some of them secret strango books 
and stranger people all waiting to be wntten up 
If such viork is done m a right manner with 
accuiucy and simplicity it is often of permanent 
valoe 

The true work of an hisloncal souety is not 
the rebs hing of old matter but the investiEation 
of things that enlarge the boundaries of knowledge 

Then ooo«ider the second line of researco 
namely family history Here a limitless and 
virgin field is open Let a Hindu student trace 
his ancestry back by names and dates (Births 
Marriages and Deaths) just as far as be can. 
djstmguishiog carefully between dehoite facts on 
the one hand and conjectures and traditious on 
the oilier The names both of bis male ood female 
ancestors should begivea names of the various {lofras 
that have intermarn^ forms of ivligioa professed, 
occupations of the members Dniversity degrees 
or other honours, etc etc. iDformation be^iog 
on the caste or community shonid bo carefully 
given Family history should be studied, both as 
an ilto&tration and as an integral part of ^neral 
history and sociology Muliammadao Sikh Parsee 
Ciinstian students should follow a similar plao 
A multitude of queations might receive lUu ninalion 
m Wits way in Yho emphasis these hays on 
hi toncal and geuealogical studies Uie truth of 
Popes saying is recognized that The proper 
study of mankind is man ’ 


The First Hodern Indian Dissector 
Among other intere'itiDg reading lualter, 
the newfy started 2Icdical Cbltege Magazine 
of Calcutta gives some details of the life and 
work of Pandit Madhasudan Gupta, who was 
ID modern times the first Indian to dissect 
a dead human body, as narrated below 

On the lOlh January. 1S3G “attho appomted 


hour with scalpel in hand he followed Dr Good 
eve into the godown where the dead body lay 
ready The othe” students deeply interested in 
what was going forward but strangely agitated 
with mingled feelings of cnnosity and alarm, 
crowded after him but durst not enter the building 
where this fearful deed was to be perpetrated , 
they clustered round Ihe door they peeped 
through the jilmils resolved at least to nave 
ocular proof of its accomplishment And when 
Madhusudaa's knife held with a strong and 
steady hand made a long and deep incision into 
the breast the onlookers drew a long gasping 
breath like men relieved from the weight of some 
mtolarabe suspense * 

Thus was the bamer which ignoranco and 
supersutiOD had for ages opposed to the acouire- 
tnent of a correct knowledge of the wonderful 
mechanism of the human frame broken down 
by this courageous man, and a way opened for 
ins oounirymen to the acquirement of one of the 
the noblest sciences which can occupy the human 
intellect 

In commemoration of this courageous deed ou 
the part of Madhusudan Hon ble J £ Dnnkwater 
Beibune caused a portrait of the pandit to be 

S iDted by Mrs Belonos at his own expense and 
d it hung up ID the Anatomy Lecture Theatre 
of the College where it is sbll carefully 
preserved , 

The writer of this article has bees told that 
the claim of Madbusudas to be the First Hindu 
Human Anatoaist has bees doubted is ceitain 
quarters For the benefit o! these t people the 
following quotatioos from anthontative sources 
are gives 

On ^ihe lOtb January 1856 the Pandit Madhu- 
eudan Goopta a Hindoo of the Boido caste who 
bad held the post of Hedica> teacher m the 
abolished class at the Sanskrit ^U>ce and who 
was well acquainted with Sanskrit Medical litem 
ture. pracdM^ with his own hand the dissection of 
a human body t 

A few courageous pupils led by the example 
of one whose conduct on tha* and many other 
occasions cannot be too highly appreciated— our 
respected Pundit, Modoosudan Goopto secretly 
and in an outhouse of the building, ventured under 
my supenotendence with their own hands to 
diss«»cl a body tt 

Major General Ilehir wrote to the Txmts as 
follows in the Mail week W estem medicine is 
ptill young in India. Only a few generations ago 
Hindus viould not touch a dead body in tho 
disserting and -pcfiAmortm rooms 1 have person 
ally bad many conversations in Calcutta with 
that fine old man tlie late Pundit Madhusud^ 
Gupta, who m 183o was the first Indian to 
dissect the human body to teach Anatomy § 

• J E. D Belhunes speech as quoted by N M. 
Kniuar m Indian Lancet 189G 
n ,T Principal of Medical 
College of Bengal on The nse and progress of 
rational medical education ’ 1S60 
T t*" jj ^.1 Goodeve s General Introductory 

m4’ pubhSied m the'sui^^oUh^Oth J^u^, 
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We hope the magazine will publish a 
portrait of the Pandit m its next issue 


Rural Labourers m Bengal 

In the Calcutta Uetieto Mr NalmaV«!ha 
baoyal dwells on an aspect of the agrarian 
revolution in Bengal and comes to the 
tentative conclusion that 
The difficulties of hboir have re-acted m a very 
unformnate manner on thediffierent classes m nui 
inS,n^ appears at times as though the 

fho are exploiting 

the land-owing classes and taking revenge for the 


exploitation of hbour in the mdustnes This state 
of things cannot make for a healthy reconstruction 
of the villages Those young men that are now being 
asked to go back to tho villages must be warned 
as to the necessity of working on the plough with 
their own hand and they must have the necessary 
physical and mental equipments for the work 
otherwise their distress will know no bounds and 
they will come back in a few years to their old 
services and will again swell the ranks of the 
nnemploy^ more dejected and broken down 
At the same time a schema for sanitary imprtwe- 
raept and mass education must be actively taken 
in hand tocive steadiness to the improvements m 
the condition of rural labour A.ud above all a 
systematic endeavour should be made to reconstruct 
our broken up social cdidi^e and to consolidate the 
dismlegrating forces of our agrarian life 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Great Britain s Fitness for Self rule 
Britishers assert wun reierenca to India 
nhill, 1,°^® Onolifications for self tulo 
nhicb she must acquire is perfect retiirious 
0 erntiou and equal treatment of S! 
coSy\nd°" '°fselliug that their own 
fries M “S™ '“dependent coun- 

oentaneVaf Waliflcation durmg 

’ Pe'itioal independence And 

of the Dresent^^° commeocement 

not toleration did 

^ “ ®teat Bntain as the followinir 

Icpalizfd lor tie firlt fima bnnal js 

mcEa^tio orpanizationq 11^°“*' <*>Honps, 

aid lfqup{.tp 

wears tl e hat it of his oHpr Performs Mass or 

uf^ual place of Morfhm .if ni the 

[ne of fifty pounds wlttlr 1 »o a 
have cot Icen cnlorffrf 7 Iheso ancient laws 

atd ihcir removal from tho penod 

a matter of form. Btalute books 13 mamly 

Winners of the Nobel Peace Prize 
The same journal observes - 


mann they probably anticipated considerible 
lokiDg about the matter 'Since il Briaod has be^ 
hODorra with the order of the olive branch by 
both the Vatican and the Nobel committee the 
irreverent Pans press professes to regard him as 
me next candidate for canonization after Jeanne 
9 “VC oome serious criticism upon the award to 
Mr Austen Chamberlain appeared in the JSneheh 
papers We might expect the Radical A’ew Uader 
to exclaim Could irony go further than to present 
the pnre to the Foreign Secretary of a ^vemoient 
which RJostiiutes tho Locamo Pact for the Piotocol 
refuws to sign the potential clause for universal 
aibiTOtioD protests against the inquines of the 
AlaoUa^ Loramission makes an ally of Mus«olinu 
piw»eci3 with the Singapore dock denies Elsyp^ 
loUepenaenc^ and India self goveTiment and takes 
pnde in the fact that it rules the seas and 
to surrender the right of blockade ? It i3 
raider more surprising to find the Saturday 
roanew vmich is a champion of the present Govern 
roent, although it reserves vvido latitude of in 
depradent criticism qualifying its approval of the 
award by the remark that Mr ChamberUm 
appew lo have forgotten that it was tho pressure 
ot public opinion whidi compelled him to abandon 
dangerous plau for a Fianco-Bnlish 
Locarno scheme and 
hn ®°®® to the fear that 

ofthA of bupreme Council 

?n Powers which vhall do 

Tho Awakening of tho Orient 
In the opinion of Deputy Jlahmond Boy, 
as rapretsed in L &!,o dc Turqmc 

The Asiatic world is on the move ^lany 
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siCD'fif^nt ecrae bmfano soil I ratal others 

ffrail'ul and Kcnile. impress tnis fralli up^a na 
Whvtavethft people's of the Orient fo Ions 
CTdur^ the snlTonnir* that havo been their lo* ’ 
\Vhy have they 1*001 their nocV» patieatli niuler 
the voVe of tyrannical mmarrha, ebiefiains. and 
foreijners ? It IS tieraiisc jnedem riviltzafion with 
its in»-xorab!o deman Is has panlyzed them both 
physieatty and tnoratW That explains their epint 
of n^imition, which has bennmticd their will and 
roffied them of defense Tins passivity this 
apathy is dnoto th* fact that the Onenfat nations 
have telieyed for Eenenlions that ihwr predestined 
fata was slavery and snhjectioo. They have never 
Ttalued that they like other men were entitled 
to a place in the sno that they had tho nsht to 
enjoy a fulHroe life. 

Cooscfiacnlly the awahcnins of Turley is Iho 
most stnlirs Ihioir that has ocenred amons the 
Eastern nations. Iler rernlatinn shines hie a 
beacon liffht over the rest ol A“'a. It is a pillar 
of fire, a intidin^ torch to our racial and religions 
brethren wherever they dwell 

We feel that the lojjical Fcnes of deliberate 
relorms which we have put in»o effect nhoitl 
enable forciirners lo male reasonaHe aid hopeful 
deductions rarardiotr oiir aims and prospect* \ 
now fliine fnms bnehtly in the soul of tho East 
U IS love of mlependence of political and socal 
freedom TokHv tho number of purchasable men 
amopB ns IS neni Ell le compirod with those who 
ffnanl jealously their pnvati and na'ionaf honor 
No looser can we I « tieffoiled bv twaotif'd 1 «l 
empty promises nr force^l to tow twforw the ihreais 
of Blranffers. Henceforth tho Orient ihmls for 
Itself It has deilnita idcalt sod men csnafle of 

S iressiD* steadfasiy toward them Phvsical 
orce cannot snMua the power of thoush* or tfo 
lovo of hiffher things When the men who direct 
the destinies of nations have fnllv learned this 
truth there will bo more pcaco in he world 

We have just adopted the Swiss civil corle. 
with alt its provisinns cnncemicff marnaire Wo 
nave thoronahlv reformed our social mstifwtioos 
But the world at larce is unawaro of oar 
transfnnnatiflu 

Only two months a;:o I terk my wifo to 
consult an eminent physician in Oermanv— a roan 
who holds a chair in a arcat onisersity Af'er 
the consnltilioD iho Professor raid to me toflo 
roce. 10 the mast matter of fact wav in the woilcl 
Bat of coiirso* you still havo {other woireo lio 
ycur harem.’ 


Qermaity Sapreme in Commercial 
Aviation 

According to a British correspondent of 
tho London Morning PoaI 

Germany to day, as far as commercial avialioo 
IS coDcerncu is mistress of the world Ilcr lines 
fitret* li from city lo <Uy in direct eompetitioo 
■with the rail mads and her influcnco exends to 
every adjoinire rouotrv 

During iho years that followed ‘he Treaty of 
Yetsauus OcrrLaoy was reimus'y lampvrMty 
its rostnuiocs which forbade lier to conMruct 
4ur pianos of over a given power This yiar th^ 


were aliolishcd onco and for all. and almMt 
overnight tho great airplino faefones of tho 
country wero humming with wcrl Oermany 
bad set out rn her career of conouest in tho air 
Pnvato compfuues such ss Junkers snd Aero- 
Lloyd which had org-»nized a network of light 
airplane services across Germany were immediately 
amslgamaicd into one monster society, the Liift 
lUftsa. Ttnlsy this company has an infliienw 
m Germany only corampirallo wUh tint of tho 
Canadnn Pacirio Railway in Canadx ller 
tnat-hioca full of passengers, winter and siiramer 
nra to scholulo witu tho rezulyity ot 
tho railways aad the fares aro exactly tho samo 
as fiiNf-ciass by tram . , . , 

To^ay m Germsny it is pos.si! lo to frayel 
five hnnilrcd mi'es in a night by sleeper 
emoking catjos nllow the German to continuo 
IxilDng his everlasting cigir and— greatest 
cnmmercial asset of all^tho amJzmg absence of 
accilcDts or forcod hndmgs hts btoui.bt about a 
confideoc*) in sir travel unloowo m any other 
part of tho world 


Women s Movement lu India 
The Inginrfr bi Loodon writes — 

At the AH India CoDference of Women hold in 
Poopa last month the Maharani of Ihrodanado 
ao clociucQt appeal to the woinea of Indu to airry 
on the work of ovcrcomins social evils whi h Biko 
$u(Ut now abohshoil and oilier lunhappy practii&s 
still IQ exisicnro) impeiieil their pro^as* and keiit 
thetr sum* 1 >w bho very rightly e npliasiscd tua 
importaacn of Indian princesses be n? emancipated 
and soundly educated for this sipall httmfluca' 
tul class can do an enormous amount of good (far 
moro than we um nosaibly reahso in FnaUndl in 
helping on tho advancement of their bisters and 
makiog It jtossjblo to get many serious wrongs 
concerning tlicoa nghted* 

Again — 

Women a Institutos exist m ^ndia and aro known 
as Mabita Samitis There aro atout a hundred of 
them already m Bengal and they owe ihcir 
foundation to the lato Mrs O B Dutt whoso 
liogiaphy by her husl>aud with an introduction ty 
|{aliiodranatfi Tagore Ims just been published It 
IS said that as a ^c^ult of Iho work of these 
Institulea or ISsiniti’*) Indian women aro gradually 
leaving the purdah and cnicring upon social work, 
and at a recent meeting Mrs Loiika Basu B 
Litt. (Oxon ) who presided raado an earnest appeal 
to her hearers to work ti (.ether without any caste 
or leligiou* bias Addresses were given on educa- 
tion physica' traimsg, and health 


jFreparations for World-Peace 

Wo read in the Literary Digest — 

The Rcsir To Build '^maii wAnsiuia 

I'ii'A ,by the \\a?hiigion Arms 
Ccmfereoie in lOJI on the nundtcr of trusters ar<t 
swbmaivnea to U* bmlt 1 y ihe Bowers as a rcgSlt 
therelanve sitength ol the I’l wersm Dcsc.raf 
isas follows as given by the New Ycik Jltr/,/ * 
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Great Bntaia— Cruisers, 40 built 11 bmldmg 
3 appropriated for. total o4 of 333 290 tons 
Submannes, 35 built 10 appropriated for or 

Doited States— Cruisers 10 built. 2 budding, 6 
authonzed total 18 of 155000 tons. Submanaes 
56 built 3 budding ^ 

Japan— Cruisers 19 built, G buildm? 25 

of 1 j6 20o tons. Submannes 49 built, 19 boddiog 
France— Cruisers, 3 built, 6 budding 1 authorised 
total 10 of 80 350 tons. Submannes 22 budt , 23 
budding or auibonzed , ,, . , , 

Italy— Cruisers 8 built 2 budding total, 10 of 
50,784 tons. Submannes 9 built 13 bnddmg 


Sankar A. Bisey a Hindu Inventor 
Ihsf TTesf of New York contains a 
biographical sketch Sankar A Bisey a 
Hindu inrentor bora at Bombay on the 29ta 
Apid, I8b7 His inventions relate mostly 
to type casting, defaUs of one of which are 
given below 

The monotype caster over 1500 operating 
parts the Uoivereal Caster has about luOO parts 
the Thompson caster has about 600 parW while 
Bisey 8 sew type caster has only JoO parts 
Therefore sot only ts it the simplest, smallest 
and cheapest of all but it also gives a larger 
output than other machines and so the experts 
named it the *'ldeai Type Caster ' 

BisfT Ideal Ttte Cismo Cortoiutiov 
This Corporation was organized in Aew York 
in 192u *0 develop and market the type casting 
and lead rule machine. The type caster was built 
and operated to the satisfaction of experts some 
time ago The lead rule caster is partly budt 
and is undergoing funlier developments Over 
SbtOlULaie dlitsdy Uec spent on such work 
during the last six years 

Ue has half a dozen other inventions equally 
mentonous as those hero mentioned, but whivdi 
have remained undeveloped for want of capital 
Some of bis counliymcn, Inends, and admirers 
realizing these facts, have organized Bisey Patents 
Cempmy and are endeavonng to rai^e capital to 
fuiiher finance lus existing work, develop and 
market his other XDvenUons. and give po>siblo 
help to other Indian inventors 

H'ditcr’a Aote liradera icho ora interested tn 
2lr Jiiscy a trork and the aims of ilie Buey Puteiita 
toHi/w/iy can jet further i«/bnnal«j»i by vritma 
to the Listy lalcnls Co P 0 Box 2SS, Grand 
Central btatton, Aao lorL (Alyl 


been subjected to a searcbiug analysis by the 
profeaaor of eoouomios and sociology iii Lucknow 
Univeratty, India, Radhafcamal ilukenee. On the 
h-Mig of this analysis he has constructed a program 
for s^tematic studies which he has called regional 
sociology 

Mukerjee’s regiona' sociology outlines in fact, 
a program of scientific studies more comprehensive 
than anything else that has yet been attemptea 
in this field The title suggests that the volume 
13 an extension of recent studies in bum^ geogra 
idiy On the contrary the point of departure is 
not geography but ecology It is a study m other 
words not of man and society as parts 0‘ tt?® 
changing landscape, but rather of the whole 
complex physical environment in which human 
aggrcgatiODs develop a cultural life To the studies 
of plant and 'uiimal communities, arising out oi 
the characteristic conditions of a natural region, 
the new science of regional sociology proposes to 
add the study of the human community Just as 
plant formations and human comraunilies are- 
determined not merely by their physical environ- 
ment but by their relations to another by their 
co-operation” as Uiikerjee calls it— so the human 
community is determined not merely by physio- 
graphy and climate but by the plant and animat 
communities which with it constitute the regional, 
complex In other words the geographical repon 
and the web of life wiihm that region has been 
made the subject of a sew division of the Bociu 
sciences 

The relations of man to other living things— 
plants, animals and microbes— are, bowev^,- 
oompitcated by man s reUiions to other men The 
effect of the multiplication and extension of foe 
means of tronsporiation and communication has 
tended to extend vastly man a physical and social 
environment and to bneg about a new division ot 
labor among foe peoples and races of foe world. 
Fuithennore the inventions and devices of civiu- 
zatiOD which have emanupated mankind from 
immediate dependence upon foe physical world 
have at the same time incr iosed man s dependeuce 
upon other men 

\Miat ilukerjee s intereshng and suggestive 
volume mainly contnbuies to our present know- 
ledge IS a point of view and a frame of reference. 
Bnefly the point of view 13 this The region 
which nurtures man— his habitat— has as a reault 
of the cumulative efTects of environment and 
ecoliancal suooesoion" become at om.-e a natural 
and a cultural entity It 13 the mterrelation of all 
thc&e factors — physiographic, eumomic, and cultural 
—which reduce themselves eventually to apeuhc 
^pes that tne new regional sos/iolugy proposes to 
describe, classify land explain 


Regional Sociology 


Rrorcs<=or Radbakamal Mukherjees book 
on lUgicnal Sociology” has been fovorably 
cnticistd in American periodicals, For 
jastance. The Amcnean Journal of Soctology 


Tl p avAi ab e facia ralhcr thou tlio thwru's 11 
to maaa tcUuoo to his envirooi/zuit h«< 


Vocational Educatiou m China 

J«fcrnnf«r»iaf Labour Renew has d 
well documented arocle on vocational edu- 
cation m China from which wo learn that 

With a view to developing the commercial and 
iDdustnal reaoiiivos of itio country iroiniog 
schoosof threcdifTorcnl gr-odts— primary aeoojdary, 
and adiaaced— were set up uChioa bv au Impc/Ta 
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Order of 190 j The Order also provided for 
the cstahlishroent app'eotice'Ship ecboola. ot 
tra Dine bchoola for teachers of industrial subiects 
and of supplementary courses of study for studeats 
having left school 

In 1916 accinling to the Ministry of Eduction 
there were 5^1 vocational schools the National 
Association of Vocational Education gives the total 
for the year IS'^l as 719 and for 1922 as 1?09 
From 19'2l to 19'’2 therelore there was an mcreaso 
of 70 percent and the multiplication and develop- 
ment of vocabonal schools has continued since then 
Pnor to the reform the attention of pnvate 
initiative had already been turned to vocational 
training 

In 1917 the National Association for Vocational 
Education was founded at Shanghai it has thou 
sands of members from all the provmces in China 
and even some in foreign countnes Although a 
private association it receives a subsidy from 
vanous provincial govemments. and is of consider 
able importance 

By aay of experiment the Association itself 
has established several vocational schools of which 
the oldest and best organised s the Chung Hwa 
v&jitional school at Shanghai Trade courses are 
held there in iron wotting wood woitiog button 
mabng etc. there is a practise workshop foe each 
of these courses. In addition it has been decided 
to establish continuation courses and evening 
courses for pupils over 14 years of age who are 
already m employment 

Oovemment activity lo respect of vocational 
tnuDUg for workers was first exercised in 
September 1931 to the initiative of the Ministry 
of Communicationa 

In vie V of the large number of workers (about 
50 (XK)) employed on the State Railways and tbeir 
social condiUooa. it waa cosidered that the level 
both of their moral and of their material existence 
m ght be raised by general and vocational 
education. With this ob;^ect m view a preparatory 
committee was appointed as a result of its doh 
berations twelve schools for the general and 
vocational education of the workers were established 
alongthe four mamlisesIthePek ng Haukow Peking 
Mukden Peking Sui Yuan and Iientsm Puknow 
railways) three schools being allocated » to each of 
them In addition a sy stem of lectures was orga 
nised at the ten pnucipal ra Iway stations of 
each of these four lines Central branch and 
Itinerant libraries were provided for the worLera 
and two reviev s have been founded one of which 
appears weekly and the other once in ten days 
’^h/h VTfii'ire/tVita frmm waBes setairia/g •«& 
age of the workers. Those who are over 40 are 
advised to attend the Sunday lectures those 
aged oO can take special i ourses after the day s 
work and for young workers mstructioo is 
provided in general and vocational subjects The 
duration of the vanous courses is from ten to 
twelve hours weekly they have been attended 
by more than 4,b00 workers 

I When Restriction Creates Liberty 

Professor Henry VT Farnham (Economics) 
Tale University* writes in ihe Intcmatwnal 
Student • — 


The most over-worked of all slogans at present 
18 liberty It is so abstract that unless qualified 
It means nothing To most of the earlv Puntans 
liberty meant freedom to worship Ood accoidiog 
to their consciences To some of their descendants 
it means freedom tn buy a cocktaiL In fact there 
may be as many diiTereut kinds of liberty as there 
are nossibia restraints to be negatived 

Now many of our legal restraints on liberty 
are imposed solely because they make other forma 
of literty possible Physical liberty has been pro- 
moted by compulsory vaccination laws which have 
nearly ebmmated what was oDce a scourge of 
faamamty yet are still critiazed by many Mental 
liberty has been promoted by compulsory education 
laws which have forced parents to send their 
cbildreo to school Economio liberty has been pro- 
moted bv labor laws which make the voge-receiver 
more efficient and prevent the stunting of his 
growth and strength by overwork m childhood 
or m unsanitary surrounding:. 

The test then of every law which restricts 
personal liberty is this Does it make for liberty 
in the larger and real sense ? To try to discredit 
a proposed law by resort ng to phrases and catch 
words IS simply to muddv the stream of thought 
and to give ua beat when we need light. It is 
a mere platitude to condemn a law because it 
infnnges personal hbertv There are few laws 
which do not Our ooDstitahon was not adopted 
b> secure absolute liberty With the felicity of 
diction which marks this wonderful document 
It a ms to secure the blesstngs of liberty If liberty 
IS to be a blessing and not a curse, it must be a 
liberty which subserves, not the crude egotism of 
the individoal but the general welfare 


Lanka’s Lassitude 

In 77(8 Indus Mr P 0 C De SUva 
gives a rather depressing picture of the 
people o! Ceylon as will appear from the 
folloniog paragraphs- — 

The Moionty of her people are quite indifferent 
to htr welfare or her prosperity They seek their 
^Insh ends they 1 ve their unwanted lives and 
die their unmoumed deaths Castes and creeds 
ffivide her people Birth falsa birth is still the 
hall mark of supenonty and the ooensesame 
to all well paid posts Family infiuence and 
fawning servility bring titles and honours and 
wi ki&ve tiune fheir hit— 

thev can die happy < 

What of her poor? Tlie majority of them 
cannot e»ea road or write their own names The 
towns have an overwhelming number of schools 
but the villagore are left with nature as their 
only teacher and their only boos 

Westenuzatioa has so overspread the country 
ttiat even the poorest think that a knowledge of 
imglish and a possession of a coat and a pair of 
troi^re with all their necessary pharaphernalia 
13 the only pasapoit to reapectabil ty 

It 13 partly this that has made most ot onr 

t^“knowIeiCoI 2Sng“or 
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partly the system of education eirned on in 
the bes r sclioili winch pawEi!?lKli firat and 
one s o« n niother-tongue second N iwliere eUo 
m the civilized world as far as we know do 
we find the same state of affairs 

Politically Ceylon is m a muddle She has 
many leaders but no leader There is no antty 
aranni; them, and one often finds personal pinions 
pr^omioafins over patriotism 

The difficulty m Ceylon is her mixed 
population— binhale^e Tamils Malaya Moirs 
Bn ghers and Europeans make up the minority 
of her numbers and it would need a greater 
than Gandhi to unite all these heterogenoos 
elements into one homogenous whole 

The first and primary step to be taken most 
be the abandonment cf caste and dan prejudices 
Here it mast in fairness be said that these 
rejudices are not half as tightly bound os in 
ndia. We have no untouchab lity bnt we have 
the outcast Ridiva. whoae duly tass is to beg 
for crusts of bread and eat the crumbs that fall 
from their master s table ’ 


after over 100 years of British rule Much good 
lus doabtldsS come from the British connection 
but in the ed leational field th^re has been 
la nentabla failure. A. foreign sy^tem of education, 
grudgiQ^y financed, is not suited to India wtmse 
ancient system of education compares more than 
favourably with the Western system Etfjrts are 
being made by Indian patriots to restore the 
ancient system which gave a school to every 
village m pre-Bntish days and under self govern 
ment education may hope to recover the ground it 
has lost by reason of the foreigner not workin 
with the people however much he may work for 
them 

Proposed Treaty to Outlaw War 
Senator Borah introduced a resolution 
toward the Outlawry Of War in the United 
States Senate on December 9, 1926 As the 
proposal to abolish war by out lawing it 
first took form in the mind of Hon S 0 
Levinson, Chairman of the American 


Bubdhist Propaganda m the West 

In an article on Budbist propaganda in 
Europe and America contributed to the 
youuQ East of Tokyo Mr liar Daval points 
out certain mistakes which the Bubdbist 
missionanesin Europe must avoid if they 
wish to succeed. The first is — 

Buddhi t propaganda in Europe most not 
be carried tn in the name of U nayana or ilaba 
jana. These old forms of Buddhism were 
newssan and useful in the pa«t Europe ne^s 
ahdva>ana or Paschima yanx We need a few 
jotelluent Biiddhixts who can pick out the 
fs en taU of Buddhism and then give them a 
Eiiopein form Why should they pi-eacli Japanese 
or C Sion se Buldhisn in Eirope? Europe is 
not Japan or Ceylon The Christian missonanes in 
Indix China and Japan make the fatal mistake 
of trying to convert us to the Angbeau church 
or Aiutricaa Brest jtenanism or German Luther 
anisra They forget that these paiucular forms of 
tbii tanity were evolved for the noed-^ of parti'nilar 
rnuntnes and epochs llenco they fail miserably 
They cannot seize the spint of ChiMianity and 
crnlodj it in new forms for Asix The Buddhist 
nu-ssiouanes must not repeat this mistake of the 
Ctinstian miK louaries. Europe will not be con 
verted to Umajanx or Mahavana or Zen or 
Xzunaism. Tlul u laipossiblo and undcsi^le 

A Century 8 Retrogression in Primary 
Education in India 

Wo read in tho Australia India league 

IJuilclni — • 

itJ‘ read ra to note the fact 

Uzil in IbU It was rvjwrtcd to the Uou&e of 

CoTi'uoas Hal aJmust evtry la Inda had 

lU bOiool-a sU coatra,lto i t^^ent 


Committee for the Outlawry Of War, he was 
requested to prepare a draft of a possible 
treaty which would adquately embody the 
principles which Senator Borah has formu- 
lated ID his Resolution Stressing the great 
difficulty of sucl) a task Mr Levinson 
*witb considerable diffidence ’ offered the 
following wbicb has been published in 
The yiodcrn World “ 

Me the undersigned nations of the world hereby 
coadema and abandon for ever the use of war 
xsan instrument for the settlement of international 
disputes and for the enforcement of decisions and 
awards of international tnbuams and hereby 
outlaw the immemorial institution of war by 
making its use a puUic crime as the fundamental 
law of nations Subtle and fatal d stinctions 
between permissible and non permissible kinds 
of war are blotted out the mstution f war la 
thus oiUtawed as the institutions of dueling has 
been outlawed but the question of genuine self 
delense with nations as with individuals, is not 
involved or affetted by this treaty In order 
to provide a complete andpaufic subotiiute for the 
arbitrament of vvar we hereby aaree to take 
imnn^ato action for the equipment of an interna” 
uonal TOurt of justice with a codo of tho laws of 
p«»ce based mipn equalitv and jusUco between 
aU natirax With w^ outlawed and he code 
approved and ratified the court shall be given 
jur^icUnn oyer all purely intemationid disputes 
as dehned and enumerated m the code or arusing 
under trcaliex withpo^er to summon in a deftn 
dant nation at tho petition of a complaining nauon 
and to hcM and decide tho matters ui controversy 
VVo hereby agree to abide by and in fuU good 
taith to caiTv out the decisions ol such international 
miunal lha judicial system thus established 
bein.. a complete substitute for tho outworn and 
aestruvUve war sjstem will enable thonalions 
to adopv far ivaching and economically vital 
prot,ra 03 of disarinatnenL 

{txanalures of U^e Aaho/wd 
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China and U. S. A 

Tlie New Rtpubhc writes with refrence 
to America’s attitade towards China — 

It flrrat Bnlain is actins short sightedly tha 
United Slates is cqnatly ffuilty and with less 
reason The Nationalist f^ivemment of China lias 
offerod to proteci the citizens of anv country 
whioh will repudiate its unjust pnTilepes. The 
Doited States has in tha past looked with favor 
upon such an af’tion which would cost us far less 
than it wontd Great B itaiQ or Japan and indeed 
would prohahlj* result in no substaatnJ Joss what* 
ever A resolution looVino in this diiet-tion has 
been introduced in the llonse by Stephen O 
Porter Chairman of the loroizn R>*l3hnns 
Committee Yet m this ^ve crisis when the 
whole future of the Onent for many years la at 
Rtake Mil a possible dis«istro\\3 war loom® what 

is the policy of tha Duited States? No one 
knows All wc hare done thus far has boon to 
concentrate our war vessels in Chme?^ waters 
and tVicrchi matie more tiVely the tctt catastrophe 
we are supposedly soekin* to avoid So far as 
can be learned President CoohJae and Secroarv 
Kellocs are withont anv slaa save to stand with 
Orest Ilntaio Japan sod trance. That we submit 
u tod IT no policy These ootlo allies hate all 
hut fuccpoled in pullirz the house do'vn upon 
their beadi Must we wait until it bM collapsed 
beyond repair before wo cihibit any mud or will 
of our own ? 


Lynching: to America 
Tbo following IS from the «iame journal — 
, Thirty fonr pcr«onH wero lynched u the 
Unwed States in I9d6 klorida Icada the toll of 
di honor with nine. Texas is next wiih five and 
MiviaSiipi thud with four Arkanais. Snith Caro- 
lina and Geoi^a had three each Loui'iiai’a ard 
Tinnee«ce two oaiii and hentueky New Mexico 
an! YirEinia, one each Contrary to piipnlir sup- 
Pp Uion not all the victims of mob passion were 
hojrrocs accused of crimes scainat woidld Threo 
wore vrhifoi. one was an Indian two were Nearo 
women Tliroo pviwona were killed for a ninrdcf 
a year old after one of them bsd bean ordered 
aea;uittod by a jentse and ibe Whet two were la 
too course of rrljrrd Ihne etbrrs were 

killed in revenso’ fora crime they bad not 
commi'bd ono was shot ly white oQccrS wbila 
vaanaclcu 

It IS this country wbicb pretends to bo 
afraid of racial degeneration if \siabc3 were 
allowed to cmigrato there. 


(Drome) at tho end of September has boon tho 
most reaiarkable for its condemnation of the war 
policy and co'onial azsresstoa of tho French 
Government its very definite opposition to a'l 
military action even by tha League of I^itions 
and Its championship of the right of conscience. 
The following resolution was earned by a largo 

™ ^h/ Eleventh National Peace Congress, desirous 
of tjchieving a really pacifist task considers it 
neces>ary for Franco to give an example to the 
whole world— and to other nations in parucular— in 
opening tha vray for the organisation of universal 
brotherhood 
iJemaDds— 

(a) Complete national disarmament in the 
se''se proposed m Denmark. 

(t) Tha immediato cessation of all colonial wars 
and of all vioience against any other people or 
country 

(c) The complete and definite abolition of cons- 
ciiption , 

(J) Absolute recognition for every conscientious 
obieclor t1 lh» indiTidua) right not to kill 
not to Icars to kill not to assist (directly or 
■ndiroctiy) m killing his fellow man 
(<) The to al sappreasion of military pnsoos and 
conrts martial 

(fi Tho immediate prrclaioation of a complete 
amnesty— so tong promued— to the 120000 
ohicctors and deserters, as well as to all other 
militarr ollvnders 

(p) llequirvs all those proclaming pacifism in France 
to bind themselves morally never in the future 
to assist. or p.articipaie many war whatever 
nay be the fonseauence.” 

No Amis Cenivn Tbs LsAors 
The Congress also endo^-ed tho following state> 
ment — 

Iking opposed to alt military action the Cosgre. s 
dosirvs that even tho League of Nations Bhould 
have recoune only to political moral and economic 
soDitions for the cxecniioo of itsdeasioss and 
not to an international armed force 

Tho Congress further hopes that men will 
refuse m greater and grrater numbers to carry on 
war It thinks that if there is a confiict between 
the law piescribirg w«r service and the conscience 
foib ddics to kill that ccn«.u.nce ought to triumph 
ID its categoncal but non violent rclusa] to partia- 
paio ID that which is condemned by rehgioii and 
morality ” 

The Congress furtber earned a resolution con- 
iieaittiae tho wars lo Syna and Jforocco and de- 
clancg tbo Riff war to be one of conquist. 
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Valley Ions before the most primitive Europ^ 
races even the Heidelberg Man ’ Professor J H. 
Breasted of the University of Chicago is now 
seeling fresh evidence in favor of this thwry 
Very mb-I made stone implements have been 
found m vanous parts of both Upper and Lpwtt 
E-^ypt and it is claimed by some that the aepth 
or thickness of the decomposed Buifaee on some 
of these proves that they must be at least two 
tnilhon years old r, ■ ». 

However this may be. professor Petrie nas 
deBnifely proved tbe existence of highly intelligent 
people -who lived m Lower Egypt about eighteen 
thousand years ago They made better pottery 
than that made m the same vicmity today and 
they weaved linen of as good a quality as ours. 
He thinks th'»ir ongm can be traced to the 
Caucasus Mountain region, and that much of the 
landscape background ’ as it may be called in 
the booK of iht dead is derived from the topogra* 
phy of that district We know that in the earliest 
historical period that sacred ntual was considered 
quite arch^ and parts of it even incom- 
prehensible 


The Singapore Base 
According to the Liutng Age 
Among tbe more confidential tonics that 
occupied the attention of the Imperial Conference 
was the Singapore naval base. England a proposed 
ritwel between India and the Pacific. Some 
EngliMi military auUiorities contend however that 
unless raxnsoned by an army which no modem 
Bntisli Qoverament would maintain this base wiU 
be more vulnerable against Japanese attack than 
was Pork Arthur They recommend possibly at 
instance of Australia, that the now base be placed 
in tliat coctment. not too far from Sydney, where 
it could bo readily garrisoned by local white 
Uoom The Empire 8 problem in the Paafio 
would bo still further rompheated, of course were 
our Got eminent to withdraw from the Philippines 


that the powers should recogmze the de facto> 
authority of Canton m Southern China Colonel 
ATatnn py, a British officer not long back frDn> 
ft hma finds Canton very different from the 
Northern treaty porta At Tientsin Honkong and. 
Shanghai the foreign quarters aro modern, clean, 
sanitary, and exceltenly polii-ed, while tho Chinese 
quartera are generally filthy and mcdimvah 
Precisely the reverse is true of Conton Tbe little 
island of Sbameen occupied by the foreign 
concession -one-half French and two thuds' 
Eoglish—is deserted and neglected on account of 
the boycott, and because every Chinese coolie 
shuns It tike a pest spot On the other hand the 
great native citV across the nver is a modern 
metropolis, clean, well-paved, its broad new streets- 
thronged with motorcars and lined with up-to 
date hotels and shops Lloyd George has sprung' 
into the breach m favor of the Cantonese with a. 
sensational speech at Bradford where he ridiculed. 
the idea that they are the tools of the Bolsheviki 
The Cantonese revolt.’ he said is not a Communist 
move It is simply that the Chinese are struggling 
for the elementary and fundamental rights of 
every free and seli-iespecting nation They were 
highly civilized when the ancient Britons, to whoca 
I belong weie barbarians Yet they are deprived 
of rights eoji^ed by some of the smallest nations' 
in the world that only a few centuries ago 
emerged from savagery Tbeir peats are occupied 
by foreigners and governed by foreigners They 
cannot raise revenue m their own way, but only 
under very nairow restrictions, and their customs 
ire administered by foreigners ’ 

Would Mr Llojd George have said these' 
things if bis party bad been noiv in powet- 
with bimseU at its head ? 


Ad Islamic League ofNations 

Henry de Jouvenel, a distinguished French 
journalist, a member of the French Senate,, 
and an ex Governor-General of Syria, writes- 
m L'JJwope NoutcUe — • 


England and China 
The same journal tells us — 

Chuii DccQpios more attention in Europe, and 
csiictially in Great Britain than at any lime 
Rinco tho disinlorgratioo of tho Bepul lia The 
lialinmuist movcnient spreading from C-miIod is 
roasidotcd a much more mvnaco lo 

Cauoa-.wn intcrcsla m the i).r East thin tho 
malnes and unuiKlmgs of tudiuns The SalurJav 
JiCnew Kheiea the crisis calls for masterly 
mactiMtj , uhich is its formula for wailinglo seo 
which way tho cat will jump ‘Jt u aw open 
<lUfiiion iaietier xie hate not prolonged and tnlenjtt- 
Utd the ly git wq support to Oiona T*o- 

lui lorgctiul of the fact Uial his Kuonimtang 
— tiial is CantoncM^cacinies aits not ninrly so 
lied aa they arc lamled. Th** name paper reports 
Out tho Bntifh Ampnean Tol*acco Compan} is 
nimortid lo have offered a largo loan to tho 
rconhcni to help lUo eaiuioign against tho 

Caatcatic.’ The Aatwn out ADicnauvi bdic\C3 


BeheviDB it impossible to restore the caliphate 
at present, the Idamtc nations naturally seek sr>m& 
other way to defend Mohammedan 'erntory One 
suggestionis TO Islamic League of Nations to oppose 
Iho Geneva League, which they consider a specifi* 
cally Christian agenej The Locarno treaties have 
KjrengthcQeiUho tatter convictionm the LasLNei'her 
M Bmod Mr Chamberlain Herr Slrescmann. nor 
Signor bcialDja realized, when hesigned these peace 
accords how generally thev would be regarded in 
Asia a} an ailiaDcc of Europe atainst lhat con* 
tmeat None the less, every important Aloliam- 
medan newspaper thus interprets them 
I ,1®, tinfortunate inucoaception. which wo 
Euoula have n^tened to correct, was aggravated a 
lew moniiis later when tho Leaguo Council decided 
agsiost Turkey in tho Mosul dispute. Tho most 
loQueatial names m that decision wero the samo 
affixed to tho Locarno accorfs. Therefore, 
the Turks felt absolutely certain that the tcnitonal 
dcspolialjon of which they nghtly or wrODfcly 
tho^ht Ihemsclvts the victims was a direct result 
of the i/xarno alliance.’ When tho Kuril revolt 
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Tfiised on thfir Irak frontier the concentration of 
Ibe Italian at Rhodes and the threat of a 
militarv landio;: foned them to submit to « lat 
they believed wa.? an unjust judement th s con 
Tittion was onnfirmeil not only m Heir own 
minds, bnt likewise m he minds of Ixyptians 
Araha Synons and Persians, all of whom believed 
-that Europe had conspired at Locarno to partition 
.As 3 

Turkeys rulers on account of their anti clc- 
-ncalism. prefer an Islamic Lcafpio of Nations, in 
which they would play a preponderant rofai, to 
1he resurrection of iho calmhvto which would 
weaken their influence. Mustamia Kemal Pisha 
aspires to make t le Turks the ^Veste^lcr3 of Aiiia. 
3leanwhile Enelish icflieoce in Persia, which has 
l>een preponderant unul recently seems on the 
decline At Angora Per«uns and Afkhins met 
31 Alfred ‘>ze Chinas Minister at WashiDctoo 
who 13 VIS tinij the Turkish cap tal on official 
•a itips Turkey s Ambassador tn Pers a Shclset 
Meradiih Bey helped to draft th® Treaty of 
Tncnd hip between Chnaand the Sonet Union 
which we have reason to lelicva was sisocd about 
1he first of 0 tolicr by Sun Pao-chi the Ch nose 
Ambassador at Moscow 


Bnssia, ifgbaDisUn and India 

T^opold 'Weiss records in Frankfiurter 
Zcituug — 


Bomo concern It seems to us however tliat the 
Bitoation in Islamic Asia, with the possible excep- 
tion of Shi te Pers a h trendiDtr in another 
direUioD Moscow s treaties aro rather to be con 
sidered as reinsunnce contracts in which Asiatic 
countries commit themselves to little more than 
passiro friendship for their trreat northern neich 
lior monir whose exposed southern frontier they 
forma protective covenjg of bufler States. Indeed 
a vivid and al iding fear of armed acgresfion by 
the impenahst U estern Powers determines all 
Sonet foreign policy 


A Hebrew Quarterly Bibhograpbical J 
Review 

hirjalh Sepher is the name of Iho 
Uebrew qaartetly bibliographical review of 
the Jewish national and University 
library in Jerusalem It is in its 
third year Tho annual subscription 
*3 ten shillings Address Jerusalem 
P 0 Box SC Meah Sbearim Fxrept tho 
names and descriptions of books in European 
languages and in Arabic or Persian every- 
toing else id (his review is printed m 
Hebrew character® filling the greater portion 


Raa.ia on I Afghanistan have concluded a treaty 
mutual friendship and protection By it each 
rower oh] gates it«elf cot to attack its noichbor 
to preserve an attitude of benevolent neutrality in 
^se of a confli t between its neishhor and a third 
rower and not to tolerate hostile propagaola 
Its re ghbor in its own terntorv It is the 
Wipil agreement of Ibis character winch Russia 
concluded with bordenng States in Asia, and 
the Russian press hails it as one more step for 
tvara in the Soviet Federation a policy of peace. 

Ihe Afghans are a young nation and are just 
tiemnning to be conscious of their political 
•destinies to develop the natural resources of their 
«untiy and to organiio a modern goveniinent. 
Au spite of their youth they already have military 
“~tuon® behind them of which they are lustly 
V^oaa piey were once masters of Nothein Judia. 

founded several icdepcudcnt Slates 
Which atta ned a high degree of prospenty under 
Afghan rulere The people dream of eventually 
recovenng what they have lost Even shrewd and 
matter of fact Afghans look forward eventually to 
I^f’t^sxiijg Icdias northwestern provinces which 
•are inhabiiea almost exclusively ly people of 
Aighan blood and have t-een relatively a short 
time under Fnelsh rule This may he visionary. 

It mav sometime prove to be a pract cal polilim 
programme \\ e may bo sure at least that it is a 
the Afglians will not forget if at some 
luture time Bn tain 8 hold on Ind a ever weaken® 

ofTensive— 1 cr treaties with 
Afghpistan and Pers a— has started tho 
she 18 try ng to organ to under her 
in ^2°., League of Nations Recent oveuts 

1 o® .stfcrglhened this conjecture 
Jxinuon and gimla have watched her dongs with 


National Feeling in China 
Vie Tndinit of Singapore opines that 

expression of Chinese National 
Wliug amidst all the welter and confu loo m 
Cbiua And that must gi\o anybody pa iso It 
nx® been the fashion to dendo tJ mgs Chinese 
^ Mr 0 fv Chesterton 

^Id talk with withennz scorn about Chinese 
cmlisotion But it is Dmn Byrno we Ihinlc 
who speaking of tho general sense of immobility 
ana paMivity that the world generally associates 
with tho Chinese calls it a wise passivity and 
recent events would seem to confirm his diagnosis 

Social Studies in Japan 

It'WXI mS'cVUX- 

hJhwri‘1™' 

ton in which judicialomcera w t 

Trst lime m tlinr lives *'‘0 

tho».ht. The™ would oot W^bS Iho nSccISi'^ 
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of eetablislim!; sach an organ tf the present day 
judges and pubbc procurators had been thoroughiy 
taught social science while they were students 
of law 

hlothmg 13 more strange than that people who 
study social science or social thought at all are 
not serious in the r researches Why do they not 
make it a true study ? Marx s scientific soculism 
IS not all of social science If one is wedded to 
a single thought or principle, adhering to it as 
if a religion after the manner of an adherent of 
the Omoto-kyo Sect, who is inclined to idolize 
toe Oftuiesah or Holy Scripture of that religion 
he « not pursumg his study in sobriety 

One should not be an adherent of this or that 
one scientific theoiy one ought to make thorough 
B^dy in various directions so as to unlize one’s 
howledge thus gamed for the sake of real social 
life I hope my refers will deeply meditate on 
this matter of economic thought 


Home Rule for Scotland 

There are very many persons in Scotland 
who though willing to reraain citizen<i of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations want 
toeir country to have a separate and indepen 
dent existence-*a very natural and honourable 
desire ScoUtsh Home Btde, the monthly 
organ of the Scottish Home Rule Association. 
aoTocating self determination for Scotland 
gives expression to their view<i of which 
some idea can bo formed from the following 
paragraphs from that periodical — 

that the chief achieve- 
Conference held dmine 
November is the new definition of too slams of 
the various members of the Bntish Comroonw^lb 
ut.'lfX autonomous communities wilhm the 
Empire equal in status in no way sub- 

sSiSfe r eVrf 

of critics see in this a canilulalion 
the populations of the Domi 
severing the bcmds 

we horo and rli of Nations As 

nauonal ‘ t'e on the lines of 

to «cn leading 

Datona asKtcd^ ^ ^ relations between the 


dominates there, and will continue to do so 
On the five occasions 00 which a vote v.a3 
taken on a Scottish Hume H 11 I 0 Bill the majority 
of ^ttish representatives voting m favour was 
never less than four to one. 

Can It be said then that Scotland is freely 
associated ' by remaining incorporated as a pro- 
vince of Engl ind ’ Scotland entered into the Union 
with Engiand by a Treaty which was earned, 
through aguust the wishes of the people by 
means of bnbery and coirupdon for the benefit of 
England 

That England has reaped enormous benefits 
from the Union no one denies England remains 
too predominant partner’ and Scotland accordiog 
to Lord Ro»ebury tho mildi cow of the Empire’ 
and well has the cow been milked Of the hundred 
imllion pounds or more raised by taxation m bcot*- 
land something like three-fourths is retained iik 
London Scotland is impoverished Her natural 
resources aie undeveloped agricultural land is 
deteriorating Deer forests and grouse moors 
continue to spread It is wonderful then that 
in proportion to population unemployment is over 
60 per cent higher and emigration over 200 per 
cent greater id Scotland than in England ? 

And yet there is a small but too influential 
class of Scotsmen who would maintain the present 
incorporating Union which has leduced S^tland 
from a famous free and independent nation sneb 
M Wallace fought to save to become subordinata 
to Its overweening neighbour, and a reproach to 
Its cniiui-rS men are the successors of 

those chiefly of the nobility and their hungers on 
who betrays their country into the grip of England 
for gold 

They sentimentalizo over the ancient glories of 
SoiUMa are content that its future hisforr 
should be that of a dead nation whose sons abroad 
may nse to high position and show of what they 
are capable, but are denied at home the opportunity 
of devoting their powers to the good of the lanif 
?i[ . 1 ^ birth This they do though seeing that 

the other members of the British Commonwealth- 
have obtained full control of their national 
tic^nes and equality of status with England 

true boots must be up and doing and see that 
brotland is no le^a self governing finn the Domi- 
mops and the Irish Free State. The Scottishi 
mtioo^al Convention has shown to way by ita 
Bill for the better government of Scotland 


The Philippines and the United States 

The Woild Tomorrotv for February, very 
commendably devotes much space to tho 
consideratioD of the United States’ duty 10 
n and discusses questions like 

flow did we get them?’ What have w& 
done ? What of the Future ? The declare 
tioQs of Americas purpose to give ledepen- 
t Filipmos, and the extracts from 

the Wood Forbes Report of 1921. which the 
journal prints leave no room for doubt that 
the Filipmos should have independence at 
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aQ early date Some of these declaratioas 
are — 

If the time comes when it is apparent that 
independence would be better for the people of 
Ihilippmes and if when that time romea the 
rilipino people desire complete independence the 
American Government and people will cladly 
accord it —lifpublicaii Plalform 1924 

'Ve declare that it is our liberty and oar 
duty to keep our premise to these people by 
Kr^t Dff them immediately the independence 
which thev so honorably covet Demoeratu) 
rtatffrm 1924 

^Ve favour the immediate and complete 
independence of the Philippine Islands in occor 
dance vntb the pledges of ofRciat represcntaiives 
w the American people /Voyreisjia {La FoUelUl 
Phlform 1924 

It i« as It has always been the purpose of the 
people of the United States to withdraw Iheir 
sovereignty over tho Philipoine Islands and to 
recognize their independence as soon as a stahio 
coverament can be established therein For the 
speedy accompl shment of such purpose it is 
desirahlfl to place m the hands of the people of 
the Philippines as large a control of their domesuc 
auairs as can M given them m order that they 
m^ay bo the better prepared to fully assume the 
rc8pon«ihitmee and enjoj the privileges of complete 
ladepcadcnce Tht Jmu Law 191^ 


grown strong enough to restrain or transform the 
cnido egoism of conquest. We have it is true 
introduced \V estem education into India, but our 
purpose was alwajs to tram a i-orps of satellites, 
who wopld serve our trade and our administration 
as intelligent underlmgs To this day wo have 
cr^t^ no system of compulsory primary education 
the impressive mass of our subjects remain 
uatouuied by all the mte lectual wealth which we 
t? V* .We have done something for 

TO! lie health in the sense that we have chcck^ 
the epidemics which might have swept the cities 
where we do business but we have done pothiug- 
to lessen the hideous sacrifice of childlife which 
™raes every home in the Indian village Order 
and sccuny wo can organize. The mechanism 
which grinds out its average dividend of 90 per 
cent from the Bengal jute mills is well-oiled but 
the mass of tho people continues to cultivate by 
the methods of the Bronze ^ge and stagnates in a 
to which we would not condemn the incst 
woithl^ paupers of our own Impenal race. Tho 
by prMuct of civilisation is a convenience which 
too plaiuly serves our own purpose. And because, 
m oup strategical railways our health servia. and 
even m our colleges, the limitations of this purpose- 
are KtnMa to the awakened intelligence of » 
wcQuered but crtical India, we have reached the- 
which the schoolmaster can still keep 
^er in his class, bnl cm neither teach it nop 


Imperiahsm m the BnUoce 

To the same monthly Mr 11 N Brail /ord 
cootrtbufes a judiciously written article on 
what may be said for and against impenalism 
Says he — 

Those of us who profess an instmctivo and 
oppos tion to ImpcnalisDi' make a grave 
m stake if we deny its civilising rai sion or doubt 
Jh® ' ofcrity of tho«e who devote their lives to it 
tt ha.1 graven the superb epic of its courage and 
organiz og ten «« on the very cruM of the outb 
from ice-bound Sibena to the sands of South Africa, 
uuta wajsthe gifts of education and intellectual 
stimulus and humancr government which it bnrgs 
with It are a ty product of its self regarding 
activities To be tow the e gifts is rarely if ev».r 
mo ruotivo of the robust pioneers. It they 1 ave 
any motive which stands a little bisher than 
material gam it is glory and asgranu emeot of 
tno moil er Ivncl But the impul e wtich dmes 
them to these i aces m the sun has usually 
wu cither the di«ire to monoixil e a matket or 
a new tnateiial or the even Ia cr rcckcn ng that 
iticro 13 chcai and unorg-aniz^ hlour awaiting 
esploitatjon When it is none of tie e th ng«. it 
that spnega from the interplay cf 
inurcvts with gocgraphical acedent Tvanst 
advanced a! rg the paths that I'd toan 
island mat acquire the cates 
^ i the sirotrgj a) iios-t!, which dooimate the rn^ 
to Ind a. Lnlcss it bo in some of tho Dnt -vh West 
iVi. "iviliiim; n otive which It Bps 

mouve, 13 the b pe 
of jm>Ufymg viokaco alter the fact, has never jet 


A Sjagulanty of the League of Nations- 

Mr IL iL Brailsford contmnes — 

The \e^lles SMtlemcnt has left the worlif 
more heavily armed than it was la 1914, and 
oven 10 Europe Jhe landscape is covert with 
hneervp^t that point to the scene of the next 
inevitable war But let us suppose for axsuraent® 
sate, that Jie older causes of armament and war 
*«*ra remove as completely as men of good 
will desire Can a world wh rh retains Inperuli<m 
epjoy the reality of peace ? Lord Cecil surveyinc 
Itntish coaimitmetfl3 the other day remarked 
that we bid already reached the 1 mils of diw- 
mament. Our army was liarely sufficient for the 
polico of our Empire, while to secure its sca- 
cooiiniinKations wo irviniiEid all the cruisers we- 
posse-^icd though they m ght by international 
arrangement be tuilt on a lighter model Aa 
op m 1st mav look forward to the growth of the- 
udluenco of t he League of ^atlon3 aa the peace 
maker among Europeau Powers. But this institu- 
tion has one ‘^mgaknty It meets from lime to 
time on Europe to crown itself with "olivcs of 
endlc*:* ate and it performs the^e flattetine 
TOrrmraics to the accompaniment of a con tant 
Asii Franca plunges 
OTdrvtu^ ^rongh two s^nd cla-s wais^ 
Syr a and the Riff Great Baila n burls her ulu 

“<1 ChiLs enS- 

into the very Council of League is greeted by a 
«^vo of Biitish guns upon the langtta Sn%d& 
if you plea^ that among nauons of whue ^ 
the League has wmewhat dimmish^ the ^ 

* j excludes from the morucs of its art i 
ted procedure aU the peoples of"i‘fenL-^ta“.!l 
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in the outer continents who find fhsmselves la the 
path of the expanding empires When they revolt 
our airogance refuses to dignify their struggle 
for freedom with the name of Var but these 
exercises mean, nonetheless wounds and massacre 
burned villages at homeless pop ilations Nor is 
it only pity wh ch shrinks from this spectacto in 
alarm fao long as it is possible for the Imperial 
Powers to assign to themselves to hold by arms, 
tho sources of the raw matenals indispensable to 
modern industry can we boast that force has been 
banished from our planet, or reason seated on her 
throne ? 


Cmlisiug without Conquering and 
Exploiting 

Mr Brailsford would assign to civilized 
□afious tho task of civihsing without coo 
quoting and exploiting and therefore asks 
and aiswers tho questions — 

And yet, the reader will say it is too late for 
/hire Can wo leave Africa 
to revert to barbarous tril-al war vi ith staves as 
baitiarous game? Or because^ 
savage uan hunts game over the ground where 
wpnor o oil i«5 hidden can wo from a on divh 

O^lhit mankind? 

tm what tago of Creations Dom«sday Book is 
fo- ffrmtv? There 
are, i ttinV two answers to tlicso leffitimitA 
oir purpose be to 

how comes if that we havenever couhnal 
fo ihc«c far from remunerative activitea 7 

1 S f “iTtlvea 7 Starchmit for 

by which wo may civilise without 
iniiilh'f^^ir. oxploit Ihc earth 8 riches without 
,‘n p^p’es wo sliall Cod the 

^luMnn in tin development of lotrinatioDal 
I'ackward jwplf? 
finances or their admioistrat^ and 
wiMi ‘in t-l lhc.r natural resources 

so>crumcuts 


one or the other of the two principlesjast men 
tioned 

These ultra-radical transformations in the 
political structure of the State have been 
accompamed by equally far-reaching changes m 
the social organization of tho country Among 
the latter special mention sliould be made of 
the fotmal abolition of polygamy whictt was 
already all but complete in practice tlio cmancipa 
tion of woman and the substitution of the hat 
for the national headgear What prod gious 
revolutions theso changes represent, the latter 
two no less than the first, only those can realize 
who are acquainted with the special prejudices 
of the Last. 

As regards the abolition of the Sultanate, there 
18 no doubt that the best form of government is, 
in principle democracy no less for Eastern than 
for western peoples The theory that Eastern 
countries are radically incapable of making 
progress under a constitutional regime is entirely 
false 

It was predicted that the transference to 
Gro^ (under the Turco Greet convention for the 
exchange of population*) of the native Gieek 
clement of the provinces would act very detnmen 

a to the economic interests of the country 
log of the sort has bappeoed The incoming 
Turks are little if at all inferior to the outgoing 
Greeks in economic capacity besides which the 
Armenians and Jews have promptly stepped Ja 
and flUea any remaining gaps 


TnEATlIEM OF Nov Tuiuis 
A matter of special interest to the AmoncM 
pjibhc is that of the relations between tbs 
Turmsh element and the Christian communities— 
roe ihiQoniics to use tho consecrated expression 
Oppooenis of the ratification of tho Treaty 
O' Lauvance m the United States have made 
such charges 83 that bhnstiab women are at present 
immurca in Turkish harems that tho uou Tirkish 
elements are under rigid persecution fanaticism 
beiug tJip incentive and that atrociucs are even 
paused under cover of olQual conmiance. 
inese accusations may be dismissed in their 
entirety 
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liuman she conld not have djoe mare The rest 
—so be It said to avo d appe-ino^ in the lutht 
of a patriot actuated by too saa,;u ne expoutations— 
the rest u on the lap of the t,ods 


Fallacy of Racial Iaf*rionty 
Dr iraoz Boa« professor of anthropology, 
Golambia Umversity, thus coaclades hio 
aiticle on 'faHacics of racial inferionfy ’ la 
Current History — 

V>e may» dismiss as entirely unfounded 
the arguments based upon an assumption 
of infenor ability of various European and AsuUc 
eroups. There la no reason to suppose that from 
the present m sration from all parts of Europe and 
from many Mrts of Asia there vill result an 
infenor tnixea population All histoncal biolosti 
cal and sociological considerations point to (he 
conclus on that ve have at present merely a 
lepetiuoa on a targe scale of the phenamena of 
mixture from which have spruns the present 
European nations 


The Message Baddha 

TAc BrifisA BiidJAisf prints Anatolelrsn 
ces views oo the msssagoof Bubddha, some of 
rvhicb are printed below 

Without beliovina foe a moment that Eutope is 
ready to embrace the Dootnno of Nirvana, ve 
must recoeoue that Buddhism now that it is 
Utter hnown has a singular nttnction lor free 
minds, and that the charm of Shalva Hunt works 
rcadilv on an unprejud ced heart And it is. if 
ono thinks of it, wondetiul that this spring of 
rnoralit} which ffUshod from the foot of (bo 
11 malayas boforo tho btoomiog of tbo Uelenic 
eenius. should have preserved its fruitful purity 
its del Clous freshness and that the bacO of 
Lspilavastu should bo still tbo best of muo ollors 
and the sweetest of consolers of our old sulTeruu 
humanilv 

liaddhista is hanlly a lelik On it has neither 
cosmogony nor gods, nor pnipcrly sp akins a 
worsh 0 It 13 a system of moi^ity and the most 
beautiful of all it is a philosophy which vs in 
agreement with the most darini. spAmlat ons of 
the ra^tm spint It has conuuered Thibet, 
Buruiah N«.paU Cambodia. Anoam Cuds and 
Japan without spiUia« one drop of blood, ft has 
Ixxn unal le to inatnUiO itsdf m tho Indies 
cxceplim, Ceylon but it still nunKra 400 tn llions 
of tie faithful of \stL If one reflects, its fortune 
m Luropo dunog the last sixty years has U>.n no 
lt.ss exiraordinaty It was hareiy known when it 
inspired ihe most powerful of modern Oermaa 
ph lisophers w th a doctnno whose idkcQious 
solidity IS UDcoDtestod. It u well known that 
^hoixnhauer bu It his theory of the wiU on th® 
basis of the Baddhistic ph lo»ophy The (neat 
pc^mist, who kept a Botdi.a Buddha is his modest 
bed room, did not dau this. 


Chini Eaiiaently Worth Knowmg^ 


Mr Arthur do C Sowerby joint editor of 
the C/iuia Journal exhorts all who live id 
China to make it their business to btiow her, 
saytog — 


To one who has been imbued with a spmt 
of curiosity a de ire to know all about everything- 
this apparent indifferenca on the part of Europeans 
in Cluna (esardicg th OKs Chinese is hard to appro- 
mate but harder still is it to understand the 
appalling ignorance of many Chinese themselves 
along the same lines. The latter phaso of the 
subject has been forcibly brought to the notice of 
the writer during the Ust few years m his inter- 
course with members of the younger generation 
of modem Chinese, and it is harder to assign an 
adeaoite reason for it than (or the ind fTerence and 
igQoranco of the (ore gner m China. Whatever the 
reasons for this ignorance, however the fact 
remains that it exi«ts, and our object here is to 
call attention to iL and to suggest that on the one 
hand It 13 one of th® mam causes coulnbuting to 
the present dav lack of understanding that exists 
between the Chinese and the Wc»tem so-joumers 
in their m d t and on the other is large!) res- 
ponsible for the lack of balance and sound judg- 
ment shown by the younger ceneraUnn of 
Chioese 


China J3 a groat country with a long history 
behind her Time after time her pooi^s have 
risen to high states of cuKun) development She 
has produ cd a great art, a remarkable literature, 
and until the revolntion of 1011 upset things, a 
sound poliUoal system She has great natural 
resourves. mirvellcusly nch fauna and Dora, scenio 

S lones (bat are sui pa sod nowhere in (he world. 

l<.r poopls are industrious and under good govern- 
ment a® good cruii ps as are to bo found any 
where. Surely such a country calls for study on 
the part of those Imnr within her borders be 
they native or foreign ’ Surely the student of such 
a CO intry and all she contams and stands for will 
be greatly rewarded for h s paiaa f 

We of the ^V eat pnde ourselves on knowing 
our own oouutnes we pnde ourselves on knowing 
ncighbounng countnes. Wc make tours for this 
very purpose yet here in China we scarcely 
stir outaid® the precincts of the city or settlement 
hktf )>A<aYt!<3 (Cf. !e (s I'ihr ia-afiVng ftmnsf on a 
round the-world trip who visits Hangchow, 
Sookhow or Peking and it is the bu thug tour st 
picking up odd 6.jwps of misiDformati n here and 
there, who poea back to America or Europe to cil 
the world about Chinx 


L-'t US. then, who live here Chinese and 
^gn lUik^ make it our business to know 
China, and. knowing China let us see to 
It that tho rest ol the world « made to 
^w her too. for so wUl the stup d antagonism 
^weta yellow ^d white and the ignorance that 
breeds stnfe be dupellcd 



■ON.THE BIRTH-B4YOETHEBUDDKA 

Bt HA.BINDRANATH TAGORE 


The World seized by the fory of carnage 

writhes in the ceaseless gnp of conflicts 
Crooted are its ways, tangled its coils of bondage 

Wearily watts the oarlb for a new birth of tbiue , 
save her, Great Heart, utter thy eternal words, 
let blossom love’s lotus with its honey inexhaustible 

‘0 Serene, 0 Bree, thon Soul of infinite sanctity. 

Cleanse this earth of her stains, 0 Merciful 


Thou great Giver of Self, luitiate us id Iho penance of sacrifice, 
tale, Divine Beggar, 'our pnde for thine alms, 

Soothe the sorrowing worlds, scatter tbo mist of unreason, 
light up truth’s sun rise, 

let life become fulfilled, the sightless find bis vision 

0 Serene, 0 Free, thou Soul of infinito sanctity, 

Cleanse this earth of her stains 0 Slercifnl 


Man’s heart is anguished with the fever of unrest, 
with tbo poison of self seeking, 
with a thii^t that knows no end 
Countries far and wide, flaont on their foicheada 

tbo blood-red mark of hatred 
ToncL them with tby ngbt band,’ 
make them ono id spirit; 
bring harmony into their life, 

bnng rhythm of beauty 

0 Serene, 0 Free, thou Soul of infimto eanctily 
Clcan'O this earth of her stains 0 Merciful 
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TvURING my less than twelTe days, stay in 
I } toglancl I could not possibly bare seen 
much of the counb*y, even if I had 
doToted all my ^raking hours to moTing 
about from place to place. Any expression 
of regret, therefore, that I had not seen this 
place or that, this institution or that, would 
be Tam l^eTeitheless, I most say that I 
was sorry that, owing to an unforeseen 
circumstanco, I could not go to Bristol to 
see the tomb of Raia Rammoban Roy, and 
his portrait m oil colours kept in the town hall 
of tfaatcity That Iwas able to see the littlo that 
I did of England was due chiefly to the 
persistent zeiu of Arabinda Mohan Bosa 
which oTercame my apathy 

I was to have left London for Genera 
tta Pans oo the first of September Bat as 
I could not reserre my seat id the railway 
tram that day, I actually left oo the second. 
Mr Sasadbar Siuba of Santiniketao and 
Br Subodh Eumar Xag of Rangoon 
accompanied mo to Yictona statioo and 
helped me in ranous ways, such os booking 
my luggage, etc. Mr l^aliai Kanta Ray 
also Came to see me off All these yonog 
men, and a few others whose names I am 
sorry I do not exactly remember, were Tory 
good to me 

Ihe train by which I trarelled from 
London to Borer was a rcry comfortable 
one. In England and on the continent ol 
Europe my rule was to trarel first class in 
tho case of long joumeya and mostly third 
class and sometimes second class in tho 
case of short jemmejs Prom Bondon to 
Pans I travelled in a first'Class carriage 
In the train which took ns from London to 
Bover, each first class passenger bad a separato 
luxuriously upholstered chair with a small 
table in front Meals were served to each 
such passenger ou his table , it was not 
necessary to go to the dining car 

Alighting at Dover, I found passengers 
who wanted to cross overtoCalais filling in an 
embarkation card I, too, did so Bat the officer 
who was at the gate and was collecting the cards 
said that British nationals need not do so 
I did not feel proud at this ignoring of my 
motherland and my nation, though, of coarse, 
Cl— 15 


as India has no independent political 
existence, wo belong to the British house- 
hold— os serfs or menials. 

I did not feel sea-sick while crossing 
the English Channel in the ferry steamer I 
took my seat on a bench on the deck 
Fitiding that my attache case bad slipped 
under tho bench. I stooped to pick it up 
and place it on the top of my other baggage 
Seeing this a European gentleman and a 
European lady came forward to help me 
I do not know their nationality I thanked 
them for their courtesy I mention this 
triOmg iQcidcnt, because it serves to show 
that civility to strangers and old men is to 
be foQod among all peoples Similarly, 
when, on tho same day, I was tra- 

velling in the train from Calais to Pans, seeing 
that the sun shone full oo my face, an elderly 
Bnropean lady, who was a fellow-passenger, 
asked her son to poll the enrtam , and she 
did SO, as often as this happened. When we 
all got down at Pans (Nord) statiou, she bade 
me good-byo I do not know her nationality 
Mr S H Raoa, the well known Indian mer- 
chant of Pans, and two Indian students, named 
Mr Bijay Erisbua Basu and Dr Bimal Rumor 
Siddbanta, bad come to meet mo at the station 
On my previous visit to Pans, too, Mr Rana 
bad been kind to mo, and Basu and Siddhanta 
bad helped me to see the city ARer the 
long fatigniDg journey from London to Pans 
I wanted to go to a hotel as soon as possible 
Bok fnmbliog in my pockets for tho baggage 
receipt I found I had somehow lost it. So 
Ur Rana kindly took the tronble to go from 
one railway official to another and so on to 
asceitain what I was to do to get my luggage 
He was told that I should write out an appli- 
cation on stamped paper, take it to the police 
officer in charge of tho police station nearest 
my hotel, io , Ac. A. pnuted form of applica- 
tion was supplied, but we were informed that 
the formalities were to be gone through duting 
office-hoars and that as it was then evening 
nothing could be done that day So theio was 
nothing for it but to go to the hotel in tho 
UniTCKity quarter which Basu and Siddbanta 
had^osen for me. As the night was rather 
sultry and 1 had no change of clothes with mo 
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for sleeping, I managed somehow to pass a 
very uncomfortable night Next mormng, 
BasQ, who, by the by, belongs to Malabar, 
came to my hotel after purchasing a stamped 
paper from a tobacconist’s shop (I am told, id 
Prance and Italy, and perhaps in other 
European countries, too, tobacconists sell 
stamps), copied out on it the printed applica- 
tion, and got it signed by me and countersigned 
by two of the hotel people as witnes'^es 
Then we marched off to the nearest police 
station There we were told that nothing 
could be done before 12 noon — it was then 
nine Basu pleaded in French on my behalf 
that I was a stranger and that all ray things, 
including chango of clothes, being m my 
portmanteaux at the station, I had beenputto 
great inconvenience The police official then 
relented, took my application to his 
boss, and handed it back to us alter 
a few minutes, duly stamped and signed We 
then went to tho railway station, paid a small 
fee and got my things From the fact that 
printed application forms are kept, it appears 
^at loss of luggage receipts is not lofreqnent 
But ray unpleasant experience ought to 
make yonng Indian travellers {and old 
ones too i) very careful 


Visvabharati library. I wanted to see her 
also because she is a friend of my elder 
daughter £ was told that she too wanted to 
meet me So this time when I was in Pans, 
I went to her and her husband’s charming 
residence in a suburb of Pans They both 
biodly came to my hotel and took me 
to their home They are both lovers of 
India, and great “bhaktas” of the poet 
Rabindranath Tagore Naturally enough their 
house has beeu named “Cbitra,” after the 
name of the heroine of one of the poet’s 
works The long drive to Boulogne-sur Seino 
was very pleasant We passed by the side of 
some large patches of ancient forest land 
thickly overgrown with tall trees as in olden 
days but not at present infested with bears 
and wolves as, I was told, they were m days 
of yore 
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To my great delight I saw at ‘Chitra” 
^bindranath Tagore’s little grand danghter 
Nandim flitting here and there like a fairy 
-brep’day she played at carrying on corres- 
pondence with her grand father Any piece 
ot paper or u«ed envelope winch she made 
maiks on with a pencil and dropped into a 
Dastet or a box was sure to reach the poet • 
bhe is perhaps five or thereabouts, and 
though she was at ‘Chitra’ only for a few 
months she was speaking French quite fluent 
ly, now and then using a Bengali word when 
at a loss for its French equivalent Children 
nm vi^ foreign language quite easily and 
quickly, when they learn it by hearing 
others using it to denote certain things and 
actions, "‘tb which the words used are (bos 
associated At Chitra wa had some home 
made xefre'ihmeots, and frmt sherbet in the 
oriental fashion instead of coflee or 


T inoning of the 4th September 

T Za for Geneva On the previous day 

I had bought a ticket and reserved my seat 
R»t « difficoit matter 

wai the office where the seat 

iT® j®? ’waiting for their tuni to 
This ' qoickly 

na/tnnH ^ forming queues and waihng 
patiently for ones turn should be cultivated 
There is too much of uo- 
elbowing here at the 
Windows of railway booking offloo*: etc. 

was'^nnit compartment there 

was only one fellow pas enger I learnt 

afterwards from her that she was the wife 

for She was bound 

wort probaMy to do some journalistic 
wore in connection with the League 

“®®bogs there She was an elderly 

beTn^th^^^^K ^ 

s^ted 5 f V ^ ‘be tram 

h^'h^ndVaSd tShLr"™" 

her\p«?‘* thatvha had left 

at eaeh borne “and drags 

mv.Plf ® . lengthening chain like 

rrmroL / somehow to faU into 

Shr i^kpd“ u®*"’ ^b'ch comforted her 
tnt “r® Mahatma Gandhi was 

have mpt^ r. j ‘be few Amencans I 
seemed all to be gresUy 

and Rocio n ® spintnal 

nothiDir worth adventure In the tram 

But BQ Doting m particular happened 

iiut, aa IS my wont, f will note one small 


incident At lunch in the restaurant car I 
sat at table with some Europeans As I did 
not take any hquor and I had been warned 
not to take plain water, which was not 
always potable, I asked for a bottle of 
mineral water which was given I asked 
toe winter to open it for me , he did not 
But soon afterwards I found the same man 
opening a bottle of his own ■^accord for the 
passenger who sat next to me at table 

In a former letter m speaking of the 
inconvenience caused to travellers in some 
Luroirean countries by customs inspection I 
have described what trouble I had in getting 
my luggage when I got down from the train 
^ "bat I have 

wnlten there Owing to the kindness of 

myesteemedfriendsD,- andlIrsR.E Das the 

delay m getting my luggage did not put 
to!v h«J >°co«^eD>eDce The hotel which 
cTmlt nnl ?u H “ Sood and 

fi^ u ? D® ^barges were moderate 

A des Families The 

nki u in some European countriea 

which charge twice or thrice as much What 

S That’“.?rihT “'’'k '"'“'’S to tfgetanaiis 
w.il, h„,. ‘ IS dono in this hotel 

with batter not with lord, which is s.,d 

or th£jat“:w‘\'^ 

saLted t'"d“ TsS ;;L’rnl°a;e^Tr.r 

and what was njj business Evidently he 
had spotted me ont as a l.tely cnstomef I 
answered his questions, whereupon he int 

i“^ot a BrTsh « represent- 

Irtl ®f “ o"bsh firm of paper luanufacturers 
and asked me whence I obtained my ruddIt 
of paper He wanted to send mo c ^ 
and quotations of h,s firm which I received 

h'5'EZp,"rarm's"Vr''e“r,,;fd"/h‘” 
nIJtSrtiSfght dunnithat™ 

League Assembly meetm^ I ® ‘be 

Hods of press p^S^wSuld 
from ail parts of the Second 

Its representative to meet thf bad sent 
their wants Ado Lr Pn ^now 

met ,u this hotel was ^bom I 

the Calcutta T 31 c A With . ‘’j 
conversation on the Lentmo bun I had 

on two days He csufe ° 
would suit me to tatf, when it 

Cnmmings of the Le8ffnfl*<?<. ^1*** ^ 

foo ^Musalmn n® ^f^etariat H 
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1 st, 'who said he usnally resided at Zancb 
He inveighed bitterly against those Britishers 
who set Hindus and Moslems hy the ear» 
using unparliamentary language, and had 
nothing but contempt for those of his co- 
religionists and countrymen who quarrelled 
among themselves to make it easy for the 
foreign masters of India to domineer over 
and exploit us 

The first meeting of the seventh session 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations 
took place on the 6th of September, 1926 
In the Notes which I sent from Geneva I 
have already said something about this 
meeting, and also about the meeting at which 
Germany was admitted to the League as a 
member and the subsequent one at which 
the German delegates were welcomed and 
took their seats The proceedings of the 
first meeting were to have begun at Ham 
B at It was nearer to 12 than U when the 
proceedings actually commenced Before that 
there was some disorder, and noise, too 
Ihe only peisons in the hall who were 
entirely or partly dressed in non European 
Mslame WMa Prinos Arfa, the Pereun 
delegate, bir 0 P Ramaswami Aiyer of 
Madras an Indian substitute delegate , 

Pandit Motilal Nehru , one or two more 
Indian ladies , and myself This might be 
taken to symbolise the respective proportions 
of there power and inanencc in the League 
of the European and non European peoples 
<L s By European I mean also 

those who are wholly or partly descended 
trora Furopeans and whose vernacular is 
some European language or other Oriental 
figures being rare in the hall, some newspaper 
reporters made a cnrious mistake For 
^ample, La Tribune de Qeneie of September 
I wrote — 

V, tnbuno d honneur on remaroue un vencr- 
able Mrsonage a longue barbe gnse oui n est autm 
qua fe philosophe Rabindranath Tagore 

me tnbune of honour one mnlfl a 
venerable person with long grev be^ wl^ 
Kr^■ PhilosopheSiS^to 

The Poe^philosopher was then nowhere in 
Geneva or Switzerland ' 


some people in Germany also For this reason 
Rabindranath Tagore told me m Berlin one 
day playfully ‘RamauandaBabu, I am tired of 
lecturing Tou take some of my written 
lectures and read them out in some towns , 
and Pandit ]i (Professor Tarachand Roy of 
Berlin University) will translate them orally 
into German* That will bo a great relief to 
me” 

I was able to attend the meetings of the 
Assembly of the League kindly as I had been, 
supplied with twenty-four cards by Mr 
H. R Cummings of the Information Section 
of the League on the very first day Ha 
also promised to give me a special ticket 
which would take me into Assembly com- 
missions, council meetings, etc. But as I 
did not get it even a few days afterwards, 
a friend called for it on three days, but, 
somehow or other, could not get access to 
Mr Cummings, or he was not in his oftce 
I got the card afterwards, and it came about 
thus One evening, as I was taking my 
usual walk by the side of Lake Geneva, I nist 
Kbao Bahadur Shaikh Abdul Qadir and Mr 
Patrick, Secretary to the Indian Delegation 
After exchange of greetings Mr Patrick asked 
whether I was going to attend the meeting 
of the second committee, dealing infer o/w 
mt/i intellectual co operation, which was 
to beheld next day, at which the Khan Bahadur 
was to speak on behalf of India I enquired 
whether I would be allowed to get in He 
replied in the affirmative So, next day, I 
went punctually to the League Secrefcinat 
"•^“ding, where committee meetings were 
held At first I went to the wrong room 
V j refused admission Then after I 

had fonnd out the right room, I tried to get 
m but there also I was refused admission 
oo, I had nothing for it but to send ray 
card to Mr Cummings, who was good 
enough to come out in a few minutes I 
Du j ^ come to hear the Khan 

Uahadurs lecture on being assured that I 
lu been refused admission, 

T j happened probably because 

J. j u possess the special card which ho 
had kindly promised to send me Thereupon 
Cummings said, he had been very busy, 
etc. 1 replied that in my country L too, was 
considered a rather busy man. and that, if 
1 was not to have all the facilities promised 
to me m the letter of invitation, I bad 
better havo remained at home and bought 
tne publications of the League for some 
rupees, instead of travelling so many thousand 
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mtlea and wastiog so much of my timo 
xkud money Mr Cummings then took me 
to the committee room himselh 'where among 
the audience I found some persons of bo^ 
sexes young enough to be at school or 
coUege And there I sat for some time 
hearing the French or English speeches and 
their translations into English or French 
immediately following them I am glad 
to record that the Indian delegate’s speech was 
not inferior to those of the other speakers I 
heard, and, though a Musalman bailing from 
the Pnojab, he referred to India m the follow* 
ing terms 

‘ As a home of one of the most ancient aviliza 
tioDsof the '\%oild, India has nreat faith m intelleC' 
toal culture and believes that the final solution 
of the great problems of humanity lies in the 
recognition by vanous nations of the value of the 
contributions made by each one of them to the 
prosresS of man&ind and m a better appreciation 
of the merits of one another by means of mtellectuat 
coopentiotu ’ 

The same evening I received the special 
-card fiom ^It CummtQg» 

On the Cth of September when, before 
attending the meeting of tbe League Assem 
bly, I saw Mr. Cummings I wanted to have 
some information relating to the League 
80 far as India was canceined He 
took notes of what 1 wanted, but probably 
he was too busy to write to me on these 
points afterwards. Ko doubt, all that I wanted 
to know could be found in some publication 
or other of tbe League but at that time I 
was not m possession of sncb literature, 
Dor have I been supplied with all such 
publications afterwards. But more of this 
anon 

I have never been accnstomed to see 
bigwigs, and at General did not find any such 
speciM circumstance as would encourage me 
1 to change my habits Hence I did not want 
to see anybody of my own accord So, 
•even after receiving a letter from ilr 
Gummings on tbe 14th September telbng me, 
“when the Assembly is over and the members 
of tbe Secretariat are not so losbed, 1 hope 
to be able to introduce you to those dealing 
with bu'.iness in which you are specially 
interested,” I did not ask bira or anybody 
else to arrange for interviews with any 
important or unimportant persons coaoecled 
•with the League and thus encroach on their 
leisure. However, on the «iSth of September 
Mr Cummings wrote to me again Uis letter 
13 quoted below 


•Dear Mr Chatterjee 

Dr Ibijnhman could see you to day at 5 
o’clock if that IS suitable for you and I thon,;ht £ 
would Uy to get an appointment with the Secretary- 
General after It. however you would rather not 
have more than one interview. I wilt try and 
get some other time for the Secretary General 
If you are able to manage Dr Rajehman. per- 
haps yon might find it possible to come in ten 
miQUtta beforehand so that we might have a little 
UlL 

Tours sincerely 
H. R, GGMiUNQS” 


I duly intimated acceptance of this 
arrangement, saying that I was willing to 
have both the interviews on the same day. 
1 sent my card quite punctually to Mr 
Cummings and bad a little talk with him. 
He then went to see Dr Rajehman Soon 
after an assistant in the Information Office, 
where I was waiting told me after convers- 
ing with somebody by telephone, ‘He (Dr 
Rajehman) is frightfully sorry that he cannot 
see me now He is very busy now m a 
Committee ’ Mr Cummings also told me 
this. For all this I do not wish to blame 
either Dr Rajehman or Mr Cummings But 
what I wish to point ont is that the Com- 
mUtee meeting which kept tbe Doctor busy 
did not tale place all of a sadden , it was 
pre-arranged, and therefore it could have been 
foreseen that it might not be possible to see 
me at or after 5 r.M that day And as I was 
not asQitor oranapplicant forauy favour, the 
interview need not and should not have been 
arranged just to give me a chance It would 
have been better if tbe League people bad 
or exercised a little imagination m relation 
to a man who bad come to Geneva at their 
invitatioD from a distance of six or seven 
thousand miles This was my first 
experience of being invited to see a person 
and then being told that he was too busy 
to see me. 

After I had learnt that Dr Rajehman was 
fngbtfully sorry that he could not see me, 
Ur Cummings went to Sir James Ene Drum- 
mood, Secretary General, to ascertain whether 
be could he seen But he too was too busy 
to give darshan It is to be hoped, he was not 
either frightfully or even slightly sorry I 
say again, I have no desire to blame Mr 
CummiDgs for what happened He asked me 
DOW whether he could arrange for interviews 
tbe next day I replied, he should fix the 
day and hour after hearing from me. I 
neverwrote to him on the subject again hen 
I bade him good bye, he came with mo out 
of his room, and fold me that it had been 
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always the lotentioQ of the Leagoe to pay my 
espcD'ie’s and if I agreed to accept them 
payment could be made at once I said 
that I had decided before leaving India that 
I would pay all my expen'ses myself adding 
that if the League would give me the 
literature I wanted I would consider that 
to be sufficient courtesy He agreed 
to send me home to India the 

publications of the League I wanted 
and I sent him from my hotel a marked 
copy of tl e League pricelist of publications 
borne of tl 0 S 6 marked by me I have received 
As fur the rest, le has written to me. 
there are some of the things «uch as the 
complete set of Mandates minutes which 
I could uol get etc. I do uot q„,le 
understand irhat this means Does it mean 
that he conld not get from lh» 
league Secretariat the complete set of 
tte Mandates minutes lor me ? Or can it 
bo that each and all of these minulcs are 
ou of print ? 11 there be some nhich ^ 

sent 

nsi '*"*"■» 'tow that the League has 

mntatior” 

'”'0''’'''’’® tto important 

olBcials of the League Mr Cummmga wrote 
to me on the 22 nd hovembet laT 


lam sorry you had to leave Geneva just at tie 
penoa when senior officials were freer after the 
^sembly to discuss general League questions as 
1 anxious that you should meet them before 
you left. 

I have no reasons to question the 
sincerity of Mr Cummings s anxiety But, as 
I could spend only a limited period of t rae 
at Geneva I was between the horns of a 
dilemma as it were. If 1 went to Geneva 
^ter the Assembly to meet the senior 
officials when they were freer I could have 
had no 0rst-haod knowledge of the League 
meetings but if and as I wanted to attend 
the Assembly meetings I had to forego the 
honour and advantage of having rfnrs/wM of 
the senior officials Not being a man of 
abundant leisure I could not await the 
convenience of the League officials though 
be it noted the Assembly meetin.,s were 
over on the 2otb of Septamber and I 
received the letter fixing tbe time for the 
interviews on tbe 28th 

Should it be thought desirable for tbe i 
League hereafter to invite any Indian editor 
it would be better if be were invited after 
consultation with tbe Government of India, 

^ ^ accepted money 

pom the League as I did not, though asked 
to do so more than once Such a person i 
might po^ibly be more lucky than I was 
01 expected to be 


INDIANS ABROAD 


Ikduh SicomMs Omci a™ Hosiix, ^o^■llOll 

«cP<>rt(1926 27) of 
I^ndoo h Union and Hostel 

aim ,f received The 

“rendc'r l”rtilution is to 

*“ Student 

hnV“r.,T “”r:Lnn?“L i“„ 

tnnvldUne have t.uccieded m 


Conferences Socials At Homes eta I» 
Jke l^eT7».ffctic«7 for January 19’7 (at p 81) 
our bditur who visited the Hostel made the 
touowiag observations 

SSpi nnd„'Sedira”SS“coSfort 
« ele hSoll ar?-'“!' “A ‘d'oroTrevS !/ 

»a“ WE 

S«roSl.''nrK ’» ‘ .'»V',1er"”.?r 

»>«• jouui not to have such company Uut I am. 


INDIANS ABROAD 


5U 


not mro that these hoateU succeed m keepin* 
their boidera aud other otudeata away irom sach 
company I was la fact told that some of thetn 
freaaeat daaanK saloons of a puestiOMbie 
% character hut 1 caaaot vouch for the truth of 

* thia aliegaUoa ” 

: Bcgardiog other actintie^ of the Uoion 

the Report statoa 

5 “The physical activities of the uaioa ate 
earned on as usual f’lth enthusiasni and consi- 
■ deraMe iiaorotecneuts have heeu ravie la the 

* Library and Read a? Room by adiitina of books 
{ especially on luduu The n imher of volamee lo 
n the Library has jucreaaed dinu? the year from 
,7U0to 200Q The Ecdus’ tiaouihly masazioe of 
“ the Uqiou) has been improved la size and 

* appeacaaca.” 

^ But the fipancial position of the Doion 
^ IS not satisfactory Although the debt od 

* the Hostel building has bean cleared yet 
^ funds are needed for extending the 
^ accommod&lvon and effeeting necessary 

improvementa in the Hostel 

^ RsyiyiL OF Seqreoation ly JXoitBiSA 

The Asiatic inhabitants of ilombasa bay© 
been sabjected to a fresh mdigoity recently 
Taking advautagQ of the absence of the 
Indian members on the Mombasa District 
OommiUee, the ‘ white ' members of the 
committee threw out an applicatiou by the 
Japan Cotton Trading Company who bad 
applied for permisaion to house their staff 
40 Cliff Avenne on Eiltodioi Road, Mombasa. 
The langanyiku Opimon says that no 
suitable explanation has come from the 
Committee and the same journal affirms 
that the application was rejected on grounds 
of segregation The affair has created a 
comraoUon in Mombasa, as according to the 
white paper of Jnly 192d tbe pnouple of 
segregation was given up and European 
claims were considered to be thorongbly 
npheld by tbe rigid enforcement of the 
sanitary reguUtious of the city This 
revival of tbe objectionable and imquitons 
pnnctple has been received with great 
hostility by all Asiatics and viU probably 
lead to further trouble 

Co\aREss AT MoubaSa 

Some of the important items discas»ed at 
the Congress held at Mombasa were as 
follows 

There was a resolution for having trade 
commissioners m all the East Afncan Tern 
tones with a view to help lodo-Afncan 
trade. It wa> also emphasised that the 


vanous Indian Merchant Bodies should send 
xepiesentatives to Alnca to study trade 
conditions and possibilities there 

AocUmr resolution dealt with the in- 
adequacy of Indun Representation on tbe 
Tanganyika Legislative Council There was 
also a lesolutiuQ presaiog seUlem‘='nt by the 
German Government of the war claims of 
Tanganyika Indians (mostly holders of pre 
British German notes) which the focmec 
were attempting to avoid may be with the 
approval of the British GovernmenL Tbe 
re olntiOQ was supported by Mr A B Patel 
who said that if the British wanted to let 
the Germans off in the matter of these pay- 
ments. tbe British should themselves settle 
the claims as the successors of the Germans 
A furdier important resolution dealt with 
tbe restrictions imposed upon ludians who 
des,ired to possess fire-arms for self defence 
Tne Merchants m tbe intenor very often 
suffered as a result of having to go un- 
armed It was therefore in oil fairness that 
tbe present regulations were modified to 
suit existing ccnditinos Tbe Indians were 
also not allowed to join tbe Defence Force 
though many of them wanted to do so 
This injustice most also be removed 


Sdaix Emmamaut 


By tbe death of Sbaik Emmamally tbe 
Indian community in South Africa have loat 
a prominent member He was an outstanding 
figure in many fields and his loss will not 
be easily made up The followiag short 
sketch of the late Sbaik Emmamally’s life 
IS taken Iroai the Jndutit Opmion Natal 


CoIODial born in everyreioect.itwould be hard fo 
believe that tJie late Shaik E nmamally waa ar'tually 
tom IQ India, and it was m the year 1S80 that he 
amved in hiatal with his oereots when only two 
vears old H** rSi-eived hisedioatioa at the St, 
Aldan s Masion School which was then nad«‘r the 
head nastership of the lata b Godfrey His eportin? 
career commen ed aa far Kwk as 18J7 when be 

E layed for the ElisteinSiar F otbali Club to which 
e acted as SscreUry aUo This clib wi,s m 
year 1893 roefi,ed into the Greyville Football and 
Cnrket Clubs As a memt>er of the Qreyvilu 
Cyclin? Club he participiled m nany events His 
aciintiee m the sporting circle are manifold Ha 
has held the highest positions that the sportsmen 
could offer 

Av manifold as his activities have been m the 
spoituu' sDhere. he had found sufficient time m 
oevOlehiv \Mne tft the atne^ oration ot the condit on« 
of the Indian community Ha has beena nromina,,? 
member of the Natal Indian Congre»3 and 
Cbatrmaa or Committee m the year 19>() 
mittee-m-ui from tOHto 1924 anl since then 
date of his death one of the Vice-Presidenfc ij® 
•was the first Treasurer of the South Afncro Indi^ 
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Congress As Treasurer of the M. K Gfandhi 
Library and Parsee Rustonijee Hall Committee 
smce its inception, he had rendered splendid 
services As a member of the Comforts Committee, 
he iras ever ready to look into the interests of the 
&A I Bearer Corps , , , , 

He had not forsaken religion, for he devoted 
much of his energies toivards the Anjuman Esha- 
a-tul Islam He was a foundation member of this 
Institution He was a Life Trustee of the May 
Street Mosque, to which he also acted as> Secretary 
and Treasurer 

He was for over 20 years Manager of the well- 
knoivDfirm of G H Miankhan & Go from which 
he relinquished his services to become the semor 
partner in the firm of Victory ilineral WatM 
Works 

He leaves a widow four sons, five daughters, 
a brother and a host of relatives to monm their 
loss. 


"Native” Dacoits in Nairobi 

We learn from the African Comrade that 
there has been of late many cases of dacoity 
committed by armed Africans, the victims 
being Indians In this connection the African 
Comrade has found it necessary to say bsTsh 
things against the dacoits as ^'natives ’ We 


are told for example, “ tbe native fosters an 
immense sense of gusto which tacked on to 
his criminal propensities work and have 
wronght and has, at one time or other, been a 
standing menace to the peaceful ‘inhabitants.’ 
Such knguage is no doubt very expressive ; 
but IS a bit unfair in this way that it suggests 
that there is something wrong with being a 
“native” (over and above being a dacoit) 
We do not thick there are more Afncan 
criminals m existence than there are Indian 
enmmab. In India too, outrages, atrocities and 
brutalities abound This has however nothing 
to do with race but with criminality which 
la common to all races We, therefore, 
surest that when condemning anything 
in an African Criminal, stress should 
not be laid on his race He need 
not bo referred to as “native” , for that 
suggests an assumption of superiority In 
order to keep Indo-Aifncan relations friendly 
it IS necessary that Indians never try to 
carry a ‘Brown Man’s Burden” in the land 
o! the black Journalists should take the 
lead m this matter 


NOTES 


An Appeal to the ' Free Spirits 

Bt the Great Libehal Frescu Tnm-SEB 
ilovaiEun Hrv TiT Babdusse 

The state of war has continued donog 
tbe eight years which have elapsed since 
the teimination of the world war Every- 
where wo find all the conquests of liberty, 
painfully won through centuries of sacrifice 
and uncompromising struggle, crashed or 
jeopardized. The nght of association, liberty 
of the press, freedom of opinion, even the 
liberty of conscience, are threatened and 
violated In the face of this bankruptcy of 
progress, wo cannot any longer remain 
silent 

Wo think the time has como for calling 
upon any and every person who exercises 
any intellectoal and moral infiaenco in the 
world to rcunito mto an Association destined 
to fight against the wave of fascist 
barbarism. 

c countries of the Occident wo 

tind a \\ Into Terror” violating tbo Iifo and 
liberties ol Iho people and tho most sacred 


principles of individnal and collective 
freedom. Ibis “White Terror" appears in a 
more or less open manner in different coijn- 
tnes, but everywhere it is becoming more 
and more audacious and criminal, more and 
more organised from day to day. 

Against this state of things, ranltiplying 
assaults, outrages, inexcusable and undeniable 
crimes, and againgt the danger of tbe most 
odious eventualities being brought to pass, 
tbo public opposition of persons who are 
universally respected and admired would* 
offer nn effective barrier The mere fact of 
tho formation of such an international 
association would nave a forceful repercussion 
on public opinion, clarify the ideas, challengo 
the attention and prepare tho mind of the 
masses for expressing their will with regard 
to their permanent interests and their 
ultimato destiny. 

Such an initiative would bring also a 
salutary pressure to bear upon the govern- 
ments which are betraying an intolerable 
spirit of complicity or complacency with 
regard to the forces of violence and fascism- 
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This IS not alL Almost everyday we hear 
from Italy, bpaio Poland and the Batkans—io 
fact from everywhere the echo of crimes and 
innumerable outrages. Heasures of reprisal 
ate depriving hosts of loyal and brave citizens 
of their means of subsistence Dire misery is 
raging in certain areas owing to the dictator- 
ship and the reaction of fascibm One of 
the brst attempts of the interaahonal 
association should be to extend its helping 
hands to the victims and martyrs of violeoce 
and to study the ways and means of support 
ing them in their privations 

Ooce the international association is 
established above all parties purely on the 
giouod of jnstice of reason and of democratic 
progress, now m peril, it will decide for 
lUelf as to the appropriate means of realising 
its noble and ]ust mission 

Hence we send this appeal to each and 
every soul who may join the canse m 
pnnciple 

Hcsiu BaimussE 

EnnoBS Soia.— We have neither the desire 
Qor the power of effective interference to 
the affairs of foreign nations or in the 
activities and methods of the parties into 
which they are divided But so far as our 
convictions and opinions may have any in 
flaeaoe on world tenduscies we unhesitatingly 
^unreservedly and heartily support the prin 
ciples nndettying the Appeal printed above 
We aKo thanh M Barbnsse for send 
ing this appeal to ns in French of which 
ws have given a free translation 

Neither Indians nor foreign peoples should 
think that the methods of violence, followed 
in disregard of sound moral and political 
principles, to which the name o! fascism 
has been given by European champions of 
liberty, are conSoed to Enrope The belief 
in force, dissociated from tbe dictates of 
reason jnstice and morality, call it by what- 
ever name one will, exists also m India lo 
onr midst Our Government and its servants, 
the bureaucracy, whatever political or other 
creed they may profess evince in their 
practice this sort ol belief lu force It is 
quite safe for ns to condemn Hossolini s 
methods m Italy or similar methods in other 
European conntnes, itisnot so safe to condemn 
tho methods of the British Government in 
India. Bat questions of safety apart, the 
lover of liberty must condemn despobsm 
wherever it may be found So while we 
support tbe liberal free intellectuals of Europe 
63 — 16 


in their campaign ugainst unprincipled des 
potism m Europe we also call upon them to lend 
us their vocal and practical support in our 
stniggla for liberty Wo do not write m 
a spirit of bargaining , for India s political 
influence cannot stand comparison with that 
of the European peoples We write because 
consistency demands that the lovers of liberty 
should exert themselves to secure its triumph 
^1 over tbe world and most where tho greatest 
and most strenuous eodec^vour is needed 

It 13 not merely the British bureaucracy 
m India who are practical believers m fascism 
Some sectarian leaders too and their follow 
era believe in violence and act up to that 
belief 

In Asia, it IS not Indians alone who have 
soSered and continue to suffer from tbe cult 
of violence. The intellectuals of Europe should 
investigate the causes of the josuirectioi} in 
java and the methods adopted to crush it 
France s treatment of the Syrians should form 
the subject of aootber such inquiry 

We intend to give id a future issue some 
idea of the “White Terroi in Bulgaria aud 
the Balkans by translating passages from M. 
Henri Barbusse s book Les Bourreaux Dans 
les Balkans —La Terreur Wanebe. Da formid 
able proces politique ’ 


The Bengal Betenna 
For years more than a hundred persons 
10 Bengal have been m detention without 
trial for political reasons And this is not 
tbe first time in Bengal that men have been 
depnved of tbeir liberty without tnal Of 
all those subjected to this kind of treatment, 
some have died of illness due to such conSne 
meot The health of a larger number has been 
iiretnevably ruined Some are suffering from 
tuberculosis We do not know of how 
many of the detenus it can be said that they 
are lu an ordinary state of health 

If the Governor General in Council or 
the Governor of Bengal in Council bad 
passed an order that, as the detenus were 
eflemies of H 'M the King of England they 
were to be subjected to such treatment as 
would shorten their lives one could 
understand how matters stood But as no 
such order has been passed those Govern 
ment servants who arein charge of the detenus 
should be held responsible for the death of 
thoso who have died of illness due to the 
treatment they received and for the serious 
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illness of others duo to the same cause It 
may, of cour&e, be contended either that 
those Government servants were only 
carrying ont orders or that they *did 
not intend to cause the death of any 
detenu, shorten the life of any detenu or 
rum the health of any one of those who 
have been deprived of liberty The first 
contention we have already met So, it is 
for the Government servants concerned to 
state what orders, if any, of the Government 
they are carrying cut, we do not know of 
any And, it is superfluous to add that neither 
Itegoiatioa III of 181H nor the Bengal 
Ordinance provides for the shortening of the 
lives of those whose detention they authonze 
As for absence of intention, all who are not 
•nsano mast be presumed to intend the 
usual and natural consequences of what they 
do So the plea of absence of motive or 
intcotion to rum the health and shorten the 
lives of the detenus cannot free the officers 
of Government concerned from rdspon«ibiIity 
for tho death of somedotenu^ the contraction 
of fatal illness by others, and the rumins of 
tho hoalth and the shortening of the lives 
of more. It is the bounden duty of the 
Government of India and of the Government 
of Beogil to punish tba«eofficersand subordi- 
nates who have been io<trunieotal in 
shortening or ruining so many lives Should 
they not do so, they would lose tho moral 
Tight to accaso those of unfair cntici-sra who 
might then hold that they cither approv^ 
of or winked at tho conduct of the public 
servants concerned 


be released, or brought to trial in the ordinary 
courts of law But the legislative bodies id 
India can no more see to the execution of 
their decisions than school debating societies 
So those resolutions have not been given 
effect to The Government's plea is that the 
continued detention of these persons is 
necessary for public safety But there can- 
not be a greater absurdity than for foreigners 
to profess greater anxiety for public safety 
or to pretend to have greater knowledge of the 
means of securing the same than the 
accredited and elected representatives of the 
people 

Mr Subhas Chandra Bose is a young man 
who, before he was deprived of his liberty, 
bad been all along m the best of health 
But after his detention news of continued 
ill health have appeared constantly m the 
press Among other symptoms, there has 
been a dailv rise of temperature and loss of 
weight to the extent of forty pounds It has 
been long suspected that be bad contracted 
tuberculosis One of bis brothers, who is 
a qualified physician, has given it as his 
considered opinion that he is suffering from 
tuberculosis A high medical officer of the 
Government only suspects that ho may be 
suffering from tuberculosis. But he, too. 
opines that Mr Bo«o should not be kept id 
coofinemeot, but should be given the benefit 
of free nir m a healthy climato Thoro 
appears to bo, no doubt however, that ho 
has contracted tiiberculosi's, particularly as it 
has been reported m the papers, without 
any subsequent contradiction, that ho was 
kept in a cell previoa«ly occupied by a prisoner 
suffering from that disease The Government of 
Bengal has nowonme out with tho very generous, 
merciful ]ust and wiso proposal that Mr Bose 
would be allowed to proceed to Switzerland 
in a steamer sailing direct from Rangoon, 
where hn now is to Furope, tho conditions 
being that ho is to givo his word of hononr 
not to land in anv port in India and not to 
return to India before tho Bengal Criminal 
r.aw Amendment Act expires, which t will 
in msO. But as there is nothing to prevent 
its renoml or the enactment of a fresh law 
like it, tho Bengal Onrernment’s proposal 
IS tantamnunt to indcRinlo exile for Mr 
Bwo without an iota of any publicly tested 
ccidencQ against him 

Wo do not know how our political opinions 
bavo been labelled by the BntUh bureau- 
cracy in India. But The Scriani Imha oi 
I’oona Utho orgau of tho Servants of India 
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Society, a society which has rendered conspi- 
cuous political, social and economic service 
to the country and is unequivocally in favour 
o! the perpetuation of the British connection 
This 13 what this prominent Liberal 


organ says — 

The Gove nraent of Bcnsal have offered ilr 
S. C B,>^e indefinite exile in Europe in exchange 
of indefinite unprisonmeDt in India lor redsems of 
his ill health Afti^r the Submus ou of the luint 
report bv one of ilr Bosea Irothere who is a 
phvMCian and Col Kelswall, Chief iledieal 
Ranc M n on the prebenl condition ol ilr Bose’a 
healili the Government are not likely to havo any 
doubt as to the senousne 3 of hi3 illne<-8 A 
Strang® fjte« however seems to pursue each step 
of the noliiy of the Qivemi tut towaids 
the alleged revolutionariea ilr Buses mined 
health Is directly due Ui his long imprisonment 
wiihout trial which in spite of all the speeihes 
delivered in ita behalf by the Qovemtpent members 
remains inexplicable in moral terms The Govern 
ment have suhstituTed and followed the law of 
for'e IQ place of the law of justice wtib regard 
to the alUc^ revolutionaries in defiance of the 
opinion of the public whose iniert^ts they so 
ostentatiouslv cUim to protect The Guverement 
know that the condition of iir Buses health i3 
wuh thsft wv fiiTtber itnutisoutuet ma? easily 
prove fatal they also know that a change m 
Europe will do him good In their anxiety 
hiwcver to jii'tify their past conduct they have 
imposed certain cooditicna on his transfer to 
Europe One of them is that ho is not lo return 
to lod a before the Bengal Cnnuoal Law Amend 
ment Act expires a condition which amounts to 
indefinite exile for him The other is that be 
should leave fet Europe from Baegoon in a boat 
which does coc tonch any Indian port The latter 
condition ia obviously meaot to create in ihe mind 
of the public a peychokgical effe t namely the 
extremely dar^srcrcus chaw ter of the detenu. Mr 
S C Biiee Ihis miserable and palpal ly suiud 
device will utterly fail to produce the siaze effect 
which the Government wanted Bumaniiy and 
I'lsbci* even ibongh much belated demand that 
ilr Bose be at once oncundUioDally set free 


Similar true stones of other detenuv, and 
some worse tine stones, too may be told 
but Ibis one will sutbee 


self lole by the people Such a pronounce* 
ment does not show that the Viceroy has 
been a good student of history or of human 
nature In no country has there been a 
succession of such despots And there can- 
not posMbly be , because the po«sesciou of 
nncoutrolledind irresponsible power naturally 
and inevitably leads its possessors, barring 
a few noble exceptions to use lhat power lor 
private ends instead of for public welfare, 
making them voluptumes or ambitious 
ljTant« or bolh But even tf an unbroken 
succession of benevolent wise and capable 
despots werepissible their rule would not be 
preletable to popular self rule The Viceroy 
postulates public benefit’ as the end Every- 
thing depends on the sense m which that 
expression ic understood Is it to be 
understood tn the sense in which cattle 
receive benefit from good breeders and good 
farmers ? But men are not like cattle. Ihose 
men are not entitled to be called men lo the 
highest seose of the word for who<e good 
feeding clothing housing, medical treatment, 
locosBol on tuslTutivon eatestaVBBiwt, tte., 
others make provision even when they are 
adults Meu entitled to bo called by that 
name most possess the knowledge lbs 
capacity the will and the power to do for 
themselves what the advocates of personal 
rule want should be done for them Ibus 
public benefit or benefit to the publio mil 
be sees to mean benefit not only to the 
bodies of men but benefit also to their minds 
Bod heatls and souls Or, m other wuds, 
the benefit that ought to be aimed at lucludes 
as its highest constituent the full develup- 
meot of the personality of men so that they 
may be free agents for their own and their 
fellow creatures welfaie 

Mistakes may be made by democracies 
and enmes committed in their name , but on 
the whole they are guilty of fewer mistakes 
and crimes than other kinds of government, 
and greater progress is made under tliem 


Personal Rule or Self rule by the People ? 
Which IS preferable ? 

Id the course of bis speech at Bhopal, 
the Viceroy observed that if the end of 
public benefit is cnostantly kept in view 
and pursued the difference in the systems 
of government would not present 
insuperable difbcully in the way of 
acbieviQg lhal end” Or, in other wordv, 
there is no J fferenco between rule by a 
capable, wiso and benevolent despot and 


The League of Nations anl Health 
Problems 

A Reutei^s telegram reads as follows — 
Lovnov March 23 . 
^bo par^ of foreign medical officeis visihng 
under Ihe auspices of the health eecnou 
Nations wi 1 reasMmhle in London 
l^morrow having completed an intensive cW^of 
® attached to the provincial health dc- 
partmesta Before they leave for the final confe- 
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haos for them He thought tnat tho Iens*b of his 
pu^^e would enatle him to escape justice but be 
should DOW— if he had been living have koowa 
this and 1 ought to tell j’ou that a person must 
remember that money may cover a multitude of 
sms but mone) willuoi help to save ones life 
It did not do with Uiralal 

My next reason is the most distressed and 
di<^eased condition of Itijkumaii who was rolling in 
pam and aguny in her sick bed where 1 used to 
visit her sometimes alone, sometimf'S with Mr 
Oin to give her medicine and w hat comfort and 
consolation it was in our power to give 

Rt.vrEvtAiL Stoar Ddmeii 
T he&e were the mam faemra which determined 
the coiiroe of mv action Here I may alao add 
that Hiralal m his statement sa d that I wanied 
to extort from him a lakh of rupcc« and that he 
saw me going atcut his house a couple of monihs 
before Tais is the \ lackest of lies and he d d it 
simplv to blacken me. I have never seen this 
man before. I never knew his house. I never heard 
of his name Tsaw him for the hrst and last time, 
on the 2Gih iebruary when ho met hts death m 
my hands 

310RALI.T Rioqt 

From what I have stated just now it would be 
evident that the woes and misones heaped on that 
poor girl the aspereioas cast upon our enure 
women folk were so great an insult to our woman 
hood so deliberate a challenge to our nationhood 
so defkiQt that [ could not take it lying down I 
accepted it and it is for you geotlemea of the jiw 
to say bow far I have acquitted my«elf creditably 
ta the matter lor my part. lam convinced that 
what I have done ii morally right and could not 
be legally wrong for if I understand aright law 
exists and pnmanly exists for the suporession of 
evil for the punishment of wrong-doers for the 
pmtecnoa of the jMtson and property of the public, 
and law expects further every person to do bis 
duty towards society and the State bv helping in 
carrying out these objects and 1 could not think 
of any duty move clear and more unmiueot than 
Ihat the wicked should be puni hed and taught to 
res^t the motherhood of women that society be 
made aware of cancerous evil corroding ita very 
vital parts and that the Sure be made aware of 
the cxi'teoco of a very widespreal organis^ioo 
carrying ou under its very nose and ever eluding 
Its keen eyes the bcMtly hnman traffic, a relic of 
the barbarous times and a disgrace to any civilised 
goveraw-Dt asd rsore so !o ihe S/Uish Govpxd- 
mrnt which prides itself in season and out of 
season as being the very embodiment of law and 
•order 

Shall Moovt Tue Scaffold 
• I fully 1 elieve that 1 have done no wTing either 
legally or morally and I theiefnre repeat this day 
what I repea ed yesterday that I did stnke Oiralal 
but I am not guilty at all But if your lordship 
and gentlemen of the jury think that it was not 
ny duly to defend the honour and chastiiy of my 
Bister if they further think that my duty was 
rather to sit quietly and look at the shame and 
sorrows ol tny si ter and that I si outd sif and 
whine alicuf it and mourn my miseries il they 
iurther think that I have done a greater disservice 


to the society by exposing these weak and danger 
IKHQts whicli Iliralal and his friends have created, 
thatiwdsa greater danger to the society or to 
the btato or to the domestic peace and happiness 
of homes than Iliralal then I take my stand here 
to take the fullc>>t consequences of my act. lotlict 
upen me the utmost punishment. I anxionslv look 
to the dav when 1 shall mount the scaffold and 
fly towards Heaven to appear before the Almighty s 
throne and plead for a reign on earth when 
persons will be allowed to defend the honour 
and diastity of women folk wIkd women will be 
vinuous and men will be chivalrous when women 
will be Goddess Shakti and bloody tyrants will 
Icom to tremble and respect them. . 

After th® prosecati in and defence counsel 
had had their cav, the Judge charged the 
jury, who found the accused unanimously 
not guilty’ of inuider but guilty of attempt 
to murder id the proportiou of six to three 
and uoanimcusly ‘guilty’ of causing grievous 
hurt His lordship sentenced the accused to 
8 years’ rigorous irapneonrarnt on the charge 
of grievous hurt but pa'>sed no separate 
sentence on the charge of attempt to murder 

Taking a common reoso view of the law 
as it stands we cannot sav that it has not 
been rightly administered But all the same, 
we are distinctly of the opiDion that the 
pnsooer ought to be pardoned and set free. 
And ID this we only reflect the public 
seDliment If be cannot be pardoned ha 
should at least be spared the coiopany of* 
criminals in jot) 

Cbadga" means ‘Sword”, “Bahadur’ 
means ‘Brave’, and ‘Singh” means "Lion" 
The young mao has proved true to the name his 
parents gave him ..nd has earned the 
respect of all right thinking men 

It was only to be expected that move- 
ments would be set on foot to obtain his 
pardon ^Ve read in the dailies that 


Hon Mr A N Moberly Home Member Bengal 
Qoverament today received a deputation of 
representative Indian and Eurooean ladies at the 
Bengal Secretanat in cannection with the app^ 
for commutation of Bentenoe pa.ssed nn ^arg 
Bahadur Singh at the High Court Session 
The depiiLiMoo consisted of Miss Llovd 
As'ostant Secretary Europoean Association Mrs 
Lalika Bose niece of Aurodmdo Ghose of Saroi 
Nalini Aswiation Miss JyoUrmaype Ganguly of 
Womens Wmection League Mis Ulika Ghoso 
and Mrs K C Roy Chandhun Mr Jloberley 
while romting out the difficulty in reversing the 
High Court decision -promised to represent lo 
Uis Eiceltency the Governor the case for recon- 
sidering the matter 


A public meeting has also bt,en held 
already under the ausnices of the All Bengal 
Young lien’s Association to organise public 
opinion on the question of proteeftou of 
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pence at Geneva m ten days’ time, they will visit 
vanous sanitary organisations m the metropolis and 
will inspect the London County Council’s schemes 
for housing and slum clearance 

The L°aj,aa’s party of foreign medical 
officers hare toured in England m preference 
to India because in the British Empire 
England is the most insanitary and unhealthy 
country, far more so than India In fact, 
Eoglishmen, being consistent 'and logical 
altruists, have made a paradise of India m 
respect of public health and neglected the 
health problems of tbeir own country Hence 
they had to call in the aid of the parly of 
foreign medical officers selected by the League 
of Nations India will no doubt benefit 
greatly by their visit to England If the 
health of England improves, we shall have 
good cncteters and other athletic and necea- 


doctnne of non violence preached by ilahatma 
Gandhi— strange it is that such a person should be 
called upon this day to defend himself on a charge 
of murder It will no longer be strange if J on 
hear toe causes which led me to travel so long a 
distance from Ahimsa' to the so-called uimsa 
m so short a time. Before I deal tmui these 
causes I miy be allovved to uriefly refer to my 
past career and present activities ^ , _ 

Born of a high Gurkha family at Dehra Dun 
in toe United Provinces 1 passed ray Matriculation 
Exaiatnation from Dehra Dun I passed mi 1^ 
termediate Examinalion m Commerce standing 
first at Dacia and I graduated last year— I tooa 
my B A in Commerce last year from the Calcutta 
University siaudmg first also , , _ , 

1 was act ng as Bony Secretary of the Calcutta 
Gurkha Association when I committed this act 
which has pr ivided me with an opportunity to 
stale my humble opinion as to what should bo the 
duly of every self respectmg persson towards the 
race of his mother 


sarily ideal men as rulers, instead of 
dyspeptics 


The Case of Ehadga Bahadur Siogh 


A Nepalese girl of the name of Raj. 
kuman was made over bv liec grandmother or 
grand aunt to one Padam Prasad This man sold 
her to a rich trader of Calcutta named Hiralal 
Agarwala. This man, with his companions, 
who were all vile debauchees treated Raj. 
kuman in unspeakable ways She escaped 
from HiralaVs house and sought the help 
of the police to obtain justice which she did 
not get Hiralal and others were reponsible 
for her diseased condition, which necessitate 
her resort to a woman’s hospital A Nepalese 
young man named Khadga Bahadur Singh, 
who IS a graduate came to know of ber 
sufferings His blood boiled He resolved 
to make an example of Hiralal He went to 
his c^co and gave him several blows with 
his Kiikn The man died Khadga Bahadur 
bingh was arrested or rather he bimvelf 
surrendered , for he could have cut 
ms wav through those who wanted to arrest 
him He was brought to trial before Mr 
A* .u® of the Calcutta High Court 

At the close of the evidence against him 
his Lordship asked whether he wished to 
make a statement Thereupon he said — 


of on a charge of the tnurdei 

‘‘'ralal Agarwalla of Calcutta. Strange and 
lOTicdulona it may that a person like 

vractanan who since hii 
d lid) red had Urn try ire to practise non violence 
and who natuially pavitatcd into foUowine^lhi 


A Hideods Stobv _ 

Now when the Bajkumari case appeared m the 
local press it attracted the attentiou of my Asso- 
ciation and 1 as Secretary started enauirms into 
the matter searched out the girl and heard from 
ber own ))p»— rather 1 should say gradually heard 
from her lips— a story of shame and sorrow so 
tevollmg so hideous and so outrageous in all its 
details that vrhee 1 think of that even now it 
startles me in my sleep and 1 lose control over 
my temper ~i 

0a^o Of Hicu Me:t 

Only a small part of that brutal story has been 
broitgbt to the notice of the t^ourt but I shall not 
supplement the rest. A sense of decency and 
propriety forbids me from doing so. But I should 
only add for the enlightenment of the general 
public that there exists in Calcutta and elsewhere 
a gang of nch and respectable peraons who are so 
hielily placed in society as to be beyond the 
slightest breath of suspicion and who are active 
accomplices of Hiralal m this diabolical deed and 
who must not think that wo do not know them- 
We know them fully Let them not chuckle over 
their escape in the present case Let them re- 
member a time will come when the just indigna- 
tion and the fury of our community will bo on 
them when proper enquiry will reveal their names 
to the public. 

"Wnr He Stbcce Hirat-at. 

Now I come to the causes which led me to do 
this act Briefly they are. (1) The forcible 
abduction and the outrages oa the person of the 
girt (Jl her relahou^hip to me as a distant sister 
and her descent from the illii^tnous Uana family 
of Nepal the ruliDK family of Nepal The English 
gentlemen of the Jury will at once under-,laDd the 
shock to my feelings of loyalty and devction to 
the throne if they are placed m the same cir- 
ramstanoea. The third rea>son was the deceased 
Hiralal 8 public slandering of Nepalese women folk 
and iidiculing their sense of virtue and honour, 
his calling of Raikuman a street woman and his 
boasting tiat he would continue lus game like a 
lion and let the Nciuli dogs bark, ue cared not a 
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bang for them He thooglit toat the length of his 
purs-o would enaWe bra to escape lUaltce hut he 
should DO»— if be bad been living, have knona 
this and I ought to tell you that a peivon most 
lememher that money may cover a muUitiide of 
sms but mooey willuot help to save one's life. 
It did not do with Uiralal 

My next rrascn is ihe most distressed and 
diseased condiuon of ILiikuman who vras lollmg lo 
pain and agony in her sick bed where I used to 
visit her somelimes alone. sometimf'S mill Mr 
Oiri. to give her medicine and what comfort and 
-consolation it was in our power to give. 

BLACEnain Sroar Di:^^ED 

These were the mam faOors which determined 
the contAe of my action Hera I may al^ add 
that HiraUl m his statement said that I wanted 
to extort from him a lakh of rupce<! and that he 
saw me going atiout his house a couple of monihs 
before Tais w the blackest of lies and be d>d it 
simplv to blacken me. I have never seen this 
man before. I never knew his house. I never heard 
of his name I saw him for >he first and last iiiue 
on the dfiih February when he met hts death in 
iny bands 

lIOBJilT RiOUT. 

From what I have stated just now, it would be 
evident that (he woes and miseries heaped on that 
poor girl, the aspersions cast upon our entire 
women folk were so great an insult to our wodiao* 
hood BO deliberate a challenge to our nationhood 
80 defiant that I could not take it tying down I 
accepted it and it is fur you genllemeo of (he jnry 
to say how far I have acquitted myself creditably 
in the matter For my part. I am cooviaoed that 
what I have done is morally nght and could not 
be legally wrong for if I understand aright law 
exists and pnmanly exists for the saporession of 
evil, foe the vuaishmenl of wtoog-doe^ tor the 
pmtccQon of the person and property of the public, 
and law expects further every person to-do his 
duly towards society and the State bv belpiog in 
carrying out these objects and I could not think 
of any duty more clear and more imminent than 
that the wicked should be pnni'hed and taught to 
respect the motherhood of women, that society be 
made aware of cancerous evil corroding its very 
TiCal parts and that the State be made aware of 
the exi'teoce of a very widespread organisation 
carrying on under its very nose and ever eludiog 
Its keen eyes the beastly human traffic, a relic ol 
the barbarous times and a disgrace to any nviliscd 
«oyeram>'Dt aod more so to (he Bniisb Oovem- 
mrnt which prides itself in season and out of 
season as being the very embodiment of law and 
■order 


Shall llorsi Tun Scaitold 
I folly believe that I have done no wrong either 
legally or morally and I theiefore repeat this day 
what I repeated yesterday that I did strike Uiialm 
but I am not guiltv at all But if your lordship 
and gentlemen of the jury think that it was not 
Ti y dull to defend the nenuar and chastity of my 
sister if they further think that ray duty was 
rather to sit quietly and look at the sliame and 
sorrows of sister and that I shontd ail and 
whine about it and mourn my miseries if they 
JuMher think that 1 have done a greater di&service 


to the society by exposing these weak and danger 
pmats which Uiralal and liis fnends have created, 
that i was a greater dauger to the society or to 
Uie blate or to the domestic peace and hapnmess 
of homes than Hiralal, then I take my stand here 
to take the fulle-.* consequences of oiy act. Inllict 
upon me the utmost punishment. I anxionslv look, 
to the day when I shall mount the scaffold aod 
fly towards Heaven to appear before the Almighi} 's 
throne and plead for a reign on earth wlicQ 
persons will he alloued to defend the honour 
and diaslity of women folk wh^'o women will bo 
Tinuoos and men will be chivalrous when women 
will be Goddess Shakti aud bloody tyrants will 
Icura (0 tremble and respect thPiu. • 

After the prosecutioD and defence counsel 
had had their lay, the Judge charged the 
jury, who found the accused uoaaimously 
‘not guilty’ of murder but ‘guilty’ of attempt 
to murder in the propoTtion of six to three 
and uoanintnusly ’guilty’ of causing grievous 
burl Uts lordship sentenced the accused to 
8 years’ rigorous imprisonment on the charge 
of grievous hurt but pa«sed no separate 
sentence on the charge of attempt to murder 

Taking a commOD'veose view of the law 
as it stands, we cannot say that it has not 
been rightly administered But all the same, 
we are distinctly of the opinion that the 
pmoner ought to be pardoned and set free. 
And IS this we only reflect the poblic 
seDiiment If he cannot be pardoned, he 
should at least be spared the company or 
criminals it) joil, 

“Ebadga” means “Sword”, “Bahadur” 
means “Braye”, and "Siogh” means “Lion" 
The young man has proved true to the name his 
parents gave him ..nd has earned the 
respect of all right-thinking men 

It was only to be expected that move- 
ments would be set on foot to obtain his 
pardon ^Vo read in the dailies that 


Hon Mr A N Moberly, Home Member, Bengal 
Oovenunent, today received a deputation of 
representative Indian and European ladies at Ihe 
Bengal Secretariat in connection with the appeal 
for ooQimutaC'oa of eentenea passed on Kharg 
Bahadur Singh at the High Court Session 
The depuia'ion insisted of Miss Lloyd’ 
Assistant Secretary, Europoean Association Mrs' 
Ijolika Ba=e niece of Aurodindo Ghose of Saroi 
Nalini Asrocialmn . Bliss JyoUrmaype Ganguly of 

■Woi,™, Prow™ Lp-roe : Sir, lai.u Ohoso ; 

and Mrs K C Boy Cbandbnn Mr Moberlov 
■while pointing out the difficulty in reversmff th» 
High Court decision promised to rep%s^\ m 
His Excellency the Governor the case for 
eidenng the matter 

A publ.o meeliog has also been held 
rfready under the auspices ol the All-Beneal 
Toune lien 5 Assccial.o,, lo organise pnhl,n 
opinion on tho qnestinn ol ptolcnlion of 
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helpless women and to consider the duties 
of the young men of Bengal in view of the 
putrid condition of a section of Calcutta 
society brought to light by the case of 
Khadga Bahadur Singh The chair was 
fittingly taken by Snuiati Sarala Devi, 

Opening tho proceedi gs Mr Krishnahumar 
Jlitt^r the energetic septuagenarian secietaiy of 
the Womens Pruteotion Society, said that he was 
60 mich impressed ^^uh the heioisinof kharag 
Iwhaiur Slug that his desire was that a Matue 
siioulcj te erected inCalcultato inatil into the hearts 
ot y ung men hi3 idealism an I to urge them to 
emulate his nolle example He knew what the 
lumshment would be for the mission that be 
uuderto k and this had been proved by the 
l Proceeding Mr Mitter 

t ml Jt ‘ satnfi ed his life for 

ThJ, '? honour of ihe womanhood of Bengal 
They lud i<.seu,Hed there to woishiu him who 

to aama^ eye-opener to goad them 

^ reminded the audience 
that the object of tho meeting was to organise 
public opiiiiou against tlie wicked (rathe 
lu minor girls exhorted the young men 
and the press to help the orgamsatiou and 
apjcikd to people of all nationalities to 
exert heir utmost to get the release of the 
noble lion Khadga Bshudur Siupli 

j a classmate of 

SiDgh {aid a high tribute to his friend 
Idealist of the 
highest order He appealed to tho audience 
to ori,aniso rescue liomes for helpless girls 
n k^'’i Chandra Pil paid .Kat Khamo- 

r^!. 

tkal^thu immedutely 11^ Kud 

{u ul tt'O clear duly of the 

of the Ciown^to and the rcpfV'^CBtatiro 

then M nn®,‘? V'® tocxiend 

lutZ aunuto or a favour 

Ua,iVr'y'KKi'lKa“‘‘ “t 

fl, ,m'°f conclusion made an 

men to purify 

cih. lU-d^ country Slio 

Hlli'rcuuolij coninmn 


Ihe following resolutions were passed — 
That this meeting of the citizens of Calcutta 
places on reioid ito high admiration and deep 
sense of appieciation of the heroism and the noble 
spirit of self sacrifice displayed by Khaiag Bahadur 
bioi,h in vindicating the honour of the trampled 
womanhood 

Pnat this meeting places on record it considered 
opinion that His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
should exer lae the Royal prerogative of p^on m 
the case of Xbarag Bahadur SiDoh 

That this meeting ex pi esses its indignation and 
abhorrence of the social evils prominently brought 
to the public eye m coanecticn with the case of 
Kbarag Bahadur Singh and calls upon ail men and 
womeu particularly the younginen of Bengal, to do 
tQcir utmost to combat these evils 

that this meeting appoints a Sub-committee to 
fake ntceccary steps for securing the paidon of 
Khanig Bahadur Singh 


ihe Eighteen Pence Hupee 

The Eighteen Pence Rupee is now 
leg'iUy an accomplished fact It was a 
well fought battle and the opposers of the 
new ratio lost by a very small luajnntr 
only Still tbe victory of the eifehteeu 
pencers does not prove that they have 
been right Those who opposed the new 
ratio argued that it was an unnatural 

arr'ingcmeot and that it would only increa«& 
the trade of foreign exporters Sir Basil 
has, of course, explained that (ho rupee 
having DotliiDg to do with silver and being 
only n token, tbe question of natural sod 
unnatural ratios did not arise at alt Fir- 
meily the rupee represented a certain quan- 
tity of gold, DOW it will repitseiit a 
iittlo mire of that metal And ho 

would voeltiat tho rupeo docs tn fact buy and 
sell for this quantity of gold Solely on this 
ground Sir Basil would not have bteo 
justified in changing tho value of tho currency r 
for when the rupee is not actually a gold 
ciiQ but IS merely a token ( a note priutfd 
on silver ) bo could of course make it re- 
present any quantity of gold at any time 
by niampulaling Its quantity and by exchaig- 
ing gold for rupcts at any ratio But 
what was ibo occasion to do so ? bupposing 
one could inrreaso U,o gold value of the 
rupee by elTictiog defiation and by rjIo 
of gc Id, would one bo justihed in so doing 
1 ""'r., eipfcl.ti. u» 

wi.l BDOJ Uirousli 11,0 Jiroccduio ? M..,t 
CTrUinlr col riio thing »„ulj bo .11 Iho 
moTo «„ju|.lili,blo It 11 , 0,0 „oro .oj ti.h, o£ 
social lobs iuvohid la It 
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Sir Basil has donbtless explained the gold- 
nipP9 idea very clearly and shown how we 
should be paying the same quantity ui gold 
for the pound sterling now as before Itis 
explanation suggests as if the most important 
item on the programme was the paying of a 
certain quantity of gold for a certain number 
of pence. As a matter of fact the most 
important items were the (1) Contraction of the 
Tolnroe of the ropeecurrency, {2> the artificial 
Check to our exports and (3) stimnlas to 
our imports, the <41 redistribution of wealth 
and income inrolred m putting np the 
purchasing power of the rupee and the 
various corollaries to the above. Had Sir 
Basil attempted, with his attempt to revaluate 
the rupee m terms of pence and gold a 
revaluation in terms of tlie note rupee of 
all properties and inoomes we would have 
had less to put forward as grievance Bat 
even then the contraction of the volnroe of 
the enrrencT would have brought lo a 
period of falling prices — something very bad 
for the ecoQomio health of society 

But as things stand now, the widely 
circulated and distributed rupees will assume 
a new power (value) all of a sudden Holders 
of money bonds (Government paper# etc.) 
and money incomes will now be entitled to 
a larger share of the social wealth and 
income at the cost of thoso who hold actnal 
property (not claims put down in terms of 
money) and live by selling goods. 

Sir Basil is a great financier With 
favourable monsoons to back him up 
* 1 ® fonnd it easy to hold that 

the de facto ratio now has been for some 
Ume nearer 18d. than IGd by a good margin 
Quite trae, bnt with a couple of bad years 
it would be just the other way about Shall 
we then [may that time be far off') have a 
further change ? 

In onr opinion the time was not yet npe 
for any fixing of the exchange If the de 
facto ratio was really 18d to the rupee (was 
It so without fampenng ?) there was no 
hurry to fix it legally at that The test of 
time IS not carried out in a few months As 
to the discussion about price levels changing 
and assnmmgstability at l8dto the mpee , we 
must say the argument has all along appeared 
UDsnpportcd by proper statistics and hence, 
we have nothing to say on the point 

Altogether the whole affaw reminds one 
of the wel known saying Marry in a hnrry. 
repent at leisure ^ q 


EBB Dem'nstration Trams 

A public meeting was recently held in 
Calcutta at which the work done by the 
Eastern Bengal Railway Demonstration Tram 
was explained by Hr A K Sen, Publicity 
Sapenntendent of that Railway He said m 
part — 

The pnmary object of the undertaking was to 
^ist in the publicity work of the nation building 
departments Industrial schools Government agn 
cultural farms co-operative institutions of different 
kiods, vetennary hospitals anti malanal ortanisa- 
lions all exist at different centres but their spheres 
of iQfl lence are altogether restncied The Indus 
fnM Department are ready to indicate half a score 
different wavs by which anv able-bodud man can 
easily earn froin Rs 30 upwards per month bv his 
own unaided effort, and yet the corridors of onr 
Traffic Managers office are thronged daily bv 
crowds of imemploved young men clamour ng for 
jobs worth Rs. 2o to 30 a month More propaganda 
work IS required by all these nation building ^nrrt 
S*t“Ki p*‘r''i> 1*18 Traffic Manager 

Ry, conceived the idea of inviting 
the Public Health Agnculture Jodustnes Ctf 
op«r4»iv« Vetennary and Education Derartmen^ 
?v.m * Oo’ernmeDt of Bengal and the ladian^Kss 
Commiitee to loin id arranging a train fitted un as 
a moviog exhibition and manned bycomo^ntd^ 
oonsfrators and lecturers The tram started ot 
Ihf returned to Calcutta o2 

the 23rd March During this time it visited 30 
•taiionsat e^h ol which .1 drew lajo SVds 
A dw wa. .pent ateach station the train remaioint 

which an open air meeting was held ai whiiof 

delivered and educative cmemato^raS 
Rbown to the pubhc Much 

» a result of which donations of land aW monpv 
>1, Pnbhc-sptmed 

stations for eMabhshisg veterinary hospitals 

conservative es fmate 

150000 people have seen the tram nd attenH^™nIf 
S”", "5> bdiav, itut ft 

eO^ort of 1(3 bind in India and m a sen ■> 

effort ol .13 htnd anywhSa ““t 

A pleasiDR feature of the work was the 

Siral 

The experiment has been snceessful The 
example of the E B R. should be fnltiw x 
by the other railways, and demons 
toms should be a regular feature “ S"”? 


Indian Legislators and '‘Eishtama Karma” 

Dnmg the present budget season .i 
Indian provincial and ceotnl I. 'i 
have inOicled many defeats on tho ''‘"''"‘"'s 
and central OovernmenlB Bnt these'’rtoI“°”‘' 
b.T0 been generally fm, Hess The Goyere’ 
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meats contioae to go on as usual as if 
nothing has happened to disturb the even 
tenor of their way Our victorious legis- 
lators also go on with their work from yrar 
to year as if nothing has happened to raffle 
their equanimity This shows that the 
legislatures have enabled them thoroughly to 
master the doctrine of 'msbkaina karma*’, 
or work without desire for fruit, which is 
taught in the Oita, which lays down 
"Earmamjeba adhiKars te ma phaleshn 
kadachana” , “You have only the right to 
work, but never to its fruits ” 

We have been critics of the ‘Reforms” 
all along The time has come now to perceive 
our mistake and retrace out steps The legis- 
latures were instituted as schools of “nishkaraa 
karma,’ for the elect of our people We 
venture, therefore, humbly to point out that 
Mahatma Gandhi should not have inclnded 
in his programme of Non-co-operation the 
boycott of the Councils 


The Budget Dabates 

It would of course be methematically 
inaccurate to say that the cuts and 
amendments proposed in the provincial 
legislative councils and the central 

legislature have been absolutely without any 
result. But the provincial and central 
Governments have given effect to the proposals 
of their opponents only when these did not 
ran counter to their policy and interests 
They remain masters of tho situation as before 
This IS very humiliating and discouraging 
to our elected representatives For years 
have they and their electors consoled them- 
selves with the moral effect” of the victories 
gained, though no substantial results have 
^rr Satisfied with tho * moral 

effect for over would be to live in a fool’s 
paradise Let those who can and like, go on 
with debating, moving atnendments, carrying 
resolutions, inflicting defeats on the Qovern- 
rnent, and so on But there sbonid cer- 
tainly be an organised body of capable men 
who are to concentrate their efforts on 
securing the one thing needful, which is the 
essence of self government, namely, a change 
in the constitution which will enable the voice 
ot the representatives of the people inevitably 
to movaiL If we can have a new constitution 
making this provision along with other im- 
provoments on tho present constitution, so 
much tho belter If not, let the present 


constitution bo amended in the direction 
desired Without such a change, all our 
effirts in the legislatures practically become 
valueless 


Government’s Reliance on the Army 

The reply given by Earl Winterton to a 
question asked in Parliament, to the effect 
that the Government of India would, » 
necessary, increase military expenditure what- 
ever the political consequences of such a step 
might be, shows the British rulers’ contempt for 
Indian public opinion The elected Indian 
legislators and Indian newspapers have been 
insisting year after year that military ex- 
penditure should be curtailed The reply tO’ 
this public demand is that it would be in- 
creased, if thought necessary, whatever the 
political consequences might be Whether it 
would be necessary to do so, would, of course, 
be decided by the British bureaucrats whn 
govern India ; and from the statement nsde 
officially ID the Legislative Assembly that the 
expenditure on the army bad reached almost 
the lowest point and the almost sneenng' 
tone m which the Inchcape Committees 
maximum figure of fifty crores was referred 
to, it is clear that there would be little hesitation 
felt in spending more money on the army 
years to come The meaning of the ‘political 
consequences” referred to by Earl Winterton 
is also plain British bureaucrats like himself 
are not afraid of political discontent in ludia- 
For they know that a few Indian leaders are 
against armed rebellion from political, moral 
and spiritual considerations and all the fore- 
most leaders consider such rebellion impracti- 
cable. These British rulers have also taken 
note of the Civil Disobedience Committee’s 
conclusion that mass civil disobedience in the 
whole of India or any province 'was impracti 
cable Communal dissensions and riots are also 
secretly felt to be one of the bulwarks of 
British rule m India And if the worst comes 
to the worst, there is the army officered by 
Britishers to deal drastically with all symptoms 
of discontent and unrest. 


“The Fellowship” 

A new organisation, named ‘‘the Fellowship” 
has been brought into existence to fight Ue 
evil of communalism and racial conflict 
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It u so tim'*!)* a (> htro C7ma in iho couno 
of natural orotutian Iti obj cti aro — 

“Cultiratioa of a spirit of rurorcnco fir 
all religion) a3<l cultures through njm- 
pathctic stuif an! unilersUR'iiag anJ '•piri- 
tual appreciation of their special contributions 
to the religious lifo and orolutiua of uouir- 
sal humanitj, and 

“Co-operation among monibcra of dilTerent 
faiths and cultures in tha pursuit of tHo 
ODiversal religioas ideal of loro of fiod and 
fcmco of man " 

We aro m full sympathy nith tiic\o 
objects. 

' Tb** new crgiaiiation counts _ among it> 
adherenU di&lingutahcd followers of all 
tho historic faiths, inclading men lil<' 
Kabindranatli Tagore, J C. Dose Vbul 
Kalam AzaJ. llircodranatb Datta Depm 
Chandra I’al, Attam Khan, S. K Dalta. 
WaheJ Hos-ain, Father Shore, Pf‘fe"«f 
Tarapurwala, D I* Khaifan Anagarila 
Uharmapala, eta In addition t> tlio inaugoral 
tnceting another liar been already liiM at 
which appropriate speeches were made by 
followers of {liiT^TCnt faiths Other means 
will also bo adopted for prooiotioz tho 
objects of tho now society 


Joint Electorates 

If rcprcscntatirc goremment is to bear full 
fruit in India, there should bo no eomiuuoni 
electorates, no communal rcprcseotativco fho 
next beat arrangement is to rt<=»*rTo a 
number of seats for particular religious 
communities who want communal rei>r(.->rnta 
tion, with tho proiiso that their rtprc'cnta 
liTcs aro to bo elected by olccloratcs con- 
sisting ot Toters belonging to all comniunilics. 
This would ncccssitalo tho cultiration of tho 
Koedwill aad triemlship ot alt csKP,m\MMtw.s 
on tiio part of the communal candidates Somo 
Muialmao leaders, assembled in confcrcnco 
at Delhi, haro tentatively decided in lasour of 
such mixed electorates on certain conditiuiis, 
cg^ bind is to bo made a separate prorinco 
with a Icgislatiro council, eta , the Keforms 
aro to bo introduced in tho N-W F 
i’rovinco , in llcngal and tho I’cnjub seats 
aro to bo given to tho Musalmans and 
tbo Uindus in proportion to their population , 
and lO tho other provinces minorities, whether 
Hindu or Jloslem are to have equal 
concessions asregardstho tmiabet ol scats 
Wo would support tbo idea of joint 
06-17 


electorate,, as lessening tbo evil of cjjniuujl 
repres'*3t4ti'>n, on ouo of t ru cjuJitijj^ 
Dani'>!r tithcrthatmijonhoi nnd u// imurittoi 
demanding tho sainoaroti luvu t-ut* allott'd 
them in all proTincei m proportion to thiir 
numbers withiut any couco,sioa lojwhero to 
xa> oiniiicjilj or tbit c luciisnoi are tjbe 
made t > all niiu jrities in ell pruvincoi including 
tho I’ufljab, Ihngar, SiuJ{if made » scparito 
protinccl and N W F I’rjviuco ( if tho 
Iteformi bo intruJuL.t.d there and there be in 
cun c luenco a lLgi<<htivo ouocil created there) 

Vs tbo provincL) where there aro iegu* 
btivo council) aio at prevent constituted 
Hindus aro tii a minority only is 11 ngal 
and liio Funjib and tho Musalunns are in ii 
minority everywhero ol o Ihercforo tho 
condition that seats aro to bo allotted i» 
(iriporlion i> tlin nuin neat strengHi »f tho 
cmmumtics ta llcngal and tho Fuiijab 
without anv cooct um to iiunontie', and 
that coDccs-ion) aro to bo iiuio to tho 
minorities m nil tlio other province' means 
that where Hindus aro in a minority, tiiuy 
am to liavQ no cjiicestiaii, but where 
Musalinaus aro in a minorit), they arc to 
haxo concessions. 

It is also to bo noted that the prevent 
voting slrcu.,l!i of tho Muviitinn> m Deiigal 
IS not greater tlian Uul of the Hindus If 
literacy were made a rjualihcation for t!io 
fraochihc. tlio voting strengtli of HusiIiuiiih 
would bo rcry much less than that of Hindus 
m Ilcogal And Mr Aslioko Cluttcrjco Ins 
shown in this ruviovr from ren,us stalistKs, 
that »/■ UHttcraal ailiill suffrage Here in- 
tro'lurcd m Hnn proimcr, Mutiliuanii uoull 
not hate a qrrnler loliiig strength than the 
other commumttes coinhtnrtl tlio iiisoii 
being tlio higher mortality among MoJcnis 
of certain ages Fur all the,o reisius, it 
would bo very unjuvt if in U^ngi! Mo^,Icms 
's.eTO RVMw & ittijatiVy vii Wials^, ^viKly on Vlio 
ground that they have among them a hrgor 
number of iDfnnts, children, and boys and 
girls 

Tho N-M. F Proviiico may hmo 
all tho parnphctnalia of (ho Itcfurms, 
including a Icgistativo council, iiiuiisters. eta’ 
if It can meet tho expense involved wUhout 
8S»istanco Irom ho Central Qorerninoiit 
which m the long run meins assishmci 
from Iho other provinces, which all rouuno 
more money than (hoy can at present iai=o 
by taxation 

Sind may also bo mado a separate province 
on tho same condition Dut important clasica 
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of Sindhis haro already raised their Toice 
agamst the proposed separation from Bombay 
One of the reasons why Moslems want 
the changes for tho N-W F Province and 
Sind IS that in both tho regions Moslems 
are in a decided majority 


Physioally Defective Children 
Wo read m Tlie Inquirer of London 
The Duchess «Df Atholl in repiv to a question 
in tho Hoaso of Commons, stated that there are 
DOW not more than 3 1 areas m which the local 
^ made no provision for 
phjsicallj defective children.” 

Hero in India one should ask m how many 
areas tho local anthortics Anic made provision 
for physically defective children Are there 
1 dozen such areas in this vast country, 
which IS equal to Europe mtmis Russia ? 


The Shivaji Tercentenary 
Tho celebration in tho Hc-rabay Presidency 

S founder 

ox tho ilantba Lmpiro, reminds us how not 
many yean ago such celebrations 
110 “ i “ Mditioa,. 

boote! ^ '‘''■ 

Hu ccam shono not only m milibry 

tr.lion In rclieious toleration and m Ins 
chiriu™, rcataont ol ^omon priscnors. bo 
was far in ndvcuco of his ago. For nil 

thc.c rcaaous, bo is enUUed to our homage 


Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Boliviiii 
Brazil, British Empire, Bulgana, Cuba, Den- 
mark, Esthonia, Finland, France, Greece, 
Hungary, Italy, Japan, Lettonia, Litbuams, 
Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
Portugal, Rumania, Salvador, Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Creates and Slovenes, Spam, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States 
of America. The last is not a member 
of the League of Nations and does not con 
tribute anything towards its expenses 

The following countries have appointed 
National Delegates to the International Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Co operation, India has 
not — 

Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, Cuba Czechoslovakia 
Denmark, Equador, Esthonia, Finland, France, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hungary, Irish 
Free Stale, Luxemburg, Nicaragua, Paraguay, 
Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, 
Salvador, Sweden, Switzerland, Venezuela. 

Tho British Government of India cannot 
and will not appoint truly “National* Indian 
Committees of Intellectual co-operation, nor 
cm it or will it appoint truly ‘National’ 
Indian Delegates to the loternaLonal Institute 
Intellectual Co operation 
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expondituTe M 11 VO 62,000 topees the police 
depattment absorbs Rs 18387 000 which is 
nearlj one-fifth that whereas for fighting 
malaria in the whole of Bengal Rs 80000 
has be-'n provided Rs Cl) 000 are to be 
spent for constructing a residence for the 
magistrate in Pabna that for providing 
potable water vq the whole of Bengal Ivo 
and a half lakhs are to bo spent but four and 
a half hlhs are to bo spent for tho five 
divisional commis^sionership which were re 
commended to bo abolished b 7 the Rc 
trcDChment Committee 

What IS of greater importance than 
these detailed criticisms is tho fact that oven 
if the wisest and moat patriotic Bengali bad 
full control over pubho expend tare m 
Bengal he could not, with the pres at 
revenues of the provinc'* have made decent 
allotments for all the nation baildmg de 
partments 

This rs more or less true of all the provin 
ces, but perhaps truer of Bengal than of 
an 7 of the other major provinces This nil be 
plain from tho following statement of the 
popnlatioQ o! some of the provinces and 
thoir estimated income for 1937 8 
Province Population m 1921 Income or 
1027-8 m Ks 


Bengal 46 690 536 107339000 

iladras 42 3i8 9S5 16S4SOOOO 

Bombay igSdS^lO 150800000 

U P 45375787 129450000 

Panjab 206850^4 1U300000 

C P Berar 13 913760 56376000 


Bengal has a larger population than any 
other province With less than half its 
population Bombay has about 50 per cent 
more income With less than half its popa 
lahoa the Panjab has a larger income With 
less population Madras has 50 per cent more 
income With less population the IT P has 
a larger income With less than one- 
third its population C P and Berar have 
more than half its incoma Tho comparison 
IS made only for the purpose of sboniog 
that Bengal, with her present income could 
not under any circumstance spend per head 
of her population as much oo the nafioo 
building departments like sanitation eda 
cation industries agriculture etc^ as 
the other major provincts. Wo neither say 
nor suggest that any province has been 
grasping or unjust to Bengal Every 
province IS tally entitled to more than its 
present income. 


The comparative smallness of Bengal s 
poblio income is not due to infertility or 
any such similar cause. A region where 
agriculture and other industrios and trade 
cannot flourish cannot be so thickly popu 
latod as Bengal is The reason why tho 
public exchequer of Bengal baa not got 
enough money for her purposes is to be 
found in the main recommendations of 
“ibo authors of tho Reforms that land 
revenue irrigation excise and judicial stamps 
should bo completelv provincialized and 
that income fax and general stamps should 
become central heads of revenue 


Now Bengal pays a fat larger amount 
as income-tax than any other province it was 
Rs 55473933 in 1 j 24 35 the latest year for 
winch figures are given m latest the Statistical 
Abstract as aga nst Rs 4 03 1 7 094 paid by 
Bombay Rs 17^43 879 paid by Burma and 
Rs 1 29,99 o55 paid by Madras But income 
tax goes to the Central Govesomoot On tbo 
other hand tho total land revenue paid by 
Bengal is n ueb less than that paid by 
Madras Bombay U P Punjab and Burma 
and land revenue is a provincial head of 
locome As for the other sources of provin 
cial lucome there is little irrigation in 
Bengal compared with some other provinces 
and tho totM oxciso receipts of Bengal aro 
less than half of those of Bombay 
and of Madras being for the year 

1924 2o Madras Rs 490 64 413, Bombay Rs 
4’6848‘>6 and Bengal Rs 201 17080 As 
Diallers stand the people of Bengal can 
add to the income of their Government by 
(i) drinking moro liquor and consuming 
more drugs liko ganja, opmm etc. and (ii) 
by becoming more litigious and thereby 
increasing the income from judicial stamps 
We are not sure whether the bureaucracy 
want U8 to take these steps Probably 

they do For income tax we cannot appro 
pnato tbe revenue from juto we cannot 
appropriate the land revenue wo cannot 
locrcaso ovmgto the Governments Permanent 
Settlement. Ihere remains irngation Many 
distncts of Bengal such as Birbhum Bankuta 
etc. people requ re irrigation But, badly not 
baTiogcontrolovertheirGoverument they cannot 

compel it to provide means of irrigation So 
unluckily we can fill the Bengal public 
SkSds*’ becoming 


opium smokers 


opium caters 
gsDja smokers and litigants 
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spch actiTities to tho best of their ability, 
with due caatloa and by sclcchni; 
boDcst aud capable workers. Thu is the fir»t 
and moat important thing to be done it is 
didicuU but not beyond the power ot 
Allahabad. 

The second thing is to giro accurate and 
DDcxaggcrated but adequate publicity to all 
Allahabad happenings and dmngs. It is ycar« 
a^otbat weu cd to seotlic Ptoneer daily One 
ditrcrenco which wo noted between it and 
tho Madras and Calcutta Indian-owned dailies 
was that it was tho osccption rather than 
tho mlotor the issues of the former to haro n 
local column and to publish local nows, etc 
Perhaps in this reapect, its practice remains 
unchanged The other English daily of 
Allahabad is The Leader It is very rarely 
that wo ita daily editicu . but wo do wi 
dnnog our annual or six mouthly fisiU to 
that city On a recent iisit wo were glad 
to seo that tho paper had got otBccs specially 
constructed for it. But its local column and 
ita local news scrnce and publicity arrrange 
meats for local doings appear to remain no 
changed Surely along-standing propcrouscoo 
ceru which can boild premises for itself can 
also keep a few nows gatherers, reporters, etc 
That would bo good busicess too Dot wbat 
we are hero conccrucd with is that 
Allahabad should coanooe tbo outsido public 
by proper publicity arrangements that sho is 
no mean city, that she is not a sleepy bollow 
Ancient historic claims am good lu tbcir 
way But ancient history alooo cannot 
convince an>body that, cp.the capital of the 
Indian Empire should bo transferred to 
Patalipotra or that tho greatest Indian 
Universities ought to bo removed to tho 
ancient sites o! 5alaDda and Taxila 


Beethoven Centenary 
In our March issno wo announced the 
centenary of tho great musical hero Beetho- 
ven, We aro glad to hnd that in Calcutta tho 
students of the University were the first to 
express their sinccro and entbosiostic 
admuaUon for the noblo life of Beethoven 
and attempted to organiso & fitting colebration 
in hi3 hononr But they had rather a 
cruel surpnso in store* for them While 
they could find a hall for bolding 

its memorial meeting and could onUst 
several names of persons — Indian ladies and 
gentlemen of culture, to take part m tho 


(^lobration, they could not discover 

any individual or group of Europeans, suSiciout* 
ly enthusiastic about tho great musical 
genius, to take the luitiatuo in arranging a 
symbolical music ritual giving an idea 
of tbo phenomenal creations of tho master 
^mposer This brings painfully to our 
lUind how vcr> poorly Europtan culture and 
art aro repre^euted by tho colonial English 
with thtir colossal philistinism 

Wo learn with great pleasure that Mon 
Itomain Holland is going to participato in 
tho grand centenar} celebration of his hero 
tobohcfd ID Vienna m thoiast week of March 
and that bo bas been honoured by a request 
from the organisers to deliver a message 
personally on tlio occasion Wo hope to 
giro details of the celebration later ou 
^neaawhdo wo print M IlotUnds. tribiito 
to "Beethoven tho spiritual hero 


Canada s Chinese Policy 

As OiuLCT Lesson ton Isuia 
Though tbo Chinese situation has changed 
sioco February yet tho following clipping 
from the New YoiK Tiwie-. will show that 
Canada did not think it nocossaty to send 
troops to China though India was forced to 
do so 

Ottawa. Ont. tob 10 — Promior Xlackenrio Jung 
does not think that the situation calls for thn send 
iog ot Canadian forces to bbangliai ho told Par- 
liament todav Should tlio situation change he 
ho will consult Parliament before taking 

net ion 

Ills statement follows 

Ibo protection of life and property in any 
CQualrv, whether of nationals or of aliens is 
prtmanfy iho duly of tbo Oovemment of Chat 
country Of ]ato civil war in China now of 
iK‘>eru scars' duration lias included Iho difllculty 
of insuring that protection and the evacuation of 
certain intcnor areas by foreign residents has been 
cQQsidcrcil an adviwble precaution At tho samo 
time It must bo recogoizod that tho loss of Iifo 
by foreigners in Iheso years of disturlunco lias been 
extiaoraiaauiy small bo far as is known only 
one dtizcn has been killed Tho existence of a 

K litical inolivo in that case s^hirh occurred in 
o& 102C was not fully, establislicd and the 
mnrdccer was shot immediately hy Chmeso 
soldiers 

.U ^5'^“ sympathy with tho desire of 

the Chmeso people to seciiro control of their ow n 
dMtmy hiving dm jcgard to tho ssfoty oMho 

alist movement is directed, not against tho 
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or private rights of foreiga residents but against 
the soecial privileges or the measure of control 
over Chinese aifa rs exercised by foreiga countries 
as regards extraterritoriality, customs concessions 
and other matters 

Canada has not in the past had any part in 
shaping or maintaining the policy of acoairmg 
such rights or pnvileges in China and has had no 
part in the recent negotiations for their adjustment 
The Canadian Government is however in full 
sympathy with the British Foreign Secretary’s 
announced policy of going as far as possible to 
meet the legitimate aspirations of the Chinese 
nation ’ and believes that this course is both lust 
and best adapted to insure pro*ection of life and of 
religious and business interests 

Under these circumstances ti is not constdaed 
that il would serve any useful purpose to propose 
dispatching Canadian forces to China If the sit- 
uatnn should change the Oovernment vnil take the 
earliest opportunity of consulting with Ihtrliamenl 
as to the appropriate course to pursue ’ 

It IS to be noted that neither before nor 
after the sending of Indian troops to China 
was tho so called parliament of India given 
any opportunity to pioaounco any opinion on 
the subject 


gives the he to the statenient of Chambers's 
Encyclopaedia so far as it relates to 
India For, it plainly means that the 
‘Indian” delegation must adopt such an 
attitude as would promote British interests 
abroad and that the advancement of the 
cause of India is not its sole or ma n 
concern It is to be hoped, Mr. S B Das 
appreciates the compliment paid to his 
country by the selection of himself by the 
Government to make known this humiliating 
truth to the Legislative Assembly and the 
public 

Are the ‘ Indian” delegates to the Inter- 
national Economic Conference and other 
similar League conferences appointed on the 
understanding that they are to consult British 
interests? We have heard at Geneva fiom 
a reliable source that the “Indian” delegates 
to the League Assembly are supplied with 
certain instructions by the Government of 
India 


India’s Representation lo the Leasue 
of Nations 

We read in the new edition of Chamberc’s 
■hncyclopafdia, Yol vi, p 571 3 — 

'il? marked an impor- 

constituuonal i^IationSip 
Empire in that the four solt- 
Austril" South 
and Newzealand and also Indil! wara 
admitted M full members of thrLiS l^ith 
complete hberlu to act and io(c if^ch^exn 
opposition lo the British delegation ’ [IuIict ours ] 
Falsehood becomes more dangerous when 
it IS adnlterated with a little truth It is 
theoretically true that India has been ad- 
milted as a full member of the Leagno. 
but it IS absolutely false thatthe delegates 
sent m her name by tbo British Governroent 
complete liberty to act and 
T»^ . i j 1 ®^ chooso in opposition to the 
British delegates -What makes the falsehood 
moro glariDg IS that a British servant of 
tho British Government is chosen to load 
delegation and our elected 
representatives do not hare oven an indirect 
>0100 in tho choice of the delegates. The 
Uw S H- Das, the 

has hilherto opposed the 
f^d ao Indian to lead the 

Ibat Indians are not 
,ulJ.c,cnUy nonrorsanl w.th tho foremn policy 
Bntisa Imperial Government lias 


‘Oppressed Nations’ Congress 

ITte Searchlight of Patna has printed an 
account of the first session of the Inter- 
national Congress against Colonial Oppression 
and Imperialism which was held at Brussels 
from 10th to 15th February It appears to 
bavo been a great success 

Amongst the important personalities who took 
PMt m the deliberation and proceedings of the 
GoDgreas were Messrs S 0 Davis (Miners 
tedeniUon) George Lsnsburv M P Fenner 
Brookwav Ji P Bccket, M '? Bndgeman M. P 
r ^ 'YdRinson M P and many other members 
ol the Ipdependeot Labour Party, Henn Barbusse 
(fraoce) Edo Fimmen Secretary of tho Inter- 
national Transport Workers (Holland) . Dr 
Hdene Stonker Prof Gold Schmidt Pwf 
« o T I ?ssiDg . Ledoboiir. JL R Miionzenburg. 

J VasconceJos. ei-Mmister of Public Instruo- 
ticn Mexico . Mighoni Jlember of (he Chamber 
Deputies Italy, Dr. Marteanx, Member of the 
^namMr of Deputies, Belgium, Hsiung Kwang 
?“*n tGfSciai Renrescntative Canton Government) . 
Liau CKuo Min Tang Party, Canton) and soeral 
India was represented by Pandit Jawabar 
i» I (D^egate of L N Congress) and Prof 

^fj^tnlla. V. Chattopadhyaya, T Siuha and A- C 
w nambiar, representing various Indian organisa- 
tions la Luropo and America 

Amongst prominent persons who sent their 
greetings to tbo Congress can bo mentiened Prof 
bjnsteia {Oermany). llomaia Holland (trance) 
amhalma Gandhi and Mme. Cama (Uie aged leader 
ol Uie Indian trecdont Movement. Pans). The 
tel^cgrapbic greetings of Mrs. Sun-Yat Sen and 
bonnivas Ayangar were received with tremendous 
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cheeis and applause as thep were read out m the 
meetiDK 

Important items on the agenda of the 
Congress were — 

1 Opening addresses 2 Impenahsm and its 
consequences m the colonial and semi colonial 
OTuntries. 3 Imperialism and the dangers of wars 
4. uo-operation between the national liberation 
moTements in the oppressed countries and the 
labour anti imperialist movements mthe impenabst 
countries 5 Co-ordination of the national eman 
cipation movements with the labour movements 
of all countnes, colonial as well as imnenatist, 
0 Lstablishment of a permanent world wide orga 
nisaUon linking up all forces against imperialism 
and colonial oppression 

So far as India is concerned Pandit Jawahar 
lal Nehru in his opening speech narrated a 
bnef history of British rule m India and 
cqncluded with the remark. — 

I ^ submit (hat the exploitation of India by 
the Untish 18 a b^er for other countries that 
are being oppressed and exploited (Applause) It 
13 an urgent necessity (or you that we ga n our 
freedom The noble example of the Chinese 
nationalists has filled us with hope and we ear 
nestly ^aot, os soon as we can to be ^le to 
emulate them aod follow m their foot steps 
(Applause) We desire the fullest freedom inter* 

V P°‘ of course, internally 

out the fre'dom to develop such relations with 
our iieiffUbours and other countries as we may 
a«ir& It 13 because we thmk that this Interna 
“Of" Congress affords us a chance of this co* 
operation that we welcome it aod greet it 


L?r‘ 

The formation of a ‘League against 
Impenalism and for National Independence 
ts said to be one of the most important 
acuieremenfs of the congress. 

constitution all organisations 
a“d persons who lead an 
earnest strugglo against capitalist and imMriahst 
determination of all nations 

Muai rigot of all classes and all ner^nnq cViaM 
to allowed to be affiliated to tholSe- Tto 
p‘“ situated 

10 the Working Committee of the 
l^^ue Lansbiry Eimmen iluenzenberg Barbusse. 
Nehru. L«u Seughor (N Africa) Hatto (fnSL^ 
delegate *rom Latin America, have been 
elected as permanent members ^ 

We value the proceedings of this congress, 
but valne them only so far as they may 
help m molding world opinion That 
certainly would be no mean gam Wo write 
to this unenlhusiastic tone because no 
sympathy from abroad should make us 
forget (bat, if we would be free, it is we 
wbo must honestly do the most difficult portion 
of the work that we most make the utmost 
sacriHce that we must make use of all the 
wisdom aod capacity we possess and that we 
roust never relax our efforts 


Again at the third day s sitting 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nebru, in the name of the 


T .•'“wanariai piepru, in tno name ot the 

luQiaa delegation moved a resolution demandiog 
e freedom for and withdrawal of the Brit sh 


complete ireeaom tor and withdrawal of the Brit si 
^my of occupation from Indaas well as with 
drawal of lodiau troops from Chioa. which was 
unanimously proposed by the Exec itivs (^mmittee 
of the CoagreaS In support of it ue made a 
snort and forceful speech and cited the example 
of Egypt which had not got rei indepeodeDce 
as long as the British army of occupation was 
stationed there 

The resolution was unanimously accented 

Mr Becket M P read out a r«oluti0D formed 

? rorabinod tneetmg of the Chinese lud an 
and Brinsh delegates, in which fight for complete 
inde^dence where national forces so desire 
withdrawal of troops from China, refusal of war 
cr^ts recognition ot Canton Government direct 
action mcluding stnkes and the imposition of 
the embargo against transport of troops and 
inunitionsj nave been demanded This rcsolutioQ 
n y tonsbury Broekway Davis Manus. 

Nehra and^Lim Peckeh Crawford Stocks. 

T ^4rther a combined declaration szned by 
mdi^ and Chinese delpgates to renew old cultural 
ties between the two connlnes and to carry on 


State Expenditure on Indian Education 

Ad American authority has calculated on 
the basis of Bgures taken from the Indian 
educational report for 1924 25 that the 
iDdiau (Jovernments educational expenditure 
IS less than ten cents or about five annas 
per bead of the population per annum for 
education against 
16'/4 dollars or ab^t rupees 6fty per capita per 
anuuni 10 the United States of America 
for public school education alone 


An Attack on Prof J Sarkar 

In the Beugal Legislative Council there 
w« rewnUy a venomous attack on S 
Jadunath Sarkar Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta Uoiversity by Mr \ p«.. if 
w 0 ■n'otdswoilh, ^late Pr.„c,od 5? 
Presidency CoUege and Into oainL,ng 
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Director ol Public laslraolion, who altacled 
the “massing ot official opinion’ in the 
Senate, said nevertheless that 

he had no svmpithy \vi(h Hr. Roy’s ittiLk onthe 
■Vice-Chancellor When a distinguished trentlemsn 
of Bensal whose fame was known far Myond the 
limits of India was prepared to usO ms leisure 
to setae the University, ho thought, he was en- 
titled to iheir gratitude 

Hr JitendraLal Banerjeo gave a crushing 
reply to Hr. H N Ray To ho appreciated, 
his speech should bo read as a whole The 
mam points of hts speech, summarised in 
tame language, are — Prof Sarkar has been 
accused of officialising the University But 
^0 percent of Calcutta University Follows 
are nominated by Government how can 
anybody further “officialise ' it ^ Tlie 
University has its present constitution 
according to an Act passed in the teeth of a 
fierce agitation led by Surendranath Baoerjea, 
but 7nth the help of Sir Avilo’ih ][u)hojee' 
Hr Roy and his party now wanted a demo- 
cratic constitution, but what were they doing 
during the ten years of Sir Ashutosh’s Yice- 
Cbancellorship and the years following when 
they were in power ’ 

What happened was this. So long as a parliciiHr 
patty was m power, so long as this uariv could 
cet itaown nominees acceptel by the Government, 
so long we never heard the least whisper of 
democratic '’onstitution for the Calcutta Universitv 
Senate But now that another party is in power 
and that one clique has given place to another, 
there is a fierce and sudden outburst of democratic 
real and fervour on the part of all aad sundry 

Hr Ranerjee forgot to mention that Sir 
Ashntosh and his followers opposed even the 
partial demooratisition of the University by 
llr J H Basu’s Bill. 

It has heeu sawi that, the present ‘VKo-Gtancel- 
lor is not emioent at all. but X cast my glance 
over the length and breadth of India and 1 ask 
where else shall we find such noe scholarship, 
Euch massive industry and erudition, such keen 
critical and historical insight as we find in the 
present \ ice Chancellor ? 

As for his being an official (he is no 
longer an official strictly speaking, as be has 
retired from Government service), "Hr 
Banerjee pointed out that Sir Asbutosh, Sit 
E Oieaves and most other Vice Chancellors 
were officials As for Ihe charge of 
cfhciaUsiDg tfie University, Hr Banerjee 


proved to tho hilt, in detail, that “tho charge 
was ns baso as it was bastlcss”. ‘Hr. Sarkar 
has taken care to sco that ovnry rotiriug 
fellow should ho repheed by another belong- 
fug to tho sanio category". Moreover, lour 
Europeaus have been replaced by four 
Indians Tho Syndicate now contains a 
smaller number of officials than before. As 
for 3Ir Sarkar being a nominated Vice- 
ChauccUor, so has been overv previous Vice- 
Chancellor Hr Banerjeo concluded by 
saying 

Do not let ua stultify ourselves bv licapioB f<^ 
abuio upon ono who is of us, and for us, wiio 
loDsa to our very own and who is a creait anu 
dory to this university of ours. > 


Rangoon Ramakrishna Mission Sevasram 

During our recent visit to Rangoon we 
were glad to visit this excellent institution 
It de«ietvos to bo helped very liberally by 



Rangoon Ramkrishna ‘HiS'uon Sevasram workers 
and Editor, The Model n 'lieiieio 


all, as it IS a philanthropic institution, and 
by us Indians in particular, as tho Indian 
labourers in and about Rangoon, when they 
fall ill, ato treated and taken care of here dlonC 
practically. 


PI^^TED A^-D PcBLISBED BT A. C SaSEAB AT TBE PeaBASI PeeSS, 

91 Uppee CiBcniAB Road, Calcutta P. 58. 27. 
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THE STUDY OF ZOOLOGY IN INDIA IN THE FUTUBE * 

Bt major R B SETMODR SEWELL IMS 
Director of the Zoological Suitcy of India 


r is the custom iQ this Congress that the 
rresideots of the rarioas Sections should 
deliver a Presidential address dealiog 
'With some aspect of the subject with which 
'he Section deals that is of interest and 
importance to all those who are members 
■oj the Section and I have found the choice 
oi a subject for ray address to you to-day 
* matter of some difficulty In most cases 
such as this consists of a review 
the work dono or of ad'.aoces lo our 
anonrledge made during the past year or 
series of years Some of you however 
remember that m bis Presidential 
address to this Section m Ill'll Dr 

bravely, of the Madras Museum gave 
ad admirable review of the history 
'>t zoological ^research in India in the past 
and as recently as 1923 Dr G Matthai of 
^auore University cho e as the subject of 
his address that branch of Zoology that for 
many years 1 as been iny particular study 
^mely Oceanographic Research in Indian 
Haters. It s true that he limited bis 

summary to tho period prior to the onlbreab 
ot War in 1914 and that during tho last few 
years, considernblo wor^ has been earned out 
especially on board Iho III 31 S Inresfigafor 
that has resulted in I think I may 
justly c)a m a net in® grificout crntnbntion 
m our knowledge but lo deni lu my 

Iresidential address (o you lo-day with this 
ranch of resenich would iceutaWy result 
in tny addre s becoming in the mam a 


cicatcr rcit on cf th s ail do formed the 
-7 1 sodifEs to lie /roles eal Secten 
<* ino Indaa Scrence Cluctcss 10 " 


sumroa^ of my own work some of the results 
of which have already been published and the 
remainder will I hope before long appear 
ID print in the Memoirs of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal The results obtained 
will thus shortly be available to yon all tn 
and a summary and discussion 
to anticipati 

wbat I shall bope to tell yon later Moreover 
an onlline or summary of any one brand 
of Zoological research can of necessity onh 
have any very great interest for and appeal 
to comparatively few namely to those wnc 
may for one reason or other he interested 
in that particular branch of learning or who 
may be engaged in research of a coenata 

natore and I feel that a Presidential address 
of zoological 

"otfc that has a profound interest for yon 
all ^ow there is ono topic that is of fho 
rery greatest importance to ns whether our 
interest in Znology is confined to Ho resea cb 
side or to tho academic branch, aed this 
.0 the eery vfi.l question of the study 
Zoology in India not in Iho past ' 
the fjiture To day I p„rp„,e 5 eel yoi? 
altenlion to this most important proSm 
a problem that is so important anS , 
east that It will ineyitrblj'^ S" , not only 
ns trained zoologists or those whr, m 
futon, may late np the s,„d“ Szoolo'i' 

as a and as Iheirlifes umk u 

V, X glial e:,;!,'4'?rr'ey!'“| 

eye™'d.r''nred'i'“S‘””h°' '«“o 

pre ent m its infancy ,„d tSe rapSoeo o‘f‘ 
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a knowledge of zoology has hitherto boon 
bat little realized. , , , , 

Zoology can roughly bo divided like the 
territory of ancient Gaul into three parts 
The first of these is Taxonomy and Morpho 
logv and along with these goes the study 
of Zoological physiology, for, as you know, 
the physiology of an animal is often as speciho 
m its character as is the actual structure 
The second branch of Zoology is the 
study of Embryology and Genetics and the 
third great line of study is that of Ecology 
and Bionomics In my opinion it is this 
third branch that is the greatest of the three 
but its study can only successfully follow 
ou a correct taxonomy The first essential 
then of Zoology is a study of Taxonomy , 
and in order to form a true estimate of the 
position of any species in our scheme of 
classification of the animal kingdom taxonomy 
must be combined with the study of embryo 
logy and morphology and lo certain case« 
and possibly far more often than has been 
the case in the past, with the study of the 
animals physiology and bio chemistry Now 
it IS in this sphere of taxonomic research 
that the Zoological Survey of India both 
can be and is only too willing to be of 
assistance to every zoologist throughout the 
whole of India It has been whispered to 
me that certain zoologists in this country 
though I hope that none such are present 
among you to day hold or at least held the 
opinion that the Zoological Survey of India 
IS jealous of other zoological institutions. I 
would beg you if any of you still retain 
this belief to rid your minds of it once and 
for all We are and I speak for my colleagnes 
jnst as much as for myself not only willing 
but desirous of doing all that we can to 
help the boiia fide students of zoology in this 
country and to improve as far as lies within 
onr power, the various institutions that have 
grown up and I am glad to see are still 
growing up in India. The facilities that we 
can at the present time offer to research 
workers in our laboratories m Calcutta are 
limited , but I have room for at least six 
research, workers for four Zoologists aod two 
Anthropologists and I should like to see 
these places occupied the whole year round 
The number of my colleagues in the Survey 
IS but small and it is therefore only in 
certain groups of animals that we are at preaent 
able 10 assist research workers directly by 
identifying for them specimens that they 
may have collected , bat the Zoological Survey 
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of India'* 13 lu a position to be able to 
arrauge with exports not only m India but 
all over the wo Id for the identification 
of any animal that may bo sent to 
us , and in this way wo can honestly claim 
that wo aro both able and wijling to givo 
very material assistance The study of 
taxonomy will as the fauna of this country 
becomes more and more known, cease sooner 
or later, to have any- very great attraction 
for the research worker , at the present 
time most of us have wilhj nilUj to become 
taxonomists since in almost every group of 
animals that wo may wish to study onr 
knowledge of the various species is still 
meagre, but I would impress on you that 
the study of this particular branch should 
never be considered an end m itself It should, 
be regarded merely as the necessary prepara 
tion for wider, more interesting andi 
frequently more important studies. 

The study of Morphology and Comparative 
Anatomy m this country is m its infancy 
As some of you may know, there have from 
time to time appeared in the “Records of 
the Indian Museum” papers dealing with 
this branch of study and I am glad to se^ 
that there is in existence in India a movement 
for the production by what I may term a 
Committee of Professors in the various 
colleges of a senes of monographs dealing" 
with tho detailed structure of some of the 
commoner and most typical animals in the 
various phyla though the idea underlying 
tho iDceptiou of this senes appears to havo- 
been the necessity of having standard works- 
for the purpose of teaching rather than any 
special interest that the members of this 
Committee took in the subject In Englandi 
and Europe as well as in America the study 
of Morphology appears to be at the present 
time out of fashion and its place in zoologi 
cal research has been taken to a great estent- 
by the study of Genetics a movement that 
ID England can be traced very largely to the 
influence and enthusiasm of the late Professor 
Bateson Tho study of Genetico is, doubtless 
important and it is apparently regarded as 
of particnlar importance by those who are 
engaged m such researches, indeed some 
onthuaiasts go so far as to suggest if not 
actually to state in so many words that they 
and they only are real zoologists But it- 
appears to me though I may be underrating 
the full importance of the subject that this- 
branch of research at any rate as it is 
conducted at the present time can only 
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ferre to cxp!&m tho mecbanum of the 
icbcntasco of discocliaQous Tan&hoo> 

BO rcsolt^, however siutliog they raaj appear 
to be. cao explain the mechanism ol the 
mhentance of continuous vaiutiOD.' nbteb. 
83 most, if not all field naturalisU are coo 
viocecl. IS the main lino alooR which tho 
evolatioD of the animal kingdom has takeo 
and still IS takioe place. 

fn India, as I bavo already remarked wo 
are still jo the stage in which Taxonomy 
most bo our first line ol research but what 
of tho future ? Is thrro any reason why we 
in this country should adopt tho outlook or 
tho fashion as regards research of any or 
every other country^ Wo bavo in India 
our own fauna and our own problcrot and 
I would lilo to seo Indians building np tbcir 
own type of Zoology and of Zoological 
research worker Hy own outlook has 
doubtless, been largely loiloeaccd by and is 
the outcome of my cxpcncnce as botgeon 
^aturallst on the ‘Investigator and I would 
put before you to-day a very strong plea 
for the field worker and would impress upon 
you the paramount importance to this couotry 
of lie study of Ecology and Uiooomics. 
When oDco wo have succeeded in ideotifyiog 
the various composite factors in tho fauna 
of any gi en area, the next step in oor imo 
of research should tako us out of tho labo* 
Tatory into tho open country Wo must go 
out and study the aoimals in Ihcir own 
surroundings , and not only should wo do 
so ourselves but wo most cncourago our 
students to do likewise If wo do Uiis wo 
shall at once find that tho interest our 
stndents take in tbcir studies will bo locrea 
eed tenfold Dr Gravely recently told mo 
of his experience when ho took a parly of 
students from tho Madras University down 
to Krucadai Island in (be Golf of Mannar 
■whet© theio is a small field laborsloiy, (it 
cannot as yet bo said to be a Monne Biolo- 
gical Station for it bos no permanent equip- 
ment but it serves an important puiposo 
as a sito where tho study of manno ammaJs 
in tbcir natural suiroumltngs can be earned 
out) as soon as these slodents found them 
selves able to ©bseiv© tho living animals m 
the open in contrast to tbo study of pre- 
served organisms m 11 o laboratory they 
exclaimed “ Ob Sir «o did not know 
^at Zoology could be so mlerfsIiDg 
jfe slsoy of the suitcal lo its natoral 
habitat IB more ibau idIcjcsI rg it 

is fascinating and St la along lie o lines 


that zoologists not only cao and will find 
the most lutercstiug work it is on these 
lines that they can help to raise zoology to 
tho ideal position to which it may m tho 
futuro attain of being (ho greatest philan- 
thropic agent in tho world /oology has up to 
iho prerent (imo been all too rarely calfod 
upon to a&sist in tb© solution of somo of 
tbo greatest problems that confront us m 
India, whether we aro conccrucd with tho 
food supply of tho millions of luhabitants 
or with their health and disease In other 
countries tho absolute necessity of carrying 
out systematic investigations regarding tho 
Ecology and Bionomics of the manno fauna 
has resulted in the establishment of numer 
CDS dlanno Biological stations and tbo 

appoistmcot of a largo staff of martoQ 
Biologists hren in the litUo island of 

Ceylon this necessity has been rcccgDiscd 
and the work earned out under tho Ceylon 
OovcrnmcDt has resulted in the fornutioa 
of a company to ozploit, by means of tea 
going trawlers tbo fish supply of Uie Ceylon 
and of our Indian coasts. In India tho 
msiatcnaoco and improvement of our fish 
supplies, wbctlicr from tho coast or from 
inland waters or oven tho improvement of 
our cattle under tbo dircctiOQ of tho Neteii 
nary Departments aro all problemsin /oology 
end COD ooly bo solved by tiu application 
of /oological research and Zoological methods. 
Tlio qacslioo of pisciculturo is ono of very 
coosidcrablo importance both on tbo ground 
of (bo provision of food snpiiiLS or of extra 
inconto for tho agriculturists and from tbo 
additional standpoint of tho question of tho 
hcallb of J )0 cultivators in areas whero 
natural waters such as tanks and Jbcels, 
cxisL In areas whero pisciculture is earned 
out or whero tanks suitable for pisciculture, 
aro ID cxistcDco or can be constructed it is 
essential that tho ogncnltunst should havo tho 
benefit of expert advico Pisciculturo de- 
mands amongst other things (a) tho 
identification of tho fi^h fry and a careful 
control of fry dislnbutioo m order that 
only tho best bind of fish for instance, those 
belonging to tho carp tribe aro introduced 
into tbo tanks (b) tbo eradication ftoui 
tanks of carnivorous fi$b such as tho 
iLUnel (Op/noaphalus) m which tho flesh 
18 inferior and which arc therefore of less 
value ns tho prico such fish fetch on tho 
(c) >“ order 

that fish culluie in tanks may bo a success 
it IS let suQicitnt ineicly jo put j, 
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noraber of fry and bopo that a corrospontlinj; 
number of good sized raarkeUblo fi>h vtiU 
be obtained Such tanks rcqinro careful 
■vralchiDg and should bo stocked with suitablo 
water plants m order to nuuiUia a copious 
food supply fo” tho fish, tho better class of which 
are herbivorous, and to cn^uro that thcro is 
a proper supply of oxygon maintained in 
tho water Allied to this is the question of 
planting round such tanks suitable shrubs 
or plants which can from timo to timo bo 
cut and tho leaves thrown into tho tanks to 
act as a further food supply I uudcrittaad 
that investigations with regard to this latter 
procedure aro at tho present time being con> 
ducted under tho direction of tho Director 
of Fisheries, Madras and that the results 
obtained are extremely hopeful and (d) 
the introduction into such tanks of small 
fish which will feed on and destroy all mos- 
quito larvae Mosquito destruction by moans 
of such fish is a line that has been but 
little practised or attempted in India, though 
its possibilities were indicated as long ago as 
1912 So far as I know tho only area whore 
it has been systematically carried out is in 
the tea growing districts of tho Wynaad, 
it was applied, along with other 
methods of mosquito eradication and qumino 
prophylaxis, and where a very considerable 
improvement in the health of the cultivators 
was effected Far more work on these lines 
has been done in Egypt and tho Sudan than 
in India. The introdnction into tanks of 
mosquito destroying fish will, however, be 
Jur V ^‘tbout corresponding attention to item 
(,bj above, since these small fish would only 
act as a farther food supply for tho larger 
ca’-Divorous ones, if these latter were allowed 
to remain in the tank 

In order that pisciculture can be 
adequately controlled and properly supervised, 
it IS essential that each Province should havo 
a bshery department for research and for 
advisory purposes 

In Madras there is already a flounshin* 
nsnery department there 13 also a second in 
the Punjab and I understand that 
there is a fishery officer in the United 
Provinces Formerly there was also a fishery 
department attached to the Board of Agricul- 
tore m Bengal, but for some reason or other 
this appears to have been allowed to die and 
existenoB. In 

the event of a problem becoming urgent or 
of such a nature that its application 

extends beyond the bounds of any one pto- 


\iuco, tho Zoological Sarvoy of luJia u will- 
ing to ussut tliesa lishory dopirtmonts as 
fat as it lios in our povor With our presjut 
staff it H iiiipoisiblo for ui to uudertiko to 
do anything moro tlian this 

During t!io anlluso survey, that was con- 
ducted in rccoat years by tho Zoolog cal 
Sarvoy of India in order to discover whether 
or not certain pirasitio worms can livo and 
bo transmittoJ from man to man in India, it 
bccamo clctr that throughout this wliolo 
country tliero aro largo numbers of such 
worms that infest shcop, goats, cattlo and 
other animals In ovory case tbeso parasitic 
Trematodo worms pass through a part of tlioir 
Iifo-hi^tory in a fro^h-watcr snaiL At proscnt 
in this conntrv tho lifo history of ouly a 
single specios. S-histosomwn spnulalis, which 
infests goats and cattlo, has had its hfo-history 
thoroughly traced and much research is still 
necessary in order to trace tho lifo-histones 
of otbors and to control and prevent tlioir 
dcrclopmoot Tho full investigation of tlii» 
problem requires tho co operation of a number 
of experts and a careful study not only of tho 
worms tbomscivos, but aUo of tboir mollusc 
hosts and tho chemical composition and physical 
characters of tlio streams and other areas of 
water in the regtoo m which tho parasito 
occurs, Siuco all tlieso factors havo a profouod 
lofluenco upon each other and upon tho 
developmont of tho parasite 

Tuo medical research worker may, a® 
a result of his studios m laboratories and 
hospitals, bo ablo to incriminate certain 
animals as tbo earners of disease r 
but from tliat stage on the eradication of 
the disoaso from tho country becoiies a 
problem in fieldziology, and I am convinced 
that, though wo may know that tho Anopheles 
mosquito can transmit Malaria and the Sand 
fly Kala-Aztr, it is only by the application 
of biological methods that we shall ever 
succeed la controlling and eradicating these 
pests and in freeing the population of India 
from two of tho great curses under which 
wo at proseat suffer and the same may be 
said of many of tho diseases of plants that 
affect tho food supply 

la India research, and particularly research 
along lines which will be beneficial to 
agnoulture, is in its infancy The possibilities 
of such research are almost boundless, and 
it IS only possible here to indicate certain 
lines along which results of the highest value 
might be obtained The eradication of insect 
pests by means of chemical action such as 
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by drugs, poisonous gases, etc., is in tho long 
run bound to be unsatisfactory, inasmuch « 
as its bS'ect is only temporary the cost ts 
very considerable and though tomporanly 
cffectiTe, the 6nal result raiy oran be worso 
than useless, inasmuch as one is unable to 
discnminato between harmful or beneficial 
insects The control of plant pests lu the 
future will, in my opinion, bo by means of 
biological methods and the application of 
Each methods has already been strongly 
advocated in New Z“ahnd, and, I believe, 
also in Anstralia. 'With the exception of tho 
worl that is being carried out on economic 
entomolgy, but little research, so far as I 
am aware, has been done in this conntry 
with regard to plant peaU and plant diseases 
Plants are not only infested by insects they 
are aUo attacked by woims and protozoa 
and cases of destruction of crops have even 
been brought to the notice of the Zoological 
Survey whore the agent has been found to 
be a crab, as, for instance, the ca«e of the 
destruction of rice crops by crabs in Kookao 
Again, so far as I know, no investigatiOD lo 
this country has been carried out regarding, 
on one band, the damage done by raolluscs, 
such as sings and snails, by birds or mammals 
ooeithergrowingcrops orcrops that have been 
stacked or stored. In certain parts of the country 
parrots do an eoormoos amount of damage 
to stacked gram and the havoc wrought by 
rats to the cocoanut crops in certaio areas 
is well known , but no attempt has been 
made to control these pests by biological 
methods On the other hand, the advantage 
to bo derived from the presence of other 
birds, eta, who teed on insects and therefore 
might be useful in eradicating an insect 
pest, has never been investigated 

In other conntries a certain amount of 
) work has been done on the influence of the 
the soil on the fauna, but little if any. 
work has been done, at anv rate m India 
on the influence of tho fauna on the soil , and 
yet it Is more than probable that the 
fauna, both macroscopic and microscopic, 
of tho soil has a very profound loflnence 
both on the soil lUelf and on Ibe 
•crop that 15 grown on it I do 

not here mean the bacteriological rovestiga- 
tioD of soil, but the effect and mfluenca 
of the nnicellnlar animals ( Protozoa ) and 
tho larger earth dwelling forms, soch as 
worms, insect larvae, termites, etc. The 
pioneer work of Dirwm on tho lollaenco 
of earthworms is suincient to indicate how 


great the effect of tho fauna may be. and 
research along similar lines might yield 
results, of tho very highpat value. 

For the .correct application of our 
koowiodge of zoology to economic problems 
it Is essential that tho animals concerned 
should ba studied, firstly, from a systematic 
point of now, m order correctly to 
determine thoif species and. secondly, a 
carefal study mu^t bo made of their ecology 
and bionomics , and it is only when these 
studies are completed that one can usefully 
apply one’s knowledge to economic pur-- 
poses There are I admit, ditBcultios iir 
the way of carrying out such field researches 
as I have indicated and the greatest of the»e 
IS finance — or rather the lack of it. But I 
believe that if tho matter is sufficiently strongly 
urged by us one and all, the Authorities of 
the various Institutions, to which we belong, 
can and will be ready to meet our require- 
ments in this line as far as they are able t 
and here we have another line of as^istancd 
that we 10 the Zoological Survey of lodmi 
can render The officers of tbo Survey cai> 
and 1 am sure will be willing to take wUb 
tbem when they go out on tonr, one or two 
selected studenU from the Colleges and 
Universities, in this way these students would* 
at a comparatively small cost, be able to 
study the fanna of this conntry m its natural 
sorroondings and would further have tbo 
benefit of the ezpenence of a trained 
field worker 

Now the moment that we commence our 
studies of tbe Ecology and Bionomics of tbo 
fauna of this coaotry we discover that wo 
need a far wider knowledge than that of 
zaology alone To qnoto from tho late Dr 
Anoandale, 

Zoolocv 13 so closely connautoii with other 
branches of b ology aod so dependent in the last 
resort on Geology Chemiatry Phvsics and Math(>- 
mitiC3 that m my own work I find it freQuently 
necessary to apply to members of other depariments 
for special infoimatiOQ ily expenence baa been 
that such information is always given in a most 
ungradziog and generous spirit when applied for 
personally 


I can moot emphatically corroborate this 
statement , but are we zoologists justified 
in continually demanding from others that 
they should undertake on out behalf resear- 
ches that we ought to bo in a position to 
wry out for ourselves ? We must remem- 
bw that they have their own interests and 
their own stodies and that every tune they 
so kindly undertake to assist us, they hav& 
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to giTe op time which they Talue every njust attempt to elacidate these changes At 
bit as much as we do in order to carry out •.first sight then it appears to be essential that 

we should, at the least, have the assistance or 

both a botanist and a chemist to help us , 
and here I may take the opportunity of im- 
pressing on you the great advantage that can 
be derived from team work Such colla- 


«cme piece of research work that for them 
has little or no interest To the field zoologist 
or naturalist it is of the greatest importance 
that he cbould be able to investigate, not 
only the fauna but the a^ociate flora, the 
chemical composition the hydrogen lonconcen- 
tration and the amount of oxygen and car- 
bon dioxide present in the soil or 
water, in which the animals that he is slndy- 
ing live , for every one of these factors 
has a most profound beanng on the animal 
life and fnrthermore, every one of these 
factors is continually changing with the 
change of the seasons In certain cases we 
do undoubtedly require a knowledge that we 
ourselves are not in a position to obtain 
T:he late Dr Annandale. in one of the last 
papers that he published showed to how 
great an extent the character of the Mollusc 
inhabitants of any given area of water 
depends on the amount of lime salts present 
it is, therefore, of the utmoet importance to 
us that wo should know the chemical com- 
position of the water, and here we certainly 
pquire the services of a trained chemist, 
for it 13 beyond the scope of work of a 
zoologist to carry out elaborate analyses of 
a highly technical character and, moreover 
these analyses must be condncted repeatedly 
throughout the different seasons of the year 
for It has clearly been shown that in such 
large nvera as the Nile in Egypt and the 
Ganges m this country there is an actual 
chemical change in the composition of the 
water, following and dependent cn the change 
from the dry to the rainy season Dr Hora’s 
studies of tho inhabitants of the bill 
streams of India has equally shown the man- 
ner in which the surroundings can mechani- 
cally influence the structure of the various 
animal inbabilants, whether they be Fish 
Amphibia or Insects. For those of us whose 
researches lie in t'-e sea the problem will 1 
have no donbt, prove to be )nst as complicated 
In Luropean and Temperate seas there is un- 
doubtedly a very considerable seasonal variation 
ID the chemical compoMtion of the water that 
affects tho aroonnt of Silicates and Phosphates 
present m solution, and this variation can be 
traced directly to the activity of the Faona 
and Flora, ^d, nce imo, changes in the 
Fauna and Flora ato due to the alteration 
ID the chemical composition Almost ceriainly 
similar changes are going on in the waters 
of the Indian scas and sooner or later wo 


boration should be particularly easy to attain 
m your Colleges and Universities, where 
Zoology and Botany, as well as Chemistry, 
are being taught side by side But, failing 
such collaboration, there is a very great 
deal that a zoologist can do and should 
be able to do for himself. The study of the 
hydrogen ion concentration, tho amount of 
dissolved gases and the salinity of the sea 
water require bnt Iittlo technical knowledge, 
for the methods of estimation have now-a days 
been so simplified and standardised that we 
can with very little experience carry out 
our own investigations, provided that we 
possess the necessary apparatus Every 
student should be taught in your advanced 
classes to estimate the hydrogen ion concen- 
tration of both soil and water and every 
stodent of our marine fauna should be able 
to carry out titration with silver nitrate solu- 
tion and so estimate for himself the degree 
of salinity of the sea, this latter process has 
been most carefully standardised by the 
‘Conseil Permanent pour I’ Exploration de la 
Met” and the technique is one that is easily 
learned every observation on our marine 
fauna should, therefore, be accompanied by 
observations on the temperature and salinity 
of the sea water itselt 

As one gams wider experience one find^ 
however that our researches must he carried 
even further afield Let me cite a couple of 
examples During the pa^t year f have had 
occasion to investigate an epidemic of 
mortality among the fauna of the tank in the 
compound of the Indian Museum On the 
morning of the 17tb of February last it was 
discovered that many of the fish in the tank 
were dying with all the symptoms of asphyxia, 
nor were the fish the only inhabitants that 
were affected In varying degrees it was 
lonnd that both the .Molluscs and tho 
Crustocea were also snffenng from tho 
same condition It is probably well known to 
yon that at about this season of the year, 
that IS to cay from March to June, there w 
annually a very heavy mortality m the tank 
fauna throughoot India. Annandalo noticed 
the occurrence of (his phenomenon and called 
attention to it, particularlv among tho Sponges 
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and Polyzia, aod I hire mys^I! called aitea* 
tioQ to It 10 the HoUuica. Aoaaodalo put 
fortrard the vietr that thu mortalitjr 
was duo to iiupcricct acclimatisatioa the 
aoimaU beini; unable to withstand tho 
high temperatures that prorait dunog tho 
dry seasoo of the year la *tQw, howc*or 
ol tho wide distribution and tha continued 
surriral of the fauna m spite of this mor 
tolity, this conclusion can, I thinlr, hardly 
be jusUtled and we must look for somu 
other causo of it Coo of the problcma 
that I bad to consider when dealing with 
tho mortality m tho Mosenm tank iras. 
whether this mortality was merely a part 
of this annual phase or was it due to a 
local spcciSc cause ^ An oxamination of 
the water, that was earned out for me by 
the Chemical Examiner to tho Oorernment 
of Bengal, showed that no known poison had 
been introduced into tho tank Further 
ezamination ehowed that there was no 
reason to think that the hydrogon'ton con 
centratiOQ was abnoccnal, though it must 
bo owned that oar knowledge of the 
ebangos in this feature during the 

coarse of the year is practically ml An 
examination ol tho dissolrcd gases revealed 
that the amoont of oxygon in the water 
Was. although somewhat less than that usual 
ly pr&>eat m other countnos, not so greatly 
difflioisbcd as to bo actually harmful , the 
carbon dioxide present in solution was 
however, abnormally great in amount and 
it seemed certain that this was the 

aclnal cause of death I was then faced 
with another problem, namely what was the 
cause of this great incroaso in tho amount 
of tho carbon dioxide ? A careful study 
of all tho known data revealed that it was 
almost certainly attributable to the meto- 
orological conditions that were at the timo 
and bad been for some days pTevicmsly 
prevailing over Calcutta. During a short 
period pnor to tho outbreak tho air tem 
peraturobad been steadily rising, and not only 
was the maximum temperatnro some degrees 
abovo normal, but so also was tho mioimum 
tomperatnre and this condition of aifairs 
reached its climax on tho day prior to tho 
cpidemia At tho eamo timo thcro bod been 
DO rain fall , thero had been a steady riso 
m tho humidity of the atmosphere and an 
almost complete absence of wind Tho tesnlt 
of tbeso combined meteorological conditions 
had been tu completely inhibit the nonsal 
circulation in tho tank on which tho oxy« 


geoation of the water and the removal from 
It of tha oxc(»s carbin-dioxida very largely 
depends , thoro, was no ‘change over' 
between tho surface and tho bottom waters 
sioco all surfaco currents duo to wind had 
ceased nor was there any change duo to 
conrection curronts, sinco tho raised tom- 
peraturo ol tho wator combined with tho 
increased humidity of tho air and tho con 
sequent decrcaso m tho rate of ovaporatioa, 
had provcoted the surfaco layer becoming 
moro dense than tho underlying stratum 
There had thus bceu a complete slagnalioo 
of tho water m tho tank, and a consequent' 
increase m tho amount of carbon dioxide,, 
tspecvally in Iho lower levels, till it had 
reached a lethal concentration and so had 
poisooM the inbabitants It is clear then 
that at any rato m this instanco, tho- 
oUimato ciU>a of the wortaUty of ibo fauna 
of tbo lank must be laid at tho door of 
tho tnctoorological conditions and it seems 
not improbablo that tho annual mortality, 
to which [ havo referred above is to bo 
aUnbntcd to tbo samo cause 

I havo fouod that a study of tho moteoro* 
logical conditions is equally ossootial in any 
mvestigatiOR into tho conditions under 
which tho marino fannu lives in Indian seas 
As B result of several years work regarding 
tho conditions of tho surface water through- 
out tho wholo width of Indian seas from 
the TIaldivo Islands on tho West to tho- 
coast of Burma on tho East I havo found 
that continual chaogos are taking place, 
especially as regards the salinity lo 
addition to- tho seasonal changes that aro 
duo to tbo alternation of tho wet and dry 
seasons and tho elTocts of tho two mon- 
soons there is ovidonco that long period 
oscilUUons of the nature of ‘seiclie^’ liio 
timo period depending on tho sizo ’and 
sbapo dI tbo sea basin and tbo salinity of 
tho soa water, arc, at any rate at certain 
seMons o! Iho jeor present m tho dcopor 
layers of tho ocean and that those aro con 
Unu.ll, bnngini: np Irora oonsidorablo 
depths to near tbo surface masses of srator 
that havo « h.ghersahmtr than tho normal 
aarlaco sralor Those long por,„d „so,™ 
tioDS m the surface salinity havo t.mn, 
periods of opproximately iS^davs in 
Arabian Sem II) days In the isS, n '‘“ 
15 to 10 day. in tho Day of n' 

"btob tbo typo of seicho appoars to' bo 
a bi nodal one 18 to 19 dais la 
Andaman Soa and day. ,i, Um'” 
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of Mannar These are almost ceitainly doe 
to seiches and in, addition there is evidence 
of a transverse seiche «also binodal in 
character across the Bay of Bengal having 
A time period of 5‘/2 days At the culmina 
ting phase of each swing there is a mixtnre 
of surface water with deeper and more 
saline water and this causes a nse in the 
salinity of the surface water itself that 
has a profound effect on the fauna. Cones 
ponding to the rise and fall of salinity we 
get the appearance on the surface of shoals 
of organisms sometimes of the one kind 
and sometimes of another m some 

instances the shoals consists almost entirelv 
of balps m others of small Crustacea such 
as Luctfer while in yet others we get 
enormous numbers of a large Rhizostomons 
Medusa Superposed on these long period 
oscillations • of salinity we get a dnnhtA 
Jmrnal oscilUhon ,n the sal, ml? that“l'o 
^ppoars to be brought about by an np^d 
some depth below the sSe 

S'il, il "?*" ‘^at IS usually more saline 

'than the surface water itself en/i 

pauying this double osoillltion in^lho s°ah 
mty during the course oi 11,^ day I find 
that there is evidence pointing to verv 
'deQoito changes in the ^ 

eur/aco lords® Many of yon at %o°'i„i"’'’ 

of the Plancton that has been sLwn i„ 
occur in European waters and in other 
1 “ "■'Sralion that ,s nvS 

attributed to tho activity of theee minnt» 
ammals themselves Personally I am pro 
foundly sceptical regarding the posnb lily 
of these small organisms being able to mate 
'heir way in the time available lhrong™lbe 
mmenso coinnims of water betweel the 

tithoms In Indian waters -o far as my 
“'toralion of level at 
which the planctonio organwms ocenr 
StI* 1 ° “^“i ' tonipcratii 

1 ,“*.’’'."°'’* ooj'o'Ponding today and 
^ ‘ 1 * 1 . ’ 5«y at times that correv 
I end roughly to tie changes m the 
batondrio pressure „e 

!ma O'PVcially tho Copepodn 

aloa cinstaceau larvae 

the sSdaTe'’ in” w ,“'>'>"''■"00 »" 

1110 siiilace in largo numbers at about 

10 am and again at 5 to f ui 
evening while Ihcio is a malted dimmnlmn 


in their numbers or even a complete 
absence at 1 to 2pm This appearance and 
disappearance of these organisms shows little or 
DO relationship to the rise and fall of the 
tide but appears to agree with the times of 
upwelUng of the water from the deeper 
strata ^ow the ultimate causation of this 
oscillation in the sea water m both the 
ease of the long period seiche and the 
diurnal upwelling is to be found in the 
meteorological conditions that prevail over 
the open waters With each succeeding' 
monsoon there is an alteration in the 
direction of tho wind during the south 
west monsoon the wind blows steadily 
towards the north east and during the 
north east monsoon it blows id 
exactly the opposite direction in consequen 
ce of this alternation the surface waters are 
piled up first on one side of the various 
basins and then on the other and as soon 
as the wind ceases the water tends to flow 
back to its proper level and thus the to and 
fro swing of the deeper stratum is set in 
motion bimilarly during each twenty four 
boars the nse and fall of the barometer is 
accompanied by a fall and nse of the 
strength of the wind lo consequence of 
which the surface water at the times of 
low barometric pressure is blown away 
and water from below wells up to the 
surface to take its place We thus have 
large masses of water constantly in a 
state of movement and with each period of 
upwelling planctonic organisms from below 
make their appearance on the surface only 
to disappear again as the wind diops and 
tho water again sinks back to its normal 
level In Indian waters it seems highly 
probable then that the migration of tho 
plancton is in reality at any rate in the 
roam a translation and is not nn active 
process 

I think I need go no further m 
emphasising the extreme importance there 
J®™ Df carrying our rcseaicbes far beyond 
tio hard and fast limits of strict zoology 
and it IS clear that m order to coroplclo 
our invest gallons regarding tho Indian Fauna 
wo must each ono of u« take a wide view 
and carry on re'carches Mraultaneou''Jy into 
tho fauna and tho general coi ditions under 
which it lives even to tho extent of taking 
enervations on meteorology ■\Vlcllcr in 
tlo future such Tc«earcl cs will bo ca*Ticd 
‘t IS only Pilch researches tint 
should be ccnsidcicd adequate will depend 
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OQ yoa nho are listeoing to me to day It 
behoves us, therefore, to pause for a moment 
and consider what is to come m the fatnre , 
and I ask you the age long question “Quo 
vadis ? ’ for, it is to you, the Professors, 
Lecturers, Demonstrators and Advanced 
Students of Zoology lo our l/mversitioa and 
Colleges throughout lodia, that wa mu*-! look 
for an answer The teaching of Zoology 
throughout this country now rests absolately 
in the hands o£ you, Indians yourselves , in 
most, if not in all, the numerous colleges 
there is a department o! Zoology, mote or 
less well equipped and with an ever increas 
mg number of students , and I ask you 
‘what type of trained zoologist are you 


taming out ? Are yonr students 
being trained by you in the broadest 
principles of Zoology such as I have indi- 
cated? As the late Dr Annandale re- 
remarked before this section of the Indian 
Science Congress in 1922, Applied Zoology 
should be and perhaps some day may become 
the great philanthropic agent of the world’ , but 
this great ideal will never be attained in this 
country unless your students are learning at 
your hands an enthusiasm for their subiect that 
will enable them tbioughout their whole life 
to devote themselves whole heactedly to its 
study Only by so doing can you and they 
hope to raise Zoplogy to the high level at 
which we all wuh to see it 


SOME CELEBRITIES 

BY NAOENDRANATH ODPTi 


Ra^RisuvA PaioMa^si 

I N ISSl Keshub Chandra Sen, accompanied 
by a fairly large party, went on board a 
steam yacht belonging to bis son in law, 
Maharaja Nripendra I7arayaa Bhan of Eucb 
Behar, to Dakshineswar to meet Bamknshoa 
Paramhapsa. I had the good fortune to be 
included in that party We did not land, 
but the Parambaosa, accompanied by his 
nephew Htiday, who brought a basket of 
parched rice (^f%) and some <andesh for os, 
boarded the steamer which steamed op the 
nver towards Somra The Parambansa was 
wearing a red bordered dhoh and a sbirt 
which was not buttoned. We all stood op 
as he came on board and Eesbnb took the 
Paramhansa by the hand and made him sit 
close to him Kesbnb then beckoned to me 
to come and sit near them and I sat down 
almost tonchiog their feet The Parambansa 
was dark compJexioned kept a beard and 
his eyes never opened very wide and were 
introapoctira lie was of medinm height, 
slender almost to leanness and very frail- 
looking As a matter of fact, he had an excep- 
tionally nervous temperameDt, and was 
extremely sensitive to the slii^htest physical 
pain He spoke with a very slight bat 
6S-3 


charming stammer in very plain Bengali, 
miiiog the two yous" ( and 
frequently All the talking was practically 
done by the Parambansa, and the rest, 
includiog Keshub himself, were respectful 
and eager h'teoers. It is now more than 
forty five years ago that this happened and 
yet almost everything that the Paramhansa 
said IS indelibly impressed on my memory 
I have never beard any other man speak 
as he did It was an unbroken flow of 
profound spiritual truths and experiences 
welling up from the perennial spring of his 
own devotion and wisdom The similes and 
metaphors, the apt illostrations, were as 
slnkniB «s tliB, ™ere Miginal it 
as he spoke he would draw a little closer 
to Keshub until part of his body wiS un 
consciously resting in Keshub s lap bnt 
Kesbob s«l psiiecU, still a„d mada na’nose 
ment to withdraw himself 

ineibe had sat don-n Ibe Paramhansa 
glancod round him and eipressed his annro 
ral ot the company silting aronnd by 
saying "al 1 catrR aSatSil C 5 « (Good, 

English dothaa mid silLg ® t a distanca' 
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a capstaa ’ 

(Who IS that ? He loots like a Saheb) ” 
Keshub smihogly eTplamed that it 
was a young Bengali who had just 
returned Icom England The Paramhansa 
laughed, mcs’T '59 =*1? 

all (That 3 right One feels afraid of a 
SabebV’ The young man was Kumar 
Gajendra Narayan of Kuch Behar, who 
shortly afterwards married Keshub s second 
daughter The next moment he lost all 
interest m the people present and began 
to speak of the various ways in which he 
used to perform his sadhofia ' Sometimes 
I would fancy myself the Drahminy duct 
calling for its mate ( 5^t 

C«IC^ n )l • 

There is a poetic tradition in Sanscrit that 
the male and female of a brace of Brabminy 
ducks spend the night on the opposite shores 
of a river and keep calling to each other 
Again, “[ would be the kitten calling for 
the mother cat and there would be the 
response of the mother ( ■*iTrri 
«5l ) ’ After speaking 

ID this strain for some time he suddenly 
pulled himself up and said with the smile 
of a chilA ‘^U ’ini?, C^f’R 
^»ir^ I (Everything about secret sadliana 
should not be told) ” Ho explained that it 
was impossible to express in language the 
ecstacy of divine communion when the 
human sonl loses itself in the contemplation 
of tho deity Then bo looked at some of 
tho faces around h m and spoke at length 
on tho indications of character by pbysiog* 
nomy Every feature of the human face 
was expressive of some particular trait of 
character The eyes wero tho most important 
but all other features, the forehead, the oars, 
(ho nose, the lips and tho teeth were help* 
ful in the reading of character And so the 
marvellous monologue went on until tho 
I’aramhansa began to speak of tho Niratara 
(formless) Brahman 

Bll (the manifestation of tho Formless 
has to bo realised)” lie repeated the word 
Ntrakara two or three times and then 
quietly passed into iatnatllti as the diver 
slips into tho falho oks3 deep While tho 
raramhaosa remained unconscious Keshub 
Chundtr Sea explained that recently there 


had been some conversation between him- 
self and the Paramhansa about the Nirakara 
Brahman and the Paramhansa appeared to 
be profoundly moved 

We intently watched Ramkrishna Param- 
hansa m samadln The whole body relaxed 
and then became slightly rigid There was 
no twitching of the muscles or nerves, no 
movement of any limb Both his bands lay 
in his lap with the fingers lightly interlocked. 
The sitting posture of the body ( ) was 
easy, but absolutely motionless The face 
was slightly tilted up and in repose The 
eyes were nearly but not wholly 
closed. The eyeballs were not turned 
up or other-wise deflected, but they 
were fixed and conveyed no message of outer 
objects to the brain The lips were parted 
m a beatific and indescribable smile disclos- 
ing the gleam of the white teeth There was 
something in that wonderful smile which 
no photograph wai> ever able to reproduce 
We gazed in silence for several minutes 
at the motionless form of the Paramhansa 
and then Trailotya Nath Sanya) the singing 
apostle of Keshub Cbunder Sen s church, 
sang a hymn to the accompaniment of a 
drum and cymbaU ( ) As the 

music swelled in volume the Paramhansa 
opened his eyes and lool^ed around him os 
if ho were in a strange place The music 
stopped The Paramhansa looking at us said, 
7 (Who are these people ) ?’ 
And then he vigorously slapped the top of 
his bSad several times, and cned out» 
** 1 1 ( Go down, go down ) ’ ’ 

No one made any mention of the trance The 
Paramhansa became fully conscious and sang 
lo a pleasant voice, ■*11 f'f ’F-'l 

^91 1 ( What a wonderful 

mimhiDo Kali the Mother has made ) *” After 
the song Uie Paramhansa gave a luminous 
exposition as to how tho voico should be 
trained to singing and tho characteristics of 
a good voice. 

It was fairly late in tho evening when 
vko returned to Calcutta after landing the 
Paramhansa at Dakshineswar No carnages 
could be had at Ahintola Ghat and Keshub 
had to walk all tho way to Musjidbari Street 
to tho bouso of Kali Charan Banerji, who had 
invited him to dinner 

It has to bo mentioned that some time 
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alter this incident I went to seo “M a 
deroDt disciple and follower of lUmhrishDa 
Paramhansa and the well known compiler 
of the sayings and teachings ''f the Param* 
ban<a. 1 am related to “M” and I orged 
him to go and see the rematkablo 
holy man at Dalsbineswar ”51" first saw 
the Paramhansa in 1882, and he reminded 
me the other day in Calcntta bow this came 
about at my suggestion 

The Paramhansa died in 1S8G. That was 
the third year of my stay at Karachi, bnt just 
about that time I happened to bo in Calcutta. 
I followed the bier of the Paramhansa to 
the burning ghat All the disciple^, including 
Virekananda, were there and Trailokya Katb 
Sanyal was dso present 

THE RUen DEDIR UAUIlliGe 
Keshnb Cbander Sen’s eldest daughter 
was mamed to the JIaharaja of Kuch Debar 
in 1878, and I well remember the ferment 
that the crent created lu Calcutta among the 
members of the Brahmo 8amaj Some of 
the leading members of tbo Sama] aod the 
majority of the members of the Drabmo 
Sama] of India protested against the mamago 
on the ground that Keehob’e daughter bad 
not attained the age of fourteen the mioimom 
marriageable age for Drabmo girls The 
Bengal Oorernmeot which bad arranged the 
marriage woold not agree to the ceremony 
being deferred, and Kesbub in spite of all 
protests, agreed to tbe proposal of the 
Ooremment. In justification of the step bo 
was taking Kesbub declared that be bad 
receired an adesli, or an express command* 
ment from Ood Between tbe oppositionists 
and tbo remnant of the followers of Keshub 
there was a keen struggle for the possession 
of the Mandir on llechuabazar Street 

Kesbub s followers retained possession of 
tbe bnildiog by calling in tbe police to 
their assistance and shortly afterwards the 
Sadbaran Brahma Samaj house of prayer 
was erected on Cornwallis Street I remem* 
ber quite well the bniiding of tbe Sadbaran 
Brahmo Ssmaj Mandir after tbe split in tbe 
Indian Brahmo Samaj following tbo Kncb 
Behar marriage Nearly fifty years bare 
gone by since the Kuch Debar Marriage, 
and the world may judges for itself whether 
the marnege with its harvest and aftermath 
bad direct divine sanction 

Kesbcb CncxDER Sen 

Of Eeshnb Chunder Sen s greatness, of bis 
graciouscess and charm of manner all who 


bad the pnvilege of coming in contact with 
him had only one opinion Ho was a sink- 
ingly handsome man with a fairly tall and 
full figure and he could never be mistaken 
for an ordinary man As an orator I hare 
never met his peer, and I have heard many 
Indian, English and American orators The 
characteristic feature of liis oratary was that 
bo held himself always in easy command 
(hero was hardly any gesticulation and ho 
would sometimes thrill his andicnco by lift 
ing a finger Uis voico was of such power' 
and compasv, albeit smooth and silvery in 
Its flow that it filled the Town Hall of 
Calcutta almost without an efTorL Ho 
rarely gave way to emotion, but on ono 
occasion tears streamed from his eyes whilo 
delivenog ono of his annual addrcs'^cs at 
the Town Hall Tho subject was Am I an 
inspired Prophet ? ’ As ao orator in Bengali 
I have heard no ono else sway his hearers 
as bo did Id the last Bengali address that 
he delivered in the Bcadoo Garden in Calcutta 
I ooticed a hostile element, consisting of a 
number of Yaisbnavav, who wero scoSlng 
at bun loudly before be began to speak, and 
yet those very men were so earned away 
by (be orator’s appeal that they shouted 
Han Bol' and rolled on tbe grass lo an 
ecstacy of ciuotion and admiration 

Kesbub had a fine sense of humour For 
somo tune ho used to hold a theological 
class 10 tbo Albert Hall on Saturdays, and 
tbo audience was composed of advanced 
college students professor^, and other®, with^ 
a sprinkling of Europeans A glass of water 
was usually placed beforo tbo speaker Ono 
day a yoneg man who had been sitting id 
front of Kcsbnb close to the table and had 
beeu looking up with rapt admiration at tho * 
speaker quietly raised tho glass of water and 
draok if oR as soon as Keshnb had finished 
bis lecture and resnmed his seat. Kc<bub 
quietly rmilcd and said in Bengali. I thought 
speakiDg for a long time made a roan rather 
thirsty but I now see that listening to a 
speech 13 also thirsty work ’ 

Whether Keshub Chunder Sen will take 
high and permanent rank among tho reli- 
gious reformers of India time alone will 
determine In spite of his great powers ho 
was considerably hampered by tho cares and 
burden of a large family After his death 
I wroto B booklet in English which attracted 
the favonrable attention of somo men of 
w of notice 

by tho Bengal GoTernment, but a young 
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literature and poetry His Saradamangal 
will find a permaaeot place m Bengali 
literature and the lyrical cry and the liU of 
his verse will appeal to cultured readers 
We became very intimate and met frequently 
With the eccentricity characteristic of genius 
Behan Lai would sometimes come to our 
house at a late hour at night and remain 
chatting till nearly midnight His interests 
were not wide and he did not concern him 
self with public affairs but be was a genial 
open hearted man hearty and bluff of manner 
and fuU of an old world courtesy 

Pbeo NiTH SeM 

Preo Nath Sen was some years older 
than myself but be strongly attracted young 
people interested m literature I met him 
first m 18SL and retained bis valued friend 
ship to the end of hia life He sbonld have 
become a solicitor but he was so deeply 
absorbed m literatore that he never 

passed the esamidatiou necessary to qualify 
him for that profession He did not do moch 
creative work and has left no literary 
woiks behind him but literature was to 
bim the very breath of life He was a 
bibliophile in the best sense of the word and 
his literary judgment was wonderfully keen 
and accurate He bad one of the finest 
libraries I bare seen and not a week passed 
m which he did not add to his collection 
of books And he read every book that be 
bought As a linguist I have not met his 
equal not because of the number of 
languages be knew but the ease with which 
bo acquired a new language A biglot 
dictionary a grammar of the new language 
and in a few months Preo Nath would bo 
reading books in a new language Of course 
the correct ennunciation of the words of a 
new language cannot be learned in this 
manner but this is a small detail when the 
object IS to read books and not to 
speak the language When 1 fipit saw him 
Preo hath could read French and Italian lo 
the ongmal and subsequently learned other 
European languages. Persian he learned 
last and I borro vbd from him a splendid 
edition of Hafizs poems with an hnglish 
translation Uis books had encroached opoa 
every available space lu his house. Besides 
tbo almirahs and shelves in the inner poitioo 
of tbo houso his citting room which con 
tamed no furniture was full of books which 
were stacked under the windows and ovc 


flowed into the verandah With all 
great love for books be readily lent them 
not only to his fiiends but even to slight 
acqnaiotances I must have read hundreds 
of books from his library and this gave him 
great pleasure Among his constant visitors 
were Rabindranath lagore Behan Lai 
Cbakravarti Davendranath San and many 
others It was in deference to his unfavor 
able opinion that Rabindranath Tagore with 
drew one of his early works from circulation 
and it has never been reprinted In almost 
every case Preo Nath s literary judgment 
was sound and he was invariably candid 
and outspoken His favourite author 
was Swinburne and he carefully collected 
every line of prose and verse that the 
English poet ever wrote 

Most of the men who used to meet at 
the house of Preo Nath Sen to discuss litera- 
ture have passed away Rabindranath Tagore 
and myself are still left to cherish bis 
memory and recall bis fine character 

A SiussrEASB Flat 

It was some time m the early eighties 
that Herr Bandmano a well known actor 
visited Calcutto accompanied by a troupe 
of atbsts As the name indicates B&ndmann 
was a German naturalised m England and 
spoke English witbont an accent He 
I had the reputation of being a clever 
Sbakespearo actor and though not an 
lateipreter of the rank of Sit Henty Irving 
be drew crowded houses in Calcutta by 
staging some Shakespeare plays at the Conn 
tbiaa Theatre on Dhurrumtolah Street I 
went to see Macbeth performed by his 
company The cream of Calcntla society was 
there and I saw Kesbub Chunder Sen and 
Bankim Chandra Cbatterji in the audience 
keenly following the play Herr Bandraann 
himself appeared m tbo role of Macbeth 
Ho was a splendid looking man big and 
blond as a Viking with a finely modulated 
voice and a consummate power of produc 
ing stage effect In the murder scene 
ID which Macbeth appears trembling and 
shrinking holding m his shaking hand 
the poniard red with the life blood of King 
Duncan and I.ady Macbeth reproaches 
him for his fearfulnoss, the whole 
house was thrilled by the realism of tho 
acting and tho ictensity of tho horror 
tDio footlights had boen turned down leaving 
stage in comparative darkness, but a 
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stream of light from the wings was skilfully 
■turned upon the two figures on the stage, 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, and played upon 
their features with a startling effect The 
poniard in the band of Macbeth had a hollow 
handle filled with a few metal pellets and 
tinkled faintly as the hand of the actor shook 
The eyes, wide and wild with terror were 
roving in every direction, while the hands and 
the whole body quivered as an aspen leaf 

Lady Macbeth stood at a little distance, 
cool and cynical, flashing contempt from 
her magnificent eyes at bet husband, unmanoed 
by the bloody deed he had done We 
realised to the full tho penetrative power of 
a stage whisper when Macbeth said — 

Olatms hath murder d sleep and therefore 

Cawdor 

Shall sleep no more Macbeth shall sleep no 
more ' 

The voice was no louder than a quakiog 
whisper, but it ran like a long drawn sibilant 
hiss through the remotest parts of the theatre 
and every word was as distinctly beard as 
if lb had been shouted out Again, when the 
actor cned, 

Witt all great NepluneN ocean wash this Wood 

Clean from my hand ^ No this my band will 
rather 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine 

Making the green one red ” 
and spread out his palm with otter hopeless 
ness stamped on his face it was a great 
geslQTe of tragio despair 

In the sleep walking scene Lsdy Macbeth, 
lighted taper m band, somnambulistic, with 
her eyes wide open, glassy and without a 
flicker of tho eyelids, was very dramatic. As 
she put down the light and rubbed her hands 
as if washing them, she declaimed 

nere’s tho smell of the blood still 

AU the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten 

this little hand 

Oh 1 Oh ' Oh ’ 

The opening words were uttered in the 
cnlQurless. monotone of a person talking la 


s|eep, but when the final exclamation was 
reached and repeated three times, the voice of 
the acticss rose to a crescendo of agonised 
despair and brought down the bouse in repeat- 
ed rounds of tempestuous applause 

AUATLI/B THLATnCALS 

A few months later some of us decided 
to stage the Merchant of Venice Among 
the young enthusiasts who took, part in the 
play were Karuna, the eldest son of Keshub 
Chonder ben, Sarat, the youngest son of 
Tarak Chandra Sircar the well-known leading 
partner of the firm of Messrs Kerr Tarrock 
A Co, a SOD of Peary Charan Sircar, and 
several others The double parts of Shylock 
and Lancelot Goobo were assigned to me 
We zealously memorised our parts and 
vigorously rehearsed and attitudinized at 
home before our astonished and scandalised 
young relations One evening we were having 
a rehearsal at the bouse of Tarak Chandra 
Sircar ID Beadon Street in Sarat s room 
Some one was declaiming bis part with 
appropriate gesticulation when the door was 
quietly opeoed and id came Bankim Chandra 
Cbattev)! accompanied by the master o{ the 
bouse’ Tbo actors voice and band were 
arrested abruptly at full speed, and the rest 
of us stood promptly at attention looking 
sheepish and scared Bankim smiled and said, 
r* 'srfsi'ai fqi >11^5 *ilttsr f 

( Cannot we bear a htUe of what you aro 
doiog)^ IVe stammered and became apologe- 
tic and tongne tied Bankim passed out of 
the room with a word of enconragemenL 
We prodneed the play at Lily Cottage, Keshub 
Cbunder Sen a bouse on the Upper Circular 
Read, on a stage which had been prepared 
for { Nava Bnndavan ) a play 

wntten m connection with the New Dispen- 
sation and 10 which Keshub himself bad 
played a leading part There was. a fairly 
large audience and our presentation of the 
play was well received 


^YllY MODERN CHRISTIANITY IS ABANDONING MIRACLES 

B\ J T SUNDERLAND 


■^TIIEN Christianity came into the world,and 
for sixteen or sa venteen hundred years 
thereafter that is until the birth of 
modern icnce.thcre '^ee med nothing e^isentially 
unrea^ona ble about a miracle, because it 
GO— 3 


was not known that the world was governed 
by orderly proces«es With the discovery 
of Keplers laws of planetary motion, however, 
and Newton’s law of gravity, and all the 
other revelations of modem science which 
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the Indian Civil Service by the partially 
open door of limited competition m England, 
bnt unlike other Bengali Civilians ho never 
took to the Eoglish costume and always put 
on the headdress known as the Ptralltj piigrce. 
At the Panshad I found him always wearing 
the usual Bengali dress Ho was very modest 
and unassuming His hymns and his book 
on Bombay bear evidence of his literary 
gifts 


os when I was staying with my people in 
Calcutta in 1S94 I havo seen her recently, 
and though well advanced in years she still 
keeps a bnght outlook on lifa Her daughter 
Sarala Devi, who was inarned to tho late 
Pundit Rnmbhu] Dutt Chaudhuri of Lahore, 
IS Will known both in literature and politics, 
and IS intimately known to us and we have 
met frequently tn Calcutta, Lahore and 
Bombay 


jTOTITLNDnAVATn TaGORF 


The fifth brother, Jyotinndranath Tagore 
was one of the handsomest men of his time 
Jyotinndranath was a man of many accom 
phshineois. He was a linguist of a high 
order and was deeply versed in French 
literatnre He was a fine musician and could 
play admirably upon several instruments 
As a dramatist betakes high rank m Bengali 
literature and there was a time when his 
classical and historical plays attracted 
bouses in Bengali theatres id 
Calcutta and his songs were sang everywhere 
AS tnenuoned already, he was greatly id 
Urested m phrenology at tho time when I 
nret tnew him and it was not long before 
L Had personal experience of bis skill My 
wusm Jnanendranath and myself were at the 
^lorasanko hou«e one morning when Jyoti- 
nndranatb invited ns to give bin a sitting 
ne nret made a rapid and accurate pencil 
sketch of our heads and then proceeded to 
leei onr bump<«, jotting down tho result of 
“1® ®*amiDation m a note book. His reading 
n, propensities of our minds by the helpof 
the protuberances on onr skulls was exceedinglT 
gratifying to ourselves, though the philoso- 
phic vein that he detected in my cousin's 
cranium must have had reference to bis 
equableness of temper and simplicity of 
character. Latterly Jyotinndranath used to 
live at Ranchi where one of my sons inter- 
viewea him and was received with great 
cordiality Jyotinndranath retained bis 
literary activities up to the end of bis life 


Radindranatu Taoorb 


SwARNA KmiAEi Devi 


gifted brothers Swarua 
Kumari Devi has achieved considerable dis- 
tmction as a writer of fiction and poetry 

literary 

work has been considerable I sometimes 
^5ited her and her husband J Ghosal at the 
hashiabagaa garden house and she came to 


Rabindranath Tagore was just twenty years 
old when I first met him and wo havo been 
friends ever since It was tho beantifol 
bond of hteraturo that cemented our friend 
ship His figure and features are nbw 
familiar to tho wbolo world At that tune 
ho was a tall, slender young roan with finely 
chiselled features Ho wore his hair long, 
curled down his back and bad a short beard 
He had been to England and had read for 
some tiroo with Henry ilorloy, who formed a 
high opinion of his English prose, but on his 
returu to India Rabindranath occupied 
himself entirely with literary work lo 
Bengali and as he himself has said, bo wrote 
nothing 10 Fnglish for many years afterwards 
But his reading of English literature covered 
a wide range Two of his early lyrical 
works, Saud/nja Sangit and Prabkat Sang^K 
had just been published He was doing all 
Ibe editorial woik of the Bengali roagazine 
Sharati though the name of his eldest 
brother, Dwijendranath Tagore, appeared as 
Editor I met Rabindranath frequently 
at the house oi Preo Nath Sen, at 

his own hou'^e in Jorasaoko and at onr 

house in Grey Street. When Surendranath 
Banerjea came out of jail a meeting to 
welcome him was held in the grounds of Free 
Church College as it was then called, on 
Nimtola Ghat Street One of the speakers- 
was Asutosh Mnkerji, at that time a stndeot 
in the Presidency College abd afterwards- 
^mous as a Judge of tho Calcutta High 
Lourt and Vice Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University With the enthnsiasm which is- 
becoming m a student, Asutosh spoke of 
ourendranath as our illustrious leader 
“^Jinaranath was also pre'ent by invitation 
ana after the speech making was over bad 
to sing a song m response to persistent 
rails Who in that gathering of students 
and others could have then dreamed that 
the young singer of that afternoon would m 
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the years to come make more tbaa a royal 
progress tbroogli the world and ercry 
capitxd iQ Asia and Earope would listea to 
Ills spokea word with the rerercoco due a 
prophet ? 

Rabindranath frequently read out his 
freshly composed poems to me. Once he 
brought one of bis best knows dramas, 
which he had ]ust written, and we read it 
together The final incident in the play 
did not seem to me to be in keeping with 
the spirit of the drama and I told him so 
He said bis Bara Dada was of the same 
opinion and be changed the conclodiog 
part before sending the book to the press. 
We had a sort of a friendly Liierary Society 
which met occasionally at the houses of 
friends. We met once at Akmr Dott Street 
in the house in which the Savitri Library 
was located and there was another meeting 
at Rabindranath’s house We used to hare 
animated discussions on literary subjects 
but the luner mao was not neglected and ample 
refreshments were always prorided 

Rabindranath was very generous though 
at this time be bad no independent income 
ox his own and only receircd an allowance 
xxom his father Ooe ereoing while we were 
sitting together in his house a nsitor was 
aoDouoced Rabindranath was greatly put 
out and explained to me that the visitor 
J^as related to a collateral branch of the 
umily He was m the habit of pestering 
“Ouidranath lor help and had been helped 
with money on various occasions The roan 
was a wastrel and Rabindranath was unwiUing 
w meet him He made a movemont as if 
to leave the room, bnt I told him that the 
be*t way to meet the situation was to tell the 
importunate visitor that be could not 
expect any further help Rabindranath 
accepted my suggestion and the visitor was 
enown m Finding a third person present in 
the room he did not venture to ask for 
money and left after a few minutes 

Men of genius have their eccentnmties, 
but Rabindranath, brought up in an 
atmosphere of an admirable discipliie, was 
free from all vagaries His abstemiousness 
was almost Spartan Ho has been all his 
We a very small eater and has never smoked 
^e ways of Bohemia had no attractions 
for him. For some months he would not 
wear a shirt and came several times to my 
house wearing only adhuti and covering 
himself with a ehadar of long cloth He 
wore shoes very rarely and mostly went 


about in slippers, which he liked the better 
the quainter they were I remember having 
seat him some Sindhi slippers from Karachi, 
but these proved to be so attractive that 
some one else deprived him of them 

Only once Bohemia tugged at him fierce- 
ly Rabindranath conceived an idea of 
walking all the way from Calcutta to 
Peshwar by the Grand Trunk Road He 
was quite excited and earnest about it He 
said two or three friends would join him, 
they would travel very light, carry very 
little money with them and would march 
all day and tale their chance for a resting 
place at night The idea never actually 
matenalised and gradually fizzled ont and 
the proposed great hike remained an un- 
written epic. 

Rabindranath's fine humour is frequently 
apparent in his writings, but I remember 
one incident which be used to relate as a 
young mao Rabindranath had criticised 
some book or some waiter and shortly 
afterwards some one came and told him 
with portentous gravity that another man, 
who was a B A of the Calcutta University, 
was preparing a crushing rejoinder to 
Rabindranath As the poet himself was 
neither a graduate nor even an undergraduate, 
this tremendous aonouncement was calculated 
to overwhelm him, and it certainly did, 
but not quite in the manner bis informant 
had expected I once took Rabindranath to 
the bouse of Babu Ramtauu Labiri in Calcutta. 
Rabindranath sang a few songs and Ramtanu 
Babu was highly delighted and thanked the 
young poet earnestly 

I was present at Rabindranath’s mamage. 
He sent me a characteristic invitation m 
which be wrote that his intimate relative 
Rabindranath Tagore was to be married 

ft’lK The mamage took place m 

Rabindranath’s own house and was a verv 

BeHXSI Lal CHAKniAKTI 

Behan Lai Chakravarti 'the well-known 
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followed, the universe came to assume to 
men an entirely new aspect. It was not 
only vastly enlarged, but into it was brought 
a unity which previously men had known 
nothing about , namely, the unity o! all- 
pervading all governing law The coming m 
of this new conception of necessity gavo a 
staggering blow to miracles, although pre- 
viously few had thought of doubting them 
Indeed in the ages beforo the scieatiQo 
conception of nature came on the scene, why 
shonld men have doubted ? Their fathers 
beforo them believed. They had a vast 
amount of evidence, which in those ua- 
scientifio and uncritical ages seemed to 
them good, to prove that the miraculous 
occurred The existence of miracles per- 
fectly accorded with what they supposed to 
be God’s method of governing the universe , 
namely by direct personal arbitrary volition 
Why therefore should uot the men of those 
times have believed in miracles ? For th®oi 
not to have done so would itself have been 
a miracle 

But, with the nse of the new conception 
of the universe which modern science and 
knowledge have brought about, all has 
changed When it is understood that God 
works everywhere according to law, miracles 
disappe^,— there is no longer any place for 
They would be breaks, interferences 
with established order, the coming of discord 
into a great harmony Hence the pheno 
ratnon which we see in Chnstiau lauds to- 
day,— namely, much distrust of miracles 
ainoDg intelligent minds even in the most 
orthodox churches , while outside such 
churches, especially among scientists, 
scholar, and men of reading and indopen- 
dent thinking there is almost universal 
relegation of them to a place among the 
superstitions of the past. 

But, if thoughtful men are coming more 
^ j miracles as not 

^edible they are also coming to see that 
necessary to religion 

I iu stoutly made m the 

past that the miracles of the Bible are a 
proof of the truth of Christianity That 
claim is fast weakening thoughtful minds 

6 seeing that there is no necessary oon- 
trnfh between physical miracles and moral 
iroin If it were demonstrated that everv 
'‘■I"',? " oil Testament ^ 

the New actnally happened, or a hundred 

Iho tmth or the nnlmlh of any othicS or 


spiritual teaching found m the Diblo If the* 
religious tcaclungs of Josus aro true, they 
aro true , if wo grant that ho wrought" 
miracles, that docs not make them any more 
true , or, if wo think ho did not work 
miracles, that docs not make them any lesS 
true Suppose I should say to you that 
hate IS better thau love, and then should' 
work a miracle, — for instance, the turning of 
this pencil into a serpent,— 'would that prove 
it true that hato is bettor than love ^ Or 
suppose I should turn a thousand pencils 
into serpents, or work a thousand other 
miracles, would they all combined have 
anything whatever to do with proving that 
hate IS bettor than love ? Jesns said, 'It is- 
more blessed to give (ban to receive.” Wav 
that true ? Why ? Because he wrought 
miracles ? Suppose ho had not wrought 
miiacles, would it not have been just as true 
that It 13 moro blessed to give than to- 
reccive ? Do the Beatitadcs rest upon 
miracles ? Does the Lord’s Prayer ? Does 
the Golden Rule ? Those illustrations bel(^ 
us to see that moral and religious teachings, 
whether in the Bible or outside of it, m the 
very nature of the case are unaffected by 
any supposed miracles 

Tbe abler and fairer minded of the 
theologians themselves soe this absence of 
connection between physical marvel-workiDg“ 
and the establishment of moral or spiritual 
truth, and try to bridge over the chasm in 
this way They say that be who works- 
miracles must get his power so to do from 
God But God would not give a man such 
power unless the man were good and truth- 
fnl When therefore the men of the Bible- 
come to us teaching certain things and at 
the same time working miracles, we ire 
obliged to believe what they teach, because- 
the miracles are, as it were, God’s creden- 
tials God’s indorsement of their truth- 


inis reasoning might have some plausi- 
bility were it not for the fact that it is- 
founded altogether upon assumptions In 
me first place, it is an assumption to say 
that be who works miracles must get his 
power to do so from God Our friends who- 
make this argument themselves believe both 
in a devil aad in angels How, then, do 
they know but that this super-bniuan power 
tbmagn which the miracle working is done 
comes from either the devil or else from 
^me good or bad angel ? When Mo^es and 
aron went before Pharaoh and performed!. 
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lha raitacle of iTsming Aaron’s rod into a 
serpent, hoping thus to inilucQCO tho monarch 
to let the chtldreo of Israel go, we read 
that Pharaoh called m his wise men and 
magicians, and tbe 7 did exactly the same 
miracle they throw down their rods as 
Aaron bad thrown down bis, and their rod», 
too, became orery ono a serpent Our 
theological friends wonld hardly claim th s 
to hate prored that these Egyptian miracle- 
workers were good and truthful men to 
whose religions teachings God gaio sanction 
■or indorsement by thus empowering them to 
wort their miracles, 

Balaam was not a rery good or truthful 
-person, or one on whose utteranco it would 
oe safe to put much dependence though he 
IS represented as uttering ono of tho most 
miracnlons predictions in tho Bible Both 
in tho Old Testament and in tho Now wo 
hare accounts of miracles wrought by men 
who are anything but good or truthful 
JctsQs himself says (Matt xxir 2t> There 
shall arise false Christs and (also prophets 
and they shall show great signs and wonders 
to deccire men Again ho says (Ifatt ni 
22) “Many shall say unto mo in that day 
Lord Lord haro wo not prophesied lo thy 
Dame and in thy name baru cast out 
-dertls and in thy namo done many won 
derful woiVs ? And then will I profess 
unto them I nercr knew you Depart from 
me ye tint work iniquity ’ Tho Vpoealypse 
or Book of KoTclation contains cany 

accounts of miracles some of them very 
great and startling, wrought by tho enemies 
■of Ood on tho earth (Bor xm 13 H 
XTi,, 13 1 1 \\\ 20) for the express 

purpose of dcccinng men and making them 
bclioro falsehood. Thus yon see that by the 
teaching of tho Bible itself the power to work 
miracles does not proro that tho ono who 
possesses it is good or truthful or from God 
or 13 necessarily in any way commissioned 
or sent or indorsed by Ood Tho miracles 
maj be wrought for tho express purpose of 
making tho pcoplo believe that ho is from 
God when ho is not, and that he is speaking 
tho truth when in fact ho is speaking 
falsehood 

It 13 very suggestive to notice the attitude 
of Jesus toward miracles- Wo read again 
and again of hia drawing (ho attention of tbo 
people away from tbo things done by bim 
whic^ had a miraculous look Ho refuses to 
work miracles to convinco persons of tho 
■^liviDO character of bis mission Ho even 


shows positiro distress sometimes because tho 
pcoplo caro for theso things so much instead 
of for tbo things of real importanco , for wo 
read, “Jesus groaned in lus spint, and vaiJ, 
why doth this generation ask for a sign 
( a miraclo) i' 

Thus it IS that ho chides, orcr and over 
again tbo desire of his followers for miracles 
as a proof of his teach ng and insists that 
tho teaching ts its own proof Truth is truth, 
and falsehood i< falsehood all tbo same whe- 
ther It bo associated with miracles or not. 
Tho Old TcstaiDcnt books of Job Isaiah, and 
tbo Psalms, and tho New Testament Gospels 
and hpistle do not owo tlicir beauty and 
truth and helpfulness to tho fact that they 
are bonod in a volume that contains records 
of miracles These books would bo just as 
full of beauty and moral power and inspira 
tioo if no man on tho earth had ever dreamed 
of a rnira'^Io Tho Twenty third Psalm tho 
Sermon on tho Mount. 1 aul s matchless chap 
ter on ebanty need no proof of miracles. 
Trying lo prop them up or to prove them 
true by miracles is aboot os reasonable as 
trying to prop op (ho Jtocky jfountiins with 
sticks or to proro their existcnco by 
syllogisms 

bo that I say, oven if we granted tho 
geouioGoess nod historic character of nil tho 
miracles of tho Biblo or of tv thou^Mid times 
as many wo should not thus furnish any 
proof whatever of tho truth of Christianity 
fho great lifo giving moral and spiritual tea- 
chings of Jesus and Paul lio in a ditlcrcnt 
coolinent, nay a dilTcrcnt world, from that 
of prodigies and miracles and rely upon a 
wholly diirccent kind of evidence This out 
modern age is coming to sco Thus wo need 
not bo alarmed at tho tendency of thinking 
persons to reject tho miraculous It docs not 
necessarily mean that they aro losing their 
belief in religion or hoit senso of its value 
bat only that they aro finding their evidence 
of its truth and worth in a direction which 
seem to them moro reliable than tho old 
Tho question of tho miraculous presents itself 
lo day to scientists and men imbued with tho 
modern spirit somewhat as follows — 

1 It miracles have ever happened, la 
Bible limes or any other, why do they not 
happen to day ? But can any ono point to a 
miraclo within onr generation which has been 
established by so carefully guarded scientiflo 
teste that thero is no room for doubt about 
It? For etaraplo fho raising to lifo of a 
body which had teen so long dead that a 
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commission of scientific experts examining it of afbnity for superatilious ages and loir 
bad found it to have entered upon tho pro- states of cinlizition Almost mTanably m 
cess of decomposition or tho restoring of a Ihoso ages in the history of any people id 
new sound arm to a man whoso arm find been which cnilization and popular intelligence 
amputated ^ I> there any case on record as rise hi„heat. wo find not only tho fowe't mira- 
occumng within our day of a mircle such as tle» reported but tho least belief in thoso 
one of these — or any other equally well which are reported- Why is this ’ If roira- 
authenticated so that tho scientific men would cles aro facU capable of aerification why do 
hare no doubt about it ’ If not, why not ’ they not llounsh as much in light as m 
If Tentable miracles— miracles which darkness, m ages of intelligence and science 
would have stood the test of tho light as in ages of credulity, and among tho 
of our modern civil zation and science— intelligent as among the ignorant ’ 


actually occurred in the old times ol two 


IIL A third thing that stands in tho wiy 


thou.aDd or three thousand years ago, tthy f ^.racles is the tact that tho 

do cot miracles capable oi slandiug the samo „[ persons who contend most 

test occur now I .1„,11- ih-.r own miraeloa n^inllr deny 


It is true that we do have reports of mira 


stoutly for their own miracles usually deny 
most vchcraently the truth of all miracles 


cles occurring to day Such reports come to onlsido of their own Miracles are not pccu- 
us in great numbers, from Roman Catholic liar to Christianity nearly all religions have 
shrines in different parts ot the world, from them in great numbers Yet the followers 
faith healers from prayer healers, from men of each religion deny tho miracles of all re- 
and women who with one theory or another ligions except their own. They examine the 
and nnder one name or another claim to proof* of the miracles of other faiths and 
cure human bodies of their many infirmities pronounco them weak and incooclusiva H is 
by some sort of supernatnral agency But only tho proofs of the miracles of their own 
under a very little careful examination by faith m favor of which wo may leasonably 
unprejudiced men and by scientific melbods suppose them to bo prejudiced, that they 


the miracnlous element dways takes wmg 
Doubtless there are things ocenmog now a 


conceive to be adequate Ibi* being the case, 
what wonder if men who occupying the 


d^s that are not fully explained- things position <imply of scientists and scholar*^ 
which to us with oui present degree of know and not caring to bolster up any, but simply 
ledge are shrouded m mystery But mystery to judge impartially of all alike conclude 
IS not necessarily miracle To say that any- that the proofs of miracle* of all the reU 
thing really miraculous — that is anything gions of the world are equally inadequate ? 
contrary to well established laws of nature — In other words, what wonder if with the 
occurs to day is what at least our scientists Christians they conclude that the proofs of 


and men best qualified to jndge, ninety nine 
a hundred of them, deny 


the Mahommedan miracles are inconclnsiver 
and with the Mnbomedans that the proofs of the 


And now is it any wonder if this absence Brahman miracles are inconclusive, and 
of pre'^ent time miracles, or at least their with the Brahmans and Mohammedans that 
doubtful character, throws doubt upon those proofs of the Christian miracles are 

of the past ? If what is 'opposed to be equ«Ry inconclusive ’ 


miraculous to day fades away m the light of 
scientific examination is it strange that multi 


IV Again, another objection to miracles 
lies in the fact that the moment we have 


lodes of minds find themselves compelled accepted any of them there seems to bo 

to believe that the so called miracles of the absolutely no place to stop We have 

old time continne to keep their places as entered upon a road that has no end and 

miracles only because we are unable to reach leads into all sorts of sunpr<;tifinn<5 and 

and test them bnt that, if we could get to credulities Suppose we say we will accept 
mem and examine them carefully and sciea a few miracles, but not many What shall 

imcally as we do the so called miracles of these few bo ’ And what shall ha tha tpst 

he present, we shonld find them too, quickly by which to decide what to accent and what 

osing their miracnloos character ’ to reject ? If we determine to cast out A 

II Another thing which with many per- except those which are corroborated * by 
sons casts suspicion upon miracles is the fact strong proofs certainly we shall have to cast 
that, as we look over the history of the world, out mom or less of those fnnnH ,n the 
we find them always seeming to have a sor^ Bible. How strong proofs do yon think we 
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have, for iDstance, that Eve was made 
out of a nb of Adam , or that the ass of 
the prophet Balaam spoke in human language , 
or that Jonah lived three days in the great 
fish and then was cast up alive and well on 
the shore of the sea , or that the sun stood 
still at the command of Joshua , or that the 
walls of the city of Jericho fell down as the 
result of the blowing of the rams’ horns of 
the children of Israel ? If, however, we do not 
cast out any of the Bible miracles, but accept 
them all, surely we ought to be consistent, 
and accept also the multitudes of miracles 
outside of the Bible, which present them 
selves to us based on quite as good evidence 
As a result, there would seem to be no end to 
the miracles which we should find ouiselves 
called npon to accept The moment we begin 
to belieie miraculous stones or anything else, 
without good evidence — evidence that will 
stand the test of the most tborongb love^ti* 
gallon,— we are lost, we are m a path that 
Ends no stopping place this side of the ere 
dulity, superstition and fanaticism which 
have ever been the curse of all unenlightened 
religion 

y It IS felt by many that to admit 
miracles is to degrade the character of God 
It makes him changeable and arbitrary His 
government is no longer a perfect govern 
ment, condneted according to a wise method 
and a regular order set m operation in the 
beginning , but it is a government that re 
quires to be interfered with mended, supple 
mented from time to tune. At best a 
miracle seems to be a patch Does Ood s 
plan of things need perpetual patching ? 

^ I Still farther, it seems impossible to 
reconcile the idea of miracle with belief in 
the goodness of God If God s plan of 
governing the world admits of miracles 
wherever and whenever be qiaj* choose, 
why IS it that be does net work them 
oftener We read in the Bible about God 
working miracles from time to time for the 
beneht of this person and that But why so 
few ^ If he was good, why did he not work 
them for the benefit of everybody 7 And 
to-day, if God is at liberty to set aside bis 
laws and work miracles at any time why does 
be allow any pain or suffering in the world ? 
Why dees he not cute all the sick instead 
of letting them linger on in misery ? TVhy 
does he not furnish food to all the starving ^ 
A great steamer goes down at sea with all 
on board , a great river oveitlows its banks 
and destroys millions of property and 


hundreds of lives , a fire in a great city 
renders thousands of persons homeless Why 
does not God interfere and prevent these 
awfal calamities ? If be is at liberty to 
interfere; is he kind when be does not ? 
Thus it seems impossible to see how we can 
keep any ground for belief in the goodness 
of God on the theory that he can work 
miracles when he pleases But if he rules 
the world by law and if law is good, therr 
IS God good, in «pite of calamities and pains 
that come to men as the result of their 
TioIatiODS of law The science of our time 
has learned that all is law ’ The religion 
of our time is beginning to leain that all is 
love because law itself is love We bad 
feared to admit that we are environed by 
law lest that might mean that God does nob 
care for us. But we are learning that it is 
through bis laws that he manifests his care 
His laws are bis encompasaiog arms and m 
those arms of care of love of eternal 
security be bears us as a mother her 
child 


VII A difficulty ID the way of believing 
10 mtraciev which is serious is the famous 
objection of Hume, that miracles are a 
coolradiciioD of human eaperiauce Ilumao. 
expeiieoce is, that natures laws are uniform, 
constant, not subject to suspensions If we 
accept tbe miracles of the Bible or of any 
pa«t time it must be upon tbe testimony 
of others Which is the more credible, that, 
human testimony should sometimes err, oc. 
that nature at times should forget her uni- 
formity and become irregular ? We have, 
experience every day of human testimony 
being fallible but none that nature s laws 
are fickle When therefore the Bible, or the- 
Vedas or the Eoran or any other book of 
tbe past, comes to us with accounts of 
miracles we are bound to test it by this, 
pnnciple For example we read in the New 
Testament that on a certain occasion Jesus 
turned water into wine Our experience is. 
(and so far as we can learn the experience 
of tbe world the same) that water cannot, 
be changed to wioe except through the 
slow summer long processes of nature in the 
grape Tine. Therefore, we can more easily 
believe that those who reported this miracle 
were in some way mistaken than wo caa 
believe that what was said to have occurred 
actually did occur Or, to take an Old 
Testament illustration we read that the 
t^e Hebrews, Shadrach Jleshach. and 
' go; in Babylon were cast i -> 
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burniDg furnace, walked m the midst of the 
fierce flames, and at the cud came out uu* 
harmed Now we know that it is the nature 
of flame to consume organized bodies placed 
in the midst of it When, therefore, we 
read that, when kindled to its very ' hottest, 
it did not burn these men, we find ourselves 
obliged by the very laws of our mind to 
conclude that there is a mistake somewhere 
When it comes to the alternative either to 
believe that fire did not consume where it is 
its nature to consume, and what since the 
world began it always has consumed, or that 
somebody has erred, — observing improperly, 
or reporting incorrectly, or mistaking a 
legend for a true story, or something of the 
kind, — there is no room left us for choice 
we are simply obliged to believe the latter, 
and canuot believe the foimer This is a 
way of looking at the subject of miracles 
that prevails widely to-day. and that tends 
to preiail more and more, especially among 
scientists. 


. ®’Jch, then, are some of the modern 
difficulties in the way of the acceptance of 
miracles 

Some persons say to me If we do not 
accept the miracles of the Bible as histone, 
what shall we‘say about them ? Are we 
not compelled to declare them falsehoods, 
written and palmed off on a credulous 
humanity for the purpose of deceiving? 

I answer There seems no ground for 
setting up any such alternative For ono to 
suppose that such an alternative exists is to 
show either that he knows little about tho 
origin of the Bible or else that he only 
superficially understands human nature 
explanation of the miracles of 
the Bible clearly is that they are a natural 
tu ,J°®''‘table product of a penod m 
tue world s history before the birth of science, 
^na before men had found out that they 
lived lu a universe governed by law Given 
-a devout people living in such an age, and 
you will as certainly have belief in miracles 
you will have any other necessary form 
oi activity of the human mind 

To the child everything is miracle to 
the unscientific mind everything is miracle 
Up to the point where the scientific coDcen- 
tion of tho uniformity of natnre’s operation 
anses, men belieie in miracles as inevitably 
because 

to LcS? flri “wacles and expect them 
to occur, and none haie learned to apnlv 
accurate tests, of course they find them , anX 


when they write books, of course, the books 
will contain accounts of them This is the 
explanation of tho miracles of the Bible 
Coming from the times and the people it did, 
it was impossible but that the Bible should 
have contaiued records of miracles, and 
records made in all honesty and good faith 
We all know how great is the power 
of the human imagination to invent, — to 
convince us that things are external realities 
which really have no existence except in 
the mind We know, too, on how slight 
foundations stones spring up, even in our 
age of incredulousness and open eyes So 
also we understand how stones grow by 
repetition, until often they can scarcely be 
recognized as the same things they were 
when they started on their rounds 

We must not forget that these so called 
miraculous events of the Bible were very 
few, if any, of them written down at the 
time of their occurrence Instead of being 
recorded then, as it was indispensablo that 
they should be if accuracy were to bo ensuredf 
they were earned in men’s minds for 

years, or handed down from father to son 
for generations, before being committed to 
wnling Even the best-authenticated of the 
miracles of Jesus seem not to have been 

written down for well nigh a generation 
after his death, while some bear evidence 
of a much later date Now is it credible 

that stories of any kind, but particularly 

stories supposed to involve an element of 
the supernatural, and above all, stones which 
the persons telling them were interested to 
make appear as marvellous as possible, could 
thus continue to be told orally for a quarter 
or a half century or more without change, 
without material growth and embellishment ? 

That the narrators and recorders of these 
stones were interested to make them out as 
marvellous as possible, becomes evident as 
soou as we remember that lu the popular 
mind at that time, the working of miracles 
on the part of a religious teacher was 
regarded as the great proof that be was from 
God The legends of Elijah and Elisha were 
full of miracles. It was the received opinion 
that the Messiah, when he came, would 
perform many miracles Hence naturally, 
the disciples of Jesus after his death would 
emphasize evrything iq his life, which had 
in it any look at all of the miraculous They 
would go forth telling the story of his life 
out of minds filled with belief in marvels, to 
other minds equally ready to believe in 
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tnarrels, aod thcmselrcs interested in tbo 
deepest way to mako the most possible out 
of OTerythiog in his lift that had tho least 
look of miracle or marvel aboot it. It would 
be easy to take up many of tho indiridual 
miracles of both tho Now Testament and 
the Old, and trace tbo successive steps 
through which we may suppose thom to 
hare passed, from the first small germs 
of fact that probably lu most cases lay at 
their beginning, up and on through growth 
aud accretion and tranaformation, notil at 
last wo have the foil grown, out and*out 
miracles, a^ they stand recorded in the Bible. 

From all that I hare been saying it is 
clear that the time has gone by when every 
body can accept miracles If a belief in 
miracles is essential to Christianity, (ben 
Cbnstiamty has already begun to wane and 
from this time forward the best minds of tho 
world in greater and greater nnmbers aro 
certain to take their place outside of it But 
13 belief in miracles essential to Christianity? 
Wo have already loaod our answer in tho 
teaching of Jesu« himself Miracles may be 
necessary to certain theological systems 
which have long called themselves Chnstiaoity 
They are not necessary to that moral and 
spintnal Chnstianity whose soul ts found in 
the Sermon on the Mount and the othei 
teachings of Jesus. 

The best religious thought of our tune is 
comiDg to see that miracles instead of 
being a help are actnally biodraoce to 
religion they are about the heaviest 
weight that religion in our day has to carry 

Wrote John Quiucy Adams The 
miracles in the Bible lurmsb the most powerful 
of all the objections against its authenticity both 
biatoncal and doctnnal, and were it possible 
to taka its subbmo morals, its unparalleled 
conceptions of the nature of God and its 

simple narrative of the life and death of 
Jesus stripped of all the supernatural agency 
aud all the marvelloua incidenU connected 
with it> I should receive it without any of 
those misgivings of unwilling incredolily 
as to the miracles which 1 find it impossible 
altogether to cast off 

John Quincy Adams voices the feeling 
and judgment of thousands of the most 
intelligent and devout minds of oar age 
Sooner or later it must come to what he 
suggests, tho better part of tho Chnstian 
world^ will yet lake “the sublime morals of 
the New Testament, its unparalleled cuncep- 


tioos of the nature of Cod, and its irresisti" 
bio power over tbe heart, with the simple 
narrative of tbo lifo and death of. Jesus," 
these and these alone, as tbo essentials of 
Chnstianity, leaving all questions as to 
interferences with the laws of nature, and the 
credibility or incredibility of wonder stones 
found m the Bible or elsewhere, to be 
settled by each mau for bimself as being- 
things purely speculative and not touchiusp 
at all tho real heart of religion. If a mau 
thinks ho has grounds for believing these 
things let him believe them that is bis 
affair On tho other hand, if a man cannot 
believe them because the evidence ceeius 
to him to be against them it is sot for me 
or for anybody else to say (hat he must 
believe them, or that bo is irreligious or not 
a Christian because be does nob If Jesus 
treated all such things as non essentials, it 
ts not for me to treat them as eb<enlial3>. 
To love God and man and to do to others 
as I would havo them do to me, that is true 
Chnstianity, To reverence Ood and work 
nghteoQSQcss, that is (rue religion Compared 
with these, all questions of belief or non belief 
in miracles aro of weight as light as tho 
mole that floats in the eunbeais 

It IS strange and sad that the religious 
teachings of the pa^t have so largely been 
such as to make us look for God only in 
events which arc extraordinary and out of 
tbe usual course of nature Our best modem 
religious thinkers are coming to seo that this 
IS not the direction at all id which to look 
for Ood The place where God really reveals 
himself 18 not in a suo which stands still a 
little while on a particular afternoon m 
Palestine, but m that suo which never stands 
still in any land— which moves on eternally 
10 tireless strength and in obedienco to law^ 
carrying day and night and summer and 
•wvwVtv tov 'th'Si -plawj 

where God really reveals himself is not in \ 
miracle wrought through any single man or 
on any singlo occasion, to multiply loaves- 
of bread so as to feed a company gathered 
on the shoro of a Galilean lake Ood s truo- 
revelalion of himself, were our eyes ouly 
not too blind see it, is in that ceaseless 
mulbplying of loaves in tho cornfields of a 
thousand valleys which gives tbo wholo 
world its fooA 

It IS a mistake, it is all wrong, to think 
that miracle?, even granting thtir reality 
can reveal God better than what is 
not a abnormal better 
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reasonable people and will appreciate and 
properly treasure sucb reciprocity If this 
action IS delayed it should not cause surpnso 
i£ the Chinese nation, following the recent 
example of Turkey, should, by their own 
unilateral act, declare those treaties at an 
end and justify this action by refemng to 
the inherent and inalienable right under 
international law, of every sovereign State 
to release itself from obligations which wbal 
ever may have been their operation at the 
time they were assumed or imposed bare 
come to endanger its existence or the attain 
meat of its essential and legitimate nahonal 
interests Should the powers anticipate this 
action by themselves surrendering their 
specijJ and unequal treaty rights, they could 
be assured that it would benefit both the 
powers and China 

The Chinese people have that same desire 
and determination to establish and preserve 
tbeir national existence that the other peoples 
of the world have and when they deem the 
occasion appropriate they wtU take the 
necessary action to that end The experience 
of the last eighty five years convinces them 
that they cannot secure for themselves that 
combination of order and progiess to which 
they are justly entitled so long as they are 
lestraioed and humiliated by the conditions 
which the existing unequal treaties impose 

They are farther convinced that it is 
entirely a futile attempt to procure for them 
selves the new and just order of relationship 
by patiently acquiescing in the old order of 
diplomacy — that is, the powers’ insistence in 
the necessity of their unanimity of consent 
before any change in the treaties can be put 
into effect To secure the unanimous consent 
of a dozen and more sovereign and indepen 
dent nations at the same time is an extremely 
difficult if not entirely impossible task , some 
of the powers at some time are bound to 
feel that the best course for their own 
interest is the course of procrastination The 
Chinese people axe firmly convinced of the 
essential justice of the demands they are 
making and they are ready to make such 
sacrifices as may be required in order that 
the satisfaction of toese demands may be 
secured As is well known to all, during 
recent years and especially dunng the last 
two years the feelings of the Chinese in 
these respecU have become more articulate and 
more emphatic m their manifestations It is 
a matter of portentous moment that a nation 
which includes within its members nearly a 


quarter of the entire human race, should be 
convinced with practical unanimity, that the 
treaties which determine its obligations as 
VIS a VIS the other powers, aro essentially 
unequal in character, and offensive in their 
operation , and that they must bo at once 
terminated The haudwnting is on the wall 
and should bo read 

The world does not realize the seriousness 
of tfao limitations the foreign powers have 
imposed upon China’s sovereignty which 
greatly militate against the success of the 
efforts of the Chinese Nation to establish a 
strong and united government The experi- 
ence of Turkey has proved conclusively that 
so long as these limitations remained, the 
problem of domestic reconstrnction would be 
very difficult 

Great Britain allows fall tariff autonomy 
to Ireland and her Dominions, but the powers 
deprive China of tariff autonomy, thus she 
has a status even inferior to that of the 
British Dominions 

As to extra temtonahty, the late Dr 
Sun Tat sen said that as it now is, the 
Chinese id China, thoagh m their own couatry, 
are less favoured than are the natives of an 
autocratically governed British Crown 
Colony In the Crown Colony, though 
governed by an official sent by the British 
Colonial Office, the native has the same 
rights as those enjoyed by every one else 
10 the Colony , whereas in China the Chinese 
because of the possession of extra-temtonal 
rights by the foreigners, are discnminated 
aga nst 

How would the Americans feel if the 
foreign nations should impose upon them a 
fiscal regime inferior even to Britain s 
Dominions depriving them of the right of 
raising revenues according to their own 
judgment and needs ? Eurtherraore, how 
would the Araencans feel if the various foreign 
settlements in their big cities, for example 
say Chinatown should claim an almost 
independent status with their own law^ 
courts and police ? What would the Americans 
say if as a result of extra territorial 
nghts held by foreigners in this country, 
the Americans in their own country wore thus 
discriminated against ? 

Ramsay Macdonald has shown the way 
to a right Solution of placing the relations 
of China and the other powers on a firm and 
friendly basis when he said recently before 
a British Labour Party meeting 

We must also turn to oar own government 
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and say 'Face the facts’, tieat China as yon 
do Japan, get out of your entanglement of 
imposed treaties Your Christmas Memoran- 
dum was good. Tour Foreign Declarattoa 
03 the 22nd of January was excellent We 
admit you have the problem of the protec- 
tion of life still on your hands Wbenev^er 
you decided to send that much adverbs'^ 
Defence Force you began to play with 
fire 

"That IS the position the Labour 
Party occupies to day, and it is only on these 
lines and with those considerations that we 
can hope to solve the Chinese problem, and. 


when the end has come, to be in a position 
of friendship with China so that China can 
help us with our trade of affairs and we can 
help China with its political and moral 
uifairs ’ 

The world may rest assured that the 
Chinese Nation will not rest until her in- 
dependence and territorial and administrative 
integrity shall become realities She will not 
be satisfied with mere assurances in the form 
of high sounding and pions declarations as 
the powers have been doing since the 
beginning of this century 
USA Febiuary 1927 


TBE CONGRESS AGAINST IMPERIALISM 

Br BAKAR ALI MIRZA 


T he first ‘International Congress of 
Oppressed peoples of the World met 
ID Brussels Belgium from the Otb 
to the 16th February of this year with 
some 200 delegates representing over a biUioo 
subjected or enslaved peoples The character 
of the Congress was unique, for it was tbe 
first time in history that the representatives 
of the woiking class and of subject peoples 
assembled under the same roof to express tbe 
tbe message of the enslaved Brothers' Your 
suCTering is my sutferiDg Let us ooite, 
for we have nothing more to lose but our 
chains and a wcirld to gam ’ Yet, not only 
was it a Congress m which the spirit of 
brotherhood and unity made itself felt, but it 
built a permanent organisation a “league 
Against Cofoniat Oppression and Impentdcsni ’ 
And it could be called a League of Nations 
in a much truer sense than the one that 
deliberates on behalf of the Great Powers 
at Geneva 


Professor Albert Einstein Henri Baibosse, 
Roaam Holland, Mrs Suu Yet Sen, and 
Mahatma Gandhi— to mention only a few of 
thoso whose intellectual integrity and honesty 
of bumanitatiati purpose is beyond question 



CoDSideimg tho short time tbe Congress 
took for its preparations and the whole- 
hearted reepoDse it met with from all parts 
of the world wo are struck by the inten'iity 
of unity that exists ail tho world over for 
tho baaic pnrpo'e of freedom, and we are left 
with no doubts about tho urgent need or the 
fnture of tho League The Congress had been 
called with the active support and sympathy 
of such personalities as Bertrand Ruesell, 


One of tbe many maps that hung on the walls 
demon^traUDg the effects of Impenalism This 
Shows India, aocl Inaian mercenaries as the centre 
for the subjection of Asia and Africa. 

Because of its value to India and Indians I 
shall quote only the message of Mahatma 
Gandhi, although it was but one of the many 
received ■' 

Dear Fnends, I th^k you ^ety cordially for 
your mvitation to the Brussels T ^ 
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Congress against Colonial Oppr^sion 
ism I regret that my work hero m India pi^ 
vents my taking part in the Congress I ^*sh yo^ 
however, from the depths of my heart, every 
success in vonr dehberations ” 

There were 174 mandated delegates, 
representing 31 different countries, and a 
number of interested guests not mandated, 
present in the Congress. What this means 
cannot be expressed in figures alone, for 
most of these had come under great diffi- 
culties from vast distances. Many had come 
on money that had been collected from 
organisations and individuals And there 
■were still many other delegates who had 
informed the Congress they would be coming, 
bnt could not because of lack of funds or the 
refusal of passports But despite this dele- 
gates came from Africa and Mexico Indo- 
nesia and Indo China, Egypt and India. 
Korea and the Philippines, China and Persia, 


Among them were many 
of Parliament of the various Euro- 


La Tsnng Lin Chine«e iQeneral representing the 
Canton Aimy 

Algeria, Tams, Moiocco and Arabia Besides, 
the workers’ organisations of England, ^ance, 
Germany, Belvinm, Holland, Czecbo Slovakia, 
Austria, the United States and Japan had 


M Baktn the Arabic delegate from Syna 

peaa countries, England alone having sent 
some twenty delegates — from the British 
Labour Party, the Independent Labour Party, 
the London Trade Union Council, and so on 
China bad sent thirty delegates, representing 
the Kuo Mm Tang fthe National Peoples 
Party) the Canton Government, the Canton 
Army, various labour students’, and womens 
organisations India was represented by Mr 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the official delegate of 
the Indian National Congress, and also dele- 
gates from the Hindustan Association of 
Central Europe, the Oxford Majlis, the 
Hidnstan Gadar Party of America, as well 
as journalists from the Association of Indian 
Journalists of Europe, The Hindu” of 
Madras, ‘the Kesari” of Poona, and the 
Indian Bureau of tho Independent Labour 
Parly m London The Indian Students 
Union of Edinburgh, tho Indian Mojbs ol 
London, the Ceylon Trade Union Council, 
and two or three other Indian organisations 
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had appointed delegates to attend also hot 
{or one reason or another had been unable 
io send them The delegate from Ceylon 
tad been refused a passport There were 



of & Congress and a League of all oppressed 
peoples. All stressed the fact that the 
nations of the world are realizing more and 
more that they are one people and that any 
system of society which has parasitism of 
one group of people on another group as its 
life pnnciple carries within itself the seeds 
of its own destruction They showed that 
the majority of peoples today are either 
liTiDg under slavish subjection at the point 
of the bayonet of a foreign power or are 
slaves of a system whose two corollaries are 
unemployment and low wages The moment 
these people realize the wrong of the system 
under which they exist and recognize their 
power as a united people that moment will 
be one of victory It was for the cause of 
fanmaoity and for the realisation of a com* 
mon ideal as well as the recognition of our 


among the delegates representatives from 
17 different trade union organisations repre 
•senting over 7 Vj million organised worLers 
And if we should estimate the number 
of people represented by all the delegates 
the number would amount to more than a 
billion souls 

The agenda of the Congress bad been 
arranged under five different headings. 
Space does not permit a fall survey of all of 
them or of the Congress proceedings I 
shall confine myself to a general description 
dealmg with points of particular interest to 
India from the Indian point of view 

1 Iilroduciory Addresses In tie intro 
dnetory addresses Henri Batbusse the 
noted French writer and socialist, m his 
rhythmic French as well as other speakers 
following him dealt chiefly with the 
conditions under which we live and the need 



Mohamed HatU 
delegate from Indonesia 

ability to achiera our freedom as a united 
people that the Brussels Congress was held 
loiLi ^"Vnahst Erph, 

lightcnment on this subject The universality ot 
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the theme was significant Whether the voices 
raised were those of Negroes from Africa or 



G, Ledebour. the heroic veteran labour leader of 
Germany, 76 years of age and still yonDg: be 
says he WdHts to be in the forefront of the 
tight for the destruction of Imperialism 
America, or from struggling China, whether 
the cry was from Mexico or the plains of 
Korea, it had the same bitterness, the same 
pain and pathos, and with modifications, had 
the same sad tale to tell. All had bad their 
1857’s and their Amritsars — many times 
over. All had their Ordinance Laws and 
Penal Codes, their suppression of speech, 
press and assembly ; their 300®/o dividends 
and foiced labour, the exploitation of little 
children, child mortality, the 16 hoar day, 
the subjection and exploitation ot woman and 
famine. All had their untouchables — as 
Coloured Bills or as reserved subjects ; 
their exiles, and their mercenaries. All bad 
been forced into tho “war for the emanci- 
paUoQ of weaker nations”, and afterwards all 
bad begged for food and freedom — but had 
received stones labelled “Reforms”. All had 
their opium and their “law and order” In 
short— symptoms and results of the same 


disease — slavery enforced by Imperialism 
everywhere. Had the delegates not come 
from the ends of the earth and met for the 
first time, a stranger from the outside would 
have really concluded that they had some 
way or other all met before and agreed to 
say the same thing ; in tho stories told in a 
dozen diflerent languages, in tho reports or 
facts and conditions, we saw that Imperialism 
is the most deadly enemy of human life. Is there 
any wonder, then, that at palace Egmont, peoples 
with different languages and culture, different 
shades of opinion, found themselves amongst 
men and women who instinctively understood, 
and that they could work in such harmony r 
And work they certainly did, unsparingly. 
The sessions lasted practically day and nighf, 
many of them dosing only at three in the 
morning. The Right press had tried dunng 
the first two days to laugh at the gathenng,i 



V. Chattopadhyaya. 

one of the organizers of the Congress, and lepro- 
sentahve, Assn, of Indian Journalists in Europe 
bat after that a new note crept in all reports; 
there was close observance, full reports, 
respect not unmixed with fear at times, and. 
the Congress was called variously the 
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'“L“agae of the Oppressed ’ the Co'oared 
lateroational the League of Asiatic Peoples , 
aud so on Leading Continental dailies both 
left and right gave long first page accounts 
of the proceedings, and some gave full pages 
to it. 

As said before, Mr Jawaharlal Neliru was 
the representative of the All India National 
Congress. The Indian delegation was so 
organised that all reports resolutions or 
discussions were placed before the Congress 
through him The appreciation ol Nehru s 
work at Brussels as well as his broad 
national and international vision must be 
here recorded In his speech be pointed 
ont the significance and necessity of the 
' freedom of India if mankind is to be eman 
cipated Great Britain by keeping India in snb 
jectiOD keeps the whole of the hast in chains 
Not only has Great Britain waged wars to 
keep India in subjection but she has 

exploited Indus meo and money to subdue 
other countries like Egypt, Tibet, Burma 
Africa, etc — not to speak of the recent 
dispatch of Indian troops to Chtoa an 
action deeply reseated by India. The freedom 
of India IS a world problem Ekeedom he 
said IS the first essential demand of every 
country nationalism after all is a first 
and a necessary step to internationalism 
Extracts from hie speech follow 


It is because we think that this International 
Congress afiords us a chance of this co operation 
th^ we welcome and greet it 


llaving d sarmed ns they tell ns that we are 
not capable of defendii]'' our country Havuie 
brought m a system of education wtucb killed all 
our old education and sabstitutcd something which 
was ndiculovLsly small and ndicalously loadequate 
having taught us false history and attempted to 
teach us to desp se our own country and to 
glonfy England they now tell ns we are not 
Eufficieoth educated to be a free country 

Aou all know of tl e way Ind an troops have 
been seat against China They were vent m 
spite of the fact that the bational Congress of 
Ind a expressed its strongest opposition I shall 
r(^ to yon the names of a number of conntnes 
where Indian troops hare been util sed bv the 
British for the purposes of imperialism —in China 
they first went n IblO in 192? they are still 
go ng and they haye been actively engaged th"re 
innumerable times during these 87 yoire They 
have been to Egypt, to Abyssini. m the Persian 
Uulf to Mesopotamia, Arabia, Syna, Georgia, Tibet, 
Ai^aaniitau and Burma 

Mem India cannot go on merely becaose 
freedom is good and slavery bad but be^se it la 
a matter of 1 fe and death for us and our conntry 
The exploitation of India by tl e British is a 
namer for other countries that are bemg exploited 
ana oppressed It is an urgent necessity for j on 
that we gam our freedom Me desire the inUest 
*r®®upm tor our country not only internally bot 
me freedom to develop such relations with our 
ne gUbours and other countries as we may de® re 


Mr Fenner Brockway then made a speech 
fall of noble words. He said that the 
Independent Labour Party of England 
believes iq the equality of races and workers 
Ho added 



H Lian (left) delegate from the Kuo Mm Tans 
^y of Canton Chen Chuen (right) delegate 
from (yanton Labour Federation and CanWn Hons 
tong Stnkfi Cpioid Uea- 


•»t ini® an comrades that we are 

jt one with them m their struggle airainsf 
Imperial sm The spir t of Keir 
^nt We admit with sham “Lt Sf 
Goyemment spoke to India as a canitalist 

Ki Tte‘'iL"p '»? tl. oXSs 

Ea-tod »d Chma, o„.ropaB„e,“SSb^'lSS 


TaddUheV hand. a°‘ Sn.'ir “S 
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enthusiasm But, as for ourselres we can 
only say as regards the L L P ’s good will 
to India, we shall await deeds before we 
express the full measure of our gratitude 
If we had always honoured deeds more and 
beautiful words, spoken by our own country- 
men and by Englishmen, less, we should be 
nearer Swaraj than we are today 

3 The Bangers of War China was 
repeatedly mentioned by speakers In fact, 
throughout the Congress proceedings, China 
was the focus of all attention, for it was 
recognised by everyone that it is China that 
IS today fighting the great histone fight for 
the freedom not only of herself, but of all 



Hansien Liau representative of the Euo Mm Tang 
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Asia. A Chinese General from Canton, and 
member of the Euo llin Tang, spoke with 
great feeling, telling how the Impenalist 
Powers had forced several wars on an un- 
willing and badly aimed China Indian 
readers too well know the history of the 
opium wars against Chino, and we need 
not repeat any facts here The General spoke 
with confidence saying that the Kuo Min 
Tang, which stood for the “triple principles ' of 
the people, as laid down by Dr Sun Tat Sen, 


a peasant’s son, will emerge triumphant in 
the present struggle, and this in spite of all 
Imperialist interventions and designs of war 
The Chinese delegates spoke in their own 
language , throughout they were noticeable 
for their earnestness, their simplicity, their 
few but significant words and what may be 
called an unspoken passion for any kind or 
work to forward the cause of the Congress. 

The speakers that followed tho Chinese 
delegates showed how the rivalry for colo- 
nization and markets amongst the Imperialist 
Powers IS the cause of War , and how the 
schemes of colonization and of buying up 
virgin lands such as those of Central and 
South America— to be exploited 100 years 
hence by Araencan trusts— has produced a 
state of hostility between the different 
countries. The policy of Imperialism today 
by which a whole people may be bought up 
or crushed, so long as the Imperialist Power 
has tho arms and money, cannot, in face or 
the opposition of the masses, continue end- 
lessly The masses are beginning to realize 
that they are human beings and not com- 
modities The Wars urged by Imperialist 
Powers leave the workers not one iota better 
off than they were before— it matters not u 
they belong to the victorious or to the 
vanquished nation The exploitation aii<t 
oppression go on more vigorously than ever 
We cannot give more than this of a 
subject so vast as this We recognize its 
great importance but our own struggle is 
so urgent that we can do little else than 
mention it It was the viewpoint of Central 
and South American and Mexican delegates 
that the centre of the world conflict is 
not in Asia ‘ You must remember,” the 
Mexican delegate (Minister of Education, 
Mexico City) said that Asia is already 
full Imperialist countries seek actual profit 
for tho future The most important efforts 
of Imperialism are at present directed towards 
South America ’ 

Mr George Lansbury, member of the British 
Parliament and Vice President of the British 
Labour Party, spoke on the same subject 
He said 

Those who say to us that British troons are 

E ig to China to defend British lives lie. and they 
w they lie They are going there to defend 
capitalist interests, only for the purpose of safe- 
gnardiDg money making and for my part I say to 
thow who want to raise the standard of life of the 
workers the world over there is no way of doing 
It but by getting nd of capitabsm and subatituting 
for it Socialism There is no other way 
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think of China today because she is in the forefront 
ot the picture bat I think also of tny Alncao 
comrades the men and srooea in Africa rho are 
lu t the Mae brothers and sisters as those in 
Ind a and Jspso— tiey are ail exposed to the sime 
sort ot attack as those in China hrieods we lived 
many people from the bonds of chattel elarerr 
Vie base now roI to free them all from the bonds 
of ecORoii) a servitude Tou wiU win this fight, 
but I believe this week wh !e you have been 
tneetiQS! here jou have been doing one of those 
things that oome only occasionally in the history 
of our race that is you are procla ming the union 
of the black yellow bran a and white Therefore 
comrades, 1 will go ba k to Britain and do what 
one man can do to carry out the resolntions we 
have carried here. 1 do not tniod who stands 
with me or who aparL I sba I still hold up the 
banner— the rght of the Ind an the rght 
of the Chinese, the right of every stogie 
human being to equal treatment throughout the 
world. If the white races have anything to give 
to the other races, let them give it. 1 am sure 
tlie^cther races have given much to them already 
“b Dally I would like to b d my comrades frem 
Africa and A* a to t^ of good cheer Mother 
Bniish Ameiicao nor dapane^e Imperial sm lave 
the poaer to hold the workers in ihrald m forever 
It IS as certa ii as tho snu shines that Impeiulisn 
IS doo ned It 13 doomed bectu e with the rising 
of working class loteiligeuoe tli s Imperialism with 
all Its po on CIS and its d sciikined ar n es, canoot 
oserco ne II e boicott which it is with a iha power 
of the workers tc oaf ne The millions in Ohna 
and Indu need not buy any Bntisb good^ A few 
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of them may be killed or injured in the coming 
stmgJe but this will wail tho imperial stio 
capitalists nothing at all They want trade they I 
want markets and these they will never obtain by 
the measures they are adopting at the present 
moment. Greater empires than any of those which 
rule the world today have gone down in blood 
and tnio because they were founded on robbery 
and spol ation and plunder And the empires 
which boast their military and naval strength, 
which create their great a r forces these too will 
go down in a welter of confusion unless the 
workers of all countries unite and put an end to 
war Every war is a capitalist war we must 
teach tho workers not to enl »t in National armies, 
not to manuFacturd armaments. Teach them that 
wars are the means for keeping the workers in 
subjection and when tins is done [ for one am 
certain that we shall establish a true InternationaL 

The sobjecta of the danger of war in the 
Pacific, and of war against Mexico were 
also dealt with and in new of this danger 
especially in view of tho very probable 
rupture between the Imperialist Power and 
Soviet Russia Mr Lansbury s speech was a 
timely warning Since the Congress met 
more and daiter clouds have gathered and 
the spectre of war is growing more and 
more sim ter and real At the request of 
Great Britain Mnssolmi has sent a cruiser to 
China to defend a couple of dozen precious 
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Italian souls ’ Great Britain is concentrating her 
forces in the Pacific, and has sent a warship 
full of sympathy for the United States to the 
Mexican waters evidently in the hope that 
America will co operate in a possible war 
against China England is trying by every 
means to induce buropean nations to take 
active steps against China, and yet at the 
same time she is attempting to break off 
diplomatic relations with Russia because 
Russia sympathizes with China For years 
the public has been fed on the poison of a 
Russian menace The year 1027 is blacker 
than the year 1914. TLe badly concealed 
warships of Mars are displaying themselves 
in full procession carrying the image of 
their god 



lara ne Sengbor Negro delegate from Sendai, 
Ainca. A. bnll ant speaker whose address was 
filled with ironic humour 


4. Tlie Kccd of Co-operaUon and Co-otdtna 
iion of the lialtonalist and ^^orKers Mote 
iiaits Mr Edo Fimmen (Hollander and General 
•^lecretarv of the International Transport 
■Workers) made a very valuable contnbnhon 
to tho Congress when in his clear concise 
spcecb ho sbo ved tho great necessity for 
co*opcralion among not only the workers of 


tho world but also between the nationalist 
and workers movements in all countries 
Nobility of sentiment alone is not sufficient, 
he said what is needed is to give that 
sentiment a realistic shape and this requires 
organisation and the creation of a united 
front , 

In the Imperialist countries — the so callen 
Mother countries — competition is set op 
among the different organisations of the 
working class and this to tho great dis 
advantage of the whole movement A casual 
and temporary gam by the workers of one 
country is used as a handle m breaking up 
a struggle of the working class in another 
A united working class won d have produced 
a different result during the English coal 
strike While this division amongst the 
workers exists tho machine of Imperialism 
and exploitation grinds on 

The consequences of the aloofness of the 
working class from the nationalist struggles 
of the oppressed nations are graver stilL 
There was a time when land and cheap labour 
)Q the Colonies served to produce commodi 
ties which the Mother Countries did not 
produce This is no longer so Competition 
has set in between the Colonies and the 
Mother Countries —to the advantage of the 
capitalists and to the disadvantage of the 
workers in the Mother Countries. Textile 
industries for example are shifting from 
England to India. Unemployment in the 
Mother Countries was not the only con 
sequence but over and above that the 
workers are taxed to keep a colossal army of 
occupation m the Colonies, and this army is 
able to enforce labour conditions upon the 
workers there conditions that are a disgrace 
to civilizat on 

To illustrate his thesis Mr Firamen took 
the examples of China and India, and showed 
the dominant nature of foreign capital and 
also the inhuman conditions of work Dividends 
ID the jute indnstiy for example went as 
high as 36opei cent In China workers in some 
industries had to work 5'’ weeks a year with 
hardly a holiday In India, men women and 
children were working GO hours a week on 
starvation wages In the mines of India, 
women took their children with them unde^ 
ground deposited them on a piece of coal, 
and drugged them with opium to keep them 
quiet while they worked '\iany hardly saw 
the light of day These conditions aro 
not human The workers of the world 
must reabze that they ma®t cooperate with 
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all the workers of the world — whether black 
i?hite yellow or brown 

It had been suggested that a general 
strike should be proclaimed in sympathy with 
China ho continued. The sontimeot was 
noble but he found it necessary to admit 
that the machinery for such a strike was 
not ready The good will was tl ere but it 
was necessary to create amongst Iho workers 
fl consciousness that united they stand but 
divided they fall 

Ledebour veteran German leader of the 
trade aaioa moremeat la Germany 21eaJber 
of the Reichstag and an Independent Soma 
list, made n remarkable speech urging the 
general strike In part he said 

“1 support the resolution for a ceneral sir ke of 
all vfotW ni, men m the imperial st countries aganst 
the supprcasioa of movements for freedom in 
oppieased <»untttc3 and colon es This ReDeral 
strike should beg a with a strike of the tnmsport 
workers 


Oomrades when we here call upon the peo« 
pies of oppressed countries to throw oB their 
slavery then we as Luiopeans as suilty paites 
in ibo suppression of i) ese countries are bound 
to use every power wjthn us and if necessary 
oiler our lives, to help tJiem 


He then gave example after example 
of the use of the partial or the 
general stnka in Germany that finally begaal 
the break down of old monarchist Germany 
ID 1^18 and led to the establishment of the I 
German Republic Ho called upon all woikcia 
to organize for the general strike to help 
China and India in tl eir struggle forj 
freedom 

I call upon you, he said, it you are Euro- 
peans Americans As atics or Africans to un te i 
and to ctasn th s opportunity to carry the fi^ht 
asainsi jfupera) sm lo an end Only if wo are 
detet<tuacd_^caD we be victorious I am in a hurry 
I am now joara old but I am go ng to bo m 
the midst of that fi-^ht I am going to le la the 
front and offer my life in the struggle { Violent 
applause ) 

Harry Pollilt M P of England leader 
of the revolutionary minority m the British 
trade nmons, delivered a remarkable speech 
a few words of wjueb follow 


In my op nion the reason why the Indian 
twpa were sent to Ch lA was not becavsa 
they w^ necesaiy there, tut because it 
WM a test fo see how much lod a would stand at 
the hands of the nrit h Government It was a test 
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of the strength of the Nationabst movement m 
Indu ’ 

5 Eifahhxhncut of the Penmuent 
League For the purpose of linking up all 
forces against Imperialism and colonial 
oppression into a world wide organisation, 


and to further friendship and co operation 
among all workers of liberation, a permanent 
League was established <it the Congress 
The Honorary Presidents of tho League are 
Mrs Sun Yat Sen Jawaharlal Nehru George 
Lansbury, and Professor Albert Einstein 
An executive \\as elected, and Nehru, re* 


presenting India, ^'as elected a member 



election of Jnnaharlal Neliru to represent 
the Congress at Brussels ,““8rmeit IM 
realistic nature of lint trend tovrard a er 
nationalism Janahatlaljl was a happy choice, 
for ho la detoid of that narrow and crimio^ 
sectananism which is an obsession 
some of our >ea<lers. Uo made a deep im 
pression upon the delegates at Bru 
because he is not an eloquent speaker, 
instead, an organizer and a man of , 

The Brussels Congress showed a protouna 
sympathy with India’s aspirations As Jir 
Snuivasa Iyengars cable to the ’ 

convoying India’s greetings and 
tion of the u^e of Indian troops m Cbrn^ 
was read, a thrill and a cheer went through 
the hall Happily, the cable 
after Jawaharlalji bad moved a similar 
resolution 

The Chinese, British and Indian 
tions parsed a common resolution by . 
they bound lbera«elve8 to make every ciio 
to accomplish the ta«k8 laid down by tb 
Congress The Chinese, appointed to sign 
for t)i© Chioese deleeatioo. were Genera 
I>i 'i'UDg Lid and Hansm Liau of t»® 

Min Tang and Hsing Fwang Sen or tne 
People’s Governmento! Canton, to^the pr»t» 
delegation, Mr Lansbury, Ellen * 

MP. Mr Beckett. MP SO Davies of tM 
Miners Fed“ratiOD, R Bridgman, MF j 
Fenner Brock way, ILP Jawaharlal 

signed for India. The resolution m 
reads 


fall 


Henri Barbusse the noted French wnter 
despite illness travelled to Brussels to delive’ the 
opening address. 


It was suggested that the organisation should 
have its head quarters in Pans. Up to the 
present time the head quarters are at 
■Wilhelrastr 48 Berlin, Germany 

India and the Congress The Presidential 
speech in the All India National Congress 
iQ December last indicated that the Congress 
had a tendency fb broaden its outlook ahd 
to CO operate with other countries engaged 
ID the fight for freedom The unanimous 


We the undersigned Bntish Indian and Chm 
delegaiioQS consider that the task of all worsuj^ 
class forces in Imperialist countries la , . 

(1) To fight f..r full emancipation side by si^ 
with the national forces in oppressed ^ ^ver 
order to secure complete independence where* 
such national forces so desire _„nct 

(2 ) To oppose all forms of coercion agains 
colonial fx^ples , 

( 3 ) To vote against all credits naval jje 
and air for the maintenance of armed force w 
used asainat oppressed nations. , „ 

( 4 ) To expose the horrors of Imperialism 
the civil and military populations .ug 

( 5 ) To expose imperialistic policy m 
bght of the working class struggle for freedom 


Ih EELaXION TO THE UDIEDIATE SITnATIOV IS CmSA 

( 1 ) We demand the immediate 
of all armed forces from Chinese terntoiy 
waters 

(2) We urge the need of direct action 
ing stnkes and the raposition of the 
preveni movements of munitions and trooj^ 
to India or China and from India to Chin 

{ 3 ) That e'itimates relating either to war-i 
preparations or to war shall be voted against. 
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( -1 1 That in the CTent of arme<l intervention 
cr open war everv weapon and etTorl shall be 
made within the latx'ur raovenent to a.e every 
weapon po sible in the working dasa strucglo to bo 
Qaed to prevent hostilnes 

( o) NVe demand the unconditional recocnition 
of the Na lonal st Government, the abolition of 
the unequal treaties and of ex ralerr tonal nghls 
and the s irrendor of fore nn concesaion^ 

( fi ) Finally m t**!! interests of Trade TToioa 
and LaNsur Mivemcnts m UnU a Ind a, and Ch na, 
W0 plodzQ 0 irselves to work for their immediate 
dose and active co-operalion 

Although the above resolution was signed 
^7 Iho English delegates present, wo as 
Indians most remember that only the tn 
dividual Englishmen present signed it and 
it Cannot bo said that their organisations aro 
bound to approve of it In fact before even 
the individuals would s gn it there were 
long and healed debates with the Ind ans 
Since the Congress ended and the delegates 
Tetiirned to their various homes we learn — 
but it IS so far an oncorfirmed rumour— that 
there are serious quarrels within the Br t h 
Labour Party and the Independent labour 
Party of England abont this very resolution 
and that there is a likelihood that some of 
the signatories will either have to retract 
or withdraw from their parties, or that (heir 
parties mar split on the issue In any case 
we as Indians have to go our own way 
taking it for granted that we will get little 
or so help from British labour or if we do 
get any it will be from the extreme left wing 
of the labour movement— and oven then we 
-should not depend upon tt 

The Indian and Chinese delegations also 
drew up a joint resolution to renew tbo old 
ties of culture fnendship and co-operatioo 
that existed as a tradition before the British 
period The resolution reads 

For tnoro than three thousand years the people 
■of led a and China »pro united hy the most mti 
mate nilti ral tiss From the davs of Biddha to 
ths rad of the Mnshal renod an I the hrinDDinK of 
Bn ish dominat on in Ind a th s fr endly inter 
course contio “d ui> utsm plod 

After the East Ipd a Compey 1 ad by inlr cnie 
and force secured taflrm hold on the ftnrater part 
of led a. the End sh liecan lookiog for new sour 
COB of revenue ond new maTkcls They not only 
introduced popjy cuUtvation into areas -where 
food had previously bee i gro-wr I t also 
thrust led an opium on the unwill na Clinese 
people by force of arms. Since tf at lofamoua 
Opum/War of 1840.4t Ind an irercenary troops 
nave been pent aga n and again to Cb na la 
sippoit of 13nt $h cap tal St bneandage m that 
country For 87 jeare Ind an t oops have teen 
permanently slat oned as pol cemcn in UonekoDa 
Shanghai etc. Time and again they have hren 
used to shoot down Chinese Viorkers and have 


(his created ill will in China against tho people of 
India. Even as we muko this declantion Indian 
troops are a„ain on their way to China in an 
^tempt to cru b the Cl nose revol ition 

N\iili tho btrengtheniDg of Bull h irapenalism 
lad a was cut ofl more ana more from mtcrcouise 
with Ch na. and □ (her cultural and intellectual 
isolation lie Indiau iK-rile 1 i\c inw becomo 
completely unonu t of tl c cond i un of Cl ina. 



V arouo of delegate* JI N i r f (Peru a 
Mohamed Bark-iiutUli, fll n lus I an Gilar I irty) 
Sen Kalavatna 'Taran) L benghor CAfrica) Uury 
Poll U (Eogland) 


It IS thiR extreme ignorene^ that makes it 
d (Ccult today to oraanise ^ITective means to pro* 
vent lodaa men and mao power from being used 
for the enslavement of the Chinese people. We 
think It nrgent and essential tl at ocuvo propagan 
da should be earned on in Ind a to educate the 
people regard ng Ch na and to arouse liiem to tlio 
necessity of im ncdiate action N\ a must now re- 
sume the anc cot personal cultural and politcal 
rolatiois between the two peoples. British im 

S cnalism whcl in the past has kept us apait and 
one us so much injury is now the very force 
that IS un ling us in a common endeavour to 
overthrow it. 


wo trust mat me icaners of tbo Ind an move- 
meat w/if do oil io fieir powir (o co-oni na(e 
their Rtruzsle w th that of ifae Chinese people so 
that by sun iltancously engaemg Bnt sli Impe- 
rialism on t VO of Its most vital rs 


sniitiiJiJt.-vu-.iy engaging uru sti 
V.J t VO of its most vital fronts Ch na may 
rcce vo active suppoil m her present siniggle, and 
the uoal victory of both people may be secured 


As this 13 being written I learn that, as 
the British delegation has invited the Chino«0 
delegation to tour England and speak to the 
people so has fhe Indian Eational Congress 
extended an invitation to the Chinese delega 
tion to visit India and it is to be lopedtlat 
the BnlJsh GorercnicDt m India will not put 
any impediments lu tbo way 
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Resolutions dealing with almost all the 
oppressed countries were passed but space 
does not permit me to deal with them all 
In passing I can but mention the very 
capable delegation of four men from 
Indonesia — the ‘Dutch East Indies”, also 
the very fine speech made by the Arabic 
delegate the infeUigenca and the ironic 
humour of the Negro, Lamine Senghor, from 
Central Africa the clear and uncompromis- 
ing address of Professor Gmo Mighoni, 
Member of the Italian Parliament and 
opponent of Mussolini— and consequently in 
eiiie , the untiring activity of the Korean 
uationalist delegation , the South African 
delegation consi'^tmg among others of a 
delegate from the South African Trade Union 
Congress, and a Negro delegate (a Communist) 


■who did not believe in the professions of 
bis white colleagues There were also Negro 
delegates from many different sections of 
Afnca 

The student organisations represented in 
the Congress submitted to the Executive a 
request to have a student representative 
m the Executive and to aim at the unihca 
tion o£ the youth and workers’ movements of 
the world 

It IS difficult to end this review without 
mentioning the silent and intense work of 
Messrs A Gibati and Viiendranath Ghatt(> 
padhyaya, whoso organisational work had 
been responsible for the success of the 
Congress Especially the latter, our own 
countryman, who, an exile from India for 
over 26 years, is untiring in his work for 
India and uotlmching m his optimism 


DR HELENA LANGE 

AGNES SMEDLEY 


T O do justice to the long and creative life 
of Ur Helena Lange would necessitate 
writing 3 oocial history of Germany for 
tho past three quarters of a century For 
not only is she a product of that period but 
she IS ODO of tho forces that gave it colouring 
and tendency That «ocial history, if written 
would reach down to tho present and find 
her a woman of 7*^ sitting at her desk edit- 
ing ’Dio Frau which she founded over 
thuty years ago, reading and reviowing books 
rcctuing calkrs granting interviews and 
carrying on a large coticspondence dealing 
with tiio womans movement and with the 
education of wurncn In that three quarters 
of a ccjlury wo would find her, ooc of lb© 
trut'.t iepre‘?entativi» of the Germaa spirit, 
standing id her secure, uncompromising 
strength ^canning the horizon for tho on- 
coming RcncTalioDJ of Irto educated women , 
a wetnan who as itjo today sajs stands at 
tl 0 vunvet cf hor life , and yet who is lilted 
with a kurt,icg entigy and idtnlivm and with 
a mattclltius, jcniicaliag humour seldom to 
bo found m age 


Who and what she is may best bo ex- 
pressed in the words of the University of 
Tubingen when, after the War, it conferred 
upon her the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Political Fconomy “in honour of her services 
as leader and pioneer of woman’<i work id 
national economy ” 

She IS further the woman who, as Dr 
Gertrude Gautner, her biographer, has said» 
'stepped out fearlessly upon land that had 
not beea trod before, and cried into tho empti- 
ness not knowing if even an echo would 
answer ' 

Tho courage it took to do this cannot be 
conceived by ns today, with higher school‘»^ 
of learning and all professions open to us. 
But in tho last quarter of tho list century 
such a step called for not only courage, but 
also scicntifio knowledge and training that 
could compete with and defeat men on their 
owngroumis. All this Helena Lango posse'S- 
ed Just how and why it happened wo do 
not know, for wo never know what 
causes ono wooiao to break lhroui,U all bonds 
and iinpcdimcDts and nso to bea power whilo 
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girls brought up by her side and with the 
satnu opportuDities bleod with the generality 
and remain mediocre It may be that a part 
of her elemental energy mar bo traced back 
to her peasant ancestry ^Y^ see her m her 
childhood in north eastern Germany, growing 
op and studying in the elementary schools 
with girls and boys alike. Using a life some* 
what freer than that of most German girls of 
the time. At the age of foarteon we soe her 
reading voraciously, with the photographs of 
Ganbaldt, Korner and Schiller over her 
study table The atmosphere about her was 
vigorous, for she had been bora in the historic 
year of the German Bevolution, in I8t8 
When she was fourteen her father sent 
her to Tubingen to the south to study for a 
year lu the home of a pastor who was a 
Professor of Theology in tho University there 
In that home she learned a Usson which, she 
says, was the beginning of her life's work 
on behalf of women. She saw a homo in 
wbicli men bad thoir afternoon colTee m the 
dining hall, the women waiting tables and 
then drinking their coffee in tbe kitchen lo 
which no woman was permitted to participate 
in the conversations of the men in which 
no woman was entitled to study, converge 
or make auy pretention to independent 
thought The wife of the pastor even 
warned ter young girl guest against letting 
it bo known that she bad read so much or 
that she held independeut ideas Such girls 
never found a husband ' Tliat was says 
Helena Lange in her 'Memoirs', a picture 
of German home life of that period, and 
one that farced her, at that young age to 
ask the women “but why do you permit it? 

Within a year after this experience lo 
Tubingen she was left an orphan and forced 
lo stand almost entirely on hex own feet — 
DO easy thing m those days, epecially for 
a girl We had her co aching little girls lo 
their studies, and at the age of eighteen 
stndying to be a teacher in an Alsaciaa 
Pension The teachers’ coarse lasted six 
months — such was the snperficlal training 
for women teachers in those days 

After teaching in southern Germany for 
five years Helena Linge came to Berlin and 
began the life that was eventnally to place 
her at the head of tho woman s movement 
That was in 1871. when she was a young, 
energetic woman with the futnro before her 
Academic study was impossible for a woman 
in those days, bntsho studied alone and with 
private teachers. Kant and Sebopenhaner 


were her guides in philosophy , Lotze and 
Wundt in psychology, and Lessing and 
gcbiUer were as friends to her mind Goethe 
>Tas for her, as for mo:>t Germans, the Bible 
With an apple and a sandwich she stood 
for hoars ma hno before the Imperial Opera, 
ivaitmg her turn to buy a fifty pfennig scat 
to bear good music From her hard earned 
tnoney she paid for lessons in Greek, Latin 
and Mathematics Self discipline in her 
intellectual life, precision and fundamental 
ihongbt and work were rules of life to her, 
iind the time came later when Latin and 
Greek were as familiar to her as her mother- 
fongue, and when sbo was a master of 
tnathemattes 



Dr Heloaa Lange 


The position of women of Germany at 
that period is bestsummanzedin her' Memoirs” 
a boob which is a marvellous study of social 
forces from 1848 to tho present day She 
ehoire U3 a society in which tho old homo 
activities and Industries of women were beioe 
destroyed by a new indnsfrial civilization 
girls were forced to make their own hvins 
and yet they did not know how She shows 
us. also a large class of wealthier middle 
class girls, sick of the emptiness of thsir 
fives, seeking relief in dilettantism m 
mi nt, la the coOTeisalion ot the tea room 
or the salon , women who, by netd so3 
pnsfoin were prerenled from doioc Hoy wS. 
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oatside the home, from seeking any creative 
outlet for their energies, or from earoing 
any money As jd India toii.iy with so many 
women for a woman to earn her own living 
was regarded as a thing of shame altbough 
it IS almost impossible to understand from 
what perverted psychological source such an 
attitude comes 

In any ca'e it was upon this emptiness, 
this distress and this superftciality m women’s 
lives that the woman s movement bad 
declared relentless war The General Associa 
tion of German Women had been founded in 
18b5 and when Helena Lauge came to Berlin 
she caoio into intimate contact with some 
of its leaders. By coincidence she also came 
into touch with a 'mall group of liberal 
thinking men and women and their associa- 
tion was a food to a hungry soul They not 
only had liberal educators and writers among 
themselvc', but they were farther fortiBed 
in their position by the appearance of John 
Stuart Mills book, The Subjection of 
Momen’, which had just been translated 
into German Mill held aa is well known, 
that the subjection of woman was not only 
an injustice in lUelf, but a serious handicap 
in the development of our race ^Largaret 
Sangor a more modern writer, has expressed 
it more fundamentally in the phrase ‘A 
woman enslaved cannot but help give a 
measure of bondage to her children ’ Mill 
demanded that all economic, legal and politi- 
cal restrictions upon woman be removed, and 
that all schoolo universities and professions 
bo opened to them 

Helena Lange was deeply impressed, 
but she took a position that baa run 
like a red thread through tbo years of her 
nch and varied life and without which 
it 13 impossible to think of her or of tbo 
German woman s movemenL It was that 
not only is there certain public work that 
woman is quite as capable of doing as is 
mao , but that there is much work that 
women and women alono are best able to 
do , for instance social welfare, certain 
educational activities health work and so on 
In other words all work in which the spiti- 
tualired and sublimated mother instinct may 
be creatively expressed. 

Wo can almo t sco her in those fresh 
caily 5 car-* d * or life tall, blonde blue eyed, 
Tvutinic, TtslU-'-i with euergi , teaching 
for hour» t » make enough money to live and 
sUtdy , Mudyuig ceavcU ly to prepare her 
wU lor btlUr fecrrieo , lutsUoniog all ih ngs 


from philosophy and religion to the sociaf 
order of society — qualities tl at remain with 
her on her up grade to a Century 

She became a teacher in a Teachers’ 
Seminar of a girls’ school in Berlin and 
later she became the director of the entire 
school She remained there for fifteen years, 
and this period of the school was marked 
by a lengthening of the course of study for 
both girls and for the teachers’ seminar , to 
giving the instruction a sound scieutiQc 
basis and the lives of the students a goal 
and a purpose 

During this same period she was active 
in the woman s movement, was one of its 
leaders and was executive of the Berlin 
Association of Women Teachers. The thing- 
that bronght her directly into the open battle 
fipld however, was a brochure known as the 
Yellow Pamphlet” which she wrote and 
addressed to the Ministry of Education This- 
was m 18S7, when she was 39 years of age, 
a woman ripe in knowledge and expert nee. 
With this paUipblet began the public fight 
that lasted for many years and that mads 
her name identical with a program and ft 
central point of struggle in the woman’s- 
movement In this pammphlet she demanded, 
among a number of other important reforms, 
that Oymnssiums for women, the same ae 
those existing for men. be created. And that 
the direction of girls’ schools be placed m 
the hands of women teachers. Furthermore, 
she demanded that the teaching of German 
and of religion be placed in the bands of 
women because men pervert the teaching of 
tnese subjects in so far as women are 
coDcerned 

Such a shock ! The German men teachers 
especially, were horrified at such demands , 
Helena Lange was cballeDging tbo will of 
Qod (so many men get God and themselves 
confu<^ed} and was striking at the very 
(oonditiODs of morality, religion, the homo 
and the purity of women , Volumes could 
be collected of the articles they wrote against 
her, and they formed an association for 
fighting the emaacivattoa of women One 
has to smilo — for tbo Germans were so liko 
so many Indian men of this year of our 
LnnJ, 192G Ttio beandcrthal mind is tbo 
same in all ages and under all sun<i 

Ooca having laid down a scientific program, 
Helena Lani,i> with characteristic, sCK-Otifio 
thoroughae-». began to support it by facts and 
figures Wiih tbo nelp of the Oernian 
Liopress Viktoru sho went to Laglaud aod 
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•studied atNewnbam and Oirton Colleges both 
■of which were being conducted most success 
fully and under Woman management Her 
boot “The Education of women appeared in 
the same year 

When she letuined from hei trip abroad 
-she with a few other German women addres 
sed a petition to the Humboldt Academy m 
Berlin asking that women be admitted to 
scienliBc courses The Academy, under the 
-direction of professors sympathetic to the 
woman’s movement, granted the request, and 
Helena Lange vas given the responsibility of 
building and directing the courses for women 
This she did, and for the first time scientific 
■conrse» of a higher natnro were opened to 
-German women. She earned on the work 
for five years. But there were no examma* 
tions at the end, and women who wished to 
^et a university training had to go to Switzer- 
land where they studied, took their degrees 
and theo returned to Germany to practise 
their professioos 

^(ena Lange never rested In 1890 she 
founded and was president of the Gerroao 
Women Teachers’ Association an organisation 
whose purpose was to carry the fight farther 
lU foundation heralded the awakening of 
women teachers to their duties as educators 
and as leaders of women Its domands 
-covered , reform in elementary girls schooK 
the founding of Gymnasiums (high schools) 
for women , an increasing loiluence of 
women in girls schools and m school 
management the placing of German and 
of religion m the bands of women , the ad 
tnissioD of women to the universities the 
establishment of institutions for the professional 
or tradetraiDiog of women, the establishment 
of teachers’ training schools on a sound 
-educatiooal basis instead of the two y«>ars 
then existing 

Apart from her intense activity in placing 
and supporting this program before the 
pnblic, her next step of importance was to 
found “Die Frau” (The Woman) a moutbly 
magazine which she, in cooperation with Dr 
Oeitrude Baumer still edits It was then as 
now a magazine that embraces every phase of 
woman s activities^ in all lands, and is the most 
important sonree of information coDcermng 
women s activities that etisU 

^^^boi^sh the point of attack for a large 
body of men she was yet a personality who 
wasT^pected by many influential professors 
and officials. The ilinistry of Education had 
436111 a number of conferences with her, and 
72-6 


her educational program was discussed at 
leugth lu the end she succeeded, and lu 
the same year that she founded ‘Die Frau” 
the Ministry of Education sanctioned the 
founding of the first girls’ gymnasium m 
Getmaoy She was made director of it as 
well as the instructor of Greek She trans- 
formed her courses in the Humboldt Academy 
into Gymuasiam courses, and began work — 
wttli thirteen pupils 0! these few girls, six 
came from the Humboldt Academy and were 
advanced students prepared to study for the 
university matriculation exammatious at the 
end of their course 

The propaganda against the Gymnasium 
was very great and few parents would 
permit their daughters to attend Wen 
teachers wrote that they beat double with 
laughter ’ at the grotesque idea of the 
Oyiunasiam But Helena Lange was 
clear iisioned enough to expect this, 
and with the full burden of the bistoni; 
expenoieot resting upon her shoulders, 
spared neither her body nor her mmd It 
was three years later — in 1696— that the first 
SIX girl« formerly from the Humboldt 
Academy— appeared for the university ex 
animations When the results were known, 
ea<,h one bad passe** with honours, the 
examiners exclaiming that their work was 
superior to that of most of the men studeotn 
Whether the men teachers bent double with 
laughter again we do not know, but we do 
know that groups of men students from other 
UDiveroities telegraphed their congratulations 
to those first six girl pioneers The Berlin 
QDiversity was opened to women, but it was 
not until 1S99 that the medical profession 
was opened to them and only la 190G that 
they were permitted to appear for the State’s 
Examinations for teaching the highest 
subjects 

One would think she had enough to do 
with her educational work Yet m those 
days the education of women was a problem 
jotimately connected with women’s advance- 
ment on the whole To really place it upon 
a secure foundation, meant tireless and 
never ceasing work la the women’s movement. 
The year after the first Gymnasium for girls 
was founded, the Council of German Woman 
Associations came into being, and shortly 
after that Helena Lange became, and for 
many years, remained its president At the 
^me bme sho was on the Eiecnhve 
Committee of the International Association of 
women SuffngP attending their meetings m 
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Pans. The Hague, Geneva. Stockholm and 
Dresden In 1904 m Berlin, and m 1914 
in Kotno She headed the German delegations 
to the international congresses 

The German woman’s movement on the 
avhole has trom the very beginning been 
characterized by its strong social tendency, 
in coutrast to the strong political tendency 
of the woman’s movement in such countries 
as England and America. It concerned 
itself chiefly with inner problems, such as 
social welfare youth welfare, working 
mothers, unmarried mothers and illegitimate 
children, divorce, marriage and sexual ethics, 
and the education of women Many of these 


her own child or in work for the children 
of other women or in both In fact, it 
often the motherless woman who is the best- 
mother, the best teacher This mother 
instinct always lies la readiness in the being: 
of woman, and all culture means its spin- 
tnalizatioo It is this power which give^ 
such tremendous driving force to the social 
activities of women today, and it is tbis- 
force that must be awakened and used in 
all blanches of our life if our civilization 
IS to bemore than a mere brutalized machine- 
in which hatred and war are ruling features> 

FcBTHliJl 


pTobkras were not even touched upon by 
Amencau or English women until verv 
recently as for example unmarried mothers 
and illegitimate children, marriage and sexual 
ethics Out even in ihe days when respect- 
able women were not supposed to discuss 
such matters, German women had frankly 
and honestly faced them It was tbeir 
propaganda that spread over to the Scandi- 
uanaa countiies and caused the latter to pass 
the first legislation protecting illegitimate 
children and the unmarried mother 

Helena Lange’s chief interest was always 
education, but as President of the Council 
o! German Women’s Associations her 
activities were broad One of her books is 
entitled "Ibo Woman and her Modern Pro- 
blems,” a work dealing with social problems 
such as tuontioned above. And it was her 
philosophy, her Wcltanschaung, that Colour- 
ed tiio cntiro German woman’t, movement 
and distinguished it from the movements m 
ottier lands. It is because of tins philosophy 
thatsho has become known as the theoretician 
of the woman’s movement. This philosophy 
raa) bo verj briefly and incompletely 
Bummanzed as follows 


There is a spiritual, as w ell os a physical, 
dilTercnco between the sexes and although 
wemen ma> do many dilTcrent kinds of 
public work ns well as men, jet they aro 
tspicially fitted and declined lor diOcrcnt 
spheres of activity. The vcr> cbscdco of 
woman is motherhood and all that woman 
doev in hor cultural development or activitic! 
woiks through her as a wonjsn and as a 
iDoibcr ’Dus does not mean that everj 
wouun ruu»t bo a mother. phi»ica!ly, to 
thu .jutlity lrii.leaJ, there is a 
PHrAic motherhood whiih la tho cultured 
wemtn hudi expression iu all sho dots. A 
vocun ci»y express her mother ioaUnct k 


Woman’s “place” is, therefore, not an- 
external, but an inner and spiritual experience^ 
she says Die Baumer, her biographer, says 
that ‘God may be worshipped' not only in 
Jerusalem, but in all places and at alb 
times” Or» we may say, God may be 
worshipped not only in Mecca or in Benares. 
So it IS with woman— her ’place” is not just 
ID the home, not ]ust here or there, but 
wherever she can do good and use her powers- 
and abilities best Where that is, is for the 
woman herself to decide There are many 
women who may wish to reach the same 
goal as men , for such the road lies through 
the Gymnasium and the University Ther^ 
are others who will wuh to pass through 
the women’s schools,, or the trade or special 
professional schools and enter work that is 
IQ the external form “woman’s work.” But 
wherever woman is, the effect of her work 
13 and must be diflerent from tho work of 
men 

Fuictuui- Stiu. 

In all this there is uo place for anta- 
goDism between men and women when one© 
women aro free to choose thoir way of 
life. The bond between man and women 
roust not only bo that existing between 
husband and wife , but it lies also in tbur 
broader cooperation in the building of out 
cultural life and our civilization upon other 
foundations than they stand today Tins 
civilixitiun, as it is developing, is going to 
draw woman more and more into social lifo, 
tor tho old home activities of woman aro 
being replaced, or have already been 
rcpUcid, by modern invcntioos. Woman » 
1 fc, tts a consequence, is becoming narrower 
and emptier, and tho only way of meeting 
and cqualiiiug the Bituation is- for Uieni to 
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take part iq all aciTitiCa— m tho professjona, 
in £Oc at vfoiks, in cduratino, and m poltlicdi 
■^bis oevT dettiopmeol is cot «ail ju*t 
bccausfl it 14 DCiT , 00 tliQ cootrarj it li a 
Taluabla addition to our burnao btatoiy and 
toatks tho onlracce o{ a new (otcv. iq our 
external lifo that is capable of transforroiog 
the face of society 

Wutioji; in her Memoirs, Dr {jiqso say# 
“hacti spiritual morcmcct has been called 
at oco timo a stupidity So >vith thononians 
rooremeot Dot iBhucicr has kDi«n this 
moTement t> at has becomo a force lo modem 
life a firco that has sprtad oseral) culUred 
iacd’ cannot belittle it Its foonJalions 
are those tl at mi! be deepened by time 
they rest on tho instinct that tits at tho 
heart of woman— tho instinct for the protec- 
tion and care of tho human race D is this 
force that mil make this raorement endure 
and triumph orcr ambiMon and the I uo(;er 
lot power ofcr hate and matenahsm It 
u this merciful mother instinct in which 
lies buried the physical and spiritual brms 
ol mankicd and which oounshes mant od 
with Its blood that can build a nos world 
When wo be^tm to build a new world 
epon (bis foundation— 'S foundation upon 
which all oar historical derelopcoont must 
rest— when our cisiliiation in other words 
''comesfrom God it cannot be dcstro}ed 

^0 it 18 that she at the aucset of her life 
works today, with this deep and unsbaLablo 
coDTiclion as the starting point from which 
she approaches all problems. 

It 19 said by many today that ber work 
13 finished that the day of fcaioism is 
passed They say that the pre-Wat poiiod 
in Europe was tho period of tho emancipation 
of woman with Ibsen asits dramaticpropbct , 
and that tho won an a moTitnent in Iboso 
days coloorcd cten the Socialist motemeoL 
They believe boweter that this problem 
IS at an end becanso the (.bief probfem since 
the War is the sUugglo cf the woiking cla^s 
for emancipation , that this is Ibo period of 
the class struggle and not tbo (cx struggle 
They fuitbci bold that tho woiklng wcisaQ 
has nothing jn common with tbo middle or 
upper class woman who only exploit ber 
and that the problem of (1 e higher (ducaltOD 
of woman never applied lo the working 
woman 

211 this the wilfcr believes— in part 
■Tho philosrply of Socialifm — whether 
Anarchism Cinmonmii, or bocialiim — rcccg 
sizes class solidarity and not sex solidarity 


This is tho ouUtan li-g problem of tliu po lod 
anti it will not be stilled until it is solved, 
whetl er it be withiu ten or within fifty 
years. 

Hut granting all this, it cannot bo ft r- 
g&lttn that right within tho rcvolulicnary 
workfog cla^s t> ero is a uouan^ prohltm. 
til i« not ccon micJ. Combitud with the 
(undamentai problem nf tho fight for food 
there are luitinct as old as the (list amoeba, 
to bo dtalt with Me >1 ether of tho work- 
ing or upper cla sC liavo inlerited tbo 
master sod owner hip p>yci ol gy regarding 
wrman ^^ 0 lklDgc)a a wrmen do nut haio 
much better tnalineat at tl u I ands of tbiir 
hu binds than d> rniddh and ui per class 
women ociliicrin tho intellectual or sexual 
meaning of li o term Tliero an working 
class HTomen wh als> wait on ihcir husbands 
and Ills guests and (Ian >uvo their cutTio in 
tho kitchen Or g rurally di without coiTio 
becanso thero is not enough to go round 
They d» not share in tho cooicrsations go 
to meetings nor do they study Tliey, w 
&to middle and upper class women aro 
regarded as convenient (icccsof housihold 
furniture and they aru often treaUd with as 
titUo respect 


Hero It IS that the philosophy of Helena 
Lange enters within tlio heart of tho working 
class movement Although not a Socialist 
her phiiosopliy is so deep and universal that 
it applies to all classes at all tunes And 
ovco with actual proctical modem day 
problems sho is not a forco to bo shoved 
asido fust becauio she happened to huvo been 
born IS years ago Through her magazino 
*‘Dio Trau sbo Is today slipping out upon 
tbo open battle field for a problem that 
(ouches women it matters not what their 
class. Sbo has but recently wntlen that tho 
sore spot of woman s freedom is not with 
Ibo professional woman but, jjjsf^iid svjijj 
married wemen and tho mother in tho homo 
Slo has rosny women friends who oro 
physicians and sho has documentary proof 
for tho statement that much illness of women, 
nervous and otherwise is duo to tho sox 
treatment of (he wifo by tho husband Tho 
married woman is a sex slave, without 
sotonoroy over her own body , her 1 iisband 
takes It for granted that sho is thero for 
bid personal uso when ho and ho alono 
wishes It If tho woman misK violcnco is 
used Tbo old emotion of ownership enter? 
and It la not only loUnsilud by luarriago 
Ibvis and bT enr..l custom but by womans 
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ecoDOQiic dependence upon man and by the 
sanctity that society gives this dependence 

Thus we find Helena Lange at her age, 
a woman whose life has been marked by a 
rigid sex morality tearing down the 
cnitains before a problem that many people 
consider too sacred ’ to discuss It is not 
‘sacred at all but is a secret shame that 
must be exposed Not only in Germany, 
be it understood India may turn its eyes 
inwards 

Helena Lange says the obiect of her lifes 
work has by no means been achiered She 
did what was before her to do But the 
direction of girl’s schools today does not yet 
lie ID women s hands as it should And 
there are many, many problems affecting the 
external and personal lives of women that 
must be solved The woman s movement, 
she says, is in the beginning not at the end 
She continues to wield her pen with un- 
relectiDg clarity This keeps her very basy, 
keeps her working, travelling when necessary, 
keeping lu touch with the woman’s move- 
ment Sbo has resigned as President of the 
woman s movement— and she has a tonch of 


that incomparable humour when she says 
‘Yes, I thought it best to get out early and 
have them say, Oh isn’t it too bad’, ^ instead 
of waiting and having them say, ‘Well at 
last she’s resigned ' ’ 

As this IS being written a figbt is in 
progre&s in the Hamburg Senate because of 
the plan to call a girls’ Gymnasium the 
* Helena Lange Gymnasium.” Certain 
Neanderthal gentlemen say that the name 
‘Helena Lange” means a program that they 
are opposed to But the replies given by 
the defenders of the plan, and by the press 
show that the plan will materialize, for the 
Germans to day realize at least in part,, 
what Dr Helena Lange has meant in the 
cultural development of women. As one 
newspaper stated 

‘She was a woman who filled the empty 
lives of countless women with meaning and 
a high professional ethics Her work was 
positive and constructive in the best lueamogr 
of the word She belongs to those Germans 
who have represented Germany in the 
deepest and most scientific meaning of the. 
word ” 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE EARLY HISTORY OF OHANDERNAGORIT 
AND THE PROBLEM OF THE LOCATION OP THE FIRST 
FRENCH SETTLEMENT IN BENGAL 


T he small town on the lett bank of the 
Bhacirathi tliat goes by the name of 
Chandernacore has leva known as such 
for tbe last two hundred md fifty years 
al the most. As regards its previous history or 
i‘s possible antiquity no defimto information is 
a\ail'ible The name of the place began to be 
mentioned only after the advent of the hrcndi 
and even then for the fits* fift> years or more 
Us bislory is almost a blank 

The AMigpiTV op tub lUkCE axd the Oraort 


OP THE ^*ME 

There is no rccoid from which wo can clearb 
ascertain how old the name is , nor do wo know 
of anj rclcrenr-o to it that may rarrj us beyond 
the time of the arrival of the liencli So far as 
It 18 known the very first mention of tho name 
occurs in a letter dated iho .*1 ^p\embe^ ICJC 
wTiUeu Ij )Iaiiin Dc'lando and Pello to the 
prepared 

a llacmaik indicatins 
the 1 lace and also shows the 1 actory there Uut 


this IS supposed to be a later mterpolation(2) 
Certain old mss, and printed books speakinsr of 
the locality mention other villages such as iJtw 
Alialsant Qondolpaia and adjoining the latter, 
Aiifpara but not Chandernagore ^ _ 

Thus ilanasa ilangal written about 149o AD 
hv Vipr^as speaks of Boro and Paikpara (3) and 
AaitLiiiLrH Cltaudi a work now aim st three 
hundred years old in dej)CnbiDS. the places on 
cither s de of the Bhagirathi mentions Qondolpora 
(4) trom thedescnptioD if can be easily understood 
that Boro 13 tie same place uhich rocs by that 
name even today and is included within Chander- 
nagore and which used to be called formerly 
Borokishanpiu or Krislinapur and that Gondolpara 
IS the locality of the same name that is now on 
the soulhorn side of the town Ano her work 
Diavfjoya Pral a&a narrates that id very anient 
times a fisherman king lived at Khalisani Ifd Thi!> 
Khoiisani also can be no other than the villas'^ 
whteb bears the same name today and hes 
on tho western outskiits of Chandernagore for 
tho book mentions aUo in tho same connexion 
names of other contiguous villages such as^ 
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Jacaddal S ncur and Hiripil Tne slorjr of a 
fisherman beiDS kics may not la alfo^tbcr a 
mytL ior from rrchislono times the re^oa 

covered br the modern district of lltuh baa been 
niostlv inhabited by fishennen f 6 ) I have beard 

that there 13 an o'd ms dealinc with the «torj 

of Snmanta and Chandi v.hch contains the line 
“He installed Boraichanh at Boro f 7 l 

I emuircd of I’andit Ilara Pra-nd Sa tn and 
aI«o of Prof JadnnalU Sarkar but neither of them 
could tell mo of anv work either in print or m 
ms. anterior to the ITtb cenliirv which mentioned 
Chandernagore by name Irora all thta it 13 

nainral to conclude that at the time of the foro 
TOSition of the works whifh speak of Boro 
Gondolpara and Khali«ani and yet do not mention 
ClandcrnaBore thoso villages were not eronped 
together under the common name of Cliandernagore 
and potvibly there was no place at all ealled as 
such. Olherwi«e wa would expect the poets to 
have included that name also in their description 
of the lo-ality 

Id 1 C ~0 Streynsham Master Agent of (he Bntish 
lA«t India Company who laler on Ixicame Governor 
of Madras came to eeo the settlements in If igli 
MQ in referriDg to the hrcnch se tlement (here 
he speaks of it as covering a larre tract of land 
So we sea that at the time when the locality 
was not yet called Chaodernagnre even then there 
Misted the Til ages known as AAc/w-i/u Oonhlpara 
^ro and such others The name Ihro is said (0 
have come from a vanetv of naddv c;»||ed Doro 
that esed to grow there formerlv This raav or 
may not Ih» true. IIowe.er_ lioro was the eh ef 
station of the Paroaoa of the same name which 
formed rjrt ofSatcaonfO) The Parcaoa of Bero 
was Itself a big Pargana in the Hugli didtict 
.1 *5 •* '0 •rapi^iif.DS 

Uondolnara was the property of <1 e ^awa^ Kfan 
iihaa Khae jt was given to the French Compspy 
Several other \illsges of the locality 
'Salanina CAacA I\astraM Oatij Sul'aM 
seem al*o to be old enough At least tl e antiouity 
?iJ^j *® beyond doubt, since as I have 
pointed out it is mentioned m a work 
a thousand years old The few other yiliagcs (hat 
of DOW do not fguro in that book 
because it mav jnstly be advanced the 
i^s was concerned with the desciipiioo of places 
omy on either kink of tho nver and therefore (hixe 
esactiv on the coa«t but lay snme- 
wnat in the interior d d not natural > come within 
4k?.??®*® purview hurlhe'raore it is to be noted 
* a il® *^*'*‘*'® country was under one govemineDt 
MU ttiere was no special need to select some 
particular villages and group them under a 
cornmon name. 

these facts we can safely conclude that 
we Dame Lliandcrnagoro wav gven to the broiip 
tlhl cons eting principally of Boro-kisbaopar 
OoDdoipara when theso came all 
®r ®tid St the same time into the t)o«pvsion 
mit n*! niodetn Calcutta wa<» fnrmM 

out of the vjl ages Sutanati Kalilata and Goboda 
Firft pas'^ed into the hands of the 

mioht j I?®? villager ChanlemaKora 

^so°Rii7h'^» intluded two or three other villages 
ihtra^M Kufu.s^t ChaknaRiraUad However 
®^* *° that the ont re 

coUDtnr covered by these villages and the r 
ncighbourh^ on the left bank of fhe Bimirathi 

was generally called Hugh (11) a 4 u-K*t..uii 


It is difil ult to determine how and by whom 
the nam« ChinJemagoru was first giien There 
are th'eo legends current on the jioinL iirstly 
many have stated that Chandernagoro com“s either 
from “cliandra (moon) or from chandan (sandal 
wood) 10 (bo previous ca^o tho naina 13 properly 
Chandra oagir and in the latter case Chandan- 
i)a..ar(P| But as for the reasons why ehandra 
or c/tnn/iin WAS cho en as the designation of (he 
place no definite statement is found anvwhere 
Only a local newspaier Prajaliandhu says 
(bat tho name elandra was {riieo tccause of the 
contour of the place wlich is similar to tho l>ow 
like crescent moon on the forehead of tho Loid 
Shva/'IS) A French work names the place as 
Villi' doll I jne and in fact a look at the map 
of Chandernagore MCicd from the Bbagirathi 
would seem to justify the epithet. But most of 
tho wnters faiour the idea that Cliandcrmgore 
was so named as it was a land of Sandal wood— 
t tl!e du ioi* de Snital Indeed a conaidenllc 
trade m sandal wool was once carried on in this 
pla e and thero is cv dance to show that the 
article was even exported to forego lands from 
here 14 ) Vteal»o fiod it mentioned that in later 
days a certain kind of red coloured wood used to 
be exported in large qtnniities from bis phee 
and this may be ether Dikin or red sandal ( 15 ). 
Further more it is known that Rudra. the saintly 
King of Nadia, pro nred sandal wood from the 
vicipitv of Hugh ( 1 C> Samibu Cbandia De states 
authoritatively that once sandal wood Used to grow 
plent fully in this locality ( 17 ) So we see that 
either of tho reasons adduced to cxplam tho ongia 
of the same of Chandernagore may be valid but 
It eoems more prolablo that the second one that 
IS to say tho ilace having in it a sandal forost or 
lie being a trade centre in sandal was what gave 
the Dame. This view ga'lers confirmation from 
yet another source Sir William Jones who was 
Oden invited to the fcsitivuies held m the palace 
at Oaiuti says in one place of his diary that h»- 
Frenoh u ed to decorate the town after the fashioa 
of Chnodao so lipoaa dbam aodlencetho name- 
( 10 ) If this be a fact then it agrees with the view 
which holds the name Chandernagore to come 
from sandal or chandan 

As (0 who first gave tho name no record 
expressly «ay 8 anything Some opine that the 
namo was g ven t y Deslande Tho only proof I 
1 3 V 0 liecn able to f ml in suppo’t of this opinion is 
that the name is mentioned by Deslaode in ICOQ 
However if the proposiiion that tho name Chsnder- 
nagore came into existence only with the French 
occupation happens to be true then on ihat basis 
it IS reasonable to koncludo that tho name was 
first Elveu by a Frenchman bo it Deslande or 
someliodv else 

Chaodernatoro IS otherwise called larai-Idaiga 
The orginnod tho ago of Ibis name also 13 no 
less uncertain 11 0 locality was bounded on the 
East by tho Bhaairaila and on tho other sides 
mostly by ma^^he3 and low lands (10) so tho 
name fhngg (upland) is quite apjroprute and a» 
the French wero occupying the 1 ace it was 
naturally FirasI i dtiigi (iho Bengali word for 
AJuncA m 0 "huh later on corrupted into 

Ftrashdnnn This is all that cm l>e said in the 
Bengali of the 

wear II 7 » (B S ) with an ind simct leisnn seal on 
*^® sgoature in Persian of Muhamraid 
WaxidUossam which contains the word Aaraih- 
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n»7 (21), Th.s.s al^o a ra.iuptedJ_orm_rf Pa™;4_ 'hi Se 


\\ UE*? A^^> Wnr THE Factoey -WAS EsTABUsnED built a small house . near the Dutch , ra , y 


AT CHA^DEI^fAGOBE 


aod that they were dnvea out from the place 
through ihe machiDations of the Dutch who oy 
j ,v presents and petitions won over the Jlus^luiaa 

There 13 a diff rence of opinion as regards the jjawab This was however the excuse the French 

time when the I rench esiahlished the r brst gave in amttine the place but the real reason was 
Fdc-toiy ID India for the purpose of commerce and that they could not raise there any more loan- 
aiso 33 Tfgaids the oiiginal place whether it wm departed with a debt of Rs 8000 (3D _ , , 

Chandernagiro or not The reasons for estab Strevnsham Master who represented the Bnbih 

hshing a business centre m Bengal are not less Company came to visit the Hugh iactory in Ibio 

vanously inteipreted It is, however quite On his way back, he is said to have crossed a 

natural to suppose that the same reasons that is garden belonging to the Dutch (called, Diitcli 

tn S'xy (he same advantages which prompt^ other QardenI about 2 miles away from llugli a little 

Eurapcan nations to choose the bpks of the nver faither on he saw a large plot of land where ne 
Ilugly or places m and aboiMhe town of Hugh as h,niself savs the French had formerly built a 

trade centres made the h rench also establish a f^ciory the gates of which were even ,tbM 

«lony in the same locality there can be no existent The land was at that time occupied ny 
doubt tint what tempted these foreigners to come ^^e Dutch On the way he passed by a 
end establnh themselves here was the abundance , hatched houses {3D C R Wilson says that .the 
of Bengal 3 natural and loduetnal products Dutch Garden was within what J3 now called 

It was Carnn the first director of the French ciundemacore (35) 

Company who «aw the possibility of exporting , 

from this place valuable commodities and therefore L8S OMalley identifies the factory descnDeaoj 
send Deslande to establish a centre (22) Wekoow Streyn'^him Master with the small house near me 
from another source that samples of various articles Dutch Factory at Huali referred to jd the 
had alreadv been sent perhaps f^r the first time Factory Records Ue says furthermore that ims 
from Bengal to Pondichery lo lOSo and in the bouse was situated just to the South of 
following jear Msttm had desnatched 1 ship and along the northernmost boundary of Chanderflaso^ 
a mas ntmed Uoltor with 40000 ecus (23) Another (36) Mr Bradley Birt also supports the view anu 


year nossed and De3tande arrived with the 
commission to establish and organise a factory, 
•whu h v.as started M Uualv (24) Uvstotiaa 
Kcplin says that Dc^Iande 10 the begiDniog chooe 


rt also supports the view anu 
onginai place occupieu oy 
ink of the Bhagiraihi (37) 


thiolm this to be the .. . 
the trench on the bank Oi mo w, , 

Thus two of the older writers agree va * 
that the French Factory or house was cear 


his Place at Bandel near the Portucu se Factory(25) Dutch Factory or Garden But one of them 
Ono of the reaAons for locating the Fa tory here it at a distance of two miles from Hugh while inp 
was without doubt to procure tho beautiful Mq«1iq other includes it within Hugh It u difficult av 
of the place which was so much pnsed by the the first view to regard both the statement as 

luxury loving French people In old timee But there ''an be no doubt that the statements ^ 

Chandernagore product Mu«lm lo abundance and the two later wntera. 0 Malley and Bradley 
this article as well as many other vamiiee of one and the same The relation of Chanderoagoro 
cotton ubnes were exported in lame quantities to Hugh is a matter which often raises coasid^ 
dCi Later records show that Chandernsgore cloths able amount of uncertainty in the minds of 
could be sold at a greater profit than the cloths enquirers into the early history of Chandom3gor& 
of other places t27). As a matter of fact, before they permanenlW 

AcoirUiDgto Fnghsh recordv the cstaWishraenl scUled m Chandernagore the Frenth had a Factory 

o( a Factory in Bengal ty the French East India for some time at Bandel (3b) Also it i-. true they 

Company uas 1 matter of sheer accident It is had already commenced their irading business 
said ihat in 1673 a fleet despatched by de la Have, from thero But I have gone through taaoj 
while returning to ban Thome wai rvertaien by histoncal records both in English and in Frcnc^ 
a severe storm and one ship. Flemen by name, and I have nowhere come across anything to sho« 
instead of heading towards the Corotnaodal was that that concern last(^ tong otd irenuj 

driven astray towards Balcswar This vessel was records use however the namo Hugh instead pi 
then altacVed ancl captured by three dutch vessels Chandernagore I ut the place referred to is evidently 
ana brought to Ilugli It is the crew of Ihw ship what is nuw-a-days designated as Chandercssoiv 
who built a small house near the Dutch Factory whea ihey speak of Chandernagore as a dependency 
At Holl and started the first buvmcffi t23) of Hugh— ‘ce heu do Chandernagore de U depen' 

Ihu bit of histoiy IS not found in French record dance dOugly or "ce lien de CbandernogorP 
^dildwsnot explain the real reason for an dei>eadancs de cetto nlle et Government d Ouglj 
oix*ni^ clTort at trade i y the French Comrany —they do not mean that LbandtiTiagore' w^ 
itie •’it'rT however may not Ije (also on that wjihin llio junsdiciiun of tho Factory at IIusll* 
TS* .* ?■/*“« Ifloro Ibo Company Boro Kl^haDpul which belongs to Chandcfna*rti>> 

cstaMcl cd Itself in Bengal thatistosay — * •« 

ja lb. 3 or lb.4 lJu Ilcisia L»d srcurinl a plot of 
;k“, <,2.",. 1’’ lca8”«» t_9> lo 

\y.\ ^ud» ol Ucjh 4\cal‘okrow that m 1673 
tho Fnndi Ud Uusht hr lU 4Ul a vitijce vtilh 
-*a ana ct -0 aiMtU tut) wLuh la sPoalcd bow 


and 14 wiihio the i’arganx of Boro, is similarly 
desenbed as being a dcrcnd«ncy of Satgaoa 
“Borcquiiheii pour csiiiale du parflgonate oi* 
Btro. dciKiiddOC do Saigaon (3J) I'aul Kaepph®* 
a tivcch hirloiMD says on this maitcr that f: 
»eiy long time p«.|le used to call die FrcntH 
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cMony by the naua of the ne ghhounaj place 
Euali (401 Lvaraat Oircia also writes iQ support 
of this view m his journal that the enure re^ on 
lyioET on the weslern binlv of the Ila<»h and even 
Chiasuca was called Euili (41) H. weber also 
says that m all Ic^l documeata of that time 
Chanderna^ire was mentioned as Hugh as it 
was coati.uojs to the latter place (4’) 

The second time that the French came and 
established a Factory in Chanderna<ore was m 
IGbd A D Many historians a scrt that this was 
the time when the trench founded their crlunv 
and town and rei^ived the irrant from the Mogul 
Emperor 143) It is true that it was in 16^ that 
the Irench hoight from Auroogazeb a nlotof land 
measurins 942 he tares (41) for the sum of 
Rs 4J00k> and with the permission of the Loperor 
bcyan their trade in a systematic manner (a ) 
This book mentions only the purchase of the 
plot but nothin? about its extent So far as I 
nave l«en able to find out the plot had not th s area. 
Yet there can la no doubt also as to the fact that 
in IG(3 or 16<4 a man named Da Plessis had 
bousat a plot of land and set up a factory and 
that this was the earliest and the first attempt (4C) 
The name of this Du Pleasis is not however found 
in any record but that the French first came to 
rCbaMemattore in 1673 or 1G74 may be gathered 
from mans' hisoincal sources (47/ Thus S C 9 II 
N ccot^ kUnucci James Orant Charles 
Stnart and nthers fit the time of their 
arrival ai> 167C while G B Male on gives 
one to uoderstaod that this first batch came 
and did not at all return (43) 

Streyasham Masters observations however lend 
support to the view that they came to lb*3or1G74 
The year 1C33 is usually taken as the nme when 
the trench got thelarmaofroni the Mo? tl Emperor 
But m reality this was not the fioal tarmio but 
only a permit to set up a Factory The ml 
Farmao was ohta ned only in Jiuuary IG93 after a 
good deal of struosle involviDemuch correspondence 
and mn h expenditure extending years since lGb9 
(49) Cotdiers note, however puts the year as 
169o (oO) 

The man who came on the second oocasiou 
as the chief represcotative of the Comoaov was 
the reputed founder of the Factory at Baleswar 
Desandc, by name. Altbongh he was not the 
pioneer yet he it is who has appropnated till now 
all the glory of having laid the foundation of 
Chandemagore. The most cur ous thing here is 
that St was a)»o tbo aamp Xbs F}^s»ts who got no 
tease a plot of land at Balesnar from Jhrahim 
Khan Kawab of Buigal and esUbliah^ a Foctoiy 
there none the le^s tnanv h slonans coosvdeT 
D^^slaade as the founder of the Bilesvar Factory 
tali DesUnda was tom at Toms eometirae 
between 1G4<> and 16o0 as the scion of a family 
of notW lie came out to India in the re go of 
Ixiuis \IV as a me ober of the French Eiot lod a 
L^mpany He marnetl subsequently a daughter 
of Iranas Martin the founder of Pondicherry (o') 
The story of the trench setrleraenl lo Cfunder- 
nago e. tba is to say m Bengil told m bnef 
stands thus. In JG i 18*4 Di Plewis Mscired, 
with the permission of the Nawab ibr^i d Khan 
a plot of land lying on the northern side of what 
13 now as Chaodernagore and, abo it four 

In les to the Isouih of Hugh and erected a Factory 
there, wbiuh was fottibed suhsequenUy perhaps in 
IbtO, for proto-tion agamat caemies* (o3X ThA 


the Dut h managed to wm over the Nawab by 
pre»eni3 and par rions and dnva out the biench 
or perhaps the br a h left the place of their own 
accord for raisms of convon ence In 1687 
Doslande created a small centre at Bandel and 
started trade business Later on as he had 
diabeuasioos With the miss nines of the Augustan 
sect (a4l or perhaps owing to some other incon- 
venience (aj) ha the left place and tned to remove lo 
Hugh <o6) But be could not secure a suitable plot 
here and so pet tinned to the Uawab asking 
permission to eiect a separa e Factory in the same 

K lot m Chandernagore wfach Du PJessis had 
aught The Dutch came to know of this and 
once more wrote to the Governor of Husli and the 
Kawsb As a result the Company was at first 
refused permisstoo Fnallv hoaever through the 
interceaSioQ of Gregory Boulet the Company got, 
the pecTtss on to trade free of dulv on raying a 
sum of Ri 40uCO to the Mogul govt and on the 
same terms as accorded to the Dutch A merchant 
named Maccarah rendered great help in this matter 
It W4S settled that of th Rs 40t00 a quarter 
should be pud iiamediately vnd the rest in instal 
menta of lis oOOO a year on an interest of 3‘/i pa 
Ine iniereat, hoAever wassubseauently redueedto 
2' I pa The petiuon for the Fanuaawaa submitted 
la the begtOQiDg of lb39 the ackpowjedgemeot of 
receipt came in Npvemtier 1691 and it reached the 
Nawab through the Dewaa la Jan IC93(o7) It 
was from Ibis tine tliat the trench East India 
Compiny possessed a large propneta^ right in 
Cbaodernagore and this was, as all his tor ans 
agree bow the first iouodatjon. wae laid of the 
French rule m Cbandernagote 

(?b be eonefuded) 


(I) Lx Compagp e des lodes Onentales. 
t2)Dary of tVilliam Hedges &q, >0) IIL 
Wilsoo in hi3 Early auaala of the English in 


10 the IGih century which shows Chandernagore 
But it seems oerta a that the pla.^ was not 
known as such at that tuna 

3 On the right was Hugh and on the left 
Bhatpara. to the west was Boro and to the east 
Kaokinada. Mulojode and Gaiula were also soon 
P4S»ed and lo the west lay row Pa kpara and 
Bbadreswar 2IaMsa Mangal by Yipradas. 

A "Sadho carr/ed f/esii waUr ea ta tie boat 
The chief shouted Row on row on ” Sadhu 
ro«ed past Ganfa and then Qondolpara he rowed 
p^t JsRsdil^ and ,^t.hed Ha-para. Aanianian 
chandi ^ ted by Akshaya Cb birksr 
5 Khahsam mah'ifframet/alraroja cha dhiiarah." 
Battfilar yurainttei Part I 

6 Bengal District G4Z tteer— Hoogly 4ol YSIV 
* „* c?*® the opportunity to see the wort 
ChattopadbaXa 

a&t. Wilor of Hitabadi informed me of^the ms. 
whKh he had eren at the hoa>e of the late Pan^l 
I^hunath \idya husan of the village 

Iho author meatiOM Uug^ 


Ch^er^ore had he come a.ros3 the iiam& 

,. 3 of Baja Rin Chondburi. found among 
at I ondicberry 


A PRAYER FOR FREEDOM 


SISTER mVEDITA 

Bethink thee how the ivorld did watt 
And search for thee throogh time and clime 
Some gave op home nod love of friends 
And went m quest of thee self banished 
0 er dreary oceans, throagh primeval forests 
Each step a struggle for the life or death 
Then came the day when work bore fruit 
And worship love and sacrifice 
Fulfilled accepted and complete 
Then Thou propitious rose to shed 
The light of Frieoou on mankind 

ilove on Oh Lord in Iby resistless path 
T 11 thy high morn overspreads the world 
Till every land reflects Ihy light, 

TiU men and women with nplifted bead 
Behold their shackles brokeo and 
Know m spr oging )oy their hie renewed 


KASHINATH NARAYAN SANE (1851-1927) 

Bi JADUNATU SARKAB 


I 

I T IS said that when the old Emperor 
Wilhelm I and Prince Bismarck were 
standing bare-headed as mourners beside 
the nofiUed grave or I on ATolike, one 
thought passed through the minds of both — 
■“Which of us will be the nest ?’ Similarly 
when the news of Rajwades death on the 
last day of 1926 followed that of Parasnis 
ID the preceding "March the thonghts of all 
who care for ^aratba history turned instinc 
lively and silently to the >enerab!o scholar 
whose tall tacitura and lonely figure until 
recently used to be seen walking the streets 
of Kalian every morning though m hia 76th 
year The present writer made frequent 
inquiries about ^anes health from mutnal 
friends in Bombay and was quite unprepared 
for the news that he bad pas<ied away on the 
17th Sfarch last 

73—7 


hasfainath Narayan Saue was born in a 
Chitpnvan Brahman family to a village near 
Bassein in the Thana district of the Bombay 
Presidency in IBol After receiving his 
early education in that locality he entered 
tbe Deccan College Puna from which be 
graduated in 1873 Soon afterwards he 
entered the Government education service 
where bis strenuous habits of work and love 
of strict discipline found favour with his 
superiors and led in a few years, to his 
appointment as Principal of tbe Puna 
Training College which he organised and 
developed with great energy and success 
Iheo for ^everol years ho >vas Headmaster 
of the Goienjmeiit High Schoola at Poo; 
md Belgaam in sneccasioo While he waj 
at Belgaum the post of Fdncalional losoector 
'^uthem Dirisioo fell vacant and was 
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to Rao]i Balaji Karandikar Sano feU tliat 
his claims to this high office had been no 
justly superseded but his appeal was ro 
jected by the uthonties.* and bane showed 
his sense of Iho injustice done to him by 
letiTiog on pension before his time 

Thereafter ho devoted himself entirely 
to tl 6 promotion of Marathi literature, es- 
pecially history A knowledge of the Marathi 
language was not demanded by the Ilombay 
■University in those days, and Han ^arayao 
Apte (the novelist) started a scheme for on 
couraging the study of their mother tongue 
among College students by granting some 
scholarships as the result of an e'^aminatioa 
in Marathi prose and poetry Sane helped 
Apte 10 this good work by acting is hono- 
rary examiner for some years He was on 
the executive committee of the Histoncal 
Society {Mandal) of Puna from its foundation 
(1910) and latterly its President Government 
conferred on him the title of Rao Babadar 
HI 


Sane was at College with N J Kirtane 
(who was afterwards to print the Chttms 
BaViar of Shivaji) and Vishnu Krishna 
Chipluokar and imbibed a strong lovo of 
history which continued all bis life After 
learing College he found that the only 
materials for Maratha history till then pub 
ii«hpd were four or five instalments of the 
Chitnis BaJhar which had appeared in a 
general literary magarine named Viitdlia 
jnanaitstar He then began to think of 
bringing out a monthly paper to be specially 
devoted to the publication of old histoncal 
letters Chipluokar beard of the idea and 
urged that in the projected magazine in 
addition to historical letters old anpubltshed 
Sanskrit and Marathi poems ought to be 
included After some discussion the idea 
materialised a monthly magazine named 
Katyehhat Sa igraha came out in January 
1878 the editors being Sane Cbiplunkar and 
Janardan Balaji Modak who took charge 
re'ipectively of the three sections Marathi 
histoncal letters Sanskrit poems and Marathi 
poems The s ze was super royal octavo 
48 pages a month — sixteen pages being 
devoted to each section concurrently from 
month to month 


mot.* ‘he ffesar* snewsts that Govern 

roent had got an inkl ng of Sane a strength of 

SldSspcS “f offioal eicte- 


fhe magazine continued for eleven year-v 
Chipluokar retired at the end of the fourtln 
year but Modak earned it on to the end 

At the closo of the first }car the editors 
wrote “Our undertaking has been greatly 
liked by those who road Marathi from Goi 
to Karachi and from Hubli Dliarwar to Gwalior 
and the Nizam s Dominions Wo have received 
unexpected support from men of alt classes, 
—from school masters on Ks 10 a month to 
Rao Sahibs and Rao Bahadurs and rich 
mercliants True, the support has not been 
sulBciootly liberal to ooablo us to conduct 
this work regularly and without aozicty But 
it has filled us with the hope that it would 
increase 

Among- Uio important helpers were 2(>- 
gooUemen at different centres who secured 
old materials or earned on local investigations, 
sent old manuscripts or copied and annotated 
them for publication in the KavycUhas 
SanQraha But delay lo the paymeot of 
subscriptions led to delay in publication 
till tbe number for December 1883 came out- 
exactly twelve months later Then tbe paper 
ceased 

But tbe Kax yeiihas Sangraha could bs 
proud of its achievcmcot In eleven years 
it had given to the world 6300 pages consist- 
iDg of 22 historical works (great and small) 
501 historical letters petitions etc. 19 large 
Sanskrit books and 10 collections of Marathi 
poems As tbe editor rightly boasts, This- 
work marked the revival of tbe national 
spirit m Maharashtra after the set back and 
despair following the disaster of 1817 A- 
feeling of national pride was kindled. J very 
where there was awakened the desire to 
publish old historical works, and letters 

Di Rarokrishna Gopal Bhaadarkar a very 
sober and fastidius critic gave it high- 
praise saying that this magazine had been a- 
revelatioQ to him of how vast an amount of 
historical material lay unknown in Maharashtra. 
So also Dadoba The Kavyclihas Sangralut 
has died but its spirit liveth A,s Ramdas 
said — True my body is gone away but I still 
exist m the world' Its best title to fame 
was the long array of its children eg the 
Eavya viala senes of Bombay (which printed 
Sanskrit mss only) the Bharatiarashcp 
magazine of Parasnis (two years 1846 1897),- 
Khare^ Aitihasik Lfkh Sangraha (1896 iy-’6^ 
13 vols) Haj vade s iLarathanchxja Ihftasanchut 
(1898 19 h 2>vols), Vnd a Peshtia s 
i)iarves (11 vols) Parasnis s Jtihas Sangraha 
(G years) Ramdas axii Ramdast and. 
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Ilihas am Aifihasik, besides the publications 
o! the Puna MandaL * 

IV 

Besides the collection of Haratbi historical 
lletters (Palren Yadi uaghaire) nhich he 
published by instalments m the Katytiihas 
Sangraha, Sane separately pnnted the 
Sabhasad Bdkhar of Shivaji (which went 
into SIX editions in his life time), the Gntnts 
BaUiar (of which the rolumes dealing with 
Shivflji’s succes'iors were issued by him for 
the 6rst time, while of the Shiva]i volamo he 
brought out a richly annotated second edition 
ID 1924) Bhan Sahib s Bakhar (three editionsK 
the Panipai ^khar and Uamchandra Pant 
Amatyas Eajntli IVhile his editions of the 
Sabhasad and Cbitnis bakhara are marked by 
minute accuracy in giving variations of 
reading and scrupulous tid«lity to tho origioal 
he spoiled the Bhan Sahibs Bakhar by 
modernising and simplifying the text for the 
bene&t of schoolboy readers' This is opposed 
to the canons of scholarship A diary which 
kept in his service days describing the topography 
and remains of many old places all over 
Maharashtra has been published aoonymouMy 
in the Vnidha‘jiian‘iislar 

V 

In his character, he was an example of 
the best type of Chitpavan Brahmans, — as 
G K. Gokhale was A stem disciplinarian 
with a strong and independent natare be 
was very tidy and punctual in bis habits, 
and gave in bis own life s hue illustration 


* Panebatn Sammelan Qiitta, pp 113 et seq 


of that orderlinesv, method and minute 
sccoracy which he insisted on in others 
In reading his works, as in conversation with 
bim, one was impressed not by the depth of 
hts schobrship but by bis admirable precision, 
methodical habit and strength of mind 
Indeed, Saoes sanity was a pleasing surprise 
among modern Marathi writers on history 
His private life was what one would ex- 
pect from such a character His grown up 
and distinguished son a vakil of the Bombay 
High Court, died of the terrible influenza 
epidemic whuh swept over the world ]ust 
after tho Great War Sane’s heart was made 
desobte, but his back was unbent He kept 
up his regular habit of taking daily exercise 
by a morning walk When, in 1924, I paid 
a visit to Kalian solely for the purpose of 
seeing him again I fonnd the old man 
returning on foot from the Durgadi side, a 
slim, vigorous perfectly erect 6gure, who 
struck even a stranger as a com*naDdir)g 
personality Indeed he reminded one most 
of the late Justice Sir Chandra Msdhav 
Qbosb, whose aged thin but stiff and dignided 
form could be seen taking his customary walk 
on the maidan of Calcutta every morning al- 
most to the day of his death 

The end was worthy of the man Sane 
retained bis mental powers to the last In 
extreme age, be began to languish, but Ins 
brain remained as fresh as ever, and he was 
ready to examine ^nd accept any new idea. 
When doctors forbade him to leave his room 
be took his customary exercise on its floor 
For the Ia^t fifteen days be gradually grew 
weaker aod weaker and at last sank peace- 
fully to rest in full consciousness, without 
pain and without repmiog, like a ripe fruit 
dropping from its stem 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


IThusecIwit u tntended far iha earrretwn of maeevraetM, errors of fact, dearly erroneoxu neios 
mt«r(pmen{alions, etc., in ins ongtnal eontnbutvms, and tdilonaia published tn Ihta Remeu) or tn 
ether papers cnlicutny tt As canous cptutons may reasonably be held on the same subject this section 
** for the ainny of pich dtfferai^ of iipwMon. As. oiany to the kindness of our numerous 

■^tnbutms, ice are aluays pressed for space. crUics are requested to be go^ enough always to be 


ihe ilodeni Jtevieie J 

Foitiait of Guru Gobind Singh 


tA« limit of file hundred words — Editor 


kind 

It »tGWf> bim with a shaTfd hfail ar-,! a >.^......0.1 


n the reverse of what the 

Gnia acivally cutrvtd He was Bever dic’^ed 1 
Mea Bisbiman (caked bedud) nor did he look | 
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lAe a Musbal Emperor 
■\vs9 always dresaed as 
combined 


On ihe olher hand, lie 
a hero and a samt, both 

SiliitsitER Singh. 


II 

Please permit itie to tnaVe a few observations 
on the 00 trait of Guru Gobind Singh published 
m the Slodern Review ilarch 1927 

I admit the artist drew this picture all m 
good spint and never dreamt of iDiurinir the 
feeUnss of Uie Sikhs For all his hoocat efiorts 
I cannot help saying that it was a great failure 
It betrays total ignorance of Uie artist about the 
Sikh Gurus and their rcogion It is very sad that 
tbe artist is ignorant of even the fundamental 
pnnciples of the Sikhs (1) You can see no Sikh 
without hair and beard except under special 
circumstances He pi efers death to the removal 
of hair ben Banda Bahadur a Sikh hero was 
asked bv the klushals in his pnson to cut the 
hair of his son with his own hands the former 
could not bear suoa an idea and he preferred to 
see tbe bead of h s son cue off along with hair 
I therefore need not write that the Sikh 


feclioRs havo been greatly iniured to see their 
great Uuni represented without hair It is quite 
apparent from the picluro that bis hatr has been 
cut short j . 

(J) Secondly the great master always used to- 
wear a crest on his bead Aud la Sikh history 
be 13 always represented with a hawk and inaeea 
ho IS call^ the liOrd of tho white ba\vL 

(d) lie novcf wore any ear nog and he preached 
against this custom of the Punjabis. Awin the 
mccimaicat use of a thing has no place in bikhis^m 
The turning of the rosary is not a form of •worship 
of the Sikhs and yet this master has been repre- 
sented with a rosary round hia neck 

He 18 shown here as -wearing a typo or 
moustache generally worn by the ilahamadans. 
Oae 19 sure to take this picture for one of a 
Musalman , ,, , 

A per»on outside the Punjab can baraly dis- 
tinguish a Sikh from a Mabamadan allbough a 
Sikh has quite a distinct look 

I wonder why the Bengalees otherwise so 
widely read, are lunorant of the Sikhs. Is it not 
lodei^ sad that they know all about Englarid, 
Europe and America aud very little about tneir 
own countrymen ? • 

Pnma Sofdft. nj- 


EEVIEWS AND NOTICES OP BOOKS 

[Books *n iho folUnang languaaes bo noticed Assamese, BeTl^als^ Enyluh, French. Qerma^ 
Gu,ara}i Hindt, Italian, Kanarese, Zlalayalam, Maralfit. Nepah. Onyo, Portuguese, Punjaht, Sindht 
SpoTMs/i, Tbmil, Telugu and Urdu. Newspapers penodieals, school and college text books and Ihnr 
annotatwms pamphlets and leaflels, repnnls of magaitne artieUs, addresses eie will »iot be noticed The 
renxpt of hooks received for review will not be acknowledged, nor any guerre* rating tf^io answered 
jhe remew of any book ts not guaranteed Books should be sent to our office, a&ressed to the Assamese 
Peviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the Bengal Eemewer etc according to the language of the books JVu 
cnttci*m of bookrreviews and notices mil be publisned~Editor, M. R,\ 


ENGLISH 


_ The Depressed Clisses akd CBRistiAwiTT By 
5;tt/ictiveedi£ 0 Phvlip B A Pu^lisfied fey tht 
Cnnsttan Literature Society Madras Pp 52 
Price four annas 


The author has described in this book let tho 
OTnaition of the depressed classes and also what 
done and can do for them 
Ihe author frankly admits that tbe admission 
oi the depressed classes in laree numbers acts as 
a downward pull on the Chnsjan community 
and prevents Indian Chnstianity from coming to 
ffioSciVcp"!™ miBa 

The booklet is worth reading 

By il N Ganesa 
jper Published by I K Imayag Mudalliar d. Co 
cio«.cati)e( Aladros Fp 482 Price Jfa 2 a. 

Crude oncntical and irrational 


The Vismsu PuaiSi. A Sumoai’e wrm 
iXTROoccrio-v A^D NOTES By J M Mdcfie. Puhltshea 
hv ^ Christian Literature Society for India PP 


It 13 a good and readable summary cf tbe whole 
book Some of the points discussed la the 
mtroddctiOQ are P.iath»ism plui Polythei'im The 
B.mda Trud . the deve opment of Vishnu Vishnu e 
ipcarnations the story of Krishna’s life. Heaven and 
Hell bins aud Sorrows, Transmigration and Karma, 
Hindu ChroDoIogy etc. 


It IS a different book from the Vishnu Puraua 
published lu the senes called the Sacred Booka 
ot the East described aud examined ’ 


Airship IN Istixr By Rev B E Caher bay 
Ph p Published by ihe Christiaw Literature Soneiy 
for India Pp 241 Price Rs 2 8 


It la a translatiQu of A1 GhazxaU’a book of the 
Ihya on the worship with commentary and. 
introductiou 
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In the introduction tlie author deals with the 
following subjects — 

( 1 ) The word sala and its rneaoincs ( 2 ) 
The petfottnaav-e ol the wor*h\p ( d ) The 
parts of the worship (ilTho kinds of the wo-ohip 
( o ) Other eipre sious of the dinne life 
A useful publication 

Self Realisation By Sy'tmanmda Brahma 
c}iary Piihluhed bj Goundn Otaiidra Vulhrtjee 
BenarM Caiilt Pp 2SS+2 Pnce R, 2 Paptr 
boimd Ins 2 8 (cloth) 

In this hook the author discusses the following 
points— condition of deluded p«'Ople Deception of 
Maya. Alaj a Theory propounded the theory oi 
opposites 

How to get nd of Jirattwa Worship of Maja 
and Truth { SymbotiEition. Kali and Siva etc. ) 
The Ke'earcher Karma and Bhrauti Rebirth 
R^ponsibility the Sell the Ileahscr Uie 
Reahraiion 

ttiuten from the standpoint of Absolute 
Yedantism _ 

kUsES CitAMinA UUOSE 

lyscnaycc Yatb IIecto. \ I26 < C!onipanton 

Book hr thn Agrnl aiui Hanagcr /t?*yrr and 
Irmuranl Pubhahed by the /rt«<ra»M PuNtetly 
Campany Loftore. Pncc uifA Aceounti SuppUmtnl 
Rs 2 12 

liNiCsCTAL ScTPunan.-r to Ivscfaniw Vade 

Mectu 19 6 5/a/isia/ AnalytM of the WoKkiso 
OF Lire AssuiUNCE CoiifA-viEs cf India 
wUh tvmmar}/ of Accounlt Prtee A$ 8 or 10 a 
net In cloth Aa 12 

Useful publications ^e recommend Ihmto 
all lOterestM in msuiance. The get up might be 
improved. 

Tee Sdaoow op the Dead A Plat 
Acts By J N 1/ilra MA printed at Oie AtiplO' 
Oriental Prcea Lucknow 42 Price Be J 
A drama, we are told and a tragedy in its 
ostentatious display of thunderstorms and wrecks 
the hook has for its hero an orpnan brouBM up 
in luxury by neb foster parents and marneo lo 
thur only beautiful daughter Love death piety 
de\olion are sufficient materials for a tragic 
dramatist but this one a menigene of all these 
18 only a tangle of confused scenes of a highly cot 
up pictorial effect. The characters are sbad-^wv 
and the purpose is evidently absent — the whole 
thing leicg shot with the proverbial freniy of 
aulborship 

‘5IUKI:^^EABE AJD THE ELIZAIlETnAS DrAIIA Bj 

P Biman'iUuitu M A l\ibhdicd 6/(7 Subhiah 
chelly d. Co Book sellers Inj licane lladras 

The greatest mystery ( thongh Mysfenes there 
are in tms tiook) is how it could run into asecond 
edit on. Written in ihe Jancuige of text book ao 
poutioDs It IS a coulused heap of infortnatioiw, 
ne<-essary and even otherwise Crammed in a dry 
uninslructire and mechaiacal way the study on 
Shakespeare is Iwed ui«n that of Dowden A1 
though frrc) lent refcrencea have been made to cniics 
such we glity names as Bradley and iiouHna seem 
to he almost unknown lo ihn aulhor The last 
chapter on Restoration and KVIll century drama 


18 an unmeauiDk tail A nginarolc of scrappy and 
diffused treatment of loos'’ and disjointed thoughts 
(he book can hardly bo of any use to tho'e for 
whom It IS intended 

A Bbief iNTfioDUCiiov TO PcBijc Fjnancf By 
hesan Singh Pane! oly B A LJL B Lately 
Jidan Tutor fo Ifis Highness the ilalaroja of 
Jteua Rice Bs o Pp lOG To be had of the 
niunoper for kou>i(7 IVinces serifs J?(ua C, I 

After expounding the general pnnaples of liis- 
eutject ID a brief introductorj chapter the author 
proceeds to examine and explain their working in 
the four following ones on Public Expccdilure’ 
Public Income Public Debt aid Buduet ’ Only 
the scantiest elements of the subject are given but 
the eipositoa is lucid and systemstie. Lven the 
fact that it belong! lo the ior Young Pnnees ’ 
senes does not justify though perhaps it explains, 
the high pnea of the book which is prohibitive for 
those who are not princes 

H S 

Oacchiii AJtn imoniNDo By B C Clailence 
y^biishcrs College 
'd 

The book under renew appeared so far as we 
can remember by instalments m some notedl 
daily in Calcutta and exorted admiration from the 
nublic for IIS masterly handling of the two great 
figures of the present day India Gandhi and 
Aarobiodo stand as two apostles of faith and of 
action in whom the consciousness of le^generation 
of a fallen race has taken a definite ahape The 
auiboT Bummansea that the non violent non*- 
cooperation movement of Oandbi is not entirely 
a new theory and that a simitar agitation of the 
form of pusive resistance was inaugurated by 
Aurobindo in the Bengal Partition days which 
was soon followed ly a revolutionary movement. 
And from behind the non co-operation movement 
also are already visible the flame of revolutionary 
fire The wav to get nd of the calamity is to 
accept the almost piophetic doctrine of Mr 
Aurobindo Qliose, vis ihe use of partial Swaraj 
as a step and means towards complete Sworoi 
In recounting the bves of the two patriots the 
author ^as given us a nice viiid and genome 
history of the renaissance of modem Jnd a. Hts 
style IS charmii g and vigorous The Eight 
Honourable Y S Srinivasa Sasdi has added to the 
value of this biiei history ol Indian Isaticnalism 
by affixing to it a piiby and wise foreword 

Stobies rnou Yetaia PANcnAviKSAii Bte 
RtiMcA«wdra Aehsrya U A The Students Store 
Ikrhampore {Canjam) Pnce As 2'/i }J2G 

Sketa By Oodavansh J/isra M A B T The 
Sore Berhanipoie (Gaiijani) Pnce As 4 

Two little books inlendtd for children Tie 
la dear «td sinnle Erglish 
We^fcs will pltate those for whtm they aie 

-S^MfCJifronaf/j Bom B A J pLIk! ed 
to AlwiasaUv Li^ory Bcol, telUrs and lullultrs. 
College Square Calcutta 
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TUe took contains translations of soma notable 
extracts from the Isha hfita and Aflf/w Upanisnacls 
The translations are not bad 

LEiDERa OF Tiic Urmimo Saiivj Published by 
O A \atesan <t Co Madras Price Rs 1 8 

It IS a record of the lives and ichievemcnlB oi 
the pioneers of the Brahrno movement namely 
itim Mohan Riy Devendranath Tagore Ke'-av 
Chandra Sen Fratapehandra Muzimdir Sa5)pada 
Bancijee Ananda Mohan Bose and Sivanath Sastn 
Messrs Natesan & Co never la? l>ehind the pro- 
gress of the lima They are alnavs up-in date 
The present volume like many oihers on dillerent 
subjects bears testimony lo the publishers saj^acity 
m I ringing to the easy reach of the public v.oHd 
of informations in a nutshell \iith a price admirably 
suiting the pockets of the poor Indian readers 
The book is valuable 

R^hcvavd to Rau TiRiTu Puihshed by Mess) s 
Q A iVafesaii <£ Co Ifiifros Price Its 1 6 

Tbe book 'contains the Uvea of the saints of 
-Northern Ind a and of the Sikh Gurus They are 
Kabir Guru Nanak Vailabhacha^a Tnlasi Das 
Guru Oovind Swami Virajanand bA^rai Dayaoand 
and Snami Ka a Tirath Several illustrattoos have 
made the book more iDteresUnr It ts a nice book 
on the evolution of religious thought m India 


dotan to practically 1923 The author nwt 
lie a description of the induslml activities , 
nofinlft there their economic and^ scKi" 


British people there their economic and sew^ 
conditions There is also a chapter on chnstm 


conditions Ihero is _aiso a cuapicr ou . 

missions one on tho iiasai and ono on Blw 
White The book has a noto on the future « 


Iherc IS however one slnkipB 
book It is strong that in a book ha^ce 
name of tho whole extent of a of 

caption there is not much reference- barnug , 

coarse casual— of the indigenous pwole anu « 
those Indians who decades ago sealed .gj. 
live in Kenya As noted above there is a cnap 
on the African tribe known as Masai and ^“1 

explanation is attempted there for the absenw 

dcscnptioD of other local tnbts But no . 

lion as to the omission of a chapter on _ . 

Lodians WHO have largely helped to make ue > 

7 that 


an mvilicg country • , ^ 

Nevertheless we feel constrained to say t 
the author has largely succeeded m his 
tins book which ho has throughout written sy 
pathetically and he dfserves our congratulaUo^ 
The ttook has an index an api endix and an lu^ 
duotioa by Professor Gilbert Murray and is bo 
to serve politicians and historians weU q o 


India and Her People liy Swamt Abhedamnda 
published bj 8alish Kfhandra MuUierjee Basumali 
Offi e 168 Boub(Mr islreet Calculla. Pnee Re 2 
The book is a corapilatuia of a secies of lectures 
delivered by the Swamt before tbe Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences dunag the season of 
1903 1906 It IS divided into seven chapters com 
prising seven lectures on tbe philosophy religion 
education society political institutions etc. of India 
To sum up the vol tme is an exposition of India 
ancient and mordern It covers the Indian life 
not only la its religious aspects but also m its 

J radical ways So it is an all round account of 
adia and her people Those forigners or Indians, 
who will feel an interest to know about India 
proper will be highly helped by this work of 
supreme importance The book is completely devoid 
of exaggerations, which the writers of such 
accounts are prone to make Every library and 
every educated man of India should possess a 
copy of this volume— it is so helpful informative 
and instructive 

P SEaGUTTA 


Eevva By Norman Leys m s » r u Third 
Cltion K1026\ 4s Cd ilie Iloggarih Press London 
In the some four hundred pages of this book 
Dr Levs has chosen to give us a picture of the 
life in Kenya. The author is eminently fitl^ for 
such a task for he has an intimate knowledge of 
the life and renditions m Kenya having spent 
y^rs in med cal service in various parts of 
Airica We dp not Snow of any earlier effort to 
record Kenya lite on a scale like that attempt^ 
mereforo welcome this present effort, 
ihe book may be roughly divided into two 
portions -one lustonc^ and tho other topical or 
hibtonuil survey begins from very 
recording how kenya came under 
Asritish intiuenca proceeds to modern times coming 


OniuiKi Pnm TransMed ll/, , 

Dimcd% Sukni MB BJ [SJ ™ “ 

Clmnd O/Ttce AUahalad ISJ5 Fp 109 
An unknown Bengali novel by one Mr Jogenofa 
Nath Cbaudhun u a. is translated into Hindi* 


ISVARIA Ntava By Mr 9^^ 

PiiUislied bv the Qanga Pustakmala Office Litokruj 
1925 Pp 87 

Mr Gaur presents this drama which is as 
says based on actual facta The prologue m i . 
form of old San&kntic Iiandi and the long 
quotations are too much for the modern readers. 

Hutnr Baidiui Sabdavali By P^udil 
prasad Misra and Mr Ramnath 8tii9h- P^,nori 
by R. R Singh 232 Bkadatnt Benares 19 
Pp 60 . 

„ The attempt of the authors to com this H'“ 
Electrical GloB«ary will be found useful 
B C Cfaatterjee the well known Electncal 
recommends it in his Prologue , 

SuRTA SamnA-VTA Parts I II By 
NniastUra BSc LT Published by the Ky«“' 
Parisat ^ 321 

The two chapters of the Sanskrit SurvaSiddban 

called madhyamadhikara and sp. stadhikara a* 
ably ed ted with a good commentary whum 
named Vijnanarbhasja Tbe maps charts, diagratu 
and mathematical calculations will be fouud ''“S.ka 
to tbe students of Indian Astronomy 
appendix gives a list of the technical terms 
SwADiuNATA Ke Pcjabi BIi BI udcv 
lanhata published by the “Pratap Office, OjwnjR*' 
1925 Pp 226 

Short life sketches of the patriots of Russia who 
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stood aijaiast Czinsm and suffered for their 
political coa?ic‘ioa3 are gnea m tins worfc It 
may bo noted that theao facts of history aro often 
stranger than ficjoa There are several portraits 

KRV'rrtLint RsjKoiiiR Puiremohm 
PibUt’fibjths Pfatip Ofi i Cioipar 192o 
Pp 2b7 

The autobiography of Prince Kroepthin who was 
Pilled m bibena is charming as a work of fiction 
There is a portrait of the Prmce on the cover 


^Usovnuaua Bi Prof Swikil^r M A Tlu 
Iniiw Printing TForia Gitaf/nandi Lahore. Pp 

A very useful and popular treatise on Psychology 
The author 1 ghtly touches upon the interesting 
topics of Educational Psychology Eipenmental 
Paycholosy Psycho-therapy Sexology Race 
Psychology and Industrial Psychology 

RanPa Basp 


BEhGALI 
Tjsya Bnauin PcsLiciTiONS 
QnvaP Bunc. EiUiou Price Rs 2 $ 

OaLpa GncECHi 7s' 2nd and 3rd Part Pnre 
lie 18 eacli. 

SauaJ ^Ifi Edilion Pnce 14 As 
Rakii Eiiuni P<rs< Edition Pnce Re 1 
12 As 

OrtDtaLTa 4th Impression Price not mentioned 
OiTAiiALtca. First Part first EJition Pnee 
he, I 8 As 

haiiu 0 Kaiiim. Olh Edition Price lie. 1 4 As 
With the exception of Oitanial ka and IhUa 
knrabi all the above publications of (he Vi»va 
Uharati are either nev editions or reprints* f 
some of Rab ndranath Tagore s already published 
works. 

Tiio opening paragraph of Ghare Baire an it 
apivarnl in serial form m the Bengali monthly 
tiahu^Pilrn lia« been re tored in this edition and 
it IS a del ght to read tho e splendid lines with 
which the heroine Dimala begins her storv We 
may mention also that an Foglish translation of 
it appeared m the Modern Peitew under the title 
of “dt //owe and ibrond 

11 Me leave aside tho quadruplet C7fa/Hran9a. 
which IS more a oorel ihaa a rrJhvtwo of s ones. 
with the short stones of Rabindranath are now 
presented for the first time within the coiaoass 
of a single sere® m the Galpa Gucheha. Ptevious 
editions of Galpa Guchdia, were complete in 
five pirts and even then they did not include all 
the stonts some of Mhieh were puM«hed in 
s pvrato volumes. la the present edition the 
stories have ceen arranged chronol gioaltr with 
the 1 car and month of wntirg mentioned at the 
bottom ol each. 

and Aath-i 0 Ao/in« mark no de- 
parture cut er in “ize or arrangement from prevsoos 
edit ops. 

JiAti Aa^Ct a symbolic drama which first 
appeared in iVohasi over three years ago and 


which has since been translated into Fnglish under 
the title of R'd Oleanders is now offered to the 
public for the first tune in book form as also is 
OitamiliLa which contains some of the poets 
lateat sougs (with music appended to each) We 
coogratnlate the Visva Bharati publication depart- 
ment on the decent get up of these volumes but 
we regret to note that there are occasional mis- 
prints which may puzzle the unfamiliar reader 
who may be deceived into ascribing to the author 
those vagaries of the text which are due to the 
pranks of the prmter s devil 


DeSCEIPTIVE CATAIiOSTTE 07 BfJiQALI MA^Cf9R]^TS 
VoL I— Bp Professor Basanloronjon Poy Yidtad 
lAllabh and Mr Dasaniakvmer Chatterjee JMA 
PnhUshfd bu the Umiersity of Calcvlla 1926 pp.. 
W\Vtl4-2524-2 

This volume of the Catalogue deals with 413 
Ramayaoa MSS preserved in the Bengali MSS 
Library and the University of Calcutta, of which 
specimens are given from 286 The descriptions 
are fairly complete and the peiuliarities are noted 
Professor Ray a bo is responsible for the text is 
Ibe best authority on old Bengali Besides the 
well known Kniiivasa we have here a number of 
Bengali writm on the various episodes of the 
RAma>aaa. The ilSS are mostly n odem reaccn- 
sioDs the oldest is dated 1580 A D and several 
others belong to the iTih century The Raybara 
poems which are composed id the so-called lihat 
dialect ate a class bv themseWea owing to their 
diction and metre Mr Cbattenre m hia long 
Introduction ha» dealt with various topics such 
as (lie Ramayana poets Don\Hlmikian elements 
in the Bengali R«mayaDas etc There is however 
DO attemot at the til alien of the texts* which is 
60 important a preliminary to scientific study 
Fames Bastt 


SwATASTRi ^o Davo By Pranshanlar 
Somtshuar Joshi of Johanesb try Pnnt^ at the 
Diaiiicnd JabUes Pnnti g Press Ahmedabad, 
japtr cour Pp 56 Price Pe 0 8 0 {1926) 

„ A spirited tranvlatioa of Rev C F Andrews’ 
Clvtm for Independence We trust it will be 
read widely 

DxMraTi \ uiTALip Bj Juanlnl Karsann 
Thakkar Pnntol at the Jnan Mandir Prinlma 
MrwuijArui paper coicr Pp IffA Pnrr 
Re. 014 0 {19^6i 

In the shape of forty nightly dialogues between 
a n»in8 young husband and his equally young 
bnde the writer h<is elaborated jnnciplcs of 
socia* and do nestic uplift, mter«per8ing them with 
humorgus lateriuucs. 

Prabhaslar printed 
at ike hhi.Uyla Pnilt tg F^ss Ahmedabad Paper 

GxtrJp tl Pnce Re. 0 12 0 U 126 ) 

Mr Jaovrdan is not a tyro in th« fiolrl nf 
ficatioQ limy of the verses collected and 
m tbuhUle have appel^d“a ^rSufmoMhh'S 
bat the one feature of it that attn^u 
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the foreword written by Ur Kbibardir whidi is 
of a practical nature and ippra ses the work at its 
proper value lie r ghtiy says that the writer is 
not an epoch maker 


Kavnar De Prabandu hi Dal yahhat Pilambar 
Das Derasan Dir at law Fnntel at the Vofant 
Press Akmedabnd doth bound Pp 24 + 24+253 
Puce lis 3 8 U92r) 


This IS the second edition of an old Quiarati 
histi^ical poem the tett of which was cditra by 
Sir D rasari soma years ago We then ackoowlcds^ 
the sreat service dona to our literature by him by 
the Dubhcation 

This second edition has added to its value by 
1 fumishinff of many useful features a 

scholarly and mtereatine observation as the poem 
by itr Narsinh Rao Divatia. a thorough revicmn of 
the notes an outline map of the places mentioned 
m the poem are some of them Sir Derasan has 
been so very saturated with the spirit of the old 
m ^ actually to be able to compos© a poem 


Bab CiiAWA Bu Ginlhar Skarma of Jhalra 
Palan Printed ot ihs Adilya Press Ahmedabad 
ooicr {illustrated) Pp SO Pnee ^ JO (1920) 

Kavi Gindhara Sharma is xrell known for his 
Hindi soholarship Ho is equally at home in 
Guiarati m which he takes sreat interest which 
IS testified to by ths small book of verses which 

!cVe ai'Tol'f 

It (fives pretty «ood idea of the original 

Iimu IV THE TiiiEs OP AcRA^ozEn Du Nadi 

Press Bombay Papet Coier 

The history of this book is as follows Mr J R 
Hoy wrote an article caUed ^ India in the times of 
the MoguU To the Chief Justice of ilEH the 
Yariang SamiulJah 
Be« It appeared to be unfair and he replied to it 
in Urdu under the above name and the present 
author has translated it from Urdu into Quiarati 
with a view to show that the last of tlia creat 
Mogul Emperors has been thus judged and the 
adverse opnions passed on his administration and 
fmm of quotations 

ttom the works of European writers of the times 
me other side of the shield is tried to be presented 
dotations are fill of information and^natur^ 

Sr •” “«=^ 

K M J 


MARATHI 

lUuATiu Liteiuv^e and AViuiehs or Bakoda 

MaSlf, Srs'S Si tS*”* “J 


DE8A15A^•BUC C R DaS 
Gjwijwny l+iee 8 


Published ly GeyaU 


A biographical sketch of the lato C R Das with 
extracts from ob tuary notices in the Pj-css 

Tub nouE E-nglisu Guide Bi (7 5 Sardesm 
Pnee ^fs 8 

The author has «ii{Sciently long expenence of 
t^hing English to Indian boys and girls and has 
cloM acquaintance with the difficulties tliat Indian 
fitadents have to face in acquiring a fur know- 
ledgeof a foreign language This ought to be 
a sulnaent guarantee for the usefulness of the 
new method lie has devised for facilitating the 
leaching of English to Indian beginners The 
method deserves a fair trial and from what I have 
seen of the book I feel no hesitation m saying that 
It will prove successful 

Hnim DiiAnuA SiiiksirvA Boot. II Bu Maliadeo 
loliastn Diwclar Publisher—Tilal Vidyappith 
Poona 


This 13 an outcome of the resolution passed two 
y ears ago at the Teachers Conference held under 
the auspices of the Tilak Nationai University with 
regard to (ne preparation of suitable text books for 
raigious instruction to be used in Primary and 
lower becondary schools The tone of tlie instruc- 
tion conveyed is liberal and suited to tlie present 
Umes 


KewABAsara Savcopasa a disctph of 
Madhav Pages 200 Price Its Ttco 

’^©author who belongs to an anstocratio family 
in Qwaiior seems to be alive to the entirely 
wrong way in which Indian Princes are being 
brought up and educated under the iLfluence of a 
Tliwe evils are vividly, set 
forth m the book and the right lines on which 
their training must go are laid down The author 
2^1. .^1 General Policy-a 

‘“‘e Maharaja Madhavarao 
preparaUon, of the book and has 
acknowledged the inspiration and the 
J °f? Highness The book 

nnfw k!?T^^“D and digested not 
. Princes but also their nobility who 
have the interests of their sons at heart. 

V G Afte 


Grantluibkandaia Qondal Kathiauar 

TOM ® which IS to publish 

rasa sastras or works dealing with chemistry or 
adchemy aS developed in India The editor has m 
^imb{^=.a collection of very rare and 

vaiimwe Mss of such woiks of which the follow 
mg four have been published and sMt to us 

1 RAs^VDRVMAAOALACi^ 68 Pncc Amias 12) 
Its authorship 13 attributed to Nacnnimi who 
“ to have been the author among o& of 
dhatuviSaT which 

The°prefent ediuon 0 ^ 
me latetdramangala is based on three Mss all of 
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t'lS'n b'tns rerf lacorrcct aaJ iocompleti> Cooso* 
q untl/ wo cojl4 aot have (he cutiru work la the 
e.iiti )X th^r* f> in« ualr chJ tSfit four thapters out 
cl c tfhh 33 the author hiin:3<.U lo thu L>e;^ia!U£i; 
of bu Look. 

2. Rauiijiuai>n£st: of C<ijo>rvi»t !)>, -ilT 

prtct. IIm. 4. 

ItudiviJctl 10 four poJir or parts, of whir-h the 
prc3ca( Toluioe coauiae only the fourth Ui<bU«i 
or ireatmeal of diacoica, preorntiuj various 
tncdKioes a^'conliQ^ to tti ) kiad of •iiaoooe. Tho 
three oirts. vir. D/Aobura/w, B'litim/iyruhi, 
so I UuaLvnno may have tome out hr Hm umo 
oodcrlhe >Hliii)r»hipuf Vaulraraja \a<lava]iTnkiin)i 
Acb^a, lioiiiiiaku, Bomtjay 

3 J/jnfrttfcAa«4j of Niljanatha IPp. lll« Prrco 
rU2.) 

It forms tbo fifth part of a work called 
72u<iro/<voltJ'a of whir h the first two ports. 
/^•aUiofvfa and Biiae>ufraUuiRil>> have idnady 
t<eefl putll'thcii m Caduita an<l ftoinluF -uxl tUd 
f >urth 10 U-iohiy edited by Vailiarijt \a<U\aji 
TnSamii. whs'c tho third wn (irvt ifi Ueinia ts 
belt)/ publish*^ ly tho present ed>ioc lo his 
moolhly m Uiijrati, J'ariuli. Tho VinlraU^tti^ih 
coa'ams vrioos kiali ol wwnfro* or lormuias for 
chsrn *{>11 or rouic. Inoio who waot lo c’t 
nd ot (rouHes from tu/s. mo^qaitws rats, sniku 
flies or other such losetu niip try sotae of the 
rctsedici eirto m tho book (I’p bd CO I 

■i. liaiapmlnMiuuUluihira of \0Aadhtra fP[t 
IK) I'nto ltd. 1) 

It JcaU with alchemy, besides (ho panlicatioo 
etc. of such ineiala as quitk-Biivtr. culd silstr 
ooj fijr aiid so fjrth. ^ 

>>d nelcomo the senoa. Thoaah the tiooks aro 
not a') cntioiliy ediud asvuuld Iao dforvd vtt 
they haro nuch valu" whicn i^uioot (>> d«(ticd 

\ tPIlCSUCULUtV IflUTtaaUttTA. 




Rr*cTi«ss D» ir MsTiruE VfvsvTr rr \<n 
VlVASTE. I’HrsiOUXJlE IT L tSCESslOV BE LA ^KVE 
Pinsicuixir it, la I'lioTc-svsTno-F Pur btrJ V 
lSoie~intiliaheU bj Gaut/iier-l'illars, Pans 


The fionvs of standarrl werks on diretse atUvilics 
ol Ibo hf'’ of lUnt (jy bir J C iiuso have roused 
keen aad uaivcr-ial interest TIic most imnortaat 
advances In ThyeioloBy have hitherto been to a 
creat exifoi ihe contiiliudons in»do ly Oennsu 
and rrenth sasinU Tho niclinds oriKioatcd by 
them liavo boo followed in other coiiotncs with 
success. ji Is only third hand Vnowledye. ollen 
antiquateil thst leai hed Indu 

It IS a mstter ol muih gnitifleation that llie tido 
has now turned and tlio onEvoal ointnbultons 
m*lo by bir J C Bo'-o ly Ihe imlutioa of 
ppifei.tly tjcuil iiieihcxJs iiavu pot only opened 
out n»w fiJdi of exilorntioii but also eatalhsh»d 
a wider syiiihssis lo iho piieDonieua of lile Ilis 
works have Blteady been translate and published 
by 6omc It^ijia German pul li«,hcre lliore was 
situ a large tiematul for them in Iho latm 
CouQtnes, and Messrs. OaudilcfVtilars the 
71—8 


eminent seictitirq publisher ol Pans, aro b'lr/inq 
out krrath ediuous of bir J. C Bowr'd wuiko, of 
nbKh tins UirLs] oooki uiidi.f renew tuio juat U.ca 
pul lishcd 

Tho wvrpe cf thLii works will bo understoou 
fro (0 tho 1'fi.fat.O wnttCQ by M Minina. M mber 
of Ibo losotuio and Director ol Kaiurol U story 
Muicu>n of i’ani. wha^o unique cuntril uOoos la 
p'oot I h>siolat> aro uoirctvi ly n./ardol as cUvsi* 
Cal 'Ao ittvo Ia-Iow a f'x.o IroiisUiion ol tho 
enssfer (.art of (bo preface. 

*tMr Ja/odis Rji'' bis for a Ion/ time bcea 
devoted to the detixti >a and sa&s'iUrcm 'ot of the 
mu»t ddicato phtoomLoa of plant life su h os 
{LUpous lotcrchaa/^ gniwth movements of the 
aip etc M aa lavcntor of me logeauity he has 
desired a wbolo aoncS of apptratiH which by their 
acQAiovcncss surpass all [note known hitherto 
aad whicti taautbe au utvatiuilly the moit dclicota 
n anifn^Liitons of tlic V -/cUtilo lifo ibn^ avoiding 
erront wluch aro movitablo m pcrMoal ohacna* 
tfoos 

~llis work on the Pbrsiolo/y of Pliotosmthcsis 
IS mu>t au/Ec^tivo m this resp<y.L The measure^ 
meat of uilorophylli gascou!! cxchtages. sources 
of Hiorcd cneruy on which J'pcedtho life of all 
IacioBS etc. wero atto noted until now by tedious 
metbuds o' analysis of too long a Juration to 
scruiv tbo conatancy ol tho num rous factors on 
which tho accuracy of measurement of 
photwiyntbcsis dcixods. Phototyothciis tan lo 
raaiiured from tin) tulamo ol carliouio ocul gas 
ati'orU-d or from tli» ox>g a diacogi/-^ or from 
tho incruiso nf uei^bt oi tho orgaos duo to oagt* 
miUBoa Pi (»tU>d 

*b>r JvAudi* Ihso has uhlircd tho well known 
characteristic (>f aquiitc plantv which <li&u{)/.uo 
acRcs ot bubbles u| oxygen when Mitioctid to 
losoUlioo ttiCMO lorrcasiog or docroaaio/ ouordicz 
to III* lotensity of illuiiiuutioa 

He has iQvcotod on aiparatus Tho nibblcr” 
for iDcasufomeot of nuro oxygeu lubtlt.4 DfL0i3> 
tint volume cmitt'-d at oguUr intervals in proper* 
tion t*» tho lotentiiy ot Uiiuiuphyll oi civity 

To this appiratus ho lias added au lutoinitio 
rcconJcr for the rtx'orJ of suocovcivo oxjgca 
lultlo Ibo automatic tnelhod being freo from 
Oio cirors ol personal obvervaiion 

lur a Buuroi of artilLitl liaht UiQ authnr 
employs a Bpctial limp the f'uiarulito consisting of 
a luminous i>ovut iinkmit it lossbio to obtain varia* 
tionsof riaoroiHly deliu'd luicQMty of liuhL 

"With the aid of the-sy instni neats it is possiblo 
lo cmaokta cxpcrntieaU wiilini \ short tuna and 
thus avoid bin fatitiia of the ploot which vmato 
the rcsu’la riic action of divorso fi^'tors winch 
inicrvano in tha pliolosint!i04i3 c-m ul^o tio ewity 
IS listed tlic«n foctora being temperature luiniuuua 
inU^ity and coinij'xinoa of Ui i atmaspliLro 

T(io Btuiy of the assimiUiion in tli j nitnral 
oondilions of iilumnalinn is dilD uit. loiaiiio ilio 
intensity ol suntikht, direct or d iFuso iindcrgoM 
..not pjTOivcJ 1,7 Iho 
II . booa , overco no by bir 

i ^ k '‘^''’-htion of tho olocirio phoioiueler 
by which iha most feeb 0 variitioas o iniculily 
can lyJ measured widi luociiwti uicuaiiy 

Nametviis aro the problems eliiclilain.? i... .i... 
«.lhor wh,Ui ..,«U hO. toSvod ,7 tiS ol», 55 
meUioils As it vs loipussihle to itivo an a. <5 

all of thorn I shall coatoat mjsolf only wuh i 
abort summary of the msuUs obtaiaeJ of tho 
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action of formic aldehyde- It is known that thu 
body IS considered as the initial prodnet of toe 
syntlie^is of carbohvdrates This bypoth®is 
seemed to be in contradiction to the 'well tetabli- 
shed fact of the tonciti of formio aldehyde on 
plants Sir Ja'^dis has shown that an extremely 
small doao of this aldehyde far from being poison- 
ous increai>es the activity of assimilation This 
substance is immediately polymerised after for- 
mation so that there is no tone dose aecumula- 
ted in the cells 


*Iti3 already a raasn'ficent achievement to be 
able to analyse with his instruments, with a 
preci«ioa hitherto unknown, the different factors 
•which intervene m photosj nthesis 

The clarity of the method of exposition adds 
further the originality of the work and reveals 
Sir Jagadis Bose not only as an impeccable experi- 
menter bat alsa an incomparable professor 


LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR 
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The City o£ Geneva is the capital of the 
Swiss canton of the same name It is 
situated at the sootb-western extremity of 
the beautiful lake of the same name which 
is also called Lake Leman, and is the largest 
in central Europe It is formed by the mer 
Rhone which enters it at its east end near 
Yillencave and quits it at its west end, flowing 
through the city of Geneva. The lake is 
crescent shaped the east end being broad 
and rounded and the west end tapering 
towards the city of Geneva, where conse- 
quently one recalls Byron’s phrase "the 
blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone” (.Childe 
Harold canto iii, stanza 71) The waters of 
this lake ate as clear as glass aad unasually 
blue. An idea of their transparency may be 
formed from the fact that the limit of 
visibility of a white disk is 33 feet in winter 
and 2VU feet In summer A number of 
lake dwellings, of varying dates hare been 
found on tho shores of the lake. Moot 
Blanc 13 Visible from it, and, althaugh sixty 
miles distant, is often reflected in its waters. 
Mirages arc sometimes observed oo tho 
lake. 

Geneva is an old city, its history being 
traceable to tho ■'ccond century DC It 
was formerly surrounded by walls, and con- 
sisted of clusters of narrow and lU drained 
streets , but since the accctsioo of tho 
radical party to power in 1847 the town 
has bci^ almost entirely rebuilt la modem 
stylo. Tho old walls have been removedt 
UiQ streets widened and well paved, and new 
and commodious quays built along Ibo 


shores of tha lake and river The Rhone 
forms two islands lo its ct)ur»a through the 
town On one of these, laid out is a publio 
pleasure ground is a statue of Rousseau 
ID a sitting posture I visited this spot 
several times in the company of friends 
The population of Geneva was 13b 059 to 
1920 Besides this it has a considerable 
floating population during the League 
Assembly meetings and the sessions of 
various international conferences Geneva 
IS famous as a theological, literary and 
scieotiflo centre It has given birth to the 
Casaufaons , to Rousseau , to the physicist 
Do Saussure , to the naturalists De CaDdollo, 
Charles Bonnet, and the Pictets , to Necker, 
to Amid , etc Other names connected 
with Genova, either as natives or as residents, 
are Calvin Bomvard, Scaliger, Sismondi, 
Alphonse Favre, etc The principal edifices 
are the cathedral of St Peter (1124) , the 
town hall, where the Alabama arbitrators 
mot in 1872 , the academy, founded in 1559 
by Calvin, and converted in 1873 into a 
university with a great library , the loler- 
national Reformation Monument (1917) 
facing tho University , the magnificent 
theatre, opened in 1879 , the Salle do 1“ 
Roformation, where the League Assembly 
TOoetmgs aro held , tha Russian Church , 
tho now post office , and the Hotel des 
Nations (seat of the League of Nations) The 
pnncipal museums aro the Rath Musooffl • 
Uio Pol Museum with collections of Greek, 
Roman and Etruscan antiquities , tho 
Aihenaeuro, devoted to the fine arU , and 
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the nas^um of oatoral historj, coafaining 
De Saussure’s geological collectioo, admirable 
collectiOQS of fossil plants, etc. The Rousseau 
Museum, thoDgb not large, is also worth a visit 
1 found there portraits of Ronsscau of various 
hinds and sizes, and all the different editions 
of bis works hitherto published, besides 
some of his manusctipto 

Geneva boasts of a fine observatory, and 
of a number of technical schools where 
watch making chemistry, medicine, commerce 
fine arts, etc., are taught. It is well sopplied 
with charitable institution® hospital*, etc. 

Fairs have been held periodically m the 
vicinity of Geneva since the thirteenth 
century, frequented by Italian, French, and 
Swiss merchants. 

The city is divided into two portiona by 
the lake, and by the nver Rhone which flows 
westwards under the seven bndges by which 
the two halves of the town communicate 
with each other 

Many of the fashionable hotels of Geneva 
are situated on a road tanning parallel to 
the quay on the sortbem shore of the lake 
These hotels command a view of the lake 
and mountain scenery In the evenings the 
quay is frequented by large numbers of 
people of all ages and both sexes On 
Sandays and other holidays, tbo steamers 
motor haocbes, motor boatSi and other 
water craft of varions descriptions are so 
overcrowded with men and women and 
children of all ranks and classes that it 
appears as if the whole of Geneva were oat 
on pleasure bent Such outings conduce to 
the health and efficiency of the population 
Both shores of the lake are dotted with cafes 
and restaurants at coavenient points where 
the water craft touch Chairs and tables are 
to be found placed under shady trees and 
one can sit there with one's family or (neods 
and order any kinds n{ refreshment*, and 
have a game of cards, etc., tf one likes 
After spending almost the whole day in the 
open air, the excursionists return borne late 
in the afternoon or in the evening Besides 
water craft, some use the railway, too , and 
those who have their own automobiles nse 
them for these excursions. 

The soil of the canton of Geneva is not 
naturally fertile, but has been rendered so 
by the industry of the inhabitants Conse- 
quenUy gardening and vine and fmit growing 
are pursued as industries very pnfilably 
Ono afternoon, after taking tea and some re- 
freshment’s at a cafe on the southern Shore 


of the lake, I strolled along a rather 
narrow road bordered by orchards 
noted with admiration how by means of 
intensivo cultivation a considerable number 
of pear, anplo and peach trees had been 
grown on small plots of land measuring 
only a few square yards each, and how the 
branches of very small trees were almost 
overweighted with fruit I also noticed with 
admiration how the branches of some fruit- 
trees which are cot creepers had been 
trained to run along the wires of fences and 
bear an abundant crop of fruit Wherever 
one might go in Switzerland, one would find 
the mountain slopes covered with vineyards, 
fmit trees, etc 

Besides being engaged in agricultural 
industnes, (he people manufacture watebe®, 
articles of bijouterie, musical boxes, chrono- 
meters, mathematical instruments, pottery, 
etc., 

Geneva appeared to mo on the whole free from 
dirt and dost The buildings wero also fine, 
though, as in many other towns of Enrope, 
tbe architeclore was ratber monotonous and 
devoid of art Ihere are some well kept 
public gardens Considering the size of the 
town, the number of hotels is rather large. 
That is no doubt dne to Switzerland being 
a tourute’ country and Geneva being a city 
of vanoDS international gatbenng*. 

It was vacation time when I visited the 
University So 1 saw only the buildings 
and some of the rooms In a hall I saw the 
busts of professors, mostly dead and some, 

I presume, still alive As was to bo expect- 
ed, the faces were all intelligent looking 
Bot what at the time I was impressed with 
was the calm, passionless expression of self- 
cootrol ID them Most of the Europeans in 
India are Britishers As I have not seen 
all or most of them, I cannot say how all 
or most of them look. But from the 
BTitishe*a and their real or would bo rela- 
tives the Anglo-Indians whom I have «een, 
the general impression left on niy mind is 
that they have an aggressive, overbearing, 
and soinewLat fierce look, as if they wanted 
to frighten browbeat and cow down some- 
body and consequently always bad their 
war paint on During my brief stay m 
England, Switzerland and other European 
countries I did not find many examples of 
this type of expression If my observation 
has beeu correct, the explanation is quite 
ample Hero in India the Britisher feels 
that he can maintain his unnatural position 
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oDiy by being always in a state of war as 
it were whereas in England and other 
EnTopean conotr es the natiTCS li’^e among 
their own people whom it is neither necess 
ary nor easy to terror se and cow down 

The International Reformation Monument 
which faces the Dnirersity is an impre3si«fO 
structure It takes the form of a long and 
ligh stone wall on the surface of which are 
the Statues in rel e£ of Protestant reformers 
of rainy Europeia countries like Calvin 
John Enos Husa etc with appropriate texts 
from the B bte carved underneath A(1 
along the fiot of the wall there is a reservoir 
of Ump d flo ving water with some aquatic 
flovera in full bloom They seemed to 
symbolise the never drying, waters of life 
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eternal bearing on their surface the flowers 
of spirituality I should mention in this 
connection another raonament in a different 
part of Geneva It is the Monument Filibert 
Berthelier erected to the memory of a mau 
of that name who was executed in the year 
1519 for adhering firmly to the right of 
freedom of opinion and freedom of consc ence 
Tho statue is in relief on the walls of a 
building Every year on the anniversary 
of the day of his execution the citizens of 
Geneva decorate the statue with floral 
wre ths and do him honour m other ways. 

A large plot of land 1 as been acquired 
for tie League of Eations Secretariat 
buildings which are still to be erected At 
present the becretar at occunies bu idings 
or gioally constructed for a d ffereut purpose 
The International Labour Oflica o^-cupies a 
, building of its o vu N h ch is large but has 
[ no pretent ons to architectural beauty or 
grandeur The stained glass window on the 
Wall of a stair case d d not appear to me 
as admirable a p ece of work as 1 bad seen 
even on the windows of many college 
cbapels IQ Oxford and Cambridge 

1 do not know bow many clerks and 
other offic als are employed in the Interna 
lional Lab ur Ofiico Not having paid it 
many long vis Is and gone the round of the 
different rooms several times I cannot vouch 
for the accuracy of my impression but 
from what 1 itle I have seen of tins office 
it seemed to mo that, whilst some pers^ons 
are ovcrwoiked many others have an easy 
timeolit not having sufficient work to do To 
compare great things with small it was in 
th 8 re pcct somewhat like our Calcutta 
University 

By appo ntment ono day I met M .Albert 
Tb ma' Director of tho International Labour 
Office and Mr Butler Deputy Direclor in 
their rooms Thomas is a irenchniau 
and 13 a soaahst, I was told Mr Uutler is 

00 Engli bman if Thomas received mo 
courteously in his, room Wo had only a 
very brief talk As atter a few minutes of 
gencrM couiersahon lo seemed to make a 
nioremcnt or a go luro of res roiug his 
office voik I bade b m goodbye observing 
tint he was a busy man to wl ich Lo as- 
sented I Ho did not speak Eughsh with 
case 

With Mr Butler wlo als^o was polite I 
had n longer conversation In tl o course of it. 

1 ob erred that so far as I dia s dcsiro aod 
ctfoits for political emancipation wexo coo 
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cerned. the League of Kations wonld he of 
as Touch help to her as a college delating 
society. Ho did not say either yes or no 
I nent on to add that, on the other band, 
the InternatiODal Labour Odico might be able 
to do some good to the labounog popuUtiOQ 
of India, if It did its -nolle properly As 
there nere m India many wemeu among 
factory labourer?, I suggested that there 
should be au educated Indian lady to re- 
present these ^oinen at the iDtemational 
Labour Couferenccs held under the auspices 
of the International Labour Office For 
men ate not always able or eager or willing 
to repre ent womens giievances I sjid 
that an Indian woman like Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu would bo able to speak op as elo- 
quently and courageou^y and with as much 
information for -women workers as any male 
representatice of male woikers has hitherto 
spokenor may hereafter speak for bothmaleaod 
female labour But I added, that tt was not 
likely that the Gorernraent of India would 
nominato a womao like Mrs Naidu Tbore- 
QPOD Mr Duller interposed the remark that 
the lateioattenal Labour Office could lode 
pendeotly and directly lovite a woiuao 
delegate But I see that this year at any 
rate no lodiao lady has been invited 
\7bether any such person would he incited 
m any future year is more than I cau say 
And Mrs. Sarojioi fsaidu is uot the ooly 
woman whose uama could be suggested 
There u for instance, Bcheu Aoasuya 
Bai of Abmedabad, whose active sympathy 
with and intimate knowledge of the conditions 
of work of ft male labourers in mills are 
unsurpassed by those of any other Indian 
woman Our coDversation drifted to the 
topic of the efficiency of labour lu India. 
I suggested illiteracy and ignorance as 
among the principal causes of the compara- 
tive inefficiency of labour in India I 
added that, far from the Oovernmcnt of India 
doing anything in the direction of free and 
compulsory elementary education it adopted a 
-worse attitude than that of mere indifference to 
the late Mr Gokbale s fiee pTituary education 
bill, which was thrown out. Other bills of 
a similar natuie dealing piectmcal With 
iTiTak and utlanaieav in «cme province or 
other, have Kmdimes been parsed, but 
Government has not yet evinced any parti- 
cnlatly ucuiual (nilneiaim in this direction 
I also Said tlat duiitg the last great -world 
war, if not catlier, it has been proved that 


oSO 

the more educated tho pnrates of an army 
arc, tho more efficient is the army That 
being tho case it goes without saying that 
in industrial pursuits the more educated the 
woikers are the greater would be their 
efficiency and the better the qualify of the 
tnannfactures Mr Butler spoke little But 
on this topic be put the question. Is there 
a demand for universal free and compulsory 
educatioQ m India I replied, ‘Yes, 
there is’ I did uot say anything more on 
this subject But the question has not 
ceased to haujt my mind I have often 
asked myself ‘ \lu«t there always ho a 
demand for a good thing on the part of tho 
people before it is supplied ^ ' Take the 
case of Japan When the Emperor Alutsuhito 
proclaimed that it was his desire that there 
should be no village in Japan without aschool and 
no family with any illiterate member, did he 
do so in response to any popular demand ? 
No Wheo eleroentaty education was made 
free and compulsory lo Japan in 1871, was 
that again due to any popular demand ? 

Or take tbe case of England herself When 
after the passing of a Reform Act, the 
number of voters greatly increased, and 
ID consequence Kolcrt Lowo Viscount 
Sherbrooke said words to the effect; ‘ We 
must educate our masters," and subsequently 
the first steps were taken towards pr« Tiding 
national education in England was that 
done because of any universal demaud P 

Mr Butler courteously offered to gwo me 
some reports and other literature published 
by tbe iDtcrnational Labour Office, for which 
I Ibaoked him The^e have been received. 
Jl Albert Thomas having agreed to an ex- 
change be*ween The /Hfemofioiiaf Labour 
Erticw published by his office and J7ie 
Moderti liex^ew and Wulfarey the latter are 
regularly '^ept to him 

Tho Library of the International labour 
Office IB very valnable It is a sort of 
depository of all sorts of information relating 
to labour and indusliies of all devctiptions 
and allied subject? gathered from all 
quarters of the globe Scholars who want 
to do research woik about thevo subjects are 
likely to receive more facilities heie easily 
than in any other single libraiy 

This leads me to «peak of the League of 
Aations Librsiy This also contains a good 
Int not veiy Jaige cclleclion of books. It is 
growirg, biweier. and is hkely in course of 
time to assume lesptctable propoitions I do 
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not know on what prmciples books aro pur- 
chased for it, or kept in it when presented 
I sent the following historical and other woiVs 
to it IS presents by registered post on the 9th 
March 19^6 but when I visited the library 
in September 1926, I did not find them 
there —Rise of the Christian Pouer 
Ml India complete set ot five volumes , 
Story of Saiara , Uislory of Edncaiion tn 
India Under the Rule of the East India 
Company , Ruin of Indian Trade and In 
diistncs , and Colomxaiion iii India — ill 
by Major B D Bisu IMS (Retired) Is 
the League library bound to discnminato 
according to some British Index Ithrorum 
prohibitorum ^ 

On the Library tablel did not findasingle 
Indian periodical conducted under purely 
Indian control The Modern Renew may or 
may not find favour with and be purchased 
by any organisation la which British bureau- 
cratic influence predominates But The 
Hindustan Reueto and The Indian Reitew, 
too were conspicuous by their absence Tbeooly 
monthly published in India which t found 
on the League Library table is The Young 
Men of India the organ of the TMCA 
The only Indian weekly which was on the 
table 19 The Seriant of India, which is un- 
doubtedly an ably conducted journal and has 
the right to be there. I told "Mr ComiBiDgs 
of the Information Section that the Indian 
press was very poorly represented in the 
League library The most widely circulated 
periodicals of India were not there, and 
most shades of public opinion were entirely 
unrepresented He said be got Fortiard 
(though it Was not kept on the table) and 
that the League kept only those jonroals 
which were sent free by their publisher* I 
took the hint and have been sending to the 
Lpflgue library The Modem Renew and 
Welfare But I do not know whether they 
are kept oo the table 

1 went to Yilleneuve one day with some 
friends to pay a visit to M Bomain Holland, 
the famous French author and inteiiecttial 
leader, who lives there with his father aud 
Sister Villenenvo s some 56 miles by 
rail from Geneva and is some two 
hours’ journey Journey by steamer is 
more pleasant but takes more time We had 
to change at Lausanne We travelled third 
class. There were no cushions on the 
benches. Perhaps that was better, as it is 
dimcult to keep cushions scropulou‘‘ly dean 

he benches were free from the lea«t speck 


of dust or stam Otherwise, too, there was 
ao incoDTenience or trouble involved m 
travelling third class It may be added here 
that there can be no companion between 
third class carnages in India and in Europe 
fravelhog in third class, and some times in 
intermediate class, carnages la India gives 
one a foretaste of hell, or at least of purga- 
tory ior this state of things our passengers 
are no doubt to blame to some extent But 
if the railway roanagement provided the 
public with clean carnages with plenty ot 
water in the lavatories and insisted on their 
beio^ kept clean, much improvement coula 
at once be effected Nowhere in Europe 
did I see such dirty and dusty third class 
carriages as in India The smokers’ carnages 
were uo doubt not so clean as the non- 
smokers’ 

After getting down from tho railway train 
at Villcoeuvo station, we had to walk a little 
distance to reach Villa Olga, whore M Rolland 
lives That part of the road which leads 
immediately to tbe Villa is shaded by ao 
avenue of trees with broad largo leaves 
growing thick on the branches. M. Rolland 
and bis sister Mmlle Rolland, received us very 
courteously Komain Rolland is past sixty 
and has the scholar’s stoop He did not 
appear to be in tbe best of health, having 
just recovered from an attack of influenxa. 
Uis clear bine eyes beamed with InteUigence, 
and love of man was writ on his looks He 
docs not speak English, bis sister does 1 
was very glad to learn that she has some 
knowledge of Bengali also I may be permitted 
to say here that I had the privilege of being 
koowD to the Hollands by name through my 
son IQ law Professor Kalidas Nag, who, while 
10 Europe, helped M Romam Rolland in 
wntiDg his book on Mahatma Gandbu I 
found the portraits of Ealidas and my 
daughter Santa on M Rolland s study table, 
and expressed pleasure at finding them 
there Mmlle Rolland observed with a smile, 
Tho portraits have not been placed there 
because you have come to see us , they are 
always there I had the honour of shaking 
bands with il. Holland’s venerable father, 
who IS now past ninety Considering his 
great age, the old gentleman appeared 

remarkably erect and healthy t fold him 
in English that I considered it a great 
honoQT and pleasure to shake bands with 
bim This was translated into French by 
bis daughter He, on his part, expressed 
ideasiiro at seeing visitors from tidia 
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I was the oalf peraoa in 
our party who was entirely 
iROOraot of French So what 
M Rolland said m French 
was translated into English 
for me by his sister and 
what I said in English was 
translated by her lor her 
brother into French For this 
and other reasons there waa 
no sustained conrcrsation 
between us. Only a fow 
point? that came up may be 
mentioned here The ques 
tion arose as to ho v far 
Rolland s works were read m 
India. As only a small 
number of people in India 
know French some of his 
books ato largely road m 
English translations. The 
English translatioo of his 
bo^ on Gandbi has gone 
through scTcral editions 
Similarly his “John Christopher is largely 
read in English translatioo It was perhaps 
I who said that it was appearing serially lo 
Bengali also Mmllo RoIUnd observed te 
it IS appearing ID wheroapoa eome one 

ol OUT party asked whettier she know Bengali 
and if so how did she learn it She replied 
“Kalidas gave me some lessons When the 
conversation turned on Rabindranath Tagores 
visit to Italy wo learned some details of the 
attempt that was made there to prevent the 
Foet s meeting with the famons Italian 
philosopher Croce Mmlla Rolland showed 
ns photographs of Kabindranatb and his 
patty taken when they were at 3 illcnoavo 
We learnt that 3L Holland had read 
Sacat Chandra Chfttteqeos Snlaita in an 
Italian translation made from the English 
translation of that novel The great French 
author remarked that Sarat Chandra was a 
nqrelist of the first order and cnonired how 
many other norels he had written I toU 
him the names of some of them When wo 
were led to speak of bir J C Bose 8 work 
31 RoIUnd observed that the Indian sc enlist 
had also the imagination of a poet. There 
npon one of our party Dr Rajani Ksuta Das 
if I remember ar ght dwelt briefly on the 
synthetic genius of India. II Rolland wanted 
to knov whether any Indian had wntton any 
work giving a synthetic view of tho universe 
from the Indian point of vie v I replied that 



3Con Roffloio Rolta.d 


and Mr Ramonanda Chattenee 

I hot© l>y 8 C Quba, sl sc. 


I did not know that anyone had done so yet which along with some other Indians 


lleasked whother there wasno one capable of 
doing so I mentiotjed the name of Dr 
Brajendranath Seal Then 31 Rollaod want- 
ed to know why be bad not done it yet 
That wa» a question which Dr Seal alone 
could have answered But I ventured to 
suggest that perhaps bo was diffident per 
haps according to bis ideal of preparation fop 
so great a task ho was not yet ready perhaps 
he was always learning or tninking out now 
things leading him to revise his provious 
ideas etc-i etc. 

I am sorry some inconvenienco might 
have been caused to M Bomain Holland s 
venerablo fall er in getting him photographed. 
AH of us. the hosts aod the visitors were 
also photographed together Provioas to that, 
3Ir8. R K. Das putm order 3Im]la Hollands 
bair which had been slightly disarrangod 
by the wind Thereupou 31 Komain Rolland 
compluoed with a smile “you ham not 
dope my hair %7hich was done immediately 
I add this slight touch just to prevent 
my readers fratn drawing an ever fr ghtfuRy 
senpus looking mental picture of the creat 
French intellectuaL 

The Rolland^ kindly asked me to see them 
again I regret I was not able to do so 

The day before the meetings of thn 
Seventh Annual Session of the Assembly of 

Ind^ian Dele^gatioo gave a lunch to 


the 
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I ^ras invited It was to begin at 1 15 
but it was I believe nearer three 

than two o’clock when the guests began to 
be served. Before during and after larch 
there was much desultory talk on m'ltters 
crave and gay which need not be recorded 
Three items may however be noted without 
any names being mentioned A certain 
person toot Indian) was awfully afraid of 
snalcb and was perbape partlv for that 
reason prevented from vistting India though 
invited to do so ’ It seems therefore that 
some foreigners havo tho idea that India is 
so lofcstedwith snakes that even in cities snakes 
these creatures nro to be found wriggling in all 
our drawing rooms b d rooms etc. With rc 
fcrenco to some of the speakers at the 
League Assembly Meetings who were 
evidently bores in tho opinion of the speaker, 
a guest (lot Indian) sugge ted with quiet 
humour that they should bo taken la ahoatto 
the middle uf Lake Geueva and ]ust dropped 
down tl cro ' A certain person (Indian) 
a>ked no what places I bad seen in Svilz^r- 
Und I t-aid that [ hud l,oco to V lileoeuro 
to see it U main Hdlant I was a ked 
“Who U Uumatii Holland ? I said in reply 
that ho was a great French autinr and w- 
Udlcctual who had won tlio Nobel I’nzo in 


many editions 
Has the book 


literature bad ( be- 
cjme unpopular 
with his country- 
roea because he 
bad opposed fhe 
last world war 
against Germany, 
and so on and to 
forth Finding that 
all these pieces of 
information left him 
cold, I added that 
M Rolland had 
written a book on 
Mahatma Gandhi 
in which the view- 
point and ideal o* 
Kabindranath Ta 
gore bad also been 
discussed. I 
asked Is the book 
in English or m 
French ’ I said iQ 
French but tran 
slatiODs bad appear 
ed m English both 
in America and 
in India and gone 
The last question 
been published 


through 

was — — 

after you came to Geneva, and have 
you beard of it only since coming hefe? 

I replied The book and its translations were 
published long before I left India Evidently 
if India most send her so called representatives 
abroad, they should have greater koowledto 
of things in general and of contemporary 
culture than this gentlomau appeared to 
po> ess 1 

1’ b I have forgotten to mention in its 
proper pUce one little but perhaps significant 
iQcident On tho yth September 19-.h I 
despatched from the League post office at Genova 
some S<jt“s and photographs for this Reiuto 
by registered packet. It was rapaat to reach 
Calcutta |ust in tiiuo for our October 
Ihe man m charge of receiving registered 
articles nsked what tho packet contained, and 
was told in reply ab olutely truthfully that 
it contained il&S for the press and photo 
graphs. Appan.nlly satisfi d ho accepted it and 
gave aru eipt. isub equently, however, it wa3 
opened at that post othce (or elsewhere I do 
notknov) and returned to mo as contuining 
letttr, which it did not. If tho regi-trilioo 
clerk had any doubt, ho ought to have opeoed 
it bttoro giving a receipt when ho was told that 
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it contaiDed only lISS and photographs reached Calcutta in time only for tlio 
Bat his or someone eUe’s peculiarly Norembor is-«uc, in which somo of my Notes 
honorable conduct delayed the despatch of on the Leigtie were published as the first 
the packet by one full week, so that it article 
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Cruise in Motorcycle Boat Two of fho dn^'ons iho only one-, m caphwlj. 

ArnfiTK? Wftrlfl Planned were brouslit rectHljr to America. One of them 

Arouna woria riannea died soon after its arrival Scientists s.iy their 

Plans for a tour around the woild from lamdon discovery and capture constitute one of tho irost 


ID a small motorcycle lost he has desiaoed arc 
VeiD.4 made bv an Fntrlish inventor The craft 
has a sidecar tloat and is couirpod to uithsiand 


Designed for W orld Cruise the Hotorcyclc Boat 

rongli weather and eive protecticn to the occupant 
According to reDOrts, he tested Uie bo-vt with sood 
results on a small body of water at liampstcad 
heath 

—Popular Slrcluinta 


Monster Lizards 

Sir Alan Cobham the world’ Rreatest sky taxi 
man in his last world llight saw on tho little island 
of Komodo three live drasons— R’canitc lizards 
■which, from all appearance were direct descen- 
dants of tlie prehistonc monsters of mylho'oRy 
They were tea totwenty feet louR and armed with 
great claws which enabled them to kill and devour 
animals as large as horses 

They used their powerful tails as lardiing 
weapons, one blow from which could break a 
man In movements they were exceedingly swift, 
ironi natives who bved in mortal terror of the 
monsters. Cobham learned that the creatures had 
been known to run down and ki'l haUwild island 
pomes, and that they had been seen fighting one 
another over the carcasses of wild boars. 



One Lash of Its Tad Will Kill a Man 
The days of romance are not past m a world that 
Gtdl holds gigantio dragons for lU >ouDg heroes 
to Above 13 a type of monster Cobham 
met with on the island of Komodo 

important additions ever made to zooloatca 
collections Larest of all reptiles their ancestry 
da'es back 4,000 >cars to the time of the pyramids 
—Popular ixucnce. 

Forty Thousand People withm Four 
Walls [ 

, When Thomas A- Edison speaks, even body 
mtens. 

So it was that when tho famous inventor a 
few weeks ago sounaeu tho warning that ‘disaster 
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most overtake ns nnleaS overcrowded Atnencaa 
cities call a halt to the buildtog of mighty 
scrapers he startJea city dwellers and aroused a 
storm of controversy througlioat the nation 

Almost simnltaaeoualy with Edison s warning 
came the amazing annoancement that plans h^ 
been completed for a dizzy office sp re of Iw 
stones to use from the heart of New York City 
and to tower far above the worlds talleat build ngs 
Th s coIossal structure to be kno vn as the I arkin 
Tower will climb 1208 feet above the street level 
—416 feet above the sixty storj Woolworth Build 
ing 

From the rocks on which the feet of the new 
giant will rest to the tipof its flagpole the d atance 
will be a quarter of a mile Eght million hr cks 
will go into tl e wal s of its enormous body wh le 
the steel req i red for its backbone and ribs will 
amount to 40000 tons— enough to load a train 
twenty two miles long Includ ng the value of -hp 
oOOOO square feel of land on which it will rest 
tills superskvscraper will cost in the neighbourhood 

of eraooooo 

■—Po} uhr '^eicnce. 


Camera for Paracljnte Jumping 

Droppog 2o00 feet after a parachute jump 
Jimmy Clark takes pictures of the adraacJDff 



Camera for Paraciuti, Jun p ns 


Tto litre id UiUa Tower of New Tork Cit> 


with an automatic movie camera* Tlic photo 
ahons the lens | rotnidm.. from its canaas protector 
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Tractor Saws Logs and Fells Trees with 
New attachment 


llakine a sawmill oat of a Fordson tractor is 
•he feat accomphsked by aa iOKea\oas oew attach* 
meat, a circular saw swunjf from the front of fha 
tractor The device moves m the hands of the 
operator to cut in a horizontal vertical or slantini; 
position This 19 bv virtue of its universal snspeo 
8100 , a further refinement enables the saw to bo 
pushed foraard alontf Us shaft or drawn hack 
without raovinu the tractor 

Power supplied through a belt to a senes of 
geared shafts drives the saw at a high rate with 
a tooth speed or lineal velocity at the outer 
edge ol 10 000 feet a minute twice the speed 
of an express tram The fast catting of this 


matbematics and astronomy than any ancient 
DCOpU. and their builders stono carvers sod 
artisat^ la precious metals and other crattsmen 
tamed out work the equal of any produced under 
tho Pharaohs 


let ttey died and their cities and marvelous 
temple fell into rums Their civilization was 
lost maiob lecausa they could not cops with tho 
high cost of livmg and their towns fell down 
l^gely for tho reason that they had never learned 
to bnild an arch to hold up the roofs The high 
cost of livmg for the llayas was due to the fact 
that they possessed no draft animals to plow their 



The new saw attachment tor tractors felling a tree and left eawing 
up a slump It will cut up down sidewise or endwise and will 


wilibw hmb" wlfb a* jaokknd'e ith'it the tractor can now bo made 
to 6W1BS a «aw in any direction 


fields and the agncullural methods they used 
eventually produced a turf so thick and heavy 
that their plants could not pierce ib 

All tlm first Spaniards found were the decaying 
rums of great stono cities 
wonderful temples and enormous 
pyramids For four hundred 
years or more the lums have 
been pawed over by soldiers 
priests, adventurers and later 
trained and amateur arch uolo- 
gists Now however they are 
sot only to give up their last 
secrets but one of them which 
iras once tho Mecca of the 
Maya world is to be reoons 
tructed as early as may be to 
\bat It was in its prime 
At Chicben Itza. ibe holy miy 
of the Mayas a party of Amen 
arcbaologists representing 
the Catnegio mstitutiou of 
MashmstoD has embarked on a 
ten year reconstruction pro- 
gram I under agreement with 


saw IS easy to understand when it is recalled that 
the old style drag saw moves at about (he same 
velocity aa yoiit foot in walking 

The saw attachment fells trees slashes brush 
and saws np limbs, poles logs and stnmp« It 
does not appear necessary to us.e a big saw to fell 
a large tree, says the inventor Y L Holt of 
Portland. Ore as the saw can be used as a wood 
man uses bis axe. By taking advantage of its 
slantmg adjustments the device can be employed 
to remove stumps to a depth of one foot below 
ground A brush patch can be mowed with if 
It IS said aa easily as grass with an old fashioned 
scythe Ancording to its inventor the attachment 
will fell and saw up twenty cords of oak a day 
at a great saving over usual costs. If logs are too 
large for this saw they would have to be split lo 
making cord wood any way so no time will bo 
lost 


Rebuilding Atueiica s sacred City 



Down in tho sonthernmost part of Mexico in 
the state ol yocaian which raises tho sisal for 
American made harvaster tumc a great race of 
people lived and ded nearly a thousand years 
before Columbus d scovered the new world At 
their height. tht.y bo^t^ a civilization as great 
as the ancient Egyptians they knew more about 


the Mexican government that all tbe art 
treasura found shall be preserved at the sUo 
•is part of a Maya museum ” 

(aiichen Itza won its, fame because it was (bn 
pos^r of the s«red well m which ^va 
maidens were saenfied to Kukuican g^ f 
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I ether Vaj an Sculpture VTas of Local Ongm or 
ShoNvs Ti^s of Influence from Overseas is a 
Question Puzzlm;; to be enlists 



FI CasUllo the Great Temple atop a Pyramid from 
\\ Inch tl o Reli-m is 1 rorcss ons Advan^d to mo 
Sacrtjd NNell to Throw Ma dpis In as Orifices 


nm Not only were the Imni, sacnficcs hurled 
into the sacred well as mates for the ftod hut 
Bold and jado ornaments, buutiful pottery caivca 
wood m fact, every Lmd o! possesion tha its 
owner held precious were cast to the waters as 
well as an occasional enemy wamor wbOsO ^alor 
%Tas considered sufficient to make him an attrao* 
live present 

— /\y u/ur MetJantes 


PESTALOZZI OENTBNARYiL (1827-1927) 

Ba Dr KALIDAS NAG ma d litt (Paris) 


T hat schoolmasters might occupy a per 
manent place m the Pantheon of Immor 
tals was brought back to my mind bj 
one of my friends of Switzerland — the Mecca 
of Pedagogues It was Dr Martin Hutltmann 
of Zurich who kindly looked ma up m the 
course of his pilgrimage tl rough India in the 
company of Dr Webrli the famous Swiss 
Anthropologist, who is building the Indian 
section of the Anthropological museum of 


the Zurich University It was such a joy to 
meet and talk with a true idealist like Dr 
Hutliroann He easily 'cented my chronic 
enthusiasm for heroic souls and catching th® 
infection he confessed that he was then fu|J 
of a man — a Schoolmaster Hero — Heinricb 
Festalozzi born in Zunch in 1746 a con 
temporary of Rousseau and Goethe and like 
them although in a humbler ‘sphere a real 
pioneer Dr Hurlimann has written a pr® 
found -study- on the great Swiss Education 
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Keformar (vide Pestalozzi Ideen published 
by Eascher A Co Zunch Leipzig) iloreo^er 
he beloDgs to the latest continental school 
of historians vho consider history not simply 
as a chronological apparatus for catching the 
so-called events of nations hut as a faith 
ful recorder of the development of civilisation 
and of the march of Hnmanity along the 
path of deathless creations Hence bis passion 
for art and his attempt to interpret life in 
and through the art of a people 

But the most invaluable disc pline ensnr 
mg the capacity of a people to create per 
inanent things is a sound system of Lducation 
By discovering this has c principle and pro 
Ting himself a martyr to it, Pestalozzi became 
immortal The factsofhis life ivhich I gathered 
from Dr Huthmann 1 am bringing before 
my Indian friends ivho ivould ]oid me m 
my sentiment of gratitnde to Dr Horlimaoo 
It uas also due to him that I am able to 
pie ent to Ibo publ o a document of rare 
value — Pestalozzi :> meditations on Education 
which I publish at the end of this tribute 
to the memory of this bducatiunal Columbus 
of Switzetkad 


II 


Pestalozzi came of a high family of Zurich 
Uis father died early and the whole education 
of the boy was lo the hands of the mother-^ 
a teraathable woman Having the mother as 
a (?j n Pestalozzi imb bed a very h gh regard 
for womanhood as the maker of oat oos. 
Hence we find in Pestalozzi s masterly romance 
Leo taid aj d Gertrude the mother Gertrude 
to be the heroine who by her lofty womanly 
virtues and abil t es purifies her famiiv 
then the village and ultimately leaves a mark 
on the history of her country The other 
education romance of the age the Entle of 
Euu sean also centres round the 1 fe of a 
woman Love and Mature came henceforth 
to be the guardian angels of Education when 
it was revolutionised by master spirits like 
Pestalozzi and Roussean 

SvuPituT tas Lev Noie of PasvaLOZZi Svsica 

Sympathy was the very kevnoto of the 
1 fe and system of Pestalozzi ^7blIe m the 
University of Zunch he breathed the noble 
atmo'iphere of creative ideal sm which made 
Zurich aforce not«imply m Swiss edacational 
life bnt also in German literature. This 


was admitted by a Gefuan poet like 
Wielaud A spirt of adoiation of l^ahire 
and a love of Shakespeare were symptoms 
of tl e age The back to 2\ati re cry of 
another S viss prophet Rousseau was already 
iQ the air and a group of vigorous thinker:, 
and cntics like Bodmer and Breitinger were 



inaugunhng a polit cal revolution along with 
the literary and sp ritual renovat oos The 
preachings of the great Swi s pastor Lavatar 
engeodered a sptr t of national awakening 
and Pestalozzi wanted to devote his life to 
political reform with a view to ameliorating 
the cood tiOQ of the Common people 

But Dc tiny smiled obliquely He would 
bo a greatreformcr but not in pol tics He was 
hopelessly unpractical so he left the difficult 
world of poht cs and attempted to bo Id an 
•gncultural settlement in Nenbof after his 
mamaga (1 69) From the economic point 
of new the experiment was a fa lure Bat 
the des re lo help the poor and the helpless 
was insistent and the back to the otl idea was 
equally deep-rooted in him bo we find 
Pestalozzi establshing another farm wl ich 
was more an educational laboratory than a 
financial venture. For we find its author 
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more busy thinking how to make the sotd 
and not the hand alone, free from the 
shackles of conventions The work of the 
band was considered as the means and not 
the end, which was to Pestalozzi the emanci- 
pation of the spirit Thus he anticipated 
Tolstoy and Gandhi by insisting on manual 
work as a great corrective of purely intellec 
tual education, as well as the most effective 
method of instilling true democracy, dignity 


I^TL■UE^CE OF Pestalozzi 

However, he was able to start and run 
a school of his own, aided by the bmss 
government, at Burgdorf (1799-1801) H 
he published his second social novel -“Oi" 
Gertrude educates her Children (1801), m which 
he set forth that “the development of humaa 
nature should be in dependence upon 
laws with which it is the business of every 
good educationist to comply, m order_ 


of labour and sympathy for the maiority of g^^blisli a good teaching method, le irn fir^t 
manlmd who are labourers It is noteworthy „„a6rstand nature, its general processes 
that he had weaving and spinning as 1 part parlionlar processes in each 

of his cntriculum He was busy with another observation, the result of "ti* “ 

this great experiment for sir years (1774 1780) ^ op„„taneons perception of things, is ™ 

during which ho built his Home school ^ objects of knowledge 

for orphans who would never know what home bronght home to ns” This is the ouUiao 
IS Ho used to live and work with his pnpits “ Litmitoml fitofiei. (Ansohannng 

and his wite was a great helper here) and pos,, to, which is the oerner-stone «f 

kept a regnlar diary for each of his children (..rman Folkschool It led to a veritable 

This silent and sublime service to the help- of pedagogy and the 

less and the desetled, this intensive study of ” klion of Pestaloczi spread fat®and wide 
he Children from day to day, gave solidarity «1> gjj be was sent to Paris on depatatmn 
to hts system and a umvorsalily to his ^ j ,0 oonvelt Napoleon to his 


outlook that would ever keep the memory 
of Pestalozzi sacred, This tapasya 
produced fruits m the form of two of bis 
famous works the Eicning Honrsof a Hermit 
(1789), a book of meditatioos aod the epoch- 
makiDg Leonard and Ger/niic (lS8l). a 
sister portrait to Rousseau’s Emile Pestalozzi 
was undoubtedly influGaced by tlio works of 


ana ne irieu lo uumeik Liuidk/jo-- — 
theory* Tho latter sympathised but wica 
characteristic cynicism replied that ha was a 
little too busy to think of the alphabet * Pestaloz 
however was mado an honorary oitizea 


France like Schiller and Washington , 

Iq 1806 he moved his school to Yverd0“ 
and it attracted the attention of the whole o 


ira?: Sir sv Hr = i.’sss 

century was a century of educational , j da1k,>t,a17> pawI w,f^ny• ypHsr and 
reforms, it was due to the works of the two Wf KrfthV tho founder 

great Swiss masters, Rousseau aod Pestalozzi The Prussian 

ho had •the bononr cl conceiving , method « 


which 13 the corner stone of all sound 
theories of primary education ” 

With the French Revolution, Switzerland 
was invaded by the French in 17'^8 and 
Pe'^talozzi opened a school at Stanz for tho 
oiphans of war Himself homeless and 
penniless ho could not help gathering the 


Yverdon "When the Czar granted him ^ 
audience, Pestalozzi naively sermonised t 
emperor of Russia on his doty to eauca 
tho Russian mass ’ "With each argume 
Pestalozzi, with his awkward yet vigoro 
gestoro, stepped forward and the Czar 
obliged to walk backwards, till at last (. 


helpless children around him* SVbat a pathos but actuary 


even when failing to male his work success- 
ful, stalling another educational work at 
Burgdorf llete ho joined a school but was 
driven out from tho position of a subordinate 
teacher by tho jealous and bigoted senior 
master Tins was bis toward at tho ripe age 
of 55* 


(MlCUtfU UU LUU kkUUUi lUO I BCCpuUU - 

burst out laughing while he embraced t 
dinno fanatic of education 


A Sad End 


Yet tho last days of bis lifo wero very 
sad His colleagues of tho school rcbeueu 
against him aod Pestalozzi, sick of perpetu** 
conflict from 1815, retired ^m tho school 
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oi herdoi m 1825 He 
was as lofty in bis ideals 
as he was hopeless in his 
practical sense Hence his 
actual wort came to nothing 
although his vision of the 
true pr nc pies of education 
continues to inspire us down 
to this day He wrote his 
educational prayer — the 51 an 
So g and died in retirement 
at Brugg (17 Feb 1827) 
Ills OVD word® now would 
speak for the greatness of 
the man 

III 

A Vision of Tnci. Eduction 

IVe are warned as bnma 
niky has seldom been warned 
Thousands of bleeding wounds 
are call ng out to us in a 
manner as they have cot 
for centuries called out to 
the world It is urgently 
nece «ary that wo should 
cons dcr once the o rce of 
l)e errors of the C t zen 
and the Society giv ng 
nseto th s mass of eorrip 
ficns of (tnUsatio i Once 
more we vhoold find in tl e 



Tee Oraat helper of the helpless 


improvement of our nature itself the means shable and unshakable in the human 
of escape from all the sufTerings and all 11 e oaturo itaclf 
m series wh ch we the libber and lower 


the rich and the poor should c lually come 
forwaid to face not as frgbtened weaklings 
but as men who can face the r {osterty 
their children and their race with stem 
d gn ly 

Let us becoD o t ten ( uenseben) so that 
we may become c I zens and slate^meD 
at,a n 

Natite tue SoircF of deal Eovcato 

The art of be ng man (Menscb) of beconi 
\ng mao o! teraa ning man tl e art of » ati g 
a t h an (den llenschen meuschlicb ; as 
well tts that o£ ma ntaining bis bamoo 
character — this art which thon deniest 0 fool sh 
absutdracc and ndiculest, as somethinguodis- 
coverable, is, God be praised not yet di 
covered. It is ours, it has been outs and it 
will ever be ours Its principles lie inextin 


ClLtCRD A.0 ANARCnV 
But the world as t is, seems every day 
to become more detnmental to th s pure bas s 
of the bapp ne'^s and cnlture "B Idung of man 
every day it is advaocing towards the dev 
traction of thel fe of the tone “IVohnstnbe 
Th s IS against God and human nature it 
hardens the pure bnman sp nt and renders 
It sensible only to its bestial and volnptaous 
existence and act vity wthout manhnese 
(Meoschl chteit) love or grace, in the private 
and publ c relations of life. 

EoiCinO TO HcUA VZE T) 

Even la minor cbldren we find the feeling 
of an mat arrogance and animal violence 
fraud and cunni^ as they develop m a fox 
are fonod la UI trained boys, apish vanity 
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aod the pride of a peacock get possession o£ 
the nature of the girl before the tenderness 
of her developed maidenly character can 
expose to her this \anity and this pride as 
contemptible as compared with the innocence 
and simplicity of human feelings which are 
the products of human training 
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PnouLtus OP OcR Dat 


Tatherland ' the problem of our day is 
not yet solved, it still stands before yon and 
awaits solution Iho spirit of the time is 
not favorable to its permanent solution 
Thousands of our men who are living only 
for the day (/eitmenschen) aro active in 
tying and tightening all sorts of bonds 
shackles and knots Hat few Gagers aro reBned 
and tender enough bold and powerful coongh 
to iooven thoso bonds shackles and knots If 
tho ordinary man of the day is entrusted 
with tho untying of such knots ho would 
alttays (and how unliappily ') rush to seize the 
swoi^ (in order to cat the Qoidian 
knots ') 


Fatherland ’ teach your children aot to 
consider this means (of the sword) to be the 
highest Highly estimated, the sword easily 
degenerates into a means of paralysing in 
you the old and essential things which ^n 
need today, and leave you a cripple .Mo 
Fatherland not the sword, no no but Light 
more Light upon yourself,— deep knowledge 
of the evils which he within you, against 
your own self, knowledge of the real condition 
of yourself, that is what you want 

Ffloii Violence to Non Violencl 

The elevation of our race to true manhood 
(Menschhchkeit; to real cultnre— is m its 
essence a transformation of tho bestial ana 
laidcss tiolence into a human non ttolencc 
(Gewaltiosiikeit) brought about by law ana 
justice and protected by the same,— a sub 
ordinatiOQ of the demands of our sensuous 
nature to the demands of the human spirit 
and the human heart 

Tbe Disease op CniusATio'f 

Look it the whole society of man, stink 
deep in the corruption of civilisation look 
at thoso whom you should consider to be 
tbo noblest and the puiest Look at tne 
mothei ’ No I don t call her mother — look at 
the woman of the day who is sunk in the 
corruption of civilisation She cannot give 
her cbildieu what she herself has not ana 
does Dot know Her life, her maternal lii® 
as it is today is, for her child, an actual 
death She does not know what maternal 
anxiety is she does not know what maternal 
strength 18 she does not know what maternal 
faith is She has no anxiety, no strength, no 
faith for her child Her anxiety, her energy 
her faith is allfor worldly dalliance, of which 
she does not wish to put one single card out 
of her hand— not even for a moment — for the 
sake of her child ' 

Imagine now also a father of today I 
cannot call him father, imagine a man of the 
world sunk deep m tho corruption of civiliza 
tion You will find in him tho same effect 
of tho corruption of civilization, you will 
find in him regarding bis sun tho samo error 
of mind, the same desolation of heart as wo 
found in tho woman of tho day Ho is 
DotbiDg but a business man and ho treats 
tho education of his children just as any 
other business. 
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^\oBU) Ruucim Goa 
UjlhoDt regard for tho will of God, the 
parents want to edjcato thtir chitdreo for 
the world roly and to represent to them the 
tforU oj /Afir Go i The talents of humiu 
naturo are for Umej nothing but luej&s ti> 
get as much power and honour apd enjoyment 
of life as poa ihio fur thcmsilecs only against 
all olhtm The intellect, which has betn 
wedded by God in their children, to inno- 
C“ncp, H separated by them from their heart 
and mado entirely tho means of stlfi-hncss. 

tnd almost all creature> sunk into tho 
corruption of cirilization think and act and 
feel just as tho man of tho world and tho 
woman of tho world 


tOl 

Fnmwit AM) NOS Fi lcuov 

Tho idli) and Je optifo talk of tho time 
abmt human and social freedom and cqaahty 
and about non freed im aid non equality of 
men voiild bo earned away with tho nouo 
of Its sifjgryaaJ its souul delu,nrene»i 
Tho d ffuNioa of dnioo frtedojn and 
equality whichhasb n gironusfrom eternity 
tsoolyappartnt for it hashLcn seldom acknow- 
lidgcd vTith siooenty aod loro , froodom and 
equality in tho nituro of human virtues and 
tho eqjally Dt.ec,sar> non freed )m aid non 
equality would resist tho wild wists of 
batbansm as an eternal rod rtsiaU tlio 
wares of a riolont torrtiiL 


UisKrciTCY or Poutic.i 

Tho faults of tho oflicial people — ‘‘Oehordeo 
menschon , who are rooro bloodless forms 
than Iifing people —arc tuodameatally tho 
same as thoso of the woman of tho day and 
of tho buHiQcss-man Tho oril god corrujt 
magt trscy aro found as wanting as the homo— 
(Wohnstubo) of tho common people tuoda 
mental koowtedgo and fuodamcatal strength 
for what they should do aod what they 
would do aro lacking In tho magistracy 
just as m the homes dreams aro dreamt 
about things which are uakno-rn aod 
sleepless nights aro spent m researches for 
something which if it would bo loom it 
would not bo worth whiung This state of 
complete hardening of mind which I would 
call tho wickedness of statesmen changes tho 
Valerainn (tho feeling of a fatf cr) of Iho 
government into mere economio principles 
of properly 


Tub Siix-vt Ilmnb'v Viirrus of tui. 

Lin Ls TUB mrr 

0 my fellowraen * who have attained to 
a rare height in tho cultiircless arfs of 
civil zatinn and its blind dtlusivo strenglb 
u my fellowraen corao for a moment oot of 
delusion of yourself and look 
hiihlenurtue 

COMn/r;/ L- oif at Ilia 
Inceitoia national character of your 


TcaDne.rss niE IfionrsT fiLitar STfiraoni 

of h^'lTr* '■“''lanilr ' Tha siihljrao claim 
11 .,. r«r the ,f„l of out raca 

Ihia tcoci tiiim ivhicli i, really Hu l,i, h 

'““‘Hf »' a acrorel.u 

Hotter a„/ ‘tT 

t aro alia to oulircn huraanilv in 

Its bettor loairiauala for tho ric5!err of 
lbe|u«cl.cs and to aircnelhen Ih" o„?; 

fb'e„ruMT.;m''.:^.”;£-? 

a common action Life will ho ci.r, i 

fcachaingloaction of wisdom and i7rt^o will 
actupon tho common strength common wLT.m 

and common virtuo. Tiiesnafais 

s.uTf?rt,:„“''.2,e"&n;;;'Ji 

the higher human nature n^obh,° 
of oar race dedicated to ’humS exploits 
tio falherkud and to tho mooi*™ ^ ^ 

of our time ® neeJs 


70-10 
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Pestalozzi the Pkopuet of OPTIMlSlt 

It must, it ^viU, become better ' Tbete 
will be a common power for the creation 

of a general improvement of things 

There will be a cry in the world Tip 
Arise to the arms of wisdom and virtue ' 
Up » Arise to the arms of innocence and 

^°^I)own. down with false honour which, 
puffa Up human nature and thus destroys 
its Morale and its Spirit 


Down, down with false honour, which 
going out from the barbaric weakness of 
onr corrupt civiliszation, proud of its 
stupidity and arrogance and uukindness, 
wanU to usurp the holy heights of civilisation 
Down, down with the first source of tne 
evUs of the world — down, down with false 
honour, bat only hy means of v^isdom 
and loie. No evil force, no weapon of 
barbarism The developed Dnderstandi^ 
and the burning Love of a better race 
may it smile upon all * 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


IEoitob’s Note.— In this section we try to 
give extracts, from the Indian periodical ^ we 


receive But as our space is limited, luwsw 
periodicals which are published regnlarly 
and punctually have the first claim on our 
attention ] 


Bengal’s New Governor 
The editor of Welfare observes 


day IS weakness lack of energy, disunion Md 
neglect of duly We need ten men where omw 
nations put up only one man to do someiam^ 
Our energy oozes out three times as fast as 
others, our labbor is wasted because we puii nov 
together but agam*t one another and we aiw^s 
devote far more attention to the subtle art of 
ing duties than to learn to do thmgs bette- la*®* 
for example, any industry and study conditions m 
It Our bnck layers lay 150 bncQ .ptt 
less where the Americans lay 800 and the amount 
of Ca’Camy encountered by our employers maxes 
normal business a dangerous speculation 
other soaety where people are better b/ougni up 
and disaplined one man turns a theu where a 


Sir Stanley Jackson is very fond of cnckot and 
has already talked ouoe or twice m terms of cnc- thousand work wholeheartedly. But here ewi i 
ket about his plans with regard to his cevemorship per cent of the men would directly or iiiUirecu> 
Once he reminded us that if we played cricket attempt to acquire what they have not eameo ana 


(i.& t)la>ed fair), he too would reaprocato by play- consider the whole procedure perfectly Icffitimate 
irir fair with US. Sv c. no doubt, believe ID playing The law of distribution makes every man poor 


W lair with us. S\c no doubt, believe in playing The law of distribution niakes every man poor 
(2r but Sir Stanley WM not quite doing lusuce to where few work and far too many steal (l o-- 

1 . „c .....1 nrkAn ha IhnQ mado falf olaT U amiiim Ihn Timriiinl r>F nlKora’ bihniir) and tuc 


the Fpint of cricket when he tuns m^o f yr pl ay a 
condiuonal thing Moreover, Sir Stanley forgot his 
cantaiQ the Government of India. Uow cap it to 
cnckct at all when wo are helding eternally with 
shackles oa our feet and tho> are hitting and scor- 
ing they like ? Whenever we tolk a^al del- 
ing the innmgs and Uking up the bat outscIvcjs 
we are told that oar bats will be only 2 x6 and 
that wo must pl^ with leaden leg guards and with 
bandaged eyes. And to crown all. our stumps 
must bo a mile wide and a mile high while the 
ball will U Ured at us from a held gun ! '>o own 
up our defeat right at the bcgiaaing 


Our Faults ‘ 

Wo read m the same moalbly — 


acqutra the pr^uct of others’ labour) and the 

B iverty of India is largely explainable by this- 
y a lucrative job in India we mean a job m 
which there is much unearned income coming 
one’s way and not one m which one can do a 
and cam accordingly 

One of the mam causes why Indian business dog 
not expand la the lack of persons who can be 
trusted fully to carry out orders and not to ubu»e 
power The picture of the Western busmess man 
running his vast organisation from a 
observation staboa fitted up with a hundrco 
telephones and a hundred thousand charts nnu 
abstracts, ha> remained so far an unreality m ludia . 
for the available human element cannot fit luto 
such a picture. It may bo different hereafter ba* 
that wiU depend cnUrcly on whether wo can better 


bring up and tiain tho future gencrauons 


of 


X soual and o-hcr losutuboas. 


Indians In law. m the services and clsowho^ 
progressive improvement is obstructed by corruiH 
practices, jobbery and a total disregard for truin 
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and real merit and tbeir claims What one heaiB 
of the disjustiQi morale of the lloghul Court, one 
can see now m practice everywhere , the unfor- 
tunate part being that even the so-called National- 
ists are ardent wallowers in the filth. If we am 
hoping for a new and better state* of affairs in 
India, we mnst give up all self-decentton, acknow- 
ledge the truth about ourselves and then proceed 
to bmld right from the bottom with a clear cons 
uence , for build we must from the bottom in 
order to achieve any real and lasting good 


Ancient Centres of Indian Emigration 
According to Mr C P Andrews, in 
ancient times, 

There were three centre® of Indian emigiation 
First of all, the kingdom of Kalinga whidi is now 
Onssa and Andhra Desa. sent its ships over the sea 
as far as the coast of China and the furthest islands 
of the Malav Archipelago 

At the South West of India along the Malabar 
Sea-border another great and adventurous people 
sent ita ships far abroad especially towards the 
shores of Africa. Madagascar, the Persian uuft and 
the Arabian ports 

A third centra of emigration was the Gujarat 
coast, meludiog Catch Kathiawar and Stnd 

As Mr Andrews is not a specialist id 
this and many other sabjects on which he 
writes, he wonld do well to read up the latest 
hterature on them On the subject under 
notice, he tnigbf, for instance, read Dr 
Prabodhehandra Bagcbi’s article on India 
and Chios in the Modern Revteic 


Cultural Unity of India 

Pandit Chamnpati writes iQ the Vedte 
Magaxttie — 

The Temple of India s culture kpows no dis- 
tincticn of sect of creed of colour It stands on 
the bed rock of unity The religious movements 
that take ibeir birlb in this temple have an ineJu 
Mve instead of exclusive, onttook. Pam Moban 
Roy saw oneness in all religion® Vivekananda 
msed ciy of the Vedanta in materialistic ^cst. 
Ram TirtJ a of the Punjab joined his voice to the 
voice of his predecessor and his conception of 
“Tftio religion was clearer though not so neh 
and Uayananda who spoke m the voice of thunder 
and storm reoogmaed all relig'ona to be the off- 
sbeots of the Veda. He unified all cultuies at the 
root 

StrMge. M it may \seenj, even in the struggles 
of to-day that are being waged between different 
sects and communities of India bloody and barbar 
ous as some of these conflitts are I see a vision of 
unity— of oneness passing ibrocgh the throes of a 
new birth India is rising She is alre^y avsLe. 
Inrougn the mist of the mom the first rays of the 


rising sun. of a new day, are visible Blessed are 
they who recognise the rising sun, and set their 
house in order to welcome him ’ 

The temperary decay to which Bharat was 
subject, in the course of which instead of assimila- 
tion. disintegration was the rule of its life instead 
of association and absorption, isolation was its 
motto appeals to be coming to an end. As in past 
ages unity will once again prevail over forces of 
disunion It lias already prevailed For the heart 
of India IS sound Only the externals bad degene* 
nted For thtoash the songa of Tagore and the 
paintings of Avanindra in the scientific researches 
of Bose and the humanitarian messages of Qandhi, 
the same old vision of one in many’’ is manifest- 
logitsetf The religions ofthe world are rebashmg 
ifaemselves in accordance with the latest religious 
voice of Ind a, the voice of Dayananda Thus, while 
poltucally we he low we are making again a 
spiritual conquest of the wo'ld 


Rescue Homes 
Sin Dharma observes — 

The appeal by Lord Lytton for liberal pnblio 
support to the Rcscoe Homs, at Uossipore, is 
touching in its earnestness for the suppression of 
the social evil in our midst Sneaking of Calcutta, 
be said that 2 000 mmor girls (who can say what 
nombers have yet evaded the vigilance of the 
police ?) were kept for immoral purposes, whereas 
the present Dome could accommodate only 32 
Lora Lyiton has suggested various means by 
which public sympathy could be secured for en- 
larging theinstitution, the most significant of which 
IS for every father and mother in Calcutta to 
subscribe a rupee for each of their own daughters 
to the central fund to save other children from a 
life of shame ” He highly commended the labours 
of the Beng^ Vigilance Society and alio referr^ 
to the success of the Suppression of Immoral 
Traf&o Act. 1923 


Education of Qirls in Bengal 


In Lady Abaia Bese’s paper on girls’ 
education m Bengal, published in the same 
magazine, it is stated that 


Of the total number of girls in the different 
cducatiosal mstilutions of Bengal, nearly 95 per 
cent, are in the pnmary grade the remaining 6 

B t cent being distributed in the Middle and 
«h schoQU and the colleges for general or pro- 
lessional studies. So the problem of female educa- 
^n^n^Rengal is mainly the problem of pnmary 

%e combined effect of these and al'ied causes 
IS that allhoogh Bengal can boast of about’ 12 000 
primary schools for girls with alout two la^ 
Md Mvenly eight thousand of pupils-these being 
to tt. wy feure, SfVll thSmSS 

ml only the fnnge of the vastprr 
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of pnroary education that has been touched, 
because among the Eirls of school eoide age. only 
7*/» per cent ever ) >in any school at all, the rest 
of them reraaramg beyond the reach of all educa- 
tional influence 

I venture lo lay great stress on the point that 
primary education should be left to the rni'iatjve 
of non cfBtial oiganisations national in character 
ftiljecf of course, to Governinezit suDemsjoa 
Official organisation must necessarily be rigid 
iDclastio and unable to adjust itself to varying 
circumstances 


The Telegraph ‘Services for Indiana 

■What just and generous treatment Indian 
employees receive in the Indian Telegragh 
Department will appear from the following 
sentences taken from The Telegraph Rettew 

The mam grievance is tint this General Scale 
service has been an exclusive monopoly of one 
section of the Indian population and that is the 
Arglo-lrd'an ccmrrunuv We feel (bat ibis is a 
pros* irjufttioe and that this anomalous end 
vwdious difitnclion fhould be forthimth remottd and 
that ofcnvigs he fffcrtd to all mt^peclne of ca--fc, 
colour or eommw tig and that merxi should he the 
onlu f*ost« ithuli alone can xncrense greater serttce 
tnlrt hftlcr ffflntxicy to the pulhc, suck as ts 
deninndfd of them 

Aids' there is yet another cU^s to mentioa— 
the socallcd mentals These Telegraph peons, 
who are so loss impoitant from the point of view 
of ess'-eotial impeiativeness are paid wages or 
suUiftence allowance, as u is called, of a varying 
dcg'ce fiom Il« 8 to Ils 10 a momb and the rest 
arc lo be made up from the mileago pies by the 
delivery cf telegrams The breatliless hurry witli 
which deliveries are made at the nsk of beilth 
and cien life can better be imagined than describ* 
cd In about 10 to 15 y can- of their ceasclo'B 
activities, they become mercilesi,fy spent-UD and 
yet the) rabtinue Ull ib«> fag end of ihmr officially 
rrccgniBcd pen«d when they are doled out a 
mapiinccnt i>cnsion of Rs 4 a month! It ib eaid 
thal this ysaxDaiumous dole is BOi svlBcicat 
enough today to feed even a country dc% for a 
moQib. 


revenne Provincial Governments with the excep- 
tion of Bombay and the C Provinces accept the 
Government of India’s policy The spirit of 
Anfflgonitm to prohibition has markedly grown 
m officn^ circles The steady annual rise in 
Beveoue receipts tn Provincial and the Imperial 
Oovernaieot is a disheartening factor in pieseat 
conditions In this respect Excise Departments are 
makiog the dunk and diug traffics a necessarv part 
of the fiscal arrangements of the country, jleaa- 
while discussions m Legislative Couocils continue 
to show tliat the large majoiitv of the re- 
presentatives of the people of India repudiate 
this policy of regulation and control ot con- 
sumption A demand is made and leiferatM 
for more sympathetic compliance wiiu the 
express^ convictions of the great majority of the 
Indian people asking for eventual prohibition 


The ‘Tnendly Handshake” 
According to the Oriental Watchman, 

The “fncndly handshake” is now charged with 
liemg very unfriendly According to Dr John 
Sundwall, University of Micbisan this age^ila 
custom spreads diseases especially respiratory in- 
fections such ss iniluessa. The infectious organisms 
of this group of diseases he says, are pre'.ent in 
the discharges from the mouth and nose and the 
average person’s bands are alwais conlaminatea 
with these secretions A man w ho has the mfciv 
tioD and whose liands are coDtaminated, meets and 
shakes hand^ with his friend. The friend’s haods 
are contatninated by this contact, and when ma 
fingers go to his mouth shortly after the meeting, 
the route of transmission o! the disease la completed. 
Persons sufTvripg from respiratory infections fre- 
quently use their hand to check a cough or 
violent sneeze, and almost immediately extend the 
same hand for a fnendly shake with an old 
orquamtance In many cases the result of sudi 
■ sliakea” is that the fnend is made to suffer Dr. 
Suodwatl blames this form of greeting for influenza 
epidemics * 
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rpltjuon of llie BudOha, m tbo licht of winch all 
CKriMianity pales IjLe moonlight m the slow of 
the eiin , , . , 

This also H /Ac duly ci every 1/ifna of tno 
Buddha m Asia. For tiio iully AaaVencd Oao 
has eipTC'-«ly enjomed that hi« diseinles Bhoiild 
carry his Teachieg to all men lor, whoever helps 
to spread ‘he Buddhas teadiitjr brict^ to his 
Idlnwtnen the huhcsl ol hestowaU The Out 
of the Teaching etL-cIs all otlier Gifts Cants 
be that to-dav there no longer are any oiM-tplcs 
of the Buddha whoobev this his '^minand? Can 
ill« that e'peciatli m Ea.«teri\ Asia, there are no 
longer any friends of the Buddhas Teaching who 
are I ies-,M with this woild n goods and are willing 
to pla^-e at disposal the means neee-sary for the 
spreading of the Buddhas Ten lung inEuiope? 
Ate the nch friends of the Buldha in Asia goiog 
to let themselves be put to siiamo by the nth 
Chnstians fl lurope?h<o that cannot be ’ that 
shall not l-o I All the less shall that be in tliat no 
very exlraoidirary amount is re^Qired Fivo 
thousand pounds sterling would sufiico to carry 
out a plan winch indicates tho mo-'t nromistog 
method for the spreading of the Buddhas 
Teachuig in Europe 


Leaderahip without Apprenticeship 

India abounds with leaders of all des 
enptinns, pol.ticol, rcligioas, social educational 
etc. They mil find tho followtnff portion 
of Swami Tiiriyanaoda’s talks publtsbcd in 
Prabuddfta Bfuirata, interostiog — 

A man went to a Sadha to become hie diKipk 
The SadhtL before accepting him informed mm of 
all the hardships of a disciples Uf& The 
replied Sire make me a Ooni directly For 
then ha will bo saved from the bard austenites 
If yon always spare yourself you cannot hope to 
aoaimpUsh anything”^ 


The South African Settlement 

TJie Naiional Ckrtshaji Council Jletteu> 
obsertes 


^Vo have bad in the reception that India has 
given to (he news of the South African setflement 
a aiRiressicg revelation of her present mood of 
sc^tiurm It seems as if in this matter a miraole 
hM happened I ut miracles do not happen ’ Tbo 
change ot heart that we speak so much of has 
come to be reckoned a phrase to wlmh no mean 
mg can ever le attached India needs id tho 
region of political expec-lalion to le begotten again 
to a living Lope I’eihaps tho gradual persna Hm 
» » ® charge has moeed come at out u boutb 
Atnca may le tl e teginning of a return to faith 
ine exfiosition of the whole IidiaSouib African 
coLlenlion that Jlr Siinivaia Satin oavo in Foona 
an exposition as tatdid as it was Jumincua and 
ma'terlj n ado it plain that throigh t) is npreement 
tniLgs have teen attained that n ay bo of very fai^ 


bradiiDg consequence in India's forward march 
%niODgtlic peoples The aggreempnt restore' Indiaa 
respect, freeing even h<“r coolies’ from liuanlia- 
tioD If they leave Africa, tliev leaveit as emigrants 
leekiDgof their own will a l>c(tcr place of setile- 
Wot and free, if thev choose to return If they 
^maiD in Africa they remain is fellow citizens 
And not as aliens and interlopers And further, 
513 Mr SastTi pointed out these ttotallc aclieve- 
tnenta were obtained by the direct necolration of 
hn Indian Commi sion under Indian leadership 
Sreiliog face to faic witJi tho represenianvcs of 
their Bister nation and uncncuiut cred bv tho 
lutefage of foreign guides (r goveinncrfs There 
to ground for rrt found satisfaction in all this and 
Vve trust tlat it ma} help to cast out the spirit of 
Suspicion and disliti-t that have of late ruled so 
lamentably m this land 


Humour in Sikhism 
Mr Teja fsingh contributes to The Calcutta 
^ettfw a reai/adte acttcle oft hamouc la 
‘xikhism to the course of which be says 
The most striking example of Humour placing 
% prominent part in Sikhism is tho fact that there 
Exists a regular ruder of Humourisrsccilkd Suthraa, 
>»ho have carried on relit ous propiganAi m tho 
hamoofGunj Nanak maiolv through llumoar 
Guru Oovind Sinch also realized the value of 
humonr and made fu 1 use of it in hia religious 
^ork Once be dressed up a donkey like a lioa 
And set it roamiog about the fields The bikhs 
began to faugh when they heard it bnyiog in 
^pite of the lions coat, and a^ked their leader 
Vliat It meaot Tho Guru told them that thev too 
>ouid look as foolish as the donkey, if with the 
Utnghs (lions) name and uniform thev still 
>>maioed as ignorant and cowardly as before 
The same love of the draiuatio is exhibited Irv the 
Jvay he exposed tbo futility of the telief m Durga, 
the goddess of power When all the ghee and 
jacense bad been burnt aod Pandit K.esho bad 
tired himself out by murabliag inan ms by the 
|nillina wiiliout being ■•ble to produce the gciddcks 
jhe Guru came forward with a naked sword and 
Bashing it before the assembly declared This 
*8 the Goddess of power’ Tho same grim humour 
Vas shown ho him when one spring morning, in 
{be midst of hymns and recitations he appeared 
tiefore hw Svklia and demanded a man who 
>ouId saenhoe himself then and there for hia faitlu 
Be vvanted to see whether tho people dared to do 
Anything beyond mero singing of hymns and 
leading of texts 


Veterinary Education in India 

Jlr C J lernandos G B V C, writes 
»n The Indian Vcteiniary Journal 

Tefennary education has leen the Cinderella ot 
Goveinmeni educational depvitments m {idix 
After tolly years of cxisjence it is still m its in- 
famy and ito growth and pregresa has been reta d- 
fd }y a lareimcLious poluv U ongmaKd as a 

half I raiKd atUn pt at initaiipg tlie veterinary 

anargeminls of cmli/id Luioitan counlms but 
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has remained milsonemal conception through lack m the Post office department than m tto 

of encouragement and neglect of the persons Telegraph department specially jvhen 
responsible for the progress of agncultural we’fare semues la Jhe snbordinate ranks ^ 

in India underpaid ijut quite the reverse is the case. in° 

Indeed much elaboration is not needed to prove Telegraph service has 

the immense benefit® that accrue to a county more than double that of tbe Post office servi^ 

through veterinary science The veterinanau does We do not grudge pur brother workers m tfis 
not merely relieve the suffennga and prolong the Telegraph deparimenL W e congratulate them on 
existence of onr dumb servitors but he helps mate their good luck But what we lament is t^t m 
rially to conserve the vast wealth of the nation poor bard worked Post office men shonlcl no 
invested in its fiocks and herds Moreover the receive at least equal considcrauon from such a 
benefit to the general public by the State control a sympathitic officer as Sir Bliupendra Nath Mitra 
through Its vetermanans of the chief mfecUous There is a surplus shown in the Post office 
diseases of animals some of them communicable and money is therefore not ivanting to do 
to man cannot be overestimated Reports from to the snlMirdinate stall m the Post office it in 
towns and cities where meat and milk inspection Honble Member could inauage to secure for tn 
are carried out show what service is rendered by Telegraph service an incre^e of over 20 perceu 
the vetennarnn m safeguarding the health of the in the expenditure when the department is workins 
population Veterinary research has also proved of at a 1(ks why could he not do likewise wt 

great benefit to its sister science medicine and the the Post office service when the Post oincw 

help rendired to mediema by expenmenta conductr department is showmg surplos year after year r 


ed on animals by both medical men and vetenna 
nans is too well known to need more than passmg 
mention 

India 13 an enormous country chiefly agncultur 
al Agriculture in the mam may be said to mean 
the art of raising plants and animals that are b^t 
suited for the supply of food for man If this is 
BO then the importance to India of maintaimog the 
hea ih of the live stock in the country which is 
chiefly iin the hands of vetennariaos may be 
apptoaated when we consider that the total Iive- 
stock:tn 1924>2i> in India was 213 millions 


' Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
In Labout Srijut TarapadaMukherjeegives 
the following comparative statements of ex 
penses of the Indian Postal and Telegraph 
Departments 

1 Postal Expenses 

(а) Expenditure for— 

192-420 Rs 55G9o903 

(б) Do Estimated fop— 

1927 23 Bs. G 00 31 000 

An increase of Rs ASS'® 097 

or a little over 9 percent 

2 Tclf’graph Traffic Expenses 
W ^pendituro lor — 

19'’4 25 Rs 122o6030 

{b) Do Estimated— 

19_7 28 
An increase of 


The expenditure of 


Rs 14S42000 
Ks 2o8o9*0 
or over 20 percent 
the Telegraph Tr^c 


Dopartmeul, has increased by over 20 percent wbilo 
tho crpcndituro of the Post office has increa-Cd 
• y only 9 percent during the same period Tlie 
Teickniph Department is working at a loss and in 
Uio year 1927 23 the toss estimated is Rs. 2700000 
on ibo Tcl.gniph side and Rs i74(XO on the 
tekphono side. On tho other hand a net surplus 
of Its, 24X»7 OCO is estimated m the Post (^flee 


Ur D N Dikshit observes m the same 
issue of the same magazine — 

My conlention is that Government have 
mom right to annex for general financial pujpos^ 
any surplus of Postal revenue Indeed tD» 
Qovetament of India since the days of the 
India Company are committed to the pnncipij 
that the Po«tal Department is to be administer^ 
without any consideration for the general 
interests In IBGb. the Right Honble Mr Massey, 
the then Finance Member of the Government 
India, went so far as to declare that th* PwJ 
Office was sc potent an engine of civilisatioa toa^ 
no Government would be justified m allowing 
fiscal considerations to stand in the way of a^ 
improvement The only consideration that seem^ 
to weigh with him whether or not the postal PitR 
did act as a check on correspondence and “ 
they did they must be made liberal no matl^ 
what the financial eflect was And Sir Malcol^ 
Bailey was out to demulisb the generous pnncipl^ 
established by this broad miuded predecessor oj 
his. 1 mamtain that the Post office need n^ 
always be even self supporting The Post Offi*^ 
13 a public utility department, and any check <?“ 
Its usefulness must be condemned The recent 
increase in Postal rates has alrcaly resulted in ^ 
great ebrinkage in the volume of corre'-pondence- 
A similar orcumslance was considered sutfici^' 
to justify a reduction in the rates m the BritiS“ 
Isles ID Sir Robert Horne s budget thouJi“ 
It involves the imposition of the financial burden 
on the general tax payer The rates for carrying » 
letter to London is two annas while that of London 
to India 13 IVi annas Does any body look to tb** 
anomaly ? 

The Age of Consent 

In the opinion of Mr N Sri Bam, 
expressed m The Bharata Dharma, 


. ww u, COLAUjaiCU 11* U1I7 — • t.* 

dcwiment. The Madras public deserves to be roost hcartfl? 

ino lion bio ileuibcr is probably aware that congratulated for the meeting held in Gokhalo 

tiaffio has not increased on March -3 at which the following resolu''®® 
to ihe Mtno rales as ihe post office work «„i, k.,* ~Tbis 


nal^Uy to be expected that there should be i. 
hikher pereentago of increase of expoiditura 


was iiassed with but one dissentient 
mecUna is m faiour of mamages taking 
only after sixteen years for girls and eighteen 1°*^ 
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boys, it IS m favour of the Age of Consent ban^ 
raised to fourteen years as an immediate step 
towards the prevention of child mothorhood and 
whole-heartedly supports Sir lian Singh Goars 
Bill to raise the Age of Consent for married girls 
from thirteen to fourteen It will be noticed that 
Sir Han Singh s modeat proposal wh eh he is 
bringing up for the second time before the 
Assemblj has not only the very strong support 
of public spinted citirens, who have emphaticidly 
voiced their opmiou in other places also bCiudes 
Mad^ but falls considerably short of the proper 
age acceptable to them There can be no 
reasonable doubt whatev*,! that if Uie women o£ 
the country were allowed to settle the question it 
wonld be decided at once in accordance with the 
demand of the Reformers It is because they 
have not yet come to their own and are shll in 
many ways like dumb dnven cattle, Oiat man 
made law continues to ezerase IKs blightinl 
ascendancy 


Ancient Tatnlnk 

We read in The Tieogal \agpur RatUiay 

Ten miles to the south west of Eolachat station 
and 16 miles from Panchkura station on the 
mam Ime to Bombay oa the banks of the 
Hnns&rayan nrer is the ancient port of Tamra 
lipn DOW modernised to TamluL 

The date of this port u lost in the mists of 
centuries but the fact that coins have been unearthed 
near its naoity proves it to have einsted 
during the day» of the Roman Empire, for the 
corns Dear the face of the Emperor Jostiaian It 
u obvious from this fact that the port was one of 
call for the Phoenicians in their loameys to the 
east. A» fat as we are concerned, ^besides being 
one of the most ancient ports in India. Tamluk 
was the only miet of merchandise into the 
"country of Bengalla. To asccrtaiu appra-Timately 
(he date of this seaport a reference to the Saosknt 
works of the Jams, Bud^ists and Brahmins is 
necessary and they show frequent mention of the 
name Tamralipta, a name which ivas given to 
the port as well as to the kingdom of which it was 
the capital as also to the people. In fact bx>m 
these works it is surmised that the seaport was 
in existence long before the birth of Chnst 

Ptolemy notices it in his geography giving the 
place the name of Taraalites and this was in the 
year loO a. n The situat on of the town in hn, 
maps places it on the banks of the Ganges. 

It really first merges into history by being 
several times referred to by mediaeval Bbddhi;>(8 
^ a port at which merchants and others embarked 
for Ceylon and the Far East. 1 arHicn (sa^ 40a-ll 
A. p) d^rci^s It as being on the sea front, and the 
^Itest Hindu tradition places the sea 8 miles off 
to-day the town is CO miles inland. 

I .L “P abode tor two years id one 

ot toe Uucidh at moaastenes. It was again visited 
o> another Chmese pilgnm lliuen Xsiang Cn the 
< m century a a) whooe description of the pla,.e 
shows It to be near an inlet of the sea. 10 h 
Ubont g miles in circui ) with ten Buddhist 
inoaaatcnis 1 000 moats, and near by was a 

pillar erects by Ling, Asoka. 200 feet hgh. 
Ind go, silk and copper (tumra) wero the trading 


artides of export and he concludes by thinking that 
the port got its name from the copper exports 
Still another' Chinese pilgnm— I fsing landed at 
the port from China at the close of the same 
oentacy and Hwui Lun the Corean remarked— 
This IS the place for embarkmg for China from 
the Eist India and close to the sea 

The town also finds mention la the Story of 
the ten princes written by SIitraguptA m which 
it IS said to be close to ^he sea and not far from 
the Ganges and frequented bv sea going boats of 
the kavannas and others, and on the whole 
prosperous , , 

Again OQ the Dudhpani rock inscnption which 
IS not later than the 8th or 9th century a.d there 
IS a reference to Tamralipta, but after this period 
DO mention of the port can be found in any 
subsequent works 


Fanlt-finding^ 

In the Calcutta Presidency College Maga 
xtne Mr J C Ghosh humorously lays down 
the definition 

Faults ave what one finds in otheis that is 
why fault finding has ever been a highly fascino* 
tiog puisQiL As a cbaractenstjo intdlectual atti 
tude It IS the recognised privilege of all civilised 
men and women and can be ennzed in with con 
sidexable impunity Laughter Nvhich according to 
Its most modem and brilliant analyst is purely 
critical corrective and devoid of feeling is the 

g esture of highly sophist cated societies The wit 
le humounst, the satirist and the cancatunst find 
their natural quarry in the follies and foibles o* 
men and women, and we unloosen onr purse 
stnngs ID order to v ew ourselves in the distorting 
mirror of their art We enjoy being guyed and 
bullied by them and call those great who really 
rail our ears while apparently pulling our legs 
Even personal jealousy malice and spleen may mn 
into many editions and in the hands of a master 
achieve immortal ty 

The sun and the moon would not be what tliey 
axe if they did not have spots. It is at least some 
fun to discover that votive offerings are too often 
poured at feet that are of clay and that the ample 
mantle h des shoulders that are too narrow Mra 
are of course, great not because of their failings 
but in spite of them But no picture is complete 
without the necessary shade. The dark spots are 
not only so many foils setting off by contrast the 
general bnlbaaca they also supply the requis te 
human touch for it is the way of all flesh to err 
hiaiity isa necessary human quality and nothing 
would bo more faulty than faulUessness even if it 
were poss bl^-vapid drab and inhuman 


Hindu Iddslem Quarrels 

Sir \asndeo B Mehta wnfes m 2he 
Indian Pet leio 

Thomimy and regrettable Hindu Mahommedan 
note that have recently taken place in India, h^ 
set people thinking as to -ehat should bo done to 
^vent their rMurrence m future. Rel gion has 
oeen a source of bitter quarrels ta most if not all 
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countnea of the ^^orld at some tmo or other iti Iho ^cient Tod ao Wt. then 
hi lory Eiropc \\as lora to piorog by tho xml miici fro a I il i-ottih D&ir 

reiicious vars of the ffcformatioa But ad timO rnthioo/dj mat* J saajo of tho tjvtfJiust ci« 

TOs ed tho follo«ra of llio a ff rent rMx uaW puotinud v.luLii iho Hindi of the J*in lUi-'fcri Ot 
etood eachotliera point of view letUr aad fcO the hruiii ji« a* jet 4iit.a to ui 
fher liars iM aad IcsJ fr ouent and ho 1 ir.ot n uut r . f puntioi,* esevOtc 1 i* a on 

fiuallv d ‘v'lrtKdivd In the f-ino Nviv the Undo h itwo of th^ ll.hi\au forn of tho Unldhutc 
ilihommcdin qmrea in Indu Mill disMP^r t uih though io no of iM niiuiofc's are ar^ 

Mhen the tvfo communities understand each others Iwme citli«r r Inro i» or U il ItiuU'’ Ono may say 

point of view belkr j*iiatini.i of liu, i tQ*ilior) arp more of 

The situation is not hopeless The d if root less coate mwrary with the Ute>t of the wall 
conmumties caa bo bron^ht tosether ORua and piiQlioi.s at inti. evt-n thju«h fw_n the pomt^ot 
made to work hirmoninusly is in tho past lUt* 
can be done b> one mcliiod— and that is ly 
pjviDs the rght kind of education V(lic»hcrlho 
different comuiunitics have Roparalo bchoos or 
CO nmon schools, the education imparted in these 
schools sh uld to of i nitiooal and not of a «oni 
munai character Ml Ind on ih Idren should W 
taucht to lake pride in Jheir counltv and her hift- 
torj and work (or her improvement— as is bcinK 
done ID Turkish and I’ersiao schools. 

That a certaan am nnt ol friction lor position 
and power between different Ind an communities 
Mill always recain cannot bo denied that kind 
of ritalrv exists between different sroups all over 


tc>chaicil a iieit-aiciit and ttie colour s..hcme 
80 00 0 ihcji iniy be sad to be snpenor and 
i.a)cr even to iHoiC at AjanU, cspci-ially tho 
frCK-aci m tho Homranuital Mbicb depict Indian 
dancinc 


Value of Historical Trainiugr 
3lr 0 V Naidu observes m ifoms 
College Mgaztite 

A historical trainintf teaches ono to bo enu^ 


the world. But if the right kind of national educi* m his study of tho various aspects of human affairs 
tion were given ind ans will cettainly be able to “Tho student is to read history acUvely and not 
unite and work for the iniproveraent of their coun pa^i\ely savs Lmerxon to estetia bts own lu 0 i 
try -and pot waste their energies 10 irntalmg each the icxu an I books the coromcDiary Thus com* 
other and fliiLg at each oihcra throats as they are polled, the Muso oJ History will utter oiaclcs. ' ^ 


doing at present. 


sound hiMoncal morality (ortraioioe) says Gold, 
win bmiih will sanctiun stropg measures ta etu 
tiroes selfish ambition treachery murderer 
jury It will never sancUon m the worst of Umc^ 
for the«e are tho ihmga that make times evil 
It you wish to profit by jourreadmg'" says LOM 
Bryce iq one of his addressee donotioigetm 
scrutinise each maxun delivered to see if it ce 
justihed by facts, bound tniicism (or historic^ 
tramiDg) seeks rather to discover and appic^te 
merits than to note faults In sLoit true tiiston 


The Caves of India 

Roughly speaking says Dr K N Sitaram 
to Shamaa, 

The cave d stricts in India comprise aboat fifty — o„v.. 

d fTerept and distinct eroups thouerb the inajonly o/ cal tramiog teaches to judge of events correctly 
them are to be found with n the limits of the It fosters ru.ht thinking and fasouis the formatioh 
Presidency of Bombay All told the caves both of a wbolesoroe public opinion. Let my son u* 
those which were only nalural formation ones and ten read and reflect on h story this is the oPlV 
those specially hewed from out oi tho sides of tho true pb losophv were Napoleon s last instruct ons 
living mountains or detached rocks big enough 'Or for the King of Horae And it is this habit of r'fleO' 
the same purpose number easily more than a tion which a sound historical training aims « 
thousand although some of these are no bigscr cultivating in the average citizen for a right under 
than mere manhole.<> which housp some o! too standing and prop r guidance of ihe a^airs of the 
sluca population in thelea«t sanitary parts of the socety and of the oouutiy inwhidi he lives. 

C ty of Bombay while others like those of the Ano her way m which a historical training is o* 
rhaitya Halls that lend d gnity and ebann to practical value to the average citizen is that » 
Karla. Kanhen Ajanta Bedsa and Bbaja. aro enables him to make a fairly correct estimate of 
structural excavations of whose Tour d force Auy fhe future from tlie study of the past. H story 
nat on in the world m ght be pro id of savs Sic John Seeley ought surely in some degree 

There are others which were Viharas once and if it is worth anyth og to anticipate the lessons of 
housed e ther a college or only a commaoity tf time We shall all no doubi ha wise after tha 
medicating monks which though secondarily for event we study history, that we may be wise 
architecture but still pnmanly are now invaluable before the event, 
for the students as well as connoissenrs of art, 

throughout the world, because of the precrouB *— 

frag uents of trescoe which still adhere to their 

walla, ceilmga and p liars in some of which the Ensrineerine' 

colours are still as fresh as when they left the ^ o a 

hands of their masters nearly two thousand years L. N Dev Esq L. IL T writes 1“ 

ago. y, 

ff Ibe Caves in the Ramgarh IIiUs can cJaim -i^ogress ~ 

antiquty and as the Engineering is now recognised as one of the 
earliest to delineate in colour the joy in hlo which scieaces. It is really the sciwice of applying the 
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older scieDces to the ordmai 7 affairs of inanhiad 
It ts the practical application of information 
jrathered by the abstract scientist the chemist tbo 
physicist the mathematician and so forth It is 
also dehned as the science and art of adaplicg 
conrertiDg and applying the great sources of power 
an nature to the use and convenience of man 


Some Indian Artists 

N Vyasi Ram Esq BnAVACHiTRa Lekhan i 
SiROMASt winch wa suppose is a htiel hono 
nfic title) read a paper before the Bangalore 
"Mythic Society in which as published to 
its quarterly journal we find the following 

The works of Eavi Varma may be rooghiy 
dinded into thiee main grouns portraits scenes 
from life (contemporary) and mythological repre- 
scnlalions. 1 am ol cpinion \hat h\a hfest works 
are to be found among the portraits examples of 
vfhi^ can &uU be seen at 'Issore Though ho 
■was not a portrait painter like Rembrandt who 
could see thtousb his sitters £Uvt varma must 
certainly be accepted as one of the best portrait 
P'unters of modem India. The huge portraits of 
Thar Highnesses the Maharaja and the Tuvantja of 
Mysore are among his best prodncttons in (he 

M'hile Ravi Varma, through his art created m 
the people a cerUm amoaot of aopreciatioo for 
scieotifie colounng of light aod shade he has also 
on the other band stiinnlated the grosser tastes in 
them for jarnng colour effects aodf pleasant lusty 
womashcra in extent that 

the path of the sincere well wisher and reformer 
in the hue has become very steep and beset with 
thorns on every side India became in conse' 
quence of the activities of Ravi \arma and bis 
followers, a suburb of London and Fans in art. as 
she IS a suburb of Manchester and Sheffield m 
commerce As the art of Ravi ^ arms was a 1 le- 
less imitation aod hybrid combmation smilar 
ioatuTcs dommated the life o! the average Indian 
of the penod making it too prosaic and devoid of 
imagmatiOQ 

The swing in Indian artistic thought towards 
the western ideal had reached far enough to need 
a re-action ^nd this originated on the other 
extreme of India Ravi Varma a pro«aic art spread 
its influences from the west end of India com 
mercial Bombay The reactionary lufl lences began 
their work from the east end of India— emotional 
and poetic Bengal This movement stimulate and 
TOtTcmized liy R. B. Uavell the pnnci^ of the 
Calratta School of Art« gathered round it a strong 
bmd of tetentle«s workers like Abanindranath 
laijore and Nandilal Hose and began a counter 
activity m art. 

The members' of this re^.acfionary school saw 
that the beauty of Indian life was fading away 
*? j 5 . pursuit of a foreign civilization and con 
duded that the only method of purg ng Indian art 
ot Its nowly acquired evils and pnnfyiogii once 
sgma was to look back to the past for inspuahon 
and cuidaaoc Coasequcntly ihey based their 
«tu I es on the art of Ajanta. and the Mot-hnl and 
Bajpat schools of the medieval penod tVilhout 


doubt this movement produced some excellent 
arbsts 'who have won world ivide fame for their 
country through their productions. Abanindranath 
Tagore Nacdala! Bose Surendranath Ear Asit 
Komar Haidar Gogonendranalh Tgore and Muknl 
Chandra Dey are among the foremost of them m 
Beog^ These artists developed different styles 
of their own ea>’h specializingr in bis own way 
fjogonendrasath Tagore speoiilized in the ironical 
aspect of art and produced a senes of extremely 
humoTous and instructive cartoons illustrating the 
dteeneration of Bengali life He has now become 
an exponent of the new theory cf cubism 

As the fashion of Indian art grew more and more 
eomr on spirit of fanaticism. {Quad itself 
gradually entering the mmds of the later artists 
Among the ideals of the new school one was to 
copy and revive the style, of Ajanta But the new 
artists for^t that tJie luinil can ntitr tmilale Ike 
style of Ajanta unless the heart ts inspired by the 
ideal of Aanta artxsts If the ideal nos there the 
style would come by itself 

It 13 with a certain feeling of pnde however 
that we have to consider the effect oi the activities 
ofthe new school of thought on South Indian 
artists -who came under its inlluence. While Bengal 
always emotional soared beyond its normal limits 
sad reached tlie extent of fanaticism la her art 
South India, though represented by ahandful of 
her artists in this new wave of artists renaissance 
hrougnt her reason and intellect to bear upon those 
problems and struck out a sew line for herself 
Two names appear before mo m outstanding 
promiDence ip South India Venkatappa of Mysore 
and Natesan of Hyderabad These two artists 
evolved a style of their own which particulaily 
reflected the ideals of the part of the country they 
lived in 


w oent oy UiO employers’ Only when the 
AOikers have an isoume adequate to maintain a 
lecent standard of living can hgler ideals of 
ocial life be discussed. The economio pi asa of 
he fight vhould precede any ether con^^ideratioir 
o a prtqiTiimme of social reconstruct on for present 
day China Thirdly unsound practices should be 
avoided A general tendency to-day is to imitate 
the (aettea of the labour movement in the west 
Certain pract cos may have been successful for 
the struggle between capital and labour in Europe 
It Amettca but may yet be mettacuva in China, 
^egnlatious or policies of trade unions may be 
ffiaeot for one society but unsuitable for another 
^tam aspects of the Chinese labour movem nt 
lo^ay are still too fore gn mspnt- Trade union 
methods and practices of westerncountries should be 
so rood fied ss to suit economteand socialoonditions 
in Chntau The 8-hour work ng day should not be 
U ndly advocated when the lU-bour day would in 
many cases be a ble«s ng to the workers. It is 
asele<s to agitate bl ndly for labour co-partnersbip 
m industry when the majority ofthe worsers a~a 
Mill Illiterate and care little for such pnv leges. 
WLal is urgeDlly needed, then uaptogramms 
cf practical reforms. ba«ed upon eiioting soc al 
eoDduoov -ahich ■^hall truly servo to promote the 
weiUre and nappness of tbe workers Some 
fonoaibental woik must bedonetofuJd up an 
uitcUiseiit pio cianat capable -cf appicciai ct, and 
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u«mc -mselr its jUst r clUs aad 
Gradually its 'ocial staadirds sliould U rau^ 
8oaa to ensure ludu'itnil p_ico in tha oatioa anil 
so ultimately throushout lh» world 


THE JlODtHi REVIEW lOU MAT, I9J< . 

mini ilitad ol the Cintoie=e IrMPS 
^ho «ay for theu Mctoiic.-» Tno m 

obsUiilca which tbe ChincoO^ 


Japans Poreign ErClations 

Hie Japan Maga^vic contains the follow 
iBg opinion of Baron Sliidehara. rainisler for 
foreign affairs, Japan, on Japan s foreign 
policy 

Our po’icy covering all questions in the rela 
tiOBS lielween Jaran and China may then bo 
stunmanzea as follow 

1 To respect the sovercicTity and temlomi 
intesmty of China, and scrupuloasly to avoid all 
interference in her dcm»*stie strife 


counter in winning over thoir fellow-coanW^^ 
will not be cn.atod by their 
opponenK who an>car alrcid) to t>o ^ , 
Tlei wiU anse all i the, fuhtme u 
when they will baie to r^e«.in ihcir ^ 

provide the Chinese with an orderly ond P 
Ktuuiio national gorcroment 


Financial Interests and the ITse 
of Violence 

In the opinion of tbo editor of The TlcWd 

iDHiorrojr 

The ose of violence by nations to proteU 
financial int«.rcsU abro^ is proving to M i*^ 


-V Pw.?®*® 1«S3 elTecUvc. Tho policy of arnTod roerciM 

prochement between the two nations. , , , , „ „ rapidly breaking down m Cluna. Ind a 

3 To cnlfti™ sy J Earpt and liis aittdr tan abandoned in Tinlff 

«duru?ai'\‘'..i'e'^'u,?wn“o='?g 

^"■frSam a. atitode, o> _piene. and -Jg “S"fo 

the commemal and financial latertoM ^ 
foreigneTi. U is supremo follv to.tbmK 
wejiiern powere can succcscfully eafeeuin »» 
economic interests in the Near i*A»t 0‘ 
the Orient by the nso of violence. 


toleration in the present situation of China, and 
at the same time to protect Japan s legitimate 
and essential rights and interests by all reasonable 
mesDS at the diipo^al of the Qoveroment 


BtSerence Setweea the Kationahst and 
Anti Nationalist Armies m China 
‘ Vie Kctc Repubhe observes 

It looks more and more os if the national im 
pol'e to which the Canton government is giving 
an effective mibtary and political expression will 
m the couree of the pre««nt year subdue the 
whole of China. The ^atlODallst victories accord 
mg to all accounts, are won quite as much by 
propaganda as by the oiscip'ine and the valor of 
the Cantonese armies. The troops, wbidi oppose 
them are merely mercenanes, or at test provioaal 
levies and their loyalty and the loyalty ol the 
communities which they are supposed to defend 
are easily undermined by armies which are 
fghting on behalf of the Chinese national idea. 
For the first time in centuiie<« the Canton govern 
ment is offering to the Chuje«e peoples the 
prospect of participatmg in the life of an oderly 
independent state which will at least try to 
govern in their inteicsts. Propaganda to this 
effect ought to work as well m the north of 
China as it has m the sooth Chwg Tso-iin 
stands, it is true, for an idea. He, tike many 
another apprehensive officiaL is proclaiming him 
self to the world as the arch-enemy of ^Uhevism 
bnt this kind of preachment is intended not for 
the benefit ol the Chinese, but to currv favour 
md support from foreign powers. The anu 
hatinoai sts can for the time beini, plaw annies 
in the field against the CaDlone«.e armies, bat 
they cannot place ideas m the field, against the 
Cantonese ideas. These ideas will contiaus to 


‘ Colour ’ Problem of the Briti'h 

■WntiDg on tho obovo subject m 
Labour Magaxuic, ilojor D Orabain 
asks 

Are our Statesmen b g enough to settle ^ 
Edstcra problem m a big way ’ If not Ihe^j 
coing to unite the whole of the coloured 
^Dst the dominion of their white overi^g 
Not onh shall we lose the Indian E npire beca^^ 
ol the of imagination of our atatestnen ^ 
we ^all go far to unite tho whole of Asii^ pj 
l^sibiy the whole of the coloured tke 

the world in a determination to overthrew, 
white races who seem unable to <ee the 
even he who runs may read 


hluddle and Bombay 


Affairs (British) 


writes to 


}cr(iS'‘ 

hi^, been a severe critic of 
w be efficient m tki' 

neglect ot a 

t' 

Even this bubble of iaRi(*ipriev * wa^ 
appomted & the 

meat luelf Lord Lloyd, when ha w£a m ^ 
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at Oavtmor Uaachxl a v-h** a> for a 

tjortoao! ih* forffPk.atdrihm^'iy Th*»cVma 
{{a ro o.Ail (uJa"p aai the pntMU of th* p'ope 
l«3vra^. 80 :i lh\t the OoTcrnmenl aDt»iaUjJ a 
Committij.* IIm? the mott. ww Jone U u«J 
la It* oiTD xrofd* , . , 

Tha crjTin •alioa and amQ.<-m"au mala for iho 
crnluct rf tha sJn-me were a in>it uaw-irkahc 
|{fspoD<id iit> mas not doarij* dcSlaciL Mo h of 
th*» te-hnial work wulelltaai overworked 
Chief Eiecntivc i 's^ta er or wa» not done at ul 
NoLoiv be!i<‘T’*i h mself rcBpon'illa for lha ifaa 
cifeTjiioq of tha work So real cfTort »at maJa to 
seenre co'ntx.f tire tenders. 

Lrcry word la the aho^e piraaraph li frooi tha 
Coumittee s icoorL Tha schema lailrd fz-xaiiv the 
cUy a* Iho liottnm of tho sea wa^ hard and tita 
dre<]„ef orderail from I inland could oalr » >rk no 
soft day fyird I (njd * defence is that iho dis- 
trnction Utweea hard aa i soft clay was toa t<:<-hnH 
cal for him to aporcciaji S r Geor;^e [lachanta. Hie 
eipert nave such “manifist ua kre^umate* that 
the CMotziittce atrs. “it cannot nnderiian i how 
they fouQ 1 aoccpUaca at Ibmliay and l> Ihi 
\S hca S r 0 'on.a wa* oicalioned l y tho CommiUea 
afjout his fl/urci "ha preferrc<l not to atnwcr 
tha«e fioesiioai” Sir Lawless llepper was Uroitor 
of the D<.partnient. on a salary of our L>i»tii)a 
year H a annual reports, says tho Committe* 
cannot Irt juitilicd They do not present a trio 
pictnro of procrcss of the «ork and concealed 
marenal urcumitanccs _ 

Sow comes tho l<e«t part of Iho 6 (oa The 
1011)00/1 02 of the paUie foro>er six years by 
falta repaiU tho sanction of a scheme on (Lures 
dclibcrauly aiiercd and oqually dcldenkiclv over 
looked 1 y thn UomUiy Ooremmeat and tho fiovero 
mcntoflala tho ordenoc of a soft clay dredser 
to do opentioo* on hard clay the I rcakdown of 
tha scheme. inTOlriafr a loss <1 scrcral milhoos of 
poQodi— nono of tins i* dcoicd. Uut the men 
cooccracil in this were all honest says tto ^m 
miltce “setnated by the h abest molircs. They 
perpetrated— wclU only errors of judgment 


A TTaton of Sogltih-spcaking Peoples 

On 3ilr Ilcarsts advocacy of a Union 
of English speaking peoples ilr T Krishna 
ronrti makes many just obscrrations some 
of which are quoted below 


^V hat. in ll&svt.a s na ne is the (undamcolal 
d ITereoco between a non Lnalish spcakioir person 
and an Fnalish apeakinz person between a llindu 
and a Cbnstian or between a Ctiiocso and an 
American that ihoy cannot i>ea-cfullv enjoy the 
world tofCQtbcr ? Is it lievama of the d /fercoc*" in 
coloi^ in traditions, m customs that we should bo 
legarded as superior or inferior Tho hiabcst 
Urahmia of inda rccards the white mao or 
outside his own caste, as beyond Ibe 
pala lie is as toitrameotal m rauBiDR a division 


A Union of Lozhsh spcakinit races alone, while 
It might uodoubtedjy increase the matenal wealth 
ana prosperity of those races would not make for 


tlio well U. 1 C 2 of tho world l<(aa»e it would 
I are out of the new civitizatiou tto wixloui the 
niltun. the lK.aut> of the I L->t and of the nun* 
Fn« »h sjKjkius races. The I ogli'li ci^-akio. races, 
whim thei halo been dijiiD«ui*brd for tbfjr jowtr 
of or.aniutioD of koicm iicot sod of Uui while 
U ey hav o ( ruduced kruai literature an I w orks of 
art hare novir kivea lirthtua rtlikion or to a 
krtat *1 niiul «u htr The spiniual uialth of the 
word! sin tho Li>t aid the material woalili oL 
the world lies in the West and Iho union of bulk 
is the rruiranteenf the worlds happincs-s. 


‘'Chma Mast Arm” 

The foUuiving i« taken from tho I^oiidun 
In jmrer 

One of tho saddest thiuRS said to ino whilst I 
was ID China" writes Ur Charles L Jillrhon 
(I V A> quoted m T> » ( hntlian lujuter 
sai sud by th 1 I’rcsiduot of Amoy Univorsiij 
one of ihe no) leal men it has crer 1‘t.ca my 
pnvik^o to meet. Me were sittio,. on Ibo deck 
of a v'Skcl on our way to Ilooa Kon? and wo 
wcio disruastpR tho present and the f iturc of 
China Uo said China must arm Ko Oriental 
nation r-io bavo the ic. pcet of t)>o ClinsUui nations 
of tho >mt unlcM if is armed No Oriental natics 
can expert justii e at tho f asds of any ChrisUoa 
nation unless it is armed There is notbiov then, 
for us to do but to aim M o must m <«Dtrary to 
tl 0 traditions of our i>coplo and to tho priDCtilcs 
of Uio mutest of our saces in order to RPcuro 
jusiira at the hands of the nations of the ^Vest.’ 
^d I aat there in bis presence shstncfaccd and 
dumb 


Awakened China 
k\e read in T/ieJIodern H’brfcf 

Scventcco years oiro tho I rcak up of China 
was Ukco for ktanted b> the chancellories of Uio 
world 

Today Ch na can ro longer l>o rc^Hirdcd as one 
of tho slakca for which im]>crialist diplomacy can 
I lay 

hour hundred luilliou people riprcscntiDs the 
oldest— and in uianj wajs the moot civilutd— 
ntco the world has known have tautincd m 17 

i carsaa no cue would lave onliupatcd they could 
lave tautened m a century 
fcvery close student pi Chinese hislon 
rocoKauen Hat beacntli the serfaco dincracca 
Chinas diverse populations display Ihcro is a 
psychic unity reprosenfed fy a mjnad iiiaDifes 
tatwms which the casual tounss the jurblmd 
mil unit or diplomatiai can ncicr sec 

Dovu^ and outside opircsaion-railroads 
telwraihs and oiiplanes on the ono hand sn i 
amurant lulljiptf on the other hand-haio urird 
to make this psjdiic unity potent o\cu in tho 

brom China emorges a voice wl iih will locrra 
aingly iaUuoQce tho fututa It ig the voice of a 
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truly civiliz'd rational ethical Kultur made 
vibrant and threateains bv enforced stif protcctioQ 
asa DSt the mt-rt-ly animalistic Irulich octiMlics 
represenlio,? that mytliical superiontj of the 
predatory 0^ lient exallinff the jhjsical -ttliile 
blind to the more subtle ideals to which the 
Orient has sivi^n alles ani'O 


A Polish View of English speaking Peoples 

We have received from Warsaw a jour 
nal named Zjcie Wolne in which the only 
things that we could read were the following 
lines in English addressed To English 
speaking Peopl'", — 

Hav now’ 

For the others only \ou have tho moral 
commind of disarmemeat m order to bo able to 
keep easier Your uacoatrolled armed dominance 
over the world? 

Jroin the others only You require to give full 
mhts to racial and speech minorities and for 
Your elf You guard the right of opressing enormous 
peoples whgie culture is by many millema older 
than Your own ’ 

tor others You have pulpits to preach the 
suDiirae words of Chnst but for Yourself You 
pr^erve the Moloch sand lUmciiOas altars? 

Ireland Mexico Nicaragua 
The Ne®rus The Boers 
India China 

And the affair of the Mavor of Cork 
And the process of Mahatma Oandhi 
oil j A ashamed You mighty powers ? 

bull do You not reerei this sublime role of a 
•Great Arbiter of the. Wor d that the cruel War 
has awarded to You ’ 

0 ' Anglo-Sasoas 1 

Every Anglo Saxon is not like this 


Beatmg Politicals in Soviet Russia 

In a Bulletin published in Pans and 
Berlin in Mar^h there are some frightful and 
disgusting details of the treatment received 
by political pnsoaers* in Soviet Russia, some 
of which we print below The more dis 
gusting portions have been left out. 

In a cell occupied by 4 Georgian Social 
Democrats was placed the nonpartisan working 
^sbaokia The Georgians speaking Russian 
converse among themselves 

faif consequence Bejiankin 

entirely isolated and requested to be 
transferred into another cell or into solitary Hia 

nrotosteil against thi « ..i. . TOliUcals 

for about Rie to ten ol^tractmn 

they beat with thefr“ during which Ume 

doors ^‘‘eir tables and stools against the 


1 few inmules the niima was filled with 
tho siccitl guards of the (j 1* U who iraiucdialely 
forced them elves inlo the colls and Ugan 
thrauitig their contiuts nto the torndor The 
loUluals did not rcsivt not wishing to preupit-ite 
nnv llocdvhcd in view of tl o fact that the 
Tclickiats were ill armed some of thorn being 
drunk But tlio activities of the GPU guards 
did not Slop ilicix. After tho contents of the 
cells wtic all til row a out the Tthekists attacked 
tho pn«ono'« TJicv began forciblj ucdrcssing 
them tho while Uating the victims Not only the 
men lut tho Uotnon prisoners were similarly 
treated Tho j rnr codin..s in the female tells were 
accompanied wiih terrible scents of brutality 
Thej would lick up a woman bodilv one guml 
tearing off her things, anniher pulling off her 
stockings while the other Tchckiots indulged in 
market vulgants audcjnicisin 

One of tho women the S R. hshcshnevskaya 
was knocked down and beaten into unconscious 
ne«a for daring to jrotest Tho Zionist bo* laiist 
woman liollzman and* several others suffered 
similar treatment. The bocial Democrat Dalm»ky 
was badly Iteaten up for trjing to protect his 
wife Also Dicliter and his wife Yenger Even 
the SICK politicals did not escape brutal handling 

During thru dags the TchekisU continued iht 
beatings 

The usp of the toilet is allowed for only 20 
minutes— tor the occupants of each cell colloctiveiy 
ihp guards actually 'orrie themselves into the 
tpilet> oven when occupiM by women and drag 
the occupant to his cell irrespective of bis or her 
MQiiitioo The women m pa-ticular have beta 
brought ‘0 such ajiass that they now refuse togo to 
the toilet to wash up 

„ /or, some lime past the au honties of the 
Tobolsk polit isolator have been making the lives 
ot the politicals unbearably miserable The 
Anarchist prisoners occupy Cell No G and one 
momiDg about 10*30 the usual time for being 
permitted to go to the lavatory the men were 
intormed that the lavatory was engaged They 
vvaitOT patiently repeatedlj reminding the keepers 
at«ut their need This continued till 3 in the 
alteroooD though never on previous occasions was 
the toilet engaged by one person for more than 
10 minutes 


Prohibition in America 

"VYe read in Hie Intci national Student oi 
America 

Ihif business community by all 

tirnis r churcheo by the women s organiza 

&era afeliw”, Probably by the boot 
for 1 ® powerful combmaton 

£ ^ to challenge successfully 

lahni- coDsfply toi(l that American 

P^n ‘bo Iquor interests 

^’“®rica as m BnUin and does not 

MannTl It IS DOt tTUO. 

UniUd State.s 1 «Iod 2 m 
1 *? the middle class. 

Ihey belong to labor but not to tlio lower classes 
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These mea are often a»ociatcJ with chnivh Md 
^ipel These would be osamst drink Then al»o 
too raia\ wives of manuil workers aUnbuie to 
prohibiuoa the conforts of their homes to make at 
ail umversil the pro*liquor views of a limited 
nomber of labor leaders m districts where there 
are fcreisa bora workers. 

This journal shows bow owing to prohtbi 
tion health has improved crime decreased, 
droakenness decrca>ed, drinking m colleges 
decreased and economic conditions improved 
Consequently there are more homes better 
homes, less poverty, and more food (not wine 
and beer), milk and meaL 


The Soul of China 

Writing in Th^ Rfii»io of Nnltons on 
tlie Soul of China Professor Richard WiiheloiP 
observes, impart — 

The Eas*- doss not form one indivisible whole 
It 13 true thit there are soma common tnits— some 
thiOBS that are charaotenstio of all civih^atioDS 
from Coostaatmonle to Calcnlta and ToWo if ihey 
are contrast^ with \Vesteni Europe and Amonca 
The common characteristic may be brielly deRo«l 
as a holdiQS fast to the natural orofuadiues of the 
soul as aeainst the ^V estern teodenev to make life 
coDSisteoily mechanical and rational B it within 
Ui9 nnitr wo find a variety of forms of expression 

Chinese ciiilisation has already pissed throneh 
one crisis about 2 ’00 years ago At that period it 
passed throngh its niecbaoical stage Techoical 
discovenes were made and something like caji 
talism and in iustnaliam came into existence The 
old ordets fell into decay and a new anstocracy 
of wealth and power sprang no _A process of 
atomisation took place in thought The philosophy 
of Tacg Chu was a glonficatioa of tho ipdmdoal 
who would not give up oue jot or one fiUle even 
to lienefit the whole world and on the olh®r hand 
would not accept one jot or one tittle which «as 
not hi9 ja«t due Mo Ti on the other hand taught 
a rationalistic faith in an aothropotaorphic.dly 
conceived personal God, whose will it waslhat 
alt men should love one another He hoped to 
build up the fahne of so lety on the basis of this 
univer^t human love organised m the form of a 
church and oa a rationalistic system of pragmatism 
and nulitaraoism In his view that is true whi^ 
has prevailed historically that which is prac'ically 
useful, and that which corresponds to the dictates 
of common sense. _ 

As far as China s attitude towords the West is 
concerned it has gone too far in 'he reception of 
the mechanical civilisation of the West for retreat 
to be possible The Chinese want the advantages 
of mechanical industry This however means that 
capital sra and tho uprooting of the factory workers 
and their reduction to the status of a proletariat, 
most also be accepted Mhat is more the improve' 
ment of means of communication the development 
of miDiQg and the industrialisation of large tra ts 
of territory cannot fail to have its effects on the 
stniclure of Chinese society The organisation of 
the Confncun family State will necessarily bread: 


down and the atomisation of Bocitty will be the 
result 

There is no intention in China of pasMng throngh 
all the phases of c-apitalistic indusinali m, which 
caa^eil so rauch misery in Europe, m the same way 
that Europe was obliged to pass through them 
China heneilts by tho historical moment at which 
indu'>tnaiiim comes to it binco tho Russian 
Kcvolution It IS DO longer a moral possibility for 
the proletariat to be treated in so inhuman a 
fashion as in Europe m the Nineteenth Cen'nry 
Again tho Chmeso worker is not so defen* eleos 
against exploitation by the employers as tha Euio* 
pean worker was when there came without 
warning the sudden development of machinery 
and Its consquenccs China hss inherited from its 
past the power to organise The system of guilds 
of traders and craftsmen in the towns is still full 
of vitality These orgmisstioos are a further deve- 
lopment of the administrative organisati-ns of tho 
villages which are based upon combinations of 
families They constitute the germ of trade unions 
Besides the workers m China are not struggling 
without defence of help in inaiticulate misery 
They receive guidinco assistance and moral 
support from the students who feel their solidarity 
with the struggling proletariat and stand shoulder 
to shoulder with it 

A solutoD for all the problems with which 
China IS *aced i« to be fonnd in the spirit of the 
old trad lions The more the Cbineso hare become 
sceptical that ibe only salvation is to be found in 
the gospel of Europe the more they have realised 
how mu h benefit is to bo derived from their own 
past and have tended to go back to it The 
representatives of Toung China havb nndertabeO' 
the gigantic task of imptrii-iUy investigating and 
sifiiog what naiiODil and what foreign elements- 
aro good and u<-eiul and can. bo amalgamated to 
form a new svnihesis of cultures 

Let us sum up what has been said above If 
maukiod is to set itself free from the bonds of ihe 
temporal aod the local it needs two things The- 
first 19 profound penetration into its own subcons- 
cious UDiil from that beginning the wa> is opened, 
to all those living experiences to which, sccess is 
gamed lutmtively in mystical contemplaiioo This 
18 tbe contnbutiDD of the East On the other side 
mankiod needs the bringingof the free individuality 
to the utmo'-t pitch of intensity until it gams 
sufficient streogib to bear tho full pre sure ol ihe- 
exlernai woiiu This is tbe contiihution of the- 
West On this ground East and Mestmeetas 
twm brothers each of which is Ihe necessary 
complement to the other 


WiDiug Out Illiteracy in China 

Qirrenl History for April hss an inferest- 
mg arhcle on this subject by Lenning Sweet 
in the course of which he says — ’ 


Socrates d d for ihe tborel t of Gietcc. 
what I’astenr did for medical science Y C Jimea 
Yen IS doing for demcciaiy in As a 

Yen who conceived and founded the Popular 
sradualiy tcadung 320* 
UUUUUU people to lead and write at (ho rate of a 
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millioa a year at a cost to each pupil oi ninety 
SIX hours timo and to the community of the 
equivalent of 60 cents per scholar This has been 
done almost entirely by volunteer help in a 
wuntry m 'which there is no semblance of central 
Government and which has sunk into poverty 
and anarchy through fifteen years of civil war 
and brigandage 

Never before has it been possible for a Manchu 
riau coolie to learn at first liand the thoughts of 
hia countryman in Canton or for him to read 
what IS happening m Pans in Vienna in New 
lork Now millions are learning to understand the 
meaning of "^hina For the three million text 
books which Yea has sold do not merely teach 
the pupils to recognize the puzzling Chinese 
Characters they also carry lessons concerning 
lovoi of country veneration of the heroes of old 
the solidarity of the labounng classes the impenal 
ism of foreigners and the meaning of citizenship 
in a republic 


into which his kingdom is divided— Kabul, Kaoda 
bar Afghan Turkestan Herat and Badakshan 
which are ruled each by a Governor He has 
created a Khilwat (cabinet) which iscomposed of 
Sirdars (hereditary noblemen) and Khans (represen 
tahres of the people) He has also created two 
assemblies the Durbar Shabi {the Senate) and 
Kharwanm Miilkhi (Congress) Justice is adminis 
terd ly the hazi ( the District Judge ) and under 
the Kazi comes the Kotval ( Magistrate ) Tb 0 
Amir himself is the Supreme Court of App^J 
AmaniiUah Khan like Onenta’ monarchs of old 
^ atso set apart a day m the week on which 
humblest of the subjects can approach him and 
pour their grievances into his ears. 

He is something of a lingnist, because, besides 
Pustu (the people a language) and Persian (the 
court language) he speaks English and French 
He dresses in a half Oriental and half Western 
style but he takes good care that the cloth from 
which his germents are made is manufactured in 
Afghanistan , 


Afghanistan s “Modern” Ruler 
We read m the same magazine — 

AraannUah Khan is an ambitious man He has 
two objects m view to become the Caliph or 
religious head of all the Sunni Mohammedans in 
tho 'wtld and to modernize his country 

f he kmir has already taken many steps to 

JS?, object. vi7 to fuddemizo his 

K V as hi3 model and 

liko the late Mikado Mutsu Hito ho is introducing 
all Mtts of reforms m the country 

The Amir is rapidly progressing He has 
employed a large number of Turks to bring 
AfghanisUu into line with Western countnes** 
the Afahan armv is trained by Turkish officers 
charge of the Finance 
Department. But though the Amir prefers Turks 
WHO as monammedans are more agreeable to his 
people as introducers of Western civili7-»tioo it 
must not he supposed that he emoloya no Western 
peoples There are some kmencan and German 
experts ajipomtcd to guide the inlustnal aod 
TOTiincrcial activity of the country No BnlisU or 
A*'® employed be<»u«fl the amir 13 afraid 
of ^th Great Bntaia and Russia. Non olQtial 
\Vcstera jieoplcs are also taking part m ihe 
developiiipnt of Vfghanistin A Genuaa firm 
Lo nmnv ‘ German Coojcrativo 

Company ) has recently socuml monopoly of tho 
“^0 of the houQtry 
rTf for the mon^ 

Wl> of valuable minerals in kKhanistan and tho 
consulcreil by llio Aniir French 
under JL A toucher have obtained 

a-'-iisSuS 


Increasing Duration of Life 

Mr Watson Davis writes in the same 
monthly — 

notable achievements m the 
eventful half century since Pasteur has been tho 
ff«!i^®c '? ^^ 0 . average duratwa of life la the 
iT£'’;tr fo® “ the average length of 

^ ysars Public liealth experts pr^ct 
iT^iik^l *y®*^0 years of man will continue to 
lengthen as timegoes on At toe recent convention 
„ Amcncan Publio Heallh AssociaUm 
cave a schcdalo 

ofLow Us duratina of hfa sliould increaso m tho 
aSilwa I ^,*00 assuming that a hundred year 
JH^^ttamable limit. In 1930 
in.i? he 01 m 1940 Go 

75, lOSO 7B 1990 SO 
I distant time of 2100 nearly 
evCTybody should live until 04 years of age. 

pointed out that increases m 
•i?^riIo ‘ ® being made at an amazing rate 

^»ae present time The pace for tho quarter 
V® 'P years increase percentuo 
vmenas it was only 4 years per century m the 
f ^°k ^’^fbteenth centuries T^ro wall 
perhaps when men will live if not for 
much longer than tho century mark 
brn^ii ‘ho limit of Oio human 

li perhaps Professor 

human being will have an 
mir i* Vh®*! his defective and worn 

^ replaced and renowed liko those 


A Swiss on Our Congress 

4k \ cori-espoDdcnt lias contributed fc 

the Mue /utchcr AeUuug an article on Uk 
U auhatt session of the Indian Nalioiia 
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CooJ!re^», from which wo niaVo the followios 
cxtiacts — 


People prf'Tioii-'ir nakoown to lU mcmiKn 
haTo cejnjed bnc( penods o( amazlc^ popalantT 
only tn M forsotlca thfl follawiiiff A 

r'w-itcal exataplo Atima Ito^ant iha thovjoolu-^t 
As early as this lidi altoekr'l lh<“ 
Hnii^b OnTPmm''nt to In la la a mmphlct eatitl<yl 
/'/ijtfln'i / m/h- Id 1016 *ho appeare«l. 
aIrno4 niuDROiincoil «itha plan for fscnodtito 
horno ralo whtfh sho pors wled the Cont.re^s to 
frilono by a heav> majority At the session m 
TiJctitta lato m 1017 sh" was Plrcto-l nrisiIcoL 
It it sh* raaiiHol from the star;a as saJ Icnb aa 
she had appearcl an I no tonuer figures amootr 
the Conzresa leaders. Tha All brothers have had 
a somewhat similar cxDcncaee. 

This years attenUnee which wai al»o it flee 
thousand includm? spectators, was not as tanre as 
at somo previous sessions lut when we onosuler 
that tho dcicsates hal to make an oxeepiinnally 
low jnnnjey at their own oipoose m onVr m 
attend it was most rroditaHe V numW of those 
with whom I talkal spent three dajs an I three 
nahUootho railway to revh Oauhafi which is 
twenty hours railway journey north-east of 
Calcavtv the nsartAt bran city 

\ place was rc»enod for bly dokintes and 
their children Theso forme-1 a t nsht aa I Itarm 
ins cm ID Many ol the women were reraarVa'ly 
heaitilnl and. as they sat them on their mat* 
th«c llowinc bnsht carcncMs mvl« (hens seem 
like a TonUh'o noseciy m the snowy throne The 
Aisamitn women, who were naturally out in force 
ara amnne the loveliest in India. 

Ma<lamo Saroimi Vtul i tho poetess, who iiko 
Oaolhi has rcsilcl in that enstincnt followed 
Oandhi with one of tho most brilliant ao I apnoalinc 
adlresscs of the Concresa. She pietureil with 
yivid ardent wcr-U and a creat wealth of literary 
llciires (ho conlition of tho Indian settlers m 
Afness Fvery sentenco was p>rfcctly romdoJ aod 
■complete. Her address was a com ot extemporane' 
-oils clouocDce 


Heart Tbanderiags Loud speaber 
The Ltierary Dtgext notes — * 


An elcctno sfethoseopo with radio loud speaLen 
atlachcl TumVlcd and roared recently wiih thn 
noise of homan hcart-lwiaManipIifieJ ’0000()00000 
times in ils Trst cl oicnl dcnioastnlion stlho 
llQivcmty of I’ennsvlviQia, naje a 1 hitodelpbia 
dispsfeh to the New liork Utrall Itilnine 

Two hunlrcd memlcrs ol the luntnt tlaas of 
the ilcdieal School took notes as tho dull roarinc 
of the hearts of eiaht patients of tile nniveraiH 
hospital one at a time revcrl>crated tbnnichoat 
the hospital auditoniim 

The patients all of whom aro alTlicled with 
TOme lotm 01 peart ailment, wero wheeled "no 
by one on thmr leds into tho center of tho 
amphitheater bca'do tho huco apparatus flanked ly 
two farce, rocUnirular lo id sficakers and had tho 
stethogco^po placed on Ihcir chests 

As the first patient was hooked up with the 


78—12 


rodoliko appara'us. a tumluoz as of distant 
tbun ler filloil tho room. , , ^ , 

That i tho hi.ax( beat.’ eipUmol Dr C J 
OamUiz, a I'.taat ins'nictor m pharmacolii,:>. who 
with IL k Hopkins, of Uia laboratoiej of tho Dell 
Iclerhoao Cumixm> New ^ork m cuarkO of tho 
heart ticat ami tiller conduetoil fhi ua»3 

Thu 13 ampUhed lUtWOtWOOtW times.’ said 
Dr Oomble 

"Tho roann,: was irregular as if a mn wero 
poun lin.; 03 a Usrrel with a hammer, altcmatmff 
tho Inters al between tho gtroke.s. . 

Ur Oarotle cxpbincd that the micmao v. as 
tho result of scrco tears woik la tho H II 
Company lal>omtoncs It was dovigcd cspoaally 
to coabio students to bocomo familiar withjieirt 
noun Is m duvnoiis Tho dcmoustfaliOQ, Dr 
Gamble oud was its debut la actual work. Heart 
boats hiso tx-vo hc.aM over tho radio before I ut 
ihia was tho first timoUio beats hat 0 l>cca amplified 
to s ich an extent. 

"Di(!-‘renrci In the heart licats of the setcxnl 
iiaUents wero diseerniblo to tho Uy auUwr bomo 
hearts fi<nt njiJly slow in,f up when tho patient 
held hts Ireaih momcotanly at tho rcuuc- 1 of Dr 
Qanitlo. Others wero irrc,;ular 

*Th« most mtercstme t aUefll was a Mxtecn- 
year-xiU huh school bo> Uo ftrinncd whoa ho 
heard hu own heart beats pouodinz into bis care, 
watched Uio llaikboinl clurt of his hearts 
(uacuotuns and wared lus h.aad lU a cheer) icood* 
by as ho was wheeled out ‘ 


Baddbism id Leningrad 
T)ie Tinluih DiuWiisl announces — 


PrcparatJOQS aro well under way for the 
opcomic 10 Ix-ninzrvl of a sficcial insiitutioa for 
tho stndy ol Buidlusm. Its cstal hshment with 
tho status ol on Academy will mark it out as 
tho only institution of its kind m tho world 

"It Will lio crmnised m four doraartmonts— - 
fapaocse Inlian Chinese, JlonKolian -at tho 
head of which will bo four eminent Sanskrit 
Scholars, one from oarh of tho natiouiUtics 
mentioned Tho Sonet Government has lomo 
Initial cost an I (triarantcos tho Institution finaa- 
cialty for tho futuro " 

Ut US hojio that tho British people too will 
follow this CTand czamplo and study more caro- 
liillj tho Doclnno nl Uvo and Compassion 
cnunciatod by tho Buddlia Qaulam oyer 2 jOO 
years aco 


A Hesolutioa Urging Prohibition 

AccorUioc to AbUn tho Excculivo 
CommittcQ of iho Prohibition Teagno ol 
Inaia has passed tho followinjj resolution — 
Tho Fxecutivo CommilfcQ of the Uiinio iwwrvl 
nlaciDir on^rcconljls cleaT anS^n- 
SfmT! that tho total Ptohil ilion of Urn 
tiaflio in alcoholic liquors and poiMiaoiu dross. 
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except for medical and industnal purposea ehoald 
be the goal of the Eicise pilicy of the Imp'nal 
Government, all Provincial Governmenta and the 
Governments of Indian btatea Keeping in viev? 
the difhcolti&> of the introduction of national pro 
hihilton a period of ten vears is sufficient for th 9 
purpose m the opinion of the Committee The 
hnancial diQlcaity must be met partly by redaction 


of expenditure and partly by alternative method> 
of taxation The Imperial and Local Govcrnmeats. 
Bhoald bs urged to recast as early as possible the- 
present scheme of finance so as to eUminate Excise 
levenuo from the country’s financial system 

Toe resolution farther demindel the immsdiate 
introduction of local option laws by which to- 
ascertma the wishes of the people m this matter 



SHIVAJI 


019 


of a cotsplefe aod «elf coofaiDed kingdom 
seemed to hare faded into a dim distant 
and almost forgotten memory. Tbu«, nben 
ID 1669 60, a poor, friendless, hambly born 
jontb of thirty two set himself to face at 
once the might of the 'Moghal empire (then 
ID its noon day splendour) and the nearer 
hostility of Bi]apnr '’which had been the 
“Qaeen of the Deccan” for nearly a century, 
and whose internal decay was not yet 
visible to any human eye), — ho seemed to be 
the maddest of all mad men No one conld 
foresee in 1660 what the Moghal empire 
would Sint to m 1707 , as yet it was res- 
plendent with all the prestige of Shah 
Jahan’s victorious and magoidcent reign 
Sbivsji bad no brother Hindn cbieftain to 
help him nor even a Muhammadan Coart 
which could have ventured to give him an 
asylum in rase of defeat, from Mogbal 
vengeance In embarking on war in 1660 
he, therefore, as the English sayiog is 
** burnt his boats” and made retreat im 
possible for bimsel! 

The result m fourteen years was that be 
did found a State, be did make bimself a 
felly independent sovereign (ChhalrapaU) 
Therefore, there can be no denying the fact 
that be was as the ancient Greeks woold 
bate called him, ‘^a king among meo ” — one 
endowed with the divine instinct or genius 


III 

Sbivaji founded and maintained a sove- 
-reigo State in the face of cnparallelled diffi- 
culties and the opposition of the three 
greatest Powers of India id that age — the 
Mugbals the Bijapuris and the Poitoguese 
But did he succeed in creating a nation ^ 
"Let us appeal to history for the answer 

A century and a half after Sbivaji the 
Maratba State fell before tbe impact of 
'Eoglaud Its political conditioo is grapbi 
cally described by an exceptionally talented 
and shrewd Scotch contemporaiy Sir 
Thomas Munro writes 

18 Dec 1817'-“! have already got pocsessHm 
of a C0D«iderabIe number of places in this distnet 
entirely ty the assistance of the inhabitants of 
whom nwe-lenlhs at least 3'e m onr favour All 
that ihe icbabitants had requested was that they 
should not be transferred to any [Maraths] jagii- 
-dar” IGlng iii 221J 

19 May, 1818— “No army was ever more com- 
pletely destroyed than the Peshwas infantry Of 
the few who escaped [after tbe fall of Sbolamr] 
with their arms the jjieater part were disarmed or 
billed by Ike country people.” [Olcii;, iu.256) 


Let us try to imagine a parallel m 
Europe The Germans, provoked to war by 
the imbecile French Emperor Napoleon Ilf, 
have invaded France The French soldiers, 
after a disastrons defeat at Worth or Mars 
La Tour are escaping to their homes before 
tbe enemy, and they are “disarmed or killed 
by the country people” Is such an event 
conceivable ? If not, then tbe conclosioa is 
irresistible that tbe French are a nation, but 
the Marathas were not even after a century 
and a half of Hindupat Padshaht, or a 
purely national Government without any 
foreign admixture or control 

What was the attitude of the higher 
classes, the natural leaders of the people in 
Maharashtra, during the national disaster of 
of 1818 ? Let Mnnro again speak 

Most of the Southern lagirdars would I be- 
be leel! pless^ to &aa a decent pretezt ter 
getting out of it [le. the war in which they 
were ataading by the side of the Peshwa.) ’ 
lOlcia in SW) 

We have la out favour vntb the exception 
of a few disbanded horsemen and tbe immediate 
servants of ihe lale Government almost tbe whole 
body of tbe people We have all the trading, 
maDufaclunog and agnculturat classes * lOleig 
u 270] 


IV 


Tbe Maratba failnre to create a nation 
even among their own race and m their 
small corner of India, requires a searching 
analysis ou the part of tbe Indian patnot 
no less than the earnest student of Indian 
history And for such an analysis we have 
to go down to the roots, to tbe social con- 
ditiou of Sbiveji's time 

A deep study of Maratba society, indeed 
of society throughout India, — reveals some 
facts winch a^b popularly ignored We 
realise that the greatest obstacles to Sbivaji’s 
success were not Mughals or Adil Shahis, 
Siddis or Fjnngis, but his own countrymen, 
— just as m his last year he could have 
truly «aid m the words of Tennyson’s dying 
Ling Arthur 

My hon^e bath been my bane 

First, we cannot blink tbe truth that the 
dominant factor in Indian life— even today 
DO less (ban in the 17th century, — is caste* 
and neither religion nor country Bv caste 
must not be understood the four broad 
mv^ODS of the Hindn®, — which exist only in 
the text books and airy philosophical generalisa- 
tions -delivered from plalfoims. The caste 
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that really counts, the division that is a 
living force, is the sub division and sub sub- 
division into lODumerable small groups called 
shalhas or branches (more correctly twigs, 
or I should say, leaies , — they are so manv') 
— into which each caste is split up and 
within which alone marrying and giving in 
mamage eating and drinking together take 
place The more minute and parochial a 
caste subdivision, the more it is of a reabty 
in society, while a generic caste name like 
Brahman or even a provincial section of it 
like Dakshiiia Btahman does not connote 
any united body or homogeneous group 
Apart from every caste being divided into 
rantually exclusive sections by provincial 
differences there are still further subdivisions 
(among the members of the same caste in 
each province) duo to differences of districts, 
and even the two sides of the same hill or 
nver* And each of these smallest subdivi- 
sions o! the Brahman caste is separated from 
the other sub divisions as completely as it 
IS from an altogether different caste like the 
Vaishya or Shudra. Eg the Kanyakubja 
and Sarayu pan Brahmans of Northern India, 
the ITonkanastha and Deshastha of Maha- 
rashtra. 

Tbeso aro live issues of Indian society 
Whore three Karhare Brahmaas (to take only 
one example) meet together they begin to 
whisper about their disabilities under the 
Chitpaiaus A I’rabhu stranger in a far off 
town would at once bo wUcoraed by lb© 
local Prabhu society of the town, ignoring 
the other members of the visiting party 


ancestor of a higher caste, sanctity or learn- 
ing than Shahji? No Both families had 
gained wealth power and social prestige by 
serving the same Muhammadau dynasty, but" 
the Mores had been eight generations earlier 
in the 6eld than the Bhonsles * It was 
exactly as if the grandson of a Rao Bahadur 
created by Lord Caaaing were to sneer 
at a Rao Bahadur created by Lord Reading 
as an upstart 

Thus, even the smallest sub division of a 
caste was further subdivided, and a united 
nation was made one degree still lesS- 
possible The same forces, the same beliefs, 
the same false pride in blood, are operating 
among us to day Without the completest 
freedom of marriage within a population — 
and not the much advertised Aryan Brotherhood 
lutercaste dinners (on vegetables’) — that 
population can never form a nation Engluh- 
meo of to day do not consider their blood as 
defiled when they say in the words of their 
late poet laureate 

“Saxos and NoRiIA^ and Da>'E aeb wA” 
Where caste and kulimsm reign, merit* 
cannot have full and free recognition and the 
community cannot rise to its highest possible 
capacity of g^catnes^ Democracy is incon- 
ceivable there, because tho root pnnciplo of 
democracy is the absolute equality of every 
member of tbe demos 

The rank le but the guinea’s stamp 
A mao s the gold for all that. 

Without tho abolition of all distioctions of 
caste, creed and kulinism, a nation cannot 
como into being And further, without eternal 
vigilance m national education and moral 
uplift. DO nation can continue on tho face of 
tho earth 

This duty tho Maratha Stato never 
attempted to perform, nor did any voluntary 
agency undertako it 
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Balaji Atji ( of the Prabha caste ) infested 
his son with the sacred thread for which 
he was excommunicated by the Brahmans 
^Yhlchevet side had the rights of the case 
one thing is certain namely, that this 
internally torn community had not the 
stne qua tion of a nation 

l\or did Maharashtra acquire that sine 
qua 7ion ever after The Peshwas were 
Brahmans from Konkan and the Brahmans 
of the upland { Desh ) despised them as 
less pure m blood Tho result was that the 
State policy of Maharashtra, instead of being 
directed to national ends was now degraded 
into upholding the prestige of one family or 
social snb division 

Shivaji bad besides almost to the end of 
his dAjs to struggle againsi the jealousy 
scorn indifference and even oppoaition of 
Maratha families his equals in caste sub 
dmsiou and once m fortune and social 
position — whom he had now outdistanced 
The Bhonsle Savants ofYadi theYadavs of 
Sindhkbed the Mores of Javli and (to a lesser 
extent) the Nimbalfeacs despised aud kept 
aloof from the upstart gcandsoa of that 
Malojt whom some old men still living 
remembered to have seen tilling his fields 
like & Ktmbt ' Shivajis own brother 
Yyaokoji fongbt against turn in the invasion 
of Bijapnr m 1666 

YU 

Thirdly there was no national spirit, no 
patriotism in the true sense of the term 
among the Maratna people to as’^ist Shivaji 
and hasten his snccess Xot to '^peak of 
the common people who patiently and 
blindly tilled a grudging soil all tbeir 
lives, — many of the higher and middle class 
Maratha families were content to serve 
Muslim rulers as mercenaries tbrougbont the 
Cbhatrapati or royal period of their history, as 
their descendants did the English aliens by 
deserting Baji Bao II And why ? Because 
in that troubled divided society with century 
after century of the clash of rival dynasties 
and rapid dissolution of kingdoms land was 
the only unchangeable thing in an ever cbang 
IDS world The ownership of land — or what 
amounted to the same thing the legal ngbt 
to a village headmans dues — was the only 
form of wealth that could not be quickly 
robbed or squandered away bat could be 
left as a provision for unborn generations of 
descendants. Dynasties did change, but the 


cooqueror Usually respected tho grants of 
his fallen predecessor 

It has been well said of tho Scottish 
Highlanders that, after the Jacobite risings of 
the IStfa century they could forgive to tho 
Kauovenan Government tho hanging of their 
fathers but not the taking away of their 
lands 

Such being tho economic bed rock on 
which Maratha society rested it naturally 
followed that fief luataii) was dearer than 
patna sua desh and a foreign Power 
which assured to the watan dar the possession 
of lus land was preferred to a grasping 
national king who threatened to take away 
the watan or enhance bis demand for revenue 
As Munro writes — 

The Patwardhans and the Desii of Eittoor 
will be secured m the enjoyment of their posses 
s 003 Iby the British conquerors), instead of being 
expose to constant attempts to dimin sli them 
33 when under the dom nion of the Peshwa 
[u 12671 

Even Sindur [of the Ohorpare family] was in 
daoser of treacherous seizure by Baji Rao II 
dunos h 3 pitcnmages to the river [iii 23o ) 

The same clinging to land which was 
quite natural and jastifiable m that age — 
drew many Deccani families to the Mughal 
standard against Sbivaji and Sbambhu]] and 
kept them faithful to the alien so long as 
the Mughal Empire did not tarn hopelessly 
bankrupt and weak as it did after 17Q7 
There coold therefore be no united Maha 
rashtra under Shivaji as there was a united 
Scotland under Robert the Bruce Shivajt 
had to build ou a loose sandy soil 

VIII 

But the indispensable bases of a sovereign 
State he did lay down and the fact would 
have been established beyond qaestion if his 
life had not been cut short only six years- 
after fais coronation He gave to bis own 
dooiioions in Maharashtra peace and order 
at least for a time Iiow order is the 
beginning of all good things as disorder is 
the enemy of civilisation progress and 
popular happiness 

But order is only a means to an end. 
The next duty of the State is to throw 
careers open to talent (the motto of the 
French Revolu ion of 1789) to give employ 
ment to the people by creating and expand 
ing through SUte-effort the various fiplds 

for the exercise of their ability and energy 

economic, administrative diplomatic, militiy^ 
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Enancial and even roecbanical In proportion 
as a State can educate the people and carry 
out this policy, it will endure Competition 
•with the prize for the worthiest,— modified 
■partly by the inexorable rules of caste and 
-status and the natural handicap of the medi»Tal 
•conditions of the then society, — was introdu- 
ced into Shiva] I’s State 

The third feature of a good State, ii* 
freedom in the exercise of religion, -was 
realized in Shivaji’s kingdom He vrent 
further, and though himself a pious Hindu 
he gave his State bounty to Muslim saints 
and Hindu sadhus without distinction, and 
respected the Quran no less than this own 
Scriptures 

But his reigu was too brief and bis 
dynasty too short lived for the world to cee 
the full development of his constructive 
statesmanship and political ideals Thus it 
happened that on the downfall of the Hindu 
^wara] in ilahara^htra, a very acute foreign 


observer could remark (evidently about 
its outlying parts and not the homeland) — 
‘The Mabratta Government from its foundation 
has been one of devastation It never relinquished 
the predatory habits of its founder It was con- 
tinually destroying all within its leach, and never 
repainng” 

Illuaros letter, 11 Sep 1818 Gleig iii 2761 
For this result Shivaji’s blind successors 
at Satara and Puna were to blame, and not 
he In that early epoch and in his short 
span of life, he could not humanly be expect- 
ed to have done otherwise 

Today, after the lapse of three centuries 
from ins birth a bistonau taking a broad 
survey of the diversified but ceaseless flow 
of Indian history, is bound to admit that 
though Sbivaji’s dynasty is extinct and his 
State has crumbled into dust, yet he set au 
example of innate Hindu capacity (superior to 
Baojit Singhs in its range! and left a name 
which would continue to fire the spirit and 
be aspired to as an ideal for ages yet unborn 


BINDD’S SON 

Bt bABAT CHANDRA CHATTERJEE 


A BO^DT ten days after Bindu’s return from 
her father’s house, one aflernoou 
Annapurna entered her room and called 
Lahotobou » ’ Chhotobou was sitting sileDtly 
in front of a pile of soiled linen 

comn V washerman 

Mmo:- Chhotobou did not speak Annapurna 
vtaT tbs oiprcssiou on her face and 

What has happened?" 

'’Oinlcd out with her Anger Iwo 
P'W'iilh' ends and said, "Ihcy »eio in 
Amuiyas coat pocket." 

Annapnrna stood speechless. 

• Did,' 1 ’'“f ‘ '"'P ‘'"e ““•! ■‘■"1 

til 1 ’.k myself at your feet , cither 

send^them .nay or let ns go mid iVo eUei 

Annaputna could net sav anvihinr- 

stood siUnlly-.nlnle, 5hen Irent 

In the etening amulja rctninid from 


£„■ H d'* “"'i "e”‘ eel <0 PleJ 

say a word. Bhairab. the, 
Si. '"“Plained that Naren- 

habu had slapped him without any cause 

tellDidi" "“>• ennii ‘0" ““li 

a l.Hli. I'l "‘“J? Madhab attempted 

J ° "H'’” "hanging, got scolded and 
thi ™'* ll° Anoapnrna of alt 

[1° “'“bors "t the family had any idea of 
stomi that was brewing 
tirtSd gb" passed the wholo evening 
tortured by suspense , then Anding her alone” 
Chhotobou by the hafd and said 
in a voice cd entreaty, “Whatever it might be, 
b.°°k *"■ <*» pas'!"” him this 

once I Or get him to one side and giro him 
a good scolding" 

Bicdu 'aid, Ho is not niy son I know 
that, so do you co what is the uso of saying 
a lot of words for nothing. Didi ^ ’ 

Annapurna in'istiJ, “No, you aro his 
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loolher, not 1 , it is to you that I haro given 
him ” 

“When he was young I hav® fed hitn and 
dressed him. Now he has grown up, ha is 
TOur son ; tale him back, giro mo my 
freedom” So saying Biodu went away 

At night Amulya came to sleep with 
Annapurna. He was on the verge of t^ts 
Annapurna understood the matter and 
was annoyed. She asked. “Why hare you 
come here? Go away, I am telling you, go 
away ' ’ 

Amnlya turned round and found his father 
asleep on the bed. He did not say another 
word and went away 

In the morning Kadam, the maid, went 
to clean the kitchen and found Amulya fast 
asleep at one corner of the verandah on a 
pile of cow-dung fire-lighters. She ran to 
Hindu and brought her to the place 
Annapurna was also awake , she too came 
and stood there 

Hindu said sharply, "Did you dnvo him 
away at night, Bara Qinni ? lie spoils year 
sleep, doesn’t he ?” 

Seeing her son lu thatcoodition, Anoapuroa 
was deeplv paiuod and tears of remorse 
clouded her eyes, but Hindu’s cruel rcboLe 
made her lose her temper absolutely She 
cned, “Xothiog pleases you so much as 
siiolnng your own guilt on to others’ 
shoulders ” 

Hindu lifted np the hoy and found be 
had a temperature Sho said, “If one hes 
oat in the open the whole night at this lime 
of the year, one is bound to get fever It 
will be a blessing now, if he gets well 

Annapurna anxiously leant forward and 
said, “Fever, did you say ? Ij^t me sea” 

Hindu pushed her band away roughly and 
said, “L«ave him alone, you needn’t see if 
he has got fever” So saying, she picked up 
the sleeping child with ease, cast a poisooons 
glance at Annapurna and went to hey room 
Amulya got well in about five or six days, 
hot Hindu did not pardon her sister in law 
her fault. She did not oven speak to her 
nicely after incident Annapuroa 

undeTstood everything, but kept silent Xor 
could she forget how Hindu had put all the 
hlaraa upon her before the whole house This 
she someh iw blurted out one day to 
Eloke^hi. “Ills fever was due to Cbbotobon 
It IS his good fortune that be did not die” 
Elokeshi did not delay a mioote to bear 
the tale to Bindn Hiodu heard it but said 
nothing That she had heard it was known 


only toElokeshi. Hindu now slopped all con— 
\eri>ation with Annapnrna For the last few' 
daya things were bting moved to the other* 
house, to morrow they would go over to the 
new hooso Jadab was staying m that houso- 
with the boys, Madbab was away on a casa 
He too was not at homo when something 
tcTTibla happened The teacher had come 
in the evening, Hindu suddenly had an- 
idea and bad him colled before her Sbo 
said, “From to-morrow please go to the 
other bouse to teach the boys.” The teacher 
was going away after a respectful, ‘All 
right,” ivhen Hindu asked him, “And how- 
la jour pupil getting on with, his lessons 
now-a-days ? ’ 


The teacher an»wered. “Ho is always 
plod at study, ha stands first in his class 
every lima” 

Hindu agreed, ‘That is true But bo has 
learnt to smoke cigarettes these days ” 

The teacher was astonished, “Learnt to- 
smoke cigarettes ? ’ 

Ihe next moment ho himself added, “n’ell, 
there is nothing surprising lo that , childreo 
learn what they see ” 

“Whom has be seen to smoke ? ’ *' 

The teacher kept gnieL Hindu said, 
“Please inform his father about this,’' 

The teacher agreed by nodding his headi 
and said. ‘Take, for instance, this other affair 
about a week ago. they entered the garden 
of an Orissa man near the school, plucked 
bis maiig;oes untimely thrashed him and 
creab-d no end of a row” 

Hindu held her broath and asked, ‘What 
happened then ?” 

“The Oriya complained to the headmaster ; 
he fined them ten rupees and pacified the* 
man with the money ” 

Hindu could not believe it She asked 
“Was ray Amulya in it ? Where could 
have got the money ?” 

The teacher answered, “That I don’t know 
but ho too was in it Nartn bibu of this 
hou»o was there, as well as some three or four 
wicked boys of tho school I have heard all 
this from the headmaster” 

Bindu asked. 'And the money f Has it 
been realised ?” 

ITS®' litaid that also” 

AH r.shl you can go- U,„J„ j 
where she was, she could only utter Tn a 
whisper. Who ts so daring |h,s 
js would giro him tho money without 
felling me 1 Sho was already i, i 

temper^ as a result of her < 
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Annapunia. This fresh provocatioa drore 
her to desperation 

She got up and went straight to the 
kitchen Annapurna was catting up vege- 
tables tor the night’s dinner She looked up 
and into Chbotobou’s clouded face 

Bindu asked, “Didi, have you given any 
money to Atnulya recently ?” 

Annapurna was fearing this Her tongue 
dried m her month She asked, “Who told 
you ? ’ 

Bindu said. That is not so very im- 
portant The important point is how you 
could Rive the money and how he could 
take it from you ” 

Annapurna was silent 
Bindu continuod, “You do not want it 
that I keep him m discipline that is why 
you have kept this secret from me What- 
ever he might do, Amulya would never lio 
to his seniors You gave the money knowing 
all , isn’t it so ?” 

Annapurna said slowly, “Yos, it is so But 
pardon him this tune I am begging itofyon” 
Bindu was burning withm her heart She 
cried. 'This time * I am pardoning for ever 
I shall not say anything more I shall utter 
one iiDal woriil would not sudor him go tothe 
dogs like this, inch by inch, bolore my own 
ojos—let him go wrong altogether But what 
audacity you have ! ’ 

The loat word pricked Annapurna rather 
< sharply , still she kept quiet But t^ho more 
Bindu talked, the more angry she was 
getting Bindu cried again. “For every 

thing you ha>o your one eternal pose of 
innocenco and say. 'p&tdoQ Imn this Urao 
only’ , but the fault is not so much bis os 
yours I shall nover pardon you *’ 

Tho servants of the household were all 
listening to the battle of words from under cover 

Annapurna could stand it no more She 
cned, “What will you do ? Hang me by 
tho neck ' ’ 

Ttio hro received added fuel BmJu 
flared up liko gun powder and said, “That i» 
tho right pumstiincnt for you.” 

“I'Q t my entno this that I have given 
uy own son a couplo of rupees’ ’ 

ords brought in words , Uiuda forgot 
Uio nam ivsuo aud digresc>cd, “Why should 
you giro oven that mur^? Where docs tlie 
noniy o->mo from to bo wasted,” 

Aunapunia taid, “And dootyoil waste 
mom y . ' 

"I waste tay own money, and whoso 
Bt.ufy do jcu waste, may I know’’ 


At this Annapurna became fearfully angry. 
She was the daughter of a poor family and 
ttought Bindu was referring to her poor 
ongin She got up and cried, “You may be 
the daughter of a rich man, but don’t be 
conceited enough to think that other people 
could not even spend two rupees ” 

Bmdu retorted, 'T am not so conceited, 
but you had better think whose money you 
spend oveu if you give away a pice.” 

Annapurna shrieked, “Whose money I 
spend' How dare you say such things? Go 
away from my presence at once'” 

Bindu said, “Go away I shall — in the 
morning, but can't you see whose money 
you spend ? Don't you know whose income 
you live upon?” 

Having blurted out this Bindu suddenly 
became silent 

Annapurna’s face had gone deathly pale. 
She looked awhile, without a flicker of her 
eyelashes at Bindu, then said, We are 
living upon your husband’s locome I am 
your bondmaid and servant aud my husband 
IS your slave and serf This is what is in 
your mind, isn’t it? Why hadn’t you said 
so before this ? ’ 

Her lips trembled She bit her lips hard, 
nod continued after a moment’s siloiice, 
“Where wore you Chhotobou when he {moan- 
ing her own Imsband) never even purchased 
two garments at a timo so that his younger 
brother might go to school ? Where wero you, 
again, whoo ho rebuilt this parental cottage 
after it was burnt down, cooking his 
meals and living under a tree?” 

As she said this, her eyes overflowed with 
tears She wiped her eyes with tho ond 
of her sari and continuod, "If ho had only 
known what you had in your mmd, ho would 
never have passed his days m oaso iiko this 
—eating opium and dozing away with tho 
pipe of bis hooka in his mouth— ho is not a 
mao of that Ij po ' Your husband knows him, 
tho gods m heaven tooiv him ' And you 
have insulted him to*day by making mo an 
occasion ! ' 

Annapurna s breast heaved at this insult 
to her husband. She said, * U is a good 
thing that you hivo told mo how yyu feel 
about It Sati killed herself when her 
husband was insulted by her father, I am 
bUng this solemn oath that I would rather 
cam my living bj working as a cook, than 
touch your food ' \\ nat have you dono— 
you liavo insulted him ’ ' 
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Jast at this tuomeat Jadab came into the 
conrt yard and called, ‘Barabou •” Her 
husband’s roice roused her emotions to a 
storm She rushed out and said, “Ob shame, 
shame, the man who cannot feed bis own 
wife and child — why can’t he get a rope 
to hang himself with’” 

Jadab was thoroughly non plussed He en- 
quired ID a dazed voice, Why, what has 
happened?” 

‘ What has happened ? Nothing at all 
Ghbotobou said it quite clearly to day that I 
was her maid and you her servant ” 

Inside the room, Bindn bit her tongne 
and put her Qogers in her ears m shame 
Annapurna wept as she said, ‘I have no 
right to give even a pice to anybody— and 
I have to hear all this while you are alive ' 
I am taking this solemn oath in front of 
yon , if I ever again eat their food may 
I eat the head of my own son ’ 

To Bindu’s stanned senses the fearful 
words came faintly, as if from a loog distance 
She nttered a half articulate, '‘What have 
you done, Didi ’” Then suddenly fainted and 
collapsed again after about twelve year^. 

( : ) 

Everrbody bad come to the new house 
except Jadab Annapurna and Amnlya. 
Among ontaiders bad come Bindu s aunt 
her annts daughter and grand cbildreo, her 
parents, their servants etc., etc. The whole 
house was full up Bindu appeared a bit npset 
on the day of their arrival , but it passed 
oQ from the day after That ADoapoma 
would coma the moment her anger vanished, 
Bindu had not the least doubt about She 
put herself wholeheartedly info making 
arrangements for the religious ceremony and 
the feast which would take place 

Her father asked, "How is if, little mother, 
that I don’t see your son ?” 

Hindu answered laconically, ‘He is in 
the other house” 

The mother enquired. Your sister m law 
couldn t come isn t it so ? ’ 

Bindu said, “\o ’ 

She then herself explained ‘Jf everybody 
Mme away, who would stay over there ? 
One could not very well shut up one’s 
ancestral home could one ? ’ 

Bindu quietly went after her own work. 
Jadab used to come every evening these 
days, sit outside and make enquiries about 
everybody , but he never came insid& 
79—13 


The night before the sanctification ceremony 
(of the new house) he called Elokeshi aud 
was enquiring about various things of her. 
Bindu witnessed all this from a safe corner 
Her brother in law had been more than a 
father to her He used to call her “mother” 
and not ‘bouma” as is customary. How often 
had she carried her little complaints to bun 
when she had quarrels with her sister- 
in law He had never decided against her 
To day she could not face him , for a 
great shame separated her from him Jadab 
went away Bindu wept bitterly in a secret 
comer gagging herself with her sari— the 
house was full of all sorts of people , they 
might bear her 

Next morning Bindu had her husband 
called in and, when he arrived, said, “It 13 
getting late, the priest is waiting, why has 
not Bara Thakur (Jadab) come yet ?” 

Uadhab was astonished, ‘Why, what do 
you want with bun ? ’ be asked ” 

Bindu was even more astonished , she 
said, What do I want with him ’ Who 
else IS going to conduct everything, if be 
doeso t come ? ’ 

Madhab said, Either I or our brother in- 
law Priyanath Babu will have to do it Dada 
cannot come” 

Bindu said angrily, ‘Tou can t say ‘Dada 
cannot come’ and have done with it While 
be 13 present, who else has the right to 
take (he lead in snch things ? No, no it 
cannot be— I will not allow anyone else to 
perform the ceremony 

lladhab said “Then the ceremony had 
better not take place He is not at home 
he has gone to work” ’ 

“All this IS Bara Ginnis doing' I see 
that sift too will not come.” So saying 
Bindu went away tearfully To her the 
religious ceremony, the festivities the 
merrymaking all became aimless and unreal 
m a moment For three days it had been 
her only thought that Bara Thakur would 
come and so would Didi and Amulva. 
Only she knew how much she had built 
upon this hope of her» while she bad been 
going through the days labours. How 
swnre she was m her faith ' And now 
husband the 

whole thing vanished like a mirage and her 
fruitless laboura rested on her shonlders 
like a burden of heavy stones 

Elokeshi came and said ‘Givb 

the key of the store-room, Chhotobon , the 

confectioner has come with the sweets ” 
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Bmda said vreanly, “Keep them somewhere 
now^ Tbalurjhi , I shall see to it later on” 
“Where sh^l I keep them, the crows 
will be at them at once.” 

“Then throw them away", Hindu said and 
went eUewhete 

Aunty came and enquired, “Hindu, if you 
would just show them how much dough they 
should prepare for the morning ” 

Hindu answered with an expression of dis- 
pleasure m her face, ‘What do I know 
about the quantity of dough required ^ Too 
are experts in household woik you ought to 
know ” 


Aunty exclaimed in surprise, ‘Jest bsten 
to her ' How should 1 know bow many 
persons will dine here 

Hindu gat angry, “Then go and ask him" 
(meaning her husband) You should have seen 
Didi at work — when Amulya was beia® given 
his holy thread, the whole town dined °at onr 
place dunng three whole days, but she never 
o°ce sa^ Cbhotobou jUst do this, or arrange 
that Her one little bone contained more 
ability than that found in all the people in the 
house put together So saying she went 
into another room Eadaa came and said. 
Hidi, Jamal Babu is saying the clothes for 
the ceremony— Before she could 6oish 
Bmda cned out, alaughter me and eat me 
up all of you* Go away from here at once ' ’ 
Kadam ran away promptly 

A little later Madhab came and called 
her sereral time. "I say. do yon hear“ 
andu came nv closer to him and said 

t' rrn 5°' I "-ont' 

Won t. Will that do 

amazed. Bindu 
TOO ^0 to me ’ HAk' me 
by the neck ^ Then do it She began to 
cry and left the place at a run The son 

ing Hindu went about from room to room. 

omers. Somebody m her hurry had put soma 

fc‘a^ir-Uie"cL”Erd-’‘”“E 

and said,“\l^U, weTl!*^tLh’”° house 

^ the hours are advancing 


mote and more , but I don’t see auy progress 
anywhere — ” 

Biudu stood behind a door and told him 
rather rudely, “It is usual for things to be 
a bit late where there is plenty to do ” Then 
she kicked a plate to one corner and «at 
down on the floor like an inert mass About 
ten Qiinutcs later a familiar voice made her 
jump up suddenly She looked ont and found 
Annapurna out in the courtyard. 

Hindu wept lo sorrow and wounded pnde. 
She wiped her eyes, came noisily up to 
Annapurna, put her san round her neck as a 
mark of snbmission and "^aid, “It is nearly 
eleven Didi What more would you do to show 
me yenr enmity ? If it will please you to 
have me take poison, then go home and send 
me acupfuL” She then dropped the bunch of 
keys at Annapurna s feet and went to her 
room to roll on the floor m tears 

Annapnma silently picked np the keys 
and w*nt into the «lorerooni after opening 
its doorS> 

In altemooD there was little crowd 
10 the house. People bad departed after 
enjoying the feast Still Hindu kept going 
10 aod o^t of her room restlessly tor some 
Qokoown reason 

Bhairab came and told her, “Amulya- 
babo IS not in the school ” 

^ Hindu looked daggers at him and said. 
Wretch « Do boys remain at school till lata 
at night’ Couldo't you go to the other 
house once and see 


Bhairab said, He is not there either " 
Bindo cried ’ He must be playing 
g<Mh dang somewhere with the children 
of low people. Has be any fears in his 
heart any longer ’ Now if he loses one of 
his eye^ I believe. Bara Ginni will be 
moroDghly pleased She would then 
he realJy happy— Go and find him 

Wherever he may be • ’ 

Aonapurna was conversing with some, 
rni®’’ by the store- 

Pki, f shrill voice of 

Chhotoboo About an hour later Bhairab 
came back and informed Hindu that Amulya 

M® aot come 

Bindu could not behevo it 


f M k yoa say’ Did you 

tell him that I was calling him’” 

Bhairab nodded and said, “ Yes. I did, 
but still he wouldn t come.” 


**» ,a k * moment then said. 
It 13 not his fault He is only his mother's 
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Tvas taJlJDg about She asked, ‘ Of what, 
mother ? ’ 

Bindu said, ‘I am talking about what 
happened the other day * What did I say ? 

I only asked, ‘Didi, have you been gmng 
money to Amulya recently ?’ Who does 
not know that one should not give money 
to children ? She could very well have 
told mo that Amulya had been crying and 
she had therefore, to give him some money 
That would have settled it But where was 
the occasion for all this exchange of words 
and taking of oaths ? If one keeps some 
plates and things together they knock 
against one another, and we are human 
beings But what justification was there for 
such oaths He is the sole descendant of 
the family— and the oaths were in his name * 

I am telling you daughter, I shall never 
oven look at her face while 1 am living • I 
might turn to my enemies but never to her” 

The Brahmin woman was by naturo not a 
great talker She kept silent, not knowing 
what to say Bindu’s eyes filled with tears 
She wiped them hurriedly and said ‘Who is 
there who docs not take oaths occasionally 
when in a temper But she wouldn’t even 
touch a drop of water in this house ’ Sbo 
wouldn’t allow the boy to come here Are 
these befitting an elder ? I am after all her 
younger, I am not so wise If I had been 
her own daughter what would she have 
done then ? But I shall pay her back , I 
shall never oven take her name , you can 
rely on mo lot that” 

The Brahmin woman still kept quiet 
Bindu continued, “And it is not she alone 
who can take oaths. Don t I know it too ? 
■What will she do if I went to her to morrow 
aud asked her to send mo a cop of poison, 
and told her that she would cause the death 
of her own son if she did not do so ? I am 


keeping quiet for a few days, but later on 
I shall either do this or take some poison 
myself and tell people that Didi had sent it 
to me I shall see if people don’t cry shame 
on her ’ If she does not learn a lesson 
thereby ’ ' 

The Brahmin woman was frightened She 
said ID a soft voice, ‘ Oh, shame, mother — you 
must not have such ideas — quarrels do not last 
for ever — nor would she be able to live 
without you Nor would Amulya I do not 
know how he is passing his days without 
you ’ 

Bindu said eagerly. Say so daughter ’ 
She must be keeping him back by force and 
threats May be, she is beating him He 
could not sleep without me a single night 
and five whole nights have already gone 
by * One should not even see the face of 
that hag Didn’t I say, that I would rather 
look at my enemies than at her ? ’ The 
cook showed her a black bruise mark on her 
own wnst and said ‘See here, it is still all 
black and blue That night you fainted you 
do not know Amulydbone rushed in from 
somewhere, threw himself on your bosom 
and cried such a lot ' He had never seen 
you like that and said, Chbotoma was dead 
He would neither let us sprinkle water on 
jour face nor fan you — 1 tried to drag him 
off he bit me Be scratched, and bit Barama 
and tore her clothes, to ribbons. People for- 
got to attend to the patient in their vain 
attempts to pacify him At last four or five 
people jointly dragged him away” 

fiindu kept her eyes fixed steadfastly 
on the Brahmin woman s face and appeared 
to swallow every word she said , then she 
heaved a deep sigh, got up, went to hor own 
bed room and shut herself in 

(7b be ennUnued) 
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technique to the accomplishment of a thing, 
so that ^hile the standard of the acbieve- 
tnent might be maintained or even improved, 
there might be at the same time a saving 
of time and energy In other words, efficiency 
IS the ability to accomplish a thing by 
means of the best method known at a time 
and place 

The most signidcant connotations of 
efficiency are, therefore, that it is relative 
and dynamic. There is nothing absolute and 
static about it It always implies that one 
method is better or more economical than 
another It is always m the state of becoming 
The efficiency of yesterday may appear to 
be the inefficiency of to day, and what is 
most efficient to-day may prove to be most 
wasteful to morrow As soon as a new law 
is discovered or a new technique is invented, 
there anses an occasion for the appearance of a 
new standard of efficiency The fundamental 
principle in the development of efficiency is, 
as m the case of organic evolution adapta- 
tion or the constant adjustment of old 
methods to new conditions. 

Efficiency is a general term which is 
applicable to all clas«e» of activities namely 
social political, and industrial It refers to 
the means of achievement rather than to Ibe 
achievement itself One can thus speak of 
the efficiency of machines industries institu- 
tions and governments with reference to the 
function which they haro to perform lodos- 
trial efficiency simply refers t'l industnal 
activities or productive energies 

The industrial efficiency of an individual 
is the ability to mobilise all the physical 
intellectual and moral forces at his command 
for achieving results m a productive process. 
It consists of several elements — First, health 
and vigor, which are the physical basis of 
-efficiency They depend partly upon the 
constitution, including the muscular and the 
nervous systems, and partly upon the proper 
-development of the vital organs and tbeir 
freedom from disease Second, aptitude and 
adaptibility, which are the psycho-physical 
features of efficiency and imply temperament 
and disposition The former relates to ones 
liking for a particular kind of work in pre- 
ference to otbets and the latter to the cap- 
ability of adjustment to new conditions, 
including macbmes and surroundings. Third, 
application and perseverance, which, although 
psvcho-physical in ongin refer to the moral 
qualities of efficiency inasmuch as they imply 
ones power to control the body and mind 


The former is the ability to concentrate one’s 
energies on a particular work and the latter- 
IS ttie capability to sustain this coucentratioa 
for a desired length of tune Fourth, skill and 
ingenuity, which relate to the intellectual aspects 
of efficiency SkilUsthacombinatiou of speed 
and precision, the former adding to the 
quantity and the latter to the quality of 
work They are achieved through education 
aud training and perfected through repetition 
and experience Ingenuity is the ability to 
meet a new situation or to design a new 
method in a productive process and is, 
therefore^ the basic quality in invention 
Both skill and ingenuity are the highest 
qualities in industrial efficiency 

When applied to an entrepreneur, indus- 
trial efficiency may best be defined to be 
the ability to organise and manage abusiness 
for profitable purposes In the case of self- 
sufficing economy it is the capability of 
producing the largest amount of commodities 
with the least expenditure of land, labour 
and capital The efficiency of a housewife 
13 Similar to that of an individual engaged 
to household prodoction It is the power 
of ecoDOffiisiDg or getting the highest amount 
of satisfaction out of the stock of goods and 
services at her disposal Bat m this age 
of exchange economy, prodnotion takes place 
mainly for the market rather than for the 
household and efficiency m such cases may 
best be judged by the extent of profit, which 
m the final analysis is, however nothing but 
ones command of other goods which one can 
obtain ID exchange of one’s own 

The organisation and management of a 
large business or corporate enterprise include 
several processes, such as location and instal- 
lation of the plant choice and utilisation of 
machinery and material selection and organi- 
sation of workers and marketing of finished 
products, the object in each process being 
the decrease of cost and increase of pro- 
ductivity The movement for the so called 
scientific management cf industries and 

business bas also added some new 

phases to business organisation The ability 
to co-ordinate land, labour and capital 
vyth a view to making the largest amount 
of profit in a given bu<iines!, enterprise con 
Shinto the efficiency of an entrepreneur or 
business manager 

The industrial efficiency of a nation has 
however, a much larger connotation First 
of all national efficiency generally refers to 
the production of social wealth, while m 
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dividaal efficiency may imply meiely acqnisi- 
iion for private gam Second, a nation is 
more or less a permanent entity and its 
interest lies both in the present and foture 
generation's, while an individual is a temper 
ary be ng, and bis interest may end in himself 
or may at best continue for his immediate 
descendants While making the best use of 
its resources for the present generation a 
nation must also conserve them for 
future generations 

Prosperity is of course the prime obiect 
of industrial efficiency It is, however more 
or less a relative term There is no end to 
human wants In this age of growing aims 
and a-spirations and of consequent increasing 
wants it IS hard to draw a Ime where 
poverty ends and prosperity begins Beyond 
the "upply of absolute necessaries of life 
® ^®st be judged 

from the viewpoint of its ubilitv to maintam 

BalionT” '“■'Mced 

Snn “k ““ necessary correla- 

affloienoy and prosperity 
1; '“'“S olker than 

amount of labour applied to two countries 
diffewiK*' resources would result 

diflhrenlly m national wealth In order to 

national standard a country of 

resources will have to increase its 
camS ir'th Smco 

capital IS the product of past industry 

detemMS”' h‘°'! h' >* aho 

ScTenoy ^ indaslnal 

'*®P®‘‘ds not only 
upon the creation of economic values, but 

Shicr^alh V' ‘■>8 

?n. ,t!’l5 '■8''E>0“S. While do.ot- 

msi aki ’'calth, a nation 

F?Yi I , attention to the moral and 

Sairl efficiency is to 

tits Olh.r'^ ii‘ ae'"'- 

faril>Kr„,J i‘k“ Moreover, by 
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the latest discoveries and inventions Third, 
development of the physical, intellectual and 
moral qualities of the people for productive 
purposes Fourtfl, preservation of a high national 
standard among other advanced nations Fifth, 
cultivation of the moral and intellectual 
aspects of life for the welfare of society In 
short, the industrial efficiency of a nation is 
ability to conserve and utilise, in the 
light of the latest progress in science and 
art, all its natural, human and capital resour- 
ces for both the absolute and relative wealth 
and welfare of its people, 

2. SlONIFlCAKCE or Efticienct 

Efficiency is the goal of all evolutionary 
processes They all tend to the ‘ gradual 
diuerenciation and “ipecialisation of the orga- 
nism on the one hand, and the more and 
more interdependence and coordination of 
the parts to the whole on the other, resulting 
m increasing efficiency m functional process 
» *k evolution furnishes one 

of tbo best ezamples of functional develop- 
illustrative is social evolution, 
Which, through the development of different 
family and the state, 
has led to the progress of society The 
iUDCtiua of industrial evolution is the aug- 
mentation of social wealth The development of 
the factory system from hunting and pasturing, 
of the modern exchange from the pnmitive 
rilf *1, ‘‘“if internaLonal economy 
from the self sufficing household or village 
have all tended towards the increase of 
natioual prosperity 

l.r. sieDificance of efficiency rn national 
it ‘‘8 tnnoliODS, which 

might bo classified under two heads, namely, 
direct of 

ail ‘r ‘S threefold — First, 

supply of the basic needs of life in the face 
deereasing natural 
S 'speoial y toed supply, as a result 

population. Second, supply of 
dirirlii I ? requirements of the growing in- 
Tliird o? °< “8‘«1 Procress. 

Prosperlly and 
fildenf^I ' “ "P'' “P “S economic 

amonTdiSnt na.lSSs P»“PP'"‘““ 

up„^''S;.1;r!a‘‘^fs‘otry'‘gi“Lf^^^^ 

SSm.n' ' “"ral qualilies 

fho h“ ,. '' .'“‘‘“'"“I clficlency .1.0 form 
Iho basis of national iharacter Second, 
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efficiency by saving time for the supply of 
nece^isanes and requiremenU secures needed 
leisure for lotellectnal and moral activities. 
Third, both material prosperity and moral 
and tafellectual development are essential for 
national liberty and social progress 


3 Estimation op Eppicienct 

There is scarcely any standard by which 
the industrial efficiency of a nation can be 
measured with any degree of accuracy Some 
rough idea may oevertheleas be bad from 
different systems of estimition Since efficiency 
IS a relative term such estimates mast be 
based upca comparison 

The per capita incomes of d ffereot 
conntnesmioht give some idea of comparalive 
efficiency Bijt they refer to aoio nal or 
money income which differs in different 
countries, and not to real income Moreover 
they give no idea ot the rolahva importance 
of labour m productive processes, which 
forms the subject matter ot study in 
efSciency 

Attempts have heeu made to estimate 
eSoiency by the prodnctivity of an mdus 
trial unit Thus the yield of crop per acre 
has been made the basis of relative efficiency 
The defect of the system lie* in the failure 
to take into considerat on the rehtivo im 
porUnce of the other factors ot production 
namely labour and cap tal Similarly de- 
fective 1* the system of estimating the 
efficiency of labour from the product* of 
factories using the same hind of machine. 
Such e timates disregard the differences m 
the conditions of wor^ nature of raw materials, 
rates of wages, and similar other factorN* 

The relative effic oner of labour may also 
be estimated by employ ng differeut group* 
or gangs of workers lo the different branches 
of the same industrial plant, such as factory 
mine farm or orchara or in the same plant 
at different times. Sich a method is quite 
practicable m the United btale^ where 
workers of practically all nationalitie* are 
ava lible. The weakne** of the system i* 
that the age health education and traiuing 
of the workers of different nationalities are 


' This IS ths hx s f of Vui t kv 

of I Jrt «r a* to npired c th Ike Dntu h. 
V.*. Di#, it A <r J i f uiia. Bert n. 
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often disregarded But as most of the 
immigrants are in the prime of life and the 
expenence of the workers, is also taken into 
consideration to some extent such a method 
oQers a very fair basis of companson Bat 
it IS hardly possible to apply this method 
to a nation as a whole 

Another method is the estimation of tbe 
potential productivity of a country with the 
probable application of the latest industrial 
teci aique including d scovenes and inveu 
tions compared with the actual product 
ivvly Such methods would include the 
effect of machinery in the technique or 
labour proper But the inability of a nation 
to apply the best machinery to productive 
processes is also a sign of it* industrial 
inefficiency Thi* system is however too 
theoretical to be of any practical use 

A practical method is to take as base 
the average prodnctivity of various industries 
10 several advanced countne* including as 
maov commod (le* as poss ble and to com 
pare tbe efficieno of a particular nation 
by index number But tbe difficulty arises 
10 tbe fact that there is no common basis 
of collecting statistical data in different 
countnos. Moreover exact data on o 
safficiently large number of commodities 
are available only m a few countries It 
must also be mentioned that a large number 
of commodities escape statistical calculation 
even in the most advanced countries 


Tliere are several other methods by which 
the indo*tnal efficiency of a country may 
be indicated F fat, the generaleconomiocondi 
tiOQ of a country For example tbe starva 
Uon of the majority of the people in India 
cannot fail to indicate its indnstnal loefficien 
cy The presence of a few extremely nch 
people implie* only a defective system m 
distribution rather than sufficiency in produc- 
tion Second, ab ence of tbe latest technique 
and np-to date machinery from tho 
prodoctive system ot a country is another 
indicrtion Obsolete and antiquated tools 
and implements and cenhiry-old indnstnal 
system and methods m this ago of world 
competition and international economy show 
that India is still far behind other nation* m 
industrial development. Third wastage of 
natural, hotnan and capital resources is still 

OiiiteJ Slafe,. nhere there h a sopereband 
sinco of natural re^urce* in comparison with 
mao power cjvafe economy has nece*»anly 
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led to a certain amount of wastage Bat m people are always on the verge of starvatioo, 
a countiy like India, where famine is cod- the wastage of the resources in any form 
stanlly present in some part of the country is the direct result of her industrial 
or other and where the majority of the inefficiency. 


fllNDIANS ABROAD 


SronEOATiov in Moubasa 

I T IS well known how the Government of 
Kenya Colony have always tried to live 
well up to the principle of racial 
segregation in which they believe heart and 
souL Last year they tried to sell 21 

residential plots in Mombasa with the res- 
trictive clanso ‘ To Europeans only ' , hot 
were frustrated in their noble effort by the 
opposition of the Indians there This year 
they are again offering 13 plots on similar 
condition A memoraoduta published by the 
Tonng Ijlen’s Urion Mombasa, throws much 
light on matters as they stand We are 

quoting from it below 

it seems the Local ^Oovcrament wuh tho 
oODsent of the Colonnl OSice is determined to 
revive segregation in Mombasa Township 

It 13 contemplated by the Government (o 
reserve tbn area bounded by Salim Road South 
Railway Line Tntton Road and Golf course 
mca'unng about 100 acres for tho European 
residence only Owiog to tho policy of segrega- 
tion contemplated to be followed by the Govern 
ment liefore 1923, few plots were sold by the 
OoTommont in tho said area in 1913 allowtus any 
person without distinction of race or colour to buv 
Uio plots but v.ilh a condition that no Asian could 
rcsi le or slay m the houses erected thereon except 
as domistic servants. Later on in 1916 and 1918 
few more plots wore sold restricting the sales to 
Europeans only Tho total area alienated thereby 
IS approximately 30 acres, 

It muM be borne to mind that at the time of 
all the sai I sales tho Indian Community strongly 
resented tho unjust and arbitrary restrictions put 
nu Mica and earned on their fi..ht against that 
Invidious policy till July 1*123 when the impcntl 
Oovemmint puUi'-hed the White Raper and wbilo 
don s iniusliec to In Iians on all tho points at issue 
dfflately abandoned segregation m townships 
wiUioul any qualification It was thco* considered 
I V all rompetent iwisons fliat n in segregation in 
township a was iho only point deaded with equity 
ai d jostice following is the text of non secrega- 
‘ho Wnto Rapor of July Jir23 — 
Tho next matter for tfosideralioa Is tho 

vet'Ti ffstion of 1 imiifiin nnrl -itT 


f llowirg upea Rnsf Simpsons njiort the policy 
cl iegrcgxtii.3 was adoilcd in prtnuplo and it was 


proposed by Lord Milner to retain this policy 
both on sanitary and socaal grounds In so far 
as commercial segregation is concerned it h^ 
already been generally agreed that this should 
be discontioued but with regard to residential 
s^TCgatiOQ matters have been in suspense for 
some time and all sales of township plots have 
been held up pendmg a final decision on the 
question of principle involved It is now the 
view of competent medical authont.es tha* as a 
sanitation measure the segregation of Eluropeans 
and Asiatics is not absolutely essential to tha 
preservation of the health of the comtounity a 
rigid enforcement of sanitary police and building 
regulations without any racial discnmination by 
CoiODialaod Municipal authorities will suffice. It 
may well prove in practice tliht different races 
will by natural affinity keep together in separata 
quarters but to affect such separation by legisla* 
tive enactments except on strongest sanitaiT 
grounds would not m the opinion of His Msjestys 
Government be justifiable They have therioro 
decided that the policy of segregation between 
Eurooeins and Asiatics m Townships must be 
abandoned ’ 

On 15lh may 1926 a joint denutation of Indiana 
and Anbs waited upon His Lroellency bic bJ. 
ward Gngg who was then in ilombasa and 
submitted a memorandum representing to 
him how the proposed sale of plots was 
uoiust illegal and against the White Paper 
and requested Uis Exceilenev to do justice 
by abmdoning the unjust restrictions upon salei 
In reply to tho deputation His Excellency expressed 
an opinion that tha case of tha signatones was 
strong but refused to discuss the legal aspect of 
the subiect. His Excellency was vary sympalheuo 
to tho case of the signatonea of tho memoraudutn. 
To explain why the reatnciions on tho sales were 
imposed ho read tho following extract *rom tho 
letter of th“ Commissioner of Lids, Nairobi to the 
had Officer Mombasa, -the Secretary of btato for 
the Colooics h\3 now agr-wi that Iho salo of plots 
m tho area lounded by Cliffo Avenue and Salim 
uoalcan not legally bo iinrcstrieted but muat bo 
coQfiaed to Luropcaos only ” and stated that th« 
propose*! rcslnctions were duo to tho legal deci-sioa 
of the bocrcUry ot State for tho Colonies, lii* 
hvcelleacy nromised to supply agist of rorrespon- 
dwco passwi between tho Oovernment and Colonial 
iiffico and extemt timo of aales in order to allow 
simiatones U> put their case btforo the ColonialOOico 


•uiu iw vromisisj to represent the views w* 
tho «ie-iatonca to the bocreUry of State for the 
Colonie* 
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Not only that the eist of the correspondence was 
ncTcr supplied but the Colonial Secretary neaer 
^ave information to the Secretary of the Indian 
Association in spite of t’lnous requests In short 
no definite ground on which Jha restrictions were 
based ever disclosed by tUa Local Goveinmeiit 
to the Non European Cnmmumties and the repre 
sentativcs of the Nod European Communiue^k failed 
to understand what grounds they should meet by 
putting lorwaid a further memorandum But it 
could be safelv presumed from the extract of the 
letter of the Commissioner of fandsand particular 
ly the words has now agreed that the Secretary 
of State fo* the Colonies sanctioned restrictions 
after more than once representations were made bv 
the Local Government to the Colonial Office and 
Banct ous was asked for 

Though the Local Government has not disclosed 
the reason why the unjust policy is proposed to 
oe followed it oan l>e ascertained from the follo- 
wing extract fi<ini the reply of the SccTelary of 
State for the Colon os given to Cot We'tgowood 
on tho 10th June 19 6 that the restruiive cove 
nenta entered into with previous Undholdra is tae 
only ground given on which the p'eseot policy is 
b3!.M Tho following is the reply 1 have been 
asked to reply The information in possession of 
my Bt lion fneod the Secretary of State for the 
-Colonies does not enable him to dentiL the psrti 
cnlar plots referred to in the gue-stioo but the ficts 
are very probably as stated It should be borne 
in mind that tho transition (tom the pol cv of 
segregation ro one of non segregation involved 
Maio difficulty and it was pointed out by the 
Cjvemment concerned that in certain cases the 
land wai legally anbjecl to leslnctive covenants 
ontered into under the former system After careful 
consideration it was decided that where it was not 

S ssiblo to waive such covenants without locurnog 
si proceeding enuilioz tho probablity of an 
injunction against the Government it vould bo 
necessary to retain the restnctions The sites 
mention^ by the Hon. member no doubt fall 
withio this category 

Rut any one who would care to read the leases 
made between the Government and and previous 
landholders and registered m Mombisa registry 
will flod that DO restrictive covenants are incor 
porated as regards unsold adjoining plots Those 
leases only contained covenants that the leased 
premises cannot be transferred to nor can b<» uaed 
by Non Europeans but do not conta a one word 
about adjoining unsold p<ots 

It IS mteres inz to know that certain Japanese 
ieasats were wcupyrag one 6uulSiog nj <fte svid 
-area since 19^4 and the Government has now 
given notice to the landlord asking him to eject 
his Japanese tuiants from the premises otherwise 
procecdioEs for foifeilaro of the lease will lie 
takeu by tho Government against the landlord It 
is also remarkable that the appl cation by the 
Japan Cotton Trading Company Ltd a well known 
Japancae tirm to parchiso a house in that area has 
been refu ed ty the Government on the grounds 
of racial discrimination only 

From the minutes of the District Committee of 
lebru«y 1927 it could be seen that the Govern 
ment has now definitely decided to enforce the 
restrictive covenants m the old leases and also to 
rejjtnct tlie future sales m that area to Europeans 
•only It should ba noted that that even now no 


ground for adoption of such policy have been 
disclosed and the Government oven does not care 
to define the area within which such restrictions 
will be extended , 

It must be borne in tamd that the said area is 
the healthiest part of ilombasa Township It 
should also bo understood that under tlio proposed 
policy Non British Europeans including ex enemy 
aliens and others will be given preference over 
Bntish Indian subjects of Ills ilajest^ as retards 
the acquisition of property m a British Crown 
(^lony 

Wo aro not surprised at tho conduct of 
tbo Konya Quvernment We do not expect 
anything better from them but wo expect 
our Indian brethern over there to put up 
as great a fight as possible against them and 
wrest from them what they will not give 
with good grace 


We have received the following Conimuni 
cation from Fiji 

Lantoka Fiji 
19tb November, lO'^O 

The Editor 

The Modern Beview 
Calcutta 

Dear Sir 

Seveoyeare ago theGovernment of Fijt appointed 
a Commission to inquire into and suggest ways 
and means in respect of Indian hra&ch se Since 
then there have been numerous representations 
appealing tho Government to grant the right and 
privileges promisea to Indians as far back asm 

18 0 by DO less a person than the Secretary of 
Sute but all have been m vain and the Govern 
ment remains as callous as ever 

The Government of India appointed and sent a 
Conunission known as Kaju Commission to Fiji m 
19 ’J but so far its report have not seen the fight 
0* the <l«Qr nor is it likely to It is believed the 
Commission demanded equal representation in tho 
Council which ilie Government of hiji is not 
prepared to accede _ 

Mr Shastn s rescluUon of Equal Status in the 
Impenal Conference, of 19‘’3 and Dr Saprus sub- 
seq lent proposal in the Imperial Conference of 

19 3 combined with the appointment of tho 
CofoniesCbtimiiVee fiw 6 ea set to niigai. 

The following correspondence has passed 
betweentheToungMens Indian Association and tho 
Fiji Government which throws a flood of light on 
the present situation and it would be read with 
interest 

LETTFR I R02I THE Y.MIA TO COLONIAL 
EIiLBETARY 

IGth September I92G 

Sit, 

I am directed bv ray Association to write and 
respcctinlly ask you for informations regarding the 
decision of Impenal Governraent on the momentous 
question of Fraochise to Indians m Fiji and the 
intention of the Government of Fiji to nominate an 
Indian to the va^nt scat in the Legislative Council 



NOTES 


Hr Gandhi on Sister Nivedita 
The following passage occurs m Mr M K 
Gandhi’s ‘Story of My Eiperinients with 
Truth” part m, chapter xii — 

I then ascertained the place of residence of 
Sister Jiivedita, and saw her m a Cbownnirhee 
mansion I was taken aback by the splendour 
that surrounded her and even in our conversation 
there was not much meetincr sround 1 spoke to 
Qokhale about this and he told me that he did not 
wonder that there could be no point of contact 
between me and a volatile person like her 

I met her asain at Mr IPestonn Padshah R place 
1 happened to turn up ]Utt as she was talking to 
hi3 old mother and so I became an mterptcler 
between the two In spite of my failure to find 
anv agrreement with her I could not but notice 
and admire her overflowing love for Hinduism I 
came to know of her l>ock8 later 

The cneotioo of “the splendour that surroupded 
her” wUhout &ay other details coaveys a wrong 
idea of Sister >>ivedita s mode of liviDg The 
fact !», at the time when Mr Gaodbt saw her 
she was the guest of Mrs Ole Bull sod 
Miss Josephine MacLeod at the ADoncan 
Consulate, and. as such was not re^poosible 
for the spleadour Her ascetic and very 
simple style of living m a tumbledown 
bouse 10 Bosepara Lane Baghbazar is well 
kaowo to all bet fneodt. and aoouaiotaoces 
tVe do not know wbetb^r Mr Ookbale 
spoke to Mr Gandhi in English and 
actually used the word ‘volatile to describe 
her,— for what has appeared in ^onng Indta 
IS translated from the Gnjarati 2*aiajitan 
But whoever may be responsible for the use of 
the word ‘volatile’ has wronged her memory 
Sister ^ivedita bad her defects, as lo fact 
even the greatest of maukiod had aod have 
but volatile she was not in any sense of 
that word. As English is not our vernacular, 
we have consulted two dictionaries on our 
table to find out its exact meaning os apydied 
to human beings. The Pocket Oxford 
Dictionary defines it to mean ‘of pay tem- 
perament, mercurial” In Webster s Aew 
International Dictionary the explauatioa 
given !>, “light hearted, airy, lively, hence, 
changeable, fickle ’ Sister Aivedita was a 
very serious minded person, noted for her 
constancy and steadfast devotion to the 
causa of Hiuduism and India 

The reference to “her overflowing love 
for Hinduism’ is quite just and accurate 


Germans and the League of Nations 
Secretariat 

A report of the proceedings of the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations, December 
Session 1926 received from the League 
Secretariat contains the luformation that 

The Council approved several appointments of 
German members of the Secretariat. The pnncipal 
appointment la that of il Dafont Ferocce fiom the 
German Embassv in London as Under SecreUiry- 
Oeneral The British repreientative Sir Austen 
Chamberlain congratniated the Secretary General 
on hia choice and Dp Stresomann expressed his 
appreciabon of what Sir Austen said. 

NTben the present writer was at Geneva 
in September last, he heard at the tune of 
Germany a admission to the League that 
some good posts were to be created in the 
Secretarial for Germans aod that Germany 
was also to have some mandates” The first 
part of the rumour proven to have been 
well founded Mandates cannot be so 
easily created and given as postb For no 
mandatory state is likely to give up lU ‘trust 
property to accommodate Germany 

ITe have repeatedly pointed out fhat 
]Qs(ice deQiaDd» that there should be more 
Indiana in the League Secretariat and the 
International Labour Office But India, though 
one of the original membeta of the League, 
IS a subject country snd so there is nobody 
to fight for her At the last plenary meeting 
of fbe League Assembly in I*i2b M Hambro, 
Jvorwegian delegate urged, with reference to 
the Budget of the League 
Ui« necessity for all small and distant nations 
to foster a better represeatation on the Sectetariat 
aod on the International I.abonr Office In 
appointint; the new higher officials of the Leage 
and the Under secretaries and Chiefs of Section 
the Counial must take care not to give ihs world at 
Urse tho impres'iioii that only the citizens of great 
Powere thouid have an opporttmity of flllmz 
them 

But Aorway is not a great Power There- 
fore DO need has been felt by tbe bosses of 
the Rhow to placate her Do they act accor- 
ding to the spoils system '' 


Persia and Opium Production 
Another statement received from the 
League Secretaiiat contains the following 
paragraph 
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Connected "witb the general ot>\\itq q’ae'AAoa 
\v 2 S the report of fbe Lcoffies Coiuins^ioa which 
went to P'.rsin to studj tbe poasib lili m substitu 
tsng poppv gio^Dg by other cropa This report 
)o referred to the next As^emblv ^le rersian 
representdtue toid (he Oounc I that his Government 
Vionld agree after a delay of three years to reanca 
Its opiutQ production by 10 per cent a year for 
three years its policy after that would be 
governed by the general situaiion and by what 
other countries v\ ero doing Poppy growing land 
diverted to other uses would be exempt from land 
taxes and the Government would make special 
loans to help cultivators who gave up poppy 
growing 

As India is an opium producing country 
like Persia it may be asked whether tbe 
Leagues Comniis«ioa visited India also to 
study the possibility of substituting poppy 
growing in tins country by other crops. 
If not why ? If it did has the Government 
of India agreed to do anything suiilar to 
what Persia has agreed to do? 


white Sfittlets Kenya neais a preceptor rather tham 
accomplice at its side 


Good Examples Set By Public Men 
When, four years ago. Hr Gauesb Dutt 
Singh was one of the Ministers for Bihar 
and Ofissn, he promised to devote three- 
fourths of his salary to a public cause In 
fulhlmeut of that promise he has founded 
the Hindu orphanage at Patna with an 
codowoient of one lakh of rupees 

Hr Patel, president of the Legislative* 
Assembly, has also promised to send ilr. 
Gandhi a specified portion of bis salary 
to be spent by tbe latter for some public 
cause, and has already beguo to make 
remittances 

These praiseworthy examples deserve to- 
be followed by other public men 


“A Mandate and Its Moral’ 

Under the above heading, The Manchester 
Ouaidian WccJly has tbe following para 
graph — 

There has ju't been published tbe texts ftf the 
CoQv<>ntiCQ« Taisft<>d m Jvilv between the United 
Kirsdora and the United States respecting national 
rights in the territories of Africa mandated to the 
former Pow cr the mandates are most explicit about 
the obligation to promote the material and moral 
well heirg and social progress of the inhabitants 
One of (he districts under mandate is Tanganyika 
Territorv which is the imnipdiate segbbour of 
Kenya Colony and the United Kinedom as manda 
lory of the one and possessor of Ihe other cannot 
Ircically impose one form of administration on one 
s de of the border and another on the other In 
Kenya there is the cruslung hut tax which dnves 
the T atwe to leave hi^ home and become a wage 
earner in white employ and there is the n'le of 
forced labour for public works tiius tho Bntish 
recoid does pot m the least confoi ra with the duly 
to 'afepiiard social progress Is Tantanvila to be- 
come a model of admipistration to hepva. or is 
Kenja to give a vicoua example to Tanganyika? 
ihe inannafQ for tho latter does it is true allow 
lorted labour for essential puUic works and it is 
ft Bennos evil that the authority of tho League 
tlioiiia 1 0 given to any trust containing a clause so 
lialle to al use But in the last resort the mmda 
lory IS responsible to tho League fonts adnuoistra 
lion o( the tiiist to that there is some extemat 
ciie<k on U e power lo impose a modified form of 
fiiaveiy !□ Ta gapyika the nitiio is cneouragrf 
® cultivator pot for his own ne^s only 
rncJ^Ll m Kenya tho opposite is the 

la 11 IS Ihe l u«inesa of tho Ivoiauo to see that 
mxision of native lights m land 
-“b, ^ 3 gnjje go farm the DCigh 

lAjunoK country of Kenya, is pot imitated by the 


Supply of Nows from Cbma 
What news we get from China tbrouglv 
Reuter s agency is onesided and cannot be 
depended upon Many lioa and half truths 
are transmitted to all parts of the world 
through tbe cables winch are entirely under 
non Asiaiio control For these reasons there- 
does not seem to be anything intriusically 
wrong ID tbe suggestion made by the- 
honorary secretary to the Indian Journalists^ 
Association in Calcutta that our lodian. 
journals should combine to send one or~ 
more correspondeuta to China to gather 
correct information and send the some by 
telegraph or by post, whichever may be* 
practicable It may be that such corres- 
pondeats would not be allowed to proceed 
to China, or that, even if so allowed, their 
cables would not he accepted for trans- 
mission There miy be other difilciilties too. 
But wo should not allow tbe thought 
of such ooutingencies to paralyse our efforts,.- 
Tlie attempt is worth making 


Seeing Things “Whole and Undivided '' 
llc'-srs. Kegan Paul, Trench Tr\)bner 
and Co have been publishing a senes of 
small volumes under the general title of 
“To-day and To morrow” Among tho authors 
are some of tbe most distinguished English 
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thinker®, scientists, philosophers doctors, 
critics and artists such as Bertraod Russell, 
J B S. Haldane ECS Schiller etc Oue 
of the Tolumea is named TlieDaiueof Sna’ 
bj Collura ” By tho dance of Siva the 
author means Ihe Indian conception oi the 
contionous co«mic process which is both 
coDstructire and destructive at ono and the 
same time ^ A considerable portion of this 
boob IS taken up with a critically apprecia 
tire interpretation of tho scientific trork 
done by Sir J C Bose Says tho author • 

Let us turn to another department of human 
actmiy to the enmnt tendencies ot cnticaj seitnce 
Here it is no lonser a matter of tentatire queries 
A pcrient has appeared which is of the nreaicst 
sipniRcance Shadows that we took for substantial 
barriers are beiri? dissipated by tho painsiakini; 
method of scientific espenment. and a wbote 
collection of ca ejiaries that we had come to accept 
as facta hare been repealed as bevns but luero 
flettoos born paitly of our uroorance partly of the 
chanctenstically "Western inability to see 
anrthiDR whole and undiruled The schierement 
has been a triumph for that Western intelledual 
cunosdy and Western critical sod eTpenmental 
metliod which first became charactenst c of 
Euro^ in the Renaissance— but it has not been 
achieved by the West ia»t and Wevt bad to come 
consciously together to achieve the r^iilt An 
Listero mmd sceios Nature whole and workioe 
with the critical expcnirenUl science of the 
West was needed sod in the fuloc<s o' lime was 
forihcpraiDit when Indian eeoiu found iiself to 
full and practised poaSc<sicn at Caml ndee s eniific 
method in the person of Jscadis fki c, the Bepsali 
rbysicish Centuries hence men may point to 
Bo«e as a ccnveniently indent fiabte pour from 
which to date the dawn of the now thousht just 
as to-day we put our finger on Soente-* when we 
wish to focus our view of Ihe be^iooio? of that 
new ihouk,ht which inspired tie West tor leoluries 
and to say "Here is our landmark here Ihe new 
can be said to have been tiri,c rfrri;oi‘ablo as 
something that was characteri ti ally ditT^rent 

\ brief glance at the s gn ficant resulu of this 
Indaa researchers discoveries will illustrate better 
than any attempt to define it wbat is implied in 
the Oriental conception of the Dance of ^iva which 
1 have taken as the symbolic title of this es«ay to 
d(»ccrn the coatiauous thread lunnicg through the 
apparent tangle of to-day linking yesterday with 
to-monow and tci-aonow inevitably with 
ycoteidoy — r/"* /Xii ceo/ iiio pp olKGl 

These introductory observatious are 
followed by ( a ,;0 after page of eloquent 
inteiptefation and comment. 


Cbtnese Cadets lu Japanese jUilitary 
College 

A recent Tokio despatch vays that the 
Japanese Government has decided that 


admission of Chineso students to tb© Jlilifary 
College in fokio must hereafter bo limited, 
follovetog au unprecedented number of 
applications for admission There are doiv 2 0 
Chinese students la the college and 140 more 
qre seeking admission 

China iias her own military colleges 
\vhere thousands of officers are framed by 
efficient lustiuctors Cbma is torn with 
Civil War fet tho Chinese Government 
and people could make such arrangements 
that hundreds of Chinese studeuts could 
secure admission into the military colleges 
of Japan and other countries tinder the 
benevolent British m!er« who say that tho 
Indians cannot be given self government 
because they are not competent to take 
charge of their national defence there is not 
a ‘iiDgle well fijujpppd military college for 
Indians in India and only a few Indians are 
annually admitted to Saodbur:>t This is 
bow Indians are trained to take charge of 
Iheir national defence 


Latest News oq Hindu Citizenship Figbt 
ID America 


Dr Taraknath Das wrote to ns from 
Baden Baden, on March 22 1D27, that he 
had received cables from responsible 
Americans in ■Washington D C, to the effect 
that the United States Supreme Court has 
deuied Ibo application of the United 
Stales Solicitor General who petitioned 
that Court to review the decision rendered 
m favor of Mr Sakharam Ganesh Pandit, 
Attorney at Law of Los Angeles by the 
Circuit of appeals at San Frac see, California. 
This means that Mr Fandit, who was 
Ualunilized as an American citizen in I^JJ 
and whose citizenship has been contested by 
tho United States Department of Naturali- 
tatioo on the ground that ho is not a 
‘'while person and islhus ineligible to citizen 
thip and that he secured his citizenship illegally 
and fraudclently has won the case against the 
United States by tho verdict of the Supremo 


Mr Pandits victory in the contest has 
been secured purely on the legal ground of 
‘res adjudicata and the Court has not 
decided that the Hindus are “while persons. ’ 
Thus Pandits victory would not establish 
wy precedent for other Hmdns to become 
tatizens of the United States. But it wilL- - 
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India has chosen only three men Experts 
though not entitted to speah or rote, could 
have been sent m addition but none it 
appears have been sent According to the 
requirements laid down by the Economic 
and Financial Section o! the League^ the 
Members [who are to participate in tbo 
Conference] should not be spobeameu of the 
Official p-’licy,” 1 they should be non- 
officials. But one of the three delegates. Sir 
Campbell Rhode*, iS an official being a 
Member of the Council of the Secretary of 
State for ludia in London and a paid servant 
of the Government The Indian Merchants 
Chamber points out in addition that 

Sir Campbell Rhodes is not an Indian and can 
not therefore be expected to put before the Con 
ference the Indian point of view upon the economic 
pwnhhiinf Jis dt;' hP ‘ttw* IF!h.“ 

proper Indian repreaentation at ttifs Confereoce is 
thus reduced to leas tban half i-onsi«ting as it now 
does of only two Indian D^lenatcs as against the 
total of hve delesates for India The Io»s of Iqdia 
IV however turned to 'he sain of England The 
Faghshoian represeotiog India oaturally urges the 
Foshsh point of view and acta in concert with his 
Edglish confreres thus leading to overrepresenta 
tioa of Fnjtland at the Conlerence Such d sregard 
by the Oovemment of India of the wishes of ibe 
Ind an public as also of the rules laid do vn for 
various Conference# either by the Treaty of 
Tetsailles or by the League of Nations bo# now 
become chronic. 

In the matter of diese meetings the Government 
of India ap^t to make their seloctions more vith 
a new to British nterests than to the intereats of 
Ind a. Last year this Chamber had to protest 
against iho nomination by the Government of Inda 
of a representative of British ship-owning interests 
to repre# nt lodiaat the 8ih and 9lb Jatemationat 
I about Conferences. The composition of th© lodiaa 
DelegalioQ to the sittings of the League of Isations 
has so fat never been satisfactory to Indian pnbbc 
opinion 

Some of the que tious to be discussed at 
the Conference are 

(II Liberty of trading rncladioff ecoaontic aod 
fiscal treatment of foreigoers and foreiso cox 
panics (2) indirect methods of protectinjr national 
rommerce and shipping including discnininatuig 
legislation (3> International Commercial treaties 
(4) International agreement regarding national in- 
dustnes (a) latemaUonal action in collaboration 
in aancQlture, 

Id most of these subjects British interests 
dash iTilh those of Irdia. Hence s loll 
quota of five well informed noa offimaL 
Indians, with expert advisers, ought to have 
been '■ent to the Conference which has not 
been done 


Bengali Homage and Tribute to Sbivaji 
As the tercentouary of the birth of 
^hivaji \s to be celebrated all over India 
this month we should utilise tbo occa*ioD 
to promote a study of his life aud achieve- 
toent# a» well as of the causes of the 
dediae and fall of the Maratba confederacy 
bach study is sure to help us lu our 
hffoTts at national regeneration Bengal has 
done something to draw attention to the 
greatneas of Shiviji There is the 
late Rotaesh Chundei DuttsBeugah novel 
Maharashtra Jivau Prabhat or The Dawn 
of Maratha Life There is the miguificent 
poem ID Bengali by Rabindranath Tagore, 
la which occur the words 


Victory be to Shivaji ' 


Dunog the days of the autipartitiou 
Agitation there was a Shiraji festival 
In Calcutta m which Lohamanya Tilat 
barticipated There is the staudard biography 
hf Sbivaji ID English by Professor Jadunath 
Barhar whose timely article on the hero 
hod statesman we are privileged to publish 
ID this number A coosiderable portion 
of that work appeared in this Review 
There are at least three biographies of 
Shivsji 10 Bengali There is an epio 
poem OQ Sbivaji by the poet Jogindra 
naUi Basu It is an illustrated volume 
Recently Professor Sureodranath Sen has 
contributed to T/te CalcuUa Renew an 
article on Shivaji being a translation of 
Portuguese materials Shivaji and Raradas 
Swann have furnished subjects to Bengali 
artists for some of their paintings Dramatic 
pieces based on incidents m Shivaji s hfe 
are not infrequently 'taged m Bengal All 
(bis shows that Bengalis have to some extent 
honoured Sbivaji m several ways — mostly of 
course with the pen and (he brush and 
sometimes with the voice on the stage 


We learn from The Indian Social Re- 
former that an appeal has been issued to the 
Hindu leaders m every province m India 
to organise m their own town or city a 
festival m memory of the great event, and 
in a manner worthy of the same ’ “signed 

b, among olhetsj Wa Lajpat Eai, Pandit 

M. 3L Malaviya, bir “Santaran Iiair. Messrs. 
M B J»/akar N C Kelkar J Jl’ & 
Harchaodrai vishindas A S. Asavale S N 
Haji. Kaja Harnam Singh Dr Moonj’o and 
othem. W© support this appeal whole'" 
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cdly, if we may As we have Bot seen the 
appeal we do not know whether there is 
among these ‘ others” persons heloQging to 
Onssa, Bibar, Assam, Rajputana, the Central 
Provinces, Bengal, etc Bengal may be 
Ignored on this particular occasion, as being 
uDwarlike but some of the other provinces 
have honoured Shivaji more than 
Bengal, not only with voice and pen and 
brush as Bengal has to a little extent done, 
but with Shivaji’s favorite weapon also 


The Hindu Mahasibha 
The definition of the word ‘Hindu” 
adopted by the Hindu Mahasabba is verj 
wide It would be in keeping with that 
defioitioD it among its members and office* 
bearers and in its executive committee there 
were members of the Jama Buddhist, Sikh 
and Braluno communities, and if the latter 
communities took increasing interest in its 
proceedings 

In the abstract, the Hmdaa have as 
much Tight to convert or re*coavert people 
of other faiths to Hmduism as the followers 
of any other religion But many people, 
while admitting this right in the abstract 
raise the objection that the Hindus are 
making a new departure for political reasons 
TIigsO men assume that Hinduism is not 
and never was a proselytising religion lo 
any sense. This is not true. Its missionary 
methods differ from those of Semitic faiths 
But it is a proselytising religion all the 
siiue Apart from the absoiptioo of numerous 
nbonginal tribes br the Hindu community, 
which i» still going on and also from the 
inclusion 10 the Hindu fold of many invading 
peoples and tribes from beyond the bounds 
of India, even within recent historical times 
several groups of 3Iusilmans have been 
converted or reconverted to Hinduism This 
took pi ICO long before Shuddhi or Sanga- 
Uian was heard of More than onco in some 
of our previous issues vvo gave details, which 
will bo found in the Bombay Census Report 
for 1^121 In still earlier tunes, after the 
Mu'alman conquest of Sindh, there was an 
activo movement in existence in that pro- 
vince for the reconversion of Hindu con- 
verts to Ulam Those who wero reconverted 
lud to perform certain pcpiatorj ntes. 
riiceO aro to bo tuund in Iho Dcinfa iSruriit 
Tbircforo the assumption Uiat Hindus 
atenovT forthofir.t time m history converting 


or reconverting people of other faiths to 
their own is entirely unfounded Bat 
supposing the Hindus had really made a new 
departure, why should that be objected to ? 
Every body of inca has the right to adopt 
whatever non criminal and moral methods 
it considers necessary in its own interests, 
particularly when similar methods pursued 
by other bodies of men are considered legitimate 
and unobjectionable Therefore, we strongly 
support the movement for the conversion or 
reconversion of non Hindus to Hinduism, 
using the word Hindu in the sense accepted 
by the Hindu Maha<:abha We also equally 
strongly support the movement for the 
organisation of the Hindu community so 
that there may be greater solidarity m it. 
We are not, however, to be understood to 
support the name of the Shuddhi movement 
or to accept as nnobjectionable the purifica- 
tory ntes and all the tenets and practices to 
which the converts adhere But we do not at 
all suggest lhat these aie un-Hindu 
we say is that the kind of Hinduism which 
we follow is different 

This IS not the first time that we criticise 
the name Shuddhi” It means punficatioo 
But we do not believe that non-Hiodus are 
oecessanly impure or unclean because they 
are styled Jews, Christians, Muslims eta 
Similarly a Hindu is not necessarily pore 
because be is called a Hindu It is the life and 
character of a man that make him pure orimpure. 
There are tnany non Hindus who are pure in 
their lives and there are many Hindus who 
are not For this reason we would ernestly 
requev.t all advocates of ‘Shuddhi” to 
adopt some other name for Hinduization 
which is not offensive The resources 
of the Sanskrit language are sufficient 
to make the discovery or coinage of such a 
word feasible. It may bo added here by 
way of illustration that the word ‘baptism” 
used by Christians has no offensive meaning 
or implication 

The present writer is a believer in strictly 
monotheistia non-idolatrous Hinduism Ho 
docs not, moreover, believe in any lufalliblo 
rovcaled scriptures as the orthodox followers 
of many religions dj Ho does not believe 
lo Aoinn, in tho vvorsinp of images, in 
ammal sacrifice, and tho like At the same 
time he admiU that some kinds of Ilinduism 
rccogniso and enjoin those beliefs and 
practices lie docs not call in question 
anybody’s right to practise or propagate 
such kinds of Hinduism, though if ho him- 
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self had the leisure aud the lucliuatioa to 
preach Iliudaism ho would hold up before 
Hmdus and noQ*Hiudu3 alike the best that 
IS to be found in it» scriptures That js 
what Rammohun R07 did. It 13 this kind of 
nionotheistio Hinduism which we believe to 
be not only true but the most likely also to 
promote the cause of inter communal unity 
in India. But, as we have indicated before 
W6 have neither the desire nor the power 
to interfere with the right of other Hindus 
to follow their raethoda and doctrines 

Some persons talk of doing away with 
the present system of numerous castes and 
reverting to the ancient ideal of 
DJianna Without trying to discuss 
historically the real character of ancient 
FarjiashrflKin one may I'^k who has sufficient 
authority, impartiality aud power of soul 
reading ’ to assign to each Hindu man and 
woman boy and girl a pUoo to one or other 
of the four ancient castes according to his 
or her guua and larma Let us avoid all 
loose talk. Caste may be gradually destroyed 
and Hindu society may certainly continoe 
to e^ist and hav© a vigorous life without 
caste But a reversion to the four ancient 
castes 13 a dream which will never be 
realised 

Some persons want that there should be 
intermarriages and interdioiog in Hindu 
society We have not the least objection 
Wo advocate such social changes 

But those who think that there canaot be 
any progress towards what has been called 
Hindu Sangatban without interdming and 
intermarriage seem to be uudnly pessimistic 
In orthodox Hindu Society there is no inter 
marriage in Bengal among the Brahmans, 
Vaidyas and Kayasthas, and no interdming 
also among them on orthodox socio religions 
occasions, except, perhaps in big cities But 
ID spite of that fact, thereis no such cleavage 
or wide gulf between these three castes as 
there is, for instance, between Brahmans and 
^amasud^as We think, therefore, that for 
all practical purposes there may be sufficient 
solidarity in Hindn Society, if there be the 
samo mutual feeling between, say, Xamasudras 
and Brahmans as there is between Yaidyas 
and Kayasthas and between Btabmass and 
Vaidyas. For bringing about such a state of 
things, the economic condition of the back- 
ward classes should be improved and there 
should be wide diS'usion of education 
among them. And of course, untoucbability 
should be entirely done away with. 

81—15 


While saying all this we should also 
record our conviction that curupleto solidarity 
would De possible only when there is fusion 
of all castes by means of free interdming 
and intennamago 

Just treatment of women and just treat- 
ment of the backward classes are the two 
ideals that are most difficult to realize In 
order that women may bo able to command 
respect in society and lead useful lives, they 
should all be properly educated The 
Hindu Hahasabba should do its utmost lu 
a practical way for the cause of the educa- 
tion of girls and women Orthodoxy will 
not offer much active opposition to such 
efforts, but great apathy and inertia will 
have to be overcome Greater difficulty 
thcT© wiU be in preventing child marriages 
and ID raising the age of marriage of girL 
If girls are married after the attainment of 
youth the problem of the child widow will 
be to some extent automatically solved But 
years and decades may pass before child 
marriages become things of the past In any 
case, girls who have become widow* in 
childhood should be re married Their due 
protection tbeir proper education, eta, aie 
good and necessary measures But there 
IS no reason why they should not also 
marry if they want to Reason, justice, 
scriptural authority do not stand in the 
way Ibis year the Hindu ilahasabha has 
passed a resolution relating to widows one 
part of which seems m a covert way to 
allow the remamage of girl widows It 
enjoins the adoption of all such steps ns 
would prevent their going astray and in- 
directly swelling the number of non Hindus 
Their re-marnage is such a step If our 
interpretatiou of the resolution in question 
be correct, the Hindu Hahasabha must be 
said to have made some progress towards 
adopting a social reform programme 

If uatouchability had been attacked and 
swldlu and sangaf/uxn advocated before any 
political necessity had been felt for doing 
so, the leader* of tho Hindu Community in- 
cluding Mahatma Gandhi could have been 
given credit for acting solely from consi- 
derations of humanity and justice. But 
better late than never Every item in tha 
programme of the Brahmos and other social 
refoimers for which they have been criticised 
and reviled is being adopted one by one 
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Banknra Medical School 

Tils main building and grounds of the 
Bankura Medical School founded by the 
Bankura Samnnlani were given to the 
institution by Mr Rishibar Mukherjee soma 


of water for the students and the hospital 
patients in summer when the wells dry up 
It has been proposed therefore to dig a 
deep well in the saudy bed of the adjacent 
river and bring water from there by laying 
pipes This has been estimated to cost 



about SIX or ‘seven thonsand 
rupees Seeing that Messrs. A 
Milton and Co have given the 
school an ambulance of about 
the same value we hope that 
some other benevolent person 
or persons will generously 
donate what is neces®ary for 
the adequate supply of water 
Donations will be thankfully 
received by (1) Rai Bahadur 
H K. Raha, Deputy Director 
General of Post Ofcce Council 
House Street Calcutta who 
Js honorary treasurer to the 
Bankura Saramilani or (2) by 
the editor of this Review who is 
Vice president of the same 
association 




The ba Id Dff with '’J acres olland are 
free g ft w Mr R. llukheree ex 
chief judge of caihmere 


timo Governor of Kashmir Wo 
arc glad to learn that Messrs 
A Milton and Co of Calcutta 
havo recently given it a com 
plelely equ pped motor ambulance ^ 

rius will greatly facilitate the 
conveyance of patients from ^ i it— 
villages to lU hospital which 
IS being increasingly utilised 
o ^ ° peotlo 0 viug, among 1 i I ^ fv^ 
otl or th ng« to tl o provision of v 1 I ^ ^ 

separate cottages for somo paUents f \ 

on lavmcnt of a very small ^ 

rent, ft 0 lust tut on 1 as recent f 3 
ly been provisionally recognis- ^ 
cd by tho SUto ilcdical ijcuUy ^ 

np to lU Intermediate standard / 

pi s ifcdical Scl ool IS situ ^ ^ i 

alcd on h*.h and dry ground in V „ 

a suburb of Bankura. Whilo 

Uuv u a great advanbgo I 

from Iho sanitary joint of 

view It, incrcas 3 tt o difficulty T**® Amlulance 

of obtaining a suQ cicnt supply ^CoIuLforl 


Nibaran Chandra Mnkherjee 

Babu iNibaran Chandra 
ilukherjee of Bhagalpur who 


-HI' V 



Tho Amlulance Presented bj Mo sra A Milim 
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has passed away at the ripe old age 
ot 81, was aa entiiely '=eU made man 
He was born of very poor parents In 
boyhood he was too poor to buy oil for a 
laiap when he wanted to read at night So 
ho used to prepare his lessons in the light 
of the street lamp in front of bis 
house He was a good student, and 
prosecnted his studies at college with the 
help of scholar^^hips and the financial ^id 
giTen by some relatiTes. He was an ^ A 
and B li of the Calcutta University At 
first be took to the vocation of a teacher and 
became headmaster 'When *he found that 
as the head of an institution be was getting 
rather arrogant and power loving, he resigned 
bis headmastersbip and joined the bar in 1874 
so that he could practise just like an ordinary 
lawyer witliout enjoying any special privilege* 



Later on he found that the legal profession 
was not congenial to tiis temperament Conse- 
quently we tind him giving up his profession 
as n lawyer and his lucrative practice in the 
year lb8o 

Ho Was a Brabmo, and was married 
according to Brahmo ntes The idea oftnie 
brotherhood ataong ihe new Hrahmos ofthoeo 
days was so real that it inspired them to live 
up to it^ With a view to realise this ideal, 
Julia Kothi ID Bhagalpur, with its very 


spacious grounds measuring several acres of 
land was purchased la the name of Nvbarau 
Chandra, and wa* subdivided into plots, and 
several Brahmo families purchased them and 
built bouies of their owu on them” 

He was prominently connected with the 
Tej Naram Jubilee College, Girls’ School, 
Young Jlen s Theistio Association and 
Debating Society, the Band of Hope, the 
temperance movement, Bhagalpur Working- 
men’s Association, the Moral Iraimng class 
and the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad He was 
for some years the elected 'Vice chairman 
and, later, Chairman of the Bhagalpur 
Mtiuicipality and also of the District Board 
He discharged the duties of these honorary 
offices to the entire satisfaction of the 
ratepayers ' 

Every day before beginning bis day’s work, 
be regularly performed bis daily devolions 
Since the days of the partition of Bengal m 
lOOo, be was i firm believer in Swadeshi 
enterprise and used Swadeshi articles as far 
as possible His Bengali book Manava- 
Jibao, written for young men. has been 
made a text book in Assam He has written 
other books also Even on the ere of his 
death be bad been revising a maunscript oa 
comparative philosophy both m English and 
10 Beogali * 


Dr Moonje's Utterances 
In a dfTerent note we have discussed 
some of the questions on which Dr Uoonjo 
has recently spoken We need sot, 
therefore repeat any of our observations 
with reference to his utterances He has an 
original way of putting things which arouses 
and nvets attention Wo are entirely at 
one with him in the firm attilnde which he 
has taken up with regard to the bargaining 
cum (tictatona'l spirit percepliblo in the 
terms proposed by some Musalmau leaders 
for a united endeavour for the attainment of 
Swaraj The limp and too yielding Hindu 
temperament requires stiffening up. Only 
we may be permitted to observe that the 
Hirdu cause and the Indian cause would 
perhaps be better served if he alnays 
-spoke suaiitcr ui nwdo, forUtcr t« re We do 
not think ho means any offence to the Musal- 
mans or wants to irritate them He does not 
want to encroach on their just rights or deprive 
them of any privilege ef Indian citizenship 
It is because we think so 
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snggested more circumspection That lo not 
synonymous with less firmness 


Hindu Moslem Unity 

We desire Hindu Moslem unity from the 
bottom of our heart, but not the show of 
such unity at my cost But so far as Bencal 
personal 

knowledge of the state of things in other 

utterly impossible in this prorince so Ion<^ as 
outrages on women are not openlv Ind 
actively discouraged condemned ^ and 
put a stop to by the Musalman leader 
and the Hindu Swarajist lenders These 
are an unspeaVablo shame 
both Hindu Bengal and Musalman 
Recently several Hindu leaders from 
outside Bengal have cried shame upon ns fS 
these m public meetings We should thank 
tt^ni for doing so^ though some of them mJv 
not have shown by their words and thmr 
manner that our shame was theirs too 
more senses than one Verb sap ^ 

Swnmj wfSd 

n>'4erare cL^'rZ? 

Uioduraj TlieylioTo no snoli iim‘'!rorcovCT 
cTco Ybero Uindns as in Madras are id an 

0 cnibclmmp niajonty them aro no “nch 
atroc lies practised on Moslems by Hindus as 

?ii Kasf? dT ,h‘'u‘’ on Umdns 

Sindh and N W F 
llmdn rt, i''" "< ’P 'maenad 

Hill ih ePbrelj fictitious and prntindlesa 
of ho IT Of MosW 

ti n 1 ■“ '»'E° numbers m 

Wded '“‘“"a “ell 

0 1 It’kast"nnf‘ ^loslcms want the creation 

»' rro filer ”a“,e to Pros.nco 

cannot hn . °° >n a majority ■\^o 

“”pS..I bn?^r?r'°l' « 

’«o'^annol"r“e” r Pe"" 

doing such n thm * V ® a ^orornmont from 
may 'point “onl"',”' Iho '' 
cnontryinen oho ,„ppn,t snefra 


that two similar proposals could be made 
which if they had any regard for consistency, 
they would he bound to support One is 
the inclusion in the administrative province 
of Bengal of some adjoining areas which for- 
merly formed part of Bengal thus reconsti 
tutiDg it This might be so done as to 
reduce the Moslems m Bengal to a minority 
The other is the inclusion in the Punjab of 
some adjoining districts of the United 
Provinces which are really parts of the 
Punjab This would reduce the Moslems m 
that province to a minority What have Mr 
Jinn^ and his colleagues to say to such 
possible proposals ? Two or more than two 
can play at the same game 

As regards the introduction of the 
Reforms in (and consequently giving pro 
Tincial autonomy m tho long run to) the 
K“W Frontier Province there is great force 
in Dr Moonjes observation that such a 
proposal connot be considered by the Hindus 
until tbe Army comes completely under 
lodiao wntrol and is also thoroughly 

iDdianised Under tbe system of recruitment 
followed at present the people of the ^ortb 
western parts of India —tbe Musalmaua in 
parUcular form a disproportionately large 
part of tbe army Any administrative 

arranpment wbicb wonld bo likely to place 
a still larger power of defence passivity or 
aggre^iOD in the liands of those people 
cannot be assented to by tho Hindus who 
pot only form tbe majority of (ho people of 
India out are also Indians first and last in 
all possible senses 


As for leaving the Moslems severely alone , 
wodo not think any sane person can propose 
a boycott of Moslems in tho daily transactions 
of life or in ordinary neighborly intercourse. 
Uut so lar as politic.'il bargaining is concerned 
so far that is to say as tho paying of any 
pneo to the Musalmans for purchasing their 
consent to a united struggle for Swaraj la 
concerned wo aro absolutely opposed to such 
transactions Swaraj would bo good for 
Hindus Moslems, Christians and all other 
inhabitants of India. If a combined efiort 
lor Its attainment cannot bo mado without 
pracUcally giving tho Jloslems a straoLlo- 
hold and converting them from a minoiity into 
pr^ticaliy something liko a majority wt aro 
cert inly for each community pursuing lU 
political goal separately in tho best way it 
can Thoro is an entirely unfounded belief 
prevalent among some icojlo that, as soon as 
thoro IS a united Hindu Moslem demand 
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Swaraj however brought about, the Bnhsh 
people will give it to us at once But the 
truth IS they are such adepts, m finding or 
mveDling esciises, that they will never agree 
to our being self ruling unless they are 
driven to a corner That wonld be possible 
only if there were real national unity not a 
patched up substitute for it 

The smallest of minorities lo India are 
the Parsis Tet by their capacity and 
public spirit, members of that small community 
have won the position of ieader:> Such 
leadership is possible for Moslems and 
other communities tco But an artificial 
prominence or predominance ought not to 
be conceded to any community by any 
pact That would be unjnst to other comma 
nities and causa henrt humiog and jealousy 


Subhas Chandra Bose 

The Govornnient of Bengal and the Anglo 
Indian Press perhaps think that they have 
beenible to convince the public that it Subha« 
Chandra Bose is still m jail it is his fault 
But they are mistaken The Indian public 
in any case think that the terms oiTercd to 
Mr Bose are mean wily and waoting in 
common humanity At present Mr Boso is 
interned within the walU of some jail or 
other If the Governments offer were 
accepted, he would be exiled from India and 
intCTned in a larger area, named Switzerland 
or Lorope Or the world outside India. 
Tbo loss of complete liberty of movement is 
common to both kinds of internment At 
present Snbhas Chandra obtains food and 
shelter and clothing at the expense of the 
Government If be were to go outside of 
India he would wo presume have to pay bis 
own expenses. That is very generous of the 
^iinennaeat <?overnmcn< A? 

behevo that even when Sir Bose is very 
seriously lU hi» release would be a danger 
to the State Such profession cannot but 
excito laughter 

Mr Bo «0 s rejection of tbe offtr of the 
Government even at the nsk of a Imgenog 
death, shows the stuff he is made of It bas 
heightened the respect felt for him 

We do not think hia conduct would bo 
misunderstood by any honourable persons — 
those of his enemies who are mean minded 
may bo left out of account, if he were 
note to consider a possible request of his 
countrymen that he should go out of India 


and place himseJf under the treatment of 
some eminent expert to get cured We 
suggest that such a request should be sent 
to bim without any avoidable delay, signed 
by as many of his countrymen as possibla 
Many patriotic men of countries other than 
India too banished from their countries or 
self exiled, have done good work abroad 
for their motherlands and the world Subhas 
Chandra may also be able to do so in 
foreign countries undoubtedly 


The Eakori Conspiracy CascI 
At the trial of the Kakori ‘ Conspiracy” 
case which has resulted in so many stagger 
ing sentences the accused do not appear to 
to have had sufficient legal help If they 
appeal or have appealed it would be the 
duty of (heir relatives and friends and of 
the public to see that they are ably defended 
beitber the guilt of any acused nor tbe 
enormity of his gnilty should be taken for 
granted 


Trial of “Conspirators and Murders of 
witnesses 

Though in tbe Press and in the Legisla 
tive Assembly it has been shown repeatedly 
that tbe plea, that Government is prevented 
from bringing alleged revolutionaries to pub 
lie trial by the fear of tbe murder of 
prosecution witnesses, has no legs to stand 
upon yet it continnes to be trotted out 
wbenever tbe occasion demands it But tbe 
KaLori “Conspiracy case bas proved onco 
more the falsity of this plea This case was 
one of tbe biggest conspiracy cases m India. 
Over 250 witnesses were produced on behdf 
of the prosecution before the Court of 'Sessions” 
The trial lasted more than a year Tet not 
a single witness bas been murdered or 
subjected oven to a pin prick It is to be hoped 
that the witDecses in this cave will conlinue 
to be safe even after attention has been 
drawn to this fact 


Skeen Committee s Bepott 

Indian self lule implies that Indians are 
to be ccopktely free lo decide whether 
they are to have any foreign employees, 
whether civil rr miUtaiy. Convequently it 
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also inplies lhat tbe Bnbsh gainson of -white 
troops m India, ofliceied by Britishers, is 
not to lemaiu. that the «epojs are 
to be kd only by Indian o&cers, and that 
all arms of o\ir military forces are to be 
open to Indians of all provinces, races sects 
and ca«te«, under only the necessaiy 
physical, moral and intellectual tests The 
piiuciple that national defence should be 
undeitakeu by the nation luvulves all the 
above mentioned conditions Therefore, even 
if all the recommendations of the Skeen 
Committee were given effect to which is un- 
likelv, we would not be a party to their 
acceptance We want a scheme whose frui- 
tion within a measurable distance of lime — 
say, not more than twenty five years would 
enable the Indian nation to undertake the 
defence of its country Ind, of course, it 
would be optional for us to have foreign 
soldiers or oflicers or trainers if necessary 
Some ffuntrymen of ours are for accepting 
whatever can be got, and pressing for more 
But as acceptance or non acceptance does 
sot ho with Qv, as the Goveinment will 
carry out its plans whether we be a consent* 
isg party or not why be guilty of accepting 
anything which falls fat short of our just 
demands ? 

The Skeen Committee leaves the white 
garnsou entirely untouched, and mahes 

recommendations which, if earned out, would 
Under the best of circumstaDces make 

only 50 percent Of the oflicers of the 
Sepoy army Indians in twenty five years 
Nobody denies that that would give us more 
Indian officers than now But as nothing 
is said as to when, if at al), the remaiDiDg 
50 percent -would bo Indiauised , -when if 
at all, the white garrison would bo with- 
drawn, when, if at all, the ait force, the 
ai'illery, etc,, wouldbc thoroughly Indtanised , 
and whether the whito garrison would not 
bo iDi,Teascd parrt pa«su with the increase io 
the numbir of Indian oflicers, and as the 
proposed driblet of military boons ' would 
pnclicjlly prevent tho reopening and coo- 
sideiatirn of a complete sclumo of national 
dtlince by tho nation , wo aio against tho 
acceptanco of tho lecommendations of the 
Skun Ccromillco oven in ihcir enliicty 

IhiUsb politicians and lubhcists arc 
mastirs of tho trick of enhancing tho value 
tkur pioiofcd “boons”by setting up a cry 
ti at tlit-y are ovtrcencrou«, that they would 
pitdnce a revolution, ihattUy would mean 
llo end of Uiiiuh rule, and soon We 


should not for ever lemaiD gullible IVe should 
learn by experience Whenever the above* 
mentioned cry is raised, we should not begin 
to demand that the ‘boons” must be given 
to us m their entirety as recommended, that 
not a jot or tittle should be taken away 
from them, and so forth On the contrary^ 
we are for continually placing our full 
demand before the world and trying to gel 
what we want, leaving the Government to do 
whal it likes Of course, if it wants to take 
away any right which we possess at present, 
we must oppose any such attempt with all 
our might 

Governors from the Indian Civil Service 

So long as the system of government 
remains what it is in India and so long as at 
least full Home Rule is not won, it 
makes do substantial difference whether we 
have governors direct from England or {tom 
the ranks of sun dried white bureaucrats lo 
India Experience bas not shown that the 
direct imports from Great Britain have all 
or m the majority of cases been better rulers 
than the Anglo Indian bureaucrats . 

"We must confess this protesting ana 
petitiooiog ID favour of a particular brand 
of foieign masters makes us ashamed. 

Sir Charles Innes goes to Burma as its 
Governor He knows much about comnaerco 
and railways, etc "Will he bo able to 
connect Burma with India by rail and thus 
facilitate commerce or will he play mto the 
hinds of the British India Steam Navigation 
Company and leave to them the monopoly 
of tho traffic bet-ween India and Burma ? 


Calcutta to Rangoon Steamer Service 

A corre'poudent has described in a daily 
paper the ibusa and insult to which ho was 
subjected in Outrara Ghat by an official of 
the BIS. N Co, and the assaults and 
insult which fell to tho lot of somo deck 
pasceogers when trying to board a steamer 
We have ourselves witnessed such shameful 
things. 

Ihe Company ought to prevent such 
insults and a'-saults No doub^ so long os 
they practically have a monopoly, they may 
not care to But they should understand 
that politeness and humanifj aro sure to 
iDCTea <'0 tho traflio and bring them moro 
money Iho majority of tho Company's 
parcengers aro Indians But they do net 
proTido Indian food Tho bathrooms and 
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lavatones, too, are not such as Todians are 
accustomed to use 

From the Indian side, the remedy for 
the insults and assaults lies in the growth 
of manliness. But the penal laws m India 
and their administration are not such as to 
promote suen development A ‘European” 
assailant of an Indian, even when the assault 
IS fatal, IS more likely to escape scot freo or 
with a small fine than otherwise But a 
price has to bo paid for the growth of 
manliness. 

Visvabharati Scholarships 
* 1 , attention of our readers la {drawn to 
we aefaih of two scholarships offered by the 
isvabharati, printed in our |advertisemeat 
pages 

Promotion of Some Allahabad Industries 

The Allahabad Jlunicipalitv is entitled 
to pniisefor trying to promote the copper, 
phool, an brass ware industries of that town 

The Bengal Provincial Conference at Keju 

inhabi^oU of Majn which is a 
7b« ®i? u ^ranged for 

o‘“^ of this years sessioo of the 
^eogal Provincial Conference in their village 
wf, for the supply of good 

water to the delegates and visitors and also 
made arrangements for electric lights aod fans 
tor tlieir comfort and convenience All the 
praise 

worthy The pluck and public spirit shown 
y alaju are highly commendable The 
attendance, though not as large as was 

Had there 

not been personal jealousies aod quarrels 
among the Swarajist leaders and had not 
ono party of them dictatonallj asked the 
Conference to be postponed, there would 
But as the 
k^ij“ best, they 

Mnnot be held responsible for the Conference 
Tha complete success in every respect 

Ilso 5*', Ch,k,»bart. 

also did his best for its success 


.i “1 J '* II 15 col at all 

!!«. waters for purposes 

other than Indi I’s defence, and even when 

InduD Legislature is not to have any voice 
10 determiDing the strength of the Indian 

to*beuL' 

“l® tho Commons on 

Ibe Oiird reading of the bill 

Sr. la.?IL€^E“H?J>V ISaJ;iLZ£ 

By passiae Ihis bill Great Bnl.m 


The So-called Indian Navy 
Tlie so-called Indian I«avy Bill has been 
passed b, the British House of Commons 


The Honrs of Labour Convention 

and Japao have not yet ratified it 

Italy and Latvia have ratified it onlTr'^'^*^ j“’ 

tionally But the British r« ° ^ condi- 

A7'iz. ‘i)“‘ ss F™ r' S 

ratified by Great Britain as uilTL n’‘ 
Germany’s declarutmn 

dudes the following — ^ P°*'cy m- 

K^sire’bo^^of Jaw ^for'^"reo^“ '5 to creale aa 
wortera special conaLde^afie. Ptolectioa of the 
nnen Sach Icsialaueo ™ “fl .fioa ei.ea 
«B*tions should III hJirijS'd on Oennm 

Snnday roan ,n aecua^«- o;h 
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acreemcnts 0 1 the basis of such kgislaiion the 
Grrman Ooier iment tj. prepared to ratify the 
Washiigton co iiention at ^^6 some time as other 
industrial countries of IVcslern Furope 

The states which have ratihed the con 


veution are 

as follows 



State 

Year 

States 

Tear 

Qrex;e 

lO’d 

tustna 

1054 

R iimania 

1921 

Italy 

1954 

India 

19'>L 

Latvia 

1925 

Czechoslovakia 1921 

Chill 

195o 

Bulgaria 

1922 

Belgimu 

1926 


Wo read in the Calcutta Guatdtan — 

Tho oveHime abuse has increased so alarmiD'iljr 
of kto in Germany that a general movement for 
tho refueal cf overtime work is necessary and Im 
already been begun In certain industries the 
number of hours of overtime worked mns into 
inillions-^nd this in spite of the large anemploy 
ment' The resistance of emplovers and govern 
ment to soaal reform is stronger than ever 

As for Britain the British Government is 
obstinat Ij per isting in its ixihcy of setting a 
^ p-mraple by refusing to ratify the Eight Hoars 
Cooveptipn This fact aroused the ^arm Indiana 
tion of Poulton the Rntiah workers representa 
tivo at the recent meeting of the Governing Body 
of the I L 0 Poulton supported by 
Ordceoest and Jouhanx accused his government 
of having been trving for 7 years to find reasons 
‘or refii mg to raiifv and of having receded farther 
and further from the conccptioa of co-operation 
■which inspired tho Washington Conference of 1919 
The Zfanchciter Ouardian ovserves that 
The Qoveramonts betrayal of the cause of the 
IS at study Washington Convention on Eight Hours 
the moment one of the chief oboiacles to reform 
all over tho world *ci«iui 


We dcsiro that our labourers should not 
bo swelled and dehammised But if the 
solo or principal motivo of the foremost 
Christian countries of tho West in fixing th© 
hours of labour bo philanUiropy, how is 
It that their hearts were filled ivith pity for 
Indian Ubourcre so long ago mtbout their 
own fellow Christians and fellow countrymen 
jtt obtaining tho bcnctit of that pity ’ 


Servants of tho People ^Society 

Tho SenanU of tho People Society, 
funded by Lala Lajpat Rai id December 
19.0 has been doing much good work il 
was founded wiUi two mam objects — 

1 lioriomira and other bocial Scicooe 
xoiratnn in irenenil an I to start an onlcro 
I devote then 


The Tilak School of Politics was started 
for achieving the first object To it the 
founder gave his library and his residential 
bungalow, with attached lands, and made 
provision for scholarships of the value of Rs. 
15 to 20 to be given to deceiving students 
It carried on regular teaching work for some 
time When the National College came into 
existence, both teachers and studeuta joined 
it 

The Society has at present six full 
members five members under training, and 
four associates 

It IS open to persons of all communities 
and all political parties whose aims and 
objects are identical with those of the society 

Besides propaganda, it has done relief 
work in Orissa and work for the backward 
classes among themselves as well as among 
the higher castes It has its own organ in 
“Tho People, ’ which is one of the best 
English weeklies m India It is also a 
principal shareholder of the Punjab News- 
papers and Press Company which own the 
Bande Jlataram This is not an exhaustive 
eoumeratioQ of the activ ties of the Society 
It has deserved well of the public And, 
therefore its appeal for Rs 50000 for a 
Lecture and Library Hall ought to bo res- 
ponded to liberally and promptly 


Convocation Address at the Osmania 
T7niversity 


In tho course of his convocation address 
at the Osmania Universitj , Hyderabad, Nawab 
Sadat Yar Jung Bahadur said 


The word University has boon traaskted into 
Urdu as Jamioa. This little word exactly conveys 
tho grandeur and extent of the conception of a 
UQiycivty A real university has a d nl existence, 
or to te more explicit, it has two sides external 
and intcmaL The external appcaranco of a univer 
wtydependa on Its imposing buildings, vast libra- 
nea, well-oouipi^ kboratonca anu an immense 
coQcoanc o! teachers and students A university 
can le likened to a human body and as such can 
ho M proud of its external aopcaraace as a man 
of his strong and well proportioned body Then 
there B tho internal or spiritual side, which is the 
only nal one. m the same senso vs tho real exist 
cnee of a man IS ouad up with his soul If tho 
6 oul IS dead or dormant, his splendid bodv has 
no laal exiatenca Tho real exutenco of a Univer* 
sitj IS the aocnmnktivo result of tho joint and 
rvvicA n..) cflorts of tho teachers Und tiio lausht. 
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Calcatta*s Old new Mayor 
Mr J M Sen Gupta has been elected 
Mayor of Calcutta for a third term His 
position giieci him and his party the oppor- 
tunity to do great good to the City md m 
directly to the country But for right use 
of this opportunity ho and his party would 
require to knock oa the head anything 
smacking of a spoils syatem Can thoy do it? 


White Slave Traffic 


Suinmanes of the first part of the report 
on tho wicked international traffic »n women 
and children which has heen made to the 
League of \ations by a special committee of 
experts has appeared in the papers 


The is 'ntated waa miints coaoeriod 

with the Amenean Contmeat Europe the Near 
Fist and oertam countries oa the soulhero shows 
of the llediterraneao Tho inquiry has s ar ely 
touched a lar^e nambi.r of other ooantncs such a-i 
those of tho Far Last Tho Japane»o mcaiber of 
the Committeo preoare 1 a special report oo (he 
roDUitiona m the tar List Owio? however to 
<1 Jferoncts of race rehsioa and custom the pro- 
bl pi arpeai-ii lu a diTercut aspect , . 

The Couaal of tha I einUO has decided to rcLi 
Hie iTholo ni »t:er of tins report to the \ Iviiori 
Com nia wa for the irotcctiou of th*' ? el are of 
ohildr n and joung people which nccts on tho 
2oth Ap il 


A similar inquiry should bo maJo lo 
India One of the paints to which <P'.cial 
atteatioa should be directed is whether tho 
abduction of woiotn and girl» lo Bongil 
Sindh etc., has any business organisation 
behind it As this is not i poli*iceI or 
industrial or econoraio matter lo which 
British and Indian interests may clash the 
Ooverument of India shiuld not hesitate to 
ask the Leagues «peciil committee of experts 
to visit India and help in the inquiry 


The Sad Death of a Detenu 


The case of Mr bubhas Chandra Boso has 
received great attention because of bi> per 
sonal distinction But there are naroeroa» 
olhtr ca cs which are equally sad, if not 
sadder Here is one — 


Sj £)hib ShanVar ChakrabarO died at tho 
Campbell llo pital Calcutta, oa April 17 at a pm 
lie wiu arrested at lUbna under the 13ea.ai Onu 
ninco in 19’u an I was ml rneu ftist at 

ilanskh-.i in tho dutnrt of \ac'ia and 'abaCioeirt 
ly la Jaip.iisun and lUnipore In January last he 
was tran'feTod to a nlbgo in JIaldah where he 
had an attack of paralysis Practically oo st p3 
wero taken for his medical treatment at hist, but 
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after repeated representations he was rciuoTCil to 
Sambhu Nath Pundit’s hospital in March 13 There 
be had n attack of small box and was transfeired 
to tha Campbell Hospital on the 14th instant It 
19 strause that, although he hud buca siilT ring 
from paralyKis for some time the police author ties 
did not think it worth their while to comtnuni ate 
tpe fact either to his friends or relatives and it 
was only lour days before his dcmi e that they 
i^ormed his father about his serious iHnes* 

Hu dead body was carried by the members of 
tlia Congress Rarmi Sanglia la a piocesBion with 
nationat flags flying to Pie Nimtola Omit wh°re 
the funeral ceremony was performed. His old 
father accompanied the procei>sion and bore his 
bcccavemcat wonderfully well 


The Condition of Two State Prisoners 
Tho followijg appeared in some Calcutta 
Indian daily paper® in the fir«t week of xkpnl 
last, ami has lem 'i eft nncontTaiicted — 

State pnsonei -'uiomanda Das Oupta and 
hohoi Bioian U cooi'ned m Fategaih Central 
Jail (( P) ire siTennc from ranous adn^ats 
Both are sufTi. ar from inligesition headache ind 
(bscDierv a<. uimied Ij lum in the abdooiem 
pas Oupta s moru'vcr down with fo er since his 
vomios end ha’i lost b; aV^ut 10 lus bor want of 
oy provi ua of physical exercises oven that of 
walking the diseases are shonms da ll signs of 
asmyitivO They have boon conhuo I in a small 
svoco where they are to remain all day »rd uisht, 
la spito ot (ueir rep afed api oais to the Sitperin 
(end<.at for crovi^ioa of physical cxetaacs "vad 
fresh air o the Jail compound the> liave been 
refuse I neimiM on though there are quite a number 
of good open sr-eoca in the Jad area. It is said 
tb-t (Uo lo<.al othcials complain that thet handa 
are ti d by n Older of the Oovemment of Bengal 
whi h «ys trat though provis on is to be mad(- to 
allow t (9 detenus free air gaiLes and exercise:> 
they sboutd never Wt giv^.a except \-itli the con 
sent of the Gov-’rnric.nt of Bengal and the consent 
IS not (orthvomiasr. though n unetous penuona and 
rentinders have been sent hitherto 

The rosssge relating to the Government 
of Beogais order seems incredible It is 
like passing an order that certain prisoners 
ate to be given food and water, but not 
withcut the previous permission of the 
Government cl B<.cgal and then withholding 
that permiS;>ionl But his onybody who may 
arrogate to bim-.elf the authority of the 
Bengal Govemment really pa»s^d such a 
5‘apid and luhnman order like tho one 
quoted above? 


Outrages on Women in Bengal 
We have not hitherto referred to this 
topic ID till:. Eeview What wq have to say 
on tha sublet we do in our vernacular 
fnngazine ^rabtut But as from what wo 
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have heard from some distinguished visitors 
to Calcutta from some other provinces of 
India W6 find that they do not know some 
facts relating to it, we shall mention some 
of them 

There are very many non-Swara)ist 
Bengalis who are quite ashamed of the state 
of things in Bengal Therefore, so far as 
they are concerned, the process of robbing 
it m is uncecessatv We cannot speak for 
the Swarajists. It is probable that they, too 
feel like others 

We told a very distinguished visitor from 
Madras that real Hindu Moslem unity m 
Bengal would bo impo&sible so long as these 
outrages continued To put a stop to them, 
ill leading Moslems must openly and actively 
try to make them a thing of the past and the 
Hindu Swarajist leaders must do Iikowise. 
Oar visitor enquired wliether the outrages 
were appreciable in number We told him 
that the\ were very much more than that 
Ills very questioo made us suspect that some 
Swarajists, with whom he is most in touch, 
must ha\e tried to convince him that the 
matter was of no importance When the 
late Mr 0 R Das was asked orally by a 
leading office bearer of the Women’s Protcc 
tiou Society to Bengal to join it he refused 
Nor did ho himself do anything for the 
protictioo of women from outrages We 
have beard from more sources than one that 
Mr J M Sea Gupta said m the presence of 
Dr Kichlow and others that the women and 
girls who were alleged to have been molested 
were ’all or mostly of loose character We 
do not know whether he really made such a 
shamefully false statement It should be 
presumed that he did not But wo mention 
lus name in order that be may contradict 
the romour if ho did not Up till recently 
the losing Swarajist organ, and probably 
other Swarajist organs, too, paid very liUlo 
attention to the -subject These are our 
reasons for suggesting that the Hindu 
Swarajist leaders should bestir themselves to 
put a stop to the outrages. Kanm 

^viQna should also do moio than it has 

dOQI. 


Our vernacular papers, particularly the 
vtetVly Sauiilnut and tho daily Atmtida 
/xjuir P'l/riAa, have shown greater camestDcss, 
£tal aud octuily m this maffer than tho 
The Sa»z},bam 
anally a staUment. 
^ 'meg tho period of tho last five yearn, m 
wiucu are gtrea tho names, religion and 


civil condition (married, unmarried, or 
widowed) of the women and girls molested, 
the names and religion of the accused, and 
the result of the trial, if any An analysis 
of these statements shows that only m a 
very few cases Hindus molested Muslim 
women, that some Hindus molested some 
Hindu women thatm the majority of cases tlio 
offenders were Muslims and the women 
assaulted were Hindus, that in a few cases 
Hindu and Muslim ruffians combined to 
commit the offence that the cases of abduction 
or assault committed by Moslems on Moslem 
women are not negligible m number and 
that it IS not merely widows who are treated 
in this brutal manner, but that a considerable 
number of unmarried girls and girls and 
women with their husbands living are 
also victimised 

The Society which has done most to 
rescue abducted women and girls and bring 
the offenders to trial is the Women's Protec- 
tion Society Mr. Krishna Kumar Mittor, the 
fearless, active and almost blind septuagen- 
arian editor of the has been 

the honorary secretary , of tins Society 
from the start We have had occasion 
to criticise bis politics, because m 
politics we differ , but we must gt^<) 
him credit where credit is due Wheu tho 
Society was established, Mr S R Das, then 
Advocate General of Bengal, was elected lU 
president Ho has always taken active 
interest in its work and has spent money for 
helping it forward With his politic^ also 
wo have not much in common An old 

gentleman of tho name of Mr Mahe'^li 
Chandra Atarthi goes about actively and 
fearlessly for propaganda and other work 
Pandit Sitanatb Goswami a Yaisbnava 
gentleman, related to tho samt Vijaja 
Krishna Goswami, is very acUvo m the 

causo of women lie did most to get the 

accused punished in tho Barada bundaii 

case riiero aro other active workers mIiosc 
names wo are unablo now to mtution Wo 
have learnt from the honorary secretary 
that the Society is always in need of money 
and that poor men give mcro freely for 
work than well to-do people. It has several 
branches la North and East Bengal. 

There is another society. Shtshu Saliay 0 
Matn-Zlangal with Srimati ‘^^rala 

Devi as Its president, which also docs some 
work occasionally to help women and girls 
who am victimised 

Them is a small book m Bengali, named 
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“Bliarul Nanr Sat Sahas 0 Biratva,” “iloral 
Courage and Ucroisui ol ludiaa Womco”. 
'wliich describes actual locidents lu which 
womeu baTo dcicuded or tried to defcad 
themselrcs. It is to be had of Ur A C Das 
Moradpur, Patoa pneo Sre anuas. 

The re-niamage of Hiodu girl widows is 
steadflj iDcreasiog lu number Comilla giros 
a list of niuety such luarriages Uidoapur 
district has shown much activity Elscwhccev 
too, the cause is makiog progress 


Uoslem Origins m Different Provinces 
According to the Census of India ld2U 
the Uuhaenmadaus number ncirly 69 millions 
and form about one-SIth of the population 
d 1 ludia More than oue-lhird of the 
community were enumerated la Bengal and 
rather less than one-fifth m the I’anjab In 
each of those provinces they form over half 
of the population ta the ^ortil West 
Frostier Prcvioco and Baluchistan about 
OO per cent of the population are Mobam 
inadanc in Kashmir over three-fourths lo 
Sindh less than three fourths and in Assam 
between one fourth and one third Elsewhere 
the Slubammadans form only a small nimo- 
rity of the proiincial population While 
the Muhammadans of the eastern tracts and 
of Madras were almost entirely descendants 
of converts from Hinduism, by no means 
a large proportion oven of the Punjab 
are really of foreigu blood, tbe 
estimate of the Punjab Superintendent being 
about 15 percent The proportion advances 
of course as one proceeds further north nest’ 
(Ginsta of India, 1921, Vol i, part J p 
116) Id a recent speech delivered in the 
Calcutta Albert Hall, Bala Lsjpat Bai said 
that tbe largo proportion of ilohainmadaos 
lu Bengal showed thp existence of Hindu 
Moslem conflict in tbe province, thus proving 
that Euch a conflict was not imported into 
it by upconntrymeu It is tine so far as 
his interpretation of the facts go And lo 
that sCD»e there has been Ilindn-Moslem 
conflict in (be Punjab also Considcnog 
that, according to the oScial Catimates 85 
per cent of the Panjabi Musalmans are dcs 
cendants of Hindu conrerts, it has perhaps 
to bo admitted with regret by Iliudns tliat, 
as in Bengal so in tbe Panjab, tbo lliodns 
came out second best m the conflict 

Draper has stated lu one of his works 
that one of the means by which the number 


of Musalmans iocrea>ed lu North Africa aud 
some other regions was "‘the coufiscation of 
Tfomen”, b> which is meant abductiou aud 
tbe like That in India Islam gamed many 
converts by tbe life and character of some of 
its smots, IS undoubteii What proportion 
of converts was made by force, and 
whac additions were due to the abduction 
of Hindu women aud mdireclly to out- 
rages oq Uiudu womsa who were out- 
casted by unrighteous , aud shortsighted 
orthodoxy it is diflicuU to say But it is 
probable that all the proecssos and means of 
oODTCTSion have boon at work, more oi less, 
all over India, particularly in those provinces 
where the Moslems are in a majority 

Tho Turks have found mspito of their 
independence and martial valor, that the 
oppression of womou (Artaeovou and othor) 
aud tho subjection of women do not m tho 
ioogrun pay It is for tho enslaved Hindus of 
Bengal, Smdb. the Punjab eta, to convince tbs 
enslaved Musalmans of India that under 
British snbjectiOQ too, it does not pay Tliat 
it 18 Qunghtcous and inhuman is of course 
a truism But oven truisms may not be 
understood, realized and recognised by some 
people Without lonie appropriate help 


Wanted Institutes of Joarnahsm 
Some persons connected with tho Unucr 
sity of Madras havo shown that they aro 
wideawake by making a serious proposal 
that arraogomeuLs should be made in 
connection with it to toach journalism 
and grant diplomas and degrees in it 
AS joornahsni ta one of tbo most influential 
professions to the world and nav 
bo a most potent lastrumcnt of public 
good m tho hands of competent men and 
vromcn of high character, institutes of 
journalism should bo founded lu tho prin- 
cipal university towns, cither id coonectioii 
\Tith or ludepeudCDtly of uoiversities. 

Democracy in some form or other has 
been established la manj countries aud it 
IS likely to be tbo most widely prevalent 
system of governmout id tho world Whether 
that be so or not, tho two most efTectivo and 
quick means of iDflueucing people aio public 
speaking and journalism Both tho arts 
should, thereforo, bo cultiratcd Thoso regions 
or provinces iihero they are not, are sum to 
occupy back scats id public life 
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Sir Atul Chatterjee on the League of 
Nations 


Among the Great Powers Great Britain 
exercises the greatest mflueace m the affurs 
of the League of Nations Britishers hold 
most of the appointments and «orae of the 
most lesponsiGle ones m the League 
Secretanat and in tue International Labour 
Office Sir Atul Chatterjee is a paid serraut 
of such a Power and he has never indulged 
in tho dangorous game of twisting the 
Bnti'^h Lion’s tail or brushing its hairy coat 
tho wrong way He i", moreover connected 
with the Leagues International Labour 
Organisation in an important capacity When 
such a man criticises tne League even id a 
vcrymildway the ciihcism has a signibcance 
of its oun In tho course of a lecture deli- 
veicd by him m London on March 12 last 
ho IS icported to hav^» «aid — ■ 


India had not laaged behind other countries 
in taking an interest in world problems and in 
CO opciatirg Avholo-h&artedly with other parts of 
world to PITS effect to the decisions readied 
But theic was no 
India there was s very 
imnrassioa amongst the leaders of public 
V ® tho people who tool an 

V suhecta outside India that the League 
devote a» mu^h attention as they 
iff look for to ciucstions which 

{lountiies or parts cf tiiA world outside 
'^as a fccUng that the views and 
wltons ^ the League weieloa large extent coloured 
HLn. prepossess ons difficulties and 

prob c-iis and ho could not sa> that this impression 
h unjustified lor instauAe, 

aUhou,.h he health organisation of tlie I.^ue \\^ 
bttle aUenfion 

IV?.* '-V.^^’tod until quite recently to questions that 
P'^bhe health m emmlnes 
however 

froffl India In 1 •aiccecdcd m 
mterLaUD? the hcaltli orr-m^aticj cf tho League 
in j-nslcm problems 


has done lu India to extirpate or combat 
epidemics and generally to improve public 


health ’ 


Society for the Improvement of 
Backward Classes 


There have been some pretentious* and 
well-advertiscd schemes for doing good to 
village people, some of which have mainly 
furnished opportunities to some professional 
patriots to pilfer public money No wonder, 
then, that so beneficent and honestly con* 
ducted a society as the Society for the 
Improvement of tho Backward Classes of 
Bengal and Assam should not be adequately 
known and supported Its sixteenth annual 
report, for 1925 6, is before us The following 
facts may give some idea of its woiL 


On the 31st March 1920 the Society had •400 
schools m 20 districts of Bengal and Assam 
Most of these schools are intended for and are 
attended mainly, by the backward classes Of tho 
total number of children both boys and girls 
receiving tuition in these schooI« viz, 10J74the 
laigcst number o 588 come from the Namasudra 
lODunuDitj , and the ne\t largest number 2oSl 
from the Muhammadan community Tins is a 
sigmneant fact Ihe Muhammadan and Naina 
faudra cultivators constitute the backbone of the 
village population of Bengal especially m the 
Eastern districts of the province aud the Society 
always measures its success hv tlie closeness of its 
i^atact with lie teal childien of the soil 
Amongst pupils from the so called bncknard 
classy the next m order of iinraonoal strength 
ire I odes (003) Mucbis or ohamars (G7&) and 
Kapslis (a03) 

>.ff J**! resources of the Society Lomg limited its 
oilora liavo op to the preaca h eu diroctcd almost 
OTiely towards the spread of education among 
vilJage people, and possibij for many i ears to 
come this will coatinuo to be its mam woik 
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A Vice Chancellor on Varieties ot 
Education 

Rai Bahadur Lala Moti Sagar, Vice 
Cbaacelloc ot Delhi University, while recog 
Disicg the need of technical and technological 
institutions does not join in the prevalent 
sweeping condemnation ot our existing 
Universities He observes in lus convocation 
address — 

It IS high time to reconsider the entire scope 
of University education in India and to make it 
conform to the rapidly chanamg conditions oi the 
country and the "rowing stress of competitioo in 
every path of 1 fe There is a demand everwhero 
for vocational and technical education It w troe 
tlitt a number of technical and tecl nological 
institutions have been esUbluhed in different parts 
of the country hut it is felt that the r scope is 
not sufficiently comprehensive and thei have not 
materially helped in solving the problem of the 
uueraplovment of our edicated jouns men 

At the same time. I have no sympathy with 
the sweeping condemnation of our existing Univer 
s ties by a certan section of our critics Whatever 
the defects of our Universities it cannot be denied 
for a moment that some of the great^t names in 
mciifom India stand on the rolls of Indian Lnivor 
sitios ^\lth no lack cf famous men among the 
graduates of Indian Univeta ties it is unfair to 
de ignate them as failures 


Eacial Biseiiiaination on InduQ Hallways 

The presidential address delivered by Rai 
Saheb Chandnku Prasada at the seventh 
session of the All India Trade Union Congress 
held nt Delhi is replete with information of 
absorbing interest Justice cannot be done 
to it in a brief note We intend to turn 
to it again In the Tnesotimo we shall make 
a brief reference to the position of Indiana 
m the state railway service as brought to 
light ID it 

Europeans and Acglo-Ind ans who were 1143 
percent amons the total popilatiou of literates 
iu the -EnslL-Ji .taiMUiay^ in Jidia-inld ofiS jier 
cent of the apiwntmtots [of the upper subordinate 
«tiff draunng Its oO and over on the twelve 
state railways] m 19'’4 and 7346 per cent of the 
sppomtmeats id lO'^a whereas JIuslims and non 
uho were 83 a7 percent m the same 
popiUlioaof hlerates in Englj h had 243J and 
per cent of those appointments xe^pec ivelj 
in the tuo years. 

Tho details of tho Gazetted Officers on 
3lst Harch 1920, show that 734 percent of 
them, were Europeans 14 3 Hindus 2.7 
aiuslim», and 9 0 other classes In India the 
ininimuni and maximum railway salaries 
arc in the ratio 1 444 in Japan 12J m China 
1 33 , in Germany 1 II , in Franco 1 


23 ID Denmark 1 6 and so on lo uo 
country do the lower oSicials got such 
cruelly inadequate salaries and the pampered 
high officiaU such fat pay as m India 


Wnmber of H.gh SohooU m Bengal 

lo his report on public instruction in 
Bengal for the yoar 192o 26 the Director Mr 
Oaten observes At the risk of being ac 
cosed of being an opponent of educational 
expansion one must emphasise the fact that 
there are too many h gh schools m Bengal 
We do not agree It is not that the high 
schools are too many it is the primary 
schools which are too few And money is 
required for improving both 


Mr 6 D Btrla on Indian Mercantile 
Marine 


In (be course of the statement made to 
the Hon ble Sir George Ramey Commerce 
Member Government of India on behalf of 
tbe committee of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce on 13th April Mr G D Biila 
said — 


The CcmmvStee ot the Chambet aio, grieved to 
find that no action Las been taken by the Govern 
ment of India to carry out the recommendations 
of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee even 
tiough three long years have elapsed sinco the date 
of the publioauon of their report The Committee 
are still more auiazed at Fari interton a recent 
statement in the House of Commons to the effect 
that the Qoversmen^ of India ar opposedto the re 
commendations of the MercanUlo Marine Committee 
regarding the reservation of coastal trade to Ind an 
Shipp o" It has been urged on behalf of the 
Government that the reservaUon of the coast ng 
trsde introduces tho pnnciple of Flag discnmina 
tion Dut the InteroaUonal Shipping Conference 
which repre^nts the leading shipowners of all the 
important maritime countries of the world TOPog 
ju.<>ra juj rJmr teran-s that Jdip cS FIs.? 

discnminatioo did not agect the right of any 
country to reserve its coasting tr^e to Uie nation 
al bottoms It is therefore diiBcuit to appreciate 
the objectioii levelled aga nst a proposM of re- 
servation of coastal trade to indigenous shipping on 
the ground of ^ag discnminatioD The fact that 
the principle ot Flag discnminatioa is not applies 
Wa to the coasting trade of a country is further 
TBcogni^ by a reemt treaty reported beta een 
Great Bntain and Greece, admitting the rii,ht of 
Greece to reserve her coasting trade. 

As a th«B control as w were to the diUton 
ness OB the ^rt of the Government in cn-viurag 
ins watCT transport as above, we have of late 
witne^ the expedition with which the Qovera 
menlhavetakenstepsmregard to the Road Transport 
problem 3 Committee of the Chamber see no 
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a subject of sucb supreme national 

sheheSr ioSge ^* '* 

Mr Birla’s contention is unansw^erable 


Girls’ Education in Bengal 

Hindus in Bengal think that they are 

more progressive and enlightened than Musal 
mans We are not going to eiarame this 
claim in all spheres of life But so far as 
the education of girls and women parti 
^ / it*“ elementary stage is concerned, 
following figures do not support the 

Hindu claim — 

On the 31st of March 1926 the number 
01 girls at school m Bengal were 332099 
?L •“li' laiOoO were Hindus aud 

ib< Jir Muhammadans the rest came from 
other communities. The Muhammadan pupils 
outnumbered the Hindu by 50 y27 

unrecognised schools for girU which 

numbered 254 during the year under review 
had an enrolment of 6688 pupils— 2876 
being Hindus 8412 ^Inhammadans and 300 
belongiug to other communities The number 
01 Muhamraadao pupils increased by 5Va 
percent , that of the Hindu pnpils by 
iVi per cent ^ 

Hindu parents and guardians are evident 
‘^“^7 to Wieir daughters 
and girl wards properly b * 


Rumania etc and exchanges have been organised 
Mtween the DepMtment of Scientific and Industrial 
Kesearch in London and institutions at Athens. 
Dornat Vienna etc. 

The general organisation of intellectual life has 
been promoted hy the formation of a number of 
national committees for intellectual co-operation 
working closely m touch with the International 
Uomouttee, and twenty are now in existence. 

We are not aware that any enquiry into 
the conditions of intellectual life in India 
has been made by the League or any mono 
graph on India published India s intellec 
tual life has been affected throngh 

economic conditions brought about by 
British rule But the League has not 
brought assistance to India India uec/is 
books more than any Western countries 
So it is a cruel joke that whilst books were 
sent fioDi India none have been sent to 
India Phenomenally illiterate as India is 
sho requires scholarships more than Austria 
or any European country and she pays the 
League much more than Austria, much more 
*? than any European country except 
u » T°j Haly and, recently, Germany 

Hut has not been given any scholar 
«hips PubhcatioD® too, of all descriptions lodn 
requires more than the Polish Academy and 
wo other institutions named but none have 
been given to her No exchange has been 
organised with any department and institu 
HOD in India. And, lastly, no national 
committee has been formed in India 


League of Nations ‘Intellectual 
Co operation” 

A pamphlet pnbhsbed by the Information 
bect.on of the League of Nations states — 

choice of work has been necessary 
Us Committee On^f 

pnm..^ ,‘ho institution of a general 

intellectual life in 

Uma SB made to 

ifQ ‘0 ‘hose nations whose intellectual 

U ns through economic condi 

mici uuiversities, acade- 

oicani^^ h« ^ pocieues ihroughout the world to 
^ and scientific 

rcsroL^c-d num»)er of instilunons 

lanS India \niencu Jug 

fflhs trade lv .i?n 1 ® need of them and 

^ unuersitics made it 

!jT=iV»u5 vi-- s». 


The Mandate System 

4 u following information is supplied by 
the League of Nations pamphlet on mandates 
about the different classes of mandates — 

isinnl^*d type of Mandate 

In iU** PaKnef 


this 1 '3 used throu,hout 

«»s pampi let to designate ihn ubnip nf the 
™i,y under FTCDfh n.;„dk°. ,n Uio IfLr F™ 
>■ Thera mnd.S lem 

MeliSki'SS&aoa”-”' 
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«rtain uicasura of self KO^^niment vrhtia at tlie 
‘atno timo ohl Kcd to acc^^pt the assistance 
s Ten to them by the Maodatory in the selection 
of which the wishes of tho peoples mixst be the 
pnncipal consideration 

2 The B' Mandates -ior the terntones inthis 
cate^orj (comprisinir the Cameroons TosoUnd 
and {omer Qeiman East Afncal it is rccrvi^Qised 
that nclf goiemnie it uould be impassible and 
that the Mandatory must lie responsible fo“ 
their administration Tbi^ administratioir must 
however bo earned out for the benefit of 
the native conimuaities and with due respect 
for the interests of the other Members of 
the Leazue of Nations. Arti lo *^2 imposes oerlaio 
conditions which must be fulfilled by the Manda 
lory 1: reedora of conscience and rel „ on subject 
only to the maintcnauce o' public order and morals 
are to be guaranteed abuses sudi as the sbve 
trade, arras traffic, and the li luor tradi arc to 
be prohibited The estabUshment of fertiUcat ona 
or mihtiry or nivel bu a and of military traminz 
of the natives for other tbw police purposes and 
the defence of tho territory are to be prevented 
eiual noportuDitics for the trade and comoicrre of 
ouLcc Members of the Lea.,ne are to be secured 


3 The O 3/in<fa<c.» —The third irroup of 
terntonea (South West Africa and tho former 
German possessions in the PaciGc) are to be ad 
ministered under the laws of tho Mandatory as 
loteenL portions of its territory s ibioct to (he 
samo eafciruards as apply to the D Mandates in 
the interests of tho indigenous popalatioo The 
distiDcion in tho method of administration ts made 
in accordance with the Covenant) onacioaatof 
tho sparsenesa of the population or (heir small 
nimbers their remoteness from the centres of 
uvihsauon their ireozraphieal cantisitf/ to *be 
terrjlor} of the Mandatory or other circumstances 


All the world except the maodatonos 
Lnow how the existence ofSyria for instance 
as an independent nation hss been recoy 
Dised and how administratno advice and 
assistance were showered on the Syrians 
from aeroplanes and macbine jtunv etc in 
the shape of bombs bullets and sheila ' 


Negro slaves and their descendants bavo 
produced m America distinguished men m 
all waits o£ life though they did not get 
foil facilities for odupation and they enjoy 
the franchise too In South Africa, in some 
regions the natives have some kinds of fran 
chise Those facts are enough to show that 
it IS the height of racial arrogance and 
impertinence to assume and assert that self 
government would bo impossible in any 
particulars regions in Afnca. 

If the “C mandates are to bo administered 
by a mandatory as integral portions of its 
territory why uso tho word mandate at all? 
Why not use the brutally frank but honest 
word “conquest i 


If the B and C class mandates aro 
to b© administered for the beueht of tho* 
native inhabitauU of tho territories the 
Ijeagao ought to Iay>it down as one of the 
obligatory conditions that agricultural and 
industnat schools, along with those for 
general elementary education « must be 
established and maiotained in every villige 
and town of the mandated territories 


Indians and the Air Force 

IteplyiDg to a question from Mr Georgo 
Lansbury Earl Wmterton said in the British 
bouse of cammons that ladiaus were not 
recniitei for tho commi»sioned rauLs of the 
Boyal Artillery or the Royal Air force 
wheroier serving What moro ju»t and 
natural'^ Hero is free and compulsorj' 
universal education in ahimsa ' 


Professor Radbakrisbnan’s Presidential 
Address 

J^rofessor b Radbaknshnan s addrtss as 
president of the All Bengal College and 
Ontversity Teachers Association has deserved 
ly received attention all over India His 
criticism of the educational policy of the 
Oovernmoot cannot bo callel unfair Savs 
ho — 


Tho educational policy of the Govprnmcnt has 
been lestnctcd in am asd scope Wh le t has 
succeeded in training men mto effic ent but 
docile tools ol an externAl autliorily it has rot 
helped them to become self resps t nj cit Z'^os of a 
free natioo Love of one 3 nativo land is the 
basis of all progress. This principle is recoirnisM 
lu all counmes Bat in our uniortunate lut^ 
It 18 the other way A conquered race feela its 
h^rt eiuk It loses hope courage and confidence 
Our political subjection carries with it fhn 
sj^gestiOQ that sse cannot consider ourselves 
theequ^ of free nations Indian history is 
tsueht to impress on ns the one lo?3on that 
India hM failed The worst form of bondire 
19 tliat of despair and dejection wh ch crceos on 
defeated peoples, breeding ^ them loss of fa tli ra 
U«aaselv«i The aim of true ed ication should bo 
to keep akvo the spart of national undo 

At'sZii itL”'-.,' :',%r 
sw rSfs & te .Sf " 
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j Tlie diffli'ulty of developme the idea oi 
nationhood in tlie vast population of India 
inchidmff as it does a multitude of diveri>s races 
castes and creeds te sreat but it 13 not im 
po'oille It has not been^tned The 
schools are highly succe^isful in Amencant-<ini; 
hetomaeneous European elements that floch into 
the Lnited .States year after jear There is 
no reason why we “ihould not succeed in this 
task if our schools and colleges focus, the 
emotions of our youth on the nation-tl 

ideal if the> imbue our joung men with 

a fixed detC’-miDatioa to be content with 
notluD^ le s than control over their own 
ileshnies and a burning passion to remo\e the 
conditions which prevent the realisation of this 
ideal The\ must sternly silence all sectional ten 
denaca and foshr opportunities for developing the 
BPDSC of unity and feeling that we are all parts 
m a whole deatined to swim or smk together 
When we aro all \oyaaing in one aessel we can 
"0‘. bore to keep afloat or wm through to port 
It there to mutiny aboard or if one mans hand 
13 turned against another a Communal warfrre is 
another name for national suicide 

ni <5 complaint that state support for 
kcioatilio studies 13 meagre is true Nor 
can it be «aid that, with a few exceptions 
our rich moo have given liberally for such 
studies let, it cannot bo denied that 

once ^^^<s not neglected in the vigorous days 
oflnlia. India was not backward m mathemaliM 
and oMronotnv chemistry and mcdicmt and the 
vhvMPnl knowledga practised m 'mci^t 
limes. The s^enli w aohiovemeats came to a halt 
somctthero about tho tLirtecnth centurj In rewnt 
years mo have i^serM much lo^t ground thanks 
to the workers of Uio Unucputy College of Scicnw 
among rthers. Mar I m thu conni^tton offer 
our f 1 to Of Uejjhnad Stln who has been 

i) and tho EseculivS 

1 . 1 admission to its 

i'*’ . should havo 

L r In liaa scientists 

ua 0* bcw saentific know- 

icoco tho work of our men is deemed worllii of 
cnliw who aro not onlmanlv 

V j our UaiTer«ity 13 

I I b ah order tho 1. nerd level is low and iho 

'W aro rlciicd that I’rof Radlnkrisbnnn 
lia-s dtclarcd hra.>cll in favour of Unncrsity 


reform We do not make 1 gnetanco of it 
that his reforming zeal should have manifested 
itself now, instead of about half a dozen 
years ago Pliilosophers have as much 
nght to be prudent as other people 

On this subject, he is not in favour of 
slavishly following the reocmmendations of 
the Sadler Commission Says he 

^Vhile a great and progressive University should 
be motive touch with the life of the nation wi> 
nave to remember that it exists primarily for the 
aavancement of learning and research. It should 
therefore consist of a decided majority of academic 
Kpresentatives Thev will be quite competent to 
aeal with administrative questions The idea that 
academic men are not suited for administrative 
work IS peculiar to our country So far as I know 
the Universities of Great Britain and America are 
wntrolled by academic men lam afraid that the 
Court. if constituted so as to include every important 
ciera^t 01 me public opinion of the areas whicli 
the University serves will become a ceremonial 
bwy where discussions will be of an unpractical 
^a^lcr while the Senate should incliioe a few 
repi%<»eDtalivo 3 of the nubho at large it should not 
w degrad^ info a durbar Even m the present 
i®ii t,«ntlemen for whom a 

IS 1 ni^rk of distinction or 
public importance. Thav do not 
loadomio alTairs Ut 
attend annual meetings to favoir a fn«.ad or resist 
M i*' coniontioa of learning tha [Tniv..r- 
ciperti'^ ** under tho authontativo direction of 

Prof Radhakrishnan has pat his caso 
ID as cogent a way as lie could What 1 0 has 
•k claims of academic men is 

tbcoretKally quito true It is also true that a 
benato should not be degraded into a durbar 
0 hope, therefore, that bo will suggest sonio 
means by wJach academic men like thoao 
members of the Calcutta postgraduate depart 
ments who on a recent occasiou converted Iho 
llowr:^ station platform into a durbar hall 
may be oxemuLd from his proposed senate 
Ann IS u tho special failing of nou academic 
mcQ alooo to ottcod mootmes to favour a 
Incna or resist a rn al ’ r 
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S TKOXQ m tte human heart la the desire 
to claim kinship as between man and 
Uio man standing m the 
tuck and the man standing apart on “n 
eimneaca which other? may not share with 

m«<w!L this human feeling and not 

S"dLS that stimulates 

r ^“°'\ledg0 aboQt the personal 

With fte 0 ^ curiosity is usually saUsfied 
Ja H,a 1^ important erents 

of a royal hat 

but men desire to know of tho ways of men 
bilt m‘^ih°‘ groat by the accident of birth 
cSt of ? if ‘he rare 

fhL ,, 111 «» ‘“C“ 

common common bumaoity 

aimon frailties and 4 common mortality 
“““ ‘C'^ers aboTo hu 

tm happens to fearo been 

touched by the magic wand of genius, men 
nf themselrts that ho u still 

hi f °* ‘bom, unlike them in some rc'pects 
c^‘ 'ory like them in others. 

Of the millions that come and go in tho 
never ending procession of Lfe and death 
we world retains no trace a pinch of 

dust unto dust* Thu earth cover, tho uaiue- 
lu“ ““t*® »' oblmon Xot 

1 ' ““r ®‘ ■‘“S ■=“. of 

ramshiug humanilj-, .omo ono lea-e. behind 
him soma living thought, somo dralble~s 
moMagc, some crealioii of b-antr that dors 
not die that eludes tho death giip of lime, 
*'f® ‘btooeh the 
dSh^w fbo >“0 are rasily 

1' * 11 “ "I'O SOes the vtar of idl 
■d?Da,t **'“ •'.'"O'O'ueut that does uot 
depatL It is of such a man that we 
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woudetingly ask what manner of man was 
this that lived and diod as olhor men, and 
yol IS living sbll, deathloss in death ® 

If It were not for tha horilago left by 
S *^0° ‘“"•"■'J' ’’"“U bs poor indeed 
with the sUrt poverty ol a barren and 
and past, a flat and unslimulating present 
and a future withont promisr® hS?™* 
India milhous who look upon Bama as 
an locarnatioQ of God and utter his nama 
I.J..g and dying am barely consc oof of 
what they owe to tho Uisht who composed 
the liamayana Those who speak of tho 
pmcipal cbaracicts in thi. snblimest of emo 
M mcro myths do not understand that to a 
whole nation Bama is as real as the /•nn«o ® 
tion of the deity in many U„ds His?o“y“rt 
roslerdayand most of the gml 
things happened long before hislory S 
to be written The Ramayana is not^merdy 
a boob to bo read at leisure and to bo nu^ 
back on the shelf but it has been lor mS?o* 
years than history can count an importot 
part cl the spiritual pahnlnm of one of Ih * 
most ancient rants ol the world, IJvet 7 
stratum of Hioda society is nenef t ^ 
through and through by tho liJmu ^fnH 
of the story of "tho^ RamSSl 
intensely human la his trials and snfrpnn^^ 

IS an avatar whose divinity has k 

questioned Sita. whose lifistory fc“ 
drawn tragedy is the 'ideal of all I 

for all time Year after year fhA* 
of tho Bamayana brings home to fhA°° * j 
of the humblest Ilindu^its power and ®t, 
its idealiam and lU lofty teachinrvc°^ 
but for the fiishi bard \:dLiti^»^ 
hare beeu no Ramay^ ^ 
characters which are as immnr+°l°°® 41.®^ 

Beyond whs. is men,m*nSTu 1 ie“e - 
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■vr© know notbiag about thvs eatUost aad 
greatest of poets What again does the 
world know about Kalidasa the master siuget 
who saw and depicted beauty as no other 
poet has done, before or sinea ? The man 
however great, passes ludistingaishabla from 
the herd , bis work if it heats the hall mark 
of immortality endures 

And hence this human and normal 
interest vu the latest ludiau poet whose 
fame encompasses th© world to day whose 
name is on every lip and whose likeness is 
to be found in a hundred thousand homes 
ID every country in the world No modern 
poet has ever attained such fame ns haa 
come to Rabindranath Tagore There is 
scarcely any language in the world in wnich 
somo of his works have not been translated 
there is hardly any important city in the 
world in which his figure has not been seen 
and Uia voice has not been heard He has 
moved as a classic writer whose place among 
the immortals is already assured And 
everywhere men and wocnea have waxed 
cntbusiastio over the dignity and fascioatiou 
of his personality This is the appeal of 
the man to his fellow men os disUngoished 
from the impersonal appeal of genius apart 
from the man and unrestricted by limitations 
of time A great man of genius may bo 
physical!) unattractive but lu the case of 
this Bengali poet nature has been bountiful 
insido and out, and tbe distinctiou of (bo 
man is as remarkable as the genius of the 
poet IS great As ho appears to-day with 
tho fino lineaments of his face and bis 
silver locks, ilowing beard and wonderful 
oyes bo resembles a Risbi stopping out of a 
sylvan glado in ancient Aryavarta or a 
patriarch full of wisdom moviog la tho 
God ! can rccai'f Aim as Ae footed 
when ho was just twenty years of age 
slender talk with Ins black hair curling 
down to his vTaisL Ho was fairly famous 
even then as a poet and an elegant proao- 
wntcr I remember an eminent Bengali 
writer* who died several years ago then 
wrgto about Rabindranath Tagoco predicting 
a great future for Inm but warning him 
against being earned away by tho plaudits 
of the pubiia It was a rhetorical elfusiou 
addres cd to Brother Handclap ( *1$ 
and entreating tho said brother 
not to turn Rabindranaths head by cxccssivo 

• Vtiluy Chandra S roar 


demoustrations of goodwill I wonder what 
this writer would hare thought if he bad 
been living to day and had been an eye- 
witness to the world wide homage that has 
been the guerdon of tbe poet Brother 
Handclap has uot succeeded in doing much 
damage to Rabindranath As a matter or 
fact an answer to this writer was antiw 
pited IS one of the early songs of (he 
poet — 

^cqff II •» 

ci n 

* « « 

felt? *1(5 

Have 1 come into the world as a beguar 
fame to w n handclaps by stringins words 
gether ’ Who will awake to-day who will wotb 
who wants to wipe out the shame ot me- 

Mother ’ 

A few years later Bankim Chandiik 
Chatterji then the greatest writer in Bengal 
literature suggested to Rabindranath that 
he should write an epic poem to establish 
bis reputation as a poet The reply 
after some timo in some beautiful hoee 
addressed to the poets Muso ns his beloved 

ft*! — 

w«i ^5 

• 3 I 

'ri7«^,rfcQ^j'<Tirc 

’flu I 

1 had a mind to cater the lists for the’ 
composition of an coic poem but I do not kno* 
when ray fancy struck j our jiosling hanaltS svbU 
broke into a thousand songs Owing to that un 
cxpvcted accident tl o cpie poem shatteitd udo 
atoms 13 lying at your feet. 

Near’/ fifty years of comradeship may 
constiluto some slight claim to an lutimara 
knowledge of a mans uataie though I •m 
not so presumptuous as to imagmothat it is of 
any advantage m raeasunng tho poetsgcuiU'N 
His works are accessible to all readers and 
competent critics either m Uio original or uv 
translations and aro already a part of (h© 
Htcraturo of tbo world SliU I have tbfr 
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•memory ol haTjog hslooed to many poems 
and songs fresh from the pen of the poet and 
recited or sung in his matchless voice, of 
many intimate rambles la the flower strewn 
fields of literature, of wide ranges of conrer- 
saHon Many of the friends who forgathered 
with us are no more, and as the sunset of 
life IS coming on apace, the lengthening 
sbadowc of the past are receding in the 
distance behind us The years that have 
brought much fame for Rabindranath have 
also brought him many sorrows domestic 
bereavements of which the world knows 
nougUL 

Of «chool and uniTcrsity education 
Rabindranath has bad no share As a bov be 
^Uendea school for a tery short lime hot 
his delicate and sensitire nature rebelled 
against the thoughtless indiscnmmation which 
passes for discipline , neither eras the 
companionship of the average school boy to 
bis liking He shook (he dust of the school 
-from his feet after a brief expenence but at 
home he was a careful and diligent stodeot 
and he began composing poetry at a very 
«arly age. He went to England as a young 
lad, hut he did not attempt to qualify either 
ioT the Indian Civil Service or the Bar He 
read however, for some time with Hr Henry 
2Iorley, who was much struck by the elegance 
4od accuracy of Rabindranaths English 
composition During his sojourn to England 
Rabindranath used to wnto Oeogali letteri 
which were published descriptive of bis 
English experiences For a lad in bis teens 
the descriptions were remarkably vivid and 
showed considerable powers of observation 
On his retorn to India two things were notice 
Able he was entirely unaffected by Uis visit 
to England id his ways of living He never 
put on the Laropean dress and acquired do 
European habits. The other thing was that 
ID spite of bis undoubted command over Ibe 
Eoglish language and his extensile reading 
of English literature he raiely wrote Eoglisb 
All his literary work and even bis corres- 
pondence was done in fiingali Until be 
began translating his own poems be bad 
made no serious attempt to write in English 
And now by his translations, his lectures 
And his letters he ranks as a great original 
English writer 

If genius w a capacity for taking infinite 
pains and bard and sustained, work, (be 
Indian poet has amply demonstrated it by his 
unswerving devotion io literatuie Of eeuise 
lihe original spaik must be there, for it is absurd 


to contend that genius is laient in every man 
and can bo brought out by unremitting toil 
Ton cannot delve down into the bowels of 
the earth anywhere it random to find a 
precious stone Onr poet has fed the flame 
of his genms steadily and loyally, and the 
light that be has kindled has penetrated as 
a gentle and illuminating radiance to the 
remotest corners of the earth Poetry, drama 
and fiction have beeu enriched by his 
contributions and ho has shed fresh lustre 
upon various departments of human thought 
Nor has he been heedless to the call of his 
country, though his temperament is unsuited 
for the dm and jar of practical politics He 
presided once over a political conference and 
delivered a profoundly thoughtful address in 
Bengali When Bengal was embittered by 
the paititioD of that Province and feeling 
ran high the heart of the poet patriot was 
deeply stirred and the songs he then composed 
were sung everywhere at public meetings 
and ID processions by prisoners m prison 
vans and prison cells by women m tbe home 
and by boys in the streets Two or three 
years later Rabindranath narrowly escaped 
having a signal political distinction conferred 
upon him by the OovernmeTit of Bengal He 
bad read a certain paper in Bengali at a 
crowded meeting m Calcutta and it was 
published in tbe usual course Shortly after 
wards be received an official letter from Afr 
Chief Secretary Maepbersou conveying the 
warning of tbe Bengal Oovernment against 
vrbat was considered a seditious speech The 
Government stayed their hand so far that they 
did not forthright launch i prosecution 
Rabindranath told me that he sent no reply 
to this lettir but though this little incident 
IS not generally known it is well worth being 
recorded os the first official appreciation in 
India of the Indian poet For some time the 
school established and maintained by 
Rabindranath at Bolpur and now known all 
over the civilised world aS Yisvabharafi was 
under grave suspicion as a hotbed of 
sedition It was a fair and accurate index 
of (be working of tbe official mind in India 
A few more years passed and the Nobel 
Prize for Literature wasawarded to Rabindra 
nath Tagore How did this come about ? The 
panels which make the selections for the 
award ol the various Nobel prizes are 

constituted of men who know nothing about 
(he langnege in which the works of the 
Indian poet are written It is contemptuons 
ly designated an Indian provincial vernacular 
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language, as if every living language in the 
vjoild IS not the vernacular and the raolhet- 
tongue of some people Fnglisli may bo a 
classical language, but we have not heard that 
the vernacular of England is Hebrew ’ AU 
that the judges had before them was a thin 
volume lu which the poet bad rendered into 
English a few of his original poems m 
Bengali It was not a metrical translation, 
but the spirit and soul of poetry wore to 
bo found in the marvellously musical and 
rhythmical lines They disclosed a hitherto 
unrevealod subtlety of fascination in tho 
English language with delicate nuances of 
the poet s own touch Even so the judges 
could have scarcely realised that in going 
so far east as India and making a selection 
from a race ruled by a nation lu Europe they 
were conferring a great honour upon tho 
isobel Prize itself, for in the list of Kobel 
prizemen no name stands higher to day than 
that of Rabindranath Tagore 

A large and influential deputatioa from 
Calcutta waited upon the poet at Bolpur in 
hi 8 country home, well named the Abode of 
Peace ( ) to congratulate him on 
his having been awarded the Nobel Prize 
In bi 3 reply the poet spoke with a shade of 
bitterness Was not all his worh done m 
his own couotiy and were not his books 
accessible to all readers in Bengal ? Tho^e 
that bad given him the Nobel prize bad only 
seen a few of his poems in translation 
and did not know a word of the language in 
which they were originally written The poet 
was right,* for was it not humiliatiDg that 
his countrymen in Bengal should bavewaitcd 
for the recognition of his genius to have 
come borne all the way round from Europe ? 
In the introduction, written about this time, 
to his valuable work, “A Study of Indo-Aryan 
Civilisation Mr Havell writes — ‘If Anglo- 
India or the Calcutta University had awarfed 
a prize for literature open to the world 
neither would, have discovered a Bengali poet ’ + 
Unfortunately, it is a besett ng weakness of 
our people that they see through other people’s 
eyes and cannot always appreciate worth 

* This IS not the place to enter into a discussion on 
tliia point hut we have always felt that the poet 
not right, as his genius Jutd reem^ 
and unprecedented TecogmUon m Bencal 
rf of the Nobel Prize to him — Bdit^ 

rant j proved how entirely igno- 

the Calcutta Uoivcrsittw^ 


for its own sale If a man gets a good 
Government job or sorao trumpery title, there 
15 an epidemic of cutcrtaiuments m his 
honour and ho is acclaimed as a hero so long 
as tho novelty of his distioction lasta If not 
widely popular, tho name of Rabindranath 
was a household word m Bengal oven before 
tho Kobel Prize was conferred upon him His 
poems and specially his songs were known 
everywhere and there was not a single Bengali 
homo ID which his songs wero not sung 
TIio most striking tribute IS that of imitation 
and this has been rendered to him iia 
abounding measure, for tliero is hardly any 
Bengah waiter of verso who has not imitated 
Rabindranalli’s language, bis metrical origin- 
ality and versatility and his unmistakeable 
distinction though of course the supremacy 
of the Master remains undisputed^ 
■When he was fifty years of age, his 
educated countrymen of Bengal mane 
him a public presentation in tho Town Hall 
of Calcutta, an honour which has not been 
shown to any other Bengali writer More- 
over, has it often happened that fuB ana 
adequate appreciatioo has come to a great 
wnter or a great man of genius lU his own 
life tune ? Such a man lives m advance of 
his times and it takes time for later genera- 
tions to arrive at a proper understandiuS’ 
of him Xlie world was not always the Loge- 
«oaodiog board and the rounded wluspermgr 
gallery it is to day and great books wero 
written without the world hailing them as 
imporlank literary events "Was not ‘Wilham 
Shakespeare an obscure individual in his 
life time, and he lived only a little over three- 
hundred years ago ? 

The Nobel prize looms large m the world s 
estimation and “yet one wonders whether a 
money prize is the best tribute to genius. 
For a struggling author the pr zo is a con- 
siderabla sum of money and Rabindranath 
himself has received letteis inquiring how 
the Swedish prize for hteiatuie may be won 
But while it 18 only about eight thousand 
pounds of English money, a heavy-weight 
boxing champion may earn a prize of eight 
hundred thousand dollars by having bis head 
and face mashed into pulp ' Rabindranath 
himself kept no part of the Nobel Prize 
money for his own use but banded over the 
whole amount to the Visvabliarati Literary 
gunts like the lato Anatole France and 
George Bernard Shaw have refused to retain 
the money of the Nobel Prize for their 
persona-l use But the present age is ruled. 
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by the almighty dollar and the greatest 
writers are those whose books are coostdcred 
the best sellers in the market Judged oven 
by this standard Rabindranath easily holds 
the first place, for a single German firm has 
sold fire million copies of some of his booVs 
To borrow a phrase from the turf, it is the 
best stayer that wms a rac3, and the Ufa of 
a book is to be measured not by its rogue 
for a season but by its passing the ordeal 
of time 

IThat detracts greatly from the intrinsic 
rains of the Nobel Prize is that it is an 
annual award How is it possible to dis- 
cover a great name in literature every rear 
when a century may pass without producing 
a really great writer Consequently, the 
prize has frequently to be given to mediocre 
writers whose reputation cannot be enhanced 
by any prize It is somewhat like the 
appointment of a poet lanreate in England 
"What great names besides those of Tennyson 
and Wordsworth are to be found lo the list 
of English lanreates ? The royal seal and sign 
manual can create ministers and governors 
butnotapoetwbo filUhis place by tight divine 
and hold» a commission frcm God Uimsclf 
Lord Dewar a master of epigram and per 
haps the wittiest living after dinner speaker 
recently said at a dinner of an Institute of 
Painter# lo London. “Poets are born— and 
not paid” This fine epigram was garnished 
with a story about the present English Poet 
Laureate, who refesed to give the press 
reporters an interview when be happened to 
be ID Ametica some time ago The next 
morning the New York papers came onl with 
the attractive headline, *^10 Kings Canary 
Wont Chirp'* The king’s canary is somo- 
times only a, bouse sparrow faked to loot 
like a canary, bat its chirp gives it away 
Nor can a gift of money add to a poets 
reputation Money is here today and gone 
temoTTow, and has ^ no element of stability. 
Therefore, m ancient Rome they crowned 
the poet and the man of geuins with 
the laurel crown, a handful of ever- 
green leaves, emblematic of the freshne*® and 
immortality of fame It could be bad foe 
the mere plucking but not all the gold id 
the world can produce a single leaf of laurel 
Among the messages of congralolalions 
received by the Indian poet there was one 
of geouiue respect and homage from the late 
Mr E S Montagu, then Under Secretary and 
afterwards Secretary of State for India At 
the next distnbntion of hononrs Rabiodra- 


uath received a knighthood There may or 
iD'iy act bo some connection between these 
two incidents, but it is a speculation of no 
interest All that has to bo noted is that 
the Goiernment of tho country displayed an 
luteiest m the poet on two occasions hrst, 
when they threatened him as a purveyor of 
sedition and the next tuuo when they con- 
ferred upon him a knighthood in the wako 
of the Nobel prize This is not the end of 
the story, for there is a glorious sequel to 
it When the Punjab lay prostrate under 
the iron heel of martial law, braided, bleeding, 
outraged and martyred, tho great patriot 
btait ot Piahindtanalh went out in tVnohbmg^ 
sympathy to his stricken countrymen in that 
province, and he cast away from him, in 
indignant protest, the knighthood with which 
he had been honoured The letter that he 
wrote to Lord Chelmsford on that occasion 
will remain a historical and human doenment 
of a lofty and dignified protest conebed in. 
language of singular force and eloquence 
And his decision bas been accepted without 
question throughout the world, for no one 
BOW thinks of addre's'iDg him as a kaight 
What an object lesson for many of our 
countrymen who cling to their petty titles 
and blazon them on their door fronts ' By 
sarrendericg his title Rabindranath flung 
down bis gauntlet as a challenge to oppression 
and It was a deed more truly knightly than 
the breaking of a lance in a joust of aTfus 
At d fferent times it has been the privilege 
of genius to disregard tho conveutiou# of 
social life and to live amidst picturesque, 
bizarro surroundings But the blandishments 
of Bohemia have never had the slightest 
atlrachon for Ribiodrauath Tagoro In his 
hermitage of peace surrounded by the young 
Rrabmachari scholars of tho Visvabharati, 
the teachers and learned men from distant 
lands he has brought back the atmosphere 
of the open air teaching of tho ancient 
Aryaas At Bnlpur he is revered and 
addressed as Gurudeva jnst as the Rishis 
and teachers of ancient India were addressed, 
by their disciples To sneh of our country- 
men as delight in the garb of the IVest and 
look upon England and Europe as the Mecca 
of their dreams a visit to Bolpnr may prove 
something of a shock. Time and again, the 
magnet of Rabindranaths personality has 
drawn famous and learned scholars of Europe 
to his academy During their stay these 
learned pundits from tho West discard the 
stiff and inelegant clothing of Europe for tho 
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gTaccIol raiment ol BcoRal But for tho 
straogo and hamiliating obsession which is 
cQphemi&tically called tho cultural domination 
ol Europe oo thought would haTO ever coma 
to Indians of exchanging Ihcir own costumes 
for European clothing Tlicro is so littlo 
rmagination and such lact of individual 
choice in the "West that practically all turopo 
and America have only a singlo kind of dress 
Apart from cUroatic suitability so far as 
western countnes may bo concerned I can 
conceive of nothing moro inartistic than tho 
clothes of Europe with their close fit straight 
lines and sharp angles making a man look 
like a rectangle set upon two straight lines. 

So great au authority as Thomas Alva Edison 
has condemned tho garments of Europe and 
America without reserve on tho ground tbiit 
they cramp a man s morements and his )ifo 
On the other hand most Indian costumes aro 
fuB of grace geuETou«ly fashioned giving 
free movement to tho limb> and falling in 
aitistic curves and folds Theio is no moto 
attractive headdress anywhere than the 
tnrban of the Fuojab no upper garment so 
well proportioned or so suggestive o! dignity 
08 the robe worn lu norlhcru India, no 
coslunio so wholly beautiful as that of Bengal, 
the chadai being an improvement on the 
Roman toga. The robes that Rabindranath 
himself wears when travelling in foreign 
lands are distinguished by oiigicalily and 
individuality There is probably no Indian 
living who IS 10 deeper sympathy with the 
intellect of Europe or has better assimilated 
the finest literature of that continent but bo 
has not made tbe mistake of accepting the 
husk for tbe kernel of European culture 
Does the Nobel prme afford an explanation 
of the wonderful reception accorded to 
Rabindranath Tagore in the We«t and the 
Far East ? Budyard ‘Ripling the mucli 
belauded poet of the Empire is also a Nobel 
pnzeholder If he were to undertake a tour 
of thft world would he be acclaimed in the 
same manner as 11 e Indian poet ? For 
Rabindranatb the Nobel prize has served as 
m introdaction to the ‘West, but that is all 
For tbe rest the Nobel prize has been of no 
more u^e to him than his ca«t off knighthood 
From continent to continent counliy to 
country capital to capita! he has passed as 
a vision of light Ea&t and West rendesing 
Ti? ^hei'ance dne to a world teacher 
U has been a royal pTogre'tv and Rabindranath 
has moved like a king ay a king of hearts 
playing with wizard fingers upon (he heart 


slnogs of tho nations. Tbo great ones of the 
world have vied with ono another in doing 
him all possible honour, learned and intelleclual 
men havo received him as a leader and cider 
brother the Universities haio opened wide 
their doors in scholastic welcome, moo aou 
women have jostled one another for a sight 
of this poet and prophet from tho East He 
has lectured to crowded audiences in hnglish 
wbicliwas sabsc<iucnUy translated into tho local 
languase. Ho has recited his poems m the 
onginal Bengali to hashed houses which 
listened, without undcretauding tho words, 
to tho ronsic of bis voice. In Chino the 
reprc'colalivo of the dethroned ilanchu 
dynasty presented him with an imperial 
robe Kvciywhero and in all lands ho has 
boon greeted and acclaimed with an ehlhu 
siasm and a revcrenco of which tbo world 
holds no parallel 

Smco at the moment wo aro concerned 
moro with tbo man than with tbe poet h 
may bo fittingly ask^d whether apart from 
his great gifts Rabindranath has any clainJ 
to greatness. Tho answer is, stnp him of 
his Ood given dower of song oven as hs 
himself has laid aside his man mado tiUo of 
distiDctiiD take away from him his treasur| 
of wisdom garnered dunng tho years and 
still he IS great-great lo his lofty character 
great in tho blameless purity of hts hfo 
great in bis nnquenchablo lovo for the laud 
of Ins birth undeniably great in bis deep 
and earnest religiousness and tho faith that 
rises as an inccnso to his ilaker As a mere 
man ho is an exemplar whom his country 
men, in all reverence and all humiUty may 
well endeavour to follow 

As a poet Rabindranath has won wider 
celebrity than any poet in his own hfetime 
His works or parts of them, are familiar to 
most readers m E rope Asia and America- 
Tho be'it tranalalions in English are by 
himself and these have bpen translated mW 
other languages Critics, in Europe a®® 
America, almost without exception have 
bestowed high praise on his writings 
ranked him among the great poets of 
the world Occasionally the crifici*m 
shallow specially when the India® 
poet has been compared to some Enropea® 
poet A comparison between two writers m 
two different languages may have the nierif 
of suf^estioD but it is not helpful to con 
slructive cnlici'in A critic who undertakes 
such acomiaijson rnn't satisfy 1 is readers 
that he has read both writers in the ongim® 
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■with full uudetotaading I doubt whether 
&ay European critic can make such an 
assertion in regard to the poetical wntmga 
of Rabiadrauath Tagora An English admirer, 
residing m India, of the poet claims to hare 
read him m the original Bengali and he 
considers the Indian writer m some respects 
superior to Victor Hugo He has not how- 
erer, thought of comparing the poet to any 
English writer If an Indian critic were to 
make sneh a comparison he shonld be asked 
whether he had read the works of Victor 
Hugo m the original Erench Tho similarity 
between the hrench and Ihe Indian 
writer is in their rersatiUty "ind range of 
creative geams. Both ate masters of pro»o 
and ver&e, both are writers of pro^e fiction 
both have written dramatic and lyrical 
poetry, both are child lovers and have 
tendered the homage of exquisite song to 
the sovereignty of childhood. There the 
comparison ends and it can he cacried no 
further, because the two writers belong to 
two widely divergent schools Tennyson 
rightly called Victor Hugo Stormy Voice of 
Prance ’ Ibe great French poet was Lord 
of human tears but he was in bis element 
m the Sturm and Drang of nature and 

human passions French of the Freoeb be 
smote and withered Napoleon Le PetU with 
the flail and fire of bis scorn and bis 

burning philippics in prose and ver>e 
He nicknamed Napoleon III the Little in 
contrast with Napoleon the Great The 
muse of the lad an poet moves m the glory 
of early dawn and seeks the gathering 

shadows of evening She finds her pleasuio 
not m the storm and stress but in the 
smiUog beauties, of nature She haunts 
the moonlight and strays in the npo and 

waving corn She listona to the voice of 

tho sandal scented wind from the south aod 
knocks gently at the door of the buman 
heart 

In the case of a great poet or writer 
contemporary judgment may not always be 
in agreement with the ultimate verdict of 
posterity A man standing close to the foot 
of a mountain cannot form a correct estimate 
of its height or its imposing position 
m the landscape Similarly, a certain 
perspective of time is necessary lor an 
accurate appreciation of a great original 
wntec or creative genius. Bat the faculty 
of criticism 1 grown with the development 
of literature and wo cannot expect Uie 
suspension of contemporay judgment in the 


case of any writer, great or small. That 
judgment as regards the Indian poet i» 
entirely gratifying and will be endorsed by 
future generations o! critic^ Rich and 
varied as is tho output of Rabindranath s 
literary work he stands pre eminent as a 
lyric poet The world of readers outside 
his own province of Bengal knows him only 
through the medium of translations Poetry 
divides ttaelf easily into three mam sections* 
epic dramatic and lyric tho three clearly 
demarcated and separated by wide stretcher 
of time and the evolution of the human 
intellecL Of these epic poetry is somewhat 
easy of translation because its essence is 
narrative borne losS is unavoidable in trms 
latton bat the outlines and central structure 
of an epic caa he retained ©veu m a new 
laDguag& Drama is mors didicult but the 
escetleat teadecings into English of the po verful 
Greek trvgedies prove that the dificnlties of 
tcaoslatioQ are not insuperable A fine lyrical 
poem IS the dupair of the translator A 
great opto t> fashioned m a Titanic mould of 
which a cast may bo taken A drama is a 
panoramic view of bumao nature and may 
be copied But a beautiful lyric is a spark* 
ling litUe jewel of which every facet is 
carefully ent by the poet jeweller and Us 
setting isthe laoguage lo which it is compoaed 
Any duplication or imitation of such a gem. 
may prove to be mere pa«te To be fully 
appreciated a lyrical poem must be read in 
tho original with due understanding of (he 
language in which U is written It is ^ 
compact and component whole from which 
DO part can bo separated from another The- 
words the figures the metre are all wedded 
together Rabindranath has translated his 
poems as no oue else could have done but 
ho V IS it possible to convey la another 
language the grace, the metrical arrangement 
and tho musical harmony of the words of 
the original poems ? 

It can scarcely be expected that readers 
and admirers la far lauds will learn the 
language of Bengal to read the works of tho 
BeogiU poet os originally written India 
itself IS a land of many languages and out- 
side Bengal Indian readers have to read the- 
English translations of the poet I remember 
several years before Rabindranath received 
the Nobel prize Gopal Krishna Gokhalo 
poUUaan and mathematician, learned tho 
B«ngd. koEuas. tor the erptess narpose oi 
mdms Kabmdraaalli’a po,ai. m tho otiE.aal 
BaoEali Gothala read ont lo me a foiv 
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poems on one occasion, apologising for his 
inability to reproduce the Bengali accent 
and enunciation, and then ashed mo to read 
the same poems in tho manner of a Bengali 
Honever wide Hung his fame, Rabmdranath’a 
permanent place is in the liteiature of his 
own language As a Bengali free fiom a 
■few delusions I recognise that Bengali 
literature does not rank as one of the great 
literatures of the world, though it is full of 
promise and has already produced a few 
writers, of undoubted genius Periods of 
literary activity have alternated with long 
sptl's of stagnation There have been a 
very few critics of outstanding ability bnt 
critical acumen has not been systematically 
and conscientiously cultivated The little 
criticism that is to be found is eitner shallow 
or mordant, which passes for smartness, or 
indiscr^mating and fulsome adulation 
When Rabindranath was a young boy criticism 
ny comparison was rampaut in Bengal and 
every writer of any note was comi>ared to 
some English writer Early Bengali literature 
was neglected The Yaishnava poems of the 
era of Chailanya the cradle and crown of 
llio lyrical poetry at Becsal were oonsiened 
to the obliuon of cheap and obscuio priotine 
presses The boy Rabindranath turned to 
this literature with the unerring instinct of 

Sfi'eTi f“l!“ •‘'I "'“I* e 

number of chanmng poems m imitation of 
the language of Vidyapati, a ilaithil poet by 
biitli and the language of his Terse, but also 
a Bengali poet by adoption and exteDj,ive 
mutation during the period Bengali poetry 
was influenced by the personality of Cbaitanw 
Astbe pinions of hu. genius grew stroncer 
Ui0 poet soared higher and ranged wider 
Tho supreme art of simplicity was bis to 
bopn with and he rapidly acquired consider- 
ablo dpth of thoDght and a rare streDcIh 
aud delicacy of touch There was vfry 
ill rhythm, metre and measure 

Ai.m ? J “‘0 great poet 

lladhusndhan Butt had introduced 
ifahinl 1 few simple now metres 

Kabindrauath dazakd his readers by lus 
creative facuUj of introducing new metres 
as*^ ^’rippiDg %cr«eb nimblo-footed 

as rcrpsichoie slow, dreamy measures 
SSln*'* 1 eaters, long- 

lays cf^tni^w/ bne:, of regal grace, stimng 


wero his and lus muse answered every 
compelling call His language is of classical 
purity and dignity, and of striking originality 
Critics everywhere have been struck by hia 
wealth of simile and metaphor, the subtlety 
of perception aud suggestion, the realisation 
of the beautiful His devotional songs and. 
poems are among the finest in the whole 
/ange of literature They are a noble and 
melodious expression of a living faith beauti 
^1 10 its strength and sublime in its appeal 
His lyrical poems are of steadily progressive 
strength and variety, and the careful student 
can detect the successive stages of develop- 
ment. the growing maturity of thought and 
expression, the increasing power over language 
and rhyme, and the splendid outburst of 
music in several of bis later poems Without 
attempting anything like an exhaustive 
cnticism or appreciation of the poet 1 may 
quote a single poem displaying some of the 
qualities which have placed Rabindranath m 
the front rank of lyiio poets This poem 
was composed when the poet was about thirty- 
four years of age, m the full plenitude of 
his powers and the assured strength of his 
genius The theme is ZTrbast — 

entrii Tra hkh at« c?tf &t 1 ^, 

C^R5,| ^ 

fivn *IM, a-eflPf stg C5ra*ltc« 

wa 1 

>151 

^ri 1 

59^51 ’Sjinsitca Piaft 

a>r«eit s SiKitsi 

^ 

'sifra ’iX'ta 

gsg fts ,,fi 
51^=13 i 
5i!r4if5 5J3a 

Tr«i gpiftai I 

<X I 

,55»5ii 

^rT» ^,,1 „ „ p , 
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vn *iTS:3 1 
5iRc 55 r«'*. ’liSai 
■ *!.< f^Sil I 

in I?!?? ?C3 tSlPRT* CflWt 
C? I 

^pi-ssn *5W *r.’» '3’S^w «»*, 

aniR ^?rT^tc3 

C3t^tj 5 iR« w ■*« ^c? 5t^f%a, 

s;??^ ^ (to n.^ rsra, 

?r5t? nsHra I 
^•JJI «3fl flfl 

RSJ^ 5»?t I 

^1 ^1 ’l.*ii3 Sq^, 
fC 

K*» IP? ntr* S i ?.i, 

•va ri?r«l #5^ 5!:i «« 3i»!i. 

XC3 JTf 9n ’ifi ♦(C? «Iil. 
i,TOi WRM IH ^mrsi. 
si(« w«n i 

ftncv wmi ^5 stsRra 
<5 ^*rjC3 I 

i4<< *?ii«i qfaqfl 
it 'g<s^xit«?r I 
«TOi ^Sf^t 1 (ila 
fr.siitfi ^'nra ^in «« ni cmfHfl. 

ipbu 

«!iR*<X(’»<IC=I»tI?»'9 £?;« CStTt* 
t 

a wftft ! 

«? ftci raRi srift ^tifTO 5«rtl— 
c? piiji <ft3l &^Pt I 
^ifty ’i?i*5r 4 4n'3 ftficT (V 4f»,— 

4351 ^si era fflswi Sgci TOIi r 
cn 3yTft mi Tto «r*f:« 

j 

3jrTi3 I 


|llf3 Cf Ifl 5t3 qiljn TJl iH 

^c« '®;if!tfti 

wti MM 2iim jp^=i 


Of this poem, which sciatillates and 
glitters lifeo the Kohmoor in tho poet’s 
Qolcoada of diwless jewels of the Saest 
Water, I have essayed a traaslation, with very 
Uidiffeteofc success — 


Nor mother, nor maid, oor bndo art thou, 

O beauteous Urvasi dweller m the garden of 

the gods ! 

When Eve comes down on the mead drawing 
(he golden end of her garment round 

her weary shape, 

Thou doat not light the evening lamp m a 

comer of any home , 

With the faltering feet of doubt trembling 

bosom and downcast eyelids, 
SiDiJuig and coy ihoa dost not jiass to the 

bndal bed 

In the still midnight 
Unveiled as the nse of the dawn 
Unembarrassed art thou I 


Like a flower without a stem bloosmg in 

lUell 

When didst then blossom Urvasi ? 

Out cf the churned sea thou didst nse lu the 

pnmal spring mom 

With the chahee of ambrosia in tiune right 

hand, the poison cup in thy left . 
Like a serpent charm stilled the mighty 
„ . . . . , ocean wave-tost 

Sank at thy feet bendmg its millton heamg 

, . hoods 

In obeisance 

White ;a the Auntfafiower, la beauty uadraped, 
tho lord of the gods bowmg before thee, 
Fair act thnu 1 


Wert thou never s 


budding maiden tender 

in years, 


O UevasN of youth eteraa ? 

In the dark vault under the sea, sitting lone 

^in whose abode , 

Didst thou play with rubies and pearls the 

wmes of childhood. 

Id a chamber ht with reirelled famps, to the 

cradle-song of the sea, 

With pure smiling face, on a couch of coral, m 
r, , , , o whose arms 
Didst thou sleep ? 

Instant on thy awakening in the universe thou 
r. „ « fashioned with youth 
Full flowered I 


=11 ftfstv =tl— Ptcf cq 
WUTS55tir>l?l 1 
31^ wlfd ^ilTOl WUI VIKW- ®ss^n=« 
Vtl (BiRk?! flixt'l r«:i tit WlPT, 
TO 

2 


From aeons and ages past thou art but the 
fj „ ! t j Universe, 

U urvasi of grace beyond compare ! 

Saints break their meditation to lay the merit 
_ , , , of their communion at thy feet 

Struck by the shaft of thy glance the three 

worlds stir with youth. 
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Borne :3 thy mtoiicating fragrance by the 

blind wind all ways 
Like a bee drank with honey the poet 

enraptured roams tempted of spirit 
W ith impassioned song 
Thou passest with the tinkle of thy anklet 

fluttering the end of thy garment, 
Swilt as the lightmng ’ 

"When thou dancest m the assembled hall of 

the gods eiruberant with jov 
0 swaying billowy Urvasi 
To me<»sared music dance the Imed waves 

of the sea, 

Shivenng to the ears of com trembles the 

apron of the earth 

From the chainlet on thy breast burats the 

star that falls on the floor of the sky ' 
Suddenly m the breast of man the mind loses 
Itself 

The stream of blood dances in his veins 
On the distant horizon of a sadden snaps 
^ thy girdle 

0 thou without restraint ' 

On heaven a mountain crest of sunnse thou 

art Aurora embodied 
0 Urvasi the charmer of the world' 

The slenderness of thy form is Mashed with 
, the tears of the world 

Pamted is the pmk of thy feet witli the 

heart blood of the three worlds 
0 thou with thy hair unboand ungarmented ' 
on the open lotus-flower 
Of the world s desire thou hast poised thy 

lotas feet 

Ever so light ' 

la the whole heaven of the mind endless 

^ , is thy delight. 

0 companion of dreams ' 

Hark 1 all around earth and heaven are 

. crying for thee, 

0 cruel heedless Urvasi t 
AVill the pnstine and ancient of cycles come 

back to the earth 

rrom tlio fatliomlcs» shoreless sea wet 
^ tress^ wilt thou nse agam ? 

first will that form appear m that first mom 
All thy limbs will weep hurt b> the eyes 

of the univcrec 

Dnpping the water from thy loveliness 
On a sudden the graat ocean will heavo and roll 
io a song unsung before 

heveragan never again 1 Tliat moon of 

glory has set 

ya the mount of tho snnset dwells Urvasi 
oO on the earth today in the burst of loy 
un < < of toe spnng 

>> 11060 long drawn sich of parting eternal 
^ comes inmglwl with the notes of mirth ? 
vn Uio night of tho full moon when all 

„ . Taround is full laughter 

« hcnco coma tho tunes dislraucht of tho 

. « Into of d Slant memory’ 

t..,n I ® flood 

bull hope kcvps awake lo the weeping of the 

O U ou bondicss oao ! heart. 


The metre of this poem is original the 
langaage is full of artistic grace and the 
iQsbnct of the true poet is to be repeatedly 
found m the choice of the words "Words 
like {Kavipra, trembling), iUshast, 

dawn) {Tamma, slenderness) and 

Cltf^l (Somma, redness), delightfully 
musical, are rarely met with in Bengali 
poetry In one line occurs the word 
{Krandast, heaven and earth) How many 
Bengali readers of the poet know the mean 
ing of this word or have troubled themselves 
to trace its origin ? It cannot be found in 
any Bengali dictionary or even an average 
Sanscrit dictionary It is an archaic 
Sansciit word and occurs in thr'^e places 
in the Rig Veda, m the second, sixth and 
tenth tnai^alas The meaning of the word 
is two contending armies shouting defiance 
but in the commentary of Sayanacharya it 
IS noted that it also means heaven and 
earth It is in this sense that the word has 
been used by the poet in this poem This 
will give an idea of tho wide and accurate 
scholarship of the poet and bis artistic 
selection of appropriate words 

Urvasi is an epithet of tho dawn per 
sonified as an apsara a heavenly nympb 
the principal daoseuse in Indras heaven 
The Aryan Greek, Roman and Islamic con 
ccptioos of paradise are a perpetuation of 
(be lower forms of the pleasures of life 
on earth The paradise of tho North 
Araencan Indian is tho happy hunting 
ground for be cannot think of a heaven 
without the pleasures of the chose 
Incidents relating to Urvasi are frcquentl} 
mentioned in ancient Sanscrit books. Among 
the objects and beings that rose from the 
sea when it was churned by the gods and 
the demons with the mount Mandar for a 
churoing rod and the great sorpent Yasuki 
for a churning rope Urvasi was one. This 
splendid allegory crystallises some dim and 
remote tradition about some stupendous 
convolsion of nature may bo an unparallclled 
seismic disturbance a mightly volcanic 
eruption, the emergenco of a vast tract of 
land from tho sea or tho submcrgoaco of some 
forgotten continent like Atlantis. In Greek 
mythology which is largely a reflex of 
Aryan mythology. Aphrodite named Venus 
in Roman mythology, rose from tho 
sea foam in which she was born The 
Sanscrit legend explains how the sea was 
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cbarned into foam by a Titanic process 
Aphrodite unlike Urvasi does not represent 
tho dawn, but the Greek word for daybreak, 
cos is etyruologicaliy very similar to the 
Sanscrit word for dawn, usha 

la all the ancient accounts relating to 
XJrvasi there is nothing that appeals to the 
finer feelings There is tho fascination, 
irresistible to saint and sinner alike, of an 
unearthly and fadeless beauty In the tenth 
mamlala of the Rig Veda there is a 
dialogue between Pururava and Urrasi The 
story IS told m fuller detail m the Satapatba 
Brahmana, the Bhagarata and is mentioned 
IQ several other books lathe Mahabharata the 
second Pandava Aijuna, who rejected Urvasi s 
advances, was cursed by her For a short 
spell she was the wife of King Pururava and 
la dramatisiDg this incident in Vikramorvasi 
the poet Kalidasa represents her as a loving 
and attractive woman But the modern poet 
baa restored Urvasi to tho spirit world and 
interpreted her with an inspiration so sym 
pathetic and elevating as to reveal her in a 
non light As one reads and understands 
11 IS poem he realises the sublimation of 
Urvasi from the low level of sense to the 
height of supersense She no longer appears 
merely as tho radiant but heartless raM»ber 
of hearts a much magnified, if elnsive typo 
of the scarlet woman Any conception of 
the ctcraal feminine whether lu the flesh or 
m the spirit, is incomplete without tho three 
stages of maidenhood wifehood and mother 
hood, and this is the first note sonnded by 
the poet while apostrophising Urvasi Fronting 
the universe, nnshiiaking in the freshness 
and glory of the first dawn of creation, 
Urvasi stands m the aplendonr of her beauty 
with the glint of the yonng snnligbt on her 
loveliness. 

And this imago recalls the legend of her 
first manifestation, for there is no word 
about her birth anywhere thoogii the 
parentage of the gods can be easily traced 
in the elaborate theogony of Sanscrit <acred 
literatnre, with its imposing netting. Behold 
the gods and their opponents with their 
mu e’es <'howiDg like corded steel, heaving 
and ^training and pulling at either end of 
the straightened bnt wntbicg coils of the 
mightiest of ‘Eipents iramrlmg the golden 
stiasd under tbeir giant feet the ma««ive 
bulk of mcnct Macdar whiiling each way 
by tnin with the btiad ipeckUd bands of 
tie length cf ibe «eipent Ananta enfolding 
its giith, tho cosmic ccean la hed and 


racked and churned into hissing, hydra- 
headed foam ' And behiid this travail and 
turmoil IS the background of the calm and 
smiling rose flush of the dawn ' On this 
scene of mingled strife and peace appears 
Unas! parting the waters and the foam, her 
hair dripping and clinging to the rounded 
curves and tho slender lines of her peerless 
form, the vision of her beauty striking tho 
godly and ungodly beholders dumb with 
amazement ' 


For centuries poets and dramatists and 
other writers accepted this conception of 
Urvasi without question There was no 
suggestion of any flaw in tho myth, or 
anything lacking in the imagination that 
invest^ the nymph with perennial youth 
Bnt the latest of the great poets of India 
has noted the rap in the life^tory of Urvasi, 
We see her suddenly revealed to the astonished 
eyes of the universe in the maturity of her 
lissome grace the immortal gift of her beauty 
and her fatal fascination, but nothing is 
known of tlio iDDOcenco of her early youth, 
of her playfulness as a child or the arms 
that rocked her to sleep in a gilded chamber 
ID some submarine palace And hence the 
wondering qncstioD of the poet concerning 
(be missing infancy of Urvasi The original 
legend is undoobtedly a dating figment 
revelling id the creation of foil grown beauty, 
skipping the stages between childhood and 
matunty Id Jodaio tradition and the Book 
of Genesis the first man and woman were 
never infants. Bat the loss to the being or 
the spirit so created is immeasurable What 
beaoty of person or consciousae's of strength 
can compensate for the void inseparable from 
(he absence of the lights and shadows of the 
vista of memory, recollections of the past to 
fill moments of idleness or preoccupation? 

This 13 the emphasis on the word only’ 
(« 5 ^««<//roo) when the poet «ays Urvasi has 


neeu lor ages 


universe Her appeal is the disturbing 
influence of beauty alone without tho lighter 
shades of the memory of an innocent child- 
hood it IS the puissance of sheer beanty 
sbattcricg the concentrated contemplation of 
tho «aint and filling all tho worlds with the 
ache of youth and maddening the fancy of 
the poet Bnt she, the creator of all this 
commotion, the dancer with the jinghng anklets 
making to her footfall, flits as «he will 

gay. htailwhole, fane free. It is when she 
dances before the s«sembled gods on the 
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sapphire floor of the ball room m Isdra's 
palace with all the abandon and witchery of 
her art that the poet lifts the veil from the 
mybtery of her identity and reveals her as 
the spirit of beauty behind the phenomena 
of nature The rhythmic waves of the sea 
teep measure to her dancing feet, the tremors 
of the agitated earth are communicated to 
the beaus of com the heart of man is 
strangely and inexplicably disturbed The 
falling meteor is a jewel burst from the 
Cham round Urvasi's nect m the mad whirl 
of her dance, the lambent lightning with its 
wavy lines is the broken strand of the 
lustrous girdle round her waist Drvasi is 
the expression of all the buoyant, spontaneous 
joyance of Nature' 

Still further behind is the Vedic myth 
though even there the identity of Urvasi 
with the Morning Dawn and the Evening 
Twilight is very faint and the allegory il 
more or less lost in the proper name In 
hailing her as the embodiment of dawn m 
heaven the poet greets her on the threshold 
of early tradition and yet finds in her the 
“yths 

accretions of later 
!i “oraiDg dew la which the dawn 

w bathed represents the tears of the world 

dehcato feet of Urvasi is parted by tbe 
rays of the morning sun is the heart blood 
which remains 
to the first 

touch of the sun so tbo longing and tbe 

flower on which the dainty sun kissed feet 
of Urvasi may rest The image of beauty 
ill ® dreams of the world is the 

loveliness of Urvasi 
j revolving cycles bring back the 

frrm ll ^‘'^n UfVaSl TOSO 

airam ‘ a wondenOE world 

eg cry of heaven and earth reach 


Urvasi and tom her tripping feet back to 
the scene of her first triumphs ? Vaiu, alas 
IS the weeping and yearning for the lost 
Urvasi* How can the beauty and the glory 
of the first dawn of creation ever return ? 
Is it not recorded m the Hig Veda* that 
Urvasi told Pururava, ‘I have gone from 
thee like the first of Mornings -I, like tbe 
wind, am difficult to capture" ? Urvasi is 
not tee nymph of the daily recurrent dawn 
She ‘came from the waters flashing bnlliant a» 
the falling lightning bringing delicious pre- 
sents for Pururava t Gone is she with the 
glory of the first of Mornings, leaving behind 
her the memory of a vanished beauty such 
as has never igain been seen on earth or in 
heaven, and her patting sigh comes floating 
in the festive season of springtide as an 
nndemote of melancholy ' 

And so we see Urvasi again ancient as 
the Vedas in recorded language and far more 
ancient in mythic tradition uplifted and 
purified, stepping forth as she did when she 
rent the veil of uncreated brooding gloom 
and looked out on tbe universe lo the soft 
dawnlight, wondering and wondered at, 
passing fair winning unsought tbe adoration 
of immortals and mortals The fame of the 
pool, to whose genius we owe this new 
presentation of the world old Urvasi has been 
broadcast ronnd the world by the wireless 
of buDian appreciation conveyed in many 
tongues, and if we claim him as oar own it 
IS with the knowledge that he belongs also 
lo tbe world and his is the one form of 
wealth which grows with the giving To the 
many exotic foibles that we have brought 
from tho West, let us not add the pride of 
po*=scssion indifferently distnbuted between 
a transient empire a race liorse and a casual 
pock Let ours bo the better portion of 
sharing the glad gratefulness of giving of 
adding to the joy and light of the world 

* Rig Veda. \. Oj 

tlbid 


SPRING TIIAT IN MT COURTYARD 


^pno, iLat iQ my courtyard uatd to make 
u .1 luzimg laughter hfk 

W ilh beared Inlt— 

IcffirtTMatc-lowcrs 

tanol r<Jl‘3*-f.kowcrB 

stirred tie wcods avi'tkc. 
w *» »-iy V ncs nidJii; ri.i.11 lU ‘ky 


Bi RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


^ka me out to-day wjth soundless feet 
where I sit alone. Iler sto^fa't gaze 

out to where tho fields and heavens meet 
itraiJo my Eileut cottage, silently 
She and sees tho giccnaess swoon and di 
Into tho nzore haze. 

Irovi inlholi^v of JfoJmi In ban Pudrv 
_ LJiled Ij Oo»ltrnt. 



WAtt ON OPIUM 


By dr SDDHINDRA BOSE 
Lecturer tn Political Set'^ttce, State V/tnerstiy of Iowa 


O PIUil has been onllawed by the Untted 
Stales Congress , but it is smuggled 
into the country in large quantities. 
America, it is generally conceded, is one of 
the greatest consumers of opium and its 
denratires Amenca has, therefore, a vital 
interest in the &uppre:>sion of the nefanous 
opium trafSc. 

There is, of courae, no possibility of 
knowing the actual number of narcotic 
addicts. This is due to the fact that the use 
of opium m Amenca is a secret, and not a 

S ubtle vice. The victims doubtless number 
y thousands, and tens of thousands. The 
United States Department of Justice an- 
nounced early this year that at the end of 
the fiscal year, June 30. 1020, more pnseoets 
were sentenced for violation of the National 
Anti Narcotic Lair than for the violation of 
the National Frohibihoa Law 

Opium Vicrnia 

The prevalence of addiction to narcotic 
dmgs IS causing the greatest apprebensions 
to American medical, edncational and reli 
gions bodies. The platforms of all political 
parties, patriotic and civic associations are 
pledged to wipe out the opium curse 

All addicts do not come from the under- 
world They go there, but ninety percent of 
them start among the so called best people 
It has been demonstrated by extendi in- 
vestigations of tho United States Treasury 
Department and by records of Pnblic 
Seslth Offices that fie enl ha? its largest 
proportionate number of victims not among 
the nre’^ponsible elements of society, but 
that all dasses are open to its stealthy 
advances. The Treasury Report of a few 
years ago revealed the portentous fact that 
the largest proportionate nnmber of victims 
are found among housewives, laborers, 
doctors, nurses, pharmacists.” The Chief of 
the Board of Health of San Francisco also 
reported that the “great majority of the 
victims are found among tho npper strata 
•of society, inclnding doctors, lawyers, states- 


men. basiDBssmen, intelligent and able 
mei^amcs, only a small percentage being 
of the criminal type” The evil is therefore 
striking the country in its muscle as well os 
in its brain 

The bureaucrats in India say, even m 
this year of enlightenment 1927, that opmm 
IS a harmless “stimolant'’. It is highly 
improbable In fact, it is plainly not 60 . 
Americans, backed by the whole scientific 
opinion of* the genuinely civibzed medical 
men of the world, make merry of the Indian 
buTeaucralic opinion It is the veriest 
commonplace of scienbfic knowledge that 
opium 13 a deadly poison The point is 
that if any of the bureancratio gentry were 
to come here from India and advance his 
fool theory about tbe occnlt virtues of 
opium, be would be promptly arrested 
Worse, be i» likely to be shut up in jail as 
a prehensile moron or a dangerous loony 

Americans recognize that tbe habit of 
addiction quickly develops a perilous 
disease which can be subdued only by 
adequate medical care The problems of 
addiction are of utmost seriousness to tbe 
nation Physicians are urged to fight them 
with the same heroic spirit which tiiey have 
shown in attacking yellow fever, and other 
devastating plagues. 

Nabcotic Education Week 


Realizing the awfuiness of narcotic in- 
dulgence, America observed the last week 
of February as Anti Narcotic Edncation 
Wedk Sach aa Slueat/oa Week offered an 
invaluable opportnnity for diffusion of in- 
formation Schools, churches, clubs and 
anc societies appealed to all agencies for 
CO operation and to direct activities of 
observance 


Uovemors of many btates issued official 
proclamations designating tho week of 
lebruary 20 to 27 as Anti Narcotic Edu- 
cation Week The Governor of tho State 
of Anrona, in is<^uing the proclamation 
sought to arouse not only tho public opinion 
la tbis country, but throughout the world 
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for overthrowing the opium menace I 
further call upon the press,” declared the 
Arizona Governor, the clergy educators and 
all persons in positions of influence to utter 
to youth and all others their solemn warning 
against even the least possible beginnings of 
these insidious poisons and to register their 
appeal to public opinion of all nations to 
the end that all may recognize their respon- 
s bihfy and unite m efforts against this 
enemy of mankind ’ 

Tbo voice of the people may not be the 
voice of God, but public opinion is un- 
doubtedly the mightiest power under heaven 
As an example of wbat the aroused public 
opinion will do, Americans point to the 
fact that only a few months ago the Bnfisli 
Government in India announced officially 
that exportation of opmm from India was 
going to be cut down progressively Time 
will come when the public opinion will be 
so stirred even in India that it will stop 
the mouths of all those who have been 
stoutly but falsely asseverating that the 
Indian people have no obiection to the 
opium traffic That is bouud to happen on 
some not distant to morrow Now watch ' 

The Anti uarcotic 6ght of the Education 
Week was not confined merely to a few 
govcrnatorial pronouncements With the 
zeal of a moral crusade the campaign was 
earned from one end of tbo country to the 
other Mayors of towns and cities issued 
proclamation:, appointed local committees 
and organised public meetings which adopted 
resolutions expressive of abborence of the 
evil The press epoke forth the loudest 
possible warniug to all who are subject to 
tho temptation It called on such nations as 
still share in tho opium traffic to reject 
henccfoith its bl°°d money Cburcbes 
arranged for narcotic pulpit discussious at 
meetings before and during tho Education 
Week Movies put on trailers, short 
pictorial^ and educational titles at all 
performances Radio stations, too did tbcir 
bit in this campaign They broadcast bnef 
discussions daily during tho Narcotic 
Education Week 

TiACULivS AND Perils 

Greatest possible attention was focussed 
upon schools whero young people wore put 
wise ti tbo dangers of the narcotics. Edu- 
cational organizations of all sorts adopted 
plans (or instiucUoTj of youth and for 
co-opcration in anti narcotic mcctinge 
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Many years ago von Humboldt said 
‘Whatever you wish to introduce into a 
nation you must first introduce into its 
schools Acting apparently on this axiom, 
American schools give regular lessons on the 
evils of strong drink and narcotic plague 
Almost all States require instruction in 
schools in the penis of opium The Board 
of Education of Deleware has recently made 
special announcement, calling upon Boards 
of ^ucation, school directors, school superin- 
tendent’’ principals, and teachers to exercise 
unusual vigilance in shielding school children, 
and to see that suitable lostruction and in- 
formation is available to enable each child to 
safeguard himself against a habit unspeakably 
terrible” The members of the Brooklyn 
Board of Education likewise have lately felt 
called upon to inform the public of the 
ceaseless vigilance which they find themselves 
under the necessity of exercising 

School teachers are constantly on gnard» 
and never fail to warn their pupils of the 
deadly effects of the opmm drugs Here is 
the substaoco of a talk which a teacher 
gave to the school assembly 

Try Everylhmg Oace ? Not on Your Life. Ik 
IS a loot stunt It you know anyone who talks ttmt 
way tell him that if he MUST try anything once, 
don t beem on narcotics not even once. Try some- 
thin? easy Try playing -viih cobras and jaWIo- 
snakes May be they won t bite Try a stiff dose 
of rat poison May be the doctor wUt get to yon 
m time run bis pump down your throat and pump 
you out But if you once get narcotics into i our 
sTstem no pump ever made can pump them out. 
■iouaro hooked you have swallowed the bait, 
book and sinker 


How IT ALL SrAnru) 

Some fifty years ago an American inissio 
nary wrote home from India that opmm, m 
forty years would circle the globe The 
prophecy has been fulfilled with deadly 
accurac> How did it all begin? Tho evil 
pricticaily started in 1776, when a profitablo 
financial budget had to bo arranged for the 
old Fast India Trading Company It was 
proposed to raise the poppy in India, make 
opium, and sell it to Chin'i 

Warren Hastings of tho unhappy memory, 
who suggested tbo scheme wrote to England 
that this now alluring drug was so perm- 
aous that it should bo carefully kept away 
from tho English people, and should be used 
for purposes ofCbineso commerce only China 
decreed death to any Chinese implicated m 
(ho traffic. Means were feued, however, to 
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get the drug lO It spread with such rapidity 
that it menaced the very life of the nation 
The Chinese gOTernmCnt in its efforts to 
purge the country of the opium curse decided 
upon a heroic measure In 1839 the Chinese 
seized 1 440 tons of the British drug in the 
harbor of Canton, which they destroyed as 
contraband and piratical Then followed the 
two Opium tVars By 1856 the Chinese 
opposihon to opium trade was finaly broken 
down China was compelled to sign a treaty 
legalizing opium importation A great flood 
of opium poured in Moreover the Chine:>e 
to save moneyi began extensive culbvation 
of the poppy and the making of opium 
Gradually the whole nation went opium drunk 
and yielded to its seduction 

Then came the awakening In 1906 the 
Chinese began a campaign for the suppression 
of opium in their conatry They destroyed 
the poppy on about two million acres of 
land, and closed up 500000 opium dens 
It was a penod of great national bouse 
clean np For a time China was opium free 


‘The same greed of the white man,” 
wntes an American, which in the beginning 
forced opium upon the Chinese, nest forced 
upon them morphine and heroin ten times 
Worse thau opium ” Under the disorganized 
condition prevailing in China since its 
Revolation (1911) the growing of the poppy 
has been renewed The magnificent fight of 
a few years ago has all but gone for nothing 
The battle, it seems has to be fought all 
over again 

India and China are today the principal 
poppy growers of the world ITie poppy 
must go Opium is an international menace 
No nation — so Americans argue — is safe as 
long as there is the backwash of Indian and 
Chinese narcotics to flood the world 

Daring the late European War. India it was 
said helped to put down the “Hun” and save 
civilization Why aren t the Indian people now 
perm'tted to save their country and the 
world from the d mon poppy, an enemy 
hundred times more insidious than the 
HuDQisb linn? 


THE SOIENTIFIO INSTITOTIONS AND UNIVERSITIES 
OF THE UNION OF SOVIET iREPUBLTOS 


AS INDIAN SIODENT 


A Professor of the Russiau University spoke 
on the 7th of October, 1930 at the institution 
of the Friends of the New Russia in 
Berlin on the methods of educational science 
of Soviet Russia. Several representatives of 
the German Goremment, as well as a large 
number of people interested m pedagogis were 
present. The chief characteristic of tbe 
meeting was that the importance ol Busso 
German Co-operation in the cultural sphere 
seemed to be gradually realised also in such 
circles, Albert Petrovitch PinkewiUch tbe 
Rector of the Second Tiniver«itf of Moscow 
'poke calmly and definitely He put forward 
his principal arguments. But tbe store pi 
his vast knowledge was indeed disclosed 
when questions, put to him during the dis- 
cussion were rightly answetei He gave no 
rosy interpretation of the situation of his 
country, bnt dwelt in an informing manner 
on its poverty which still prevented theta 
from paying teachers as much as one could 
wish, from building up as many schools ss 
one might heartily desire and from opemng 
up to an ever increasing number of children 


as well as adults tbe cultural achievemeots 
of the pedagogic methods of the Soviet 
Union 

Albert Pinkewitsch is staying at present 
ID Germany and wants to make an educa 
tional tour throughout the country He had 
already been m Vienna where as a member of 
(he Russian delegation of teachers he took 
part in tiio session of the Teachem’ Interna 
tional of Fans He will go also to Weimar, 
ID order to take part m the Pedagogic Con 
gress which will meet there soon At 
present he is working in the Uuiversity,^o£ 
Beilio So it IS al»o possible for him n^ow 
to acquaint himself with all the pedagogic 
lostitations and the new pedagogic literature 
of Western Europe, with which he wishes to 
deal in a book he intends publishing shortly 
A History of Pedagogics ’ in the light of 
the Marxian visualisation of society is the 
work on which he is working now Prof 
Pinkewitsch spoke as follows — 

To thorooghly initiated scientific circles it 
13 now quite clear, that scientific life m 
Russia, far from showing any sign of deca 
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dence gives evidence on the other hand of 
an all ronnd revival The Soviet Government 
as it IS recently announced has sent a 
hundred young students with a scholarship 
of a thousand Roubles each per year to 
male an educational tour in foreign countries 
In the campaign of lica in the bourgeoisie 
press the charge is unceasingly made that 
the Soviet State behaves as an enemy of 
science I have been asked by educated 
people why we murder and tyrannise over 
the Professors in onr country One can 
only laugh at such remarks I shall perhaps 
surprise you all if I now assert that 99 p c. 
of the Professors who were employed before 
the war still keep their posts today leach 
unhampered and are fully satisfied with 
their present conditions 

There are altogether 71 Universilie® be 
sides which there are special school's the 
so called techmca which number 524 
Those schools are of a Russian type which 
stand between the high and the middle 
school The above /i mstitutioos for higher 
educatioQ are divided as follows 

14 Universities (of which 7 are now) 17 
technical high schools (five are new) o 
medical colleges (2 are new) 19 agncuUural 
high schools do new) 10 pedagogical losti 
tiona (during tho Tsarist regime there was 
only one) Two «pecial schools of economics 
lODO new) and 1 academies which may bo 
classified as follows 

Industrial and technical faculties ‘’I 
agricultural 25 medical 17 social economics 
14 pedagog cal 18 artistic 4 In these 71 
institutions there are in all 110 41 1 students. 
Ino percentage of students as drawn Irom 
different social strata is as follows 
j-J 6 p c workers and children of workers 
-d- P c. peasants and children of peasants. 
360 p c employees and children of 
employees 

J0 7 p c. mtclleclnals and children of 
intellectual* 

-6 p c. others. 

Among the scientific research worker* 
there aro2G4G professors, 5.8 p. & of whom 
are comiauaist® 

A* ^gard sex UG.8 p c. are men student* 
»td 33A I), c. women students. Of tho 
icacHng staff SLU p a aro men and 151 
P c women teachers. 


The method of teaching is such that the 
students themselves work out the material 
which IS to be taught through their own 
activities and ate never occupied with 
thoughts quite foreigo to their minds 

In the various administrative aud advisory 
committees of these lustitution': the students 
are represented on an equal footing with the 
professoTo The students who come from the 
factorie* after having terminated their period 
of apprenticeship there in order to seek admi 
ssion into the above-mentioned institution make 
progress with moro difficulty in abstract 
sueoces but produce much more than their 
colleagues in natural and social sciences If 
their general knowledge is found to be m 
sufficient then their duration of work m the 
factories is prolonged Since 1926 on one is 
admitted without previous exammatiou 

There are t vo types of research institutes 
those that are connected with the University 
and the indcpendant ones 

To the Union of Research Institutes for 
the Social Sciences belong 10 inshtutioos 
(for history philosophy literature psychology 
soviet law* economics etc ) To the Union 
of the Research Inistitutes for the Natural 
Sciences belong 12 Institutes (botany zoology 
geography mathematics astronomy physic* 
chemistry etc) 

The most distinguished and the best 
organised scientific institution I'l the Academy 
of Science* which incorporates 30 Research 
Institutes. The Academy organisco all 
scientific expeditions and mve*tigates all 
special problems 

^garding the material condition of the 
professors false information ha» been spread 
The average salary amount* indeed only to 200 
Roubles per month but in reality they earn 
much more from tho various Commissions to 
which they belong and receive payiaents 
also from the publishers and scientific journal* 
amounting sometimes to os much as 1000 
Roubles per mouth 

If one bears in mind moreover that tho 
State IS always building up the program of 
furthcimg tho cause of scieaoi. and considers 
tho present condition as only a traositioo 
period one gets a view of tho dorclopmcot 
which 13 taking place andwhich tho "hducatod 
West cannot even dream of 
Becu-n Oct 2^^ 1020 



CEYLON'S L'OLITMAL ESIA.NOim'ION 

B\ St NIHAl* SINOII 


I NDIV 13 nnhappy at tho calloua manner in 
which tho men at UriLam s liclni turn a 
doaf car to her clamour for the appoint- 
ment of a Uoyal Commission to cnquiro into 
constitationnl reforms Ceylon, on tho other 
hand, has ]Ust been promised such an in 
vestigation , but refuses to ro wild with 
enthusiasm orer that announcement 

Happiness, apparently, is not meant to bo 
t!ie portion of tho semi free, oren if India 
and Ceylon may bo considered to have 
attained to that rank ' 

Unquestionably there is a slrong and al 
most noircrsal disposition amonj; tho 
Ceylonese publtcisU to view tho constitutional 
enquiry announced by His Erceltcncy Sir 
Hugh Clifford, 0. C II 0 QBE tho 
OoTcrnor and Commander in Olitof of tho 
Colony, withuadis;;a(scd suspicion and oren 
alarm Tho fear is entertained that tho 
inquiry, instead of cusurtog tho 'next step 
m the direction of political emancipation 
and adraDcoment,” os ho put it, it might 
bring about curtailment of such powers as 
the people, through their reprcscutaiivcs in 
tho Lcgislatiro Council, already possess and 
exercise 

As matters now stand, tho 'unoSiaal 
members ’ hare, in a senso to be explained 
later, ‘power of tho purse” and oven tho 
GoTcmot cannot over rido their will without 
employing procedure that would render him 
unpopular and expose him to the charge of 
ruling llio Island without tho consent of flio 
“permanent population,” as the phra«g goes 
in Ceylon The officials, not excluding Uis 
ExccUency tho Governor himself, have 
referred to that particular provision of the 
Constitution in a manner that bos mado 
people talk The ahwrity with which the 
Colonial Office, at Sir Hugh Clifford’s 
suggestion, has announced its inteutioa of 
takieg early steps to set up the constitational 
enquiry, which was duo in 1929, has m 
consequenco roused misgivings 


II 

Tlio lion bio Hr Edward W Peron, 
President of tho Coylon National Congress 
and 0110 of tho most active and spirited 
Members of tho Ceylon Wislatno Council, 
lost no timo in warning his people, to bo on 
their guard. He told a press reporter that 
ho viewed tho appointment of a Special 
Constitutional Commission “witii a cortam 
degreo of suspicion” becauso ‘Special 
Commissions tend to register certain pre- 
conceived Government opinions ’ Evnloutly 
he docs not believe that tho British officials 
in tho Island aro tired of oTcrcising their 
monopoly of power over tho Adnunistration, 
and aro anxious to rclioro thcmbclvcs of tho 
burden by transfornog it to the sons of tho 
soil 

Kvon so couscivativo a leader as tho 
Hod bio Sir James Poiris, who, as Vice 
President of tho Legislative Council, presides 
0T«,r its dchberatious, from which tho 
Governor -tho ox officio Prcsidont— studiooely* 
absents himself, doomed it necessary to 
qualify his approval of tho projected 
enquiry ‘Tho proposal is a good ono,” 
he declared to an interviewer, ‘ if tho 
ComiDissioQ 13 properly constituted ” 

Tho organs of public opinion in Coylon, 
with the exception of tho single newspaper 
under British control, aro no loss suspicious 
Tho Ceylon Daily Notes, conducted under 
the guidauco of Mr D K. Wijewardeno, a 
wealthy Singhalese of proved ability and 
character who has already done much to 
qaicliea public 'tile in ttie Islanci, loriustancc, 
refused to "grow altogether enthusiastic over 
the Ooveinoi’s announcement' lot reasons 
similar to those stated by tho President of 
the Ceylon National Congress 

Mr Francis do Zoysa, President of the 
Congress during last year, publicly admitted 
that ho shared m a certain measnro tho 
mi*5gmngs” to which that newspaper had 
given expression. His admission is of 
peculiar importance smeo it was m tho 
nature of a revised opinion Speaking a day 
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earlier, following tho reception of the news, 
he bad not only pronounced himself as 
being ‘ certainly in favour of the proposal,” 
but had gone to the length of deploring the 
fact that the impending depailuro of Sir 
Hugh Clifford from Ceylon to assume the 
Governorship of Malaya would make it 
impossible for him ‘ to assist the Commission 
in its enquiries on the hues His Excellency 
apparently had m bis mind ” It is to be 
presumed that the ‘lines’ along which Sit 
Hugh may wish to see the constitubon 
amended may not, after all, suit the ev- 
President of the Ceylon National Congioss 

III 

If the Governor of Ceylon expected that 
his announcement of an enquiry which was 
to pare the way for the next step la the 
direction of political emancipation and 
advancement ’ of Ceylon would rouse 
enthusiasm in the Ceylonese breast and bring 
him gratitude, he must, ludeed, be disappointed 
by the ninoifestation of ‘ misgiving” aud 
‘buspioion’ from the leaders of the community 
Having spent lo the Oncut all but twenty five 
o! his sixty one years, ‘m the study of 
the people domiciled (born ?) in the tropics” 
and probably feeling that he huows them 
even better than they know themselves, it 
13 to be doubted that he anticipated any 
reception other than the one his announce- 
ment evoked 

The Ceylonese publicists are by bo means 
perverse by nature Their refusal to take 
Sir Hugh Clifford’s proposal at Sir High s 
own valuation, that is to say, as a step m 
the direction of Ceylon’s political ‘emanci 
pation", cannot, tUeiefoio, be explained away 
on any such basis 

lY 

Tho announcement, to begin with, was 
made in an atmosphere which, through no 
one’s designing, took away from it something 
of its gravity Members of the Legislative 
Conncil bad met, on tho evening of Satnrday 
April 9th in a private dining room of the 
Grand Oriental Hotel in Colombo — at which 
I am at present staying — to give a farewell 
dinner to a Ceylon Civil Servant who after 
many xcars’ erilo in the Island where there 
js bo lownio tax was returning to Britain — 
Ills Homeland where tho Government insists 


upon taking away nearly one quarter of ^ 
citizen’s income from whatever source 8ir 
Hugh Clifford came to the function with a 
statement that might conceivably alter the 
direction of Ceylon’s progress To his dismaJ 
he found that not a single member of mJ 
craft, generally maligned bat welcome when 
the mighty desire the momentous words 
that fall from their lips to be broadcasted to 
tho mas-ea was present 

The reporters being indispensable to HiS 
Excellency on this occasion, a mad hunt for 
them begin It being Satuiday night, new.^- 
paper offices were empty or nearly empty 
The men who serve as care takers of somo 
of tho buildings in which Colombo papers 
are edited were in solo possession at the 
time and had taken tho telephone receivers 
from the hooks so as to save themselves the 
trouble of answering calls So getting bold 
of press men was by no means the simple 
proposition it generally is 

While the mad bunt for at least one 
reporter thus went on, the Governor and 
other slightly less distingoisbcd personages 
10 that private didmg room of the Grand 
Oriental Hotel in Colombo tried to kill time 
by every itnagioable devise The formality of 
dining was protracted ns long as it could 
be Then some one with a talent for elocution 
• or perhaps only the nerve to attempt it got 
up aod amused the company by vpeakiog ^ 
“piece.” Others followed with recitations 
and songs Not a single reporter hiving 
turned up even then charades or imprompW 
impersouatiCD of fantastic characters wero 
started As one of the local no yspip-^rS 
gravely put it, evou His Excellency the 
Governor and Commander in Chief of tbo 
Colony unbent to tho point of reciting Rud 
yard Kipling’s ‘Vineyard’ 

Witli all that time billing, the assembly 
still being without a journalist of any sort oC 
coaditioD, the speeches began An Hon’hl® 
legislatorwho,lbohe\o was largely icsponsiblO 
for getting up the fuuction undertook to 
tho best ho could with his shorthand 

Finally, however, tho Fates smiled A 
member of tho reporting staff of the Ceyloi* 
Daily Nciis, louted out of his happy homiJ 
aod well earned week end rest, appeared ofi 
oa tho scene, and took down His Lxctlloncy’^ 
speech' I doubt if any other member of hi® 
craft wa’ ever made more welcome in of 
perhaps even out of tho Island An attempt 
Was made to persuade him to share tho friut^ 
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of hi3 toil with the absentee Newspaper-men 
bat ho refused to give up bis “scoop”. 

And the other papers had to ‘lift” the 
speech from the Daily l^eics and make 
clumsy efforts to hide that fact. 

I reproduce His Escellency’s announce* 
meat, in view of its importance 

„ lam authorised by iliS Jlajcsty’s Pnnapal 
Secretary of State to announce that lie has under 
consideration certain repieseatations made to him 
by me lelative to the revision of the Constitution 
Mr Secretary Amery desires rue to say that he 
13 fuJIy aware of the assiduity, devotion to duty 
and public spirit manifested by the Unoffieia) 
Members of the Leyislativi. Council in the conduit 
of public affairs Ho points out however that 
proposals for revising the Coastitutioii will require 
careful examination and consideration, in the 
course of which opportunity should be afforded 
to all shades of opinion to receive a full and im 
partial heating Ho accordingly proposes to advi&e 
His Majesty to appoint a small Speaal Commission 
composed of four oeuihers at least two of whom 
will be persons of Parlumentary expenence in 
Great Hntain to come out to Ceylon toward the 
end of the current year to eociuiro into and to 
advise upon the matter la detail 

Some two months before Sir EogU Clifford 
rose at that dinner to make hia announce* 
meat, “Wayfarer" stated in tho Ceylon Daily 
Neu,s 

"It IS very much on the cards (hat the Secretary 
of State will be invited to appoint a Commission 
from Snglaod for examinios the varions qncstions 
connected with this reform We know what these 
dummy Commissions are. Tbev con always be 
depended upon to go beyond their terms of 
reference and make recommeodatjons based on 
ei-parts stitcmcnts 'What could be more easy 
for such a Commission than to report that the 
responsibilities and privileges of tho Executive 
Council cannot be increased without a correspond 
mg cnrbiilmeut of the powers of the Lcgislativo 
Council ? ’ 

A few days later the Hon’ble Mr EW 
Perera asked Sir Hugh’s Government if tho 
Governmeut had"iu contemplation a schemeof 
Keform of tho Coostitation curtailing modifying, 
or altering the power of financial control 
posoe^sed by the Unoilcial Members of tho 
Legislative Council ” 

Tho representative of that Government m 
tho LegiMatiio Council stated m reply “Tho 
answer is m the negative Tho Gorerument 
lias at present no scheme of Beform under 
its consideration ” 

Tho speech that Sir Hugh Clifford made at 
the dinner did not quite square with that 
answer Tho announcement that the Secretary 
of Stato for tho Colonies had authorised him 
to make did not owo its loitiative to Down- 


ing Street. It came, it is admitted, as the 
result of ft despatch which Sir Hugh’s 
OovernmeDt had sent up to London on 
November 30tb, 1928 To say, some two months 
later, that tho Government had “no scheme 
of reform under its consideration,” was 
littlo short of cqntvocation Knowing something 
about newspaper making, as I do, 1 have 
little doubt that the ‘Wayfarer” had managed 
somehow to learn that that despatch had 
been sent What if the rest of his surraiso 
was correct and tho projected enquiry has for 
its iDotivD the abridgement of the legislature’s 
existing powers That is the fear that 
patriotic Ceylonese entertain 


YI 

If the maker of that announcement had 
been known to bo an apostle of Government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people and 
the sworn enemy of administration by high 
officials piepooderatingly alien in blood and 
culture and owing not the least responsibility 
to auy indigenous individual or authority, his 
eagerness might well have brought him the 
gratitude of the Ceylonese. He, on the contrary, 
knew little at first-hand oi parlianieutary 
institutions, his life having been cast in tho 
mould of personal, or, at any rate, buroaucratio 
rule As be told the Members of tho Ceylon 
Legishturo assembled at that fateful gathering, 
bo bad left bis own country at the age of 
seventecD, and since then had spent “an 
aggregate of ninety months in England ” 
(D.d be mean Britain or even Europe — or 
only EogUnd ?) He had ‘been lo the House 
of Commons more than a dozen times m 
the last forty years ” His whole life “from 
the age of seventeen to the age of sixty-one” 
with tho aforementioned ninety months in 
Eoglaud (?) excepted, had, in fact, been 
spent iQ tho tropics — either in the Asiatic or 
the Afncan Colonies, Dependencies, and 
possesotoQS of Britain 

Some twenty years ago he, as plain 
Mr Clifford, served for a time as the 
Colonial Secretary in Ceylon The ‘ Un- 
official Members ’ were not then in tho 
majonty in the Legislative Council, nor did 
they have ‘power of tho purse ” He spofca 
ID tho Legislative Council, as then consti- 
tated, and acted in a manner that roused 
much antagonism in the Island 

About three years ago, when the Colonial 
Office then presided over by Mr. J H. 
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Ihom'xs probably the most coQSorvalivo 
amoQg British Labour leaders aunounced 
Sir Hugh s appointment as Governor of tlie 
Colony there was therefore constemabon 
among the politically conscious Ceylonese 
Fearing that ho may attempt to scuttle the 
Co stitution introduced during his absence 
they openly talked of moving His Majesty s 
Government to cancel that appointment 

Advancing years had liouever changed 
the Pro Consuls methods if not his mentality 
After coming to Ceylon on November 30 
1925 ho retrained from taking any overt 
action that might give umbrage to tho people 
and confirm them in their suspicions Uo 
even went about talking m a good humourrd 
way to tho effect that ho was no more than 
a cipher in the Government of tho Island 
and apparently he was quite contented to bo 
one Ho even went to the length of cl^idng 
tho newspaper writers who refused to taVo 
bis banter seriou^^ly 

At this very dinner Sir Hugh told the 
Members of the Legislative Council that Uio 
people in tho Island following tho traditions 
of a hundred years came to lum and asked 
him for ‘tine that and tb other and ho 
invauably had to tell them that it was not 
possible for him to givo them any promise 
because the power to implement such promises 
bad now been taken away from him and 
transfened to tho Unofficial Members of tbc 
Legislative Council 

So often has His Excellency alluded to 
that fact that there aio Ceylonese who 
genuinely feel that be is going away from 
Britain s p’^emier Colony with his term 
of office only half completed to Malaya 
wheie he will receive no greater salary and 
which IS regarded as inferior in status only 
because in Malaya ho will have no Legislativo 
Council with an unofficial majority to fetter 
his initiative highly developed as it is 
through long exercise of personal ini'* id 
the tropics The cditojial writer of the 
Bailtj Nms returns his joke with tho quip 
that tho representative of the King (in 
Ceylon) who can do no wrong cannot now 
according to the Go%ernor even do r ght 
Personally I do not believe m this 
cipher business Tn my miud tboro aro 
reasons other than the Goveinors inability 
to do anything in Ceylon under the present 
Constitution of Sir Hugh Cliffords love for 
Malaya which have led to his transfer from 
Colombo to Singapore These matters, how 


over, fall outside tho scope of this article 
and may one day bo separately discussed 


vn 


Even if tho retiring Governor of Coylon 
were a parlmmentonan by temperament and 
training and if his talk about being the 
shadow of tho legislature did not sound as 
if ho were hnnkeriBg for the return of the 
good old days when even a senior Bnlisn 
administrator in tho Island was tho master 
of all ho surveyed tho very subject 
of tho speech m which ho sandwiched, too 
announcement of tho Constitutional Coramis 
Sion was suflicieot to rouse suspicion ana 
misgiving m tho politically minded Ceylonese 
Tho burden of his statement was that the 
Unofficial Members possessed tho power ol 
tho purse while they lacked tho respon 
sibility for executive administration 
I do not think said Sir Hugh 


That the present irraDg>.mcnt is ? 

It places the power in tlie hands of the Unofflciiu 
Members wh le it places the d ity of carrym* 
on the adcomistratiOD of the Government on 
the shouldcro ol the ExcuUve Goveenmeat « 
leaves tho Unofficial Members at oomplcto lioer|7 
to paralyse the Executive at any moment by ciecii 
D ns to vote supply It iea\es the Oovernor wno 
has not attended any debate and has not thertto™ 
t een in any close touch with tho feelings of t m 
House or through it with tho feelmgs of t*o 
country to declaro that sncli and such a thing is 
a matter of paramount importance and force u 
tlirough tho Council in spito of the majority votes 
of the Unofficials 


The Governor then proceeded m a 
bantering style to show how Sir James 
Peiris the Vice President of the Council 
bad ousted him tho President out of the 
Chair He declaied 


I think I should be more than humaii 
and I clam to bo tho most human of any 
t uman bo ng present in this room tonight— wc o 
I not to feel a ceit i n resentment aga nst Sir James 
Peiris— and mv sentiments resemble closely tlioso 
of tho young hedge sparrow when it regtiids toe 
recently hatched out euel oo wh ch gradually 
levels it over the edge of (heir common nest and 
takes sole possess on of what after all from the 
be»inaiag of things would seem to belong to the 
hedge sparrow 

Ho had no complaint to make against 
Sir James he said That gentleman had 
on every occasion since his arrival in tho 
island treated him with the utmost kindness 
and condescension He had never assumed 
the position of superiority which ho naturally 
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held, ind had do donbt behaved with the at 
most coQitesy and paid the utmost deference 
to His Majesty s representative in Ceylon 
Put nere/tieJe's” Sjr Hu^h 

he not I as Govemo- to-day presides over the 
meetings of the Legislative Council and if I have 
regarded Sir James Perns in some mcasore as the 
cuckoo IB the nest I do not think any of yon can 
find tlierein very serious grounds lor rcproaclu 

Sir Hugh then in the ■=amo jesting manner 
addressed himaelf to his rather strange 
friend,’ Mr E W Perera, who it seems, 
bad some time earlier stated that the 
hospitality dispensed at “Queens House — 
ns the Government House in Colombo 13 
called — was phying the mischief with the 
political principles of the “representatives 
of the people The poisonous meals given 
at that place he had declared according 
to the Governor were steadily undermining 
tlieir “loyalty to their constituents Sir 
lingh declared that personally be did not 
believe that Mr Perera or anybody else in 
the Island entertained anv sort of belief m 
statements of tbat description and for the 
convenience of his snccessot ho suggested 
that it would be advi«able to drop tbo 
repetition of phrases of that sort which 
really mean nothing and only dishonour 
those who give them currency 

Strong words these, eveu though said in 
fun ' 

These and other passages that could be 
culled from the version of the speech 
revised and approved by the Governor 

himself do not inspire the belief tbat be is 
anxious to see the people » representatives 
not onlj confirmed in their power of the 
pur:e but also being given tho responsibilUy 
for executivo administration If that be his 
wi«!], ho certainly has never said a word 
in favour of it. either while m the Ishod 
cr before coming to it In the absence of 
any such expression his plaints abont being 
powerless even though utteieJ m a semi 
jocose style put m juxtaposuion with his 
life-oxpenencc could not but roasc the 
su'ipicion that tho steps which ho has ro- 
commended for tho pohticM emancipation 
of Ceylon might actually lead to the abridge- 
ment of some of the powers that the people 
now enjoy 


officials exclusively British in blood, whicli 
monopolizes executivo power in the Island 
IS not credited by tho popular leaders with 
ihB jntenboD to let that power pass out of 
their hands Mr Francis de Zoysa ex- 
Prcsident of the Cejlon National CoDgres® 
for one his no illusions on that subject 
The people could not forget tho existence 
amongst them of powerful reactionary forces 
be declared m an interview 


Those whose vested interests and privileged 
positions aro threatened by the advance of demo- 
cracy will make stiennous efforts to get hack to 
the glonons past Officialdom seemg its power 
and prestge waning vnJl fight every mca of 
ground to regain them or at least to retain as 
mnch of them as is now left, and selfish pscudo- 
lutnota may b’ found willing to sell the country 
for some slight personal or family gam or glor> 

Tho fear that the patriotic Coyloneso 
entertain is tbat the selfish element in the 
“permanent ponulation may make common 
cause with the reactionaries among tho 
officials and thereby bnog about retrogres 
siou \s tho editorial writer of the Ceylon 
Daily \ais puts it 


•There is some reason for ai prdiension To 
000 of Sir Hugh Clltords expetienco it will 1 0 
DO news to be to! 1 tha every cl ango m tl a Con 
slituliOD 13 the long looked for opi ortuuitj of tho 
disgruntled patneU Every vanetj of tlcsolucklo 
on (heir ariioirand emerge from the Uckwood 
to strike a Ilow for self and their «oIf-ccDtrcd 
prejudices leiformances of this kmd have been 
enacted id tho jvast and there would bo no rcuson 
to suppose that they would be my more suxessful 
m tho future I ul for one new circumstance to 
which vgood deal of importance h<is been guen 
by no le^s an aulhonti th^ S r Hugh Clirtord 
liirnself tlis h xcellency is never tired of affirming 
that under the present tyonstitution the Governor 
13 a cipl er Those wl 0 caunot coata n their 
jealou'=j at the thought that the Coi ucil now enjoys 
the powers whidi individual Civil Servants onco 
wielded have tned to make cai ital of the Governor s 
confes': OQ of impotence. Among a certan class 
of Civil Servants and a certain class of politicians 
U cro s a tendency to make common ca ise These 
wdl undoubtedly try to employ the Commission 
to further their aims. They maj endeavour to 
convince tl e Commission that altliough Mr Amerv 
13 aware of tlevssduity devotion to dutv and 
piblic spirit of tie 1 g j,Iati70 Counc 1 yet in the 
interests of good liovcrnment tho poweis of the 
Council onght to be curtailed and the constitut cn 
of the Counal ought to be modilu.d If the Roval 
Coon iission attempts to do anything of the kind 
It will commit the most collctesal blunder 


MU 


IX 


Whatever bo Sir Hughs own prcdelichons 
and preconceptions, tho coteno of high 


I have watched tho 
sbtution in Ceylon far 


working of the Con 
too long to he misled 
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by the minatory tilk of tho ofbcials that they 
have no power— that the real power rests 
with tho Unofficial llembers of tho Legisla- 
tive Coancii True, tho officials, even when 
re inforced by the “unofficial” British planters 
and merchants and the Burghers (Ceylonese 
of Dutch descenD, are in a permanent 
minority True, also, numencally tho officials 
are still worso off m the Finance Committee 
m which financial power is supposed to 
reside Do these provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, however, make the ‘ onofficials ’ all- 
powerful and reduce the officials to mere 
automata? No ono who knows tho situation 
can answer that question in the affirmative 
The uuofficnl membera, in the first place, 
are riven by differences of race, religion and 
interest, and, therefore, it is difficult for them 
to make common cause with one another m 
matters of public policy Some of them, at 
least, are unable to resist the temptatvons of 
one «oit or another that the officials can 
throw in their way 

There was only lately an incident which 
showed that a single official was able to twist 
the entire Legislative Council around bis 
little finger and get it to rescind a decision 
on an importaat matter involving consider- 
able expenditure out of public fund® Sir 
Hugh Clifford, indeed patted the ‘unofficials” 
on the back for behaving like ‘good boys” 
on that occasion 

It must, moreover, be remembered that 
not only does tho Governor possess power to 
over rido the wishes of the Legislative 
Council but the power of initiating money- 
bills also lies entirely and exclusively with 
his Government Ihe ‘Unofflcials” may 
modify the executive application for funds — 
niay even reject it but they cannot, of 
their own motion, initiate any money bill 
Two results inevitably follow from this 
system 

First not only does the people s sense 
of initiative remain undeveloped, but taxation 
Wlows queer — and unjust — hues Income 
Tax tho incidence of which would fall 
upon officials enjoying high salaries and 
merchants engaged in import and export 
trade (many of them British by blood and 
birth) —IS not levied, while customs doties 
which notoimsiy press hard upon the poor, 
con^ituto a piincipal source of revenue 

Second so frightened ate the “Unofficials* 
lest the Governor may use his over Tiding 
power that they order their legislative Ufe 


on the maxim that "discretion is tho bettor 
part of valour” 

Not a single official occupying any toy 
position in tho oxcculiro administration being 
a son of tbo soil, tho translation of policies 
approved by tbo legi'slaturo lies exclusively 
m nou Ceylonese bauds Even tho Ceyloueso 
who are members of tho Evecutivo Council 
aro in it without being of it, tlioy not hold- 
ing any portfolio 

While the contention that tbo officials are 
powerless is far from tenable, neverthless 
tho Legislative Coancil. if it happens to bo 
composed of earnest minded men determined 
to servo tho public cause come wbat may, 
despite all temptations from witbm and 
from without, can, under even tbo existing 
Constitution, bo a power in the laud If tho 
present system of election on a territorial basis is 
kept intact, and the rcprescutativo character 
of tho council 15 improved by the widening 
of ibe franchise and the removal of certain 
restrictions os to the qualification of candt 
dates, if tho fioancial powers of tbo Council 
are confirmed and the power of lottiating 
money bills given to it by making tbo officials 
an integral part of the Councils and respon- 
sible to it in name as also m fact , there is 
no donbt that the ‘political emancipation” 
of Ceylon that Sir Hogb Clifford professes 
to bavo at heart can easily be brought 
about 

X 

Tbo Ceyloneso publicists suspect, however, 
that that objective is not the one which 
the officials in Ceylon are striving to attain 
They are suro that the officials have nltenor 
moUves, tbongh they are not quite certain as 
to what method or methods tbo bureaucracy 
will employ to “register* its “preconceived . 
opinions " 

The newspapers owned and edited by the 
Singhalese interpreted the Governor’s an- 
nouncement to mean that a Royal 'Commis- 
sion wonld be set up to carryout the enquiry 
The Times of Ceylon~VaQ only daily paper 
under British management, however, takes 
a different view “The fact that Hts Jlajesty 
will appoint a Commision ” it siys, ‘ has led 
tho whole of tho Ceylon Press, with the 
exception of ourselves, and most of the 
Ceylonese political leaders, to a helitf that 
a Royal Commission is to be appo nted. It 
had been careful ‘ to stato that it is a Special 
Commission which will inquire into 
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tho Cevloa Coastitatioa— and this is a 
very different thing to a Royal Comaiission,” 
An enquiry at Queen’s (Gorernment) House 
con&rmed the opinion “that it is not a Royal 
Commission ivhicb is being appointed, bot a 
Special Commission. “It was further pointed 
out to the Ii/nes, presumably at Queen’s 
House,“that the proceedings ot a Royal Com- 
mission are open to the public, that is to 
tho prea^ while a Special CommiSaion may 
hold their sittings tii cumcra—n bich is an 
important distinction ” 

A Special Commission will, therefore^ in 
the opinion of this leader writer, be more 
suitable than a Royal Commission He believes 
that the temptation to male impassioned 
speeches, were the sittings to be public, would 
“be too much for the Ceylou political leader^ ’ 
If, however, proceedings were to be held 
111 camera 'the evidence is likely to be of a 
much more valuable type, embodying the 
real views of the witnesses, who will not 
be deterred from giving candid expres»iOQ 
to their views by the fact that publication 
lu the ProaS will lead to recnminations and 
lU fecliug *' 

AI 

The leader writer of Ceylon Daily 
epiritedly assails this poaitioo He pro- 
duce^ an extract from “The Worktog Coo» 
titution of the United Kingdom by Lord 
Conrtne) of Fenwith to support tho viow 
tciat a ‘ special CoiumiaSion” cau only be a 
Royal Commission He vents his rage 
e.peciaUy against tho suggestion mado for au 
enquiry tn camera "lo squirt poison gas 


from the safe seclusion of a secret session 
may appeal to intriguers and wire-pullers,” 
ha says, ‘ but to no man of honesty and 
decency” He warns the Government ‘that 
the surest way of rousing ill feelmgj, is by 
encouraging the hush (hush) policy of hy- 
pocrites and humbugs.” 

This coutroversy shows that there arc 
among the educated Ceylonese some indivi- 
duals who pm their faith to a Royal Commis- 
sion Hr HAP Sandrasagara, K Q , indeed 
publicly stated a few days ago that be 
desired a Royal Commission because it would 
help 'us to see ourselves m the proper light 
iQ relation to the next extension of reforms 
which we may be disposed to claim ” In his 
now a local cotnmissiou was Iitely to suffer 
from 'grave di^advaatages and people expres- 
sing their views may be deposed to tempo- 
rize and modify such views, out of false 
deference to tho views Ostensibly held by 
members of the local Commission ” A Royal 
Commission, on the other hand, may be 
trusted to judge correctly and arrive at 
correct couclusions ’ 

The truth is that the eyes of the majority 
of the Ceylonese publicists are turned to- 
wards BntaiD'-Dot towards themselves- that 
as yet the dawn of nationalism has barely 
touched ibe horizon of Ceylon’s political 
firmament There is at any rate no sign of 
a spirit of give and take or of sacrihcing 
personal or sectional advantages for the sake 
of the nation In this event, if the legisla- 
ture comes oat of tho projected enquiry with 
its powers not only undamaged but even 
materially enhanced, there should indeed bo 
cause for universal rejoicing lu the Island 


A. E., POET AND SEER 

Bt Q RAlIACHAhDHAN 
San/tntietan 


A E. 13 tho pen name or rather the ocemt 
sTOooi, iDdicatio2 tho mmortal spirit whom thu 
‘**0 as Oeorjra Ru'-el a native of an ili (avoared 
manufMtunns town in Ulster edits the onraa o! 
acnau ural co-operation IQ Ireland paints pictures 
01 the worlds, vuihle and invisible, and distils into 
'' isdom and Beauty of the 


A E. IS es:.entially a lonely figurg 
lonely alike m the poignant purity of his 
spiritual vision and lu tho ©iquisitelv 
crystallised perfection of his versp Thl 
spiritual depth of hi» vision is m nart tim 
Usacy ol Cellio character The gemns of hi! 
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race which through centuries of sunshine 
ind chower could renew itself orer and over 
again at the perennial fount of its own 
idealism, tended often towards the deeper 
and more vital values of life This idealism 
IS also perhaps the most fascinatins , clement 
in the Celtic character In the ‘ Emerald 
Isle’ this idealism became a thirst for 
poetic imagination and expression 
An eminent Irish critic has written 
* For many centuries the ancient civilisation 
of Ireland was permeate with the spirit of poetry 
Her kmgs were crowned by poets Her laws were 
made and recorded by poets Her tnbal and royal 
histones were recorded and celebrated by poets 
One of the qualities for membership m the 
National Armv a thousand years ago was a tnow- 
ledge of the Twelve great books of poetry’ An 
elaborate system of apprenticeship was evolved and 
long before rhyme had found its place m European 
poetry the lush poets had worked out about two 
hundred %ersa forms some of great complexity ” 

For the crytalUsed perfection of hts verso 
w 0 turn to the personality of the poet him- 
self, tho light of which illutninos all his 
poetry And then wo discover that more 
than any other poet except perhaps Rabindra- 
nath A E !'» a poet of Sadluina A poet 
too hai Ins Sadltaua his realisation Only on 
the wings of Sadhaua can a poet soar tato 
tho higher tealms of poesv where utterance 
bcconiQS divine in its revelation of supremo 
beauty This is why A E is a seer as well 
as a poet But unlike lu Rabindranath, in 
whom tho seer and tho poet are in perfect 
harmony, in A E tho voice of tho seer 
becomes more insistent. Hence alone docs 
A E lack largo and muscular qualities” 
His poems thus become but definite expres 
sions of his spiritual moods They resemble, 
as tho critic has pointed out, the aphorisms 
of Patanjah To quote tho critic again 

“Ills poetry stands like a small frosted while 
window of hiile panes like Japanese shoji through 
■fthiui liio white light of the eiirit percolate 
sw ectly Tho outer things of A h. s poetry are 
mduccatoainiaiinuia but the reduction in expression 
has a complcmcntarj incicoso m significance.’ 

Rabindranath’s poetry possesses all Uio 
wealth of colonr, design and moicment. Ho 
does not miss oicn tho least in creation, 
while keeping lus gaza on the summits 
Rabindranath’s poetry is like tho vast 
panorama of tho sky itself In it lights and 
shadows play hide and seek , streams of 
colours riso and fado and wo can hsteii to 
{ho thunder pcahng forth from tho piled up 
clouds of life, whilo not missing tho tenderest 


and sweetest notes that riso from tho depths 
of pity, sympathy, reverence and love It is 
a battling variety, — a variety tho like of 
•which 13 m lifo alone But the poetry of 
A E IS different. It resembles the rays of 
a bright pure star at which we look with 
half-shut eyes His poems are like tho 
rays that shoot out of moUeu things 

‘Its edges foamed with amethyst and rose. 

Withers once more the old blue flower of day 

There where the other like a diamond t,lows 
Its petals fade away 

A shadowy tumult stirs the dusky air 

Sparkle the delicate dews the distant snows 

The great deep thnlls, for through it everywhere 
The breath of Beauty blows 

I saw how all the trembling ages past, 

Moulded to her by deep and deeper breath 

Ncaied to the hour when Beauty brcatlics 
her last. 

And knows herself m death ’ 

Tho ‘Great Breath’ ho calls tins poem It, 
13 a typical poem wbero we see the poet and 
the seer mingling tboir touch of flame It 
was sunset time Day became a 'blue flower’ 
whoso petals wore fading away in foams of 
amethyst and rose The very conception of 
day as a ‘blue flower’ reveals an imagiflatioii 
which, while it is essentially poetic, is on the 
borderland of 'Spiritual symbolism Tho ^ 
quality of crystaliscd perfection is present 
too 

“Sparkled the delicate dews — the distant 
snows — the great deep thrills — Almost 
every line here is like a star ray There is 
as exquisite disregard of literary sequence, 
every word or lino having tho quality of a 
Hash, but there is the subdued sequence 
of the spirit which links up m a unified 
gailand all the bright ‘sparkles There is 
just a touch of colour here and there, but 
not Uie least extravagance The spirit is 
finding utterance, and utterance so pure, clear 
and direct that there is the fear of an 
unconscious indiffcrenco to tho form, but tho 
spint 13 beautiful , it has been waked by the 
touch of the beauty of tho ‘blue flower’ of 
day whose petals were fading away, in tho 
euchanting not of amethyst and rose So 
naturally and inevitably tho form is traced 
in fiamo and bcanty But tho vision is so 
intenso that somelimts tljero is tho fear that 
A E-, might only see and not sing Wo know 
that intense vision often finds expression in 
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niter silence But A E’s ecstatic emotional 
imagination, “drunk with a beauty our oyea 
could never see," aloao saves bita from being 
all seer and no poet 

Of all English poets, A. E is the least 
sensual Whether it be in bis communion 
with Nature or life, ho swiftly passes beyond 
the plane of the senses and eagerly loses 
bimself in the depths of pure spiritual beauty 
Thus he brings up only the gems of his own 
precious experience, of bis Sadhana Even to 
the beloved of his heart ha sings 

“I did not dream it half so sweet 

To feel thy gentle hand 

As m a dream thy soul to greet 

and 

“Let me Inow thy diviner counterpart 
Before I kneel to thee. 

*So in thy motions all expressed 
Thy angel I may view 
I snail not on thy beauty rest, 

Bot beauty 3 self in you.” 

The spirit thus wings above the Qesh and 
yet never ignores it or despises iL In the 
last lines the spiritual attitude reveals itself 
vividly The beloved is thus precious, since 
she 13 a part o! the Eternal Beauty and to 
A R 'Beanty’ is the everlasting light that 
lures all life through the gates of birth and 
death and whose pathways throng with suns 
and stars and myriad races’ Beanty thus 
becomes for A B. the creative moving energy 
behind all life , Beanty becomes enthroned 
in heaven 

There is another poem which reveals 
vividly the spirit of the poet 

I needed love no words conld say 
She drew me sottly mgh her chair 
Mv head npon her knees to lay 
ith cool hands that caressed my hair 

She sat with hands as if to bless 
And looked with grave ethereal eyes 
Ensouled by ancient Quietness 
A gentle pnestess of the Wise 

To A E. the touch of love was ‘cool’, not 
warm or burning cool because to bim love 
IS spiritual ful&lment, not sensual craving 
“With hands as if to bless with grave 
ethereal eyes and ‘ Ensouled by ancient 
Qaietoevs, ’ the beloved becomes *A gentle 
priestess of the wise. ’ 

Tho noblest of all A E3.’s poems is the 
one entitled Love' It reveals the poets 
direct attitude towards lifo 
4 


Era I lose ravself in the vastness and drowse 
Myself wilh the peace 
While I gaze on tho light and the beauty 
Afif from tho duo homes of men 
May I still feel the heart pang and pity 

Lovo-ties that I would not release , 

Hay the voices of sorrow appealing call me 
back to their succour a„aia 

What a noble and sublime plea is this 1 
The poet gazes in rapture at the face of 
Beauty But more insistent than the need 
to lose himself in the vastness and drowse 
himself with the peace is the yearning for 
all the heart pangs, loio-ties and sorrows of 
life 


*1 would go as the dove from the ark sent 
forth with wishes and prayers 
To return with the paradise blossoms that 
bloom m the Lden of light 
When the deep star chant of the Seraphs I 
hear in tho mystical airs 
May f capture toe tone of taeir joy for tna 
sad ones disaowned in tne night. ’ 


Ue would go to the Eden of light where 
the paradise blossoms’ are m bloom, only 
to gather them all in the lap of bis passionate 
hympatby for the sad ones discrowned in 
tbe Digbt Ue gazes at the stars and 
aees joy flowing from star to star and 
Vtis soul bursts forth in the poignant cry 
may I capture one tone of their joy for the 
sad ones discrowned in the night ’ Nowhere 
perhaps in tbe whole range of English poetry 
could be foond such exquisite intensity of 
noble feehog as m the last few lines of the 
poem — 

Not alone, not alone would I go to my rest 
m tho heart of the love 
^Vbe^e I tranced in the innermost beauty the 
flame of its tcndeicst breath, 

1 would still hear the cry of the fallen 
recalling me back from above. 

To go down to the side of the people who 
weep m the shadow of death 


The burden of one of Babindranath s 
finest songs is “Give me the strength never 
to disown the poor ’ Tbe Mahabharata tells 
the story how Yudhishthira would not enter 
heaven unless the dog, his sole surviving 
companion, was allowed to go in with him. 
Salvation, whatever that might moan has no 
Valne for A. E the poet or Yudhishthira as 
long as the rest of mankind is in misery 
A B has not written much All his 
poems could be collected together in a hUIe 
more than three hundred pages But if 
quality is a test of greatness, irrespective of 
quantity, then A E s place is among tho 
very greatest of poets Seldom has such 
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puritv of spmtaal Tision and perfection of 
expression flowed so sweetly together as m 
tlio rich streaas of his poetry Most of his 
little poems are laminous with the touch of 
immortality One of the finest of these is 
the ‘Refnge’ 

• Twilight, a timid fawn, went elimmenns by. 
And night, the dark blue hunter followed fast, 
Ceaseless pursuit and flight were m the sky. 
But the long chase had ceased for us at last 
We watched together while the driven lawn 
Hid in the golden thicket of the day 
We, from whose hearts pursuit and flight were 
gone. 

Knew on the hunter s breast her refuge lay ” 

In the years to come it is very probable 
that A E. will find a more and more abiding 
place in the mind of India There is m 
A. E’s poetry some quality, some enchanting 
fragrance, which is akin to the spirit of 


Indu’s own striving A E has known some- 
thing of India too He has poems for Sree 
Enshna and even on ‘OM’ In some respecta 
A B stands nearer to Rabindranath than any 
other English poet Both are great dreamers 
One dreams of an India recognising its vital 
kinship with tlie larger life of homanity The 
other sings, — 

‘Wa ara less children of this clime 
Than of some nation yet unborn 
Or empire in the womb of time 
We hold the Ireland m the heart 
More than the land our eyes have seen 
And love the goal for which we start 
More than the tale of what has been 

and 

We would no Irish sign efface. 

But yet onr hps would gladber hail 
The first-born of the Commg Race 
Than the last splendour of the Gael ” 


THE INNER LIFE OF SIR NARA.YAN OHANDAVARKAR 

By D 0 VAIDYA 


I F wo were to ponder over the secret of 
Uio reverence that saioU, siges. self loss 
patriots and noble minded philanthropists 
inspire in our hearts, vno should find it in the 
fact that they are ever wide awake and aro 
certainly far more so than the ordinary run 
of human beings It is by introspection that 
man approaches perfection On tho other 
hand, if ho harps constantly on tho blemishes 
ot other people ho slides down to rum and 
spiritual siucido. 

Tliat man is really grcit who by constant 
inlro'-pcclioa discovers his drawbacks and 
makes aa unreinilting ollort to ovcrcomo 
tlcm^ Oae such noblo brother was tho lato 
•Sir Karayao Chandavarkar who departed from 
UiU world on tba 14lh of May last four 
years ago and a few facts of whoso toner life 
wo would wcaro together in tho lines Uiat 
follow 

Tlio first point that struck any ooo who 
ad tho pnTilo,,o of <.ir Narayan's intimate 
was that ho was not only 
UiouguUul la whatever ho said and wrote, but 
h* * nedilaUvo turn of mind. A 

t„ougt Jal maa it not OLCcs-'anly of a medi- 


tatiTo turn ot mind These two qualities do 
not always go together, nor aro they found 
iQvanably m tho same man A broodioffi 
meditative and introspective turn of mind is. 
indeed, a great asset of a character that 
would perfect itself A man thinks while he 
writes. That is not to say that lie will ponder 
over whatever he observes or learn a rich 
lesson or garner up wisdom and virtue from 
the varied experiences of life. What distm* 
guishcd Sir Narayan from many nn educated 
man of his day and class was liis gift of 
meditation ’Wherever he was and whatever 
ho saw or heard or read would always start 
and awaken that mood, llis long and lonely 
walks wero to him a constant inspiration and 
clovation In them ho often brooded o'cr 
the expencnces and happenings of tho day. 
on what bo had scon, and read and felt, on 
the conversation ho had with other men, aad 
on tho lessons for his own guidance that 
these varied cxponenccs buggeated. Sir 
^arayaD was not a man without any flaws. 
His own writings will discover many to 
those who aro inclined to nolo thorn What 
was remarkable about him was that ho himself 
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xtia very keenly alive to ti em aod incc^saolly 
endeavoared to nd bimaclf of tbeiD It i» 
this trait of hi9 nataro that the writer would 
unfold tu what follows 

H eio are many loco amoo;; us who haro 
inordinate fondne ) (or beoki Mnn> know 
bow to surumaribo what they read and to 
make Ictig excerpts in their note books (rota 
w! at the> have read for luture rcfcrcaco 
and suidance But it is siren only to a few 
to breed over anjthios that is striking or 
new la the books they read much less to 
wotA out Its application to their lersoaal 
Iivct and needs Of thc'io raro fo r who know 
bow to Q 0 books Sir Narayan was one amoa;; 
tho educated mca ol his times. Onco whito 
happening to read Shakespeare s Romeo aod 
Jnlict, tho following sentence struck him as 
remaikablc 


"Tho more I eirc the mere I har 

It IS of 0 le 

And be besan tbinkiog on it and cs{tc» ed 
himself in Its journal as follows — 

Shake ware 1 xs sad ihn of tore t. tBc<‘n 
bumao lyia.s Mao a loro for a w iron afl I 
womans toio for a man suki.cste<l it * wmark to 
him. Lut it thu lore is m called □ n te «bal 
can wo saj of Gods loro for ma.*i Is t n t 
really eaen mote ^o Uaa tliat kiwcea two I in oa 
UiDKS ^ Xnd it man vroro to tore (icd as to 
loTcsabufflan tes? lofntcly how tnurh will 
that loro arow and wtiit pooco and ov and 
llcsscdot s will It not tna. to b s heart Xod 
docs not hies lalflmeat consist in Uio iiosstvion 
of such lose cnlminaticiT m sn !i I !et»ciliK9.a 
XX nat clso can reconcile man to 1 (e 

Sir Narayan docs nrt stop Icroin fais 
meditation IIis heart further swells into a 
prayer to God as follows — 

Oh Ood ch my tathcr teach mo how to loro 
^ee aod Xo love lbo»? who arc Thy ehildiCB May 
Thy lose reseat to mo i) c Koodocss in oUenand 
maj It le c ven to mo tliiou^h iliat lose to know 
Th DC worth May it ertr keep mo m the luth 
<i( uoodacss* iiUss Thou all lor Ti y loro la 
inrnito 


Sir '•arayan did not stop here TIio 
following day his mcditatiro mood is further 
awakened by tho following lines from 
Shakispearo that occur in tt o same drama. 
Tho lines nro "Tbcy aro beggars that count 
their woilb and Sir Narayan starts into Iho 
following meditation upon them 

“Itu-iDfr from my Ud iho frst w sh for the 
ila> s w£m£ was io Le ccod and to do eood 
a'-liration can be noller, no w ah J «Jcr and 
1 olicr ip le Kood How can 1 Lo KOed unless 
X know •wl atRccdnesB 18 ? Ood is good— how 
Bilently and stead ly Ho woika how knd and 
lorini, (Oh my soul) Ilnna lo your work ibo 
spiiit of lore— deal generously and chanlably with 


year fellows. Be pure in thotubt and deed and 
let rot the dai pass without doic™ some act of 
kicdn sj to some sur nng so ik And whatever 
joa do. do It in a simt of humble-mindidn iS. 
w not cese tlL<L Ifcmemler you Iiaro faults. 
kcJ aro weaA^ 

It 14 easy to giro counsel to another 
But wiat IS written aboio is m a rtm of self- 
expostulatiou tnd it was written not to bo 
i^tthy tho world lut only for his own eyts 
\sd this <rlf espostulatiun concludes with a 
prayer thus 

Oh Ood tcatb mo lo Ik. ^-cod and to do good. 
If I ever tb n» of count c. mi worth I am a 
boainr tnl t for Ibj lor Ui TgirJ tlcrois ro 
worth ID me Let mo e\ t fully realmo It is Oh 
Tioi f'^uh It to me \Xlat wotih is there m 
mo XX hat of merit / Good deeds done m 
Krfect humili>— tie i alone codbi tuto a nuns 
worth. Otic It to mo to know tlus 


This prajer sbo rs tho childlike faith and 
humility and tli spiritual awakemon of tho 
mao whose loss wo iiiouro How fc v aro 
there among u» who carry oo socli self 
examinotioo from day to day in order that 
tley may gror iiiti tho knowledge of 'ritual 
froth aod wisdom kro wo not rather 
prone to hide our faulls cicii from our own 
selves ’ 

Sir Narayan was a mao lelonging to that 
raro class among tho sous of India who 
bcliore fcrrcDllT id tho cllicacy of prayer 
to giro man strcDgtli and wisdom to know 
hiH own delects aod to euro them Onco 
whilo ho wos studying Shakesj car s dulius 
Cesar ho camo across tho following words 
of Brutus wherein Brutus ays "into what 
dangers would you lead did Cassius that 
you would haio mo seek into myself for 
that which IS not id mo ? On this bir 
Narayan writes la his diary as under - 


"Unit IS was an honest man intent upon do ng 
hsownduO C-issi is was f ill of hUrcO cunning 
aod tealousy Brutus sees thtoaah Ca'^ssus wlcn 
tho latter helps prases upon I Ini and nitniutes 
to bini qual lies tbit lio docs not possess Thera 
IS many aCa.Hius m tho world > it many moro 
in our own Bciros— m nur own passons Wo must 
Ituvd a»a nst them JIan fails prey to tho ox 
tern'll tloltcry l>ocauso lio is prepare 1 for it by 
tlollattcri of his own passions. Ixinl tcidi mo 
toMstfonirin my own self— a proof against alt 
iDlerooi and external lialteri 


Norer did '^'ir Narayan let go a singlo 
occasion to spoak to hjs own soul jo Rio 
manner indicated above Reading tho follow 
iDg psalm in tho Old Testament ux, “Who 
can discover I is errors ? Cleanso thou mo 
from secret faults bo addresses hlmscll 
Urns 
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‘ This -was the prayer of the psalmist . how 
much more should it be of those who are apt to 
■ ■ ' ' the snares of the 


his prayers That restored him cim 
pletely Then he went out for a walk op 


forget God and be caught bv the snarra of the lug gardener’s son The scenery 

wor d rather than led by the will of who niofo tho cintrincr nf birds the beauty 

made us ? Parameshwar, teach me to discern my o! the place, the singing ot oiras, me oeauiy 


secret faults and correct them 

Sir Narayan was not one of those who 
use their knowledge only for display He 
learnt from books the wisdom that helps in the 
conduct of life, a wisdom which, as has been 
so well put, books teach not themselves 

It was not from books alone that he 
garnered up the wisdom of life, the strength 
for righteous living Conversation with 
friends, incidents in public and private life, 
expenences of every kind were utilised by 
him for this supreme end, itx, to purify and 
perfect himself One incident of this kind is 
well worth mentioning here Sir Narayan 
was at Khandala with a fnend of his, Mr 
Shivrampant "Wagle As was usual with him, 
in one of his long walks with that friend be 
met a beggar whom he wanted to give some- 
thing He opened his purse to give him a 
twjj-anna piece But the purse contained 
only a pice While giving the pice to the 
beggar Sir Narayan said to him that be was 
80 sorry that he had only that much to give 
him To which the beggar answered that be 
need not be sorry for it, as it was not in his 
lljok to get more The kind words, added 
the beggar were more to him than the two- 
anna piece which he would have got Refer- 
ring to this incident Sir Narayan sigoiBcant- 
ly remarks That is a pure soul A lesson 
forme' It was not enough for him to listen 
to tho words of the beggar He drew from 
them a lesson for himself in conteatment, 
pnnty of heart and meekness of spint, a 
lesson which he regarded as indeed a very 
precious return for the alms he had intended 
to give 

Sir Narayan was very particular abont his 
health Sometimes he carried Ins fastidions- 
ness too far Ho was fat from being a man 
of robust constitution His was a delicate 
constitution without any chronic ailment or 
disease. But tho slightest change in it 
would upset him Sir Narayan knew this 
defect ID his temperament and always tried 
to control iL One morning he woko up and 
found himself lU at ease. Ho becamo 
extretnoly nervous about his health, and to 
ovorcomo his nervousness he prayed and 
wrote ‘How shall I overcome tins habit of 
niino ? Am I not entirely in Gods hands 7 
^\hy need I fear then? ’ Heartened by this 
self admonition ho got up, had his bath and 


of the Tismg sun had their desired effect 
upon his mind The gloom and despair were 
no more And he became full of joy and 
gladness He describes the experience thus 
Listened to the notes of a bird singing from a 
tree on a raised ground It brought calm to tne 
mind Life a song The trees and plante were 
standing still- there was the chirping of birds ml 
around The sun trying to peer through the clouds 
Wild flowers here and there Oh Nature 1 Thy 
b^uty 13 soothing Came home refreshed 

It was a habit with him to recover the 
poise of the mind and the snul by such 
contact with Nature He sought such oppor- 
tnnities when he could be alone in the midst 
of the beauty of Nature and refresh his 
spirit Of this quest he wntes ; 

Sought for the music of birfs ^Vhy is ttat 
ransic less than it used to be fifteen years aw * 
They say because birds . are , killem 
inbumanity I God s singers bow they soften man s 
heart by their sweet chants I ' 

As was usual with him danng the summer 
vacations, one year he had gone to stay at 
Khandala and had invited a few friends to 
stay with him by turns Mr Shinde of the 
Depressed Classes Mission, Society was with 
him at that time Once they went out 
together for an early morning walk It 
was Sir Narayan’s habit during such walks 
to make his companions share with him 
the charm beauty, delight and exhilaration 
of the surrounding scene by drawing largely 
upon his well stored mind, for apt quotations 
from bis favoniite English poets who had 
desenbed similar scenes. It did not matter 
to him at such a time whether bis companion 
was an elderly person like Mr Shinde or 
bis little grandson Madbukar* The day on 
which Mr Shinde went oat for a morning 
stroll With Sir Narayan at Khandala has been 
remembered to this day by the former Tho 
sky was overcast with clouds, the lulls 
around were lit up with the beautiful rays 
of Uie morning sun The breeze was blowing 
gently and sweet." The grassy ground over 
vvbich the two pedestrians were walking 
wtm covered with flowers here and there. 
On tho whole the scene was full of poetio 
inspiration bir Narayan began to recite 
passages from bis favourato poet Words- 
worth Ho felt it too cruel for him to 
trample tho grass with its tufts of flowers 
underneath his feet They moved aside. 
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they dared not hurt these tender little beauti- 
ful shoots and flowers. Mr. Sbindo was 
struct with wonder and delight by the 
effect the scene had made upon Sir Narayan’s 
mind and the outburst of song to which 
it led from Sir l<'arayan who poured out 
quotation after quotation from his favourite 
poets that vividly brought out the ebann and 
significance of the whole scene. But what 
was most remarkable about it was that it 
was not with him a mere sensuous experience — 
an appeal to the eye and the ear It 
became with him, as ever, a landmark in 
spiritual perceptiOD. a vivid realization of 
the love and glory of God. 

Those who knew Sir Karayan only from 
the outside could not help being struck 
with his greatness His eloquence, his 
command over the Eoglish language, bis 
earnestness and enthusiasm, his large and 
liberal mode of thought at once attracted 
attention and captivated the heart Bat his 
character, bis religious temperament, his 
unshaken faith m God, bis tender heart and 
cheerful and lonng disposition, his fire and 
genius became clearer only to those who 
Had the privilege of bis close and immediate 
acquaintance It was then alone that the 
man stood completely revealed and one 
could kuow fully the secret c( his greatness 
And that lav in bis spirituality, m the 
growth of the spirit within which be was so 
assidnous to cultivate and to the uofoldmeot 
of which he gave all bis time, thought and 
attention 

When one thinks of the care he bestowed 
on the coltivition of his heart and mind and 
on the etflorescDce of bis soul, one cannot 
help regarding him as a rare type among 
the educated men of India. Rot a day 
passed in bis life without prayer, luedi- 
tatiOD and devobon He rose with the 
break of dawn and began the day with 
prayer and the reading of some scrip- 
ture 'When one scans the list of books 
that he had made ont for careful reading 
and thought at different times one is 
filled with amazemeut at the order and 
method which governed his hfo’s work from 
day to day and hour to hour Everything 
with him was perfectly methodical and 
regular Everything was well planned 
and the plan of work was earned out 
to the letter without baste and without 
waste A poition of his busy day was 
regularly spent m the company of children 
and he regarded the tune thus spent 


as a great education for himself But tho 
method according to which be worked from 
day to day was never allowed to degenerate 
into the lifeless mechanism of a clock-work. 
He pursued bis work with delight and joy 
and with a thrill of emotion that made it 
really exhilarating Of this he writes 

*Iam grateful to God for the imjjufse to work 
methodically and the resolve to work rather than 
weary mvseH lo indohnca I feel so peaceful, so 
hapny when I have spent the dav in good hard 
work.” 

It was not enough for him to have 
subjected himself to this self-imposed 
discipline, to have prayed while working and 
worked while praying What he did further 
was to note from day to day whether this 
work and prayer marked a real growth in 
his life Tbns he ever asked himself, “Have 
I been industnons ^ Have I been true, just 
and prudent ? His searchlight was always 
turned inwaris The questioning went on 
incessantly Thus, “How have I employed 
my time ?” “How far have I succeeded m 
my resolution to practise the virtue of 
pabence ?” “What good have I done ? What 
notable thing bare I observed ? ’—questions 
like these are a constant refrain in bis 
private diary And there are also answers 
to these questions Thus he writes, “Went 
through my daily programme pretty well 
and faithfully No time ill*spenh'’ 

It IS our usual experience m the di£cul- 
bes of life to grow despondent, gloomy and 
uncharitable Rich and poor, ignorant and 
educated— all are subject to sorrow, bercave- 
meot and suffering in this cheqoered world. 
Death takes its toll from among those dearly 
loved by us It is under trials and tribula- 
twos like these that we ate really tested 
and our growth in spirit is properly measured 
How ha felt and thought on such matters 
and in the midst of such experiences he has 
himself put on record as follows 


We complain that life is travail that difliculties 
and disappointments trouble us and make it 
Bomelimee unbearable But life is disapline and 
to BO through it well we must bo strong The 
rtrengUi must come from failh in our mission 
Whence can that strength come but from Thee 
Oh Loral Believe my soul that thou art not of 
this earth but there is tba Divine in Uiee cling 
to it maKa u slime inwards and outwards mak« 
that your inspiration and aspire with Us heln. Thp 
mountain tops of life may be misty but stand there 
djmb here and stand like the jocund day 
Almighty help me to go through with wa/jfwM, 
too high for envy and too great for haste ■' 

This passage furnishes the key to the 
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calmness of spirit with which he bore all 
things m life whether they brought him joy 
or sorrow pleasure or pam 

There is another trait of his character 
that ought not to go unmentioned while we 
are meditating on the lessons of his loner 
life No one knew his drawbacks better than 
himself We have heard many waxing 
eloquent over the foiolcs of his nature But 
so much trouble need not have been taken 
on the subject For no one has unfolded them 
better than he Let us give an instance or two 
on the point One morning while absorbed 
in reading a book on religious reform a 
thought struck him and he puts down the 
method of reform thus 


thought deeply on the matter but could come 
to no definite decision In this unsettled 
mood he prayed to God for light and retired 
for sleep He woke up with dawn prayed 
and started writing the judgment The whole 
case became clear to him and the confusion 
and doubt were no more Referring to this 
expenence he notes in his diary 

Always pray especially in doubt and difficulty 
and God aviU help you provided the prayer is 
earnest and the mmd is pore 

Whenever any one boastfully said that he 
had no faith in prayer and that loyal work 
was all that really mattered Sir Narayan 
would answer him 


To win men by the winsome beauty of troth 
is necessary for me uhosigaat short coming ts 
uaiif of gentleness 

Another instance occurs in connection 
with a meditation on a hymn from Tukaraoi 
What ho wrote after that meditation is deeply 
instructive Writes he 


That 13 what I should strive for— not to be 
yes^ OP aosry where I see another in fault but 
try to restore him in meekness It is one of my 
besetting sins— I lose my temper when I see 
another wrong or fancy I see I forget I do wrong 
too and why should I not boar with others 
mflrmites?! re«olve once more to be earnest 
counsel without haughtiness and 
reprove without scorn Mm others by love That 
to ^ ^ acceptable 


Does not this passage and admonition 
reveal a wrestling soul striving to set him 
self right w fh man and God ? Does it not 
show how keenly alive it was to its own defects 
and how earnestly ho prayed aud worked to 
improve himself ? 


Sir Narayan knew the importance and 
secret power of prayer He strove to live 
move and havo his being in God in all the 
pursuits of his life private and public. His 
life was ennobled and beautified by tbo 
of prayer and godliness that pervaded 
it. Ho behoved in prayer and openly 
avowed lus faith In his daily duties 
payer gave him strength and rc«olutvon and 
kpt him firm in Uio path that be bad 
chalked out for his guidance Onco while 
bo was a Judge his mind had become confused 
by hearing the pros and cons of the case on 
cilhet side Mhcn ho returned homo ho 


* Work alone without the consciousness and 
the inspiration that it s God 8 narrows ns it is 
apt to degenerate into mere routma and dim 
cuUies and disaopointments temptations mar it 
But pray to God and accustom yourself to the 
idea that ym are doing Gods work and the 
prayerful habit becomes an inspiration makmg 
even drudgery divine 

The facts that have been brought together 
above from the diaries and personal observ- 
tion of the life of Sir Narayan Ohandavarkat 
make one tbiug clear to us And that is 
that his was a soul that aspired heavenwards 
that he valued becoming and being higher 
more than any other outward good of life 
And lus life therefore deserves to be 
remembered as that of one among the very 
few among the educated sons of India who 
have striven nobly and ceaselessly to give the 
life of the spirit the first place in all their 
doings be they private or public individual 
or national Unless we give religion — that 
is pnnty of thought word and deed and 
Doblity and honesty — the first place in all 
our activities and so work as to give God 
that IS Truth Righteousness and Love the 
pro cDiinenco over everything else, our efforts 
are foredoomed to failure That was tbo deepest 
conviction of Sir Narayan s souk And that 
13 nowhere better embodied than lu tho 
following prayer of bis 

"ily God and Father Thou art Truth Thou 
art love Teach mo to live truth to abide in Thee 
teach me to repose m Tliee m a spint of calm 
resolution Teach me to hato none teach mo to 
seek good id cvorytbing and eveiv one teach mo 
to do my duty rceularly and faithtullv and to 
trust Thee. 



THE CHINESE WOMAN TO-DAY 

All tntcriieio uith Mr$ Sun Yat Sen of China 


grandmothers were 600 years behind 
w thewomen oi America, but ontdanghteis 
will be fifty years ahead of them”, dec 
lared Mrs Sun Yat Sea, the widow of the 
famous Dr. San Tat Sen, founder of the 
Kno-lIin-Tang (the National Peoples* Party 
of China) and thereby of the revolutionary 
movement m progress in China to-day Mrs 
Sun Yat Sen spots these words while giving 
a recent interview about the woman’s move- 
ment in China in general, and especially 
about tte Political School for Women which 
she has founded m Hantau, and in which 
women are being trained for leadership in 
the TTomaD’s movemeot A small group of 
about one hundred young women have been 
carefully selected aud are being intensively 
trained in this school in the problems of 
China, the revolution, and the role the 
Chinese woman most play in the social and 
political rejuvenatcoQ of the Cbiaese people 
In her interview, Mrs. Sun Tat Sen 
contiDuei 

“These leaders of the woman’s movement 
whoni we are training today have as their 
ideal a free Chinese womanhood who shall bo 
a Imng part of the struggle for freedom 
This was also the ideal of JDr Sun Tat Sen, 
who continuously repeated m his writings 
that not only men of onr nation, but also 
women, must ha free He was not only a 
political, but also a social revolutionary, and 
particularly in so far as women were 
concerned Wherever he went and wotted, 
he fought for the freedom of all classes and 
of both sexes Women always sat at tbo 
same conference fables with him and tiis co- 
woibers and women continue to sit at the 
conference tables today where the fate of 
China IS being decided In revolntjonary 
ranks today, m the ranks of the Eoo Mm- 
Tang, women have, without demanding them, 
been given the saitie rights as men ” 

ilr& Sua Tat Sen also spoke about the 
great changes in China daring the past 
twenty years. “Considered historically,” she 
said, it IS but an hour ago that China re- 
cognized her slavery and decided to 
free herselL But m this one boor great 
changes have taken place China is absolute- 


ly illiterate, the mea as well as the women 
“Rie mothers of China today find their 
daughters strange, and the grandmothers look 
upon them as if they were creatures from 
another world But we younger women feel 
that perhaps m the hearts of the older women 
there exists a faint envy and a timid approval 
of our life today ” 



Mrs. Sun Yat Sen does not speak of 
her conntry-women without broad expenence. 
She also knows foreign women’s move- 
Bieuts intimately, for she travelled extensively 
with Dr Sun Tat Sen when he visited foreign 
countries to organize his countrymen for 
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the revolution She knows America especially 
well for she studied four years there in tho 
State University of Macon Georgia Sho 
admires the responsibility, the gcnousocss and 
courage of the American woman 

But I doubt, she said if tho Imencao 
woman can conceive of tho dimensions of 
the woman s movement in China today 
During the four years that I studied in 



America I came into intimate contact with 
many women and came to know their political 
and social activities I saw their desperate 
struggle for the franchise and their continaons 
agitation for equality before the law Tbeir 
determiDation and venou^ness made a tremen 
dons impression upon me but I recognized 
that the chains that they were trying to free 
them elves from were not half as strong as 
the chain's tho Chinese woman suffered from 
I watched their struggle and then gazed into 
the many many decades which I thought we 


Chincso women would have to pass through 
before wo gamed tho same measure of freedom 
that the American woman already had At 
such moments I was very sad. The complete 
freedom of American women, in any case is 
near at hand but for tho Cbineso woman this 
freedom then appeared to bo so far, fat away, 
that it seemed a dream of Utopia. 

But I was wrong Strong as tho chains 
have been on onr women they are today 
being broken and with gigantio blows of 
tho revolution Our grandmothers wero five 
centuries behind tho Araoncan women but 
our daughters will bo half a century in 
advance of them Tho mighty activities of 
tho Kuo-Min Tang are wiping our centuries 
of subjection of Cbineso women, and wo a»e 
being spared generations and generations of 
useless and bitter suffering As I said, this 
work of freedom is the work of tho Kuo Mio 
Tang The mighty, all inclusive foundations 
of freedom being laid by Chmeso nationalism 
are tearing all social evils and all enslavement 
out by the roots Everyone finds himself in 
the midst of this great stream^^tbe highest and 
the lowest men and wonsen the intellectuals 
and the working class. Old and young, 
under the leadership of the ITuo Mm Tang, 
we are day by day abolishing the merciless 
and barbarous methods and conditions or 
feudalism We once thought our goal lay 
ID the great distance but we know that today 
m the twentieth century it is not necessary 
to go slowly at a snail’s pace Much pam 
and safienog will be spared us because of 
Uiis. Tbe nationol Constitution drawn up by 
the Euo Mm Tang insures women the same 
rights os men Under new China we women 
do not have to fight for tbe franchise, the 
right of guardianship and education of our 
own children nor for equal and just marriage 
laws Marriage and divorce are the same 
for men as for women in new China Equal 
citizenship the franchise tho same property 
and social rights for men and women is the 
fundamental basis of our revolutionary pro 
gramme jnst asmucu as the absolute sovereignty 
of China in relationship with other powers of 
the world is a fundamental part of our pro 
gramme Our revolution is not merely political 
but IS instead also social — which means in its 
broadest sense ethical 

Mrs Sun Yat Sen then discussed her plans 
for the new political School for Women in 
Haukan At first, she says the school has 
been started on a small scale Only one 
hundred^youDg women can be accommodated 
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at first, but soon there will be opportunities 
for one hundred more, and later still for 
•imoUier hundred and so on In this way, 
■and with the help of the new laws that hare 
sprung from the national morement. “we will 
help win freedom m all walks of life for 
Chinese women In China we will not 
hare any need to straggle against worn out. 
-old, traditional laws made by men for the 


special privileges of men The Nuo-Mtn- 
Tang’s laws and decrees recognize no difference 
between the sexes The task of the woman 
of new China is ^to go to her sisters and to 
open their eyes to a new and beautiful 
world ” 

{The diinese Information Bureau, Berlui) 
Fsoic TUB GEttStiN BY Ag\ES SmEDIEY 


THE CRISIS IN SOUTH RHODESIA 

By C F ANDREWS 


HIDE the struggle has been going on 
from year to year m South Africa, 
with varying success, which has at 
last isaued m a settlement, giving us breath- 
ing space down m South Africa itself, in 
Southern Rhodesia, on the other band, things 
seem to have gone suddenly all against us 
4nd a great set-back has occurred Indians 
to-day are absolutely excluded from a 
■country, which bears the name of Cecil 
Rhodes— the same Rhodes who invented the 
phrase, ‘Eqnal nghU for every civilised 
man south of the Zambesi ’ 

When t visited Rhodesia for the first 
.tune m the year 1021. the contrast with 
Kenya and other parts of Africa as far as 
Tndians were concerned, — was so great, that 
I wrote in strongly appreciative terms about 
it The ‘English' Kdocation test which 
admitted Indians into the country was a 
very fair one There was no cheating or 
ioggUog about it Indians told me that 

they had no trouble at the frontier There 
was also a distinct air of friendliness within 
the borders of Rhodesia, and every educated 
Indian had the franchise according to Cecil 
Rhodes’s own formula of civilisabon, which 
1 have iinotod above 

Sir Drnmmond Chaplin was then the 
administrator, and he was a real Inend of 
the Indians. He lited them, and they liked 
him It was an unusual experience to me 
to pass from one town in Rhodesia to another, 
and to find that there were tio gTierances 
of any kind, but only words of praise for 
the administration This gave the he at 
once to those who had told me, that it was 


impossibls to satisfy the Indians, because 
they delighted to grumble on all occasions 
and would never be contented. 

Again ID 1924. when Mrs Sarojim Naidu 
Ttsited the country, the story that she brought 
away with b°r, when she related her ex- 
perieoce. exactly tallied with my own 
She was, if anything, even more eothusiastio 
than I was in her appreciation, and she 
told the whole of India about the admirable 
treatment that Indians received under the 
chartered Government of Sonthera Rhodesia, 
and bow different it all was from Kenya 
and Tanganyika. 

Nevertheless, three short years have 
wrought havoc already with Indian rights 
in ^utbern Rhodesia , and from all the 
accounts, which I have received, matters ate 
rapidly going from bad to worse. Unless 
something is done equally rapidly to pre- 
vent this, onr rights will all be taken from 
us before we know where we are 

The first occasion when this change in 
the'situation cams home to me was on the day 
that I landed on Beiia, in early October, 192G. 

Font men, who had been residents in 
Southern Rhodesia for many years, were 
waiting for me as 1 got down from the 
steamer They had been all turned back 
from the frontiers, although they earned 
Rhodesian certificates The groond for this 
refusal to allow them to enter was stated to 
be, that an Ordinance had been passed 
restnctiDg entrance of Indians , and that as 
they had been absent from the country for 
mote than three years, their certificates had 
been cancelled 
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of Chinese freedom Furthermore, the spmt 
of Chinese nationalism is not a shallow one. 
it has been ripened by the straggle of 
the last century, for at least eighty years 
It is needless to say that inspite of all 
obstacles Chinese nationalism is marching 
truimphantlj to victory 


III 

The Chinese 
Revolution is not 
merely political, 
on the contrary, 
like all great 
revolutions, it 
embraces the 
whole lifo of 
the Chinese people. 

There is the 

literary revolu 
tion going on iQ 
China so that 

the Chinese 
masses may be 
quickly educated 
There is the 

social revolution 
for the emnacipa- 
tion of the Forenru ilinister Eogen Chen 

women of China , , , 

and for inculcating new ideals of society 
The Student Movement and Labor Movement 
are manifestations of new Chinas militant 
spirit There is the Religious Revolution 
which m some places has taken the turn 
of anti Christian agitation Many Chinese 
nationalists are placing new interpretations 
on the teachings of Confucious which attach 
great importance to civic righteousness. 
Among the young nationalists worshipping 
tne spirit of Sun Yat Sen is taking the 
dace of ancestor worship Mr S Yui, 
Assistant Professor of Political Science m 
Tsing Hua University, Peking lias stated the 
present sitnation in China lu an admirable 
way 



Thp oenod m China today is a penod of 
f.rrhtinc for emancipation The Chinese revolntion 
hc'^an in 1911 is a fight for emanapation 

Reoubhc is firmly established 

Chinese renaissance movement which 


eighty years And this fight will continue till the 
Powers realize tho gross international injasuce 
fiiey have done to China, and give China her 
legitimate place in the family of nations 

What Chma aspires after today is pot any 
concession from any foreign Powers but merely 
restoration of her lost independence— no more than 
that, and no less than that.’ 


Tho spirit of political revolution pn China 
has been well expressed by the ‘Christian 
General* Feng, who plackarded the barracks 
of his soldiers uith the slogan, "TJie People 
Subjected To Foretgti Impenalism Arc ho 
Better Than Homeless Bogs’* The Chinese 
people do not any longer submit to the 
condition of being ‘homeless dogs”, and the 
spint of revolution has so deepend that even 
a nckshawman in the street cannot be 
illtreated by a foreigner with impunity, as used 
to be the case before. 

China wants to be free and independent, 
and tho Chinese demands from the Treaty 
Powers are very lucidly set forth by an 
American student of oriental politics in the 
following way 

Stripped of non essential claims pu*’ jorwajS 
for bargaining purposes so deeply Jpoted in wi 
mtematJOBal diplomacy China lays claim tojiwi 
three reformations m the policy of Uie towem 

her soil These three demandsaro (Drectiflcation oi 
the situation m Shanghai (2) tariff autonomy w 
abolition of foreign extra territorial privileges so 
far as thw interfere with the fundamentalpnncip^ 
of public law recognized by all modern civiiuea 
States that every sovereign body has tho exclusive 
nght to exercise political jurisdiction within its 
own territories • 


It is apparent that these demands are 
stoutly opposed by the British Foreign Office 
^ well as the State Department of the 
United States of America which are staunch 
supporters of tho Treaty of Lausanne, bv 
which Turkey has made the ideals of her 
National Pact effective by the complete 
abolition of capitulations The following 
paasage of the Turkish National Pact ex 
presses the demand of the Chinese people , 
audit may be regarded as the demand of the 
peoples of Asia struggling for their emancipa 
UoD — 


Itis a fundamental condition of our life and conti 
nuedexiatencetbati^e like every countryshouldenjoV 
complete independence and liberty m me matter of 
assanng the means of our development, in order 
that our nabonal economic dev^opment should 
be rendered tiossible and that it should be possible 
to conduct affairs in the form of a more up-to-date 
legular admmistration lor this reason we are 


« * by Felix Morley 

New kork (1926) Doubleday Page and Co 
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opposed to restrictions mimical to our developmmib 
la politick, ludicial, financial and other matters ’ 

After tbo Chinese nationalist forces bad 
captnred Shanghai, General Ghiang Kai 
Sbek was interriewed by the representatives 
of American newspapers On that occasion 
this Chinese patriot declared — 

Oovemmcnt of all parts of China by the 
Chinese is my creed The present revolntion will 
not end until extra territorial rights and concessions 
smd nneeual treaties hare all been abolished 
Our attitude toward America iS friendly hot we 
consider America an imperialist, because she has 
not snvea the Philippines freedom The Powers 
which are willing to abrogate all former treaties 
and return their concessions and offer recognition 
to China on the basis of eaual treaties will show a 
friendly spirit and be rovognized by China The 
new Government will not interfere m the activil es 
of missionaries in China We have no quarrel 
with Chnstiamty" 

It IS the fashion among certain people to 
class the Chinese nationalists as “Reds . who 
are inspired by the Rassian Bolsheviks and 


irhose creed is communism or abolition of 
pnvato property It is well to remember 
that 111 when Dr, Sun and his followers 
succeeded m overthrowing the Ifancba 
dynasty and established the Chinese ropoblic^ 
&ere was no Russian Communistic 
Government The majority of the Chinese 
oationnlists, who are following the teachings 
of the late Dr Sun Yat Sen, are not com- 
mnnists , on the contrary, they are nation- 
alistic 

The Engbsh translation of Kuo-mm tang’goes 
a tong way towards explaining the spirit of the 
Chmeso nationalist movemenL In Chinese kno’ 
means country mm’ people and tang or tong’ 
asaociadoo Kuo mm tang ’ means association to 
hnng the country tnio the hands of her people ' It 
has three basic pnnciples I People’s Nationalism 
The freeing of China from foreigners who have 
tied up the country by treaties dictated at the 
cannon point 2 Peoples bovereignity -Develop 
ment of education and political democracy 3 
Peoples Livelihood Better opportunities for 
Chinese bosineasmen better conditions for Chinese 
labor” 

^ {To le concluded) 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


( BooXa tn the following languages unit be noticed Assamese, Bengali AHncli. Oerman 

Oujarah, Bindi, Italian, Aanarese, ifalagalam — '*•- ” '• * »' » ~ 

Spanish Tiimil Tilugu and Urdu Newspapers 

annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, repnnts of magaxine ,„a 

reenpj of took; rtmied for rerteio itill not be acktwwUdged, nor any quenea relating ihereti answered. 
Ike renew of any booh ts not guaranteed Boohs should be sent to our office, addressed to the Assamese 
Beneiier, the Mindi Btnewer the BengaU Itevuwer eie according to the language of the books No 
entmsm of booX-renews and notices unll be published —EdUor, 21 It.] 


ENGLISH 

Pniirr Aproijaxriis jum tuor Es^OpaTiovs By 
Sir J C Bose, F R. S Longmans Qrun and Co . 
Ltd London. 7s 6d net. 

This book IS 3 popular and connected summary 
of the researches m the physiology of plants whico 
the author has pursued for a quarter of a century 
wnttea for the general reader with as few te<diinird- 
ities as the subject admits The line of research 
adopted was the application to plants of the 
metnocLs which had been snccessfully employed 
ux the investigation of muscle and nerve m the 
animaL The point of the title is that the data on 
which the author bases his conclusions are the 
results of expenments in which by moans of 
highly sensitive antomatically recording apparatus 
devised by himself the course of its ncomal 
activities and its r&,paasa to change of oendituiis 
or to stimuIatioD were inscribe by the plant on 
sheets of paper or glaa plates without the 
abserver s mtervenUoa. 

' 6 


When pursuing invesBcations on the border 
region of physics and physiology, the author 
tells \a in the preface he -was amazed to find 
boondaty Imes vanishing and pomts of contact 
ememog between the realms of the Living and 
the Non living. Ua found metals rcapoodu:^ to 
sCimult they rre subject to fatigue stimulated 
by certain drugs and killed’ by poisons.” « 

Between inorganic matter at one ^reme and 
ammal life at the other there is spread oat the 
vast expanse of the silent life of plants The 
difficulty that thwarts the investigator at every 
step anses from the fact that the interplay of life 
actiw 13 takmg place withm the dark profundities 
of the tree whi^ our eyes cannot penetrate In 
order to reveal the intncate mechanism of its 
life it 13 necKsary to^ gam ^ss to the smallest 
unit of life, the life-atom’ and record its throbbing 
poIsatioD. When microscopic vision fails we have 
sUli to explore the realm of the invisible ’ 

Ibis the author has been,, able to do by means 
of hieMj ^smve automatically recording apparatus 
mvented by himsdlf la the book under notice 
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the revolution She knows America especially 
well for she studied four years there m the 
State University of Macon Georgia She 
admires the responsibility the seriousness and 
courage of the American woman 

But 1 doubt, she said if the Amencan 
woman can conceive of the dimensions of 
the woman s movement in China today 
During tl e four years that I studied m 



menca I came into intimate contact with 
any women and came to know their political 
social activities I saw their desperate 
struggle for the franchise and their continuous 
agitat on for equality before the law Their 
determination and ■senou'ness made a trcmen 
dons impression upon me but I recognized 

inat the chains that they were trying to free 
them elves from were not half as strong as 
the chains the Chine-se woman suffered from 
I watched their struggle and then gazed into 
the many many decades which I thought we 


Chinese women would have to pass through 
before we gained the same measure of freedom 
that tho American woman already had. At 
such raomenti I was very sad The complete 
freedom of Araencao women, m any case is 
near at hand but for tho Chinese woman this 
freedom then appeared to be so far far a vay 
that it seemed a dream of Utopia. 

“But I was wrong Strong as tho chains 
have been on our women they are today 
being broken and with gigantic blows of 
the revolution Our grandmothers were five 
centoncs behind tho American women but 
our daughters will bo half a century m 
advance of them Ihe mighty activities of 
the Kuo Mm Tang are wiping our centuries 
of subjection of Chmoso women and wo a e 
being spared generations and generations of 
useless and bitter suffering As I said this 
work of freedom is the work of the Kuo Mm 
Tang The mighty all inclusive foundations 
of freedom being laid by Chinese nationalism 
are tearing all social evils and all enslavement 
out by tho roots Everyone finds himself m 
the midst of this great stream— the highest and 
the lowest men and women tho intellectuals 
and the working class. Old and young 
under the leadership of the Kuo Mm Tus 
we are day by day abolishing the merciless 
and barbarous methods and conditions or 
feudalism We once thought our goal lay 
ID the great distance but we know that today 
in the twentieth century it is not necessary 
to go slowly at a snail 3 pace Much pain 
and suffering will be spared us because of 
this The national Constitution drawn up by 
Uie Kuo Min Tang insures women the same 
rights as men IJnder new China we women 
do not have to fight for the franchise the 
r ght of guardianship and education of our 
own children nor for equal and just marriage 
laws Marriage and divorce are tho same 
for men as for women in new China Equal 
citzenship the franchise the same property 
and social rights for men and women is the 
fandamental basis of our revolutionary pro 
granimejust asmuen as the absolute sovereignty 
of China in relationship with other powers of 
the world is a fundamental part of our pro 
gramme Our revolution is not merely political, 
but is instead also soc al — which means m its 
broadest sense ethical 

Mrs Sun Tat Sen then dtsonssed her plans 
for tho new political School for Women m 
Hankau At first she says the school has 
been started on a small scale Only one 
handled young women can be accommodated 
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at firot, but soon there will be opportanities 
for one hundred mote, and later still for 
another hundred and so ou In this way, 
and with the help of the new laws that hare 
sprung from the national motement, “we will 
help win freedom in all walks of life for 
Chinese women In China we will not 
have any need to straggle against worn-ont, 
-old, traditional laws made hy men for the 


special privileges of men The Kao-Uin- 
Taog’s laws and decrees recognize no difference 
between the sexes The task of the woman 
of new China is ito go to her sisters and to 
open their eyes to a new and beantifol 
world” 

{Hie Chinese Information Bureau, Berlin) 
FaOU TH2 GeUH^N BV AovES SuEDtEV 


THE CRISIS IN SOUTH RHODESIA 

Bt C P ANDREWS 


W HILE the struggle has been going on 
from year to year in South Africa, 
with varying success, which has at 
last issued in a settlement, giving us breath- 
mg space down lo South Africa itself, lo 
Southern Rhodesia, on tbo other band things 
seem to have gone suddenly all against us 
«nd a great set-back bas occurred Indians 
to-day are absolutely excluded from a 
-country, which bears the name of Cecil 
Rhodes— the same Rhodes who invented the 
phrase, ‘Equd rights for every civilised 
man south of the Zambesi ” 

When I visited Rhodesia for the first 
.time in the year 1921, the contrast with 
Kenya and other parts of Africa as far as 
Indians were concerned, — was so great, that 
I wrote in strongly appreciative terms about 
it The ’Ecglish’ Education test which 
admitted Indians into the country, was a 
very fair one. There was no cheating or 
joggling about it Indians told me that 

they had no trouble at the frontier There 
was also a distinct air of frieodliness within 
the borders of Rhodesia, and every educated 
Indian had the franchise according to Cecil 
Rhodes’s own formula of civilisation, which 
I have ijnoted above 

Sir Drummond Cbaplm was then the 
•administrator, and he was a real friend of 
the Indians He liked them, and they liked 
him It was an unusnal experience to me 
to pass from one town in Rhodesia to anther, 
ana to find that there were no gnevaoces 
of any kind, bat only words of praise for 
the admiDistration This gave the he at 
once to those who had told me, that it was 


impossible to satisfy the Indians, because 
they delighted to grumble on all occasions 
and would never be contented 

Again ID 1924, when Mrs Ssrojmt Naida 
nsited the country, the story that she brought 
away with bsr, when she related her ex- 
perience. exactly tallied with my own 
She was, if anything even more enthusiastio 
than I was in her appreciation, and she 
told the whole of India about the admirable 
treatment that Indians received under the 
chartered Qovernmeot of Southern Rhodesia, 
and bow different it all was from Kenya 
and Tanganyika. 

Nevertheless, three short years have 
wrought havoc already with Indian rights 
10 Soothern Rhodesia , and from all the 
acconnts, which I have received, matters are 
rapidly going from bad to worse Unless 
something is done equally rapidly to pre- 
vent this, out nghts will all be taken from 
us before wo know where we are 

The first occasion when this change in 
the’ situation cams home to me was on the day 
that I landed on Bena, m early October, 1926 

Four men, who had been residents in 
Southern Rhodesia for many years, were 
waiting for me as I got down from the 
steamer They had been all turned back 
from the frontiers, although they earned 
Rhodesian certificates The ground for this 
refusal to allow them to enter was stated to 
DO, that an Ordinance had been passed 
leslncting entrance of Indians; and that as 
they had been absent from the country for 
more than toee years, their certificates had 
been cancelled 
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These four men were simple people, 
small shopkeepers Their shops were in 
Rhodesia They had at first not heard, while 
in India, of the passing of any Ordinance 
restricting entrance Then, in 1926, a 
rumour reached them This made them 
hurry back to their business They came 
as quietly as possible They landed by the 
steamer just before the one on which I 
travelled out, and had been up to the 
frontiers at Dmtali But they had been 
turned back They had sent in their papers 
and certificates, and were awaiting a ^eMict 
from Bulawayo At the moment, I did all 
that was possible, writing letters for them 


very important directions, independent 
powers. , 

The second thing is the very large 
influx of settlers from South Africa, and 
especially from Natal, where for generations- 
past the Indians have been despised These 
new South African settlers have brought m 
their wo^^t prejudices against the Indiims, 
and the whole tone of the country has- 
become more illiberal than in Mrs Sarojini 
Naidu’s time Everything points to this in 
the actions that have been taken , but I de 
not wish to write too positively about iv 
until I have seen things with my own eyes 
and formed an opinion from peraonal ex- 


and stating their case It was my definite 
hope, that they would easily be admitted 
But, on the contrary, they have sent me 
many letters since, which have followed me 
all about the South African Union, telling me 
their troubles The letters ate written io 
the quaintest Eoghsh , but they are all the 
more expressive on that account The last 
letter was received by me only a few hoars 
ago Indeed, it is this very letter, that has 
been the cause of my wishing specially to 
write this article , for the condition of these 
outcasts IS piteous and it is very bard to 
feel oneself able to do nothing as yet to 
help them It has only been possible to 
promise them, that I will take up their 
cause when I get to Rhodesia at last 

Meanwhile, a series of letters reached me 
from Bulawayo itself, where the Secretary 
of the Indian Association is stationed At 
first, it was impossible to reply to them with 


any assurance, because it was as clear as 
possible that South Africa was the storm- 
centre, and a final defeat in South Africa 
would mean a defeat up and down the 
whole coast of East Africa also, and far 
‘nterior But since the Round 
iable Agreement has been signed, the relief, 
tnat has partly followed, has made it 
possible to promise that on my return 
journey I will stay for some time among 
thoroughly into tbeir 
wnoie situation and consider with them how 
It can be improved 

Two things have happened since Mrs 
1924 which have 
Sa position The former is 

grant of Responsible Government to the 

r, Southern Rhodesia. It 

^hich has not yet 
reached its full status , but at tte 
same time it can exercise, in certain 


perience , . 

The two actions, which stand out mosr 
clearly at present and form tho basis of my 
own tentative judgment, are these. 

(i) The immediate restriction of Indiam 
immigration, which has followed th& grant or 
Responsible Government 

(ii) The half expressed Government in- 
tenboD to segregate the small number or 
Indians remaining in the country. . v A 

The former of these two decisions, I oao 
already cabled to India Also I had 
articles which have appeared in tho lnai» 
papers But the second has come to 
with startling surprise , and as it is not 
already finally established by tho AdminiSj 
tratioD I have still some hope that u 

not be proceeded with, if only representation 
can be made m due time and with on» 
effect The meetings of the Legislative 

Council take place in May and June un- 
fortunately, I am still compelled to stay 
in Capetown, m order to watch the passage 
of the now legislation on tho Indian Qnestio 
through the House of Assembly, ^hich 
to implement the Agreement Though tnes 
Bills, as they are published, appear to ^ 
exactly m accord with the 
nevertheless it is of the utmost 
to be on the spot, in case some doubuvu 
amendment should be proposed and ^ _ 

immArJinfplv to ODDOSO it 05 »■ 


breach of the Agreement , t 

Before this article appears in prjn^’ 
shall hope to visit Rhodesia, and see 
on the spot If it is still possible to pr®^® , 
the segregation policy from being earn 
out every effort must be made at nnco 
accomplish such a desirable end It 
not be now so difficult to effect this as it w 
before, — such is my genumi hope — 
by flie abandonment of the Asiatic Bill. i 
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South African Union Government have 
themselvea> given up the segregation policy 
in Sooth Africa. Since it has been generally 
%cAaot;vledge(], that other provinces m Africa 
•will tabo the lead from South Africa, I an 
not without expectation, that the Rhodesiaii 
Oovernment may be induced to give way 
on this vital pomt in a similar manner 
But the ‘Bulawayo Chronicle ’ which belongs 
to a Syndicate by no means hostile to 
Indian interests, has already adopted a 
bullying attitude in its editorial and il 
may bo more difficult to prevent hasty 
action in a young country, that has just felt 
the intoxication of power, than at this 
distance one is able to imagine 

It may be asked, — and I have often 
asked it myself, in moments of depression, — 
what, after all, is the practical use of this 
perpetual striving ? Will not things in 
«vitably take their downward course Will 


not Might still continue to triumph over 
Bight ^ 

In calm moments of insight, it is not 
possdile to believe this History certainly 
does not teach it Faith has now a firm 
foundation of past experience to build on, 
though it must remain faith still — ‘the 
snbstanco of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen 

No, it is only by the assurance, that 
every little* inch gained means greater 
progress ahead, that our faith is sustained , 
It IS odIt thus we are enabled to take at one 
time with fortitude the blow which drives 
us back, and at another time to seize with 
out over elation the opening which enables 
us to go forward — 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking 
Seem here no painfnl inch to earn 
Far back through creeks and inlets making 
Comes silent flooding m the mam 


CHINA'S STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 

BY TARAKNATH DAS A M , Pii d 


A State may lose its sovereign rights after 
a defeat in war, or by limitations imposed 
by a treaty but a people a nation 
never loses its inalienable light to be free, 
even after centuries of subjection The history 
of the enaucipatiou of Spain from the Moors 
of the Balkan States and Greece from Turkey, 
of the freedom of Poland Finland and 
Hungary and of the freedom of Ireland after 
seven hundred years’ struggle against British 
^omiuation and the growing unrest in Egypt, 
India and th^ Philippines for national inde- 
peudence demonstrates the fact that a living 
nation will repeatedly straggle against foreign 
domination, until it recovers its sovereign 
Tights. Although the doctrine of self deter* 
mination has been much heralded since the 
World War, it is certainly as old as the Decia 
ration of American Independence It is need 
less to say that the efTort of the Chinese 
people to be free and completely iDdepcndent 
irom foreign domination is their birthnght 

11 

The present revolutionary phase ofCbine^e 
Nationalism is but a vind manifestation of 


ao angle of a happening of tremendous 
consequence. The XJUxmate Entanctpahon 
of the Orient From Western Domination. . 
which began about a century ago and is 
now fairly on the road to success 

Indignant and hornSed at the consequences 
of the Opium Trade ’ earned on by the East 
India Company, China tried to free herself 
from the Western commercial domination 
This led to the First Opium War of 1^9 
X842 Id this war the British were victorious 
and imposed the Treaty of Nanking 

None should forget that the Chinese laws 
at that time demanded abolition of the Opium 
Trade China’s defeat in the Opium War 
resulted in theintroduction of extra territorial- 
ity, restnctioD of tariff autonomy and Great 
Bntoias aunexationof Hongkong and extrac- 
tion of a large indemnity of twenty one million 
dollars By the famous Treaty of Nanking 
China agreed to open up five Chinese treaty 
pork — Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo and 
5hanghai_to foreign powers , and various 
trade pill lieges, including ‘favoured nahon 
treatment was accorded to Great Britain 
It may be well «aid that it was the beginning 
of theera of concert of Western Powers (so- 
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called Treaty Powers) to keep China under 
economic, judicial and political subjection 
The Arrow War of 18oG followed Iho 
First Opium War In 18G0 tho combined 
forces of France ond England laid seige to 
Peking By the Treaty of Tientsin concluded 
in 18b0 France and Britain extracted large 



His ^cellency Hon Sao Ke A Sze the Chme»e 
ktimster to the United States of America 


Britain annexed Kawloon In 
-loot) Kussia by clever diplomacy of persua 
Sion and threat succeeded mannexingChinas 
maritime province east of the Usun Foreign 
firmly secured extra 
mmtonal jurisdiction and established foreign 
con essiODS m the so-called treaty ports 
ilie .ilanchu rulers submitted to the inevit 
able But the Chinese people felt indignant 
at the national humiliation and started the 
patriotic movement of overthrowing the in 
Go^erament which had 
Tho China from foreign aggression 

movement spread from South 

! “ .Taiping Rebellion It lasted £oi 

suppressed in 1864 6o 
through foreign co operation It may be 


noted that while China was going through the 
Taiping Rebellion Turkey was struggling" 
against Russian encroachment, and India 
had her so-called Sepoy Rebellion of IS’ifi 
1857 Thus ended tho second attempt of tho 
Chmeso people to freo themselves froiu 
western aggression and their own corrupt and 
weak Government 

After Iho failure of the Taipmg Rebellion^ 
tho llaochus tried their beot to strcngih®^ 
tbeir position by bringing about certain 
reforius but as tho government was thorongb- 
ly corrupt and incompetent these pioQS 
wishes were never transformed into elTcctiTO 
reforms In the meantime foreign encroach 
ments upon Chmeso Sovereignty began from 
all sides with greater vigor China lost her 
suzerainty over Burma during the period or 
1802 1886 over Indo China dunng the period 
of 1862 to 18S5 and various nations began to 
stake out portions of Chinese fs^ruory 
After Ibo Chino Japanese War (1894 lo95) 
China lost her suzerainty over Korea and 
tho weakness of the cclesbal empire becaiw 
so evident that tho jmpoitant Treaty Fowers 
paiUcnlarly Great Britain France Russia and 
Germany following the policy of break uP 
China through roulnal agreement ®stablisbed 
special spheres of mfiuence m the Chinese 
Empire This resulted in the fact that over 
85 p c of the territory of the Chinese 
Empire was staked out as special preserves 
of various powers. Tho Chinese patriots m 
utter desperation again organized a nation 
wide movement to get rid of the Foreign 
Devils from China and to oust the ilancbu 
rulers This patriotic movement on the part 
of the Chinese to regain Chinese sovereipty 
by ousting the foreign intruders, has been 
grossly misinterpreted as the so called nnti 
fore go Boxer Uprising of 1900 as if it b*d 
no other motive than massacring the Chnstlan 
foreigners The efforts of the Ilanchu rnlers 
and concerted military action on the part or 
the great Powers against the uprising ot 
the Chinese people crushed the Boxer 
Rebellion The western Powers found it 
convenient to acquire further financial control 
over China by taking over control of tbe 
mantime custom revenue as the goarantee 
for the enormous Boxer indemnity imposed 
upon the Chinese people and military 
control over China was planned by increasing 
foreign soldiers m Peking and various treaty 
poi^ Thus the third attempt for tho^ 
iibenitioa of China failed at the beginning: 
of the twentieth century 
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After the suppressioa of the Boxer op 
rising the Western Powers interested in 
controlling China could not agree in their 
respective plans of dividing the booty The 



Anglo-Americans wanted to have equal 
opportunity for commerce for themselves, as 
well as others in China even in var ous 
spl eres of influence while the RussiaD® 
supported by the French (France was a party 
to the Dual Alliance of Europe) and eren 
enconraged by Germany wanted to annex 
sections of ^fancbuna and Mongolia This 
conflicting interest among tbe Western Powers 
engaged in exploiting China gave nse to the 
so called Open Door Policy of the Anglo 
Americans which was wirmly supported by 
Japan The rivalry bet veen tho Anglo 
Auiericans on the one band and the Slavs on 
tbe other gave nse to the Anglo Japaoe e 
Alliance which was fully supported by the 
American government and public Japans 
victory over Russia m the Russo Japanese 
^ ar in which more than a hundred Ihonsand 
Japane e gave their lives and a bdlion 
dollars wa« spent by Japan safegutfded for 
the time being Chinese independenCB from 
farther Russian aggres&ion but at the «ame 


time it made it easy for Great Britain to 
encroach upon Chinese sovereignty in Tibet 
and various parts of tbe southeiu provinces 
of China- However it may be well said 
that, in a way the victory of Japan over 
Russia in the Russo Japanese War was a 
victory of the cause of the Chinese patriots 
who genuinely sympathised with Japan and 
wanted to see a check upon western aggres 
Sion in China and other parts of Asia. In 
deed this Japanese victory was a s gnidcant 
political as veil as spiritual victory for all 
Asia which \as groaning under the yoke of 
western imperialism 

The Chinese patriot® after the Kusso 
Japanese War felt more than ever before 
that to save China from farther aggression 
it was imperative that China should be freed 
from her o n corrupt and incompetent 
rulers They felt that China like Japan 
shoold modernise herself. 

Political secret some les of the Cbiness 
patriots organised all over tbo world under 
the leadership of tbe late Dr Sun Yat Sen 
began to work for tbe overthrow of the 
Alancbu dynasty and tbe establishment of the 
Cbioe^e Republic The life of Dr Sun 'kat 
Sen asd his activities for the cause of 
Chinese Nationalism and Revolution are an 
epic. He and bis followers brought about a 
revolution lo tbe ideas of the Chinese people 
and Chinese soldiers «o with very 1 ttle- 



Chmese Studea s parading with an inscribed ban 
ner through the streets of the Chmese City 
at Shanghai after the Cantonese bad 
gained Control Types of Ivationa 
list Intellectuals 

blood shed they accomplished their end 
when m 1911 the llanchu Emperor was'^ 
forced to abdicate and China became a 
Republic. This was tbe beginning of the 
truimphant march of Chmese Nationalism 


1 
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It may be mentioned that the Chineso resid- 
ing outside of China aided Dr Sun financtally 
and Dr Sun received considerable help of 
every kind from the far-sighted Japanese 
advocates of Asian Independence through 
Ohino Japanese-Iodian friendship 
Dr Sun Yat Sen, to avoid a conflict among 
the Chinese, resigned the position of the 
First President of the Chinese Republic, in 
favour of General Yuan Slii Kai, uho 
promised to uphold the cause of the Chinese 
Republic. This really led to a senons 
counter-rovolu 
tion because 
Yuan Shi Kai, 
within a short 
time, abrogated 
the Farhament 
-and assnmed the 
position of a 
Dictator, support- 
ed by his military 
«abotdioates Later 
on when Yuan 
.attempted to esta- 
blish himself as 
the Chinese 
Emperor, he was 
heartily sopported 
by the British 
Oovernment in 
his adventure 
However, 

Chinese patriots 
under the leader- 
ship of Dr Sun 
rose against Tuan 
to save the cause 
of Chinese Revolu- 
tion la 1917 
when the Chinese 
Government per 
suaded by the 
Entente Powers 
America, 

neterd the World ^ ,, , 

'Var against Feng lu hsian^ 

ermany, Dr Sun and his adherents opposed 

^'Sorously Chinese patriots felt that 
Cnina had nothing to gam by fighting 
Uermany and thus strengthening the Bntjsh 
contrary, China should spend 
au her energies for her own regeneration 
Pobcy of Dr San, he was hated by 
the British Government. 

For a time it seemed that the cause of 
the Chmose Revolutiou was lost, as milita 



nsm and the opportunism of tho Chinese 
War Lords took tho placo of popular 
government in China. Fortunately for 
China, good camo out of tho evil of the 
World War Japan, by her might and fore- 
sight, eliminated Germany from China and 
presented tho Twenty-ono Demands to 
China Tlift riso of Japanese preponderance 
in Chinese affairs alarmed tho Anglo- 
Americans , and they carried on anti- 
Japaneso pr'^paganda to rouse the Chinese 
against Japan. This aided tho Cbincso 
nationalist cause with international support 
Furthermore, to induce China to enter the 
World War against Germany, tho Entente 
group of Powers agreed to the non-payment 
of tho Boxer Indemnity for a certain period 
China was allowed to terminate all German 
nghU in concessions and extra-temtorial 
jurisdiction in Chiua. Tho World War made 
It evident, asit was during the Russo Japanese 
War. that there was hek of solidarity among 
the Western Powers, m their policy w China. 

When the World War ended and all the 
Qonnao rights m Shantung wore transferred 
to Japan, due to secret treaties signed 
between Japan on one side, and Great Britain 
France, Italy and Russia on the other, the 
Chinese nation felt that they were betrayed 
by the Rtatesmen of the Entente Powers and 
President Wilson of the United States. This 
stirred the Chinese people to great indignation 
and aided the cause of Chinese nationalism 
It was the nationalist agitation that forced 
the Chinese statesmen to assert diplomatic 
independence by defying the Powers and 
refusing to sign the Versailles Treaty This 
deffince of China is tho beginning of her 
self assertion in luternatioual politics for the 
sole purpose of regaining her sovereign 
rights At the Veisailles Peace Conference, 
the Chinese nationalists successfully served 
notice to the Poweis that Chinese rights 
could not be bartered away by other nations, 
throngh secret agreements While the Chinese 
nationalists earned on their activities to rouse 
the nation to the nationalist cause, through the 
Student Movement and National Boycott against 
Japan, the actual victory was achieved 
through the success lu international diplomacy 
earned on by Chinese statesmen— all young 
men trained in western lands in western 
methods Through American statesmen and 
journalists, the Chinese earned on agitation 
on the question of Shantung The Shantung 
Question became a very impoitant factor in 
Amencan opposition to the approval of the 
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Versailles Treaty by thaUnited Stales Senate 
American idealists as well as Imperialists 
espoused Chinas cause and demanded that 
Japan must not be allowed to retain Shantung 
and thus become so r ch m raw materials 
and dominant in the Pacific Chinese 
nationaliats worked peraistently to regain 
Shantung through international action and 
enlisted American and British support against 
japan in the Washington Conference and in 
the end succeeded. 

About this t me Chinese nationalists 
formulated a course of treating with foreign 
nations — China must treat individually and 
independently and on eijaal terms with 
foreign Powers China concluded a separate 
treaty with Germany as well as Austria by 
which she freed herself from unequal treaties 
After the Washington Conference and the 
abrogabon of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
Japan felt that there was an unwritten 
Anglo American agreement against her To 
avoid the po sib Uty of complete isolation m 
world poht cs Japan vas forced to cultivate 
(tieadship with China and Rnssta Soviet 
Russ 0 , actuated by the policy of freeing 
herself from isolation lo world politics and 
to seente euppoit of various Asian states 
gave up her special privileges in China, 
Persia and Afghantstao To cement a friendly 
understand ng the Soviet Government gave 
np Russian concessions unequal treaties 
and extra territorial jnnsd ction in China 

From this it i» evident that although 
China was torn with Civil vars among her 
War Lords Chinese nationalists were winning 
great victories in international politics. 

By 19'’5 when the Chinese nationalists 
under the leadership of Dr Sun made the 
influence and power of the Kuo mto tang 
party felt in Southern China and the Yangtse 
region the Treaty Powers were already 
divided into various groups and there was 
no po»siW ty ci nnited acbon amerngst them 
to keep China under subjeebon Among 
the European Powers, Ansbia and Germany 
had given up the unequal treaties, as the 
result of the World War Rnss a gave np 
the nneqnal treaties to secure Chinese 
recognition and friendship Japan was 
willing to support China m her eSorts to 
end the nneqnal treaties, with the hope of 
secur ng Chino Japane^ie co-operabon in the 
Far East, for her own security and to promote 
the cause of As an Independence. Amenca 
conld not advocate a pol oy wh ch would 
seem to be Ie*s generous towards Chinese 


aspirations than those advocated by Japah 
Franca seeing her international situation 
delicate and complex in Europe particularly 
in the Sfediterranean regions chose the path 
of moderation and conciliabon towards Cbin» 
and CO operation with Japan Of all the 
1 J.L 'p I Lnii', called Treaty 

t ^ ill Powers Britain 

alone took a 
definite and deter 
mined stand 
against the cause 
of the Chinese 
nationalists The 
Chinese nation 
alisfs with great 
vigor pursued 
the policy of 
agitation against 
Great Britain 
as they did a 
few years ago 
against Japan 
The British 
anthoiities tried 
to overawe the 
Chinese national 
lets by massacrev, 
and perpetrated 
several massacres 
of the type of 
the Aoiritsar 
m assaote — the 
massacres at 
Shanghai Shameen 
and Wanshien 
This roused the 
Chinese nation 
to a man and 

crystalized the 
anti British senb 
raent in China 

for ail the wrongs 
done since the 

days of theOpium 
War to the 

General Ct slet ™ toaT U.a“ 

Russia gave enthusiabo support to the anb 
Bntsh programme of the Chinese nationalists 
One hundred and fifty years ago the then 
exishng Anglo-French rivalry and the 

intenw^onal situabon m Europe aided the 

cause of American Independence and todav 
Anglo-Rus^ian hostility Anglo-American 
distru:.t of Japan and the general cond bon 
of world politics IS an asset to the canso 
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of Chiuese freedom Furthermore, the sptnt 
of Chineso nationalism is not a shallow odd 
it has been ripened by tbo struggle of 
the last century, for at least eighty years. 
It IS needless to say that inspito of all 
obstacles Chineso nationalism is marching 
truimphantlj to victory 


III 

The Chineso 
SerolutioD is not 
merely political 
on the contrary 
hte all great 
revolutions it 
embraces the 

■whole life of 

the Chinese people 
There is the 

literary revolu 
tion going on in 
China so that 

the Chinese 
masses may be 
qnickly educated 
There is the 

social revolntiOD 
for the emnaoipa* 
tion of the Tore mi Kmister Eosen Chen 

women of China 

and for inculcating new ideals of society 
The Student Movement and Labcr Movement 
are manifestations of new Chinas militant 
spirit. There is the Religious Revolution 
which ID some places has taken the turn 
of anti Christian agitation 3Iany Chinese 
nationalists are placing new loterprelations 
on the teachings of Confucious which attach 
great importance to civic righteousness 
Among the young nationalists worshipping 
tne spirit of Sun Yat Sen is taking the 
place of ancestor worship Mr S Tui 
Assistant Professor of Political Science in 
Tsing Hiia University, Peking 1 as stated the 
present situation in China in an admirable 
•way — 



The penod in China todav is a penod of 
hshtme foi e'mancipation The Chinese revolntion 
which began in 1911 is a fight for em»iapation 
Irom despotic rula Bus fight will costume tail 
the Republic is firmly established 

The Chinese renaissance movement which 
legan in 1917 is a fight for emancipation from 
illiteracy and for freedom of thought This fight 
will continue till illiteracy vanishes 
„ .But the most important fight today is ttia 
hght tor emancipation from the unequal treaties 
•which have bound China hand and toot for over 


mghly years And this fight will continue till the 
l^owcrs realize tho gross international injustice 
they have done to China, and give China her 
legitimate place m tlic family of nations 

\\ hat China aspires after today is not a^ 
concession from any fo-eiga Powers but merely 
restoration of her lost independence— no more than 
that, and no less than that’ 


Tho spirit of political revolution ^in China 
has been well oipressed by the ‘Christian 
General' Feng, who plackarded the barracks 
of his soldiers with the slogan, TJa People 
Subjected To P'oreign impenahsm Arc An 
Better Than ITomclces Bogs” The Chinese 
people do not any longer submit to the 
condition of being “homeless dogs’ , and the 
spirit of revolution has so deepend that oven 
a nckshawman in tho street cannot be 
illlreated by aforeignor with impunity, as used 
to bo tho case before. 

China wants to bo free and independent 
and tho Chineso demands from the Treaty 
Powers are aery lucidly sot forth by an 
American student of oriental politics in the 
following way 

Stripped of non essential claims pu‘ forward 
forba^mmg purposes so deeply rpoteo m au 
mternahonal diplomacy China lays claim tojusr 
three reformations m tho policy of the powers on 

her soil Tbcae three demands are (l)recUfication ot 

tbo situation in Shanghai (2) tariff autonomy toj 
abolition of foreign extra territorial privileges so 
far as they interfere with the fundamentalpnncipie 
of public law recognized by all modem cmiuea 
States that every sovereign body has the exclusive 
tight to exercise political jurisdiction within its 
own lerntones ’ • 


It is apparent that these demands ate 
stoutly opposed by the British Foreign Office 
as well as the State Department of the 
United States of America which are staunch 
supporters of the Treaty of Lausanne by 
which Turkey has made the ideals of her 
Kational Pact effective by the complete 
abolition of capitulations The following 
paasage of the Turkish National Pact ex 
presses the demand of the Chinese people 
and it may be regarded as the demand of the 
peoples of Asia, struggling for their emaocipa 
tion — 


Iti8 a fundamentalconditionof our life and conti 
nued existence thatwe like every conntryshouldenjoy 
complete independence and liberty m the matter of 
assiuiog the means of our development in order 
that our national and economic development should 
be rendered possible and that it should be possible 
to conduct afl'airs in the form of a more up-to date 
regular administration lor this reason we are 
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opposed to restnctiODs inimical to our derelopment^ 
in political, judicial, financial and otiier matleis” 

Alter the Chinese nationalist forces had 
captured Shanghai, General Chiang Kai 
Sbek was interriewed by the representatives 
of American newspapers. On that occasion 
this Chinese patriot declared — 

Government of all parts of China by the 
Chinese is my creed The present revolution will 
not end until extra-tcmtonal riphts and concessions 
and unequal treaties have all been abolished 
Our attitude toward America i3 fncndly, bat we 
consider Amenca au impenahst, because she has 
not mven the Philippines freedom The Powers 
which are willing to abrogate all former treaties 
and ictnrn their concessions and offer recognition 
to China on the ba^ia of equal treaties will show a 
Inendly spirit and he rewOgnizcd by China The 
new Quvemment will not interfere m the actml es 
of tai«sionanea in China We have no quarrel 
with Christianity'’ 

It IS the fashion among certain people to 
class the Chinese nationalists as ‘'Reds”, who 
are inspired by the Rnssiao Bolsheviks and 


whose creed is communism or abolition of 
pnvato property It is well to remember 
that ID 1411, when Dr. Sun and bis followers 
sneceeded m overthrowing the Kancba 
dynasty and established the Chinese repablic^ 
there was no Russian Communistic 
Qororament. The maiority of the Chineso 
nationalists, who are following the teachings 
of the late Dr Sun Yat Sen, are not com- 
mnnists , on the contrary, they are nation- 
alistic 

The Engbsh translation of Euo*mia tang’goes 
a long way towards explaiaiasc the spint of the 
Chinese nationalist movemenL In Chinese kuo’ 
means coontry mm’ people and tang or tons' 
asaomation Ano min tans ’ means ‘ association to 
hnng ihs country tnio the hands of her people ’ It 
has three basic principles L People’s Nationabsm 
The freeing or China from foreieners who have 
tied up the country by treaties dictated at the 
cannon point 2 Peoples Sovereignity -Develop 
ment of education and political democracy 3 
Peoples livelihood Better opportnnities for 
Chinese bnsmessmea better conditions for Chinese 
labor ” 

<7b be concluded) 
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ENGLISH 

PiasT Autooiupiu a5d THEin RxvxLATiO’ra Bj 
Sir J C Dose F R. S Longmans Green and Co , 
Ltd London. 7a 6J net. 

This book 13 a popular and conuected summary 
of the researches in the physiology of plants which 
the author has pursued for a quarter of a centniy 
vk-ntten for the general reader with as few teduucu- 
ities as the subiect admits The line of research 
adopted was the application to plants of the 
methods which had b^n successfully employed 
in the iDvestigation of muscle and nerve in the 
animal The point of Ute title is that the data on 
which the author bases his conclusions are the 
results of experiments id which by means of 
highly sensitive automatically recording apparatus 
devised fay himself the course of its pormal 
activities and its response to change of conditions 
or to stimulation were inscribed by the plant on 
sheets of paper or glass plates without the 
observers intervention. 

6 


When porsning investigations on the border 
region of physics and physiology, the author 
tells us m the preface he was amazed to find 
boundary lines vanishing and pomts of contact 
emennng between the realms of the Laving and 
the Non living Ue found metals respondmg to 
stimuli they sre subject to fatigue stimulated 
by certain drugs and killed by poisons ” > 

Between inorganic matter at one extreme and 
aoimsl Uto at the other there is spread out (he 
vast expanse of the silent life of plants The 
difficulty that thwarts the investigator at every 
step an'es from the fact that the interplay of life 
actron is Ukmg place withm the dark profundities 
nt the tree whiui onr eyes cannot penetrate In 
order to reveal the mtneato mechanism of its 
life, it IS ntMMssary to gam access to the smallest 
unit of life the life-atom’ and record its throbbing 
pulsation When microscopic vision fails we ha^ 
shll to explore the roilm of the mvisiHe” “ 
Tins the author hM been, able to do by means 
automatically rooordmg appSuiSI 
invtmted by himself In the book under nohM 
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he hae taken his readers with him step by step 
as the wonders of plant life became Bradoally 
revealed to him throuRh artificial ontans ofuKsit 
sensitiveness by which alono the realm of the 
invisible could be explored The barriers which 
seemed to separate kindred phenomena ate foand 
to have vanished the plant and the animal 
appearmB as a multiform unity in a sinsln ocoan 
of being ’ In this vision of truth ’ says the 
author, the final mystery of things will by no 
means be lessened but greatly deepened It is not 
less of a miracle tliat man, circumscnbed on all 
sides by tlie imperfections of his senses, should 
yet build himself a raft of thought to make daring 
adventures m uncharted seas And m his voyago 
of discovery be catches an occasional glimpse of 
the ineftablo wonder that had been hidden from 
his view That vision crushes out of him all 
self snfflcieney. all that kept him uncouscious of 
the m^t pulse that beats through the universe.” 

This volume is the outcome of the author's 
wsh to share with his readers the joy that fills 
his life Even those who do not know much of 
sciOTco will be able to understand it and bo tho 
anthor 8 partner in joy But it is not merely joy 
that the reader will derive from its perusal llo 
will also feel inspired in reading the following 
concluding paragraphs of the book 

From the plant to the animal then we follow 
tte long stairway of tho ascent of Life In the 
high spiritual triumph of the martyr the ecst^y 
of the aaiut. we see the higher and higher expres 
Bion 01 that evolutionary process by which Life 
rises above and beyond all the circumstances of 
f^Q^^Q^ttontnent and fortifies itself to control 

The thrill in matter the throb of life, the 
pulse of growth the impulse coursmg through 
me nerve and the resulting sensations how diverse 
onifled! How stranae it is 
oK« 11 ® excitation in nervous matter 

ISS transmitted but transmuted 

f P mage oa a mirror into a 

^ sensation and lu affection, 

1 ^ emotion Of these which is the 

more real the material body or the image whicn 
"u ^ J'^ch of these is undecay- 
which beyond the reach of death ? 

^ risen m the past aud won 

world. A few buried fragments 

wielded the temporal power There 
nation element which finds its incar- 

and trapscends its transmutation 


generanons 

thought, not m posses- 

be”?rd%irs=a“otsa.f^^ •- 

lunT*^ TlTBEnCULOSlS ra 

Airou By A c Ukil, ub 

wlSVm.®ii Oj an informative article 

Fou^ 7a? appeared in the Calcutta Uedical 
antSr w, November and, December, 1926 Tho 

tc) The mechanism of infection m man 


(d) Influence of diet and socio-economio 
factors on the incidence of tho disoaso. 

(e) Its picvcnlioa and control 

The pamphlet contains much useful matter 
Ranting the lanous aspects of the disease which 
wiU bo road with interest and profit, both by 
modical men and tho hy publia Tho chapter oa 
tho prevention and control of the disoaso contains 
many valuable and practical suggojlions. the ado^ 
Uon of whi^ would not only contribute to the 
amelioration of the condiuon of those who wo 
alr<^> victims of tho disoaso but would eifect^ly 
chock its further spread, la the opinion of tho 
leamod author a gre-it deal could be dono by (U 
niismy geuerj/ t./afi/y and slandard of 
and (J) by prcteiifiuy ilu 'o/sn” bactllisai pcopls to 
Mine in contact untnheaUhu or iuscepUbk persons 
Wo endorse tho views of tno author lu this matter 
and we jo n with him in his earnest appeal to 
• research scholars, tho medical profession, the 

f iubhc, tho State, tho employers and tho employed 
or a combined effort to organise necessary 
measures for combating the disease. 

lUv n nook, or OtirxcoLoai By S K. Qtipla, ^LB 
The author has tried to condemse, within the 
small limit of 114 pages, practically the whole 
subject of Gyncucology general and operauT& 
dcMiDg with female diseases, constitutional and 
local their mUology diagnosis, pathology, prognosis 
and treatment, as also the methods of examination 
of the patient and the preparation for surgiw 
operations The book is intended for use 07 
students of medical schools Unfortunately, U » 
loo oitr crowded and this has greatly impatred lU 
usefulness We regret wo cannot encourage tne 
use of such books by students, as they fail to give 
any mtcUigent understanding of the subject matter, 
but serve only as crani hooko for passing exami- 
nations 

The LndUk iUiEiua Medxca By K. if 
kam* in Bombay 1927 

The author ’has taken great care and pain in 
placing before the medical profession a vast 
collection of ancient and modem knowledge and 
expeneoces of the medicmal use of Indian 
indigenous druga belongmg to the vegetable 
mineral and animal kingdoms Nearly thirty six 
years ago Dymock, Warden and Hooper published 
their classical book entitled the Pharmacograppia 
Indica ’ in three volumes m which very detailed 
mfocmation m respect of the medicinal plants oE 
India was given aud this work has rightly been 
considered as the standard book on the subject. 
It 18 tune that a revised edition of this valuable 
book tPublishors — Itessrs Thacker Spink & Co) 
should be brought out The author has freely 
consulted this book in compiling his Indian 
Matena filedtca aud following the foot steps of the 
great pioneer workers in the field of mdigenons 
drugs has furnished a detailed account of 10o3 
medicinal plants m their vanous aspects [ Indian 
i&dinnol Plants by Jdajor B D Basu and Lieut 
Col Kirtifcar should be mentioned in this connec- 
tion Ed Af ii ] He has also dealt in his 
book with the chemical composition aud 
medicinal properties of 64 minei^ drugs 
md of 51 substances belongmg to the animal 
kingdom^ used m the indigenous Systems 
of Mediane. A number of specific medi 
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cmal preparatiOES of the Jyunedw and Vnam 
systems ot rocdiane bas been described in the 
book and tho method of their preparation m 
detail has also been bivod 

Some of the appendices given at the end of 
tho book, sDch as those on Indian substitutes 
for foreign drugs,” rercentago composition of 
and calories in food,’’ ‘ vitammcs m food ” 
‘ natural orders.” etc, will he found useful. The 
appendix on the ‘percentage composition of foods” 
could have been improved by inlroducintt separate 
figures for ‘ fats” and ‘ carbohydrates in the 
table The drugs have been treated m the book 
alpbabeticily and this will prove very convenient 
for leady reference The book ends with an 
exhaustive index arranged alphabetically 

One of the objects of the author in publishing 
this useful volume of Indian Matena Medica is to 
encourage the use of indigeaoua medianes among 
medical practiiioners trained lu the traditions and 
methods of the Western System of Medicine. 
Ihero IS no doubt that this important subject has 
hitherto been very much neglected by Indian 
medical practitioners Mliatcvcr progress has 
boon made in this direction is mainly due to the 
action of the Government and the interest taken 
in and the work dona bya few eQthii«iasta belonging 
to the Imperial and Provinaal Medical Services. 
The signs of tho time seem to be more promising 
Vbatmacological expenments on Indian drugs are 
sow bciee earned ou m well equipped laboratories, 
Icth by Indians and by Europeans on scientific 
lines under State patronage and helped by private 
leneiocttons as well and some of the medical 
graduates ot the difTerent Universities of India 
are showing an increased leaning towards the study 
of the ancient Iftndu System of Medicine The 
Stateand the liegialature are taking some interest in 
the matter and medical sclAols and hospitals are 
I eisg started lu the pnnupal towns of India for 
the study of Ji/untJa on scientific l-asis. 

There is an economic aspect of the uuesben 
which the author has not lost sight of The 
Rutistitution of Tnany imported foreign drugs by 
indigneous medianes of equal patency would 
contribute to a large saving of public tiioncy It 
would further enable the poor people of India to 
get medical relief at a much smaller cost The 
anthor is one of the many who believe* ngbtly or 
wrongly, that drugs grown lo^Iy act more 
potently on the children of the sed than those 
imported from other countries. 

There is one matter which requires comment 
In a book ct this land publisbrf m 1V27 one 
would have expected to find record of resmts of 
u}f-(o-iJata exptnmenls in respect ct seme of tho 
raoro important indigenous drugs, such as IkerJiaita 
difuta Tt^inaha Jijuna Ilolanhena An(>dvs€H~ 
tfrtco Cfffi-indra Inhca, tdtijalu,2<tnum CX/otwot. 
rerfiora Thebfti^ &c. &c., but we regret to say 
that we mi s them m the book 

w e have no hesitation to say that the book will 

S tove to U a us«.[ul ccmpanion to pracblKmers of 
kdicme. 

C Li Dose. 

- Tut CcvfCLiraTicv or tde Cirsisruv Powrn rv 
Iv.^ R D. Uasu, 131S FclJ. A.ikiaA- 

t<i lu R. Chaitajrt Calcut.a. 102T, Price Rs. 1 S. 

Miih the Sepoy ifubny, a new c'^apfer opens 
in Indian history It saw the aboUUoa ot the 


rule of the old East India Company m India and 
the avsumptiOQ of the sovengn power of India by 
the Queen Victoria. A large number of problems 
presented themselves before the Queen and her 
advisers for immediate solution One of the most 
pressing problems was whether the old policy 
of annexation of Lord Dalhousie would be followed 
or not Major B D Basn i u.s (Retd) in his 
new brochure, Tlie Cbnsohdalion of the Chrulian 
fbuer tr» Imta, discusses this and other post- 
mutiny problems afiecting India in a new light. 
He tries to analyse the motives which infinenced 
the British auihonties to give up the 'olicy of 
annexing the ^Native States governed by ‘heathen’ 
pnne^” He quotes liberally from the British 
authors whose authority is beyond any shade 
of doubt, and shows tho real motive in giving 
np the favounte policy of Lord Dalhou«ie. which 
was lanjcly responsible for the outbreak 
of tho ^poy revolt It was due to Mr John 
Sullivan and Jlr John Dickinson, Jr of the India 
Reform Society that the mischievous nalnre of 
the policy of annexation was exposed m England 
Their wiitings and speeches from whidi Major 
Basu makes ample quotations, showed that thev^ 
policy was neither ethically just nor politically 
expedient nor financially sound” As to the 
rfiect of the anneiaticm policy, Mr Jonn Sullivan 
wrote The little court disappears, trade langmsh- 
cv the capital decays the people are impovenshed. 
the Eogushmsn Qounsbes and. acts like a sponge 
drawing up nches from the banks of the Ganges 
and squeeriDg them down upon the banka of the 
Thames” But tho expenses which (his policy 
eotJuted were more than the addition to the 
reveooe of the Company It was stated 'that 
whilst we have not trebled our revenues, we have 
increased our debt more than sixfold and we are 
St ibis moment adding to that debt in order to 
r^e good deficienciea of income.” Thus Major 
Basu shows conclusively that it was not from any 
motive of philanthropy altruism or justice that 
the policy of the annexation of the Native States 
was ciyeo np. and the Doctnne of Lapse was 
knockod ou the head 


iViier me ^e^o7 Jinuny, me cry or me (Jbns- 
t^i<atioo of India was raised by many zealous 
Chnetians in India. Thev logon to maintain that 
the Christian power in India would not be con- 
solidated and tho occurrence of mutinies in future 
would not bo prevented unless and until India 
was converted to their faith One Mr MTHiara 
EJwaides openly declared Onr best safeguard is 
m tho evangelization ot the country” 

ipother zealous Chnshan Sir Herbert Edwardes 
of the JIultan campagn fame earned on an 
agitation for * tho elrmmation of all nn Chnstian 
ptinapies from the Government of BnUsh India.” 
According to him one of the un-Cbnstian elements 
m the ^vernment of India, was, the excinsion of 
the able and Chn»tiaa teaching from the Oorern- 
mcct sc^U ard i^leges.. Sir Herbert Edwardes 
proposed that the Bible should be taught m the 
Coveromcat spools m India. This new was 
shared at ^at time by ^most all the hirt 
Chnsuau Qglccis m the Pnnjah. incladmc &i7 
the Chief Commissioner of the 

Another problem of the Indian Goverameat was 
the dfivehipmeat ct the resources ol Indu. To 
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onr ruleis it meant nothin!; leos than alfordiojc penodical necessity \%jth the growth ol Imsnnstic 
all possible encouragement to the employment studj 'lad histoncal criticism It need liaraly be 
of Bntish capital skill and enterpriso m the said that Dr Tiraport vUIa is lullv equipped for 

development of the material resources of India, a ffuido to tho /oroastrun system, I cmg at once 
This 18 what Major Basu calls tlio exploitation of a competent scholar of Avesta and Sanskrit 
India b> England which helped greatly to con , , t v \ 

solidate her power in India. Major Basn shows Indeed one of the chief merits of the book 
how this exploitation of India by Fnsland is arises, m our opinion from the authors ability to 
earned out by (a) the Construction of llailways look at bis subject from the an{?lo of Sanskritic as 
(b) Cultivation of cotton (c) Concessions to British well as that of Avesta studies Thus the nrst 
capitalists to float companies in India to work her chapter of tho book is one of the bMt since it 
resources (dj Larger employment of Englishmen gives a ssnoptic vision of tho old Aryan home 
in India and (e) Denying self government to using Indian as well as Iranian sources of m 

India. formation There we have quite a cal^dar ot 

Tho Indian army was another problem with our Bods and heroes of hoary intiquity ''honi ^ 
rulers. After the Indian Mutiny the Christian ancestors both of Persians and of Indians auorM 
rulers of India were not m a mood to keep the Mike Thus kliura was wor^inoed in om 

Artillery m the hands of the Sepoys Therefore, India in the forms of Asun and Naruna wane 

a Royal Commission was appomted, which "esultoi the dcitv of sacred fire was in Persia I^airyoasngna 
m greater degradation and humiliation of the and inj.ndia Narashamsa^ At a marriage ceremony 


Sepoys Thus i?ost muhny roconstniclion de- 
pnv^ Indians of tlie right of serving m tho 
Artillery Major Ba u observes The re- 
organisation of the Indian Army not only m 
mased the amount of the tribata of India to 
^Rland but it emasculated the people made 
Inqian Sepoys inefficient and unfit for leadership 
In the chapter — 


m the Vedic day s the god Airyatnan wm »nvokM 
and tho same divinity is still invoked by tne 
Parsis on tho same occasion M e would rfcp.® 
mend to the author the further prosecution of this 
Synoptic work 

■\Ve might draw the attention of the 
to the very good chapter on Good aad^ Lvit ^ 


Ovcrajvmg and Here tho vanoos phases and aspects of Dualism 
are dealt with and of course such a solution ol 
coldblooded jodiaal murders by the problem of evil will always have great attra^ 
Lawrenf> 5 ^(t°^?F pa^ Chnstians as Sir John tions for a considerable proportion of readers The 
Mr ^so subject is made mtcresliDc by Dr TaraporewalU 

who has thrown light on It from Hindu philosophy 

butchery or The two spirits of tho Oatbas have been compar 

™ „ ,, ^UU^rtaap5slul3le(ib^lhe YoVa PhilosoPk/, 

® (^nsohdufioH of Die India. Such comparisons limited m scope admittw 

^,D Basu ly thongh very useful in clearing ideas are far 
w began in his monn more useful and illuminating than that wholesale 

T*°f. 77 « 5 seof pirwfian Power to introduction of foreign doctrines into tM 
.^ell wnttea and thought provoking Zoroastnan system which has been the practiw 
,!r»i shows how the of some oUiermse competent Parsi scholars with 

LawTpTpo^® \r nameiy C^nmg Elg n a great zeal for Theosophy Here we must 

j ^ procedure adopted by our author which is 

have rnnarf vT'" T hos© who Scientific ID nature and moderate in spirit. Our 
?«/?./, 0 /iris<wi> Pouer t« duty as scholars is to produce an exposition pt 

inaw snomu not also miss ^thia interesting volume the system of U e Prophet of Persia and not to 
Ma </i« C/inafia 1 Pouer tn make wholesale Editions to it after the eclectic 

ta lAT, oo already acquired a repu fashion In a sense of course all religions 

of tho lie 18 one deliver the same message, but that is only m the 

tho T- fimo scholars who are devobng very long run and only after abstnction has been 

and nrohio^o study of the history ro^e of numerous peculiarities of doctnne which 

Maior modern India M e ccngratulate are very interesting m themselves from the point 

Jiojor oasu on the success of his ne\> treatise nf ».o™- Af n,n hietA,-. a» of human 


T ;^LlC-rON OF ZiABl 

i J b iaraponualla Pit. D 


PiiAM^ORAHATn Bose 
ZABAinusUTiu By Prof 


The chapter on the path of Asha righteousness 
18 an interesting account of the growth of spiritual 
ideids and their development m old Persia Since 
Me have bef nr A lie er, a —X. the deep and f lodameatal iraportaaee of th s con 

attempt to mesent tlfft ^ti,AU®A?°?T, ceptonof Asha colours the whole teaching of 

system totho^e spptm’i , Zoroastrian the -toroastr an system our author has done well 

faith ™AVi^in ^lhe^°?imu®e *" matang a special study of the path of Ash^ 

himcoj f as regards Rti9!^'*?f *^® ®“*hor to Ho also illustrates the topic by comparing th® 

to confine hfmWf^’to^thp eternal I jw of Asha with tha of Rita m the 
faith but lh° Uak haa*^ Vedas In both the branches of the Aryan peoples 
pmformed owing to the r? we find the Asha Rita aspect of God brought mto 

plan of the book has been Imd a«T * n prominence even in Uie earliest hymns Both 

scale B milar work was ^dfinewru. u ® lar^ Ahuta and Asura Taruna embody the highest 

Essays on the ParsTs aS^ b/ Dr nh^nllS ‘deal of tr ith and nghteou<mess The other bemg3 

Zoroastnan Theology more worehipp^ wero regarded as so many vaned 

™to6 of soch .SduSSS tvS'Ys o the aotivito of the sodboad , 

ujy works IS indeed, a irom this point the author is led on to a stud/ 
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of the aneelolos^ of his system His classificatioa 
of the angelic hierarchy has much to recommend 
it. ‘Ehere are angels who are personified diTine 
attnbutes , a second group represent the ancient 
Indo-Iranian deities To these must be added a 
third class representing the elements and powers 
of nature Indeed it must be always difficult to 
Veep the latter two classes mutually apart To 
convey the tnie snint of angelic worship is no 
easy task but Dr Taiaporewalla has achieved it 
successfully Another particularly well wntten 
chapter is the one devoted to the life and work of 
Zoroaster himself 

We have no doubt that another edition of this 
very useful book will be soon required When 
that edition comes on* we would venture to make 
some suggestions to the author for improving the 
bwk still further The chapter on Zoroaster should 
tie enlarged and enriched by select quotations to 
be incorporated from the Oathas A chapter 
should also be added on the later development of 
Zoroastrian doctnne under the Sassamdes for 
developments of great importance them certainly 
were as also a great of rcaprocal influence 
Vsj ^’siKa'a'iCTiifL's , 

Buddhism which would when duly brought out. 
make that chapter a most fascmating one The 
author is quite competent to deal with the fresh 
matter thus suggested to be mtioduced. 

Bat a reviewer should advisedly ooofine 
himself to dealing with the editiou in band m 
the mam , there can be oo hesitation in etating 
that the work of Dr Taraporewalla is one of the 
best introductions to the study of the religion of 
Zoroaster 


J C C 



It 13 Bulletm Na I of Young men’s Indian 
AssooaQon Education Committee 

The author has made a special study of 
the qnesbon of mass-literacy lu India. In this 
book he makes some practical suggestions for 
teaching Readmg, 'This method is commonly 
known as the sentence method ’ Dr Uaey who 
made a study of the perception span and of the 
eye movements was the first psychologis to 
recommend this method The Phonetic ile'hod 
the Word ilethod. the Look and Say Methods feta, 
which have come into vogue m the Western coun- 
tries are mere adaptations of his recommendation 
which are based on the laboratory findings’* (p 47) 
Instead of following the traditional method of 
teachmg the alphabet first he begins with words 
which have a natural setting’ m a sentence. This 
metho<I 13 perfectly psychologicaL But even our 
tmined teasers are afraid of following this method 
And the reason is that they have no practical 
experience m the matter Sir llande tned his 
method m the Central Jail. Nagpur with wondeifnl 
results. II we are to popularise the method we 
must ccn^nco the people If we wish to convince 
the people, the expenment should be tned 
extensively by competent teachers 

But who will take the initiative and who will 
take the responsibihty ’ There must be..practi» 
tog schools. 


by n A Hoser tnlh iuentu-lhree illustrations 
Published by the Oxford Untierstly Press Pp, AA/F 
'■¥496 Price IS# 

The object of this volume is to afford information 
m regard to the Belief and Pnnciples of the 
parvishes as well as to describe their vanous modes 
pf worshipping the creator 

The spiritualism of the Darvishes differs in 
piany respects from Islamism and has its origin 
ip the religious concentions of India smd Greece. 
^ the infonnhhon that the author has been 
(tabled to collect *ogether will be of mneh interest 
(0 the reader Much of this is original and 
paving been extracted from Oriental works and 
from Turkish. Arabic and Persian Manasenpts. 
inay be relied upon as accurate 

It is a valuable publication and is recommended 
to our readers There is no other Eaglish book on 
the subject. 


Frecdok Reltoiot and Ruauii Edited by Zfr 
Q Y Chilnts and Published by Mr. i V 
Wiandarlar Seereiary Prarthana Samaj Bombay 
yp Vh2. 5 Vb« ntfi 'fdojusu 


It is a commemoraboo volume published On the 
pccasioa of the Diamoad Jubdee ot the foundabem 
pt the Bombay Prarthana Samsj It contains 
twelve essays by competent persons Here is the 
pst— 

<i) Worship and Fellowship by J Estlin 
Carpenter In) The Ppsitiep of the Prarthana Samaj 
iD the Religious World by R G. Bbandarkar 
(111) Modenusm in the Church of England by 
J S. BezunU (i«) Theism of EUmanaya. Some 
problems by S Radba Knshnan. (v) The 
Faith of the Brahma Samaj by 0 T Chitnis 
fvi) The Islamic Revival by Mohomed All (vii) 
Judaism by Rebecca Reuben (vuij Bahai Revelation 
(Bahm ^infual Assembly. ^Bombay) (ix) The Ideals 
pf the Prarthana Samai by k V. Bbandarkar Cx) 
^ud^ism and Modem Thought by K A Padhye 
(Xi) The ^ilosophy of t^ ^lanislms by theEditor 
^nd Ixu) Conclusion by V G Bhandarkai 

All the essayshreatbe the spirit of Liberalism and 
to this book we draw the attention of all who 
take an interest in Liberal Religious (deals 

We congratulate the editor on his being able 
to include in the volume an article on Judaism A 
oiviUzation that is directly and indirectly sliapmg 
^d modifying our ideas is inimica' to the 
interests of Judaism An oft- read Scripture which 
pontains uniust denunciations of the expounders 
pf that religion and missionary bodies which 
popolan$ea that Senptura liave succeeded in 
alienating Indian minds from Judaism This is 
deplorable Liberal Judaism is as akin to the 
Theistie movement of India as any other Thcisbc 
Rehgion and should never be ignored by Indian 
Theists as they have hitherto done 

They should make a speaal study of that 
yeligion and Montefiorfs Outlines of Liberal 
Jodaism (Jlacmillan) will give an excellent idea of 
that movement 

ilAllE'H CHAVnilA Ouosn 
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BENGALI evidence of the ju3tno>3 of the claim. Baf 

_ , , e j,menco among younger Bengali poets cornea to 

Datudber Knc.'DA'a By Dr Rvih'ikanMl very littlo unless ono can assign some sort of 
MMierjee. Tlie Book Co Lid Ccifca/fa- 72® importance *0 the group as a whole and in this 

i 6as Second Edition Bciised and Enlarged. connection it can hardly bo disputed that these 
The firet thing that strikes one about this book poets havo not had Acir shire of attentioa and 
IS lU excellent get up and the expressive cover encouragemont. They are too much under t^ 
design which verv ably illustrates the title— TAe shadow of one groat name they muebt^ 

Cry of the Poor The book is a pioneer production to Rabindranath is a colourless, almost misthi^ 
m Bengali Sociological Literature and is indispon- yoM tammonphcc. Th^o rich world conquered by 
sable to the studeut of the realistic econom cs of HabindraaatU will bo lbs lienlago of 
India A glance at the chapter-heads will give an coming after him, to-morrow or in the dismi 

idea of tht, wide field it covers Thus Comparative fiitore Is there any rea&on why a 

Economics. Want vs Luxury, Cottage Industry ts all these gams in language nnd /nspimuon 

Factones and Social Service form only a few of before him, should wastefully throw Inem away 
the many subjects treated by the author The ©sen if U were possible for him to do so and s^ 
work embodies the result of much labonous re- all afresh? The question which matters is whetn« 
search-work and original observation on the part he is going to treat Kabindnnath as a starting 
of the author and IS of the utmost value to poliUci- point or as a culmination Thero 

SUB, scholars and students alike. that a good deal of Bengali poetry of to-day does 

II s read like an echo of Rabindranath varying, u at 
all, in Its degrcoof faithfulness But if there are those 
Kawa Deztali Edited by ^^anndra Deb Poetry is a mero pretty convention for 

Published by Messrs M C Sirkar & Sons the expression of aenimic vapourmgs and l^bmdra- 
Gzlculfa PriM Rs 3 as 8 1927 nath’a meliilluous verse, the prettiest roady-mM 0 

VccaM nr p j c .v, i pattern for them all, there are also others who do 

llessta. IL C Sarpr and Sons the enterprising not feel in a chorus and wnto to a prescnption 

nr?51?m<. vfco illustrate book qj phrase to anyoiie, who cannot rest satisfied with 

of poems. Tlie book under notice, contains 151 niivihiRir th-in .i fresh exnressioo of fresh 

ES 'X m“Us“ b,cl. .n'vKuton mth 

the stuff of tbcip imagmalioD Among these, 

under the caption collection of yereo, tho pcculia 

Wn vti«T? Iff by Mrs Radharam Datta ‘ whose stamp of Mr Majnmdar’s poetio individuality was 
poetic fame (says the editor) even at this stage »“ cjioiM of certain histon^ tbraes 

18 Widely acknowledged” We are howeverrof 

opinion that the collection is not fully repr^. treatment The siluation, the cfiarac‘er 

i»P™’e>neat could have been S knpwn-Nurjehan looking back upon tw 
effect^ For, we did not expect to miss Dwijendra- Romance of her life from the vantage point ot »s 
path Tagore, Bijoychaadra Uajumdar. Nareudra i®®* yigil of Nadirehah ^d his 

Bhatlacharjya and other poets trom this collection at the hands of the ossa sm. th^e are 

Some of the illustrations are no doubt excellent talra-but they are there not for tneir 

but a good number of them could have been own sake but for the sake of the value which mey 

safely omitted It is also regrettable to find that have as a symbol of the poet’s emotional ouMoofc 
the book abounds with execrable printing mistakes Uuder all the reticence and artistic dismtercsteaaMs 
hope that the publishers will rectify ^hicb eeems to cover all personal sensibiWj^ 
these m the next edition It is most likely that the behind the objectivity and the chiselled sileii«3 
wipk will command wide popularity as a nreaen- Pf ^ho technique we can yet guess the unspozen 
tahoa volume because of lU excellent get-np** meditation the hidden cross currents of the poets 

klAWiaTTiM.T D,. XT j .in ^ moods In the present book Mr ilajumdar goes a 

das Chailener N^endranath Basu Guru- gtep further and takes us into his confidence He 

* <& Sons Re 1 gp^ tis own person and admits U3 into his 

intimate world 


Mr Basm late Editor of JBansar*, needs no in- 
troduebon at our hands The book, under notice, 
contains eleven refreshing stones wntten 


Two long pieces howevert furnish the link m 
the transition ^One is Nurjehan and Jehao^r 


, The pnntmg and get up leave and the other Death and Nachiketas ” Bein^ii 
♦i?Z n ® be desired We commend this book to Poet. Mr Majumdar has possibly nothing bat cou' 
tUe Bengali reading public tempt tor the scruples of the specialist for after 

PCS dealing with ‘ Tama and Nachiketas”, he does not 

IvSTK “f‘j ScelSlS, AeXf 

of thS'?”!Xoi’Ve“r blT.aSoE'that’ Mr ^*‘2 jKmm'cSihcs^H^hSs S?celd“d ' iTellh mJ 

out five yeirsago^cavQ tom dwth while the other is a fine dramatic piece ^ 

regaidei Uis second, now before the psychological possihilibes of the 

, now oeiore us, 13 another situabon and the characters are quite successfully 
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exploited Ttiis Tolume contains onl^ twent^five 
poems. But the^ are enoush to fnrnisli additional 
proof of Hr Hajumdar's versatility It is enoagti 
to cite half a dozen titles — An Epicnre of ToucIl 
T o Scbopenhaner, Ealaoabar the iconoclast. Dead 
Love, Dusk out of Season, Moaning of Eioves — 
to give an idea of the range of his inspiration. 

There are people who would consider yersatili^ 
hardly a merit. It might mean no more than 
lack of character. Certainly this reproach cannot 
be levelled at Mr. Majumdar, for beliind the diver* 
sity of topio and treatment, we feel the anthor’s 
possession of a secret store-*an amcre-bartique as 
Montaigne would put it—a doctrine and a view of 
life of which he gives ns many glimpses. Hts 
world 13 Bteeped in a dim crepuscular light. 

Vtti «t7CW», 

itrft I 

He has his yearumg for the sun, for dear-cat 
fsas!s •asisws. 

cwn ««n( 

^ftfn ’MRltn. 

f^vWi «npi I 

Bat It u no longer possible for him to believe 
u the actuality of this sunlit world A dask cat 
of season has descended upon bis vision 
etptm CTt itw mil. 

enfS’lfi'ire Wtl- 

cmt 'tdvi a*n, mti, 

mn ?rfitce >r«ii «ifl 

nirwi ift 
frit 

l[fi Jift 11^ Jim I 

Mr Maiouidar’a poetry is the flower I shall not 
say of evil but of a profounddisauietanddiseDchant- 
mcnt. Ordinary people wiU pernaps miss m him 
beauties of the orthodox and accepted kind— smilunr 
fields of flower and fruit, mild bbsses and trials of 
domestiuty and all the htUa emptiuesses of love 
Pesaimism is a recently leanit emotion and Mr 
Maiumdar is. dccidedlv more modem than the poet 
of complacency As Mr. Hidy once said, *The 
new vale of Tempo may be a gaunt waste in Shale- 
Human soaU may hud themselves in doi>er and 
doscr harmony with external things wearmg a 
Bombenie^is distasteful to our race when it was 
young Tne time seems near, if it has not actaally 
arrived, when the chastened sublimity of a moor, 
a sea or a mountain will be all of nature that is m 
keeping with the moods of the more ttunkrng 
among mankind ” Our poetry will also respond to 
our altered outlook upon life and nature 

wvnh ciwn nTt?* i 

^*1 •av’mw I 

Tin wt*i wsrtw.wtyiwl Tn rfwvi 
, fkn Jtrgtviln tiforan ftvti r 


^!5 IPS 911— nWlil 1— 

*1^ *101 5r?w MtH . 

cti. Si’Ri 5iirf qwtJl I 
Bat this disappointing earth, this broken many- 
hued toy, is for the poet the only thing which c.-,unt3. 
The more it deceives him, the more he clings 
to It ' * 

Cl ifl-w ^ ^fsHni 5l« itfw I 
sift ^1*4.11 I 

f ?n citn m nlicu «iTi 
npict «iiiH 91171 nufsi wtH f 


All this might easily lead to the belief that Mr. 
Majumdar is a philosopher. We must hasten to 
emphasise that he is only a poet He is not going 
to systematise his sensations into an mtellectual 
nnderstandmg of life. He does not ‘ cnticisa” life. 
He merely discerns an emotional quality in it. 

The distinction of Mr Majumdar’a poetic 
mspiraUon is well matched by the disbnction 
of his poetic technique There is between 
hjs }i>sp/r^t}i>s SOTXO ID wiicb h& has 

embodt^ it an essential unity, that is to say' his 
forms are all lustified by hu inspiration. Heis 
not so overwhelmed by Ins emotions as to lose 
sight of the tecbnicol side of his busmesa. Perhaps 
his alM IS the ideal of Mr T S Eliot’s one is 
prepared ior art when one ms ceased to be 
interested 10 one’s own emotions and. cxpenesces 
except as matenal ” Mr Majumdar has oot reached 
this exacting and ratner inhuman standard of 
detachment but between his attitude and that of 
the aaiateur there is all the difference which exists 
between a man who regards poetry as a craft and 
one who regards it os a pose. But in his pre- 
occapation with technique Mr ^lajnmdar di^ not 
make the mistake so common with certain Bengali 
poets of to-day that harmoaioasly combined sounds, 
ptodaciog on our nervoas centres a purely 
sonoroos effect is enough to make poetry Tet he 
recognises that words with certam associations 
arranged lu patterns can make poetry independently 
of definite logical concept* 1 «ill quote just 
one example of hts symbolism A dove is moamug 
in some tree in a listless noon. 


Tlr\X-TI- 

wtrsTOs, 

***1 tit 

wui strsi ■•iiPi’ths 

ttwi wTr^iti iiTi 5tR— f-Kni von j 
VRtS C|9ItS 

III 5’nn ^1— 

55 rm 9it5ti wi ■s’nti ftsi I 


It 13 an evocation not Icss beaubful m its war 
than the picture of Ruth standing la tears anud 
the alieu com 

Finally it would be uugracious to pass over 
the oontabnboa of the publisher to our pleasure. 
Enough has been said to give an idea of the 
quakty of Mr Jlajumoar’a poetry. It is not I pm 
welcome for bemg given to us in a disbncbva 
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form So rarely does one come acrosa a Bengali 
book which will not offend good - taste in some 
way or other that the discreet beauty of this 
volume will come as a very agreeable surprise to 
all lovers of the art of the book The publishers 
deserve our gratitude for strikmt, a note of revolt 
against the drabness of commercial book 
production 


HINDI 


ViDiAPAti Ki Padavau Cotiipilei hy Mr 
Eamkrilslia Sanna Bempun Published btf ike 
Rindx Puslak Bhandar Laiieria Serai Pp XIV+ 
327 

26o ])ad(i8 of Vidyapati are published in this 
edition with short notes on difficult words The 
aim of the compiler seems to be to furnish a 
handy collection of the best songs of the poet 
The introduction deals with the poet and his work 
in a general way As regards the pictures they 
are disappointingly devoid of any art and one is a 
mere copy from a European model The editor 
has to be thanked for preserving the original 
direct of the padas 


Matirah dsimuAVAU Edited bu Mr Knshiia 
mhan Misra ba plb Published by ike Gango’ 
Pustakmala Office Lucknow Pp CCLXIII and 
244 1Q2S 

^atiram Tnpathi is a well known Hindi poet 
of the brajahhasha dialect He belonged to a 
family which has siven the poets Bhnshao and 
Chiotamani He lived at the court of Bundi 
during tho reign of the son of the celebrate 
Chhatrasal Three works of the poet are e^ted 
with occasional notes and they are based on 
several Mss and printed copies The lone mtro 
duction has dilated on all possible i8su<>s in con 
nection with the poet and his poetry The editor 
IS not bund to the defects of the poet who though 
he excelled in the craft according to the R^a 
saslras beked in emotion which is the mainspnng 
of all true poetry This edition is sure to become 
a standard work for reference 


ilAa,^vi AilBau ouh uirkA urcu Eavta Bu 
Umr(U} Singh KartiniKa B^ Published by Jnannrakas 
Mandir i^ihra Meerul 2nd edition Pp 177 
This second edition of the selected poems of the 
celebrated iWu poet is a testimony to bis 
popi^nty His muse was not confined to the roso- 
g^Uen of convention but he breathed a new Jife 
into modern Urdu poetry Thus he created light 
verses on vanous topics of modem life politics not 
excepted. He touched on vanous chords— love 
Humour religion topical events and even Gandhism 
and npn-co-operation , The introduction is useful 
and shows the poet both as a man and an artist. 

, Rahej KA;mAV.^i MtUd by Mr Surendranath 
Ttuan PnbhsM by the Nawal Ktshore Ptess 
Lucknow Pp XLIII+9S 1926 

I“dia knows tue name of 
AMnl Rahim Khan Khan khana, tlie great soldier 
A.^bar But few of us ever suspect 
^ "^^0 editor of the 

present collection was drawn towards the dohas of 


this soldier ffoot even at bis Si.hool going age 
And the result is this compilation for which wo 
cannot thank him too much lUbim is nothing u 
he IS not charming and elegant. lie poured bis 
heart into his work and ha is equally felicitous m 
his delineation of love and life Wo are struck by 
lus catliolicity of spirit, because in Hindi and 
Sanskrit verses ho pays homage to several Umdu 
gods and goddesses He was n so a patron of 
poetry His life and works are described m uie 
introduction There is a reproduction of his 
portrait 


Dehati Ddvita By Mr Shivpujan 
Published by the Hituli Pusiak Bfiandar Lahena 
Serai ^ 226 1926 

Scenes of country life m Bihar have been most 
charmingly depicted m this work The author has 
been tveil advised m using the popular dialect, whicn 
has a peculiar flavour and directness and is ^so 
refreshing when contrasted with the much sanskii 
tised modern Hindi prose. As their dialect, no iws 
do the elemental life affairs of the country lolks 
mtercst us by their foolishness and knavery as 
well as their honest and simplicity We congr^ 
tobte the author on bis success and hope he wiu 
ive us more of such bright stones We Use » 
Jraw his attention to the necessity of oouecuM 
the folk lores m the very words in which they ar® 
debvered. 

^Biiujt la^ Sajutva— Pam I Published 
Iltndt Pusiak Bhandar Lahena Serai, 7520 
Pp 279 , 

In this work are collected the presidential 
addresses of the first fi\e sessions of the Binar 
Provincial Hindi Literary Conferoace, together ^ta 
those of the Chairmen of the Reception Committees 
This 13 surely a useful publioation inasmuch as » 
focuses oar attention on the literary history oi 
Bibar 

Rajies Baso 


II 


TELUQU 

hlcifAuiiAD By Punpanda Appalaswamy 
lisked by V V Bamaswamj Saslrulu d> oons 
Madras Pp 44 1926 

Aq interestmg and well written essay on the 
life of Munammad It would have been more useftu 
at the present time if the tenets of the Muslim 
had lucidly explained and it had been 

ehown how traces of these can be found in 
Christianity and other religions The vanations ol 
docteme in the Koran are not referred to Tne 
hfe of the great prophet is however vividly 
de>cnbed 

B RAMClIAiniRA Rau 


GUJARATI 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of a copyo^ 
the 11th Annual Report of the Mahavtr Jam 
Vidualaja of Bombay We do not review Reports 
We have received several copies of bABAt 
Bhagtad Gita from Kanji Kalidas Joshi They 
are translations of the Sanskrit text into GaiaraU 
Marathi and Hindi and illustrated The renderings 
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ara vail doa=> and thav are sure to be very mach 
ippraciatei by tbe readins public 

RiUATA-w Dj Si^lri Chhoialal Cltandra 
tihctaiir pri ileJ atJ v i5/is/jerf bj the Saeietu for 
E uouragem^ it of Cheap Literal tre Akncdooad 
Cloth bo i ti. Pp 1424 Second edition Prtce 
R> 6 0 0 IVilh 40 colored iUustrations U026) 

This 13 a trauslatiou ol TuU^idas a Ramayana 
m lliadi Looliias to its set up and contents it is 
inarvellouily cheap tor six rupees. Its inlto 
ductoQS are many and compnse a wealth of 
interesting detaiU on tin life of Tulasidas and on 
various other matters connected with the great 
epic. Every Gujarati Hindu, and other Guitfa is 
too should read this work 

SaRAnvOiTa Govun Bp Eiitwnrlal P Shah, Esq 
ua Printed at the Inaiif Bandhu Printing f^ess^ 
Sural Cloth boiii. Pp 120 Price Re 112 0 
(1927) 

Jayadevs Gita Govmd is a literary gem m 
bansknt. It is not poss ble to translate its beauty 
into vernaculars which lack the wealth and tlexi 
hility of Siosknt vocabuUry An existins tran 
elation by liao Bahadur Kesbablal LL Dhniva into 


Gujarati because of the scholarly attainments of 
the translator tries to go as near the original as 
possible The present translation has howevcr^ 
aimed more at easiness cf style than at scholarli 
ness and it may be that those who scorn the 
trouble involved in perusing a scholarly work 
may find solace in perusing an easier work dis* 
regarding its other faults and short commgs The 
work however needs encouragement 

SiusnikAu Aitn CKACBPiMniasniKA. Du 
Lagardaa J Palel Pniiied at the Suryaprakash 
printing press Ahniedabad Cloth bound, [ivilh 
picturea.) Pp 100 Price Us 2 {1020 
\ The romantic story of how a teacher fell in 
love aith his pupil a princess and was ordered to 
be executed by her father on discovery of it and 
how ho was reprieved on singing fifty slokas one 
m bo mountM each of the hfty steps teading to 
tho execuuoa platform reciting his undying love 
for her is versified by Ktvi Bilban it has i een 
(raD<datGd into English in his inimitable way bv 
Sir Edwin Arnold and Mr Patel has attempted 
re-tellmg it in Gujarati verse. He has in doing so 
supplied a want 


OmiKENCY AND PRICES IN INDIA* 

By PROFESSOR J C SINHA D Sc 


post war literature on currency is a 
A tjolumtoous one Esea in lad a many books 
on the subject hare been issued in recent years 
Unfortunately mo«t of them cover tbe samo 
ground Oaestions of currency history and theory 
which have been authoritaOvely dealt with are 
often introduceil merely to increase the bulk of 
somo books iho present volume also is not 
entirely fiea from ih s defect 

The book is div ded into three secboos Part I 
contains a histoni^l s irvej of Indian cnnency 
fiOTi 1S06 to 19 \> This sutject has dealt 
with by many writers but our authors have des 
cntMvi more fiiUy than any other tho gold move- 
ananf *ir *(nAu' abYnnr Ahr dhrrfiru'avrtj'oif •■‘•he 
laat century and how it was suddenly shelved 
in \S74 

W o fin I also m th » uart an interesting acco int 
of tho H port of tho Mansfield Comm sson Ihe 
reasons whi h led tho authonties to sit tight over 
tins report and take no action is according to 
out authors one of tho unexplained ri votencs c! 
lha history of Indian currency (p &) ThMigh 
DO om al explanation has been "ivto the chief 
cbstavl<. to the accepfimee of the Kepoit appears 
10 have be a the almost coatinuoua fall m the 
vafua of siW r wni h began from the year lSb7 
Inadeutally the authors tell us that this was the 
first currency comraissioa appomt^ by the 

* ^nenrj and Pncf* n /jfmbyV C Aakil 
and S. k Muranian. tl> B. Taraporevala Sons i 
Co Bombay l? 7 pp xvi+otO Ine iis. H) 


Government of kdix. As a matter of fact how 
ever a currency committee was appointed as 
early as 1787 by the government of Cornwallis 
which took oral and wiitten evidence in fndia as 
described m a paper read at tlie e ghth meeting 
of the In lian liistoncal Records Lommission at 
Isdiote in 19da 

Part n of tie book is deioted to a study of 
Indian pnccs Here t e authors are mamly on 
nev ground Tho section opens with a study of 
index numbers India Office Memorandum of 
tPooSl and Bubscuaent index numbers of Indian 
prices are bnetly examined. But there is an im 
portant omiss on The authore have not mentioned 
the recent andei numbers .published m the Jhimh.v' 
Labour Gazette and in the Indian Trade Journal 
Calcutta. It IS true that these relate to prices in 
Bombay and Calcutta and do not give a very 
accurate idea of tbe general price level throughout 
the connti} But it should be remembered that 
OilcHUa index numbers aie regularly nuoted 
m the uonthlit bulletin of the League of Nations 
for representing pnce<haages in India 

The study of pnee levels is followed by the 
study of prices of individual commodities like nee 
wheat, sugar tea, cotton jute, coal and oilseeds. 
The auUioca active at certain concluiions, which 
ate open to criticism 

The pneo-hutory of <asar, they teJ us. is 
one of the moat ilium nating illustrations of what 
a poity of determined protection can achieie 
(nl to) The auUiors gravely tell us that the 
a It. between the coat of production here 
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and that abroad, should bs bridged by an adequate 
piotettive duty, (this difference amounting accord- 
ing to theui, to the paltry figure of 76‘'/9 in 1913) 
although the theory of equaliaing coats has been 
discorded eTen m Amenca, irhere it vtaa liriit 
proclaimed as the true principle of protection 
The reason assigned is equally cunoo*,— the 
infancy of the industry 1 ’ 

Nor can one support the authors’ contention 
that the Indian coal industry requires protection, 
which in their opinion deserves to be strengthen- 
ed a good deal more, if it is to become an active 
force in stimulating our other indostnea When 
it 13 remembered that our coal production exceeds 
our consumption, the case for a prohibitive import 
duly becomes stronger stiU” (pp 239 210) Oae 
fails to see how by a protective import duly on 
foreign coal the Indian coal industry can be made 
an active force in stimulating our indnstiies.* 
lor ay the TanfT Board has pointed ont all 
measutcs uhich tend to raise the coat of fuel are 
prejudicial to indoslrial development” 

Nor ^n one aiccept the authors’ view that ‘ the 
prices ot ludea, like those of lute, are determined 
by Its (sw) moaopsbshc supplie-, " (p 228) The 
ciscal Comuuasion has pointed out the dangers 
of such apparently wel entrench^ monopolies 
“iicTeir year^ the ,, address of the 
Chairman of the Indian Jute Hills Association 
oiatauis some remarks about possible competition 
l*‘i debatable grounds 

Indian hides has always been Central Eurooe 
^ Germany Apart from oompetiUon 
with forcikD hides in those markeM there w now 
produce, which 
and nskof detenoration 
'oyagts and which can ^ sold very 
the increased consumption of meat 
The rapid nse of motor transport has also redu^ 
M therefore for hidw ^ 

in“ “t.fiSf&'K.aS "" 

Iho^Tamtion *1"“ level fo. India, aa account^ of 
flS?i *’".'■‘^5 between 18GL and 1920. 

S vn& relation between currency 


national market, suen as siher, copper, wheat, 
cotton have about the same gold price the world 
over transportation and taxes aside no matter 
whether the quotaLons are m dollars, francs, 
pounds or marks On the other hand many 

articles such as alummum goods pottery and 
china ware or specialized chemicals and metallurgi- 
cal products wrhich either do not enter largely 
into mternational trade or whose prices are ad-- 
jus.ted slowly, show a great divergence of go a 
pnees la the several markets of the 
(Depreaated Exchange and IntemaUonal Tiade, 
second edition p 20) 

Even in the case of England the same dispanty 
between sheltered aui unsheltered prices is 
noticeable, as pointed oat by Keynes and other 
monetary theorists . 

The authors have missed the obvious point thsr 
the assumption of special characteristics of the 
Indian pnce-level is not nei,essarv to prove me 
thesis that relative redundancy of currency tor 
short periods was quite likely under the prewar 
system Even the Hilton Young Commission has 
observed the automatic working of the 
standa d is thus not adequately provided for m 
India Under the Indian system contraction is noi 
and never lias been automaUo ” {Report P^* 
16) 

Part III of the book deals w ifb the three 
raised by the Hilton-Young Coaimissjon, ii* . 
standard the ratio (the authors put it as the unit) 
and the Reserve Bank . „ 

With regaid to the first question, the authora 
explain why Indian public opinion has been ov«^ 
wliolmingly m favour of gold standard with a goia 
currency The introduction of such a system m 
India means that India should negotiate for ner 
gold requuements directly with the United ataws 
or through Eugland’ (p 4o3) Tno United biatcs- 
do possess large quantities of free gold the wiia" 
drawal of a part of this gold to India woui^ 
create no credit difficulty ” But the mtioductioa 
of gold currency in India would gno a heavy 
blow to the American silver interest and natural 
wo aro welcome neither as creditors ot our ottm 
gold from England nor as borrowers of surplus 
gold from America.^' (p 454) 
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stacilard and avoids -the difficulties of sold 
currencr . , .v « 

Our authors approve of the CoromissioD 8 
scheme subject to the criticism that the cold 
-eservo should ba located exclusivelv to India.— 
aa opinion, which is held by all Ind an publicists 
We enlorae aUo the corollary to this proposihon 
that the Currency Authority shall do its work 
ot tuyiniS and sclUns cold only in India. (P 47^) 

We wish however that the aithora had 
suwested clo>er huymst and selling rates for 
.gold It IS difficult to understanl why it is 
neces'arj to prescribe the selling rata on the 
bassofp+‘’Q m order to preserve the Bombay 
bullion market although the London bullion 
market is not aBecled by the very close bupng 
and selling rates fixed . by the Bank of 
England £3 Ws 9d and £3 I7a lO'Ad per 
■sId 01 It. » ad fierence ot only 18 n ol 

One fails to see how this gold bullion standard 
may be called a standard at all when gold will 
admittedly vary from its par value by as much 
as 2 3 per cent If a yardstick is sometimes equal 
to 38 inches and sometimes to 36 S inches oo 
scientist would accept it as a standard for measure- 
ment Exactly the same argument applies to 
monetary standards 

It has been suggested that it is a sop to 
Bombay which la unhappy ov t the ISd rate. 

It seems that the powerful Exchange Banks 
which finance gold imcgrts as well as the wealthy 
'buUioa dealers of Western India have been 
appeal by saerfficioe the interest of the country 
as a wboia At the same tune the Reserve 
Banks oblgationto sell gold m India has been 
made a mere pa^ obligation The Bank will 
-ordinarily be the dearest market for gold in this 
coantry The Comm ssions claim that its scheme 
* 13 an absolnte gold standard since gold bare 
are to bo given in exchange for notes or silver 
rupees not (or export only but for any purpose 
ilicport, para 60) is therefore unloonded We 
suggest that our currency authontv should buy 
.and sell gold in Ind a at a reasonable difierence. 
say one per cent Not until this is done can the 
new standard be an improvement upon the old one 
in this re'poct 

On the ratio question our anthors express their 
opiPton in favour of Is. 4d rate mainly on tbe 
gromid that the standard unit of v^ue onco 
fixed must be regarded as sacred and should not 
he changed This is certainly a good principle 
But I** must bo borne in mind that danng the 
currency experiment in 1920 the rate had already 
been changed to 2s gold and the rupee left its 
old moorings as early as 1917 

As to tho sanctity” of the Is 4d ratio the 
following remarks ot the Sialiai which was by no 
means a blind supporter of the Is 6d rate nwy be 
quoted Qiven the fact that since 1914 the 
lateroal purchasing power of each inpee has 
been reduced by about 3o p c. the claims of 
muity as far as outstanding contracts entered into 
before tho war are concerned would seem to 
dormand a fixation of tho rupee at a nanty 
hatiar Iran that which obtained before the nar’ 
II 3 Statist Sept 11 lO’Gi 

In th 3 connection our authors strangely obeerva 
•that the question of pnee adjustment is a meio 
tru am and not be raised at all (p via) "The 
jwsition 13 that the exchange has lieea deteimncd 


by Ihe authorities at Is 8d since October 192-1 
and that steps have been taken to maintain this 
rite by coalrollrag the internal price-level 
liie fait that these steps have been taken for 
1 fairly long lime for raoro than twojears must 
rtsull in ihe adjmtmtni of the intrmaf price feiel 
utlh ifu uorldprue Uiel (p. 513) (italics are ours) 
This admission cuts the ground on which most 
of the arguments for Is Id rata are based 

We now pass on to the last question discussed 
in the bo s ft the problem of the Beseivo 
Bank The a ilhora support the view ot tho 
majority of tho Ciirrencv Commission that a 
separate Reserve Bank is desirable for India. 

Doubts have been raised that Ihe amount of 
rediscounting to be done m India being small the 
Reserve Banic will not be a paying concern Such 
doubts are wholly unfounded The sole right of 
note-issue the free deposit of Government balances 
and tha compulsory deposit from the scheduled 
banks will give the Reserve Bank sufficient funds 
which, even if employed at a very low rata of 
interest will bring a handsome profit 

Our authois nehtly oppose the special preference 
to the shareholders ot tho Imperial Bank m 
subsenbiog to the capital of the pioposedbank 
The Commission recommended that the Impenal 
Banks shareholders should be given the first 
oppoTtnoiiy of subsenbiog for tbo capital stock 
of the Reserve Bank The Bill provides for dOpo 
of the capital to be eubsenbed by fhe Imperial 
Bank as an icstitntion and not by its individual 
shacebotdera This has led the Esebauge Banks 
to ask that auolher thirty per cent of (he rapital 
sbonld be reserved for the scheduled backs nhose 
head offices are registered la India or the British 
Empire If any such preference is conceded the's 
seems to be no reason For makicg any distinction 
between tho Bnt sh and the Foreign Banks included 
10 tbe First Schedule of the Bill 

Tho basis for this preference therefore requires 
examination It has been said that the Impenal 
Bank deserves some consideration as a sort of 
compensation for its alleged sacrifice for it is 
going to be depnved of the greater part of the 
Government balances We are further told that the 
Bank baa been compelled to open a large number 
of new branches which do not pay 

Bat It may be noted that the Imperial Bank la 
not going to lose the prestige of being the custodian 
of Oovemment funds It will act aa the sole agent 
of Ihe Reserve Bank at all places in Bnti^li India 
where there isa branch of tho Imperial Bank and 
CO branch of (he Reserve Bank The fact (bat 
substantial Government balances will still be kept 
IQ the Impenal Bank will give it suffiuent 
prest ga in ihe eyes of the public How valuable 
this pnvilege is may be realised from tha fact 
Uiat some Indian banks were anxious to have 
Oovernmeut balances even by depositing adequate 
amount cf Government securities 

Dunns the last war a Bengali Zammdar of 
some education withdrew all hia money iicm the 
disinct loan cffice and deposited itmihelcral 
Co-operative Central Bank on the ground bat the 
latter was a Government institution If such, ha 
the prestige of a co-operative hank the privilege 
of bavirg Government balances which the Impenal 
Bank will still enjoy must be a valued one 

it may also be sa d that a consideiable pait of 
the Krseive Banks talsnccs kept in tbe Impcral 
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Bank will ba frea of interest (aoa the Second 
Schedule of the Bll) The restrictions on the 
nctivities of tlia Impenal Bank capocully on 
foreiffn exchanse business are also ecuns to bo 
removed These aro suffleient compensations lor 
its alleged sacrifices ... ». 

As to the maintenance of unprontablq branche*! 
it is difficult to believe that a considerable number 
of them 13 really unremunerative Tho cJiicf 
difficidty of bankers m the mofuasil is towt 
sufficient deposits at a low rate of interest The 
Imperial Bank has not to face this difficulty Thcro 
18 no reason why its branches should rema p 
unremunerative after the first few years of their 
establishment, unless the administrative ^an^ 
there are too heavy We think therefore ^at the 
proposed preference to tho Impenal Bank in 
BubscntiDg shares is uninstified The case for 
preference to Exchange Banka is weaker still 
The loint Select Committee of both Houses of 
the Central Legislature whicli recently met m 
Bombay apparently solved this question by advo 
eating a state bank without share capital Tho 
arguments advanced in favonr of tins sclieme are 
firstly that the Reserve Bank as proposed by the 
Government will not command public confidence. 
Secondly the profits earned by the Bank m 
draliDg with Government moneys should eo to 
the State and not to the shareholders Lastly it 
18 ^oblematical whether a capitalist owned bank 
would serve the interests of indigenous trade and 
commerce 

It cannot bo denied that the Government 
management of currency m this country bae been 
on the whole a failure We doubt whether the 
control of credit and currency by a Stale Dank of 
India would fare better We fail to see bow a 
directorate independent of Government control can 
be formed if the State is to be directly responsible 
lor the institution It is curious that our pohti 
Clans who were most vocal against state control of 
currency are now the loudest in praising the 
virtues of a State Bank involving as it does state 
control of currency and credit 

The argument that a state-aided bank will not 
command as much public confidence as a state- 


oicnfd lank is not a sfrons one The Indian 
public lias full confidence as to Hie financial 
BotveDCV of file Imperial Bank and llicro is no 
reason why the Rc erve Bank will not command 
the same confidence The truth appeare to iiQ 
the other way alioiit As Sir Ilenrj 
rightly observes Ilislorj furnibhcs abundant 
proof that Hie control of cential banking msti 
tutions 18 moro soundly exercised bj 
citizens Umn by Governments (Cconoinic Journal 
June 1920) , ... . _i 

As to tho argument that the profits of the bank 
dealing with Oovemment moneys shouid go jo 
Hio State it may bo said that in tno Reserve Ikink 
Bill, provision has been made for a verv moderate 
dividend to the shareholders and tbc lalanco is to 
be paid to tho State As inlerfet will have to W 

E ld on the debentures o! the proposed stale^wnw 
nk we doubt whether this latter iDStituuon 
wonid bring moro profit to tho GovernmCDt « 
peci^ly when it is reroembered that the 
ment of a state-owned institu ion is apt to ^ 
extravagant especially m India. i n ..t- 

The question whether a capitalist owned 1^* 
would serve Hia interests of Jnd genous traae 
depends ulbmatcly on the shareholders Jt 
inajonly of them is unsympatbebc to Inui^ 
interest mdigcoous trado may not get aaequaw 
facilities But there is no ground for tm» 
assumption The real reason why the 
Bank IS advocaf^ is that Indian publmists aw 
afraid that the Bank may be controlledby Europ«® 
capitalists who it is apprehended have no 
sympatliy for Indian trade and indnstnes it 
difficult to suggest any practicable measure w 
allay this suspicion except to ask patnotio iBniaJ?* 
to invest m the shares of the Reserve Bans 
altlioogh t le yield will he low 

To conclude the book before us contains s 
mass of useful mformation on Indian currcn^ 
and prices and its value to the student wouio 
be much enhanced by condensation and 
out of matter not essential to the arguments of the 
authors 


THE PEOBLEM OF POLITICAL REPKESENTATION IN INDIA 

Bv PROMSSOK OURMOKH NIHAL SIVGH 


B'-nares Btndu 
I 

OLITICAL prophets of the 18th century 
had become so much disgusted with the 
workings of autocracy in its vanons 
forms and distance had lent so great a charm 
to tiro pictnre of the Athenian democracy of 
Hie Penclcan Ago that they began to regard 
democracy as^tbo one panacea for all human 


Unttctsiiy 

ills And though the actual working of 
democracy has not fulfilled tho high es 
pectations of its early admirers and has even 
disappointed some of its sincerest friends » 
IS sliU regarded by the vast bulk of the people 
all OTcr tho globe as the best form ol 
government 

Domocncy is of two kinds of Hie direct 
typo and of tho rcprosentativo character Direct 
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democracy certainly appears more desirable 
bat it i3 also more diScalt of acbieTemcat 
In fact, it requires a very high standard of 
development among the people The people 
mast poasess a high senao of civic respoosi 
bihty a safScient knowledge and understand 
mg of local people and local problems and 
a considerable amount of political education 
if they are to work the institution of direct 
democracy sucoessfally And so far all 
attempts to introduce it in large countries 
have proved abortive D rect democracy may 
be possible in small city states or counUies 
like Switzerland but it is impracticable m 
plac 3 like America Russia or India. The 
Hussian experiment is without a shadow of 
doubt, a complete failure from this point of 
view The attempt to introduce direct 
democracy has actually resulted >o the 
introduction of indirect representation and 
of anrespousive autocracy at the top Thve 
IS ineritable in a large coaotry When the 
number of citizens exceeds a few ibonsand 
and when the inhabitants are scattered over 
a large area and cannot all be gathered in a 
big hall or a square to deliberate and to 
register their decisions one way or tbe other 
some sort of representation becomes indis 
pensable It may be mentioned here in 
parenthesis that initiative and recall cannot 
solro the complicated problems of to day 
As pointed out by Professor Laski — 

ior what is as a rule urcent m the issues 
11 ey raise is not the simple desirability of affirma- 
tive or negative ie«ponBe but tbe much more 
complex question of tl e desirability of a particnlar 
^lutioD Stated in all its complex statutory terms. 
The diffloullj m i&ct, vih ch direct goverament in 
volvcs 13 the final d fflculty that it is by its 
nature far too crude an instrument ito find room 
for tbe nice distinctions inherent in the art of 
government 

And if a direct and responsible svsteio of 
representation is not accepted because that 
will concert direct democracj into indirect 
democracy— a senes of federations has to be 
ananged as in Ru’ssia or in iliss Follcts 
scheme the result of which is the adoption 
of indirect election— from the local to the 
city or district group from the city and 
district groups to the provincial group from 
the provincial groups to the national group 
and in some cases from the national groups 
to the Imperial or international group The 
members of the group at the top have really 
no Jiving connection with the member* of 
the local group at the bottom and thn> fed 
no sense of responsibility to the people at 
large. 


The defects of indirect elections are 
quite well known m India and may be des 
cnbod iQ the words of the authors of the 
Montagu Cbelmstord Report. While criticising 
the systain of doubly ludicect elections m 
force under the Morley Mmto scheme the 
Autbora observe 

There is absolutely no connect on between tbe 
snppos^ primiry voter and tie man who sits as 
hia representative on the Icrislative council and 
the vote of ths supposed primary voter has no- 
eff .J, upon theproce dings of the leg slative council 
In such c fcumstancas tli^re cm be no re pon eibility 
upon and no political education for the people 
who Dommilly ezercis'* tbe vote 

The system of indirect elections wa?- 
tned iQ the United States of America for 
nearly a century and a quarter and was in 
the end discarded in 1913 as it proved in 
juTious to the local life of the States It 
introduced national issues into local politics- 
and vitiated the whole local atmosphere 
For large countries like India then direct* 
democracy is altogether impracticable and 
resort must be bad to repiesentative demo- 
cracy 

II 


In representative democraev attempt 19 
made to create an Assembly which is, so to 
speak tbe nation in miniature As far as 
possible all sections of the people and 
especially all political interest* and opinions- 
should be represented in proportion to their 
strength 10 the country and in particular 
care should bo taken that minorities are not 
placed absolutely at the mercy of the 
msjonty but are allowed an adequate oppor- 
tunity of loflaencing tbe decisions of tbe 
Assembly Several systems have been 
devised to give proper representation 
to mioonties but before referriug to them, 
it IS necessary to discucs the basis on 
which representation should proceed Re 
presentation may be on territorial basis on 
communal lines on the group pnociple or 
on a mixed basis One of these has been- 
tulod out by the 'Western people as inimical 
to responsible or self government On the 
other hand representation on communal 
ba 1 * 13 regarded by a large number m 
India as an inevitable and even ahealtby 
stage in the development of a non political- 
people The authors of the Montagn Chelms 
ford Report demurred strongly to this view 
They wrote — 


Dut when we 
government impl es 


consider what 
and how it w as 


lespODs ble 
developed 10 
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one And there is really no controversy on 
the point. Every one realises that the 
Assembly will be guided by enlightened 
opinion o! the particular community m 
matters aifectiog that community alone And 
in purely religious and social matters a 
composite state cannot afford to take tho 
initiative or to have a positive policy of its 
own except that of perfect neutrality 
impartiality and toleration 
IV 

After reading the defects of communal 
representation which are so clearly and 

in such a masterly manner described in 
•the Montagu Chelmsford Report ono is 
strongly tempted to ask Was it then 
to kill the budding spirit 'of Indian nationality 
and *0 give no chance to the development 
of self governing institutions in the country 
that !klr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
recognised the principle of communal 
representation and made it a part and 
parcel of their scheme of reforms ? And 
it becomes very ditScuU for one to answer 
the questieu in the negative especially la 
yiew of the following lines written by 
them by way of anticipation — 

The British Goveromeat is often accused of 
div ding men in order to govern them But if it 
mtiQecessanlT divides them at the very moment 
when It professes to start them on the road to 
govermng themselves it will find it difficult to 
meet the charge of being hypocritical or short 
•sighted 

In any case one cannot help regretting 
that the authors of the Report and oar 
gurdian the British Parliament were not 
.strong and wise enough to 'ay no to all 
representations for the recognition or ezteo 
sion of communal representation As to the 
ress<fos girea fry ibe jvrisf satb<rrs /»?r ft^ir 
inconsistency it is not neces'aiy to say 
much except that it is a case of adding 
insult to injury With what ingenuousness 
do the joint authors ask 

**IIo\v can wo say to them (ihe MuhammadaDs) 
that wo rfgaid the decision of 1909 as mistaken 
that Its retention is incompatible with progress to 
wards respon'iblo govemment that its reversal 
A\ ill eventually be to their benefit, and for these 
reasons wo have dec ded to go back on t ’ 

At any rate let us hope that the authors 
ot the next report on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms will bate the courage to tell tho 
truth to any communily that is still short- 
sighted enough to ask for 'pccial reptesen 
tation for itself and that tho results of the 
actual working ot communal representation 


Since 1920 would have made the people of 
India wise and strong enough to refuse tb 
Laro anything to do with any scheme of 
reforms which is based on the evil system 
of communal representation 

Since the point has been raised in thg 
present day controversy on the subject, it 
may be mentioned in passing that even thg 
authors of the Montford Report did not feel 
pledged to support tho Muslim claim for 
separate representation m provinces in 
the Muhammadans were in a majority They 
wrote — 

But we can seo no reason to set up communal 
representation for Muhammadans m any provmce 
where they form the maionty of voters. 

And to grant them special representation 
in provinces like Bengal andthe Pnnjabaod to 
Ignore the claims of the Hindu Minority therein 
was not only wrong but very unjust 

FavomiUsia with on© is almost always 
sure to lead to injustice with others 

V 

In the Vfesletn \7oild two piinmplss 
are fighting for ascendancy in connection with 
representation Tbegroup principle is makiog 
strong assaults on the supremacy of territoriM 
representation In India economic groups 
ate still nebulous and unorganised though 
certain religiou* social socio economic 
educatioual and commercial groups are 
becoming important and deserve separate 
representation But still the terntonij 
interests are overwhelmingly great Land 
IS still the chief asset of the people The 
Indian is still very much of a fixture to the 
soil and is averse to migration Under these 
circumstances representatiDn must be ba^d 
very largely on the temtonal principle- Un 
the other hand the organised group life must 
bo given its due share of repreaentatioii 
And the religious groups as groups, as 
organised entities should be given represen 
tatiou in the same way as a University or 
a Chamber of Commerce is represented at 
present As stated above the legislative 
assembly should bo the nation in miniature 
and if religious groups ex st in the country 
they should be given proper representatioii 
I recognise the necessity of representing the 
religious point of view m the Indian legiSi 
latures at tho present lime — as so called 
religion plays a very important part in the 

* people With the modernisation 

of India religious groups will cease to bo 
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as impoTtaat as they ace to day, theu theic 
representation can be redaced or even done 
away with Bat as Ion? as they continoe 
to exist as organised entities and play an 
important part in the life of the nation they 
have a right to be represented on the legis 
latuccs 

VI 

It IS thus a combination of territorial and 
group representation, with the territorial 
in the ascendance, that seems best sailed 
for India at the present stage of its develop 
ment and which offers a rational and 

scienbfie solntion for the comtnnnal difficulty 
which IS dominating the situation to day 
There is one other point that needs mention 
in this connection it is the division of 
constituencies into urban and tnral as has 
been done in some provinces in India as 
for instance in the Punjab Representation 
of Agncaltural and Industrial interesU as 
such IS perfectly legitimate and a provision 
has already been made for their representation 
m the above scheme >Q connection with 
group representation Bat to divide the 
neighbouring people, and to Iintc together 
men totally unknown to each other as has 
been done in creating the urban and rnral 
conslilnencies m the Fanjab is absolutely 
unjaetifiable In some cases specially urban 
representation is reduced to a farce as for 
instance, m the case of the urban Sikh 
constituency How can ono person know 
the needs of voters situated as far apart as 
Ambala on one side, Rawalpindi on tho 
other and Lyallpur on the third ’ And what 
are the points of contact after all between 
say, the voters of Amritsar and thoso of 
Lyallpur town ^ And how troublesome and 
expensive an election campaign is bonnd to 
be in such a case ? And who are after all 
the representatives sent from the rnral con 
slituencies ? Are not several of them town 
dwellers, and some of them even members 
of that much derided class, the Indian law- 
yers ? And are the money lending 7amindars 
greater friends of the rnral population than 
some o! their own relations working, may be, 
temporarily in tho neighbouring town ? Under 
such circumstances one cannot wonder that 
a British publicist accused the Fanjab 
Government of gerrymanderiDg * 

In any case it is earnestly hoped that 
when tho sv*tem of representation is revised 
in the neat future, this unnatnral and an 
fortunato distinction between niban and 


ratal constituencies— la a country where few 
towns have any urban life or peculiarly 
urban interests to protect and where there 
IS little danger of agricultural classes being 
)o a minority — will be removed and each 
province will be divided into more natural 
and rational constituencies 
VII 

The work of dividing the country into 
constituencies is a very important difficult 
and a delicate one and one which must oe 
performed with a due sense of responsibility 
and honesty Unfortunately, an electoral 
system admits of manipulation and a govern- 
moot, if selfashly inclined, may arrange tho 
seats m simh a way as to place its opponents 
10 an unfavourable position This process 
of manipolatioD is koown by the namo of 
‘gcttymaudeiing —an expression which on 
gmated in America, where this evil was 
greatly prevalent at one time On the other 
band democratic principles require that the 
electoral system should be such as to enable 
the legislative assembly to embody the 
opinions of the majority and the mmonty 
on the great l^sQes of public intorcat,’ and 
to connect the voters in a real and living 
manner with the government in power 

It 18 held by several eminent writers on 
the subject that the electoral areas should 
be large each returning not one but several 
member^, so that minorities may receive 
adequate representation There are some 
among them who would make the consti 
(nency as large as an Indian province or 
a small country like England so that even 
a small and scattered minority may act to 
getber and poll enough votes to return a 
member Large mnltiple member cousti- 
tneocics have been gaining popularity in 
recent times in the West And in 
order to make them useful for minority 
representation various methods like those of 
limited and cornmnnal voting, or tho two 
types of proportional representation — have 
been devised The one which is favoured 
most at present is the system of proportional 
representahon of the single transferable vote 
type 

Opinion IS divided among experts as to 
the merits of proportional representation 
Tiiosa who favour it stress the importance of 
giving representation to minorities and making 
the assembly a nation in miniature in the 
true sense of tho term Thoso who oppose 
it emphasise the necessity of maintaining the 
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the \rorld ■we cannot take this view In the 
earlier form ivhieh it assumed in Enrcpe it 
appeared only when the temtonal pnnaple had 
vanquished the tnbal principle and blood and 
reliffion had ceased to assert a rival claim vnth 
the State to a citizen’s allegiance Wo condade 
unhesitatingly that the history of self government 
among the nations who developed it and spread 
it through the world, is deasively against the 
admission by the State of any divided allegiance 
against the State’s arranging its members in any 
way which encourages them to think of them 
selves primarily as citizens of any smaller onit 
than itself 

The principle of communal representation 
was carefully discussed and strongly con 
^emned by Mr Montagu and Lord Chelms 
ford m their classic report on Indian Con- 
stitutional Reforms, aud it would not have 
been necessary to examine it here to day if 
they had been strong enough to act up to 
tteir convictions and had followed the 
dictates of reason and experience. But the 
fact that the Reforms of 19i9, instead of 
discarding communal representation greatly 
■extended its application and that one big 
community id India— the Muslim commuoity 
—still continues to clamouc for it and that 
tt forms a centre of fierce controversy in 
the country makes a dispassionate considera 
tiOD of it absolutely essential 


III 

Tho greatest defect of communal repre- 
sentation one which is fatal to the growth 
«f Indian nationality and self governin-*- 
institutions in the country, is that it makes 
tho people think of their differences and 
divisions and prevents them from acqumne 
the citizen spirit As pointed out by tho 
uontaga Chelmsford Report and as illustrated 
by the expenenco of tho past few years and 
tho stale of affairs in the country to-day 

cl-vsses means the 
otSr 2nd against each 

or Jl' t 2 pondenng 

among the 

and the Indian ^tUo^al Congress ml 91 G 
^ persons amoDgat 

us la day, who hug themselves with tha 
comtoiling belief tbatconiinunal reprcscalatioa 

1»5 » crop »1 


tboms and the words of the joint authors of 
the Montagu Chelmsford Report ought to pjove 
an eye-opener to them Communal representa 
hon is like a deadly poi'oo which once 
introduced into the system spreads itself 
over the whole organism and eats away the 
vitals of the body Like the snake it has 
to be killed as soon as it is bom , if allowed 
to survive, it works havoc, as it has already 
done in almost all parts of the country It 
has killed the delicate and young plant of 
Hindu Moslem Unity and has created com 
munal tension all over the country Those 
persons who were prepared to drink from 
the same cup are breaking each other’s heads 
and calling each other ugly names And in 
a cosmopolitan city like Calcutta we have 
the spectacle of bloody riots lasting for days 
at an end and the unholy sight of the burn 
log of temples mosques and Gurdwaras ' 
Communal representation has strengthened 
and spread the communal mentality Com- 
munal spirit is nfo in the country and 
everywhere one hear* of Tanxxin and Tahhg 
Sangaihin and Ifo/jaii; Dais National 
organisations are wilhenng away for lack o* 
interest and support, but cominanal organisa 
tious are multiplying and attracting crowds 
of snpportcrs Ono by one the national 
leaders are succumbing to the intoxicaliOQ of 
the commuD'iI vaccine and one docs not know 
where tho process will stop if things aro 
allowed to drift for long 

Communal representation is, however, not 
only injurious to tho growth of tho citizen 
spirit and tho development of self governing 
iDStitutious, it IS leally harmful to the 
progress of tho community whoso interests 
it 'ocks to protect As pointed out by the 
authors of tho report on Indian Constitntional 
Reforms — 

A miQonty which is given special reproaent 
aUoD owing to its -weak and bawkwanl stale la 
positively enoounged to settle down into a fcehc* 
of satis&ed security it is under no inducerocnt to 
educate and qualify itself to make good tho gronud 
which It has lost compared with tho sUocfP-f 
majority ’ 

Another defect of communal representa- 
tion I* that under it * tho givo and take 
which is tho Cbsenco of political life is lack 
ing There is no inducement to the one “ido 
to forbear, or to tho other to exert itself 
Tho communal system stereotypes eiislmg 
leklsous’ On the olher hand, under a 
system of common electorates there i* 
chanco for the development of good will 
tolcialion towards each other, fnendly fc®*' 
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iDgs aod rolahoos, regard for each oilher’s 
wishD desire to studr each others needs 
and effort to please each other There i» an 
opportuDity, at anj rate, for the growth of 
the citizen spirit, which as has been shown 
above, is so essential for the derelopment of 
self government in the country 

Honever, there le one faodameutal point, 
which i!> almost always ignored m contro 
vorsies on the subject, and to which I wish 
to draw special attention Cornmnnat menta- 
lity has got so tremendous a hold over os 
that we cannot imagine a sphere where 
there are no diusions on communal hnes 
Because differences of religion have been 
made the basis of social and other distinc- 
tions wo have tahen foe granted that they 
mu<:t also bo made the basis of political 
representation If differences of religion 
matter so much in other spheres they mast 
matter in politics as well ' And drugged 
with this mentality we have never made 
any serious effort to find out what 

ozacU) aie our communal difference» m 
politioa My conviction is formed after 
careful study'-that in politics, in things 
that matter in politics out differences do not 
fortunately run on communal lines aod it 
is only our communal moutality that is playing 
costly tricks on us which has created a 
sort of mirage before our eies and which 
makes us see differences where there ate 
really none ' 

Let us examine the differences among 
Indians on important political qucstioos. say 
on the need and kind of self goveromeot on 
the need for state help to industry and 
agriculture on the maintenanco of law and 
order, on the dosirabilitj of the Indiaoisatioa 
oi army and other public services on (be 
qucahoQs of taiiffs and transport on cdu 
cational development m the country, on 
'c.wAary nui k boVt ol uVner quv» 
tious that come up for decision before the 
Legislative Assembly or a provincial Conoctl 
I make bold to assert that on none of 
the'© opinion is divid<’4 in the coun^ on 
communal lines. And I cite tho page» of 
^e proceedings of the Indian Legislative 
Council and the Assembly in support ol my 
statcuieuL There are, however two qaestion;, 
which are generally pat in a different 
^te^ory — (i) the question of the distn 
buUon of loaves and fishes and (ill the 
measures dealing with the peculiar problems 
of a p-articular community, like the abolition 
of Sail, the legali log of widow re-mamage^ 
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management of the Qufdwaras, etc Even 
in regard to those I submit there is really 
no communal difficulty 

(i) The question of the services— of tlie- 
distiibutioa of positions and privelleges— is 
no doubt a ticklish one Self interest and 
greed often make persons blind and ua- 
leasonible They caio little for self contra- 
dictions provided they gam their narrow 
selfish ends Those who regard cast© dis- 
tinctions of the type prevalent m South 
India monstrous inhuman and barbaric, for 
selfish ends of their own, begin to justify 
(he Class Areas Dill m South Africa ' 
Those who wax eloquent at the lojuatico 
of excluding capable Indians from higher 
poviliOQS in the country oa grounds of rac& 
and colour and clamour for giving equal 
opportunities to men of all races and shades 
of colour for selfish purposes of their own 
begin to advocate the hlliog of all posts on 
communal grounds ' Wheu it suits their 
purposes they make efficiency tho basis for 
coosUtutiug the services but wEeu it does 
not satisfy their greed tliey give a back place 
to efficicocy and put community in its place ( 
CoiuQiunai greed has really made ua so blind * 
aod uureasooable that wo care very little for 
such self conlradictioQs And we have pushed 
matters to such ridiculous length that even 
admissioos to schools and colleges are being 
regulated on communal lines The zeal 
displayed by persons like Sir Fazli Hussain 
ID affording educational facilities for their 
co-religionists is indeed admirable but the 
methods used are abominable If one 
medical college or one public First Grade 
CoUego is insoBicieut for the needs of the 
province to make provision for another one 
IS not only right bat noble but to keep out 
a superior student, simply because he belongs 
to a pavtical&r community, and to make room 
kor an in'ierior fiknien'i oi anoYner community 
13. to say tho least, oujust Educational and 
oUief opportunities for full deielopment ought 
to be provided for children and adults of all 
caste*’ creed , cimiaunities, colours and races 
and positions and privelleges distributed on 
tho basis of merit and efficiency Such js 
the principlo found by evpenence m the 
•various parts of the world to be mo»t just, 
reasonable and bast suited to the interests of 
coDotry and humanity It hasonly to be 
applied to the case in point — the services 
question m India— and the whole difficulty 
disappears at once. 

(ii) The other matter is a less difficult 
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two party system intact and the need of 
preventing the growth of too many groups 
in the legislature And for this purpose they 
favour the division of the country inta small 
constituencies each returning one member 
only 

It IS not necessary to deal with all the 
merits and dements of the system of pro 
portional representation here because the 
system is in any case, unsuited to Indian 
conditions of the present day It is too 
complex a system to be worked in the 
present ignorant condition of the country 
Even m advanced Western countries it places 
the voters at the mercy of patty organisers 
and diminishes materially the civic interest 
of the voters At any rate for a consider 
able time to come the Indian voter will not be 
m a position to understand the complicated 
nature of the system of proportional 
representation much less will they be able to 
use it correctly and independently On the 
other hand the system of small single- 
member constituencies is very well suit^ 
to the present conditions of the country It 
IS simple and easily comptehonsible and can 
oven be used by illiterate voters What I 
value most in small, single member consti 
tuencios is the opportunity of knowing tho 
candidate for election in a geouino way by 
tho voters and that of knowing the re^ need 
and wishes of the voters by the candidate 
And there is tho farther chance of keeping 


a dose and personal relation between the 
candidate and the voters after the election 
It IS only by keeping up the close personal 
rdation that representative government can 
be made truly democratic If the large size 
of the constitueucy makes the maintenance 
of such close personal relationship impossible 
— if the member is neither well known to 
nor very familiar with the needs and wishes 
of the people — the government of the country 
ceases to be democratic or according to the 
wishes of the people But if along with the 
opportunity of maintaining a close personal 
relation tho voters are given a restricted 
right of recall the danger of tho representa 
tive going against tho wishes of the people 
or that of the assembly getting out of touch 
with public opinion can be almost altogether 
eliminated 

VIII 

A scientific study of the problem of 
political representation in India thus leads 
to the conclusion that the present system 
of communal electorates with the invidious 
and unnecessary distinction of urban and 
rural constituencies should be discarded and 
a system of small single member, common 
(non communal), territorial constituencies, 
tempered with a certain amount of group 
representation, including that of tho organised 
religious groups be adopted m its placo 
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The Pedigree of a Javanese Queen 


mn i, r ‘“ 0* IJevapali 


ori;"e J-reudra Wirio 


rnr ^ 

nvTni5rT!i»iwi<5»iri5Tft irmvvi i 


^ Tins I formerly translated as The lady nam^ 
Tara who was like Tara rGoddess) herself i dauuli 
ter of the arcat king Varmaselu of tho Soma Imcasr 
l^rae the chief Queen of that lord of the eanh 
llul I now pronoso to substitute in tho place oi 
the Krcatkine Aarmasetu of the Soma linca^o t! >. 

U at CTcat king who was tho van daro 
of thc(n\crlike) \arinan family and IclonecdW 
the '^mi liDoaufl. In the compound \arn>a 
fctu the word \arman’ wliicli denotes some 
Uiaily iKsanng this name is cMdently conceived -is 
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a powerful stream for whoso restraint or preserva- 
tion a dam wou'd be a great necessity, king, 
for whom this epithet has been employed, is tiius 
represented la the rnaia support ot the Varman 
family to which ho belonged 

h'rom the above paa>agc it is clear that (1) Uie 
fitherof qaeen Tarawas a king (2) that he bo- 
longed to a Yarman fanulv: and f31 tliat he ■was 
bom in a line known as the Somakula’ Tbe»Q 
three points, as also the fact that the Javanese 
queen lived about the hth century AJ) which is 
the approximate dato of Devapala. a contemporary 
of her son Balaputradeva, are probably suScicntto 
connect her father with the dsTiasly rnlinK over 
Cambodia in this penod tor kings of that dynasty 
bore the surname 'Varman’ and most of them 
traced tlieir pedigree to Kaundinya and Soma or 
styled themselves as lielonmng to the ‘Somaiamsa’ 
(iC C. ilajomdar, 'Indian Colonisation in ihe tar 
East.’ Proaidinnt. Madras Oriewfaf Coufertnee. 1924. 
P. 343). One of the greatest kings of (liiK dynasty 
Jayavarman II, who ascended the throne in 802 
A D hailed from Java Olalay Peninsula)’ and was 
a Buddhi<.t, at least m the beginning of his reign, 
ftinot, Hindu kingdoms m Indo-Chuu,' Indian 
IlisloncaX Qaarlerlu^ lOil pp Cll. G13-IC) The 
pa:>-age in question, therefore, very probably refers 
to the matrimonial teUtionship existing in the 
period between the Varmans of Cambodu and 
the SaiUndras of the )Ialay Pcaiasula. I am not 
awaie whether this SQgge&tion baa been already 
made by any other scholar In any case I talc 
this opportunity to publish my views in (he hope 
that those who aro better acquainted ivith Far 
Lastern Archaeology may be able to throw fresh 
light on this important passage of the Nalanda 
copper plate. 

N 0 hlsrcnnajt. u-a 


Media of Instruction in the United 
Provinces 

\ou have done a picce of useful service id 
drawing attention, in the current number of 
vour loumal. to the liaidship caused to non- 
llinilnstaai Communities in the Uuiled Proviaoes. 
by tho proposal to insist on Uiodi or Urdu as the 
medium of instruction and examinations id tho 
High bchools with clfect from the year 1929 
'ihere are many institiiuons attected advets^y 
by this decision and 1 enclose a copy of a 
r^nracptatinp J Jiavp jaint :tp jiiP Jliwi) Jif Jlicd* 
SchiKil and Istermeduto Education on behail of 
tho Beusah-Tola UiRh School. Benaies City of 
wtuchlam President Nearly lopC. of the pupils of 
tho institution bate Bcngah as their mother- 
tongue and m accordance with the new mle. 
they wili bo compelled to study and answer 
examination papers either m Hindi or in Urdu. 
Owmg to the presence of great centres of pilgn- 
mago m the Provinces, like Benares, Prayag, and 
Ayt^ia. a number ot non Hindustani speaking 
llindus naie settled here and if they cannot 
have the privilege of havmg their own mother- 
tongues rox^ised as the media of instmcticn 
and examination, they can at least be allowed to 
conunuo to use as at present Loglish, which they 
have to learn in any .case. The study of additional 
languages besides the mother-tongue, English and 


sometimes also Sansknt, is not a very educational 
proposition 

F. Sisiivniii 

ibesifrnf, Fruaa/i-rofo I/ip/i Scfiool, Ikiiarcs Cit>/. 

From 

Prof, P. SesJiadn, if a 
P rcsident.Comimttee of SfanaKemcat. 

Bengali-Toln High School, 
Benares City, 

To 

The Secretary 

Bnanl of High School and Inlermcdiato 
Education. United Provinces Allahabad 
No 190 

Dated Benares, the 2Cth April 102G 
Sir, 

On belialf of the Committee of Management of 
tho Bengali-tola High School. I have tlia honour to 
request the Board to exempt this institution from 
the operation of the rulo making Hindi or Urdu 
the medium of instruction in all recognised Secon- 
dary Scliools with clTect from 1929. 

Tho Beogali-Tola Higti School was founded so 
tar back os ISoi to meet tba educational renuiro- 
meots of tho local Indian community Ever since 
that lime, tliescbool has scrupulously avoidedany kind 
of exclusiveness and bas opened its doors to all 
inespcoiivc ot race and nationality, so tliat on tts 
rolls boys of all provinces have always found a 
place But having regard to Uio situation and 
the surroundings of Uie institution in tho City 
Bengali pupils baio always also formed Oio 
majority In fact, at present they constitute 74 ipo 
of the total number Tho introduction as required 
by the ReguJacon of Hindi or Urdu as the medium 
of instnic'ion m classes IX A X will prove 
seriously dctnmental to tho interests of tho Bengali 
pupib and mar the educational progress of the 
Bengali cotamunily here. 

Ifavtog regard to the ^cial circumstances m 
which the Bcugali-Tola School is placed. I am 
compellM to re<mest you to allow us to employ 
English as the medium of lustniaion in 
Uacsee 1\ A X (and also as the medium of 
examiuation at the High School Ezammation 
In fact, any other course vnll render the work 
of the school impossible 

I have the honour to be 
Sir. 

Your most obedient Servant. 

Sd. P Sessjdiu, 

^csiabnl, jicyd Jcdaoi’, 

Benares City. 


Marriage Customs ofSadva Eunbis 

An article on Kadva Eunbis and their awkward 
mamage eustoms has appeared m the January 
issue of the Modem licuew of the current year 
It contains some misunderstandings or mistakes 
Jlie total population of Kadva Kunbis amounts to 
aJiOTt 14 lacs They are found m Gujarat 
f^thiawar. Nimad in Atewar. kevla m Nasik 
provinces and Aurangabad Their 
i/nua ■- ^ j farming but some of them 
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are tradesmen ar*ists mdustnabsts and miU 
owners Up to Samvat 10G6 (1910 AD) the date 
for marriages was announced every ten 
^rom the temple of Goddess Uma at unza. Bot 
after that year the system is being reformed and 
day by day the system of one day marriages is 
dying out In Samvat 1966 one couple 
married on a day other than the one declared by 
the Goddess with the result that the mam^e 
season lasted for 2 months— Vaishakh and Jaisnm 
m that year Three years thence (i e in 1913 
AD) one girl was married in Sardhav a village 
in Kalol Taluka of Kadi Prant m Baroda ^te 
it B Govmdbhai Hath bhai Dcsai the then Suba 
of Kadi Prant (Nayab Divan of Baroda State at 
present) and the noiiee Superintendent Mr 
Kupshankerbhai attended the ic^mage After ^at 
mamage every year marriages have ^en tahing 
place in villages as well as in cities On the last 
Vasant Pancbami two couples of high families 
of Ahmedabad (who took the leading part in 
announcing and receding the date of marmges 
declared from Unza) wero married In kathnwar 
also such marriages have been performed Thus 
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marriages are being celebrated on any day of the 
year And. there seems no possibility that the 
date for one day marriages will be announced 
from the temple of Goddess Uma in tie ensuing 
years of Samvat 19SC (1930 A D ) 

Hia Highness the Qaikwar of Baroda has 
appointed a commission to enquire into the Child 
Ma mag e Prohibition Act and to readjust it 
Many Mucated members of our community (Kadva 
Kunbis) and certain institutions such as Kadva 
Pattdar Hitkarak Mandal have recommended to 
the commission to make the Act more strict to 
give such defaultees some physical punishment 
above fine and to sentence the priest and the 
persons who partake in the marriage Also they 
have recommended that the persons who announce 
the data from Unza should be punished with 
rigorous impnsonment Irom the above facts 
one can see that the custom of one day marriages 
has been removed and marriages take and will 
take place as in other Hindu communities on dates 
snitable to Iwth the parties 

Ahmedatad HmiUAi. Yasantdas Mehta 


GLEANINGS 


Why do we Weep * 

Ycepns le fundamentally an ^express on of 
helplessness we aro told by Ceal K Hevnolds of 
Loss Angeles wnting in The hirnal of \euroU>gj 
and Psychopathology (Chicago) Teats weto onginliy 



\0I^LL\ I:>1A5T3 AeIX 

The> “como into the world to weep and not to 
laugh at the streaks of suonso 


a response to lat KUO or imlaliOD, unpainnk ones 
abiht) to act tut they aro now an efat)orate cocn 
t xfe t dcic ojicd m iho course of a«C3. llo presents 
tins theory in tie following tenas 


Weeping is inmanly cgoisUo whereas laughing 
is nonpaliy social and altruistic. Infants come mto 
the world to weep or at least with that facial es 
prossioa and not to laugh at the streaks of sunnse 
or llickers of a ullow candle Also normally they 
yell vodfeioiisly. We are not for the moment 
concerned wnlh the yell butwe aredeeply mterestod 
m the facial express ons which suggest tears 
Phys ologically the facial expreasion is adapted to 
protccUn., the eyes against irritation and stimulation 
ns well as aga nst increased tension (according to 
JJarwin) and the tears 'if and when they make 
their appoarence) to waskaMayimtantsfrom within 
the lids and to moisten the cornea Now in the 
lower animalB, such as the dog. excessive lach^mal 
secreUon 13 inditativo of (1) fatigue especially from 
prolonged vigilance on behalf of the pack (2) ccr 
ta a d B^d states (3l foreign matter within tho 
lids. All of these conditions are d sablmg from tho 
I unters view jioiDt and also of temporary duration 
Lspccially is fatigue common to all members of Uio 
held at times, and ti e presence of lachrymation is 
probably tho lirst indication to the herd that oao of 
their mcml era 13 on tho Tcrgo of exhaustion and 
needs, relief and forbearance. Now, what holds 
kood for the dog and wolf pack should also hold 
k-ood fo'- our aathropod ancestors, who were also 
kreganous, akurcssivc hunters almost certainly 
carnivorous, it may bo rcmaikcd loo that in 
jawniog evoa without forcible closure of tho cjcs 
teats may bo produced at times— a fact which 
sutiMSts a central onmn for Iho j henomcnon and 
lends some sui port to tho fatigue theory hero 
ootlincJ 

Ilcaco It appears tbit a fnntticn of Ihoaonoiis 
system ongmaliy intended as a tespos^Q to phibt 
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cal disorder has irradually eTolved loto aa expres- 
sion of psjchological helplessness 


markable intelligence and sympathy his songs 
have been rewritten for him by celebrated poets in 
order tliat they shall be of litccarv merit 

Ltlnary Digest 


Highest Paid Chinese Actor 

In the Chinese theater the play is essentuiUy 
the thing and nothing is on the stage that does 
not directly contnbale But decoration becomes 
an csoential owing to the national disposition to 
symbohsm and this is a rather curious fact in a 
country where the stage has no scenery Their 
theater is not imitative and therefore a landocapc 
or an interior is created for an audience by sag 
gestion by emotion and it must be confessed of 
the theater habitue of to-day by drama tradition 



A ProsrECTi\K Cellstial \isitob 
Mci Lon fang one of the highest paid actors in the 
world, who IS reported intending to vi it and 
play m America 

Uei Tan fang, a Chinese yoosg actor lo findog 
favor Vi ith a group of htetary men and a discenimg 
theater public in Peking Altho his celebrity has 
develop^ since the (ail ot the empire n na years 
ago. the plays m which he appears and the 
manner of his acting belong to the Imperial Stage 
tradition, hlei Ian fang limits himsdf to aboot 
twenty i plays and presents each role with le- 


‘ Force’* China’s Only Way 
By force alone can China obtain what is due 
to her it IS now claimed and this is said to prove 



Its A Lo\q 'Wa’i Fwiii Sut^ronii To Cmuowv 

New \oes 

But the Chinese Nationalists m Manhattan and in 
other sections of thia coontiy seem to hate the 
same strong opinions as their fellows in China, 

what a faiJare Western diplomacy has been m 
Chios. )ust as It was previously in Japan \et by 
force in China is not nece sanly meant military 
force we are told, bat force as exerted through 
the political and economic boycott and through 
mob action. 


SotoTing Two Hundred Miles au Hour 
No man ever traveled on the “iirface of the 
earth anv where near so fast as did Major Segrave 
on Daytona Beach Qis official soeed of 2U3 79 
miles an hour b^sts the previous record by 
forty seven miles and his instruments showed 
Ihst at times the was going at the rate ot 211 
miles. 


Mctnetj, os the Battle of Sieed 
(World Records) 

Airplane Bonnett France 8 48 milca per hour 
Jfotor car tfajor Segrave 203 79 „ 

Uailroad Plant System 
ra Florida 120 „ 

Motor-boat, 2Iaple Leaf 
^gUsh bO 

Destroyer U S S Cole 43 7o „ 

Running horse Eoamer ” " 

^encan 1 mile m 1 mm 34* s sec. 

Trotting Hor=e, Peter 

Manning American 1 mile m 1 mm oG’/i sec. 
Running man P Nurmi 

Finland - 1 mile in 4 mm 104 sec. 



V. KHARE 

(18o9 1921) 

Bt JADUIATH SAbKAB 


I 

Y ASUDEV Tatnan Shastri Khare was born 
on 5th An^st, 1858 at the village of 
Gnhagar, in the Ilatnagin dtsinct of 
Bombay He belonged to a family of learn*^ 
but poor and simple Brahman teachers of 
Sanskrit of the good old type which is now 
rapidly becoming extinct Young Vasudev 
however did not take kindly to the ancestral 
way of life Though naturally very intelligent 
and possessed of a keen memory he disliked 
regular work and loved to roam about and 
play with the truant boys of the village At 
this time he lost his father and the bnrdeo 
of sapportiQg the entire family fell upon the 
shoulders of his aged grandfather Habadev 
Appa. The young man acquired a good 
command of his mother tongue read Marathi 
books extensively and even wroto some poems 
and dramatic pieces tc be staged by the local 
amateurs on festive occasions 

When reproved by his grandfather young 
Tasudev used often to stay away from the 
house for days together and range the 
surrounding billy country or lounge about 
the adjoining beach watching the waves of 
the Indian Ocean A small incident now 
turned his career most opportunely While 
pl&ymg naughty pranks at the Sbimaga 
festival he was caught with other village 
urchins and a housewife poured a volley of 
abuse on bis revered grandfatber for letting 
him run wild This set him thinking and the 
boy left his village walked eighty miles over 
the hills to Kolhapur, and set himself though 
penniless, to learn Sanskrit in that ancient 
capital A Brahman student is often given 
free board and lodging by orthodox Hindu 
families that can aHord it, and Khare 
eked out his living by composing Maratbi 
verses for which he had a natural genius 
After returning home he was momed in 
1873 

Goaded by the increased want of his 
family the young husband of fourteen left 
his Tillage for Satara where be joined the 
home-school of the famous scholar Anant 
Acharya Gajendragad kar and devoted bimself 
to Sanskrit stndios, earn ng bis bread by 
9 


Tvntiog for the local Marathi newspaper, the 
Maiiarashtra Mitra In three years he 
mastered Sanskrit grammar literature and 
logic. Next be migrated to Poona in search 
of work and was taken loto the New English 
School recently started Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
one of the foundor!* of the school, became his 
fnend for life and in 18S0 secured for IChare 
the pa»t of Sanskrit teacher m the High 
School of Miraj 



II 


It was at Miraj that Khare s life s work 
was done. Here he lived till death serving 
the school on a monthly salary of Rs 30 
which rose to Rs 45 after 32 years of 
service One of his former pupils thus writes 
his impressions about him 


As a teacher his impressive personality and 
etodition at once commanded the respect of his 
students Uis manner ihoush outwardly strict, 
was characterised by that milk of h iman kindnesa 
which IS found typified m the ‘VTltage Sclool 
piaster of Oliver Goldsmith s poem The prescribe 
le^OT m Sansknt or Marathi was supplemented 
and diversified by his witty remarks choice 
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The Iastest Driver Ajo) itoTon C-ir Ik Tul WoRLb-iLit D gest) 


A Pallava Relief Durga 

Godde ses Tierliap'? -with, the eieeptiOQ of Dsas 
tv e Dawn play a ve y uniniBoitiat part m \cdc 
mytholoffy wlicre we flad little more tliaa a naive 



Durca ilahisainardiiu S ngasan Java 
13th centnry 
Rosa CollecUoa 

tcodeacj to proviJo each cod with a wife fi 
Indj^j In the popular no 
Aryan culls, which irovidcd the greater part 


Ihe mythology of mcditsval Ilmduism on the 
other hand goddesses are of great importance 
[even outnumberiDg the i asculm'' de ties Perhaps 
this diffcrcnoj IS to be associated with Ihepatn 
archal character of Aryan the matnarchal character 
of Dravidaa calture IVe do not know very much 
m detail about the native goddesses at a very 
early period except that they included types of 
henefl ent powers ol iecundity and prosperity 
as well as malevolent demons In the develop- 
ment of thbistic and devotional Hinduism all these 
feminine powers could be and gradually were 
incorporated into a consistent theological scheme 
as maDifestatJoiis of one goddess wno JS either 
Herself me Supreme Power (Energy) or the po ver 
(energy) iMerent in a male deity As Power tlie 
goddess (Devi) is called SakU (Energy) her mam 
fold forms SakUs and from this word is derived 
tlio adjective sakia des gnatiiig the cults of llio 
Great Mother and fem nine powers characteristic 
of TAnlnk H nduism Thus in her own right the 
Devi IS tl e Absolute in action man feitation and 
vAinety Nat ire in all her ninltiphcity violence 
and charm dispensing i npartiallv birth and death 
1 lusion and enlightenment In relation to a 
particular cosmic deity such as Siva she is in a 
popular sense his wife and also m specific forms 
enrages m act vities on behalf of gods or men 
and this relation and these activities form the 
Uiemc of innumerable Pauranit legends 

No form of the goddess is more devotedly 
woTshpped than she v ho is known as Dntsa 
( Inacc^ible ) (^amunda Cand ka,Candi Katyayani 
and as Kail or Mahakali the Dark one or Great 
Dark One This is at the same time the 

Great MoUier lovingly adored and a dread power 
delighting in death and destruct on and even in 
humaa saenree as Bhavani in the days of iiiaai 
(thuggee) the patron deity of robbers and 
morderere 

lo Dmga 13 attached one of the best known of 
Pauranik legends that of the slaying of the Asura 
(demon) iiahisa wi ence she is known as ilahis 
isnra maidiai As such si o 15 often rcpieseated 
both in sculpture and pamtmg m a fierce manv 
am^form engaged in victorious conflict wjUi 
the demon whose natural form is that of a buiraJo 
but wl 0 at the point of death emerges in human 
fonn JiPDi Its severed n^k. Of tins type the 
Museum already possesses (Ro&s Collection) a ^0 
Gxampla 01 late Javanese ongm 

In another type she is represented more 
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lacreilly thouili still iracd and mioy arnei 
stand D„ upon the severed head which senes lec 
as a pedestal It is of this type that the Museum 
lias ]ust ae lu red through Ihe RCnerosito of Dr 
DeamaQ \V Ross a masaiftcsnt example of seventli 
ceDtury date aod South Indian oriffia 

The sculpture, in the usual dark coarse granoliti 
o! the South 13 in very h«h rebel it 13 weathered 
m parts as thou"-h by sand erosion and Jacks one 
arm hut it is otherwise well preserved and mw 
well be regarded as the most important example 
of Indian sculpture iii the Muacuin. The goddess 
13 cisut armed and stands m alrea ly mentioned 
on the severed head of the oQiia'o rho hguie is 
balanced on one hip ll reneh hancli ) the other 
leg being bent at the knee and sightly advanced 
the body swayed The loiier right (normaW 
arm orig nally a separate piece of stone attached 
by two iron rivets is missing the hand was 
oiiginally raised probably m the oh/mya /m&ta 
pose (of encouragement to the worsliipper) 
possibly in the larjam hasta pose of threatening 
the enaniy The remaining arms on the nght b ar 
the sword (Ikadga) dart or arro r discus (calTa) 
and tndeot (.trisula) Ths loner left (Dormal) 
hand la held gacefutly on the hip iiaijaialat tbtta 
lui‘la] the others hold& shield (^/ic/atc) conch 
Ua tUia) and bow ( U anu^) , Behind each shoulder 
appears a quive The goddsM wears a narrow 
breast band to farij/a) and a (Uioli the latter 
hardly perceptible, a crown (Aaratwfa »iU In) 
elaborate, e nlie and other usual jewelry 

It may eeem rather curious that Dirga or 
Maha^ali should often as in the present case be 
represente 1 as carrying the t vo distiuctiie % capons 
of Vishnu (discus and conch) m addition to those 
of Siva, of whom the trident is especialt> charac 
tcngtic, and witli whom the u mote closet^ 
connected Bat this is often explained l> the 
story as related in the Ta nana Pi rana where it 
IS suted that when katyayani came forth to do 
tiattia all the great dntiea leal her their veapons— 
S m his trident ^ istmu the d »c 13 and x>ncb 
'laruna the noose, Agni a dart \ayu a bow 
Surya a m vet and arrows & sword and 

shield and other gods various arms and ornament^ 
It n ay aI«o le observed that in the Devunahatmaya 
of the Marka uleya Pura la the kapreme Devi u> 
called Mahalakami and all the cosouc deibcs t^th 
male and femafe are derived from her In the 
buprabhedegama the goddes« IS called the dear 
younger s ster of \ishna In any ca>c m the 
bst analysis the relation of ^Jslml with Siva 
tecomes very close and it will not lie forgotten 
that a well known conception (llanhara) often 
icaliz'd in images, unites m one h^re the forms 
of loth 

In South Indian stnictnral Baiva temples of 

0U3 dates the image of Dursra stand og on the 
bufTaiqs head as described above, usually occaynes 
a niche on the Ciuisido of the north wall of the 
ma D «hrine an example to bo seen at the P«u 
pati (biva) Kov 1 Taniore Datnct. of perhaps ninth 
‘^ntury date. It u, po-.*ible, o{ «>\itse,lhe6CTrea (of 
wiiicu other oxa nples are known) raav have accom 
^ed our relief Other examples of Coh and later 
cute are to be found at bnmushnam aad Dhata^urani. 
and on tl e outer wall of the well known Soferah 
manva temyk at Tanjorc. 

Iigurw of the -same type, Ut older m date and 
nearer stylisUcally to ours than are those above 


referied to are met with at Mamallapuram thirty 
miles soath of Madras and popularly known as 
the Seven Pagodas one four armed on tho outer 
lock wall of the monolithic Draurodl Ratha 
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are due ■^as one of the most clonoua id the 
history of India and harther India. 0-ieinallr 
■rasaats o! the Andhras m Vengi the Kistna 
Godaven delta {where the Amaravati stupa -wsp 
completed at the close of the second century AD) 
they succeeded the former in the third or dourth 
century In tlie sixth century tliey lost Vengi to 
the Calutras but extended their dominions south 
ward to Tanjore with a capital at Conjeevaram 
(Kancipurara) The greatest mlers of the dynasty 
y ere Mahendravarman I (A I) GOO 62o) and 
Narasirohavarman I (G'^o 64')) the former one of 
the greatest figures in Tamil history appears to 
have introduced into the So ith the excavated cave 
tenple style (Dalavanur Tnehmopoly etc) To 
1 im and to his successor Narasimuavarmao sur 
named Mamalla (whence tlie name Mamallapumin 
City of ilamalla ) are due the exeavatea and 
monolithic temples and the great roch cut com 
position of the Descent of the Ganges (Ganga 
vatarina, formerly known asArjiinaa Penance) 
on the seashore at the Seven Pagodas Uie 
structural temples at Conjeevaram and the 
beautiful Shore Temple at Mamallapuram dating 
from the early part of the followina century The 
rallavas ongmally Buddb sts had already at the 
I eg nning of the sevenlii century become devoted 
Saivas though Buddhism sirvivad in the SouUi 
well into the Cola period The Pallavas too m 
succession to the Andhras and Kalingas (Indians 
are still in the Malay Archipelago called Orang 
Khn;. men of Kalinga) were the chief transmitters 
of Indian institutions and art to Farther India and 
Indonesia (Sumatra the I and of Gold and 
Java) 

Althongh represeating a fully developed and 
Boihisti ated style those I'alhva monuments 
equally significant as histoncal documents and as 
art, are tl o oldest extant remains of Dravidian 


art all that preceded them must have been con 
strocted of impermanent materials It is very 
easy mde^ to recognize m the litbio forms tlm 
reprodactions of the features of a fully evolved art 
of timber and brick construction such as Mahendra 
varmaii refers to in the old Kanetpuram piUar 
inscnptiOD referring to temples of brick timber 
metal and mortar and it is noteworthy thM 
Pnmitive Wimer art. which is very closelv related 
to rhftt of the Andhras Calukyas and Pallavas is 
almost exclasively one of bnek construction. Thus 
neither in construction nor m sculpture have we 
to do with anything that can be called .Primitive 
the earliest monuments are classic and establish 
almost all the mam types of Dravidian art as 
they still survive From Uie Pallava period on 
woras tlie tendency is towards greater and greater 
elaboration and to a less and less reserved 
phantasy and because most visitors’ expenence 
of Dravidian art is limited to the seventeenth 
century style of Madura an impression is current 
that all Dravidian art is necessarily wild and 
extravagant On the contrary the earlier work 
expressing an intense and militant energy com 
bines with this energy a serenity and tenderness 
and attains an epic quality that compates favorably 
even with the exquisite, abundant and voluptuous 
but in the last analysis less consistent Northern 
art of the Qnpta period And these qualities are 
to be recogmzed sot only m the art preserved in 
India proper but in tbe character of early Farther 
Indian (Kbmer etc) art at the time when it is 
nearest m form to its Indian sources The Museum 
13 fortunate m possessing a magnificent and 
typical example of tlie classic phase of the sculp- 
ture of the Dravidi m South. 

(Ananda (JoouAHAswAMr in Must} ni of Ttne Aris 
Bullch i. Bsslo i) 


OUTLAWING WAR 


In out cITorts to rid tlio world of the 
war curse, outlawry is the only road Hut 
really gets anywhere. 

Our everlastingly timorous attempts to 
accompl sli something by inches by limiting 
amaments a little, by trying to make war a 
lutlo more merciful and the like is mcro 
futile “potteiiog ’ ’‘tinkering ’ fiddling 
pulling out a few hairs from the tigers tail 
or trimming down ono or two of his claws 
\Sq have get to Shoot thv Ti tn. Out 
UvNii \ i>oi3 IT ?\othtiij fhe thes or can 
\\ hat could wo accomplish in trying to 
prevent murder or arson if both were legale 
In the days of dueling and slavery thcro was 
no possibility of stopping those terrible and 
long standing evils until they were outlawed. 
Tlie absolutely necessary first step was to 
make them crimes. Then they soon disap* 
[>carcd If wo would stop war, wo must 


raako it a Ci nil as wo ought to have done 
long ago This talcs away tts legal support 
makes any nation engaging in it a felon and 
ariays all the poiccrfut machinery and 
mlUiences oflaiv of law coiuts of tecogntsed 
order atid justice and of pul he opimon, 
against ti That i icons death 

Everything else is mere playing with tlio 
tiger-trying to tie him with litUe strings, as 
“ ^ were a pet lamb which wo must not 
“0 laughs snaps tho strings whenover 
ho pleases remains exactly tho same old 
insatiato man eater that ho has been for ten 
mOQsand years and is ready at any moment 
to spnng on tho nations from behind any 
petty naUonal quarrel in tho world. Lot us 
Shoot him in tho onlv possible way, that of 
outlatcryf beforo he detours another thirty 
*nl . irowie/i and children, as tn 

IWI to IQ18 — J T St\Dl.ll.AXD 



V. KHAKE 

(1809-1924) 

Bv JADHNATH stoiB 


Y ASUDEV Taman Shastn Kharo was born 
on 5th Angust, 1858, at tha \>llage of 
Gnhagar, in the Ratnagin district oi 
Bombay He belonged to a family of learned 
but poor and simple Brahman teachers of 
Sanskrit of the good old type which is now 
rapidly becoming eitmct. Young Yasndev, 
howerer, did not take kindly to the ancestral 
■way of life Though naturally very intelligent 
and possessed of a been memory, be disliked 
regular wort and loved to roam aboot and 
pfay with the truant boys of the vi/fage At 
this time be lost his father, and the harden 
of supporting the entire family fell upon the 
shoulders of his aged grandfather, Mabadev 
Appa. The young man acquired a good 
command of bis mother tongue, read Marathi 
boots extensively, and even wrote some poems 
and dramatic pieces to be staged by the local 
amateurs on festive occasions 

When reproved by his grandfather young 
Tasudev used often to stay away from the 
house for days together and range the 
surrounding hilly coaotiy or lounge about 
the adjoining beach watching the waves of 
the Indian Ocean A small incident now 
turned his career most opportunely While 
playing naughty prants at the Sbimsga 
festival, he was canght with other village 
urchins and a housewife poured a volley of 
abuse on his revered grandfather for letting 
him run wild This set him thinking, and the 
boy left his village, walked eighty miles over 
the hills to Eolhapnr, and set himself, though 
penniless, to learn Sanskrit in that ancient 
cspitsl A Br^hiaaa student ts cltea gtrea 
free board and lodging by orthodox Hindu 
families that can afford it, and Share 
eked out his living by composing Marathi 
verses, for which ho had a natural genius. 
After returning home, he was married lu 
1873 

Goaded by the increased want of his 
family, the yonng husband of fourteen left 
his Tillage for Satara, where be joined the 
homo-school of the famous scholar Anant 
Acharya Gaiendragad tar and devoted himself 
to Sanskrit studios, earn ng his bread by 


wntiDg for the local Marathi newspaper, the 
Maltaiashlra J/i/ra Id three years ho 
mastered Sanskrit grammar, literature and 
logic Next he migrated to Poona in search 
of work, and was taken into the New English 
School recently started Bal Gangadbar Tilat, 
cue of the founders of the school, became his 
friend for life, and in 1880 secured for Kharo 
the post of Sanskrit teacher in the High 
School of Miraj 



Vasudev Vaman Shastn Kharo 
II 

It was it iltrai that Share’s fift s work 
Was done Hera ha lived till death, servin'^ 
the school on a monthly salary of Rs 30 
which rose to Rs 45 after 32 years of 
service One of his former pupils thus writes 
his impressions about him 

As a teacher hia impressive personalifv and 
eruditvou at once commanded tha resoeot fvi w 
Bhidents ills manner^ though outwarSl^ K 

^ ^r^tensed by that mitk of human kmdnftss 

which 13 found typified m the tillace 
master of Oliver Goldsmiths poem 
tesim la Smsknt oi Slmlhi 
by h.s v.tty 
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qnotatjong and apt illustrations He explained the 
lamous poets -vTith a natural zest Very often the 
students glowed with enthusiasm caught from him 
or were convulsed with laughter at his comic 
sallies Many of his old pupils are now ■wcU 
placed ID life and they retain the highest esteem 
for their beloved Skastnloi as he was lovingly 
called. 

At the Miraj High School he keenly felt 
how Ins Ignorance of Eoglish placed him on 
a lower footing than the other teachers 
Khare at once set himself to the task of 
learning this foreign tongue with Ins 
charactenstic vigour and perseverance With 
ID ono year he picked up so much knowledge 
of it that the Educational Inspector of Dharwar 
who had found himentirely innocentofEoghsh 
at his previous annual visit, was surprised 
to seo him using English correctly and 
freely next year Kharo kept up Lis ^ghsh 
studies and widened his mental outlook by 
reading a nnmber of works on history and 
literature in that language. 

To the Maratha pnblic ho was best known 
as a poet and dramatist of rare power 
Ho broke away from the conventions of the 
old school of poets by choosing new themes, 
such as the ocean, patriotism, ^a, and using 
blank verse. All Iiis poetical works were 
popular especially the Samu ira Tashatcant 
Itao ilahalatya (epic) Phufkal Cliutkc 
(stray poems, 188M8S8)— the second of which 
13 now a text book for the B A. students of 
tho Bombay University 

VasudoT \amaa Kbaro 8 dramas brought 
him fame and some amount of money 
Oiiiiotlarsha (ISSO) which brings the great 
Shivaji on the stage passed through five 
editions in the authors lifo-timo After 33 
years of silence, he resumed this clas» of 
composition in 1*113 and produced Tara 
iuanJal Oulra lancJiana ICnshna Kanchan 
Shita Sainlhai (tho birth of Shiva}i) and 
Dj/ra (this last not yet published) 

In several of Uieso pieces, songs set to 
vanoin tuDos enchant tho audience. The 
pnblio patronago of tho dramatist enabled 
tho histonan to meet in part tho heavy co»t 
of his twelve largo volumes of historical 
records, which have not paid their way. 


III 

I’opul^ as Kharo tho dramatist and 
wtionahst p«et was and sUll continues U 
w, his tiUo to tho rcmtmbranco and graUlndc 
cl wvh.ritr u hi> kcnico to Ifaiatba history 
\Nhca ho hrvt went to I’oona as a youoj 


school pandit, he was thrown into the 
company of Sane and Modal and helped 
them in editing their historical maga7ine 
Eaiy etihas Sartgiafia at its start In 1838 
he published a life of Nana Fadnis, in which, 
however, he could not utilise unpublished 
records But at Miraj his attention was 
drawn to the vast and unimpaired collection 
of old historical documents in the possession 
of the nobles of the Patwardhan family who 
had occupied places of great importance in 
the Maratha State in the Peshwa period Of 
this family 13 members had been slam and 16 
wounded jn the wars of tho "^larathas, and 
many others had distinguished themselves in 
tho civil service as well The letters they wrote 
from the scene of their operations or the 
Poona Court, to their masters or to their 
relative's, form a priceless treasure of the raw 
materials of Maratha history 
. The Patwardhan family is now divided 
into many branches, having their fiefs m the 
South Maratha conotry, — at Miraj (two house#, 
senior and janior) ITuruodwad Tasgaon, Jam 
kbaodi Their geographical position on the 
road from Mysore (under British occupation 
after the fall of Tipu Sultan in 1799}— as 
wdt as Baji Rao IPs foolish hostility to his 
vassals.— made the Patwardhans coart British 
protection for saving their patrimony A 
Patwardhan was in command of the Maratha 
army that co operated with tho English in 
the last war with Tjpu (Seo Moore’s Opcia* 
UoHs of Littles Detachment for many 
interesting details ) Tho Patwardhans assisted 
the English in the operations following the 
treaty of Bassem, as readers of Sir Arthur 
Wellesloy a doapatohos know Thus their 
homes were saved from war and ravage and 
their records have remamed intact 

Napoleon I has truly remarked that in 
war it 13 not men that count but the man 
Tho Same truth was now illustrated in tho 
domain of history Khare s employment at 
Miraj and seltlcmeot in that town was a 
divino dispensation to all lovers of Maratha 
history 

Hero was tho work and hero was the 
man 

Kharo obloincJ perraisaion from tho 3[iraj 
Junior Stato (and afterwards tho Inchal- 
karasji Chief) to read their papers, and 
scnously applied lumsclf to tho task which 
was destined to bolus lifos work With 
tireless patience he made his way through 
Ibeso chaolic masses of old papers written in 
tho dtdicuU cursive Modi hand, and picked 
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out tbe nritiDgs of the maLers of Maratha 
history, — State papers, despatches reports, 
private letters and accounts — letters from 
the Peshwas or the Fatwardban officials 
Khare selected tbe really valuable docaments, 
transcribed them m Deva nagari for tbe piess 
chronologically arranged them and wrote 
historical notes to serve as the connecting 
tissne and necessary intioduclion — and then 
went to publish them The prospect was at 
first hopeless. As his old pupil writes 

He had so many other obstacles in the way 
of publishing this material that a man of eeser 
stutT would have given np the attempt in despair 
At that time very few ot our people lecosniscd 
the importance of history much less that of 
historical letters The educated men disdained 
vernacular publications The author lived at a 
place without a Printing Press and remote from the 
world of letters for the saVe of his daily bread 
he had to spend the greater part of the day m 
dnUmg dull boys in Sanscrit grammatical forms 
Then there was the official opposition to the 
publication of these papers He had none to help 
and few to sympathise with him Above all money 
was a factor too significant to be ignored 

Still with tbe conrage and confidence of 
& teligioue devotee he began the pubUcation 
of these select historical documents lo June 
1897 10 a monthly magazine named AiltkasiK 
Lelh Sangraha or Collection of Historical 
Letters (printed Earnodwad ) After tbe fourth 
year, issue lu monthly parts was discontinued 
and only complete volumes of 00 to 000 
pages each were is«aed at intervals of one 
two and even three years, according to the 
state of bis private income, because the 
support of the public (and even that of the 
Patwardban Cbiefc) was e;itremely slow and 
meagre Tbe author had to meet the printers 
bill for the preceding volumes from bis own 
pocket before sending a fresh volume to the 
press ' 

However, tbe perseverance of this poor 
school pandit — whose salary never rose 
above Rs 45 a month — triumphed Before 
fiis aeath id June ltJ2^ he had completed 
12 volumes covering GS43 pages And after 
bis death bis son Aasbawant published tbe 
13tb volume bringing the collection up to 
7320 pages. 

The letters begin in 1739 and become 


most copious from 1761, the fatal year of 
Panipat It was Khare s desire to cany 

them on to 1802 when Haratba mdepcndeuce 
ceased in all but the name In the twelfth 
volume, the actual publication of which 
was preceded by hi9 death by a few 
months be had reached November 1800 

and his son has brought the records down 
to June 1802 

Khare s most striking characteristics were 
bis systematic arrangement, judicious spirit 
or strong common sense aud terseness in all 
of which be presents a pleasing contrast to 
V K Kajwade His t^ekh Sangtalia will 
stand as a model for other workers among 
historical archives and editors of documents. 
His introductions are most helpful to the 
reader and admirably concise and free from 
irrelevant digressions 

He tebred from his school m 1915 and 
lived for eleven years more Bat his 
originally robust constitution was broken by 
poverty household worries and overwork 
On lltb June 1924 he breathed his last, 
after two years euffenog from dysentery 
Ihe Poona Itihas Mandal had elected him 
its President for one year, and a building 
has been erected at Miiaj m bis memory 

Among bis other works are the San- 
toin$/ia Bakhar Inchal karan}% SamsUia 
nancha lUhas Zlalojt ua Shahji and 
Adhtlar loga As a man be was truly adorable 
His loving pupil writes — 

Though for Ihe greater part of his life he was 
forced to five m poverty what Fortune denied to 
him was supplied by ms innate contentment and 
simplicity A sell respecting man he would never 
stoop to abject means to ennch himself Gifted 
with high brain power as he was he never 
shunned hard worL He preferred silent work to 
platform speeches His labours at the h.story of 
ihe past did not blind him (o the present and he 
kept himself in touch with current literature and 
newspapers He was social inbis manners and 
never was a man more witty and humorous m 
/lOKsfn * 

JiDtVATH SaEEAK 


“ Based on materials supplied by Sir T 
Bhat M a of Shahapnt fBelganm) and \ ol “MT 
tne LeUt SangraJui. 
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GREATER INDIA REVISITED 

By KALIDAS NAG 


Eastwakd Ho ’ 

I T wa*? Angust, 1924 The Eastern Ocean 
between Sajgon (Indo China) and Singapore, 
normally trying for tourists, became 
abnormally exasperating All the passengers 
in the small, old-fashioned Erench mail boat 
5 8 Donai were beeping pace as it were 
•with the wild dance of the waves How every 
one of us got sick of the sea and dreamed, 
with a pathetic longing, of Land, — we the 
children of the soil ' I was trying to get 
relief by dipping occasionally into the pages 
of Frederic Jlistral, the Peasant Poet, weaving 
bis grand Earth epio 

‘Dans le sol jusqu'aa tul a creas6 ma charrure" 
Out ‘earth-hunger’ grew in au inordinate 
measure Three days and four nights of 
continuous voyage brought us finally to 
the grand harbour of inter oceanic commerce, 
Singapore 

Stngha pure, the city of the Lions,— wbat 
a magic in the name evoking the memories 
of millenniums ' How Indian "Sea Wolves” 
and “Sea Lions” have roared here while 
passing through this gate to the Elastem ocean 
and bare left permanently to this harbour, the 
legacy of their names in the native dialects 
of India The son of king Smghabahu, 
becomes sick of land , he leaves India and 
plnnges into the unknown waters He 
lands lu an island which he conquers 
and colonises and becomes known as King 
Viiaxja of Sinliala (Ceylon) The first Poet of 
India the author of the Indian epic Ramayana, 
sings of the curbing of the ocean by Prince 
Rama and his conquest of Ceylon Valmiki 
betrays another preoccupation of the Indians 
of yore, their dream of the Goldenland, 
Sniarmbhium, tbo Indian Chersonese 

Bo it Ceylon (Lanka) or Slalay or Sumatia 
or Java, accordiog to various SQbooU of 
antiquarians, the fact remains undisputed 
that oing/<apj<ra— Singapore, is a symbol of 
^at movement towards the sea and of that 
hunger for the unknown, that make op the 


marvellous history of ancient Indian colonisation. 
This epic of the Indian Vikings this golden 
legend of the Indian Eastward Ho ' Would it 
remain unsung and unwritten for ever ? 
Should we never enquire why the legends of 
the reigu of the Emperor of Peace, Dharmasoka, 



Natures Fan The Traveller’s Tree, 
tend towards Ceylon and Burma as early as 
the 3td ceutury B C , how the Peiipfiis ot 
the Krythracan Sea <64 A D) and the 
Geography of Ptolemy (2nd century AD), 
contain indisputable evidences of Hindu 
commercial and colonial activities , bow the 
Yataditpa of the Ramayavia is equated with 
Ibadm o! the Geographer of Alexandna and 
le iiao (Yap div) sending tribute to the 
Chinese court in 132 A D (Vide Dr P. C 
llagcbi, 'India and China”, Greater India 
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EAST\^ AI?D Ho ’ 

I T -was ABgQst, 1924 Tba Easlatn Ocean 
between Saigon (Indo Cbioa) and Singapore, 
normaUy trying for tourists became 
abnormally exasperating All the passengers 
in the small old fashioned French mail boat 
S S Donai were beeping pace as it wore 
with the wild dance of the wares How every 
one of us got sick of the sea and dreamed, 
with a pathetic longing, of Land, — we the 
children of the soil ' I was trying to get 
relief by dipping occasionally into the pages 
of Tredeno ITistral, the Peasant Poet, weaving 
bis grand Earth epic 
Dans le sol insaaan til a «««&. ma charmre 
Oui earth hunger’ grew in an inordinate 
measure Three days and four nights of 
continuous voyage brought us finally to 
the grand harbour of inter oceanic commerce, 
Singapore 

Stngha pura the city of the Lions, —what 
a magic in the name evoking the memories 
of millenniums ' How Indian ‘Sea Wolves’ 
and “Sea Lions” have roared here while 
passing through this gate to the Eastern ocean 
and have left permanently to this harbour, the 
legacy of their names in the native dialects 
of India. The son of king Singhabahu 
becomes sicV of land , he leaves India and 
plunges into the unknown waters He 
lands in an island which he conquers 
and colonises and becomes known as King 
Vi)aya of Sinhala (Ceylon) The first Poet of 
India the author of the Indiau epic Ramayana 
sings of the curbing of the ooeau by Pnnce 
Rama and his conquest of Ceylon YalmiLi 
betvays another preoccupation of the Indians 
of yore their dream of the Goldenland, 
Suiarnabliumt, the Indian Chersonese 

Be it Ceylon (Lanka) or "Malay or Sumatra 
or Java according to various sqfaooU of 
antiquarians the fact remains undisputed 
that oing/iapyja—SiDgapore is a symbol of 
that movement towards the sea and of that 
hunger for the unknown that make up the 


man ellous history of ancient Indian colonisation. 
This epic of the Indian Vikings this golden 
legend of the Indian Eastward Ho ’ Would it 
remain unsung aud unwritten for over ? 
Should we never enquire why the legends of 
the reign of the Lmperoro! Peace, Dharmasoka, 



Nature s Fan The Traveller s Tree 
tend towards Ceylon aud Burma as early as 
the 3rd century B C how the Periplus of 
Vie Erythraean Sea ' G4 A D ) and the 
Geography of Ptolemy (2nd century A D) 
contain indisputable evidences of Hindu 
commercial and colonial activities , how the 
Yatadiipa of the Ramayana is equated with 
Ibadnt of the Geographer of Alexandria and 
le tiao (lapdvv) sending tribute to the 
Chinese court in 132 A D (Vide Dr P C 
Bagchi India and China , Greater India 







llanuman goes toSita in capovity in Uoka and interviews her 
(Prambapam Bas Belief) 
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Society Bolletm \o 2 pp 37) how the 
chapter ol commercial expansion was balanced 
by that uniqoo chapter of cultural colonisation 
inaugurated by Dharmasoha and contmued 
magnificently by tboPxinceMook Ga»aTaiman 
the painter missionary of hashmir passing 
through Ceylon to Sho-p o (Jara or Sumatra) 
which was thorooghly conrerted to tho faith 
of Fraternity (Maitn) and how the Chinese 
pilgnm Fa hien touched Yo-poti (Faradvipa) 
on bis way to and iroia India in tho Sth 
century A D how the great naral empire 
of Snrijaya (tho She li fo-she of Chinese 
writers) with Sumatra as its base wore India, 
Indo-China and Jara into a grand scheme of 
cnltnral harmony connecting tho loipenal 
architects of Rorobudar with tho Palas of 
Hagadh and Bengal and the Cbolas of South 
India lastly bow tho llinduiscd Itajapahit 
empire of Java continued to shape tho 
destinies of the dialay Archipelago downto tho 
rery end of the 15th century (lf7G) claiming 
the Tast expanse from 'Malay to the Polynesian 
world as the cultural domain ot India, naming 
it os hmtUndia ? All these questions togcUier 
with the dim risions of the far off empires 
of Champa and Eamboj which Ibad iost left 
behind on my way to Jaro, and the shades of 
thecaltaral pioneers Kaundinyaand Baramartha 
Amogharajra and DipamIara,baaotedmo wbilo 
landed in Smghaj ura the gateway to Jara 

SiMiiroBE, THE Great Easters Gate 

Bat other lions are roaring hero while 
the UinJu lions are almost forgotten saro 
and except in the name which still cliogs to 
this cosmopolitan harbour 3Xy claiming 
descent from my great ancestors Salya 
Nagasena Ounararroan eta did not spare 
mo the purgatory of the Passpjrt Oflice I 
had tho British risa all right, but I iras 
informed by my friend Dr Pacimal Sen of 
the Tan Toh Sen Ifocpital who was all 
attention to mo during my stay in Singapore 
that I had better show my faco before 
tho Dutch Consul who was the final ar*'itct 
of my destiny I nteiing tho dingy office 
in the stuffy steaming atmosphere 1 felt all 
my pride as a descendant ot the great lliodn 
pioneers dissipated into rapour I bad to 
offer all sorts of explanations as to why I 
was proceeding to Jara how long I was going 
to stay there eta etc ThanLs to my cr^en 
tials and my pteTious visit to Hollaud 
which earned me some friends amongst tha 
Dutch Orientalists I managed to satisfy the 


passport officers, who duly sanctioned my 
visit to tho Queen of tha East without 
paying tho 200 guilders or so as toelaUugs 
lart, admission fee or deposit money 
generally exacted as a security against 
incorrect bci ariour I heated a sigh of relief 
when my passport was regularised although 
I was a bit crestfallen thinking how History 
with relentless justice has written “barred 
by limitation on tlio title deeds of my 
lliodo ancestors who were really the first to 
reclaim this part of the world from barbarism 



Belles of Malay 


to ciTilisatioQ but they slept for nearly 
half a mincDDium (modest when compared 
with (ho sleep of thoir Gods who sleep 
Uirough aeons) and I theic humble descendant, 
must pay the penalty for flat luxury 

Tho penalty was not very heavy I liad 
to pay &TO Singapore dollars for the Dutch 
visa Then enquiring about the ticket to 
Batavia 1 came to know tiat return 
passages from Singapore to Batavia and 
back would cost me 90 Singapore dollars 
Tho steamers plying in that region belong to 
Ao intUy/e Pakchaart ^raatschaj pi } — a Dutch 
shipping agency enjoying practical monopoly 
m that service To the credit of this 
company it must bo said that the steamers 
betlh arrangements and other comfoiU are 
the very best that one can got during onos 
tour through the Far liast. Neither the 
Rnbsh Indian Steam ^avlgalIon Co (Calcutta 
Singapore lino) nor tho shipping lines of 
French Indo China both of which meat hero 
in Singapore cau stand comparison in any 
way with tho beautiful clean well ventilated 
steamers of the Dutch Company This contrast 
appealed to motl o more sharply becanse I had 
just then lad tie bitter oxpcricnco of travel 
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liDg in an autedeluvian French boat coming 
from Indo China 

Before leaving Singapore I visited the 
nice little museum built in memory of Sit 
Stamford Raflles i\ho, during the Napoleonic 
wars occupied Java for five years (1810 1816), 
lest that island might fall into the hands of 
the French With the fall of Napoleon that 
fear was dissipated and Java was restored to 
the Dutch (1815) The British were thinking 
of establishing a commercial emporium m 
Achin, north of Sumatra , but llalfies re 
commended Singapore as the butter site and 
he turned out to be a good prophet For, 
thanks to Rafiies Singapore is now the very 
key to the Eastern ocean, commanding its 
extensive trade relations Here the Ceylonese 
are jostling with the Chinese and the Tanul 
hallock cast drvvera bravely blocking the 
way of the up to date automobiles of the 
Westerners Passing through the street'' 
looking at the huge commercial buildings and 
bankv I felt that slow yet mighty under- 
current of Dollar" rushing under this super- 
ficial civilisation that the West has reared 
up here The wealth of the East vaster Ibau 
what the epic imagination of Milton could 
have visualised is passing to the Occident 
through this gigantic Mammon s mart 
Singapore 

The iUrruES Mustuy 

The only cultural oasis m this desert 
strewn with dollars is the KaSles Museum 
The collection is made with a view to give 
a general idea of the fauna and Qora the 
geology and ethnography of the Malay 
Archipelago I found specimens of dwelling 
houses and domestic things weapons and 
implements dress and decorations from 
the various islands of the Dutch Indies A 
Javanese theatre in miniature with the 
puppet heroes and heroine* the special 
musical instruments the variegated types of 
masks rich m suggestion and decoration — all 
gave me a foretaste of Java that was drawing 
me with an irresistible fascination 

In a corner I fonnd a few things which 
seemed to me of great interest to the students 
of Indian culture history A senes of terracotta 
plaques with Buddhist figures in low relief 
some containing religions tests in clear old 
nagari character (as we find on some later 
Javanese sculptures) testify to the migration 
of north Indian (possibly JIagadha — Bengal) 
Buddhism along this land bridge of Malay 


to iDsulindia. Most of these things have 
been discovered m a cave of north Malay 
touching Siam The great Dutch Indologist 
Prof Kern had deciphered somo of these 
documents and had a*cribed them to tho 9th 
and 10th century A D Another important 
relic IS a mutilated pillar containing fragments 
of an inscription in old Javanese (Kavi) 
language It stood there as a forlorn monu 
raent of a submerged civilisation — the once 
glorious Hindu culture, overwhelmed by the 
later Islamic and Occidental inundations 

SxiLLNO ion Java 

I sailed for Java on tho Dutch steamer 
Planctus in the afternoon Singapore slowly 
melted away in tho distance The dull gray 
sky and waters of the harbour were suddenly 
transformed with tho crimson glow of tho 
setting sun In that mystic blending of 
colours 1 lapsed into an uncanny mood 
I seemed to witness the sunset of Gods, 
Lc Crcpcscuh des dieiix, with its Wagnerian 
grandeur, the slow sinking of millions of Gods 
and heroes of the Australasian and Malay- 
Polyoesiao peoples, of the Brahmamcal and 
Buddhistic congregations— all disappearing 
behind the curtain of the Unknown' The ship 
sailediD thenight and innumerable dreams kept 
rhythm with the palpitation of the stars 

Tui, Isla.sds op BA^CA A^D Sumatha, tbu 

TnEATM OP THE 8 rIVUV\A EMPIRE 

The next morning we were passing through 
the Straits of Banca with the great island of 
Sumatra on one side and the island of Bangka 
or Banca, On the other Banca with Sumatra is 
nch to minerals Gold silver, iron ore, lead and 
amber are found while tm is its chief product 
Sumatra Banca and other islands must have 
been explored by the early Indian adventurers, 
for wo find very accurate descriptions of the 
islands in the Bamayana and other text", ‘ islands 
strewn with gold and silver” These were the 
halting stages in the onward march of the 
Hindus towards Java Bali and Borneo When 
Fortune smiled on every adventure of those 
intrepid Hindu colonists and Victory crowned 
them with her laurels, they founded here the 
great Sumatran empire of Sniijaya which 
for nearly a thousand years maintained its 
proud title as the sentinel of the Southern 
seas sweeping these waters of piiates and en- 
foiciDg peace and fairplay It was the Hindu 
kings of the Shailendta Dynasty of Sumatra. 
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that teared up that architectural epic Bwohu 
fdar in Central Java {Stli 9th ceutary) The 
I Sanskrit inacnption discovered in Kota Lapnr 
in the island of Banca informs ns that in 
CSG A. D Snvijaya sent an expedition to Java 
‘ It was exactly then when the learned Chinese 
pilgrim t ing was studying Indian texts in 
the Sumatran centres of learning (fSj 689) 
The emperors of Srivijaya had relations with 
the Palas of Bengal the Cholasol booth India 
and the Ivhmer kinga of Cambo} A« late as 
the 11th centnry A D the great Bnddbist 
refoTtner of Bengal DipanVara Snjaaoa 
(Atisha) went to meet Acliarya Chandrakirti 
in the Suvaniadvipa (Sumatra) the Somatran 
schools of study were in close touch with the 
groat Indian University of Nalanda. The power 
of Snvijaya was eclipsed by the great Javanese 
empire of ilajapabit founded in 1294 by Sn 
Krtarajasa, which in its turn collapsed before 
the onrush of Islam in the 15th centnry 
(vide Dr Bijanraj Chutterjees “Java and 
Sumatra, Greater India Bnlletin No 3) 

Now this area hannted by great histone 


memories looks savage and deserted The 
100000 population of Banca shows over 
59000 Chinese who are now dominating the 
whole of the Southern ocean right up to the 
Ua ay States And Sumatra, the proud 
throne of tbeShailendras is covered with dense 
jangle Thowhole day Ilistened to the sonorous 
QiQsio of desolation from the dark green 
forests of Sumatra lamenting her past 
glories under the Hindu emperors of Snvijaya. 
How much of history is entombed within this 
sepulchre of greenery’ IIow Vatute tries to 
hide under the cover of her smiling forests 
the ravages of Time and how Alan with an 
nncaony instinct digs up the skeletons of his 
ancestral glones ' 


Froir SixoAiDPE to Batavta 
Our fine little Pfonems (6000 tons) 
floated from Singapore with a splendid weather 
Tbo sea was calm and placid like a pond 
The P£aiiciH« crossed the Equator gave us a 
CTperb view of Sumatra and Banca and 
bronght as to Tandjong Pnok the harbour 
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of Batavia, la the moraing. covering a 
distance of 'i32 nautical miles m 40 hours. 
From the harbour one can reach the city 
bv tram or by car in twenty minutes 
Some friends who expected me, tmdly met 
me on board the steamer and brought me 
safely to Weltvreden (well content in Dutch) or 
the new city. Really it looked a well-contented 
metropolis with large clean streets, fine 
parks and sumptuous buildings. Batavia 
rivals Singapore as an emporium of Asiatic 
commerce It is the capital of the Dutch 
possessions in the East— The Kcderlandsch- 
Indie as it is called by the Dutchmen 



Kalpa tarn of Hindu llythologv 
A specimen of Indo-Javaneoe Bas Relief 


I had the good fortune to enjoy the 
hospitality o! lit Corporaal, the Pnncipal 
of ^tho Training College, GunungSan’ It is 
a new model” school run on co educational 
lines Its fame forefficiency, order and peace- 
ful atmosphere has attracted boys and ciria 
Ircia ol Ihe Dutch luieu 

btudents from east and west Java, from Bali, 
from Sumatra and other islands, greeted me 


with their variegated native costumesand refined 
courtesies At a glance I could discover the 
wide range of variation in features, in 
dresses, in gestures — a tableau uiant of the 
picturesque types of Indonesia greeting my 
eyes How thankful am I that the Principal 
and bis fellow teachers kindly arranged to 
keep me in the very heart of this community 
of lodooesiau youths How much would I 
have lost (as the tourists m general do) 
by entering an up to date hotel with its 
modem comforts * 

A HIODCL SenOOL op BilAMA, 

The whole day, my first day in Java, 
passed away like a dream. The teaching 
sta^ composed of Dutch and Javanese 
teachers, impressed me with a spirit of 
rare devotion and idealism llfr Corporaal 
struck me as an ideal captam ; then Mr. 
Mantman, Mr Post and other Dntch scholars 
were splendid lieutenants, with true instincts 
and sympathy as teachers The wives of the 
teachers, were also m active service, some 
as supenutendent of the girls’ boarding, some 
as kitchen queens ' I was taken ronnd the 
whole establishment, not exclnding the 
washing department, for, as Mrs Maatman 
bnmoroD-ly said, I must be convinced that 
they observe Dutch cleanliness right through 
the iDstitutioQ. Really it seemed to me 
that 1 bad come to a model school the like 
of which IS rarely to be met with m India. 

What intensified my joy was the discovery 
that oar Poet Rabindranath bad, from a 
distance, thoroughly captivated the heart of 
the professors as well as of the pupils They 
asked me many things about the Poet and his 
SbantiDiketan I found here for the first 
time soma of the Dutch translations 
of his works which, I gathered, were keenly 
appreciated The special favourites were 
Pe Leersebool tau den Papegaat (Parrot’s 
Training) Opioedingsidealenitke CrescentMoon) 
translated by the Javanese writer Noto 
Soeroto Rabindranath’s “The Centre of Indian 
Culture” (flef Centrum derindische Culturer), 
bas roused great enthusiasm for India m the 
heart of many serious minded people 

I was introduced to the Javanese Pandit 
whose family name was Skastra viryya. He 
taught the Javanese language and literature 
m the senool and he furnished me with 
valuable information about the present 
state of scholastic learning in Java along 
mdigenoos lines He lamented like our 
own Pandits that the traditional method 
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<if fitudf was dccayioe. I liaraaroasly asked 
({ koew the otigioal sigaiticaace ofhU 
family aatiiQ iitcj i . Ho did not know 
Sanskrit and got a UlUo coalascd. I compU- 
mentcJ him by saying how his nania paid a 
glowing Irtbulo to the Indians, who beUesed 
that real strength was not in bruto force but 
thatit Uyin the stored-up wisdom, tho Shastras 
of our ancestors. Sir. Shastrariryya washighly 
flattered and reancsted mo to recite a fonr 
slokas from tho llhaQaraJ Gila, which I found 
to bo the nnircrsal faroorito here. 

As I^PO-JAVl^ESE EvEXINu 
So I had the joy of discorcrlng tho rery 
first day of my stay in this ancient Indian 
colony that India still had some placo in tho 
heart of the Jarancse people, f spent the 
afternoon describing tho Shantinilcetan school 
and tho Poet’s onginal method of teaching 
mnsic and acting. I did not know that I 
was touching sympathetic chords and that 
my young Indonesian friends were preparing 
a most delectable surprise for me that oreoiog. 
Scontiog my weakness for mu«io and drama 
and noticing my eagerness to know somelhins 
of the famous Jaranese theatre, boys and 
girU of the school conspired to o^orwhelm 
me with a suddenly improrised programme 
I began to suspect it lato to the afternoon 
when 1 found the boys running about, carry* 
ing foliago and flowers and other beautiful 
things towards the central I'anilapa 
(, Maadapa } in a corner of tho spacious 
play ground. Then I ivas duly informed 
and taken to witness the pcrforraanca 
'The stndents organised the orchestra 
(Qamclan), the chorus, the danco-drama. 
everything. They showed inburn tasto and 
talent In vocal music they did not show 
much individuality Tbo cosmopolitan music 
with imported European tunes, seemed a 
vj’Ci-fefi •, Vo‘k Vfiu juvna/tfi tk* Vudfigc- 
Dous orchestra, tho Oamelan. started 
playing, all sense ol discrepancy vaoisbed 
and _ wo felt transported to tho ago of 
classical Javanese drama. Tho girls wero 
naturally shy ; yet they contributed their 
quota by singing a few pastoral soogs. 
There is a distinct regional character in 
their melodies. Tho SunJaneso and tbo 
Balinese tunes seemed well diiTerontiatcA 
Suddenly 'wo were snatched away from 
oM musical masings to vigorous acUon. 

boys of Sumatra possessed the stage. 
They gave a splendid show of the Sumat^ 
10 


dagger-duels. The most thrilling part cam® 
when 000 of tho combatants charged 
furiously with a dagger whilo his rival, 



A. JavaaesQ llidiayana Sculpture 
completely unarmed, defended himself with 
a auToaoss and rapidity that seemed plieno- 
menal Tho Sumatrans enjoy even to-day 
a reputation for fight. A section of tho 
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Sumatran people, those inhabiting Atcbm, m 
the northwest, maintained their independence 
down to 1873 when the inevitable war with 
the Dutch broke out which resulted in the 
subjugation of the province But the resistance 
offered was so strenuous that it cost 80000 
lives and £20000 000 to the Dutch It was 
only m 1908 that these people were complete- 
ly subjugated Naturally I found m the tense 
agile musculature and flaring looks of these 
Sumatran youths, ve&tiges of the old fire 
Then followed a comic interlude to relieve 
the tension My friends explained how the 
boys were giving us an oral caricature of 
current politics through bnlliant dialogues 
in the cultured dialect of Central Java set 
against the boorish idiom of the unorthodox 
provinces I was reminded of a simitar 
dialectal duel between the aristocratic Casti- 
lians (of Madrid) and the upstart loud tongaed 
Catalans (of Barcelona) which I had witnessed 
in a modern Spanish comedy while I was in 
Madrid The people of Central Java (Sore- 
akarta Jokjakarta area), consider themselves 
ae the zLii/as of Java enjoying the monopolv 
of all reftoement and artistic tastes, and their 
superior airs were excellently rendered to Uie 
great joy of the audience 

A MiUAcniUATA. Dance 

I was conviDced that the Javanese were 
horn actors but 1 did not realise how great 
they were in dance till I witnessed the 
representation of the Brata joeda ( Bharata- 
yuddha ) by these amateur dancers of the 
school Dancing is as natural to the Javanese 
as swimming to the swan I wonder who 
teaches them the extraordinary expressiveness 
in rhythmic gestures— dumb yet so ranch 
moro eloquent than the loud rantings of our 


modem theatrical dialoguea ’ The teacher^ 
so far as I could gather, was tradition So 
much the more reason for us Indians to 
enquire how old was that tradition and if it 
emigrated from India along with those re- 
censions of the great Epics which were taken- 
over to Indonesia by the early Indian 
colonists 

The episode given to us by the boys wasi 
that of the 6ght between Kama and Ghafot- 
kacha during the fight of Kurukshetra These- 
boys who seemed so quiet and docile id 
ordinary life, were tran®formed with ao- 
epic grandeur, the moment they donned their 
traditional costumes of the Heroic Age On 
the one side Ghafotkaeba, the non Aryarr 
warrior with his wild and uncouth gestures,, 
his violent methods of attack, - an incaroatiou 
of brute force, on the other side Kama, tbe^ 
Aryan hero, moving with grace and self- 
confidence restraining passion, calm and self- 
possessed, yet quick as lightning, stunning 
his adversary with one unernng blow- - 
without the least sign of cruelty disfiguTingr 
his Qoble visage— a very picture of chi valry 
and heroism standing out of the pages of 
the Mahabharata The whole intcrpretatiou of 
our Great Epic through rhythm and daocfr- 
lo'accompanimeot to the highly suggestive 
Polynesian orchestra, Qamelan overwbelmedl 
me with their conviction and verisimilitude. 
I thanked my Javanese brothers, tbeso 
boy actors who are keeping np the- 
great tradition of tho dance commentary on 
our Epics How thankful should we Indians- 
be to our friends of Greater India for this 
unique contribution to onr Mababbarata T 
Tbrongbout the night -my first night spent id 
Java - these dance rhythms whirled id my 
brain and I seemed to live again in the hoary 
heroic days of the Great Epics 


LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR 

\ 


A t Vienna Uabindranath Tagore, Mr and 
iirs l*ra?anta Chandr-i Malialanobts and 
ra>Bcl! put up at Hotel ImperiaL So 
far as 1 was concerned, I felt loss comfortable 
in this hotel than in any ot^er m Hucop& 
homo of my requirements were attended 


to rather tardily Tne charges, too, wore rather 
high 

I have already said that on the way to 
\ lonna from Prague. Rabindranath felt 
iadiapO:>ed On reaching Vienna it was- 
found that ho had fever Profo«or Dr- 
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"WeDbebach, the leading physician of the city, 
■was called in Ho at once cancelled the 
Toet’s lecturing engagements in Vienna for 
the time being and strongly advised him not 
to visit Poland and Russia in his weak state 
-of health. So the visit to Russia was 
■definitely given up When he was at Berlin 
•an invitation had come from Russia to bun 
and hts patty, eight persons in all, induding 
myself, to visit and tour in Russia, which 
■was accepted Passports had been obtained 
-for the purpose from the British ConsoUte 
at Prague As the Poet had to omit Russia 
from his tour programme, I, too bad to 
forego the advantage of seeing that most 
interesting country I ought to add that, 
-even if the Poet had not fallen ill my own 
■Rlness, which followed in the course of a few 
-days, would have prevented me from continu 
ing my travels 

Dr Wenbebach is not a mere physician 
He is a man of wide culture, as his conver 
sation showed He is a good conversationalist 
In fact be used to spend so much timein 
the Poet that if one did not know 
■that be was a physician having a roost 
extensive practice, one would take him to be a 
man who did not know what to do with bis 
•abandant leisure He is verging on seventy bat 
looks younger He confessed that he had been 
«acGessfaI in bis profession but said be 
"Would hare liked to be a poet to have the 
^Bion of the good the true and the beautiful 
•He added that his own desire bad beeo to 
some extent reali’^ed in the person of a son 
of his who was an artist a sculptor He 
-* ® l^ust of myself the doctor 

told us, adding humorously. Even my wife 
■^ys it is good When the conversation 
turned on the fame and pecnniary rewards 
of poets, Rabindranath said “Foots should 
not have two rewards for one achievement” 

1 am sorry I do not remember his exact 
words But if I am not mistaken, I uoder- 
^ .. ™ to mean (bat a 

poets vision’ being in itself a sufficient 
oiessing and reward, he need not feel 
-oissatisncd if he had no fame or pecuniary 
■Mward Similar dicta, though falling from 
HaDinaranath s lips only as casual remarks 
in the comse of ordinary conversation, 
mpressed Dr Wenkebach very mneb, 
leading him to dwell on the Poets 
things of ‘tremendous 
jjjg course of ordinary con 


significance 

wcrsation 


One day Dr Wenkebach gave the Poet 


a (wmparativeiy big dose of some strong 
medicine, and expected that it would weaken 
him. But to his surprise, he found the next 
day that, though the medicine had produced 
its desired elfect, it had not weakened him 
at all So he thought the Poet s physique 
to be exceptionally strong. This gladdened us 
all 

I wanted to consult this eminent medical 
^thority to get cured of my night sweat. 
Ho told me not to go to his clinic, as there 
was a long waiting list of patients there 
If my uame were put down at the bottom of 
the list, I might he said leave Vienna before 
my turn came and if my name were in- 
terpolated somewhere near the top, the 
other people would get angry ' So he 
promised to examine me at tne hotel some 
day And this he did and prescribed some 
pills, though he could not find out the 
cause of my illness He asked me many 
questions two of which were, “Have you 
My worries ? and ‘ Are you homesick ? ’ ' 
He said my internal organs were perfectly 
sooDd bnt advised me to return home early If I 
wanted to remain longer in Europe, I should 
in his opinion spend the time m the south 
of France or in some other region where 
the climate was mild I said I had friends 
in Geneva not in the south of France So 
be agreed to my going back to Geneva 

For an aural defect I consulted Dr 
Neumann who is the greatest throat, ear 
and nose special st in Vienna On the first 
day, when he bad done what he had to do for 
my right ear he suddenly thrust a lozenge into 
my mouth I at first thought, was it part of 
the (reatfiieiit’ But when immediately after 
wards he did the same to Jlr Prasanta 
Jlabalaoobis, who had taken me to his clinic. 

I nodeistood it was perhaps meant to con- 
sole me for the trouble (') he had given me' 

I was amused to learn afterwards from 
Rabiodranath that when he went to the 
doctors clinic for treatment, he, too was 
consoled 0) like a child m the semi manner 

There are in Vienna 38 dimes for ear 
nose and throat Itonbles We heard this 
to he came to om 

to!"* !? o" Rabindranath at his reoneat 
When the Poet told him how he had in vooth 
.nioied hia rnoal organs by 
strain, the doctor said ha had a daS 
teaching voice production’ nr "t 
ns ho ealled it and t JlrM hT"*! ’ 
wonld go there for a tew E* 

learn the method and Ml Iho’p J whai't ‘ 
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do , -that would help him to avoid injuring 
his vocal organs in future. So one morning 
Mr Mahalanobis and myself went to Dr 
^eumann’s clinic, where one of his assistants 
was treating patients. There was howeveti 
no logopedy class that day But we found 
some very interesting cases there One 
elderly man of about 50 had to have his 
vocal organs removed some time ago owing 
to some disease. Artificial organs were sub- 
stituted for these and he was being taught 
to speak with the help of these organs He 
had begun with uttering single syllables, and 
at the time of our visit was able to utter six 
syllables at a stretch, and then gasped His 
vernacular was German, but he knew 
English alsa He spoke a few words to ns in 
English Dr Eeumann's assistant told us 
that in course of time this patient would be 
able to utter comparatively longer sentences 
Another very interesting case was that of a 
family of five boys all of whom could 
not pronounce the r sound, but made a 
nasal sound instead The oldest boy was 
about 10 the youngest about 2 Their father 
had this defect, but bad got cured before the 
birth of the eldest boy So the defect, we 
were told, was not imitative in origin but 
hereditary. The doctor made the boys speak 
through a rubber pipe and got records on 
pieces of smoked paper wrapped round a 
revolving cylinder He would apply the 
remedy after finding out the cause of the 
defect I had some conversation with him on 
tho connection between the r and n sounds in 
tho course of which I told him that I and r 
were interchangeable in many languages and 
dialects, as well as I and « and that in our 
Sanskritic alphabets one n the celebral 
ywtiiiihajiya) had a sound which was partly 
akm to r through an intermediate hard 
sound of (I ('5) Ho was much interested in 
all thii Of the five brothers tho youngest 
iclu«ed to speak through tho tube. Tho 
doctor took him id his aims and coaxed bun, 
but ho refused to bo obliging ’ Prom the 
dress of tho molher and tho hvo children it 
was plain that the family was very poor 
But in Austria theio is no caste and no 
untouchabilitj ’ of tho kind which wo 
«o India, and so it was quite natoral 
lor Ujq doctor to bo affcctionato and kind to 
a poor Inlaat who had been bTOugbl to him 
tor frto treatment Another caso was that 
man who was quite kcaltby lo 
cUier respects but who caturaliy spoke lo a 
hjj,h pitched voice He w#* Itiag gradually 


cored of this defect The last case we saw* 
was that of a young woman who also was 
very healthy but naturally spoke in a husky 
voice. She also was being gradually cured. 
I mention these cases to show that in Europe- 
people do not resign themselves to fate hot 
try to find remedies for what we in India 
consider incurable or irremediable 

It was ID Vienna for the first time la 
Europe that I saw in the streets and public 
gardens children who were comparatively 
anaemic and thin, thongb even they were 
healthier than the generality of Indian 
children In Vienna, too, for the first time 
in Europe I found beggars in the streets. 
They all had cylindrical tm boxes with a 
slot at the top and with a piece of paper 
attached to the side deacribing the charitable- 
object for which money was wanted It 
possible that some at least of these men 
and women were making collections for 
charitable objects One collector of small 
donations for an institution for the- 
bliod, a Catholic priest, came to oar 
hotel also A waiter bore tesbmony to hia- 
bona fides 

Among the countries m Europe tbroagh 
which I parsed, Austria seems to have sufTered 
most from tbe world war It has been dismem- 
bered and IS at present a small state. But signe- 
of its former greatness and magnificence 
Unger m Vienna. In fact, of all the towns 
1 have seen in Europe Vienna seemed to me 
tbe most beaatiful, Paris not excepted. Mr 
'Mahalanobis had seen it before, and so he 
showed me round Ring Strasse, tbe 
principal public thoroughfare with its three 
roads for motor and oUier vehicular traffie 
and four footpaths is magnificent The 
two central footpaths are bordered by 
avenues of trees and the trees are encircled 
by beds of flowers. The lamp posts in Bins 
Strasse are decorated with flowers growing 
and blooming high up from Uio 
ground in wire (’) baskets attached to 
them The palaces of Vienna are now used 
as museums art galleries, etc. Tho grounds- 
of tho old Imperial palace where tho Kiiipcror 
Franz Josef, tho last niooarcli of the 
llapsburg hoc, lived, had always been opoo- 
to Uio public oven when the emperors Uvotl 
there. That showed a wise and friendly 
attUudo to tho people in this respect Tho- 
now palace adjoining tho old one which 
was built for tho Crown i’rinco and which 
WM larger, more comfortable and moro' 
splendid, was never occupied by any mcmbcc- 
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o{ the royal family , for, before it could be 
completed, the great world war broke out I 
went inside only one of the palace*: the 
Belvedere With its terraced gardens, foun- 
tains and small artihcial lakes and the 
large paintings bung on the walls of its 
DUmerons rooms and halls it looks grand 
even in ib present untenanted condition 
The ait galleries, I was told, have been 
denuded of some of the best paintings as 
the result of Aastria’s defeat in the war 
StiU, what remain make them worth a 
■visit. The bmldings in which the works of 
art are boused are very beautifol Their interior 
showed of what costly materials they were 
bmlt The parliament house has an imposing 
frontage. I have no mind to describe one 
by one all tbe edifices I saw nor did 1 see 
aU of them Gut I mast refer here to the 
University It provides for studies to all 
faculties. Medical education here, I was told 
was particularly excellent I calculated when 
I was at Tieauatnat an Indian student could 
get education there by spending Bs 120 to R$ 
ISO per month. There is only one diSculty 
that of langnage But German can be learnt 
in a few months. I have always thoagbt 
that some of oar students should go to 
the best coatinental universities This has 
now become imperative and a point of 
honour with us, owing to the onlbreak of 
colourphobia in an almost epidemic form in 
Edinburgh. During my ontward voyage to 
Enrope, a senior I IL S officer who was a 
fellow traveller on board the Ptlsna told me 
that he was going to Yieana for study in 
order to specialize in diseases of the ear 
nose and throat I inferred therefrom that 
Yienna was probably the best centre of 
education for that kind of specialization What 
I saw there in the very large bnildings in which 
the clinics were situated confirmed my 
impreasioo One Sunday morning Mr and 
2!cs. Ilibihacits aaif rnyveiY vmaC acc^ A) see 
some of the best cathedrals As none of us 
know German, we had no mind to listen to the 
divine services , we wanted only to see the 
exterior and interior of the buildings observe 
how the services were condncted and listen 
to the music. What we saw was certainly 
impre'sive. But we found that in every 
one of these places of worship where the 
worshippers were Eomao Catholics, the 
attendance was very poor 

One evening we fonr Bengalis in the 
Imperial Hotel fell to talking of the early 
days of the anti partition agitation in Bengal. 


It was a fascinating story which Rabindranath 
told of those days of unparalleled enthusiasm 
I was then in Allahabad and could not 
thecofore tako part lu the movement before 
April 190S, whea I cams back to Bengal 
At the time whea we were engaged in 
conversatioa it did not strike any of us that 
it was the 30th of Astcta and 16th of October, 
the liaUit bandfuin day on which our thoughts 
had accidentally reverted to the first stage 
of the aati partition movement, it struck me 
some days afterwards 

One day a young man came from Hungary 
to the hotel to mvito the Poet on behalf of 
the citizens of Budapesth to visit that city 
and lecture there. Dr Wenkebach did not 
allow him to see Rabindranath but told hrm 
himself that the Poet s health was such that 
nothing definite could be said In Yienna 
itself the cancellation of the Poet s first 
engagement, for which Dr Wenkebach took 
the entire responsibility of his own accord, 
caused keen and widespread disappointment 
The Poet was able to lecture there subse 
queoUy and also to visit Bndapestb, where, 

I learnt at Geneva be received an ovation 
oriental in its warmth and magnificence The 
Uunganans, being of Asiatic extraction, 
claimed him as their own 

The time came at length for me to return 
to Geneva. I left Yienna oue day at about 7 
in the evening and reached Geneva the next 
day after 9 o clock at night. Mr Mahalanobis 
came to see me oS at Yienna station and 
gave the conductor of the tram five shillings 
from me to give me a cup of cocoa in the 
train next morning and some mineral water 
He did so but when at Zurich at midday I 
had to leave the Vienna tram and board 
another, ho told me that those five shillings 
were his tip and that I owed him three 
shillings for the cup of cocoa and one small 
bottle of mineral water' 1 gave him what ho 
iMt Js* bsggis {rrti 

that specimen of humanity 

I have already said that I reached Zurich 
at midday Very early in the morning the 
same day I bad seen for the first time m my 
life snow falling In the dim light of dawn I 
saw that the hill sides were white. When it 
became clearer, I found that the branches 
of the pine trees also looked white It then 
occurred to me that it might have snowed 
dming the night. Gutas it waa only the latter 
part of October, I could not be quite sure that 
it really bad Gut when the tram stopped 
at a st"*'''" 
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taken as a specimen of the educated Cltncsc 
His pronunciation was such that it was 
ditHcuU to roako out what ho said 
But perhaps there are people in China whose 
knowledge of the history of India is like 
Ills At one of the intermediato ports on 
the African coast, i Bombay llusalman 
trader came on board with carpels, 5.C. 
I enjoyed a talk with him in Urdu for some 
minutes I learnt trora him that ho had left 
home 12 years ago and was not inclined 
to visit India again I have neither father 
nor mother in India,” said he I have 
married here, and have had children Tlicro 
os British rule there, too, in India Whero 
IS happiness to be found on earth ? That 
was the gist of what he said in Urdu 

At long last, I arrived at Colombo 
It was still quite dark when I got up from 
bed ID the small hoars of the morning of 
the 23rd November and saw the rows of 
lights in Colombo harbour at some distance 
At the suggestion of Mr Mahalanobis, I had 
written to Mr Sinnataraby of H IL 

Customs at Colombo to kindly meet me on 
board He did so as soon as it was 
possible, for which I thanked him There 
was no delay or tronblc at the Costoms 
office I found Mr Ufaniudrabhushau Qnpta. 
art teacher, Ananda College, waiting for me 
there As arranged bv him I was taken to 
toe residence of Mr Bhupendranath Basn of 
toe Spinning and Weaving Mills With 
the utmost cordiality he and Mrs Basn 
did everything possible lo make me 

comfortable I felt quite at home with them 
though I had not known even their names 
before we met When I left Colombo ifter 
three days stay with them and their 

two dear little babies it was with a sad 
feeling as if I was leaving behind those whom 
I had known and loved all their lives 
rr 1 Colombo goes as far as 

Talai Mannar station Passengers to India 
toen cross over to Dhanuskodi in a steamer 
Ihe customs inspecbon on this steamer was 
very vexatious and inquisitorial 

pier full in the sun for a long time The 


place was sandy and very hot I felt very 
thirsty But though I repeatedly asked the 
non at tbo restaurant car to give mo some 
lemonado and icc, they simply promised but 
never bronght mo any to niy carriage Were 
it not for the kindness and conrtesy of a 
panda of the Rameswaram temple, who had 
come to take pilgrims to the temple I 
should have had to go without any drink for 
hours. His name is 3Iotiram Ho bronght 
to mo an aerated waters man, who served 
mo all along the jonmoy to Madras Even 
the first class carriages in the tram to 
Madras aro quite ramshackle , the jolting is 
ternblo. For hours the tram passes through 
*1 sandy region So the passengers dross, 
bodies, luggage and oven their nostrils, 
throats, lungs and stomach get dusty ' One 
had to puli up tbo window panes. But then 
the compartments became very hot m spite 
of tlio fans. This was in the last week of 
November I do not know how it is like m 
summer. I have forgotten to say that 
though I bad reserved my berth from 
Colombo through Messrs Thomas Cook and 
Son and paid for a telegram to Dhanuskodi 
station which I knew bad reached it in 
time tbo railway guard or some such officer 
was quite indifferont to coguines as to where 
berth was He said lie did not know 
The cnsloros inspection on the steamer, 
c® 5 <|“cted by Indian officials, the guards 
iDdifierence the restaurant car men s in 
atteohoD to my needs—all told me plainly 
tbat i bad indeed come back to my mother- 
land an nitlander there. It was through 
the courtesy of a lower railway official that 
I got a berth At Madura Mr Banbira 
Chandra Ray, Engineer kindly came to the 
tram with nee dal vegetable curries sweets 
I /r®7 erateful to him I halted 
for a day at Madras with Mr H Bose, who 
IS related to me He and his family were 

iDflioling^on aemtt?/okmbIinJTetlers“thfoh 

bX'o.TL5S"e'sf.„^tff - p- 



OUR STUDENTS' INTERESTS 


T his tlia seoaoa when ttio UaiTer^Uf 

exammatioa results are declared m 
almost all provmcea of India and there 
IS much sigUmK, wailing and breaking of 
hearts A study of the ‘popular* nows 
papers on the sab]cot might make even i 
cynio Kugh, were it not for tho fact that a 
tragic element is mingled irith the thing 
Itauy students and oren guardians, m then 
igaotance, take the ulterancoa of the daily 
papers— ospacially their favourite one as 
Oospel truth The tactics of thoso academic 
agitators, la curiously alike everywhere first a 
massacre of tho innocoata (thisisthe luckoeyod 
phrase foe tho occasion) is recklessly pre 
dieted oc even asserted dishonestly m defianco 
of troth after tho publication of tho results 
the entire blame for the failure ts thrown 
upon the Unvsei'^ity Tho questions were too 
long or too stiff tho examiuors wero a set of 
butchers, or tho Syndics ivere heartless out 
wdcra without aay interest lu the colleges,— 
thoso aro the favourite allegations. In 
addition, variety was added to tho talo this 
year by a mtdicioas attack upon PcoL 
Jadunath Satkar, tho first Indian teaefter- 
Yiee-chancellor in tho history of the Calcutta 
Unirersity, bccauso la this his first year 
the Hatnculation pass percentage fell by 3 
(from 57 m 192G to 51 in 1927) though in 
the tiiao of his predecessor Sir Ewart 
Qreaios of hallowedniemory and the “students’ 
true friend,” the Matriculation perceotago 
had boon brought down fioni 715 to 57 — a 
drop of 14 5 per cent i/i one year 

This personal issue was probably designed 
to blind tho Bengal pnblic to tho real inward- 
ness of our student problem That problem 
Is iudep.,udeat of pcrvionality and province 
It Is a question of general all Ind a concern 
Why do our bojs fail m examinations in 
'iuch largo numbers ? 

It must bo obnouslhat our affiliating ouiver- 
sities only oxamina or test candidates who have 
been taughtby quite a different agency, namely, 
tho schools and coUegs.^ not ono of which 
IS finaaced or couducti.J by the university 
The quality of tho tcachaag m those 
institutions mast deusuely influenco the 
11 


rosuU of the eramtaation, unless tho 
eiammation is to bo reduced to a mockery 
And the quality of the teaching depends 
entirely upon the teachers’ pay.social standing 
and keenness for their work Nothing can alter 
this faw of Nature, though a University, if it 
Is so lU advised, can cook tho figures that 
it publishes as ''success' m its examinations 
In Bengal, the lot of the Iligh School teachers 
has been growing wocso year by year. They 
aro underpaid, overworked, driven to eko out 
thoir scanty salanos (usually Rs 25 to 35) 
by sweating ns private tutors, aud ate hcow- 
beaten by llanagemeat Committees ' oc 
private proprietors of schools. As the 
cosuU of the fondness of school managers 
to appoint only the "lowest bidder” us a 
toacber, Mac inlay » remark about Engl'^od a 
century ago bas been verified here, and* the only 
qualification of a schoolmistor ts that ho is 
unfit for any otbor profession” (Speocli tu 
tho House of Commons), 

Even whore competent teachers have been 
seenred, they are sometimes irregularly 
paid ov under paid Unless the guardians 
of our boys set themselves to reform 
this slate of things, bow can they oxpect 
better results ? If we sow tares, wo 
cannot reap wheat The majority of 
our college lectnrors and demonstrators 
are hardly better off , their pay is hotter — 
slightly better, but their wants are greater, 
and their status is os low, their tenure os 
usccure as that of the school masters 
^ The evil is aggravated by tho vicious 
practice that has crept into many of our 
edncational iD»titaUons of cheapening erpendi- 
turo and attracting pnpils ^ the ntmosf, 
regardless of all other coniiderations Class 
promotions are given and boys sent up for 
the University examinations without any 
toting of their fitness. In many places no 
"tot-exammation ’ is held, and m several it 
13 a sham,— every student who can pay his 
fees IS seat up for the eiaminatons. The 
wor&t offendere in thia nutter are some largo 
uuhtutions with unmanageable roll strenc»Th 
and a very easily manageable conscience. 
They do not weed out tho unfit before sending 
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saw soow actually falling on the long black 
coats of the railway men Then I had no 
more doubts It was through an Alpine 
region that I had been passing 

As usual the train from Vienna was 
artificially heated When it stopped nt 
Zurich and after half an hour or so started 
towards its destination leaving me in a 
through carnage to be picked up by a train 
going to Geneva I remained in that carnage 
in the midst of the large wind swept 
railway yard for more than an 
hour Not being connected now with 
any source of beat, it soon became 
intensely cold After spending so many 
hours in a heated carnage to remain (or 
more than an hour m such a cold one was 
not good "When I reached Geneva it was 
raining, and my carnage was near that 
part of the platform over which there was 
no shed So in alighting from the carnage 
and going ^ my hotel which was near by. 
I got wet This added to the latense cold at 
-ouncli, was perhaps the reason why I fell 
ill soon after my arrival at Geneva 

ThAnlli with double pneamonia 

The hotel where I was was the same in which 
I had put np during my first visit to 
■Geneva Darin| my illness the hotel people 

fnendb Dr and Mrs R K Das did all that 
recovery They 
called in a good doctor «nd engaged a 
nurse to remain in the hotel throughout the 
day and night But the nurse could “ol 
have doao much for mo without the help ot 
Mrs Das who during the entire period of my 
S 11 , tbe hotel day and night 

with the nuR6 in a room adjoining mine 
ihis adjacent room was the hotel propnetor’s 
him w prevailed apon 

at r^na my danghters had been 

at Geneva with me they could not have 
done more for me than Mrs Das did Such 
care that when she went 
?s hotel people would ask ‘How 

tLt j ^*^9 thought 

that one could do so much only for one’s 

oromX^ 7“®“! “W'rc'i ot tho hotel 
proprietor by telegraph from Vienna how T 

^ Mr V,^S'‘E‘luI"«or v”S°. 

their linLess^ WhI” l“w 3 
the pood doctor .d,«d ’iuo''?o 


the first available steamer He is a French 
Swiss, and can speak a little English 'When 
I recovered, he was good enough to say in 
his own interesting English, Your heart [he 
meant the bodily organ] is too young 
for your age,’ and also, ‘You have 
recovered wonderfully quickly” His 
fee considering Ins knowledge and skill 
and the cost of living at Geneva, was 
qmto moderate It was only ten Swiss francs 
per visit, equivalent to about Ks 5 8 

I engaged a berth by telegraph in tlie 
Messageries Mantimcs steamer Amaxone, 



The Editor on the deck of th» Amazone 
which was to sail from Marseilles to Colombo 
oa the 5th of November, 1926 As I was 
then too weak to travel alone by railway, 
Mr Satyendra Chandra Guha who was 
carrying on researches in plant physiology 
at Geneva University for a doctorate, was 
good enough to accompany me to Marseilles. 
In the train I met Mr B C Sen, L C S 
who was returning with Mrs Sen, after 
travellmg m Europe for months to take up 
^ duties as Commissioner of Onssa. We 
knew one another by name, though we had 
never met and conversed before. As they 
were ako going down to Marseilles to sail 
by another steamer we had a long conver 
^tion in the train on vanous topics of the 
day including last year s nots in Calcutta 
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aad ulher places in DeagaL As betitled hi& 
positioa, Mr Seo spoke with reserve Mrs 
ben, eldo't daughter of the late Sir K G 
Gupta, spoke tu a way which showed that she 
had the high spirit of a true daughter of 
East Bengal 

Wo arrived at Marseilles after nightfall 
on the 1th November As several steamers 
belonging to different lines were to sail the 
next day, the hotels were rather full Mr Guha 
telephoned to several from the railway station 
with no encouraging reaponae At length 
wo decided to go to Hotel Bristol, of which 
an oQiQibus was waiting at the station with 
a canvasser Mr and Mrs Sen went to a 
different hotel, where they bad engaged rooms 
by telegraph from Geneva. 

Next day I went on board the steamer 
with Mr Guba As I do not know French and 
only a few employees of the Amaxonc know 
English Mr Guha s knowledge of French was 
of great use. Just before the ship steamed off 
from the harbour, Mr Guba photographed me 
from the jetty I had telegraphed Irotu Genova 
for a single berth first-class cabin hot had 
been given an upper berth lo a three berth 
cabin They had given me the npper berth 
in it in spite of the fact that a lower berth was 
vacant However, on speaking to an officer, 
I was allowed to occupy this lower berth 
so long as it remaioed unoccupied So 
throughout the voyage whenever the vessel 
neared some port I was anxious lest 
some one shonld come on board lo 

occupy this lower berth If I had been 
in my usual state of health ao upper 
berth would not have much mattered 
But as I was weak, it would have been 
nsky to have to get up to and conio dowu 
from the upper berth many timps during 24 
hours Ibis would have been necessary 

because though the cabin was a Srst-class 
one there was not a single chair in it One 
could take rest only on the bunk The other 
arrangements of the ship too, were far from 
being up to date Only a limited quantity of 
water for washingwas given to a bucket Thwe 
were no hot and cold water pipes and taps 
in the cabins One might ring any number 
of times without the waiter coming I rang 
one day la the afternoon many times for a 
enp of tea. The waiter came at length and 
gave me a cup of cold tea telling me at tbo 
Mme time m French and with his fingers 
that it was 5 o clock, and if I wanted tea on 
any other day I must take it at 4. It was not 
my habit to take tea or any thing rfso in 


the afternoon I took it only on that one day. 
and wasserved with unusual politeness indeed 
The French are said to bo very polite I 
do not doubt it But in the ship Ainaxone 
there was no superfluity of that commodity 
The purser, or controller, as they call him, 
of the ship was entirely wanting in politeness. 
Nobody seemed in the least anxious for the 
comfort of tbo passongers At least, that 
was my experience I must hero say 
that my fellow passenger m the cabin, 
a French military officer was very 

polite He knows only one English 
word, finish Uo told me by gestures, 
when it was time to go to the diniog saloon,, 
when to sleep etc ks there was no other 
Indian passenger in tbo first class, and 
as a third class Indian passenger named lilr 
Balsara was rudely told by tbo purser on 
tho second day of the voyago not 
to come lo roe I was practically compaui- 
oolcss tbroughont the voyago and I felt 
lonely and miserable most probably 
because o! my physical wcikness I 
constantly prayed for solace aod strength 
and (or faitb in Gods presence with me On 
the iCth of November after nigbifaU when 
It was very dark I seemed to feel Hie 
presence 

The only respect in which the arrange 
meats of the Ainaxone appeared to me 
superior to tbeso of some other linos which 
I know of was that thero was not tbo least 
trace ol colourdistinctton in it The passongers- 
all oat at table for their meals without any 
distinction of race, creed, complexion or 
nationality 

There was a Japanese passenger on board 
whose ways were very pmusing He officiously 
introduced himself to the French speaking 
passengers who formed tho majority both 
men and women and to the few English 
passengers also, and would bold long con- 
versations with them But, though 
on some days he sat next to mo on 
the same bench on the dock for a long tune, 
he did not speak to mo This snobbishness 
of bis and bis superior airs were 
quite amu>ing But I also thought, why 
should people seek to cultivate the acquain- 
tance of an inhabitant of an enslaved 
country «* A fanny little Chinese passenger 
came up to me one day and solemuh 
assured me that up to 133 yeirs a»Q 
India was a dependency of China an I 
had only sioco then become a Britisl 
dependency ’ He should not of course be 
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taken as a specimen of the educated Chinese 
His pronunciation ivas such that it was 
difficult to make out what be said 
But perhaps there are people in China whose 
knowledge of the history of India is like 
his At one of the intermbdiate ports, on 
the African coast a Bombay llusalman 
trader came on board with carpet®, Ac 
I enjoyed a talk with him in Urdu for some 
minutes I learnt from him that he had left 
home 12 years ago and was not inclined 
to Tisit India again I have neither father 
nor mother in India," said he ‘I hare 
married here, and have had children There 
is Bntish rule there too. in India. "Where 
IS happiness to be found on earth ? ’ That 
was the gist of what he said in Urdu 

At long last, I arrived at Colombo 
It wa® still quite dark when I got up from 
bed in the small hours of the morning of 
the 23rd November and saw the rows of 
lights m Colombo harbour at some distance 
At the suggestion of Mr Mahalanobis I bad 
written to Mr Smnatamby of H M 
Customs at Colombo to kindly meet me on 
board He did so as soon as it was 
possible, for which I thanked him There 
WM no delay or trouble at the Customs 
omce I found Mr Jlanindrabhoshan Gupta 
art teacher, Ananda College, waiting for me 
ttere As arranged by him I was taken to 
the residence of Mr Bhupendranath Basu of 
the Spinning and Weaving Mills With 
the utmost cordiality he and Mrs Basu 
did everythuig possible 1o make me 

tarafortable I felt quite at home with them 
though I had not known even their names 
before we met When I left Colombo affer 
pree days’ stay with them and tbeir 

two dear little babies, it was with a sad 
feelmgas if I was leaving behind those whom 
I had known and loved all their lives 
the tram from Colombo goes as far as 
Talai Mannar station Pissengers to India 
tten cross over to Dhanuskodi in a steamer 
Ihe customs inspection on this steamer was 
very vetations and inquisitorial 

tram stood on Dhanuskodi 
pier full m the sun for a long time The 


place was sandy and very hot I felt very 
thirty But though I repeatedly asked the 
meu at tbo restaurant car to give me some 
lemonade and icc, they simply promised but 
never brought me any to my carnage Were 
it not for the kindness and courtesy of a 
panda of the Hameswaram temple, who had 
come to take pilgrims to the temple. I 
should have had to go without any drink for 
hours Hts name is Motiram He brought 
to me an aerated waters man, who served 
me all along the journey to Madras Even 
the first class carriages m the tram to 
Madras are quite ramshackle , the jolting is 
terrible. For hours the tram passes through 
a sandy regmn So the passengers’ dross 
bodies, luggage and even tbeir nostrils, 
throat^ lungs and stomach get dusty ’ One 
had to pull up the window panes But then 
the compartments became very hot in spite 
of the fans This was in the last week of 
November I do not know bow it is like in 
summer. I have forgotten to say that 
though I had reserved my berth from 
Colombo through Messro Thomas Cook and 
Son and paid for a telegram to Dhanuskodi 
station, which I knew had reached it in 
time the railway guard or some such officer 
was quite indifferent to enquiries as to where 
my berth was He said he did not know 
The customs inspection on the steamer, 
conducted by Indian officials, the guard’s 
indifference, the restaurant car men’s in- 
attenhoD to my needs— all told me plainly 
that 1 hod indeed come back to my mother- 
land an uitlander there. It was through 
the courtesy of a lower railway official that 
I got a berth At Madura Mr Bankim 
Chandra Bay, Engineer, kindly came to the 
train wim rice, dal vegetable curries, sweets 
etc. I felt ve^ grateful to him I halted 
for a day at Madras with Mr H Bose, who 
.3 rekted to me He and his family were 

S N“4mbc“fas.' ™ 

infliclmg^on ‘kmte?rai?blinrretters“thm°h 



OUR STUDENTS’ INTERESTS 


T H[S is tbs seasoa whea tbo University 
examtaatioa results are declared in 
almost all proviaces of India, and there 
is much stgbiDg, \7ailins and broiLiog of 
hearts. A study of the ‘popular’* nowa- 
papors on the subject might miVe oven a 
cyuio laugh, were it not for tbo fact that a 
tragic clement is mingled with the thing 
Many students and oven guaiduns, in Uieir 
Ignorance, tala tbo uttcrancos of the daily 
papers— especially their favourite one. as 
Gospel truth The tactics of those academic 
agitators is curiously alilo everywhere litst a 
massacre of tho lunoccats (this 1 st he haclcoeyed 
phrase for the occasion) is recklessly pre 
dieted or even assorted dishonestly m defiance 
of truth after tho publication of the results 
tho ttotiro blamo for tlio failure is thrown 
upon the Unircrsity tbo questions were too 
long or too stilT, the ozammors were a set of 
butchers, or the Syndics were heartless out 
sidors without any interest lu tho colleges,— 
those are the favourite allegations. In 
addition, variety was added to tho talo this 
voar by a malicious attach upon Prot 
Jadanath Sackar, the first ludian tfoeber- 
Vtcc-cJiniiceUar la the history of the Calcutta 
University, because in this bis first year 
tho Matriculation pass percentage fell by 3 
(from 57 in lOdO to 51 m 1027) though in 
tho time of his predecessor Sir Kwart 
Greaves of ballowcdniemory and the “students’ 
true friend,” tho Matriculation percontago 
had been brought down from 715 to 57 — a 
drop of 1-45 per coot vt o?ie year 

I'lUs ■pciTsUinfiissUp TTMb iJtdoifi/ry hte'iguefi 
to blind tho Bengal public to the real inward- 
olss of our stuJeat problem That problem 
IS luJepvDdeat of personality and province. 
It u a question ot general all Ind a concern 
Why do our bojs fail lu examinations lo 
such largo numbers ? 

It must bo obvious that our atfilutingamvcr- 
siUes Quly QxamitiQ or tcstcaudidatca who have 
been taught by quite a d ffereat agency, nam“lr, 
tho schools a^d colUgei. not ono of which 
IS fiaaicod Of ciuJuctol by the university 
The quality of tbo teaching lu these 
institutions must decisively lailueacn the 
II 


result of the oramiuation, uuloss tho 
oxanunatinn i!> to bo roducod to a mockery 
And tho quality of the toachmg depends 
entirely upon the teacheis’pay.social standing 
and keouDoss for thoir work Nothing can alter 
this law of Vaturo, though a University, it it 
H so ill advised, can cook the figures that 
it publishes as “succoss lu its exammatiois 
In Bengal, tho lot of tho lligh School teachers 
lias been growing worse year by yoar They 
are underpaid, overworked, driven to oko out 
their scanty salaries (usually Rs 25 to 35) 
by sweating as private tutors, and are brow- 
beaten by llauagemeat Committees” ot 
privato proprietors of schools. As the 
result of the foudooss of scbool-mauagers 
to appoint only tho ‘lowest bidder ’ as a 
teacher, Macaulay’s remark about Koglsud a 
contutyago has boou verified here, aud' the ouly 
qualificatiOD of a schoolmaster is that ho u 
unfit for any other profession ” (dpoeoli lu 
the Houso of CommonsX 

£reo where compoteot teachers have been 
scenred. they are sometimes irregularly 
paid 04 under paid. Unless the guardians 
of out boys set thomsclves to reform 
this state of things, how can they expect 
better results ? If we sow tares, wo 
cannot rtap wheat Tbo majority of 
our college lecturers and demonstrators 
aro hardly better oT , their pay is better — 
slightly better, but their wants are greater, 
and their status is us low, their tenaro as 
insecuro as that of the school masters. 

^ Tho evil 13 aggravated by the vicious 
Irt^Artjp “iiA ’mo viv^ 'ntoj anany ot our 
educational institutions of cheapening expendi- 
ture and attracting pupils to the ntmost, 
regardless of all other considerations. Clasa' 
promotions ace given and boys sent up for 
the University examinations without any 
testing of their fitness. In many places no 
“tcst-examinatioa” is bold, and m several it 
is a sham, — every stuieut who can pay his 
fees 13 sent up for the tiatainabons. Tho 
worst offenders in this matter are some lar'^e 
instituUoas with uuaunageabla roll stren-qh 
Md a very easily manageable conscience. 
They do not weed out tho unfit before sendm- 
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up candidates for the univcraity NotluQ;; can 
bo more harmful to tho fruo intorcats of oar 
boys than tins policy It keeps tho student 
in a fools’ paradise year after year, and 
leaves bis rudo aivakeniog, whoa it is too 
late, to tho axe of tho university oxammor 
It is '=‘0 convenioat all tho anger of tho 
disappointed student or his father is directed 
against the University, whila tho morconaty 
school or college continues to pilo up fees 
from tho deluded students as abundantly os 
before 

If a boy IS told his special defect very early 
m his school course, ho can try to improve 
himself by doing extra woiL in that subject 
(or book) and his peopio can keep a special 
•watch on him by periodically marking Ins 
progress Reform is easy at tho initial stage, 
before tho boy s particular defect has been 
hardened into incurability by years of 
neglect and ignorance of tho defect But 
if, on the other hand ho is promoted to 
a higher class as a matter of course llio 
opportunity of early reform is lost and tho 
incentive to greater exertion is never kindled 
Youth has a woadorful capacity for expansion 
and self reform if only we can make an appeal 
to it in the proper time and way and guide 
1*9 efforts Our mercenary schools and 
colleges do their best to kill this capacity 
because they keep our boys in the dark about 
their own merits and demerits and never 
rouse them to supenor oxortioos on a 
definite line under tho teacher s oyes Is 
educational improvement possible if college 
exercises are not made a reality ? 

In scientific subjects, practical work is 
scamped or even avoided in several insti- 
tutions For example Botany is taught 
without microscopes ' How can boys taught (?) 
m such money-piling shops pass even tho 
Intermediate Examination in Science? 

The worst enemies of our student popula 
non are the political leaders who have neen 
shrewdly exploiting the noble patnotism of our 
young men by turning them by the thousand 


into unpaid servants for their pcraonal 
glonfication or anibitun Wo have noticed that 
for several months before tho Council elec* 
tioQS of l‘J2u and tho Municipal elections 
early in 1927, m every ward of Calcutta tho 
studoiits’ brigade was drilled organised 
and put under requisition by designing 
political candidates of ono particular party 
They canvassed for tho leader”, they 
organibcd his meetings, they packed every 
public gathering m order to shout down his 
rivals, they distributed his pamphlets, they 
swelled his street processions Then, on the 
election day, early in tho morning tho boys’ 
brigades wero let looso on tho town,- they 
took tlio voters to tlio poll, they crowded 
round tho polling stations all tho day, 
shouting, fighting for tho voters, hurrahing 
Jat ' Jat ' and at tho closo of tho voting 
tlioy led their chiefs victorious procession 
through tho streets making night hideous. 
AVlien did theso blind tools of ambitious 
and unscrupulous politicians get any time to 
prepare for thoir oxarainatiODS / 

Tho popular literature, cinemas and stage 
of tho day teach that self indulgonco— 
tho gratification of our animal impuIsos“i3 
tho highest expression of manhood and 
the mark of truo freedom Youth fed on 
such stuff is incapable of any earnest effort 
or mental discipline— the two sine giia non 
of success ID student life as xccogniacd m 
aucieat India as well as in tho Universities 
of today Tho inevitable result is what wo seo 
before our eyes No jugglery by a Univeraitj 
can make it otherwise 

ThOaO are the facts known to every 
observant Indian Let the guardians of our 
students know who tho real enemies of our 
boys are however much they might camou 
flage their dc:>igas under a plethora of words 
ending in tain and a stage drapery of ‘ below 
40 counts homespun The disease that is 
Mung into tlie vitals of out youth is thcro 
Diwe we apply tho remedy-— or even propose 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 

Some Indians and European Women 

Smcdler tells ns m tho 


s^*to seen Europe 

they contmuilly 
Indi^ people tbrojffb their 
RnJoh throneb aiticles and 

are alt European -women 

Sit to this the fitatement 

are butterflies’ Audi 
xnow of ona Indian uonuin who paid a flying visit 
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lo FuiOiie "wsth her hubhantL’Ahomet nsidly inorU 
profeisional womeor ^'Lo rohirnod to India 
and 'wrola tho name oW story — “European women 
are inimonit” Then I on o met a Musliia 
inisstonary who. alter a month in Germinv. said 
to me, All Earopeaa iroinen aro proalitates * 

Sho records other similar lalso sUnders 
of Turopean rromen in general, and obserrea — 

I can think of a snmbcr of Indians who ba\o 
studied in Enrope who hava known other than 
women of loose ohanctera ’ There is a group 
connected with tho Kational iluslim Uni\crs»ty of 
Delhi There aro men from ^ladras and from tho 
State of Hyderabad There are some from Bengal 
They hare come into tho same city and same 
enyironmeat as other Indians — hut they seem to 
liare chosen ditTerent kinds of women as ib<^ir 
friend', than did so many others who poison the 
Indian public with their accamulalcd wisdom 
from Europe. 

If loose men come to Europe looking for 'loose 
women ’ they will find them If there were but 
one m all Europe. tbc\ would find her Rut that 
13 no reflection upon Europe and none upon the 
wnmm'^ it i3 a reflection upon the man to whom 
this IS tho goal of seekiog 


Seitrand Bussell on China 
In roTiewiDg a now edition of Bertrand 
RnsseU s book oo ’ Ilie Problem of Cluoa’ 
Ker Dp N Macnicol writes in The Nattoml 
ChrisUan Counal Jlcnm — 

Mr Hassell bclieres he tells us, that all politics 
aro inspired by a finnniog deni It is not sur 
rnsirc m these circomsfoBces that the politics 
of Qrcat Hntain of America, and of Japan in 
China como usder his unqualified cocdenmation 
Amenca having more than any other nation taken 
China under her tutelage comes especially— not so 
much on account of her enmes as on account of 
her viifues under bis lash His point of view in 
Ttganl lo Cinna ns o ri» the Western or West* 
emi'ed peoples may be indicated by what ho says 
ot Americas altitude The Chisese havea civili*=a 
tion and a national tepiperameat in many ways 
superior to those of white men A tew Eutopcaos 
ultimately discover (Ins but Amencans never do 
They remain always missionaries not of Cbngt- 
lanity Ihoosh they often think that what they 
aro preaching but of Amencanism Wbat iv 
Americanism ? ' Clean living clean thinking and 
icp.’Ithink an American would reply If the 
American mnuente prevailed it would no doubt. 

I V means of hygiene save the lives of many 
Chinamen but would at the tame time make them 
not worth 'avmg It cannot therefore bo rnmrded 
as wholly and absolutely satisfactory’ (p 221) 

These aro unjust words. It may be added — 
foe Amecicas eomtovt -that Mr Bws&etl wves 
pre eminence in cvildoine’ to Great Bntam Tho 
interest of the pas'aeo nnoted is in the EUggestion 
Hat it gives us that western lands aro in srava 
danger of being mcsscpsers — even in the case of 
tlie Cbnstian missionary — of a very diluted 
\ Chiistionily a religion that may be moro tho 
picduct, oi our own inherited dispositions and 


instiscts and prejudices Uun of tho mind of ChcisL 
This IS what in Mr Kussells book givos ouo to 
d»aV.midllio book is worth reading by us all if 
it docs go Can vogue India and Ctima Christ 
without giving these lands tlio^e wrappings of 
cinlisation' within which tiie )Veat has fhiough 
theoentunes enwrapped His message 


Saakara and tho Furidcatioa of Temples 


Hr T Ij. Vaswani says in The Ealpaka — 
Of Sn Sankara 1 thought this morning and I 
said vvilii a heart nche — 0 that baakara were 
remcarnated in these days to save Hinduism and 
make it a bftiog power m our national life — 
make it world dynamic ’ 

bur Uiaduism lies wounded today la the house 
of Its own pnests Many of the Hindu temples in 


Sind alast have fallen in the hands of drunkards 
and debauchees Who will turn them out and 
bnna back the Lord ‘ Who ■will leleasB the 
tmmot from fhe_ Dark Powers and 1 nog lack 
tho W lute Ones ? The little town of Old bukkur, 
w here 1 write these words has set a noble example 
hv atartiDU a movement for the Reform of 
Mmdirs Ihe wafi-hword of the movement is - 
PunO TVntpfes ' Today Old Sukkur la 
cogaged in a holy stru„gle to rescue a temple 
from the bands ot a 6aua who luis usurped it m 
dehance of the Funchayats decision and puLIia 
opioioD Old Sukkur is fighting a noble flamt for 
public morality and Hindu Dharma. 


Mabatmft Gandhi on Sister Nvvodita 


Commenting on the passage in loioiif 
Iiulia where Sister Nivedita is spoken of as a 
'volatile pmen'and ‘the splendour thnk 
surrounded her” is referred to, the Vedanta 
hesan observes — 


Tho above romarka give a very falsa idea of 
the illustnous Sister • and do great wrong to her 
memoty We do not question the sincerity with 
which Mahatma Oaedhi gives expression to his 
thoughts But for the sake of Inith wo must 
point out that ho has got an altogether wrong 
impression of tho great soul that lived and died 
Ibr the cause of/ndia jf/ahafina Gancfiii saw very 
little of the real Sister Kivedita And it is no 
wonder that insufflcient knowledge that is alwajs 
dangerous’ would create a great misunderstand 
mg 

Mahatma Gandhi evidently saw the Sister at the 
Amencan Consulate in Chownnghee where she 
was temporarily string as the guest of some of 
Amencan fnends •who camo to -visit India 
about the time ho met her Neither the mansion 
nor Um vplcndouc with which ho was t2.kca 
abaw were Niveditas Her usual mansion’ was a 
Email old house in a lane in a humble qimter of 
Aorthera Calcutta, where, to quote the words of 
an bngbsli fnend, sho preferred an ascetic life 
to Ibo comfoifs and luxuries of her Atcsteni 
home And the splendour ’ that used to sur- 
loana her usually at the small girls’ school con 
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ludcd Iv ter tame as a sarpriso It) maW k™ “/f "oKnTcr ti!i?t“anj B°vo‘heS‘' wllh™} 
viEilors Thus dcscnl cs one of 1 pr !adv Etudcnls of*. „ nftor nn ipnarcnt disagrcoment 

indon>tandiut. and ono 


vi&ilors Thus dcscnl cs one w. . . . — . ^ 

m a short sketch on the Sister- ’^Tho sclioo honsc 
is far from le ng healthy or well vcijtihtcd Tho 
roou s are small and the roof Tcrj low 
Iho summer (when tho school remains closcal mo 
rooms set so hot that half an hours stay thcic 
will make tho head ache There was no fan hnne 
in Nivedilas room She always used to ha\o % 
hand fan about her The small comparlmcnt 
allotted to 1 cr she decorated accord ng to her 
own tastes Host of the day sho u^cd to stay >n 
that room buned m her work . o 

At the express wash of her Master bwami 
Tivekananda Nivedita dedicated he’«elf to the 
cause of the school She tiscd to spend some 
time in teaching the girls But tlie major portion 
of her hme had to be devoted to literary work 
undertaken for mamtaimng the school Sometimes 
she had to pass through great economic dsfficul 
ties On il snch occasions tho first thing she 
used to downs to cut short her \cry limited 


any icset\c Ofttn after an 

^o'fmJr^liKrtcd m 

U fi Bo"s'oU .0 U 

hesond the comprehension of ordinaiy mortals 

Nepal Government Railways 
Wo read in Indian and kasiern Ljiginicr 
Tho Nepal Government Hallways have msl 
appointed as their Chief Mcclunical Engineer ijr 
U St John Sanderson who holds the ^rao l»st 
for the whole of Mc^rs Marlm .C Cos 1 got 
llailwais Mr Sanderson Las 
various appointments of railway stall ,,ier lu^ 


iiSeo. to 0.0 waa to cut Kaori uer very iiuiiicu variuiis apiJuiuiiueuis ui i , 

personal expenses. She would deny hei-sof oven Nepal^Governm^eat and leivcj India 


the bare necessities o! life And as the result of 
this hardship she often suffered greatly in health 
To those who knew and could appreciate the story 
of her self imposed and life-long penance, Nivcdita 
tho Brahmocnanni, was the very pcrsonificatioo 
of sUadfastness and ono-pointed devotion To call 
her a voUtile person is not only to mtsunder 
stand her but also to dishonour her llessed 
memorv We do not k-now who is really rcsponsi i 
ble for th s unhappy expression But whoever ho 
may be Mahatma uandhi s oxpenment witli Truth 
in the cose of the illustrious Sister has not been a 
success It would have been a complete failuic 
had he not been able in spite of his disagreement 
with her to notice and admire her overflowing 
love for Hmduism 

It IS nnfortunate that Mahatma Gandhi oid no* 
find any meeting point in his conversation with 
Sister Nivedita But the idea that there could bo 
no point of contact between them is preposterous 
The Sister was a n any sided genius She was a 
t,reat spiritual idealist a passionate votary of her 
adopted motheiland a vehement champion c f 
Ind an culture a writer of tare literarv abiliiieo an 
enthusiastic inteipretcr of Indian life and art a 
most forceful leader of tho national tnovement a 
humble worker for the cause of Indian manh^ 
nil in one And rnnny of tho greatest sons of 
India found ponts of agreement with her and 
could be counted as her life-long friends 

But like the greatest men and women of Iho 
wor d she had her own ways of n aking Ineods 
\ complex personality that she was she combined 
a hero s will with tl e spotless punly k ndly 
heart and self sacrificing love of a perfect Brahma 
cLanni Even m the midst of her sweetness and 
tpdernecs there was sometbmg in her character 
that might he termed miUtanL And rarely could 
one be included among her friends without facins 
m encounter with her No wonder that after being 
the Ob ect of lier sudden onslaught, some felt a 
sort of disagreement with her In the words of 
onool hcpfnends -Mr A J I Blair VneiiasliiB 
With Nivedita was not a slow growth It sprang 
T ,1ft iSr meebng or not at all and 

fft tioy one was ever privileged 

1.°^ womanly kindness 
without first being subjected to that moral 


tho Anchor Broeklcbank S b 
Bombay on Juno 5 Ui 

It would havo been belter if o , Nepal 
Goveroment bad been able to employ on 
onlirtly Indian stall fortls railway’ icrnaiw 
Nepali young men aio in tTamvng tot 


all 


Hindu Pantheism 

Tho editor of Prahuddha Bharaia observes 

Prof Radbaknshnan a defence of w hat » 
generally understood os Hindu panthei«m is 
hne He is quite right m saying that the it'“OU 
tl ought fakes caro to emphasiso the transcendent 
character of tho Supreme He bears tho world 
but IS by DO means lost m it ' Hindu thougut 
admits that the immanence of God is a laci 
adnnttmg of various degrees MTiiIo there is nothing 
which IS not lit by God Gcd is more fully 
revealed in the organic than in tho inorganic, etc 
A\ 0 think there is another aspect of the quest on 
Even if W0 do not admit differences in Divine 
revelation in vanous things ethical endeavour 
docs not become impossible The Hindu outlook 
that everything is dmne is the greatest incentive 
to moral perfection For the Hindu does not forset 
that a thing as it appears is not Divine but that 
behind its name and form there abides tho perfect 
Brahman and tl at by transcending the limitations 
of bta oun self he ga ns the light of wisdom to 
perceive Brahman This view makes man constant 
ly struggle to break tho bonds of ignorance and 
desire that bind h m to the lower vision and to 
nse every moment to the height of supenoi 
spinlual perception It is not necessary to recog 
mse degrees m the Divine manifestation m things 


State versus Company Management 
of Railways 

"Wo read m Mr S C Gho'^es aiticlo on 
the above subject m Ihe Cahutia Peneu — 
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It may I a uj,t,ful to mention here that la tie 
contract o{ the newly loitnwi comnany v-hich has 
taken over the German Slate Hailwaj 3 and w 
manaain,; them as commercial concern® tho 
following clause appears — , , , 

“The rmbts of supervision and control of the 
operation and tanHs of the Ralwajs reserved to 
the Government by the present law shall never lie 
so exercised by the jovcmmsal a.s to prevent tho 
Company camine a net revenue adoouatu to seuiro 
the rcjrular payment ol interest and sinkins fund 
on the lionds and the preference shares 
Arailway or railways of a country aretho artenes 
of trade andiodustrics^nd tho thwof tratHothiongh 
them should be even and oontinuous and this can 
only be done if the inanag ment is efficient and the 
rates and fares are reasonable Interference and 
control of liCgisIature over Railways of a country 
are essential so long as ihev are in pnblic interests 
md do not tie the hands of the managers too t sht 
ly whether tho railways are company owned or 
state-owned But when tho railways a-o atate- 
owned the Lcgi lature in a democratic country 
IS naluralty responsiblo both for efficiency in 
management any for their finances and they are 
again required to see that the srJety of the pnbUc 
and the charges to the p ilUo ate fair and reason 
altc If those can be attamed by state railway® 
which are alrc *dy there it is well and good but 
u company ownership of a purely Indian character 
can at any time develop and purchase (he Indian 
Stato Kailwaya and give efficient servict'and cheap 
rates and fares it wonM be still better because 
It would make the Indian people more enterpnsiog 
and self reliant so long as sndi compaoies do not 
Oak for any subsidy bom the Oovemment either 
in the shop of free gift of land or a guarantee 
of mininnm dividend 


The Olympic Games 

TJie Fbfiinfccr writes — 

Tur OLYunc Gssces —Next year in Julv the 
Olimpic games wJl be held m Amasterdam lifty 
five nations of the world are to take patt in these 
international trials of progress in physic^ culture 
game® athletics and sports. Germany is mating 

B eat preparations to make a success at the gara s. 

le German Government has sanctioned £ 7000 
this year and £ loOOO will be received dkiV 
year She is try ng to pot in a large number of 
candidates— 340^s against about 2oO to 300 
from Great Bnhm This is the first t roe after 
the ^Va^ that Germany enters the field Tho 
Stad um at Amasterdam whicli has already cost 
£40000 will be completed bv January lfK*8 
Separate Hockcv and foot ball grounds and a 
splend d Cycle Track are also neanug coinpJetioD 
In 1932 the Olympic games are lobe held at 
Los Angeles Cal forma in the United Stales of 
Amencm Oco mulion Dollars already 1 ave been 
spent for the building of the stadium The 
Amencan Hepresentative to the Internatioiial 
Oljmpio Conference has offered to provide a 8h.p 
£ competitors from Europe to the {dace 

of the Game® 

Afiuc^ Qaurs —Africa is also taking np 
oigtaiiseu pijsical culture in a remarkable manner 


African Games am Ito lo held to 1920 in 
Alexandria for the first lime Kmghaad who is 
at the hold of tho scheme has subscril>cd £ dOOU 
andthcEityof Alexandria £ 10 000 if this first 
attempt succeeds tho African Games will soon 
come to (he level of tho Olymp c Onmef 

How much money tho India Government wo 
wonder is spending for such purposes or for tho 
matter of that even for p]iysi''al culture m tho 
country itself ’ 


' Gospel Ethics 


Mr ^lahosh Chaudra Ghosh wiites in 
the Vedic Vaga luc — 

Here and thcro wo find good moral precepts m 
in the Gospels But the general level of Biblical 
morality is very low Jlorahty is valued not for 
Its inlrituic worth but for what is supposed to bo 
Its commercial success Gospel morality is an 
affair of rewards and punishments 

Ho lUosfntes this remark by quoting 
passages Irom tho Gospel®, and observes — 
Thus we eeo that reward occupies ^ prominent 
place in the Gospel moralit} 

Avoidance of punishment i« accord ng to Jesiis 
a eorrelative spring of action We are to do 
or not to do evil for otherwise wo shall be 
punished 


He gives examples m sapport of his re 
mark, and says — 

It 13 mwiess mnltiplyipg examples The whole 
of the Bible is permeated ly this idea of reward 
and punishment Wiiat is called Dhama m 
Indiao I’hilosophy is also a rcl gion of reward and 
punishment but it is meant only for tliose who 
are on a lower level and Jnve no I igher ideal 
phamia Jea^ to heaven but not to Molfha 
(salvation) Thoso who havo nsen to a higher 
level have condemned it m unequivocal terms 
Id tho Alahabhorata we find tho following verse — 


Dbarm vamjyakohinojsghanvo dharmayavadmam 
Na dbarmai-pbalamapnoU yo dharmam dogdliumi 
„ cchuli 

imong tho rrofessors of virtue tho vilest and 
roost despicablo is ho who is a iirtue-mercliant 
Kesutts of virtue will never accrue to him who 
\Y\r. iirtueccwj Yana larva 




lie quotes other similar sayings 
Hindu senptures and concludes 

Bihheal morality is purely mercantile it is a 
System of BMtop-an Art oflrafflchng (emj on] o 
Enthyphro 14) to borrow ho fin© rhiaso 
oil lam who uses it to condemn (he iherelgion 
of give and take This sort of morality has 
however merits of its own All men are not on 
the tame level of spirituality and tho highest 
form p! morality will never satisfy those who roe 
2? trained to remain 

s^^These men will apprecalo the precepts of 
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Natnro aud Hen lu Kashmir 

E Cousins \ 7 r 1 les m 


Mr- Slargaiet 
Slndharma 


ailnplral for collecliDK and caromp fiUh and 
disease germs, , , , , „ . 

Keceot mvestigitiOD-, have estabushed \vituout 
a doubt tho fict that Hies carry many germs ot 
typhoid fever, tuberculosis, cliolen intaoium, 


It IS a stneso ll«ng that in tins laud where dysentery and probably many other diseases 
Nature wears her loveliest robe* embroidered with It has been estimated that every Hy carries 
tbo most lavish flowers fobage and fruit, niiacr about with him most of tlie time, m or upon his 

her ermine cape— her snow clad mountain nnsi^ bcd>, atout a quarter of a million baciUi and 

Mith her jewels cf sparkling waters and ruby scatters these wherever he goes The germs are 
sunsets and diamond headed lotus leaves and the not only earned on the feet, legs and ctner 
nvid lino enamel of her skies and their reflMlions portions of the body bnt they occur aUo in nrgo 

in her many water? yet the dress of tlio human niiinbcts in tho fly specks which aro so freeJy 

being is nowhe’e m India so ugly Dull greys deposited by flics As many as tiva thousand 
and browns and dirty whites are the roloure of tubercular germs have been found in single 
wnicli unwieldly, wide circumfer^nced knee-long fly cpccL 

kattas are made, and worn alike by men and hhes sbonid be kept out of house? apd from 
women The sleeves arc very wide and turned all phees where foods are prepired, sold or 
up at the end like those of kimonos, but there is served This can be done by tightly screening 
not a lino of beauty in the costume 1 found the iH doora and windows and by driving out or 
excuse for its ugly ungraceful width m the fact kiMiog the few (hat may gam entrance when tho 
that during the many cold months they carry screen doors are opened Bakenes especially 
under this garment a small wicker basket m which should be kept free from flies and all foods 
tlieto IS an earllicnware bowl tilled with smoiilder- exposed for sale should be properly screened 
mg charcoaL lu such wise do they keen them* Great care must be exercised to protect tho baly 
selves warm ’ Occasionally one SC'S a brilliant and Us fwid and the nipple of its nursing botUo 


coloured lurfon on 1 man but a discoloured cloth 
coNers the head of the wom'vn back fiom the 
forehead as a kind of shawl A large amount of 
'crjr skilful filagree work 10 silver la worn as 
jewellerj; If only the women dressed more 


from infection by flie? Do not buy foods of any 
kind that are to be eaten without thorough cooKing 
if they are being run over hv flies, for in bo doing 
one IS ranning too great a risk 

biles may bo killed by means of sticky fly paper, 


IS,,,, UFc^seo more 1,1,03 may ho killed by means of sticky fly paper, 

^ features would show fly {mps and vanous liquid poisons Of tho latter 

men think that iheir protebly the b^t is a solutW of forituxlin water, 
nfSSi' then would l>e too iLuch of a temptatioa fo which may bo prepared by addins a WMpoonfal 
^ ^ Sira of of tho 40 per-cent solution of formaldehyde to 

rosy complexion one-half glass of water This hqudsbouldbe 
I*! amongst the uneducated people expijsed m saucers or plates where the flies will 

25!?S.“^ -?? ff?® .access to 1^ but must bo placed bejond 


0! cbildrcB as it is poisonous Ally poison 
« Vinm <r‘ not dangerous to huunn life may bo prepared by 

dissolving one dram of potassmm bichromate in 
by Wackemns her iwo oumes ol water and adding a hltlo sugar 
bbpt dl^bgunD^ This should bo distributedabontlhe hou?e m shallow 

JSiIa ° forehead dishes Flies may be stupified by burning pyrethrum 
It 13 a strange po^rder in the room and may then bo swept up 
S',<^tglc_betaccn rcauty and mans jealous sen?e and burned 


of PO^SC'SIOll of It * 


FUes 


^\o learn from The Onculal 
0)1(1 llirahl of JJfoIfh — 

Hies literally swarm m some 1 ouse? covering 
orni' artide cMood tv day and Uackeamg tho 
wails I y night In other homes ccmparatively few 


To prevent the breeding of flies all accumula- 
lioo ol dccomposme animal or vegetable mittcr. 
especially stablo manure should bo removed from 
the premises dailv or at least two or three 
tunes a week If this cannot be done the manure 
or other docorapCEing substances should I e spnnk- 
led with cholondo of hmo or a solution of sulphate 
of iron two pounds to ono gallon of water 

Outside privy vaults sould ho made flyproof 
This would nccesSitnlB only a slight expense, bnl 
the benefit to be derived from such a course would 


fo'*®d, for tto t dy hou«ckwpcr takes every l*o very groat Garbaco cans should bo frequently 
f® keep thm ouU Sho is especially cleanod and sprinkled with lime or a soluiion o! 
lartlul net to Icavo food of anj kiod standing fonnaldehtdo or other disinfectant and should be 
around oncotcred and drives the llics out of doora kept lightly covered 
at loi&t cnee every day 

f1i« are cot caU an annoyanco to tho ocennants — 


of a house but Ihvy are lilthy creatures. They 
wn<s duesfly froia tho filth 01 decaying animal 
ard vfKctalto matter and without taking the 
rai-i to wipe tl-cit feet ?clUo upon or in our food 
aud dtick cr urea our hands, laces and clothing 
uerew-rg ttinwhetc thir hllhj njspeiAsaal 
It kciiis tf uu<as.p Their foct liucg roveicd 


‘ The Soul of Education” 

Mr Bernard Houghton opines m Current 
Thousht — 

The 1 nrcaucratic sthools turn out a douln 
«tf.. Indus sciiools will jttn at Irate and 


ns * f,. .k~.r . 7. , . ‘ jwTvieu iDuua saioois win jttn ai mate anu 

ua Lne thoit, sti,A> ha-rs, aro espetuib wdl xatdligeol men and women. Tho idftfl of the 
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biireancrary is Iho 'i7ell-<lrillcil soldier tho ideal 
of lada should bo Iho citizen of Greece. The one 
education crashes reprv-s^Ox tho other inspires 
themiodand tImlU the soul Difficulties there 
will surely be at tha commencement. We do not 
expect miracle.* Many teachers who havo grown 
up to manhood and womanhood under a deapolic 
government will fail to grasp the new spint the 
now angle of vision Uaoy will cling to anthorita 
tiTC methods and think in chains 

Ont the changed mental atmosphere of India 
will achieve much. Everywhere there wi'l be a 
sense of freedom of buoyancy as of pnsoners 
Ions held behind walls ivho taste the Ircenir&od 
soe again the green spaces of the open country 
Everywhere patriotic men and women will be 
seeking fresh ontlets for their energies and adopt 
ing new ideas. Swara} is no mere retonu of 
political macbiQcn it means tho renaissanoo of 
India It touches the imagination which reforms 
leave cold In such an atmosphero men and 
women shaking off the fetters they have worn 
so long realise themselves they achieve wonders 
We may be sure that teachers too will look out 
on the world of education with very diOeroot eyc» 
to those with whicli under the barcaucracy they 
now seo tt 

Id edacation as la government, it i$ policy 
which coasts The spint with which a govern 
meat or a desartmest is worked adecU all from 
the highest to tho lowest Proclaim military ideals 
as now and from university to village dogma and 
diseipbae raise their ugly heads Set up the 
standard of freedom and of fellowship and every 
where tnea walk an inch taller and with a bolder 
step. This new spint in edacation the lo^poctore 
will bnng home to every teacher they will cxplan 
the new metiiods and hearten ou the legiODcrs 
Progress may be a little slow at first, but then 
the teachers will labour not to tiod favour in the 
eyes of a foreign master bat to Lull 1 up a new 
India, for the greatness and glory of their own 
dear Motherland 


Indian Architecture 

Tbp third instalment of tho late ifr 
'Manomobau Ganguly’s notes on Iiidiau 
Architecture, published in The Journal of the 
Bihar and Onssa Research Society concludes 
thus — 

A peSdimut as a philosopher a Hindu la not 
so as an artist. As an artist lie spintuafises matter 
aud taus embodies anJiitcctaral idealism in 
diSIerent forms which never oppress the imagina 
tion by Its solid reality 

Tho architecture of the anaent Hindus is 
pervaded by a spint of earnestness and self 
sacrifice the lemnlo being as it we*e an offering 
a gift to tho deity the Islam enshnned in the 
sanctum and as such we notice a profusion of 
decoration condemned by iergussoa as orer- 
decorated i elmcss ’ a remark exemplifying tho 
deadening elfeet of the idealisation of the pnociple 
of ulilit> for architecture li not construciiou the 
ix^vera art but is accordmg to Huskm the art 
wmch so disposes and adorns the edifices raised 


by man for wliataocvor use that tho sight of Iheso 
may contribute to his mental hcuUh power and 
pleasure ’ 

Tha structures of the present day illustrate a 
Tiolation of this fundamental canon of architecture 
by allowing the constructive element to override 
the aesthetic side indicating the nemesis of tha 
decorative prtncipis forming a vital part of ancient 
and medii-val Indian Architecture 

However hampered by tradition or fettered by 
convcntionalit) ancient Indian Architecture may be 
we find evident and ccar indications slampiug it 
with originality vi{,our and genius. Ours of the 
preseat day appears as one badly imitated ua 
suited to the climate and tho traditions oi the 
|l3St 


‘ Do Justice to Inferior Servants ’ 

Wo read in flio Qeneral Letter issued by 
Iho Bombay Presidency Postal and R II S 
Association 

One often wonders what the Postal administra 
tioD tlnuks about tbo status of Inferior bervints 
of the lK.partmenL Tho inferior servant js not 
entitled to any kind of Jeavo withpai At tho 
most bo is paid the diffetesc© between the pay 
earned by him and Iho wages paid to Jus substi 
tu'e. ihen in the matter o> pension, tbo situation 
is sUU more grotesque Tho pe&sioa of Rs 4 
was settled in the cm by cone days whop the 
Runner was paid Rs G and tho other inferior 
servant scarcely anything mote than R» ? or 
Rs. 8 at tho most. Between those old Umos and 
now tb^roisa ditferenco of 300'’/i) m the cost of 
living Tha minimum pay of a Runner is Rs 14 
aod ttio Pv»t Ofico infenor servant gets an avert''e 
of Rs IG ID the lowest scale In Cities Iiko 
Bombay tho lowest monthly wages is Rs 28>8-0 
where a pension of Rs C is simply ridiculous 
But even this pension cannot be had after 30 
years of service the man must complete tho 
the age of 60 Thus a man who enters setvice 
say at the ago of 15 must work for full 45 years 
1 eforo tie can earn a grand pension of Rs 0 a 
Trtonlb iethapa the Department eonaiders an 
Infcnar servant as no better than a day labourer 
The Department forgets that the lowest of the 
intcnoc Ecrvants requires a greater intelligence, 
a greater precision and far greater honesty and 
character to withstand temptation sudi as is placed 
before him every minute of his life in flio Post 
Office The conditions in the Post Office are 
pecuhaiy hard and exacting aud require a far 
greater consideiation at the hands of the Depart 
ment tlian has been yet given to these unfortunate 
servants. 


Suspicion of Japan 

Mr St Nihal Singh writes lu The Indian 
Rei ten 


.A. ^earcil I v ualiniis of 

the West with posscasioos in Uie East. She is 
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hated because by managing to beep herself out of 
the foreign clutches and making herself Bell- 
sufhangin ails and crafts she has raised the 
pulse of all the dependent people of tho yncat and 
plac^ before them patterns upon ^111011 they can 
model their national life She is feared because 
she IS credited mth the ambitioa of dominating 
Asia to a degree evun greater than that to -wnidi 
it IS now dominated by Oeadentals , ^ , 

In the view of most Americans m the i uilip 
nines every Japanese in tlie Archipelago is a spy 
They will tell the stranger in confidence that 
when the day comes for Japan to stnke cvot 
member of the Japanese colony will perform ms 
or her appointed task m aiding tim mppone&e 
landing parties to add to the Sunrise Fmpire these 
islands of great potential wealth which they have 
b“en coveting for > ears 

The Xihpmo leaders do not shaie Buui snspi 
cions They say that the Japanese scare has been 
raised for the express purpose of cheating them 
out of their birth right In 191G the United States 
Congress pledged itself solemnly to withdraw its 
sovereigntv over the Philippine Is'aniis and to 
recognize tlieir independence as ®oou as a sUblo 
Qovernirent can he established therein The only 
(ondition laid down has long since been fulfilled 
Since however the men at the helm of tlic 
Amctican nation are in no mood fo honour that 
pledge because thoj aie reluctant to forego the 
opportunities of exploiting themselves the rich and 
varied cconorcK. rooources of the Islands Ins 
excuse has been manufactured 

In the Dutch East Indies the Japanese are 
buhect to the same suspicion 

The British m the East do not give tougne to 
their suspi ions of tho Japanese so freJy as do 
the Ameroans and Hollanders but (hey, as a 
race ate not outspoken and moreover until 
recently they were in alliance with tho Japanese 
and considerations of decency doubtless ovetciso 
a restra ning mllucace Had they been without 
lui givinga and fears however ibo scheme (or the 
establishment of the Naval base at Singapore 
would never Lava been conceived 

In all places wheie the West dominates the 
East, Japan is mdet.d being charted with 
pliensliing recret designs to oust Europe aad 
Amcnco, and to substitute herself in their place 


What wo aie conerned with is llio haroh 
men** metod out to them m the ships during the 
pasaoso They are all packed together liko tinnaa 
sardines as the Company sees to it that as many 
passengera arc earned as the deck can hold An 
awning is put above them which in monsoon 
weaUier, when there aro squalls aad heavy rams 
fails to afToid tliem any protection. Most of them 
are drenched whenever thero are heavy rams Ja 
Western couatnes people trea^ their animals more 
decently 

lirat there are tlio ticket examiners They 
have a peculiar way of examining tickets whenever 
the idea enters their heads and before stalling 
all the cooties who have been let into tho snip 
arc a«i td to get out and then come back into tne 
ship after showing their tickets to the tin gods m 
Iho Company In the process they are kickeu 
and abu^ if they rush togetlier at the entrance 
which they have to do if they are to get a decent 
placo on the deck But this is only the begmping 
of tbc*r tiials 'The checking of tickets cannot po 
done too often” seems to be tho slogan of tne 
ships olficcrs and the insults to which the poor 
coolies aic subjected every time the tickets aro 
checked would call for prosecution for grievous 
burr ’ at least in any othei country , 

Theu there are soma people who aro entrustea 
with feeding Uiese labouiers First come first 
served is not the cnlv condition which tho coolies 
have to understaud Those who go iirst aie given 
food and what is called sauce which latter as 
time goes on gets moro and more diluted witn 
water, and the result is there is a rush of tne 
coolies when the food is served They carry m 
their bands leaves which they hold in their hnnas 
into which handfuls of nee are throun and sauce 
pouit.d with a dexterity and quickness anil 
soullessness which reminds one of feeding time 
at the 700 There 13 a scramble to got the sauce 
while It 13 as yet undiluted with the attendant 
kicks from the immortals who look upon ihs 
labourers as so much cattle and treat them with 
a callousness that one cannot see matched any- 
wlivre else m God’s earth 


The B I S N. Company’s Treatment of 
Deck Passengers 

77m Liihau, a monthly published under 
tho auspices of the Indian Association of 
Singapore observes , 

Yhen tho poet of the Infcino’ wrote abont 
the people un the setenib circle of Hell ho had 
no idea that in Iho luture there would bo no 
nccPESity to CO to a tUeolosical hell wlien worse 
things wcie txjsmUo in this world itself The 
tcndition of the Deck paasergers on board the 
RU I s of the B L b N CoQipanj is so gruesome 
that one wonders wh> jeoplowbo could put an 
end to Ruca torlurcs are quite apatUeUo about it 
\\o have hraid and wo have seen ourselves 
What 13 iwiDg done to tho cooUcs from bouth India 
on board tho company s ships 


The International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome 

Mr D Ananda Rao saya m The Mysore 
Economic Journal 

One might ask what practical influence Ibis 
Institute exerts on the States which are ryiresent- 
ed in It It 13 possible that through this InstituW 
the rocommendationa and desires of the agricul 
tural world could be put into practical efloct It 
tan summon on its own initiative conferences to 
consider mattois of moment and which would oven 
lend lo modify existing national legisUUon lor 
example m 1914 it summoned an International 
rhytopathological Conference m 19^0 tho Con 
fercnco on l/jcust Control and m lOifl tho World 
iwestry (^Egress and tlie meeting of experts on 
Ohemital rertilisers Again just at the time of 
the visit of Uio writer arrangements wero m 

progress for holding an International Congress on 
Olive glowing To us m India such congresses 
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and conferences aro of itnmenso valuo as it xrooJd 
mean that tvc would bo benefited by enquiry into 
aqncnUuTal questions of international importMco. 
Opporlaaily may be taken by qualmea Inaians 
to attend each consrejses as deicsalca. With an 
Indian repre^ntativo on tho spot, it would ba 
possible to instituta enquiry into socal ana 
economic condil oos of tho farmms classes ana 
aUo on the coni tion of important crops andlivo- 
stock of the country That the whole of Great 
BnUin and lU colonies and dependcncicj ato ro* 
presented by one delegate means that Ind a is 
practically lost s ght of It goes without swing 
that in order to achieve any bencht from, to InsU 
tuto of this nature Ind a mnat have her own 
representative and at Ind a a expense. He must 
be one who will justify tho trust imposed on him. 
capable to plead India’a cause at all tiraci and ono 
who 13 youtg enough to return to India for lutore 
work haviDS been profited and mellowed by the 
opportunities he had in discussing with people 
of international reputation and thus raise the 
status of that one community which forms seventy 
fire per cent ol her people 


debt of 4rititu(la to them and we touch our hat 
to them ui parsing p rhaps the most faithful 
loyal band of workers this present age knows ’ 

The above are excerpts from an article. “Tho 
ladian Mail Runner I y traveller which appi.ati^ 
m a rc'Hfflt usue of Tho Times of Indw Illustrated 
Weekly Tho praisO and eulogy is well mentod and 
H by no means faUotne or exaggerated I have 
seen the runner at work m fa r weather and foul 
IQ biting cold and sheltering heat, on hills and in 
tho plaias and on the wat<,r ways of Eastern 
Bengal and can aud do bear testimony to liis 
rcgnlanty and loa ahty Tho decision therefore of 
Gdverameat not for tlia present to improve the 
pay and Conditions of service of the runner is 
iQOottluappointins not only to the runner, but to 
all who realize and apprecute his faithfulness 
and loyalty for the runner is unquestionably 
descivinu hia pay loUllv madeqaata and by no 
means commensurate with the work ho is croed 
opoa to perform 


Tubercolosis among School Children 


Widows at Brindabin 
Wo read in Tko Wtdoua Cause 
Miss Qellea Insram writes from Delhi -> 

“Can t you do anything tbroogh yonr paper 
to stop vndows coming to pilgrimage places 
like unadaban'’ I have seen them there 
and their condition is terrible.” 

This » what a sympathic heart feels for bomao 
ity for the womtakud and for onr own sisters 
and daughters This is where every heart feels 
pinched and where that cannot but exprc»3 itself 
this IS where the Hinda mentality is revealed 
m Its WTOst, where it denies human sympathies 
and the very existence of God. It is here that 
the savBgeness of the middle ages is still traceable 
in our present civilised age. It is here that Uie 
march of centuries stands unctfected And it is 
here that we have to kneel down and thrust oar 
heads between our kneca in all shame humility 
and helplessness 

And lor all that Bengal in particular is responsible 


Governments Treatment of Mail Ronners 
Blue Bird writes in Laboiit 
The mail runners are conspicuous among men 
for the r unfa lic" r^ulanty and otter trostwoilhi 
ness Even m districts which boast of good roads 
TOd the inevitable motor bos the latter may not 
be used for ma 1 transport for motors break down 
runners never do 

Ihe 6a!\ry of a mail lunnei aveiasca from 
twelve to 1 Itcen rupees a month iionners are 
especially liable to heart duease and lung tronUes 
It is not often that a man is fit for work after 
nileen years of it 

Thera are many growls agasnst the Post Offico 
which certainly does fa 1 us with a frequency 
ttot 13 iintaliDi. Bat it is never tho ruan<JS 
that let ns down. Every one m Ind a owes a 

12 


17 e I? A V Callcffo Union Jlaja^tne 
has a Qseful article on the above subjectiiy 
Kai Bahadur Capfain Kabaraj Krishan itapar 
liLD.. D Pu. There he fells us in part 
An Indian child la hia own family is under 
noae or very little n-straint 

Ue has also full liberty to rua about and play 
about in tho streets and in open air ilis admission 
into a school more particularly in a Boatdins 
School involves such a sudden change in his 
habiu and cavironments that the unstable framo 
of a growing child is very easily affected, unless 
Bol&ciODt care and precautions aro exercised by 
those who have the charge of the little onas. Ito 
oDdue pressure should be inlhctcd and the 
child ahould ba gradually and smoothly weaned 
from hi8 old habits and brought to ^just 
hic^if slowly to the new conditions of rostra nt 
and discipline. Even monkeys and certam other 
wild animals hare boon noticed to develop con 
sumption when admitted in voological gardens 
unless very scrupulous care is taken to protect 
them from the evil results of the sudden uiango 
of the conditions of their life. 

This then is the first duty of the schoolsmastcra 
the neglect of which in several ca-ses (in the past 
at least} has dnven young children in o the 
pluses of Tuberculos s Little ch Idren must 
be dealt with much more sympathy and kindness 
and the proverbial school masterly ngour must 
take the place of paternal kindness very very 
Jowly Do not for Gods sake overdo in iour 
xeaiforthe immedale correction of a chjlda bii 
bab ts that havo grown with him. but try to bnns 
turn round very gently and softly 

DcfecUvo school buildings and over-crowdmg 
m tho class rooms aro a great menace 

In open air schools classes are held in veranrlJiaa 
or open sheds or m tho school pats or aardMiV 
Jo protat the children from severo cold or inteTso 
peat, tdasa rooms can bo built chcaclv Ti,ifh 
(neXDensive arrancemonta fa fl(v>rl ♦!.».« 


. . . .iV0 arrantem^ts to fiood tiiem witfi frosh 

^ r from outs do in abundance so as to keen tho 
pir wiUua almost as clean and fresh « the 
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atmospliere outside The health and growth of 
children always imoroves wonderfully m theM 
condition'i E"en children predisposed and incline 
towards Tuberculosis or otherwise deficient benefit 
enormously m the open air schools 


An Analysis of Indian States 

Mr T Tenkatasuhbaiya says m the 
Karantala — 

In spite of the so-called sanctity of sannads 
and treaties the numb^'r of States has been varying 
from year to year Their exact number in any 
parhcmar vcar has to be ascertained from the 
correct list for thit year Tht Imperial Oazeitter 
Yol IV of 1907 gives the total number of 69^ 
but tlie list for 192o contains only 562 States The 
grouping and clasification also are different in the 
two years The smaller figure of 1925 is doe 
chiefly to the reduction of States in three Provinces 
—from 143 to 89 in Central India Aeency from 
52 to nil m Burma and from 26 to 1 in A<5sam 
Dr^tio changes apparently are not unknown to the 
PouUcai Department of the Ooverntnent of lod a 
1 nnn ^54 States have an area of le»3 than 

irtft ,^51 states hive less than 
100000 popuhtjoD and that 374 States havo a 
revenue of Isjs than Rs l Ukh British India, 
with an area of >094000 sq miles and a popuU 
tion of nearly 222 millions is divided into 273 
districts The average area of a British Indian 
district 13 therefore 4 000 sq miles and its average 
about 8001)00 If the suggeation were 
India should be 
^ ridiculous would It 

^ nnly some thirty among 

POjsess the area ponulation 
average British Indian District 
absurdly small that no 
pitying them for the unfortunate 

btatcs temtorics which in no ca-.e reach a square 
States exist m Surat Dwtn^ not 
^ according to the list of 1925 realized 

9 000 m the previous 
of tlio.o States could not 

at" **1 '*>0 breath as of Iho 

anal^irmrAA Maharaja of Slysore ’ From the 
m sooio l>f‘eca Sutes 

k*® p-ipolation 

States able to function efficicntlv as 

modern conceptions What 
question The 

frem Uia l M^ certainly have to be removed 
Eo that pi^-k rr^ 93 formed into groups 

s=-£dn“S M 


Eural Ireland and Rural India 

Mr E S Ramaswami Sastri observes m 
Rural India — 

That Ireland and India are alike in many 
respects is one of the commonplaces of historical 
as well as contemporary experience. But lu do 
respe^ do they resemble each other more th^ 
in the f^t that both Ireland and India live in the 
village In both, the village economy broke down 
Tinder the storm and stress of modern competition 
They differ however m this respect, namely that 
Ireland has achieved rural reconstruction while 
India IS talking about it , , , ^ 

Ireland suffer^ from loss of Industries, raot-ren- 
ling, extreme sub division of holdings, religions 
feuds social disunion poverty emigration economic 
depression low standards of life unsatisfactory 
education artistic sterility and other evils which 
have been familiar also in India But very early 
the finest spirit of the land made strenuous and 
oontmnons efforts to combat the poverty of the 
peopio and to put a new spirit into them 

Creameries agncultural societies credit sooieties 
poultry societies flax societies, etc, were success 
fuliv started and worked 

The co-operative principle was applied also to 
thehom^ industries such as band knitting Ii^e* 
making embroidery carpet making, eto Co- 
operative stores were started in numerous places 
Industrial co operation also was begun 

The result was that wealth increased in the 
land Even more than this practical ideals of 
communal i^tion and commuoal welfare permeated 
even the lowest and poorest classes The sense ot 
resoonsibihty was developed The following 
passage has a direct lesSon to India Through the 
CO operative movement has come a growing social 
consciousness and a recoguition of the common 
interests of people living in the same neighbour 
boi^ Concerning itself with matters in wbi^ 
all have a common interest it has proved that the 
factors of disseusion so prevalent m Ireland need 
not prevent Uie development of a real community 
life Race religion politics have so dominated 
the minds of Inshmen that the possibility of 
nnitiDC m any direction for any purpoae has 
deemed to them verv remote. The granting of 
nome Rule many said would merely raise other 
issues The Irishman would never bo happy «ale»3 
lie was disagreeing with some one And, indeed the 
danger to the co-operative movement from these 
oauBes was very senous Meetings were often 
held in an atmosphere of considerable tension 
Nevertheless the dangers were averted in a 
remarkable fashion Only one casa is recorded 
where a society was wrecked by sectarianism 
To-day no lesson is more firmly fixed in the 
minds of co-oparatora than that neither race nor 
religion nor politics mterferes with a man’s co- 
opciaUvo capacities kud whore men unite to run 
a creamery or an agricultural store witliout allowing 
their differences and other questions to interfi-re, 
thev cacQOt long continue to feci bitterly toward 
^h other in the streets outside. 7V« Jnidinj 
of Itff are being rclegalcd to ilieir true position 
by tho reah^ntwn of coinniunilu of uilcrcsf tn the 
eeonomio rp/ure. 
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Importance of Cattle breeding and Dairying 

According to an article on the impottauco 
o{ Iho caUle-breeding and dairying industry 
JO India contribatcd by Mr W Smith to Iho 
Journal of Antmal Husbandry and Dairying 
111 India — 

It H certain (hat nothing can (ale tho place of 
the draucht bullock in Indian cultivation Horses 
muUs dockei ■> tractors camels and baiT toes 
have all been tried and found wanting biow to 
produce a woriinct ballocb 'ne must have a cow 
and as our cow must rear her calf she must mvo 
milk con<:rqoentl 7 the cattle problem is a dairy 
problem and it is agncultnrally Speajtio^ a nniver 
«al problem The productivity of the sol depends 
upon the elfiaencyof cultivation and this depends 
upon the quality of the plough bullock. 

In many parts o> India the intTodnc*ioD of 
cultivation and the adoption of more modem im 
picfflcnts has been retarded owing to tho in 


effiuency of tho riork bullocks Tho cattle lucstion 
IS more iimiortant than Iho growing of any single 
crop It auccts tho growing of all crops and is as 
im^rtant m cultivation itself Then tho catUc- 
dauy problem is imMrtant becauso nearly ail 
pnmarj transport in India, that is the transport 
of produce from the field to tho railhead, is 
depeoJent upon bullock cdciency 

Again tne general health and physical well bemg 
of the whole of the people of India is affected by 
the milk and g/a (cmiihcd butUr) supply which 
comes from the cow If modem teaching regarding 
the vitamin content of foods has taught us any 
thing It IS that no vegetable fats can take tho 
place of animal fats as food for children and young 
persons, os the vegetable) oils do not contain tho 
e«scDtial growth producing vitamin Tho great 
majotlty of Indians do not conmme animal fat in 
any form but milk fata and without a plentiful 
pure and cheap milk sopply the peo la of India 
cannot attam to the highest degree of health and 
ihysico! development 


FOREIGN PEUIODIOALS 


Indian Legul&two Assembly & Debating 
Club 

A Geiman Socialist naued Franz Josef 
Furtwanglcr spent some time m India and 
contnbated his impressions to the Berlin 
loncarls Hero are some of bis impressions 
of the Legislative Assembly at Delhi 

Members rccivo twenty rupees or ipproximately 
seven and one tall dollars for every day a 
attendance besides traveling expenses from (beir 
place of re« dence to Delhi and return. Alihough 
they meet in wh»t is reputed to be the b kgest 
Parliament House in (he world they are one of 
the smalleot legisLtive bodies in existence and 
they probably have less anthonlv than any other 
Lcgislat ve A'=semb]y 13 a very nice term but it 
docs not accurately descnbio the parliament of a 
country where tho ^ iccroy can leg slate by simple 
decree ^ere^the!ess (his body has infloenbal 
members— wfi te jute kings and cotton kings anif 
others like them 

Altogether this de(>atiog society — to charactenzg 
it acturalelj -eon^iats of one hundred and forty 
people including governroeit offlciats and 
gOTornment appomteca Ffteen of the latter ato 
supposed to represent d fferent Tocatioaal and 
business groups. Only one of them a gentleman 
named Joshi has been appointed to speak for 
labor TOCO a man must have an income of two 
thousand lupees to vote the workers can naturally 
yeet no representatives of their own SoetM 
Englishmen elected under the property inal Cca- 
Uen al=o sit in the bodj Victor Sassoon the 
head 0/ the cotton indu try who is reputed to 
be a mill r na re is their leader Only a little more 
than cue half of the members arc elected native 


delegates These fall into three grcpups, which are 
diffcrenliated from each other by a very simple 
method In a free country with arciljy rcpre«oota 
Uvo pul ament, industry trade banking agiicuiiuie. 
labor and various religious and cultuni movements 
would all be likely to have their delegates 
Nothing of the sort exicts here however Ueally 
there is only one Party which is divided mto 
Oiree strata ccordio^ to tho degree of onti 
British feeling os Joshi put it 


This GeimsD writor was present during 
the debate on tho motion for the repeal of 
Iho Bengal Ordioauco Regarding tho 
Homo Secretary s speech in reply ho 
records — 


He was loudly appjaudcl by tho white* members 
when he «at down An knslish acquaintance of 
mine in tho gallery ho rever said he ha'I never 
m his 1 fo heard a weaker defense of a government 
ar£awp.>p iVs.'tdJy jip J fe!f v'lVvS 
niaa who hod lust resumed his se it, wiping his 
bro V with his handkerchief would havo felt it 
iDcambcut upon him to make out a better case 
lad be been 'peaking IQ tho House of Commons 
Uere however whero tho Assembly members Iiave 
BO real author ty he was not put on. hU mettle. 


A Geixaaus Socialists Impressions of 
Bengal 


Tho samo wnler gives his impressions of 
Bengal paitly thus — 

The people theinselvci wero more mterestincr 
ihan iheir architecture and their street life 
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and in fact the •whole province of Bengal with ita 
forty seven million inhabitants, difTer from the 
rest of India. Above all they have practically no 
panahs or untouchables This is of great polmcal 
importoc& In Southern and Central India the 
untouchables number many millions and create a 
problem that must be solved before decisive steps 
m be taken towardgreater political ditonomy The 
iiengmese on the other hand have a free hand to 
®Sitate for national and social independence They 
called the irench of India and nn 
wubtealy are quicker intellectually and more 
cmctional than any other people 
P^°^QSula They have a keen sense of 
numor nd irony and what we designate by that 
untranslatable -word esprit 
..t ?®uwlese p^ant lives on a couple of acres 
oirilu like a garden fro n which he 

somehow manages to squeeze a meagre living The 
f., ® ^ rainfall abundant so 

practiMlly unknown In order to 
kMp the cultivatos from waiing fat and slothful 
yl® .Government and the taniindor or 
“■ 

OP ^ ®,®ngales0 13 usually a merchant 

be ^ * trading house When 

>t 18 generally in the 
Englishmen tell me that 
®8cfa'pist or electrician is qnile as 
K® a.'white tnechanio in the same calling 
thousand or more undeiskiUA 
??*i textile operatives especially in the 

® j niostly immigrants from other 
® crop failures and 
Calcutta also has more lawyers 
'*1 ludia These are the 
Bo^othcp°ti-JJ+^® political pot boiling In 

country are the common 
upon questions of the 
iitl. ? mIIv® ®^®® ^ aolo to talk intelligentlv 

”*■ 5 pooler about Bnaud 

vnamMrJaia and Stresemann The T^ncl ich 
'^® i?®°P 8 les 0 trouble-makers 
of^e LtivL “®st sell assethre 

Calcutta s secret police is one of the ba'; est 
demagogues are heio called 

^ iccro'^ fllSr^p 1 ^ ordinance issucj by the 

in laiWor political uadesnablcs 

the six monihf?,^?.^ exceedmg sir months After 
that thcT K?i 1 genUemcn are notified 

Iho to™ coming to them. 

U E r pnsoners is Subhas 

WJl „d S.ufd“S5 

Tcnoml'“orTcoS.mS“"‘"*^ 

Some Tinthi About tbo Singapore Base 
and Jamshedonr 

George Bronson Hca is responsible for 


the following view» expressed iir the 
Jar Eastern Renew of Shanghai — 

India 13 to have a navy Winding op it» 
sessions in London on November 23 the Imperml 
Conference passed resolutions approving the 
development of the Singapore Base tn ordir io- 
facilitale the free moiements of the Empire fltete 
and congratulated the Government of India on its 
decis on to build a navy The Conference applauded 
the Premier’s speech on inter imperial relations 
which among other things denied to India a 
Dominion status British India and the congeries 
of quasi independent native states will remain 
vassals of the Federation of British Dominions 
subordinate to sui mistresses instead of one It 
13 well to remember however that India sits and 
votes in the League of Nations as a severe gn 
stale free to exercise its independence m minor 
world problems but subject to the dictati''n of its 
overloras wheie vital British and Imperial policies 
are concerned The Indian navy manned by lascais- 
and officered by British experts adds just ^ 
many more warships to the quota assigned to 
Great Britain under the Washmgton treaty 

Singapore wjU become the masterbase of one 
major and two mmor navies independent in 
peace but united m war Tne British Austrahan 
Indian and perhaps New Zealand fight ng tmeh 
operating from the Gibraltar of the East ana 
munitioned from the great Indian steel wow at 
Jarash^piu: •will in time dominate the ncino 
and Indian Oceans AH arguments adveni^ to 
justify the ten million pounds expenditure for the 
construction of the Singapore Base indicate mat 
the hypothetical enemy is Japan Ponder over this 
ImmMiateiy after Jajian was relegated to the 
status of a second rate naval Power by the Arms 
1 mifation Conference the trusted ally of Great 
Britain bacame a menace to the Empire whose 
security for twenty years had been guaranteed by 
■Is navy For two decades the Japanese fleets m 
A'J abc waters under the watchful supervision of 
British expert advisers enabled Great Britain to 
iv'ocenUato her naval strength m the North Sea. 
When "war became unavoidable, the Grand Fleet 
with all its first-line fighting units was mobilized 
ID home waters ready for the conflct During the 
war the Japanese naw? patrolled the Mediterranean 
and the All Red Route to India, Australia, and 
Chiox Dominions and Ind an armies, and supplies 
for the fronts m Flanders Gallipoli Saloniki Egypt, 
Palestioo, and Mesopotamia passed in safety over 
the sea-lanes guarded by the warships of the 
Rising Sun Tet the ink bad hardly dried on the 
Washington treaties when the faithful and tned 
ally of Great Britain was transformed mto an 
imaginary enemy against whom it became urgently 
necessary to construct the most powerful nav^ 
base in Asia * 

^le I^ilippincs stand as a bufTer between Japan 
a^ the British possessions m India, Malay and 
the Pacific a guaranty that so long as they 
rem^ under Amencan nroteebon their neutrality 
must respected Independence witnout the 
^ penlous posiboa. 
Should toe United butes withdraw her guaranty 
tyccnccding independence to the Filipinos the 
straegc situation in the Pacific would at om» 
dynamite far more dangerous 
to world peace than toe squabbles of Europe. The 
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rhilippincs ore Ihe ieys to worid empire. II 

f OsMssion of the->e leys ever passes out of the 
inds of tho United States, they will bo talen 
OTei and retained by some other Power who w»U 
know how to use them for its own profit. 

The fntnro of the Philippines is uncertain. 
Great Bntam cannot afford to take chances 
Neither can Japan contemplate with unconcern any 
further citeasion of European influence in iar 
Lisfem raters. TVilhm casr steaming distance 
of Mindanao and iho Sola Group— or my one of 
the thousand Philippine islands suitable as sub* 
marine bases -lies the Rubber Empire of tho world 
a source of unlimited wealth upon which Great 
Bntam is now drawing and will continue to draw 
to pay her debts to the United Stages ElimiDatine 
the u«py of an Asiatic menace to Australia or 
India, the'e immensely nch possessions must be 
adi^uatcly protected against any possible coo 
tim^ncy. 

For propaganda purposes it suiis Bntain s book 
to encourage the belief that Smsapore is aimed at 
Japan. Common sense will tell us however that 
03 long as the war debt remains a subject of recur 
rent controversy Singapore la just as logically 
aimed at the country which might covet and profit 
by seizing her Rubber Empire. On the other hand 
the uncertainty of American pennanenco lo the 
Philippines forces Great Dntain to prepare against 
the cnatisgeacy of Fslipi&o todependcuce- Singa 
pore antomati^lr aupersedee Gibraltar as the key 
to ber.Asiatio and Pacific empires 

Add to the British naval quota the present and 
foture Australian tonnage, every ship placed in 
commission by the Indian Ooverumenb throw lo 
tho fortifications at Sinirapore the hoge JamshMpur 
Steel Vtorks— the key of Onbsh Imperial defense 
in Asia,— -and Amertcana will begin to realize that 
If Japan is not to be eliminated as a first-class 
Power and hec mtlaence in Asia uadermmded her 
Oovemment mast m^e every sacnfice to maiotaio 
in a high atate of preparedness and efficiency the 
foil naval quota assigned to her under the \\asb* 
ington treatiee. 

By dint of subsidies the Indiau Government is 
developing the greitest steel works in Asia. If 
this subsidy be withdrawn the Indian Army Board 
will operate and maintain its own steel plant from 
its own funds Protected by the subsidy the 
Indian iron and steel makers have raptured the 
Japanese pig iron market, compelling the Japanese 
mannfactnrer to contribute to the cost of creating 
a military weapon designed in part for their 
undoing Bv the lime the Singapore Base is com- 
pleted the Jamshedpur Steel Works will be placed 
, on a permanent and profitable working basis An 
Indian navy will b® in the process of development 
outside the restnctions of the Washington treahes 
and palrolling the waters between Singapore and 
Suez 


A Black Kan s Protest 
The speech of Lamine Singhor. Negro 
Delegete from Central Africa at the Congress 
of Oppressed Nationalities held at Brussels 
last February, has appeared in L’lndepen- 
(lance Beige of Brussels Extracts front it 
are given below 


Peimvt me to dwell a moment, by way of in- 
troduction, upon tho word colonization ’ What 
does it mean ^ It means usurping the nsht of a 
natioa to direct Us onn destinies Any cation that 
is deprived of that right w, m the strict meanmg 
of tho word, a colom I will quoto to you some 
passages from a report made by a former colonial 
almmistrator of lirancG and published in several 
newspapers of that country It relates to typical 
colonial abuses. 

I accuse K Ilutin who was at that time a 
colonel and is now a general and a commander of 
the Legion of Honor for baviDg ordered the looting 
of the trading station at Molenga and of having 
shared tho loot A list of stolen articles follows 
— caocs of jam for his per>onal use pictures, a 
shotgon a Browning high priced cloth and 6o on. 
The author of the repoit cootinu.a I accuse the 
Assistant Chief of the post at Bania of' baring 
brought before him a chief of the Gana tnbe, who 
refn^ to tell him where certain Manser nlles, 
captured by his men from the German deserte's 
nero hidden Ho first caused the chiefs hand to 
be crashed in an iron copying press. Ho then had 
him flogged with lashes containing bits of steel, 
and. after honey had been rubbed npon his wounds 
expo ed him in tbo son to bo stung by bees * 

Who IS there that docs not shudder with horror 
at tho thought that Freochmen m the twentieth 
century still commit atrocities that would shame 
the worst barbarism of the Middle Ages ’ 

It IS true that you can no longer sell a Negro 
to a white mao or a Cbioamao or even to another 
Ne^ro But it is a familiar sight to see one im- 
perialist Power sell a whole Negro nation to 
another imperialist Power What did I ranee actual- 
ly do with the CoDgo m 1013? She siinply turned 
a great territory there over to Germany Did she 
ask (be people of tbo country if they want^ to 
belong to (he Germans ? Some Frendi politicians 
wnleiotheirpressthat their West Indian Negroes are 
bcgiooiDg to demand too many privileges, and that 
It would bo better to sell them to America and get 
somethiog out of (bent Ilis a lie that slavery bos 
been abolished It has only been modernized 

lou saw during the war how every Negro who 
could be caught was put into the army, to be 
taken away, and killed. So many were forc^ to 
serve that tho French governors m Africa began 
to protest fearing that the natives would rebel 
Rut aoco cannon fodder roust bo had at any cost, 
France found i tractablo Ne^ro heaped honots 
upon lam called iiun Commissioner'Oeneral repre- 
seating the French Repubho in Africa’, gave mm 
an escort of French offtrers and of Negroes decked 
out in gorgeous uniforms and sent him ba.,k to 
luaoaUvelaDd There ha was receiv^ with the 
most exalted bonore. French administrators and 
colonial mvemors greeted him bands of music 
wclramed him soldiers presented arms to him 
So this Negro managed to get eighty thousand 
more men to add to the half million already fi ht. 
mg in France 

Ah. you Chinaman among my auditors hero T 
embrace you as comrades kou are setting a grand 
example of revolt for all Uie oppressed coloniifl 
peoples I only hop® that they will catch thn^ in 
spirelioD from you 

Iiench iraperialists I say have sent Nc"To 
t^ps to Indo China to shoot down the Wtwes^ 
that country m case they rebel agamst F’lindi 
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finnrpssinn Thpv IpI! thpce troons that thev are of ly a difficult prob em and itig not too much to 
a different race from the neonle ■whom they are say that the difficulties of the situation have 
ordered “o kill m case the latter venture to re^t iced us in a somewhat 
at'ainsf thpir Ro-pnllpd Mother CnuntTv Comt^es shelve the question for manv vearg In the inaian 
tht^Nefr^ra^e has slip? too^ iSrBut bSare Cm\ Meal Forest^ ^d hn^neennK Services 
they who have slept Ions and soundly when they Indians have been admitted on the same terms as 
once awaken will not fall asleep aaara ^ ^ , topeans and m certain ph^^ of this work 

Now let 113 see how this Mother Country’ they have shown a brilliant aptitude. In the Army 
rewards the services of the black soldiers who however though the martial classes are in ma^ 
have been wounded in her defense, the men who vrays more readily agreeable to the British 
have been crippled by the bullets of pretended officer than any others wo have never been able 
enemies and can no longer labor to support them Jo ffive them any share m the higher po i^ons 
selves They are treated very differently from the Has this been from a want of understanding or 
French wounded who fought shoulder to shoulder have there been other causes ? I venture to jnms 
with them on the battlefield and in defense as we ffiat to a cerUin extent we must accept the blarn^ 
are told of the same Mother Country 1 wiU ate because we have not tried unUl lately to lace 


to you onlv two examples Here is a wi^dM 
French soldier graded with nmelo^r cent disabi 
hty— that IS in the second class He has one child 
The French Government grants him a pension of 
0888 francs a year Here on the other hand is a 
Negro soldier of the same class married the father 
of one child wounded in the same way wonnded 
1 the same army also graded with ninety per cent 


the difficulties which surrounded the matter 


Rabindranath on the Chinese Expedition 
The following views of Rabmdranatlv 


disability He receives 620 fran s. T^en^take a Tagore on the Chinese expedition has appear 
w« cripple with one hundred per cent disability ed in Uiniy of Chicago — 

That IS to say ha cannot move himself he must x t , t u. i .. * 1 ,., cKippI of 
be earned wherever he goes If he is a white I have always felt very keenly 0 ° “J® 
Frenchman he receives 15 390 francs a year if China and have never failed , to. ^ 

he IS a Necto he gels only 1800 francs condemnation of th® policy that » hems 

When we are needed to bo slaughtered or to Present expendition of the Mgwa 

perform heavy labor we are I renclimen But when »sa>n«t China is a crime agamst hum^i^ 

It comeg to giving us our rght we are no longer ^ shame India is being used a9 a pawn 


IS the game . 

The prepetrators of this tyranny that » 
havoc ID China always keep teemselves Denina 
•while the Indians who are being used as mow 
in carrying out their nefarious designs hayo w 
come m direct contact with the Chmeso ^ people 
The result 13 that all their resentment and hatreu 
are directed against the Indians so much so tnav 
they call us demons It 13 not an unfamiliar sioO'' 
ID China lo see the Indian policeman pulling tne 
Chines© by the how and kicking him down lot no 
apparent reaoons What wonder is there that we 
average stature of American born boys of should be characterized bv th^ 

A-.er,ca. born parents has been .ncreas,ng 

increases la the stature of children lavcrage dealing disfigures the fair breast of our neighwur 
height lor age; as shown in some recent senes of the China who once treasured withm her heari 
observations may be duo to taller ancestry or to the foot pnuts of Buddha the China of I Tsing 
^te oomtortabl© economic class But bet'ween and Huen Teang 

two homogeneous groups an increase may also be This is ihe tragedy of the present helpless 
M causes measurement in the monung plight of India. Enslaved as \se are to ouc 
the afternoon measurement in a utter shame we are be ng used as instruments 
moDih ot the year when seasonal growth » moie for forging fetters for other people In A 
rapiu _ tt^ident (random sampling) progress m crusade against justico freedom and morality 


Frenchroen—we are Negroes 


American Boys Taller than their 
Grandsiros 

■Writing ID J/ie Journal of the Amencan 
2tedical Association (Chicago) Dr Horace 
Gray of Chicago says that two inches in 
half a century is the rate at which the 


control of various infantile diseases that relard 
growUi knowledge of vitamins sunlight, and 


where the English are the azercssora India is 
being dragged into the field against her own wiU 


^^hitis with consequent better nurture This It is a loathsome insult to our manhood, and to 


paper however is concerned not with Oio cause, 
but with the phenomenon 


ludianisation of the Army 

peuten^l General Sir Qeorce M-vcMoon 
writes m J7c Asiatic Renew — 1 


add to tins U 10 ooliimny and condemnation wbid} 
should j istly go over to our masters wholly fuh 
to our share 

And what has India to gain by allowing such 
a higo waste of money and manpower? B? 
fighting for a cause which is so disr putable, her 
sons cannot claim to bo recognized as heroes, 
not does it help her in the least to shako off the 
yoke of foreign domination that sits heavy upon 
her That is why India is regarded by other 
Asiatic Powers as a menace to *heir freedom The 
vast resources at her disposal are the aery grouna 
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of their appreheEsioa and so long as the disposal 
of these resources lies beyond her own control 
they will be always looking upon her with an 
eye of suspicion and sneer 

The result is that indta is fa>t losing that 
rejipect which was only hers as the greatest 
spiritual ambassador in Asia It is she who has 
for ages supplied the spintual nourishment to 
China and other Asiatic countries and sent oat 
emissaries to preach the gospel of love and uaity 
Rut m the hour of China a peril the fallen people 
of India now go there as the harbinger of political 
repression the age-long affinity that traiiQon has 
built up at ouca crumble down to piblcs Can 
anything he more deploraUe ? 

We are being repeatedly reminded by the 
British statesmen that England is fighting on the 
defensire in China. But who gaya tha oSanca 
may I ask ? Who attempted to thrust oomm 
down the throat of the whole population of China 
at tha point of the bayonet and panaliied their 
noncompliance by taking possession of their 
country ? Why was Hong Kong wrested away 
{com tlia Chinese people hy force ? It was Chtnaa 
weakness that made her submit at that time and 
if a powerful China now demands the reatoratioo 
of what Mas once her onn surely a long 
possession by force cannot be urged by the 
English as a justification for retammg an ill got 
tea property It iras the English who took up 
tbs original offensive and they should not no r 
taka shelter under the faUe cry of a defensive 

S mpaign It is China that is really on the 
fensiye, 

Let the English indulge lu the free exercise of 
their arbtrary will within India, but let them 
not compel us to participate in the colossal enmo 
against humanity in Chmx L^t them desist from 
the unholy exploitation of the helplessness of a 
people in orfet to rob other peop es of their 
heritage. Let lose your engine of law and order 
to work with unabated vigour but for Code sake 
leare us alone to dnak the cup of our humihation 
withm the four corners of this land and not 
make an exhibition of it before the world. 

t\ar do ids hover to-day over the sky of 
humanity The cry rLSOunds in the West and 
Asia doth prepare weapons in her armnancs of 
which the target is to be the heart of Europe 
md ne is are heiog built on the ^ore> of the 
Picifio for the raveoiDg vutturo-ships of Eoglaod 
True Japan of the farthejt last is already awake 
China in her turn la being rouacd at the sound 
of robbers b-eaking through her walls. It may ba 
that this g gantic nation will ba able to shake o^ 
the weakness of reoea ei blow lelUct. and of the 
fumes of opium and b come s‘’lf-co3»c ous. And 
of course tho:>e Mho have been engaged in rifling 
her pockets will be bound to look on this as a 
menaco to Europe 


of Baltimore US A for Hay has given 
extracts from some ludiau toarnaU on the 
same subject the first being from this Rcmew 
with Oie following prefatory word* — 

Since there 13 no subject at the min’at on 
whch skepticism is better jaitifieJ tiaa the 
willing acceptation by the people of lolu of 
Bnbsli uss of Inlian soldiers in China We give 
the following very illumittating comments from 
the Indian press 

The American paper obaerres in con 
elusion — 

Britain s use of Indian troops by fores majeurs 
IS merely a part of the accustomed technique 
of imperulism The belief by the outside world 
that India willingly submits to this condition is 
however an e ror which should not be allowed to 
prevail 


Coercs or Convince’ 

We read in the same journal — 

In his recent address to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly the viceroy Lord Irwjn said 

Titose otxtoua to su consUlulional advance 
must (dfitr eoeres pa) fiam'n or ceniincs if Par 
Uamenl tciU not be coerced 

As several papers in India have noted Lord 
uwm does not appear quite to underetand the 
h story of British instituuons and of the British 
Emoiro 

Tli^re IS little evideaeo in the past to indwata 
(hat Bnu»h rale demestic or imperial has at any 
tim* been convmced without coercion Even the 
suiTcagists gained their point by methods of 
coeivioQ. Tnere have been indeed pohtical writers 
who have exalted this fact in English constitutional 
development declaring that every right the m 
div dual DOW enjoys having been won by force 
or the show of force, it has more validity 
the nghts givea to the citizens of such democracies 
as France and the United States. 

Lord Irwin does loss than justice to his nation 
Always it has given way only wlien coerced and 
never has a wider range of coercioa encircled it 
it j» coerced today by the moral strength of 
OandhL It is coerced by the astuteness and 
aiplomacy of Soviet Kus:>ia. It la co,.rced ty the 
kuom utaug armtos. It is coerced by the economic 
wycott iacreasia„ly app led to it. It ja coerc^ 
by AQien\.aa financial supremacy 

Even in the country houses Eogbshmen are 
slowly b mg coaviaoed that the day for theip 
predatory acUTiDes 13 beginning to pass DasoitP 
Lord Irwin coertaon and coaremn .» uJL- 


British Use of Indian Soldiers tn 
China 


Abolition of Slavery in Nepal Not due 
to League of Nations influence 


Rabindranath has voiced India » con 
demnation of the Chinese expedition and of 
Britain s u»a of Indian soldiers in China in 
hu own mitchlo»» wiv TAe JIafcni TFbrld 


&inwc/rar for Hatch hj. reproduced 
an article from A„l, alarerj Bcporler and 
Ahonginri Friend, Januarr, 19>7 which 
bneilj aamiea the hi.lorr of that merare 
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As we have pointed out more than once the 
League of ^Nations had nothing whatever to 
do with it, directly or indirectly though 
Sir William Vincent gave the League credit 
for iL Anil slavery Reporter and Aborigines 
Friend writes — 

We have received an mterestinff note from Ae 
Nepal Anti Slavery Office brieQy rcviewmg the 
work of the Maharaja It appears from this that 
for a century the ultimate abolition of slavery has 
been m the minds ol the Adm matiation ol Nepal 
and some sort of legislation has been passed 
from time to time but it remained to all intents 
and pu'-pewes a dead letter as a result of the 
deep rooted character of the institubon and the 
proslaverv sympathies of the population The 
present Maharaja determined to carry the matter 
further While fully aware of me dimcnlties he 
has deeply impreased with the abuses and excesses 
inseparable from the institution of slavery As a 
beginn ng in order to ascertaia full particulars of 
the slave population he instituted a census in 1911 
and acam m 1921 and a general register was 
formed, which became the basis ef the work of the 
snisequent emancipation The laws on the sub 
ject o: slavery were caref lUy collected sifted and 
arraused and then Eis Highness determined to 
appeal to the people and made his great speech of 
November 1924 at the same time annoancing that 
be himself would make a gift of 11 lakhs of rupees 
to meet the requisite compensation money and 
nould provide more i! necessary This courageous 
policy met with an encouragiog response and by 
an overwhelming majority the slaveowners 
declared m favour of total aboUUon 


Changmg Values tu India 

Vox Studmlium 


A giMn the subconscious bat effective feeling 
has somehow lurked in the Indian mind that 
woman cannot be trusted that her nature is 
deceitful affects but little the uuiveroity student 
of fa^ay The men recognisa her as a being 
aidow^ with moral discernment even as they 


Indian Students in Europe 
According to P R Bharucha writing in 
Ihe Indus — 

Japanese and Chinese students speaking to equip 
themselves to grapple with the problenu of their 
respective countries are found generally spread all 
over Europe, not necessarily conflning their studies 
at any one single place but wondering from uni 
veraity to university training th“mselve3 under the 
most competent teachers whether in England 
brance Germany Denmark or elsewhere And 
tecenlly the Government of Afghanistan has 
encouiaged its students to do the same There is 
no good reason why Indun students should not 
follow this method instead of Hocking almost 
exclusively to Oxford Cambridge Lo don or 
Edinburgh Hitherto very few of us have ventared 
to try trench or German universities 

Surely the young Indian trying to loam all 
about the co-operative movement at the London 
School of Economics or Forestry at Oxford is an 
unconscious humorist ' It does not seem to occur 
to him that for the first, be ought to go to Denmark 
and for the second he ought to go to Franca or 
Germany ' 

The writer says he is not concerned with 
those who go to England to qualify for good 


R. F Maccune writes in 
of Geneva — 

The number of University students cannot bo 
very much more than 100 000 The infiueoce of 
the /itfrah however is very greaL 

If there is one factor that alTects the develop- 
ment of the Indian people to-day more th«m 
another that factor is Poverty— not a low standard 
of comfo’t. but want of food and clothing 
Uundreds of men come out of the Universities 
Cl cry year only to add to the numlw of the 
unemployed The last days of the average Indian — vvj — — 
students vimvcmty career aro shadowed by tho d^rees and diplomas as suJi 

fear not of economic insecurity tut of itrlual treated as mere incidentals 

starvation m tho immediate future, Somo people 
who ha>o been la India might consder this an 
ovcrstatvmont. They have seen Indian studenta 
of lust one set and they do not know 

If Uia present-day student in India lias any 
tcl *aous» cult at all vt is, bro-adly speaking tho 
«i t 01 ^ al rckeneralion Uis e«t mate of tho 
values of life 19 m fact changing lie has, for in 
^co Wmed to grasp the real worth ol bumaa 
personality Whatever hts practice as a member 
of a i-ommun ty ho does not tl i U m ich ol 

-• 1 Mcidcnt of lirth. The days 


We address ourselves to the young Indians 
who come out here as seekers, as learners Their 
first care is we presume to make the best use 
of tbcir lime and opportunities here if they go 
home well equipped they will find enough to do 
to occupy their whole lives they can create jobs 
lor themselves Wa ought to study the methods of 
the Japanese student who comes to Europe not to 
collect degrees and diplomas but to sit and learn 
at the feet of the treat I uropaan gurus and like a 
true scholar wanders from one place of learn ng 
to another seeing auJ tas ng of the best that 
Europe has to give. Not that we have any quarrel 
•*— 


Our persent object is to draw the attention 
of our students to tho fact that alt the great 
Continental universities afford fine opportunities 
for St idy and researth and to urge thorn to 
fake tho fullest advantage of these opportunities 
for 6pectaii|-sl studies and to tho endeavour that 
13 Wing made o eatabhah an international uuivcr 
Bly centre at montpcUicr in the South of 
trance. 


llo^often trails U u* , iru» iim 

are numbered m India : 
on vcrsLitj siudent will be rcspon 
in no small mcasuie. 


utilo for Its exun t 


Justice for Kenya Indian 
Wo read m tho London Indian — 

British Settlers demand supreme control of 



FOfiEIGN PERIODICALS 


kcaya Council They are only ten thoosond in all 
^\blle there are forty thousand Indians and Asia 
tics and about three million Atncans SnU they 
demand an abscJute majonty oter a\. otha Bleeps. 
This will mean total degradation of Indians resi 
dent in Kenya Seo what ilr Churchill says about 
Indian acbe?ement in Kenya — 

The Indian was here long belotn the first Bnti^ 
official lie may point to as many generatioos of 
uselul industry on the coast and in land a* Vtg ichifa 
settlers can count years of residenes. Is it possible 
for any Gjvernment with a scrap of respect for 
honest dealing between man and man to embark 
noon a policy of deliberately squeezing out the natiTe 
of India from regions in which ha has established 
himself under erety security of puU c faith ? 

It 18 the Tory Government that is brealnng 
faith with tl a Indiana and shall we apply the 
descnptlon of ChurehiU to their action ? 

In WiA •we were ’{aonusad that iheie «jr<!niI4 he 
no sesiegatoa of Indians m township and rooulen 
tial areas. But this year 21 plo^s in the town of 
Mombasa are to bo 'old to Europeans only the 
Indians net be ng allowed to buy That is the way 
this Government is keeping its promises. 

See Dr Norman Leys book on Kenya for 
what the Indian has done for the African popula 
Uun The Indian la prepared to stand companson 
with any other nationality for the uplift work that 
IS being carried out Yet under the name of civili 
zalion he la being uniuslly dealt with 

A deputation has come from Kenya to London 
to plaJl the matter before the. Colonial Secretary 
but be refuses to see them and asks tb^m to see 
the Governor with whom the matter has been 
discussed several Qraes without any effect 

Kenya was called by Sir John Kirk as India s 
America meaniog that it was an Indian colony 
in every respecr Indian laws were mtroducea 
in the country and Indian currency •was ralins 
tiU 19'^ when the new dangerous doctrine of 
iuropean vested interests being paramount was 
firet mooted Since then the treatment rf Indians 
hu been that of squeezing them out of the colony 
and captuiing it fci British capitalist for exploi 
ting the Afncan 

India looks to British labour to help them to 
retain their hard won achievements of centones 

For Indians Desiring American Edncation 
Wo road in The Hmdtistanee Sludettl 
(500 Riverside Drive New York City N T 

il ,5 _ 

For de-iiied mformabon about Amcncan educa- 
tional institutions consult the SecretaiKS of 
following organizations Amenran Academies 
Club Jphangir Wadia Bldg let bloor Ksplanade 
Road loft, Bombay The American Club. 131 
Isplanado Road Calcutta The Indian Students 
Union 2'2l Gower Street. W C 1 London 
i QKland Association dcs Hindus de Fans. 17 
Hue do Somnierard Pan®' Y trance Verem dcr 
inder in Zentral Enropa K. V„ Knesbeck Sir 8-9 
Berlin Germany Aloo consult Amencaa Expi^a 
Company s offices. Copies of the booklet Edn 
nation la tha United States of America are avail 
able for reference la abovv places 


*Eaisou Detre of Tagore Society ’ m 
Japan 

Cooatoss iletaxa promoter of the Tagore 
Society in Japan writes thus in part in 
The Young East of Tokyo — 

The society of the Friends of Tagore is being 
formed b> ns m answer to hia appeal to the Far 
Eastern peoples in which be said that closer 
union of thought is necessary foe tha oahona 
which have started their civdisahon from a common 
source. A highly developed system of philosophy 
rel gion and knowledge of nature more extant, 
mote tcanscendeatal than science of mere material 
facts has been transmitted m common to the 
sages of several nations of the Far East from 
remotest antiquity The conditions and circums 
stances of each of thcas nations were different, 
therefore the characters of their culture varied 
but the foundation wis ona Now China, India 
Corea and Japan are like branches of the same 
tree but the trunk which bears them is one During 
ceninnes these nations have been inifrequeot mter- 
conrsa and have kept Iheir anlisation alive and 
thriving 

Our Society differs widely from the Fan Asiatic 
one becanse we do not study tha ideals of the 
West Asiatic group of nations os bemg utterly 
different from the East Asiatic one Besides our 
aim is quite opposite, for politics are banished 
from our Soaety Politics cnange. being based on 
persona] or party utei'est and nothing is so 
shallow as politics 

Tbcitfore. our Society leaves out politics and 
conceros lUel) with the ideal and motal standard 
cf (be Blast Asiatic peoples For this purpose it 
IS vital to concentrate once more on that ancient 
wisdom which has been the pittt and marrow of 
their life, and then alter having consolidated that 
acquirement as a national treasure receive from 
the VVest what is congenial to their own nature 
not blindly imitabog but appreciating crihcisicg 
choosing freely and rejectiDg what might make 
them weak and false to ^emselves. 

how the moment has come for the Eastern 
nations that partook m the past of (he same 
civilisation to loin together in order to strengthen 
the mtellectuu and moral tenets which were their 
common bond, so as to meet foreign inffnx m a 
clear independent broad spirit w th a fnendly 
h«ut for only the strong can be really fnendly 
Now the man has conre whom we can take for 
onr model Tagore the great Master of the PAst 
and to-day the greatest poet of the world. A 
Weetemer said to me In future they will speak 
of Tagore as of Homer and study Bengali as 
we stiK^ Greek to read him m the onginal 
True Generally while great men are alive few 
persons understand their real value Later from 
a distance humanity sees better Let us not 
comm t this error let us appreciate him and 
follow his sunny figure while ho is still with us 
Tagore is au idealist but at the same time a 
positive and practical mind who has aseetted 
himself by the creation of such useful institutions 
as bis agncultural schools farms and gardens at 
Santmike^ his University at Bolpur Standing 
on the solid basis of truth revealed to his ancient 
fattietl&ad. be receives all that is just and good 
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m Iho foreign countnos not loainjr lu5 Jlmdu member, SL n<?pn the nott^ 

ongmahtr. and oiicnmg before lus stops tho li'wU Iwcr Pfovobod furtlior di^casaioa br rcmtrkmg 
of Luropcan pooiles The union of List and ^\c3t that wbtlo ho hid tnet many soullcaS men. h*-, 
13 possiWCbut It must be a union on wuil te\ol hjdnoicrjct appeared for a soulless , 

in the independent sp nt of Tagore. Tagore is no llio di^sion tinalls re^hed so amicablo and 
dreamer liis IcclmK of eternal tenUv is lufiod on dignified a conclusion that 5L Ucgnicr, the Academy s 
tmnscendantal reality. His Ioto of life pervades permanent secretary, .called for a rote upon tho 
Ills being -with the sense of tho iDinne, and pours auesiwn f)o anmiaJs h^o memorj { i{etttair« ) 
Itself down on all the phenomena of carthlj and incidcnfally, souls ’ Tho Uiirtcen Immortals, 
ensteace. In naturo, m exterior lUmgs, ho sees aotmsfJtoO decided affinnaUr cl j 
tho link of tho hvmg Umverso and this tills his ^ 

soul with an ever renen cd loy I don t know 
one author m whose work tho nord joy comes 
again and again so often All ancient £astem 
rhiloaophy IS resumed in Tagores short philosophi* 
ced work, Sadkana, thcroforo our society will 
specially promote tho study of this book 

To finish this cxposiuon let mo say onco more 
that our aim lies in drawing nearer to each other 
m a bond of brotherly love, to safeguard what la 
beautiful m ancient culture and to walk into a 
lamer future under tho guidanco of that great, 
radiant, loving genius out Oriental teacher and 
poet Tagore. 


Sickuess Insurance and Health 
Professor 0. Longa. Chief larpector of 
Laboor, Rome concludes lus arftclo on tho 
placo of sickness insnranco m tho national 
health syslcm in Intcniational Labour 
Rciteto thus — 

Tlio objoct of t-^nents in kind os applied to 
accident insurance differs considerably from that 
whicti they liavo in relation to siccne&s and in* 
validity insunnoc In tho former esse, tho principal 
task to bo fulfilled is one of preservation and 
reconstruction which ceases with tho individual 
ID tho latter tho thimpeuUo function is asaooatcd 
with that of prophylaxis, present or future, and 


Journalism in Italy 

According to The luquucr of London — ...... . — — 

Ti.^ in Ttaitf ncnii.m* provjsioa 13 uiado fof ptcvcnliOD of tho spread of 

tha?'& fouSahst mliHo of thi ifghJ' !Sl.n3 ?L 

faith The National tacist Syndicate of JournaiisU 


has issued an official cnmniunt^ue which definitely 
oxclfldcs from the ranks of journalism more than 
100 lournahsts somoof whom have bad under 


present gcncratioD and for tho creation of mors 
lavouraUo conditioos of cxistcnco for tlioso to 
come. Thus not only the todividual but souety 
as n wholo benefits by it. 

In view of this diversity of funeUon, it might 


ppy of thm to ro»mo m , oor r^.b « ,>05 jlc '"o,m. V°2SS 

’ acist r^ime v-elfare instiluUons 

ivnto .irtlclM 

requinng any political responsibility” 


Have Animals Souls ? French 
Academy so Decides” 

Grace Knoclie writes in TJie Thcosophical 
Path — 


mSfsts”' -otae ‘°a“lS!mco to'tha'tiast r<"im6 “S"’ ", "fHote msliluUons 

is SSl ,ill1.ol l>o pStted to S.MO aruoles f' 

reonirmg aoj poldioal .esponsibility IhS aSho/s opui .00 m .“oS of to diS'Se S 

the aim of sickness insurance (the scopoof which 
IS not alono Uie restoration of tho licalth of insured 
peiwns but also tho prcsenation of their physical 
well being and that oi tho wholo community) the 
orpauisabon of the medical service should be 
rerarded m a matter of much greater importance 
.Md should bo rendered entirely independent of 
. . . 3 T. *be administrative service, lloreovcr. i* 13 felt 

Thus the headlines of an Associated that the following conditions are requisite for the 

despatch from Pans anent the recent affirmative effiaeat functionmg of the medical service, both 

vote of the french Academy on this Quesboa at a from tfio therapeubc and from the hvciemo oomfs 

meetmg of thirteen members. of viow puaiuj 

The official report of this meebng is not before fa) That assislanco be made availahk fn? the 
us but several press-despatches are From these greatest possible number of insured ner^ns both 
itappeare that the question came up rather un manual and intellectual workere and for lll^e 
expectedly m the course of the Academy’s classic mernbera of Uieir families hvmg with or sunmrted 
(and never finished ) task of revising the Frendi by them 01 suppuneu 

dichonarv ifemoire became the CTuaa! word (i) That limits of benefit laid down for the 
Its <»nsideration dieting the remark from MraistCT purDoae ot repaintiR physical inpiiy and for 
of Justice Baithou that (as translated m the DhvWhc assistance be ttikJa -.a -i-JliT 

despatches) human beings alone possess menuiiy 
( JlfejnciVe ) therefore the word itself applies to 
the human race alone.’ 

.^OBg those present weie Marshals JofTre and 


phyWbc assi^stance be made as broad aa possible 
(c) That the needs of pregnant women mothers 
and children of all ages receive special considcra 

tlOD 

la the preset wnter’s opinion, sickness insur 


estaHishedon these*^Tmef 'may ^me” a 
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object , acd mar also contnbutc to a remorlable 
extent to the improTcmcnt of public health. 


“Science Knows No Country 

Arthur Do C Sowetby writes m the Chtna 
Journal 

That sciencQ knows do coQotrr and knowledge 
13 international are facts which we would haTO 
tiwusht had been unirersallr accepted throughont 
the twentieth century world That the people of 
any nation laying claim to culture could be eo 
t^kward or behmd the times os to think that 
wey could roamtain a corner id any branch of 
homan knou ledge or retain the sole nsht to 
prosecute any particular line of iDvestigatJoii is 
hard to teliCTe. \et from Peking cornea the 
cstoundinc news that certain saentifio orgaoiza 
tjons there hare formed an association to fight 
Iho efforts of ranous foreign sc'cntific expeditions 
to search for remains of ancient man and other 
treasures of geological and arLhaeoIogic^ interest 
m difTercnt parts of Ciiimu It is held that Chme^e 
anment relics and treasures should be explored 
only by the Chinese people themselves Particular 
exception appears to have been taken to the 
recent exceditioss of the Amencan Musenm of 
oatnral History into Mongolia and the proposed 
bwedjsb ezpedibon under Or Seen Uedin into 
^orth we>tem China and Turkestan Some of the 
members of the association have even gone so 
far as to demand the return to China of the one 
million year old dinosaur eggs” discovered by Dr 
^ 9 Andrews and party in Mongolia and taken 
to America. 

In so far 03 this movement aims at retamisg lo 

na valuablo archaeological relics and actnal 
treasures of a bjgon« age we feel a considerable 
amonnt of eympalhy with it bat to attempt to 
forbid fo'-e gn scientists from carryiog ont geologi 
cu and archaeological explorations on tho groond 
that this should be left for Chinese to do is carry* 
mg the pnncirle of “China for the Chinese to a 
point borderiDg on the ridiculous and il persisted 
in will make Chinese scuotists the laughing stock 
of the vioild, and place them outside the pale of 
modem science 


Cbiness Women and the Struggle 
for Freedom 

Wo road m the China Wcelly Reiiexc — 
Sixteen jeara ago wlunDr Sun lat sen csfa 
blished his provisional government at Nanking a 


delegation of sixty Chinese women hobbled down 
the long street leading to tho assembly building, 
hobbit along on their bound feet signifying cen- 
tones of oppression, to the assemi ly building 
and petitionccf for the right to vote This delega- 
tion received little attention at that time, but those 
Chinesa women who gathered in the ante-room 
of the paiiiamentary building in Nanking sixteen 
seara ago and interviewed Dr C T Wang started 
something which has lived to this day and which 
has grown with ever increasing mtensity to the 
present 

trom that scene in Nankins of a decade and a 
half ago, we lump to present day Hankow the so- 
called seat or radicalism m China and we find as 
pictured herew ith a women's Battalion, composed 
of very capable Chmeso females who are aclually 
helping in the revolutionary movement No longer 
do the‘:o Chiuese women hobble about on bound 
feet They have normal feet and they wear tho 
same kina of military unifona that their brothers 
wear and they carry very business like revol- 
vers and if we would believe all of the stones 
which are being circulated they know how to use 
their weapons It bss been reported that these 
women, or at least some of them, have octoally 
been >o tho front Lines of tattle, but this has not 
be« substanfafed Usually they have been used 
as stnko pickets couiiers red Cross relief first 
sid behind the battle lines and so on 


The Atcos Raid 

Tbo Now Republic observes —* 

Tho Briti<h government’s police raid on the 
premises of the Russian trade delegation and co* 
operative societies is an amazing mcident Sir 
William Joypson ILcks the Home Secretary who 
appears to have been personally responsible for 
the action asserts that the government was in 
seanh of a iDi'=sing state document of importance. 
It was not lecovercd He declares that it was 
burned by the Russians after the raid bad started, 
while the Soviet representatives insi'^t that it was 
never m their possession and that they know 
nothing'about it As a result of the incident feel- 
ing against Qieat Bntam is running high m Ru'isia 
Mass meetings of protest have been held in city 
after citj and the British government has felt it 
iicc"3 ary to warn its citizens not to travel by the 
Txans-Sibenan Railway until the present mflnmcd 
state of public fed ng has moderated The afiair 
IS certvm to react unfavorably upon English trade 
with the U S b Rv which amoants at present to 
about $65tXK)000 a year 


ilK. THOMPSON’S BOOK ON RABINDKANATH TAGORE 


By RAMANANDA CHATTEEJIiE 




■R Edward Thompson has written a second any Iei*urp, I would devote it rather to 
book ontho Poet Tagore, named “Rabindra- reading and re reading tbo Poet’s prose and 
nath Tagore, Poet and Dramatist” I poetical works than to going through a boot 
do not intend to review it For, if I bad on him and his works by Mr Edward 
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THE MODERN REVI 

Thompson must not bo understood to 
suggest that Mr Thompson does not possess 
sufBcient culture and powers of htcrarjr 
appreciation and criticism to wnto on poets 
lives and works What I mean is that tho 
respective extents and degrees o£ his 
knowledge and of his ignoranco of the Bengali 
language and literature are such that ho is 
not competent to wnto on tho works of the 
greatest of Bengali authors 
Let me be precise 

I do not mean that Mr Thompson is absolutely 
Ignorant of Bengali For, I presume, he knows 
the Bengali alphabetj can probably consult a 
Bengali to English dictionary, and can form 
some idea of the substance of a piece of 
Bengali prose and poetry with the help of 
such a dictionary and of an educated Bengali 
translator When he was in Bengal some 
years ago he once tried to speak to me in 
Bengali but gave up the attempt after 
perpetrating two or three sentences m broken 
Bengali. I believe tbe teachers of our village 
pnmary schools possess more knowledge of 
Bengali than he. But as he is superior to them 
in other intellectual attainments he can make 
such a display of his little Bengali as to be 
able to mislead bis readeis~*aDiateotiODaUy, 
let me hope Nowhere baa be frankly 
confessed how little he knows of tbe languages 
and literature of a country of whose greatest 
author be has set himself up as a judge 
I know that he is lecturer in Bengali 
University of Oxford and have wondered 
whether other lecturers in living langnages 
m that and other BtvUsb universities ate 
such marvellons scholars in their subjects as 
Mr Thompson is in Bengali Sboold that be 
the case which I nope it is not and ebonld 
that fact become known, Oxford would 
certainly be looked down upon with contempt 
by all real onental scholars 

As if the fact of Hr Thompson s being 
the lecturer in Bengali in a far famed ancient 
university were not sufficient in itself to make 
the gods laugh he states in the preface to his 
book that it was accepted by London 

University as a thesis for their Ph D 
degree ’ • I wonder who the examiners were 
and what their pretensions to Bengali 

scholarship are. The winning of a London 
doctorate by two or three of niy countrymen 
had made me suspect whether that university 
always obtains the services of competent and 
just examiners and whether some of its 
doctorates are not ‘consolation degrees Mr 
Thompson s case strengthens my suspicion 
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Were Mr Thompson to appear at tho Middle 
Vernacular Examination in Bengal, which is 
passed by many of our children before they 
are in their teens ho would bo sure (o be 
‘ploughed' ID the paper in Bengali hteraturo 
1 will uot bo so unfair to him as to suggest 
that ho should prove his Bengali scholarship 
by passing tho Calcutta University Matricula- 
tion Examination in Bengali , for that would 
bo too stiiT for him 

Mr Thompson must havo been desperate- 
ly determined to oxcite the nsibility of the 
gods For ho has solemnly indited tho 
following paragraph in his piefaco 

Milton’s English verso is less than 18 000 
lines Itabindrauath Tagores published verses 
and dramas llio subject of tho present stnuy 
amount to lOOOUO or their equivalent • iiw 
non dramatic prose la tie collected edition 
of bis works now m process will be in the 
proportion to bis verse and dramas of seven 
enormous volumes to three. I utidertoo}, the appo.1 
Img task of reading through hu bulky literaturej 
beouso I wished to undersiasd tbe people among 
whom I wvs living I wrote this book in tho 
hope of serving two races ’ (Tbe italics ore nune. 
R. Chalterjcc.) 

It 13 not impossible that Mr Thompson 
bas performed Die visnal feat of looking at 
all the pages of all the published Bengali 
works of Tagore, iliough he himself confesses 
that he has not sren many of the books 
listed ID bis Bibliography Bat does he mean 
to tell us seriously and expect us to believe 
that he 18 scholar enough to have studied this 
bulky literature ’ ? Credat Judaeus 

'j^reo facts mentioned in his book, viz 
that be is lectutet in Bengali in tbe 
University of Oxford that his book was accepted 
as a thesis for the Pa D degree by Loudon 
University and that he bas read through 
all Tagores works has confirmed my belief 
that, so far at least as the vernaculars of 
Britain s dependency of India is concerned 
scuoLARs Aiis Bom. \OT MADE IQ the British 
Isles Old Vishnu Sbarma has told ns 
somewhere in his work that people are 
reputed to be strong because of their wealth 
and because of wealth they are considered 
become scholars also (arfiad iiaiafi panditah) 
Had he been living now he would have 
ascribed the genesis of the reputation for 
scl)olar;>hip to political ascendancy also 

Had Mr Thompson to write a book on 
a third rate German or French poet, would 
he have dared to do so with such poor 
knowledge of German or French as he 
possesses of Bengali ? Our humiliation and 
sufferiDgs as a ‘subject people are already too 
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many lu various directions But is that any 
reason why our greatest poet should bo made 
to feel that be has been treated, not as a 
member of the world brotherhood of authors, 
but as a member of a subject race and a 
grey haired pupil of the pedagogic Mr 
Thompson ? The tone of the book m many 
passages is of sneh (nnconciously) sapercthous 
patronage as to make it very irritating 
reading 

The anthor asserts 

“I beljeve that no other nation would have 
served India better than ray own has done bat. 
on the whole they have shown themselvca very 
iQcanous as to its thought and literature Resent 
ment of this neglect has estranged educated 
Indians and is a factor of first rate importance in 
the preacnt strain^ situation. 

This la not the place to discnss what the 
Bntish people have done in and for India 
and whether any other nation conld have 
done better But even Mr Thompson will, 
I hope, ^low that we the people of India 
know far better than be what ws resent 
and what has created ‘the present strained 
situation” I can tell him unhesitatingly 
that it IS not tho “incuriosity of the 
British people as to India s thought aod 
literature which is maioly if at all respoo 
sible for es^anging educated lodiaus, and 
that, as there is little or no reseatment of 
this neglect, it is not a factor of first rate 
or tenth rate importance tu the present 
strained situation if it be a factor at all 
Personally, I do not know a single educated 
Indian who resents this neglect and has been 
estranged by iL What we really resent, I 
need not say 

Mr Thompson says in the preface that be 
has drawn largely on the poet a discussions 
with him Many foot-notes do indeeo tell 
us that the passages quoted are from the 
poet s “conversation with him Did Mr 
Thompson take notes of these conversations 
in the presence of the poet at the time of 
these talks ? If not, how long afterwards didbe 
take down the notes ? Did he ever tell the 
poet that ha wasdoing so? Did be inform bim 
that any of these notes wonid be published ? 
Did ho over show them to the poet for 
verification before making public nseof them ? 
I know that he did not I know that the 
poet docs not remember having told Mr 
Thompson many of tho things he has re- 
ported It is possible though not at all 
certain or probable that in some instances 
the poet has simply forgotten But is it not 
very probable that in more instances Mr 


Thompsons memory and bis preconceptions 
^ro been to blame? lu any case, gentlemanli- 
ness, fairnevs and the scholars anxiety for 
absolute accuracy, so far os that is attainable, 
should have prompted the Revetend E J 
Thompson to behave in such a way os 
to enable him to answer in the affirmative 
most of the questions I have put above. 

As regards the book having been accepted 
by ZiOndou University as a the is for their 
Pb D degree, may I ask what sort of 
documentation is required by that University 
for doctorate theses ? Are notes of conver- 
sations taken to be correct and reliable 
without any proof of their accuracy? 

In this article I am not concerned with 
the merits or dements of the book as a 
whoI& I write only of wbat my eyes fell upon 
in turning over its pages. 

Mr Thompson writes page 8S, He sterns 
to bare made no direct study of the New 
Testament. ’ This is cot true The poet has 
read the New Testament, but not the Old 
According to Mr Thompson, Tagore {T/iakur, 
*Lord) was a title osed by the early British 
officials for any Brahmin in their service 
The poet himself it is to bo presumed, knows 
moro of the derivation of bis family name 
tbau the Oxford lecturer And it is likely 
too that bis knowledge of the history of 
Bengali word meanings is greater than that 
of the author So I merely state the fact that 
the poet has never heard that his lamily 
name became Tbakur for the reason assigned 
by the anthor Nor have L Who is Sir 
Thompson s authority ? 


Accordiog to him “Pinli” the name 
of the Brahmin snb-caste to which 
the poets family belongs, is derived from 
Persian pir+ah chief minister That is 
wrong, according to my information The 
story goes that an ancestor of the Tagores 
was a high officer of a Musalman chief of 
Jessore named Fir Ah This ancestor of 
the family was excommunicated by the 
orthodox Hindus of the time because be 
bad involuntarily allowed the smell of 
some meat dishes prepared for the chief 
to enter his nostrils as according to a 
Sanskrit adage, smelling is half eating Pir All 
IS a common Muslim proper name. See the 
Bengali dictionaiy by Joaoendramohan Das 
the best yet published ' 

Abmt the poet Michael Madhusudan 
Datta, the author writes 


He keeps an almost 
and there con be very 


unbounded 

lew amor 


popmanty 
B Bengals 
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thousands of annnal pnze-givmgs where a hold ho i3 wrong Ho is equally wrong 
recitation from his chief poem is not on the when ho ^ays that It owes much to such 
programme ” 

Every educated Bengali holds tho 
opinion that llichael was a great poet 
But as to recitations from his chief poem, 
the author has been misinformed Ibavobeena 
schoolboy, a college student, a school master, a 
professor, a principal, and a president at 
many annual prize givings But I do not 
remember a single such function at which 
any recitations were given from Michael 
Daring the last four months I have presided 
over two prize giving**. In these, too, the 
recitations were from other authors 

I have said that I am not at present 
concerned with the quality of Mr Thorapaon’s 
woik Nor am I concerned with his opinions of 
the poet’s works Neveitheles«, as I find that he 
has devoted one whole chapter to tho poet’s 
‘jibandebata doctrine ’ as the author calls 
it, I wish to ■iay that ha has not 
undeistocd it aright He had better ask 
the poet the reason why, if ho be in the 
humble mood to learn 

Mr Thompson bolds that in T}i$ Home and 
the World Tagore has adapted tho scheme of 
Browning’s The Bing a7id the Book But 
the author himself says_iQ another place. 


modern Hindu movtments as that of Ram- 
Erishna and Vivekanaudn, which inculcates 
the oneness of all religions” Here, too, it 
would have been well if ho had stated where 
tho debt lay by quoting parallel passages 
and sayings It is not my point that 
Rabindranath has not been inQuonced by any 
ancient or contemporary movements or 
teachers or literatures What I insist upon 
18 that nobody should run away with a 
preconceived notion or say things which 
cannot be proved Mr Thompson bad said 
several such nnlruo things in his smaller 
boot on the Poet, which were pointed out 
\n Piabast Perhaps it is mainly because 
of the elaborate IVatasi review that he admits 
in his present work that tho earlier ono “is 
mistaken m somo reaptets” 

In more than one passage of his book the 
author tells the public that after tho poet’s 
* famous success”, with his Gtianjah winning - 
the Kobel prize, there has been a "complete 
reversal” among Britishers and tho poet has 
been treated "as an espo'ed charlatan ” But ho- 
has not given Ins readers any extracts even 
from newspaper reviews of Tagore's works to 

■ - -- ' , substantiate the truth of these nncouipliruen- 

Birst hand knowledge of Browning came fate, tary rcroatts ascribed to the poet’s British 
and even then, I_ suspect, was confined to_ the critics Meanwhile his British publishers are as 

eager as ever to publ sh new works of his- 


short pieces” Moreover The Ring and the 
BooKxs a sort of grouping together of stones 
of a murder told from different points of view 
whereas in The Home and the TPbrW 
the chief characters analyse their own respective 
feelings and mood« and the workings of their 
own minds as influenced by various events 
and circumstances I fail to see, therefore, 
how there has been any adaptation here U 
13 not neoes'aty for ray purpose to discuss 
the point m greater detail 

As regards the play Achahyaian, Mr 
Thompson thinks ‘Its fable was probably 
suggested by The Princess and more remote- 
ly, Tbe^ Castle of Indolence and The Faerte 
Qncen” I know tho poet has not read 
either The Faerie Queen or The Castle of 
hidolcnce As for The Princess, the poet, 

I know. IS unable to peiceivo the remotest 
resemblance between it and Aehalayatan , nor 
am I The author thinks that this drama- 
tio piece obviously owes something to 
Lhnstanily perhaps more than any other 
♦ ^ wi-^h Mr Themp'on had 

‘tated definitely where the debt lay I could 
then have disproved his a«eition. as L 


and aew editions of his old works They^^aie 
bard beaded men of business, not “the 
Poet’s Bengali admirers” Does this show a 
“roversal” ? 

Mr Thompson does not perhaps 10 o that 
the poet IS so popular among Geiman- 
speaking peoples Ho says that “reaction will 
come, as elsewhere' But during my recent 
visit to Germany, Czechoslovakia and Austria, I 
did not find any signs of this predicted 
reaction 

Mr Thompson’s Howlers 

1 have no time to compare Mr. Thompson & 
tran^ilations of Tagore s poems with their 
originals But I will give seme of his 
translations of Bengali words, including- 
names of tho Poets works, etc. The«e 
deserve to take their place among schoolboy 
howler* 

He translates Kabiwallas” as ‘poet- 
fellows ’ This js ridiculous. Kabi” means 
‘poef’cndouhtedly But in cuirent and collo- 
quial Bengali it means a!'o the vei'es poems 
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songs, doggerel, improvised by tbo Bengali 
improvisatores, nho had groat vogue some 
decades ago See Juaneadraiaohaa Das’s 
Dictionary They were called “Kaburallas”, 
that IS to say, “niakecs of Kabis ” Perhaps 
Mr Thompson is not acquainted with any 
such improvised ‘Kafci”. I will giveooB her® 
Ooce at Jara, avillagoin Midnapore.tbe home 
of a Zemindar family, there was a “poetic 
tournament” between two Rabiwallas. One 
named Jaga sang first, comparing Jara to 
Brindaban, to flatter the Zemindar Theu ap 
rose his rival, and sang — 

f# cslcsi aifl, wW CTtwtT i 
« cin CTWt cs at* ststfa. 

c»hpi| fwi rifl 1— 

♦51^ fa t 

“How could yon, 0 Jana, call Jara Qolok 
BnndaVan'' Where is your Shyam Sanda, •where 
your Radha Kunda ? Right in front of yon is 
iilaaik Kunda no and sea its radishes there. You 
are to smg Koltt and taie the fee why indo ge 
lu adnUtiou r ’ 

Shyam Kunda and Radha Kuuda are m 
the real Bnodaban. Manib Kuuda is a 
village near Jars noted for its big radishes 
The author translates "ayt ma ' as 
“nuTSo” in Lonng Contersahon of n Kttily 
"Wedded Bengait Couple (p 89) ^yi-wia 
means grandoaotber ot great grandmother 
Chaltta bhasa is not “walking language,” 
but current orcolloquial language 


Sa6tfafaf{ia is not “souad and reality,” 
bat ‘ the scjonce of words”, or philology 
iQ 008 of its blanches 

“Chhutir Pada” T51)is not “Verses m 
Leisure” but “Readings (for boys and girls) for 
Vacabon tinie” The readings arc m prose. 

"Oita panchashika” does not mean “Five 
Loops of Song”, but a collection of fifty 
songs Jnst as ‘ score” stands for twonty 
collocfively, so pancJtashika stands for fifty 
collectively. The name has nothing to do 
with the Bengali word Shika Mr 

Thompson’s translation junst cause nncoatroll- 
ablo laughter among Bengait women , -—they 
do not keep songs on Shxlas ' 

“Ampa-rahaca” is not ‘'The Ugly Gem,” 
bnt 'The Formless Jewel”, meaning the 
Being Who has no form 

Let mo stop here It would be a tire- 
some job to point out all the laughable 
rendcriDg* of tbo author 

To be a competent judge of the works 
of any people’s poets, a man’s mind should 
be steeped in their literature as it wero 
Ho should have long breathed its atmosphere, 
and known the 'issociatious which cling to 
maoy of its words, etc But can the author 
of howlers liko those to be found in Mr 
Tboupsoo’s book be behoved by any stretch 
of imagination to bare equipped himself m 
tbat manner for bis diSouIt t^k ? 
riTv«rvT^ tctiE5l<r<r i 
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T he news has been published in some 
papers that Mr B Chakrabarti,BIiDistcrin 
charge of Education, Bengal, has dratted 
a primary education bill for lutrodnctionin the 
neit session of the Bengal Legislative GonnciL 
The draft not having been published yet, I 
have not seen it Its object is said to be 
the extension and improiement of primary 
education It is also said that universal or 
Universal and compulsory education will not 
be attempted, but nevertheless new taxation 
will bo resorted to for meeting the expendi- 
ture needed for the improvement and exten- 
sion contemplatcd- 

Political, economic, social, moral, edu- 


cational, sanitary, agncnlfural, industrial, 
commercial, and all other kinds of progress' 
are intcrdcpendeot , and many, if not most' 
of these divisions overlap But m this note 
I shall deal only with primary education I 
need not dis<.us3 whether without education 
any advance along any IiDQ can bo made Some 
education, I takeit, is necessary for advance and 
improvement in any direction And for au 
entire nation the easiest and surest means of 
imparting edncation is literacy Therefore 
we have to consider the ways and means of 
making the entire popniation of Bengal 
above the age of 5, literate. ^ ' 

This cannot bo done at ooce Thoso old 
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aUoJjrds of life aUo markedly ililTered a cirwms- 
tanco that should not i>o loat sifcbt of pio whites 
havo incurred Bacrilico to maimam ineir 
hnrllcr staodaids aod aro afraid cf tlio laigcr nitm- 
bor of Indians in their mi ist who have compardUvp- 
ly a far lower standard and wlio arc numcncMly 
sopoiior lh 03 o who seek an honourable soluUon 


a letislabvo Colour Bar Act all having the objec- 
tive to keep the Indiaa and Naiiva down for 
ever, without affording them an opportunity to 
raiso their bead above the water level and yet 
the vfhita races shout that the Indiaa la a 
mennaco to the country which Sir Sastri and his 

colleagues w^ho were Ostensibly our leaders and 

oi’iho Indian problem m South Afnca most spokcsoien accepted these asaovcrations for its 
give duo weight to these factn Afraid of being face value i i,cm 

Bwainped by Indians *heir rwuction to a After doing all these and similar vandalism in 
naanageaHo compass was thus doomed neeeaaary to the name of the .maintenaoeaof Western 
the mamtcnanco of the Standard of the Whites’ sation and for upholding their higher stau^rd , 
Mr Sastn and bis brother Islamic and European and after exhausting all their ingenuity, subtlety, 
Colleagues came all the way from India, at the skill and pover to deter other races from raising 

expense of the poor Indian taxpayers with a to a higher standard of Imog it is simple amazing 

view to elbow llio Indian out and proclaim to to hear from the Iip of an outstanding Indun ot 

tho world that as a race tho Indian is unfit to the type of Mr Sutri repeating the wma old 

live ita lo and work Bide by aide with the white fable which Dr Malan and Mr iloydell have b^n 

man ! But in his eagerness to make out a case for m the habit of 6erraoai«ing * If rteso were the 

tho party he has espoused Mr bastri has evident real causes that influenced Mr Sastn and his 
ly been following a wrong course altogether aod colleagues to arnvo at the conclusion to reduce 
in building hia case he has started from erroneous t/ta Irulian Vopulaiion to a manageable comp(us 
premises and readied totally irrclcvcnt conclusions, then one is constiamed to ask why should they 
When ho says tliat tbelndian is numcncsily eupc visit South Africa to deliver tins proctons judge 

norm number there bo staita from wrong premises ment' They could havo confirmed it long ago 

a rcfcrenco to tho statistics would prove the because the Paddison Deputation had already 

fallacy ot his contentions Indeed tho white placed their seal ot approval on behalf of the 

population of bouth Africa is about ono and half Indian Oovernment anl having all the official 
million while the Indian popujaiion does not documents and Blue Books before them they 
excood 150000 all told and therefore it would be *’ • ' • • ’ • — 

obvious that it is not tho lodian who is supemc 
in number but it is tho White I 


could have issued their ukase without this wastage 
of public monev ! 

Indeed one is very doubtful whether Mr Sastn 
and bis colleagues have arrived at the conclusions 
they did on tho merits of the case or whether it is 


Mr Sastri maintains tliat tho Whites havo 
laourrel aacriilce to maintain tlieir higher standard •••« luwi.i.* v. uio 

tnoro llun the In lua who have comparatively a outcome of political and h gh Imperial e*Ppdi“ 
far lower sUndard but tho lit llou gcoilcman I leave to the public to draw their 

own inferences ' 


Mr Aiyar further says -* 

Indeed Mr Sastn has committed an unpardon 
able bluouer m bping a party to this unnatural 


far lower sUndard but tho Itt llou gcoilcman 
has apparently forgotten that tho present high 
standard of living and that of tho cmciency of their 
industries and comoiarco is duo if not entirely 
at least to a very treat oxiont to tho exploiting 
policy pirsuod towaids tho Indian whoso per 

Hoverenco and noblo sacrifices made Natal fit for irii;nV«."”«.Tk 41“ Vt"*” “‘{“"‘"■.r 

V iropoan expansion in this outpost of the L nptre Oovernment for ehmmat 

Ihoro was a time when the wliito man could not at comraunfly from the shores oi 

oarn tlirco shillingstpec day and had to run away Afnca and undoubtedly ho has done irre- 

froin tins country for pastures now and their ^ *1^® c«us© of Indian Nationalism 

crops wero rooting on tho ground forw-iotof nnu lo tae lutureof mir lace amot g the comity 
workers and for lack of distnbulint agents Under “'^tions No patriotic Indian could 

such liarrowmg circumstances tho Indian was filing tiut this so called Settlement is 

invited to coloniso and it is ho who bronght „ ®, V sacred name of India 

piospenly and built up tho comnicrco and mdus ^ . ,1® msiltto tho wide culture 

try which havo proved' tho mam fiamo work of i!?„ m:uto intellect of Mr Sastn himself m 
tho wluto civilisation and necessanly for tho elofinent phraseology ho may 

luamtcnanco ol tho prcscnl Inah bjaodaxd of Vi®, wonderful achievements ot Sir 

living! Alter building up their mdustrv and s statesmanship tho fact 

civihsalion now finds iho whito man that tho li'storian of Bidia would 

ludim wlio waa jndispcnsaUo at ono tiino la no letters this dismal chap er 

longer dosirablo I cCausS tho latter h to uso Mr ^ South African Kn SoSoa 

Vitnck Duncans mting cxi rcssion adiinorB in 21* '‘i°Sumont of Indas eternal ^rat 


..... disabks tl oin from irankly a manifest proof f.f -reiipn a 

disd^ing tho true causes Ihithiio led to th s ‘ta freedom that nat?Lh«^nmMMnQU3 

bimlng race untagomsiu anl fo m order to lodillerent to ^hnn'^ 

miko ou n lasonganst tholnaiviis Ibeyhndit «nd other distintmshab n n»?P4?i=,“*rh^h 

tixpLdlcnt to level nga nst tlicm all sorts of i la make up a free civfli5^®i 

giwy av.usalioas an I m order to tmil addiUo^ Indiaa subservient noainr,!!* i?® * 
ooloir to ihcso eliarkos they haio m ndditioa to haiing be^ e«f?hii^ *v, “lu 

Hurvadlng utifomficd alari.ht laports armed and their“ bm^L ‘^® 

Uicmsclua vytl woto^ Ikir Act and Settlement it is still henchmen under 

India am? r.,j whether the 

^uta ana Indians of South Atcica m 
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general ironld rc:>igQ thcmsclres to their fata and 
meekly with stxc mdilTereaca or whether any 
smnt left m them to sirviva the present onleai 
Tima alone can tell the efTaet of ihw humble appeal 
to the hisher inscincU and nobility of chank.U.r 
of the Indian people. 

We are finally proTided with an ablo 
summary of the present airangcment, trhlch 
we reproduce below m full 

1 Under the Immiirratioa Regulation Act the 
stigma of undestmbiliiy imposed on the Asiatica 
as a race remains as ever before an I thoso of the 
domiciled Indians are asaigoci only urovinctat 
domicile, but no Union domicile which debars 
them from bciog recogmrel as subjects of the 
Union and as such not cnti i(»l to claim the naliU 
of South African \at10Dal3 even though ono was 
born and brought up in boiith Afnci aud in the 
absPDCO of any provi^ on in the Statute for recog 
nition of Indians as Nationals of the Union no 
settlement based on uoderstan lings would havn 
anv salutary effect on the fortunes of the domiciled 
Indian oommuQity 

2 The original stipulation of Dr yulans 
Reservation of Areas Bill has btxn complied with 
uoler this settlement ThOaO were Ur Malan 
maintained that Asiatica were an ‘‘alien element 
in the population of this country and as snch thcro 
must lie a considcntle reduction of them by 
economic pre«soro but pot by force In the 
present sstiipmeot the axentanco of the so.called 
assisted FTitgration of lodiaos by the offer of a 
loons of £20 a head 10 addition to ameodiog the 
Immigration Law giving autocratic powers to 
the rsccQtive to challenge the nshtofany Indian 
and to deport him has satisfied that pat t of the con 
ditiODS which had refcrcoco to the alien element 
As for the economic pressure, the acceptance of 
the Tadu*tnal Legislation based pa somalistio 
pnnnples has completely swept the Indian ofT (he 
board Dotwilhstaodiog the pmos wish of the 
signatories to this settlement to find soma amelioro* 
Ung steps fnr the Indian workers 

3 Dr Malan aimed at segregating the whole 
Indian population withm aradius of thirty miles 
under this settlement while the Indian Government 
have iieldod to segregation within municipal town 
ship and village board jarisdiction by iboir agreo- 
ment tor tho sale of lands with rcstnctive clauses 
there is obviously no need for urban segregation 
because there will be no Indian population left on 
account of the fact that under economic pressure 
the Indiao wul have to choose between starvation 
and repatrution ' 

4. Respecting the concession given to tho 
Indian side it has been maintained that the mero 
fact of the Union having agreed to allow the 
repatriate* to letain their domicile for a period of 
three years after their return to India is a vain* 


able concession While I am not orepsrtyl to say 
anything about the practical effect of this coa< 
cc!>*ioo the poiut IS whether the built of tho p'^r- 
mmcnlly settled Inlun pinulation have i,iveQ 
their ooa->cat to the ludian Oovornment to biiuoin 
a«ay thur rights for the sum of £20 ? 

5 It has been urged that tho Union having 
bound tlicmsclvcs to alTerd opportunities for Indian 
Adranoement 'is they would other sufjectsis a 
Magna Charta' The point is whether the Union 
Government have under this settlement, recog* 
fiiroil at Ittvst those of th» p^.^ameaUy seitl^ 
Indian pipulatioo os part of tho goacral popuhlion 
of the Union' If tint be so. llicn the M^igna 
Charts cmld bo con^id^rod a Magna Charts, but 
from (be recent utterance of Dr MsLin oao has 
just apprehensions when Mr Strachan Martizburg 
reprosoatitira in Pirlianiout, sugg&^ted to the 
minister that the Provincial harrier should 
removed in tho caie of thoso Indians whocoild 
conply with tlio European standard of living Dr 
Malao promptly repudiatod any sicli UDderuking 
and wided that tho policy of localising tho lodun’ 
in their rospoctivc provinces shall > e followed m 
tact under the circumstances wherein comes tho 
ladioQ Magna Cba u ‘ 

C As regards tho uplift of tho Indians educa- 
tionally, It was only last weeic that tho Natal 
rroviocial Council by a unanimous vote throw out 
tbo proposal On the whole. Irom file foregoing 
analysis of this settlement by which the Ind an 
Community has guned praci cally nothing couplod 
with the tact that tho Union Oovemment havo 
introduced two Dills, which are m a disguised 
form, a part reproduction of tho spint of iJio late 
Reservation of Areas Bill it must Iio transnarent 
to all well-disposed and honest minded citizens 
that tho Indian Qiostion has assumed a new phaso 
and 10 ill ptobabvliiy the community may in tho 
near future bo called upon to foco a combined 
opposition from two powerful Oovernmeots m 
their endeavour to gam their clencntary rights of 
alirCDihip for which they have hiUicrto boon 
struggliogl It 13 s goificant mdcfid that ^Ir Sastn 
tho net 0 ' the Dnlish Imperialists, and the darling of 
the European Vssocntion of India and by no means 
an ardent Indian NationaliBt. should havo boon 
cliosco lor Uio post of the first Agent Oonorol to this 
country but despite his winning cloguen 0 and 
coDsommato diplomatic skill it is to bo appichendod 
that, in the present temper of the Indun 
community ho is not likely to meet with a smooth 
working of his Feltlemcnt and in fact, it is 
regrettable to note that ho has to a cons deral le 
extent estranged Indian public fooling in this 
country by his recent speoches and articles in 
the t*rcss in vindication of the unwise and 
nuesUonable policy which he has been acting on 
ID respect of the Indian question m bouth Africa. 
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And as for the portion of this tax paid by 
maoufactarers and importers surely 
the province which is ablo to give them a 
local habitation and opportunities of outer 
pnse owing to its geographical and other 
advantages ought to be entitled to what 
they pay as income tax Great Britain 
IS mainly a manufacturing country and its 
manufactures are for the most part sold 
in various foreign lands including Indix 
In fixing prices British manufacturers tahe 
into consideration the income tax they would 
have to pay Therefore in reality it is Iho 
foreign purchasers of British goods who pay 
most of the British income tax But does 
the Bnfash Treasury for that reason send to 
the public treasuries of the purchasing 
countries the bulk, or any portion of tho 
British income tax collections ? We Indians 
should be very glad to have out sharo ' 

For all these reasons we have no hesita 
tion in coming to the conclusion that Bengal 
should be given as much money as Sladras, 
or as Bombay whiohbasless than half of its 
population and then free univerdal element* 
ary education would at once become quite 
easy Wo do not in the least suggest that 
Madras or Bombay or any other province 
should be robbed to do justice to Bengal 
Nothing of the kind There le ample room 
for economy in the spending departments 
of the Government of India. L«t there be 
retrenchment there and all will be well 

I am entirely opposed to any extra 
taxation for extendmg primary education as 
we have shown that tho thing would be 
quite feasible if Bengal were equitably 
treated by the Central Qovernmet L^t our 
llimsters manfully stand upforsucbjusl treat 
ment If they do not get it, let them resign 
X brown bureaucrats simply 
cry ditto to the white bureacracy and go lu 
taxation they would simply 
prepare the ground for civil disobedience 

aod circumstances of 
Bengal would more than justify a ^ 

TaxaUon civil disobedience campa gn 

of rup^ee? fof nr? ‘^^es 

noEnt education in Bengalis 

lifimv. ^ extravagant In the year 19*4 21 

Ptimiylc'hool 

1 41 14 168 fol 1898 466“* Es 

>0 suggest the ° j J""?'*” IteiBlore 

for ?500000 SOOOOOOO 

E«aUy 06 Iho B>do VoolplbWo" 


I have hitherto said only what cau and 
oUohttobe donoby thoOovernmeat lu consti 
tutional theory, tho Govcrniuoat aud tho 
white bureaucracy are uot idoatical But 
it lica lu tho power of tho white bureau 
cracy to give cflect to what ought 
to bo tho prmc pics of all oulightcuod 
governments. It is ou that account that 
Ihoy aro called upon to do their duty Wo 
do not want any alms from them Wo only 
ask that, instead of mis spending tho money 
wo pay m taxes tboy spend it for tho im 
provement of tho moral and matonol condi 
tion of tho people But if they do not do 
their duty wo should bring pressure to bear 
on them m all possible righteous wayi> 
locrcaso of income is not tho only 
to meet the suggested expenditure. 
trcnchmcut also is possiblo and should bo 
resorted to lor instance tho posts of divi 
Sional commissioners polico supermtendenU 
otCn may be abolished without loss of eiS 
ciency 

In the meantime, wo cao aud ought to do 
something oar»elvc3 diroclly id additiou to 
or instead of what may bo done by and 
through the GovernmenL 

Ludeavours made by educated and con 
paratively well to do people for tho goo® 
of the country arc somctimca looUd upoQ 
by thorn as favours dono to tho backward 
illiterate poor people That is a false notion 
It is we the educated classes who are- 
deeply in debt to the illiterate poor people 
for our education and in many other ways. 
In the two universities of Calcutta and Dacca, 
very ranch more is spent for the education 
of the university students per head 
anaum than is received from tho students 
This amount m excess of which we- 

are unable just now to give an exact 
idea not having the necessary statistics- 
before us is contributed by the Govern 
ment Government grants come in the 
last resort either from the taxes paid by 
the common people or from their labour of 
various kinds bo those who attend the 
University classes as students and obtain 
their degrees in the various faculties nr® 
indebted to their poorer and less fortunate 
countrymen for their intellectnal equ pment 
As for collegiate education I have ompiled 
fte following statement from the Education 
Directors Report for 1J25 2 G showing the 

oxp^diture per head and the amount 
contributed by the Government per head> 
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College 

Preaideacy 

Dj^a Interm^iate 

Hughb 

SiQsknt 

Enshoagir 

Ciiittagonjj 

Rinhalii 

Aided Colleges 


Annual Eipendi r- shw 
ture per student snare. 

Rs *537 0 0 Ra 


4lo 13 
, 524 8 . 
GU 10 ; 
591 15 
217 3 ! 
207 9 1 
103 J ' 


366 0 0 
325 4 9 
433 15 0 
561 2 3 
496 4 6 
126 10 10 
111 4 11 
23 7 2 


The fees paid by the students do not 
suffice to meet all the expenses o! their 
education Qorernmant meets the deficit from 
the taxes paid by the people Therefore, we 
the educated clashes are indebted for our 
education to the people and should try to 
repay this debt in all poasibla ways It 
should not be supposed that ouc debt is 
measured simply by what the Gorernment 
has paid p!us interest thereon We are m 
debted to our people for whatarer 
money or fame or other thiugs which our 
edacatiou has enabled u» to aoqiire Those 
who have graduated from pnrate unaided 
colleges must not think that they hare paid 
fully for their edooatioa and are not indebted 
to anybody They are indebted to the 
pomparatiTely poorly paid professors, 

lecturers and demoustcatorB of these 

colleges. 

We can try to repay oar debts id two 


IW 

ways Seeing that a primary school in 
Beugil can be mamtamed by an average 
annual expenditure of only Rs 122 6 5, ib 
should undoubtedly be witbm the means 
of many an educated well*to do man in 
Beogal to maintain such a school Those 
who are not in a position to do so can pay 
Rs. 3 12 5 per annum for the education of a 
single pnmary school pupil Those who 
cannot do even that ought themselves to 
undertake to personally teach at least one 
child, not related to them up to the highest 
pnmary school standard Tnose who are in 
a position to mike pecnniary contributions 
may do so to some Society or Association 
for the education of the people, which they 
boot? to be trustworthy For my part, I 
rocommead the Society for the Iraprovemenb 
of tho Backward Classes Assam and Bengal,, 
of which toe oSce is situated at 14, Badur- 
bagau Raw, Calcutta 

lu oouclusioQ I would appeal to the 
well to do Zemindars of Beogal to do t heir 
duty 10 this matter There are Zemindars 
who have no village homes They live in 
Calcutta or some other town Others have 
homes in villages All should do their duty 
to their teoants lo the matter of education , 
for they owe their income to these rayats 
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Hr Sriuivasi Sastri Criticised 

T he South African Settlement arrived at 
by tbs Hibibulla Deputation has 
roused resentment among many of the 
South African Indian intelligentsia. Althongh, 
owing to a persistent propaganda earned on by 
certain persons, many people have been 
led to believe that the Settlement is 
something of a great achievement at has 
not convinced everybody, and, wa are probably 
facing a fresh period of intensive agitation 
in Africa for the recognition of Indian 
rights there 

Mr Srinivasa Sastri, who has proclmmed 
the excellence of the new arrangement from 
the press and tho platform has corns in for 
a large share of criticism from Sauth Afncan 
loutnals. In reply to an article contribotel 


by tho Rt Hon Mr Sastci to the Siudusia/i 
Retieu in which he discusses the present 
settlement, Mr Subramahia Aiyar, editor of 
the African Chiomcle, publishes a spirited 
retort in Indian Views He says' about the 
article in question, 


1 • , 3 “iiicie isa tissue of 

pUtitades and political contradictioas and no 
WMdar Sir paatri is so unpopular politically in 
India as he u likely to be here ere long 1 

Mr Aiyar later tarns to Mr Sastri sPooua 
speech and says, 

. ^ head and shoulder 

of the Round Table Conference addressmg his 
mJeate wid liberal colleasnes at the Decian 
Sibhi, at looaa on the 6th ilir>,h thus expressed 
hi3 opinion on the Indian Settlement. ^ 

that the diff-reaoe between the White Md 
the Coour^ popalaUon in South Afnca w«e 
both racial and economic. Their r^pe^Uvl 
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And as for the portion of this tax pud by 
manufacture!^ and importers surely 
the pronnce which is able to give them a 
local habitation and opportunities of enter 
pnse owmg to its geographical and other 
advantages, ought to be entitled to what 
they pay as income tax Great Britain 
IS mainly a manufacturing country and its 
manufactures are for the most part sold 
in various foreign lands, including India. 
In fixing prices British manufacturers tate 
into consideration the income tax they would 
have to pay Therefore in reality it is the 
foreign purchasers of British goods who pay 
most of the British income tax But does 
the Bntish Treasury for that reason send to 
the public treasuries of the purchasing 
counbies the hulk or any portion of the 
British income tax collections ? We Indians 
should be very glad to have our share • 
lor all these reasons we have no hesila 
^ coming to the conclusion that Bengal 
should be given as much money as Madras, 
or as Bombay which hasless than half of its 
population and then free universal element- 
ary education would at once become quite 
cct in the least suggest that 
Madras or Bombay or any other province 
should be robbed to do juahoe to Bengal 
l»otbing o£ the kind There le ample room 
to econ^omy m the spending departments 
ot the Government ot India. L"t there be 
retrenchment there and all wilt be well 

I am entirely opposed to any eitra 
taxation for extending primary education as 
we bare shown that the thing would bo 
quite leasiblo il Bengal were equitably 
treated by the Central Governmet I,.t our 
qp tor such ,nst treat 

OCT ditto to th ° '■"'“““‘'■to. simply 

JI I bntcacraoy and go in 

prepme ir' ‘“"“'i™, would sfmp y 
An e“nolt,on.to“ ‘i^obedienc; 

0l ^Pecs tS »1 three crorcs 

nothing oxttaf,g“^ w 

Bombay SDent^!.i ^-ear 19>i >l 
lnmarybcho‘ollmpL‘°b S5b 6G6 

1 11 11 tea lor ‘is ns a 5?'* speet Rs 

lot .oooooo ol"^ Sm.u® f' 't\30000000 

gnmtly on tho r.do'’ol‘’i'’,pS,o«^«^^ 


I have hitherto said only what can and 
ongiittobe doneby tbaGoveromsat la consti 
tational theory, the Goverumeat and the 
white bureauoracy are not ideaticaL But 
it lies in the power of the white bureau 
cracy to give effect to what ought 

to be the pnociples of all enlightened 

governments.. It la on that account that 
they are called upon to do their duty 
do not want any alms from them We only 
as)k that, instead of mis spending the money 
we pay m taxes, they spend it for the im 
provement of the moral and material condi 
lion of the people But if they do not do 
their duty we should bring pressure to bear 
OQ them in all possible righteous way 

Increase of lucome is not the only 'way 
to meet the suggested expenditure. Be- 
trenchmeut also is possible and should be 
resorted to For mstauce the posts of divi 
sional commissioners police superintendents, 
etc. may be abolished without loss of effi 
cieucy 

lo the meantime, we can and ooght to do 
something ourselves directly m addition t® 
or instead of what may be done by 
through the Government. 

Endeavours made by educated and com 
paratively well to do people for tho g®®® 
of the country are sometimes looted up^ 
by them as favours done to the backward 
illiterate poor people That is a false notion 

It 15 we the educated classes who are- 
deeply lu debt to the illiterate poor people 
for our education and in many other ways. 
In the two universities of Calcutta and Dacca, 
very much more is spent for the education 
o! the university students per head 
annum than is received from the students 
This amount in excess of which ^e 

are unable just now to give an exa®^ 
idea, not ha\ mg the necessary statistic^ 
before us is contributed by the Govern 
ment Government grants come m 
''®sort either from the taxes paid by 
the common people or from their labour of 
^tious kinds bo those who attend tbo 
Uuivereity classes as students and obtain 
canons faculties a^e 
loaebted to their poorer aod less fortunate 
rmuntrymen for their intellectnal equipnieuk 
As for coUegiato education I hive ompd®d 
thQ following statement from the Education 
D rectors Report for lJ2o 2o showing tbe 
expenditure per head and tho amonat 
contributed by the Ooverum"at per head, 
per annum 
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soBg', doggcreU improvised by the Bengali 
improvisatorc», who had great rogae somq 
decades ago See Juanendramohaa Das’s 
Diclionary They vreie called ‘ Kabiwallas”, 
that IS to say, maters of Kdbis ’* Perhaps 
Mr Thompson is not acqaainted with any 
such improvised ‘ Kabi’* I will give one here 
Once at Java, a village in Midnapore. the homo 
of a Zemindar family, there was a “poetic 
toarnament” between two Rabiwallas One 
named Jaga sang first, comparing Jara to 
Biindabaii, to flatter the Zemindar Then up 
ro»e his rival and sang — 


W’fl Cl ran 9lv?e. c^rtt ra rat? ?t<t?« 

<»hpi| iral I— 
iitft <51^?. c«{t?tuft Tt?*! 1 


How conld you, 0 Jaaa. call Jara Oolot 
Bnndaraa? whera IS yonr Shyam Kunda, where 

E r I«dha iuuada ? Right lo front of yoa is 
1C Aunda go and see its radishes there You 
are to smg Kabxi and taVe the fee why indn ge 
in adulation ?’ 


Shyam Eanda and Ridba Kauda are la 
the real Brindaban Manik Euoda is a 
village near Jam noted for its big radisbe« 

, The author translates ' ayi via ' as 
nurse' in Loung Couiersaiion of a Neuly 
Wedded Bengali CoiipU (p 89) Ayi ma 
means grandmother or great grandmother 
Chalita bhasa is not ‘walking langaage,’ 
but carrent or colloquial language 


Sahdatatlia is not “sound and reality," 
but ‘the science of words”, or philology 
ID 0116 of its blanches 

“Chhuhr Pada’ not ‘Verses m 

Leisure” but ‘Readings (for boys and girls) for 
Yacation time.” The rcsduips are tii prose 
‘Oita panchashika" does not mean Five 
Loops of Song”, but a collection of fifty 
songs Just as score” stands for twenty 
collectively, so pancltashika stands for fifty 
collectively The name has nothing to do 
with the Bengali word Shika (T*!?!) Mr 
Thompson’s translation must cause uncontroll- 
able laughter among Bengali women , —they 
do not keep songs on Shilas ' 

“Atppa ratana ’ is not “The [Tgly Gem,” 
but “The Formless Jewel", meaning the 
Being Who has no furm 

Let mo stop here It would be a tire- 
some job to point out all the laughable 
renderings of the author 

To be a competent judge of the works 
of any people’s poets, a man’s mind should 
be steeped id their literature as it were 
Ho should have long breathed its atmosphere, 
and koowQ fbe associations which cling to 
many of its words e‘o. But can the author 
of ho viers like those to be found lu Mr 
Tbomp»OQ a book be believed by any stretch 
of imeginatiou to bare equipped himself lu 
that eianoer for bis difficult task ? 


PRIMARY EDUCATION EOR BENGAL 

Bt BAMAA’ANDA chatterjeb 


HB news has been published in some 
papers that Mr B Chakrabarfi,3Iioislerin 
charge of Education, Bengal, has drafted 
a primary education bill for introduction in the 
nextsession of the Bengal Legislative ConnciL 
The dralt not having ’^en published yet, I 
have not seen it Its object is said to be 
the extension and improvement of primary 
education It is also said that universal or 
universal and compulsory education will not 
be attempted, but nevertheless new taxation 
Will be resorted lo for meeting the expendi- 
ture needed for the improvement and exten- 
sion contemplated- 

Political, economic, social, moral, eau- 


cational, sanitary, agricnltural, industrial, 

commercial, and all other kinds of progress, 
are loterdependent , and many, if not most, 
of these divisions overlap But in this note 
I shall deal only with pnmary education I 
need not discuss whether without education 
any advance along any Imo can be made Some 
education, I take it, is necessary for advance and 
improvement in any direction And for an 
entire nation the easiest and surest means of 
imparting education is literacy Therefore 
wo havo to consider the ways and means of 
mating the entire population of Bengal 
above tho age of 5, literate. ' 

This cannot be done at once. Those old 
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meo and women who are illiterate we may 
leave out of consideration For though it 
may not be impossible to make them literate* 
it IS impractici5)le The remaining adult 
illiterate male population may be taught the 
three Rs and much else besides by means 
of the magic lantern, the cinema, etc The 
adult illiterate women are more difllcult to 
tackle Nevertheless an attempt should be 
made to educate them For the present, what 
I am concerned with is the educatiqn of 
hoys and girls If we could give elementary 
education to all of them in course of time, 
when the old and adult illiterates would die 
out, the whole country could be spoken of 
as literate 

In many civilized countries where univer- 
se elementary education is the rule snch 
education is given to all children of the ages 
between b and 14 years In Bengal let us 
bo less ambitious Let us ^^ee what it will 
cost to impart elementary education to boys 
and girls of 5 to 10 years of age Girls must 
not he left out of cons deration for any 
reason whatever The Thakore Saheb of 
Gondal showed much common sense shrewd 
ness and insight into buman nature when in 
his State be made primary education comptd- 
sory for girls alone making it optional for 
hoys He aigued that an educated or merely 
literate mother would be sure tu try to make 
her SODS and daughters literate though many a 
highly educated father does not feel ashamed 
to keep the daughteia uneducated And he 
also rightly argued that the illiterate husband 
of an educated wife should there be any 
such, would be quick to educate himself for 
very shame 


I need not repeat the stock arguments 
in favour of the education of girls and 
women The time has long past when it 
could not he taken for gianted that their 
edocation was indispensably necessary in 
their own interests as well as in those of the 
nation as a whole 

In the Bntisb-ruled province of Bengal 
there were 7342 55Sboy8 and girls of the age 
5 to 10, according to the census of 1921. Out 
m these according to tho Education Directors 
Kepott for 1925 0 only 10 50 555 children 
were at school on the 31st March. 1926. 
which means that less than 25 per cent were 
at school But wo mast provide schools for 
children Let me 
m increase 

According to the Directors report the cost 


ol educating a child in a primary school id 
B engal is ou an average only Rs 3 12 5 per 
annum This i3 very much smaller than me 
all-India average which m 1923 24 was Rs 
7 13 3 for boys and Rs 10 6 5 for girls It 
IS a disgrace that so little per head is spent 
m Bengal for tho primary education of 
ifc> children This disgrace attaches to 
tho Government of India for fleecing 
Bengal to the skin, to tho successive 
Governors and Governments of Bengal for 
submitting to he so fleeced and for not 
allotting more money for primary education 
and to the people of Bengal for not doing 
their very utmost to remedy such a scandalous 
state ofthings , 

Let me, however, see what it would 
cost to give all the seventy five lakhs 
of Bengal s children primary education of 
the kind and quality that may be had for even 
the very small sums spent Let me make the 
amount Rs 4 instead of Rsd 12 5 Then the 
total expenditure would come to RsSOOOOOOO 
(three crores or thirty millions of rupees) 
Is this too big a sum to spend for gmug 
pnmary education to all the children of a 
province containing a population of 4 66 95,536 r 
Certainly not But the question arises, bow 
can the expenditure be met ? It can be 
quite easily met, if the Government of India 
allows Bengal to keep for its own expenditure 
an equitable portion of the revenues raised 
ID Bengal 

How bald Bengal has been bit by the 
apportionmeot of revenues between the Central 
and the Provincial Governments will appear 
from the following table — 

Provmce Population in 1921 Provincial Income 
Budgeted for 1927 8 

Bengal 4 66 95 536 10 73 39 000 

Afadras 4 23 18 985 16 54 SO 000 

Bombay 193 48210 15 08 00 000 

D P 4 53 75 787 1294,50000 

Punj^ 20685024 11 13 00000 

This table shows that the most populous 
of the five major provinces is allowed the 
smallest sum of money for its expenses 
Bengal is not a barren desert Bengal is not 
a province without any industries or com- 
tnetce. It does not occupy the lowest placo 
among the provinces in agriculture, commerce 
and industries. Tho total revenue collected 
in this province whether classed aa 
provincial or central, is not the smallest of all 
collected m tho different provinces On tho 
contrary, BengaTs total collection is the largest 
■Wbv then is Bengal allowed to keep only 
the smallest amount ? 
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It 13 asual to that, nwm? to tho per- 
miacat settlomeat ol Iho Uad rcreouo to 
Bec^a}, (ho Und rercauo boro, nbtcb is a 
proviocial head of lacome, u rerr small, 
a&d beaco Bcosil’a total budgeted incooiQ 
u small But tho i’ermaoent Sctticmcat was 
mado by the British Gorcraineot with (Ito 
laudlords in its own interest, Tho people 
of Beogol a4 a wbolo were not a party to iL 
They do not benelt by it , fir. tho majority, 
who liroby a^ncuUnro dircctlj or lodiTtctly, 
bare to pay tho landlords m tho sbapo of 
legal, Doo'icgal and illegal exaclions not less 
than tho common people m other prormces. 
If any persona profit by it it is (ho tcry 
«maU mioordy of Aemiadars. Let tho 
Oorernment, therefore, say and do what 
it lites to the^o landlords Wo tho 
ordinary people must refoso (a bo 
cheated and starred, bccaUtO in tho year 
1(03 tho British Qoecrament aod tho 
ZemioJars entered into some arrangemeot 
matuilly adraoUgcous to them 

UoiQorcr, if less land rerenuo is raised 
ID Bengal than in some other prorioccs 
oioro roreouo is raised by taxation of somo 
other kinds in Bengal ttian eUewhero Let 
as take, for instanco. land torenuo aod (ho 
locome tax for tho year 1021 tho latest 
from Iho latest Usuo of tho SlaltsUeaf 
Alulrac/ 


Pronnea Loud Berenue 


(tn,.al 

il^ros 

(• P 
Pvmiab 


T (0"VA7 
CljajM7 

07JOI ;U 

JAl.W tdu 


IncomeTax Total 
Qi too tno 
8G.1 (TIM 
7lCOi-'ti 
>.U iS'Hia 
7 UlihJl 


WtlJOt-t 

Ull 

4«t77 <lOi 
7^Jf7 (W3 
hOU lOJ 


Thus from the two sources named aboro 
it was only m Bombay that moro rorenuewas 
railed than lo Bengal, and that to tho extent 
of only Us 5l,8J,TS5 But as against Uny»o 
fifty four lakhs of Bombay in (ho 
same year l')2t 25. Its J7fihJ920 nero 
raised by cipoit duty on tho raw and 
maanfactared juhi of Ucngul, which is 
practically a monopoly of Uingol 

It has been argutd that tho jnte export 
duty Is not paid by tho poopio of Boogal, 
but by tho foreign purchasers of joto. This 
19 not axiomatic. Tor, as pointed out by Mr 
IC C Xeogy in tho Legislatno As'cmbly on 
the loth of Jilarch this year, in (ho opinion 
of tho Ti'^al CommUsion, page 100 of their 
Report, portion, if not the tchole, of 

<in export duly falls on the home 2 )toducer'* 
IliQ same gcatlemaa pointed out la the same 


13V* 


idaco and on Iho same day, that tho Taxation 
Enquiry Committee observed in paragraph 
150 of their Keport — 

'‘fii spile of tho monopohslio character of the 
pcoluct. there exuU a poisibUiir that, ia certoia 
uoaditiooi of the trade a portion of the exjurt 
duly may fall on tho produxr ” 


So Bengal is entitled to at least part of 
tho proceeds of tho jute export duty. But 
as»umiag that (ho producer dots not pay any 
part of tho duty, according to what principlu 
of lustico or equity docs tho Ooicrnmcut of 
India lay hold of tho cntiro proceeds? It is 
IQ Bengal that Iho thing is produced It is 
tho Bengal Qarcratnent which doca soiuo- 
Uiiog, howorcr liRlo it may be, for tho 
improTcmcnt of (ho cultivation of jute It is 
tho people of Ueog&l who toil to produce 
tho raw juto. It is they who sulTor from 
tho coataniinatcd water and tho maloduurs 
tosuUiQg from the steeping of juto. It is 
they who sulTir from tho pollution of tho 
river waters by (ho septic tanks of tho juto 
mills It >3 tho public boalth dtpaitment of 
Boogal which does something, houoior little, 
for counteracting tho lojjrious cTocU of the 
production ol raw and tnanufaeluri.d juto 
Tho Oorcrumost of India simply looks ou 
from its sereno heights all tho iTlitle, aod it is 
only when tho proceeds of tho export doty 
aro coHcctid that it swoops down and carnca 
off tho booty in its mighty talous Tho 
Meatoo Award, which has legalised this 
plunder, is absolutely iniquitous Ikngnl 
ought to hate the ichole of the jute cx/iort 
duty, and then free umeenat elementary 
(Jiicalton icouttl he at once ftauhle, os only 
three crorcs aro required fur it, and juto 
duty produces inoro tiiau 375 crotes Up 
to (bo Jl&t diarcli. 19J7. tho Government of 
India harp, by moms of thit (ax, uettod ut 
Icabt 31 crorcs of rupees, starving all the 
‘oatioo building ’ departments of Bengal 
It has been argued that os tbo wholo of 
tho locomo tax rovcuuc collected in Bengal 
IS not really paid by (ho inhablhiuta 
of Beogul, they have no claim to iL 
Boihaps it IS rucant tliat tho purciiasoM m 
other provinces of tho things made or im- 
ported by manufacturers or impoiters m 
Bengal pay part of tho lucoiao tax collected 
lo Bengal , for thtso manufacturers and im- 
portciB jocludo the income lax la fixing nnees 
^iVsiuming tho ccgcncy of this argument nl 
lc»t Iho porlion of thi, roronno »liich „ 
Wptivalolodlviduola oul ol Ihwr iocomes la 
Bcnea), can bo cU,o,ca by UcDBaL 
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And as for the portion of this tax paid by 
manufacturers and importers, surely 
the province which is able to give them a 
local habitation and opportunities of enter- 
prise owing to its geographical and other 
advantages, ought to be entitled to what 
they pay as income tax Great Britain 
IS mainly a manufacturing country, and its 
manufactures are for the most part sold 
lu various foreign lands, including India. 

In fixing prices British manufacturere tahe 
into consideration the income tax they would 
have to pay Therefore, in reality, it is the 
foreign purchasers of British goods who pay 
most of the British income tax But does 
the British Treasury for that reason send to 
the public treasuries of the purchasing 
countries the bulk or any portion of the 
British income tax collections ? We Indians 
should he very glad to have our share ' 

Vox all these reasons we have no hesita- 
tion in coming to the conclusion that Bengal 
should be given as much money as Madras, 
or as Bombay, whichbasloss than half of lU 
population, and then free universal element- 
ary education would at once become quite 
easy We do cot in the least suggest that 
Madras or Bombay or any other province 
should be robbed to do justice to Bengal 
Nothing of the kind There is ample room 
for economy in the spending departments 
of the Government o! India. L“t there be 
retrenchment there, and all will be well 

I am entirely opposed to any extra 
taxation for extending primary education, as 
we have shown that ILe thing would be 
quite feasible if Bengal were equitably 
treated by the Central Govornmet L“t our 
ILioistera manfully stand up for such just treat 
If they do not get it, let them lesigo 
But i! they, the brown bureaucrats simply 
cry ditto to the white bureaoracy and go lu 
for additional taxation, they would simply 
prepare the ground for civil disobedience 
An educational tax or cess in the present 
nnancial arrangements and circumstances of 
Bengal, would more than justify a ‘Na 
■ taxation ’ civil disobedience campaign 

The suggested expenditure of three crores 
ot rupees for primary education in Bengal is 
nothing extravagant In the year 1024 21 
Vril 85b, 566 

1 pupils, and Madras spent Rs 

Theteloro 

for ffmnm «f Ks 30000000 

pupils is rather to err 
greatly on the side of culpable economy 


I have bithorto said only what can and 
oaghttofaa dooeby theGovernmout In consti 
tulional theory, the Governmeut and the 
white bureaucracy are not identical But 
it lies in the power o! the white bureau- 
cracy to give effect to what ought 
to be the principles of all enlightened 
governments It is on that account that 
they ate ciled upon to do their duty We 
do not want auy alms from them We only 
ask that, instead of mis spending the money 
we pay m taxes, they spend it for the im- 
provement of the moral and material condi- 
tion of the people But if they do uot do 
their duty, we should bring pressure to bear 
on them in all possible righteous ways 

Increase of income is not the only way 
to meet the suggested expenditure Re- 
trenchment also 13 possible and should be 
resorted to For instance, the posts of divi- 
siouai commissioners, police superintendenU, 
etc., may be abolished without loss of ecB- 
cieocy 

In the meantime, we can and ought to do 
something ourselves directly, in addition to 
or instead of what may be done by and 
through the Government 

Endeavours made by educated and com- 
paratively well to do people for tho good 
of the country are sometimes looked Upo^ 
by them as favours done to the backward 
lUilerate poor people That is a false notion 

It is we the educated classes who are- 
deepiy in debt to the illiterate poor peoplo^ 
for our education and m many other ways 
In the two uuiveisities of Calcutta and Dacca^ 
very much more is spent for the education 
of the university students per head per 
annum than is received fiom the students 
This amount lu excess, of which we- 
are unable just now to give an exact 
idea not having the necessary statistics^ 
before us, la contributed by the Govern 
meat Government grants come in tho 
laat resort either from the taxes paid by 
the common people or from their labour of 
various kinda bo, those who attend the 
University classes as students and obtain 
their degrees in the various faculties are 
indebted to their poorer and less foitunato 
countrymen for their intellectnal eqmpmeut- 
As for collegiate education, I have •‘ompiled 
the following statement from the Education 
Diteotot’s Report for 1925 20, showing the 
expenditure per head and the amount 
contributed by the Government per head. 
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College 

Preaidencr 

Da'^^a Intenn'^Iiata 

Hoghli 

SiQsknt 

Erishoagir 

Chittagong 

Rai^hahi 

Aided Colleges 


Annual Eipendi- o-,,.., -k,_. 
ture per student ^'^Ttssaare. 
Rs 607 0 0 Rs 
415 12 ‘ 


. 5>4 8 4 
C14 10 3 
501 15 0 
217 3 5 
207 9 2 
103 2 0 


366 0 
325 4 9 
433 15 0 
5G4 2 3 
406 4 6 
126 10 10 
111 4 11 
23 7 2 


The fees paid by the students do not 
suffice to meet all the expenses of their 
education Goreroment meets the deficit from 
the taxes paid by the people Tnerefore, ave 
the educated clashes are indebted for oar 
education to the people, and should try to 
repay this debt in all possible ways It 
should not be supposed that our debt is 
measured simply by what the Gireracaeat 
has paid plus interest th“reoa T7a ate m 
debted to out people for whatever 
money or fame or other things which our 
edacation has enabled us to aoqiire. Tuose 
who have graduated from private unaided 
coUeges must not think that they have paid 
fully for their education aod are not indebted 
to anybody They are indebted to the 
comparatively poorly paid professors 

lecturera aod demonstrators of these 

colleges. 

^Ve can try to repay our debts in two 


ways Seeing that a primary school in 
Bengd can be maintained by an average 
annual expenditure of only 122 6 5, it 
should undoubtedly be within tho means 
of many an educated well-to do man in 
Bengal to maintain snch a school Those 
who are not m a position to do so can pay 
Rs 3 12 5 per annum for the education of a 
single primary school pupil Those who 
cannot do even that ought themselves to 
undertake to personally teach at least one 
child not related to them up to the highest 
primary school standard Tnose who are in 
a position to mike pecnniary contributions 
may do so to soma Society or Association 
for the education of the people, which they 
know to be trustworthy For my part I 
rocommead the Scciety for the Improvement 
of the Backward Classes, Assam and Bengal 
of which the o$ce is situated at 14. Badur- 
bagan Riw, Calcutta 


w conclusion, I would appeal to thw 
weUtodo Zsmindars of Bengal to do thw^ 
duly iQlliis millBr Hero are Z«mmdai» 
who ha.e no viUayo homes They hyn in 
OalohtU or some other town Others hare 
homes .nrtllayes All should do the, r duty 
to their tenants ID tho matter of oducation 
for they owe their income to these rayats ’ 
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Mr Srinivasa Sastri Criticised 

T ub South African Settlement arrived at 
by the Hibibalia Deputation has 
roused resentment among many of the 
South African Indian intelligentsia. Although, 
owing to a persistent propaganda earned on by 
certain persons, many people have been 
led to believe that the Settlement is 
something of a great acbievem‘>at, it has 
not convinced everybody, and, we are probably 
lacing a fresh period of intensive agitation 
in Africa for the recognition of Indian 
rights there. 

Mr Srinivasa Sa>tri, who has proclaimed 
the excellence of the dot arrangement from 
the press and the platform has come in for 
a large share of criticism from South African 
journals. In reply to an article coatnbntel 


oy we KL non Mr Sastn to tho 
Retieu m which he disonsses thf nr- 
settlement. Mr Snbramaftia Airar 
the African Chronicle, pubIithS\ ^ 
retort in InJtan Views He sav- 
article m question. the 

Shorn of all varbuza tha iri,..!, 
platimdes aad pohticar coQtrad^c^i*“ 

S“i% h?„ 

spo”E .^o'Z".y*'“ Sasta'oP„„, 

The Ilia e^nflernan the brain 
of the Round Table Contere^no shoulder 

molwolf “O'ol SteS, aft®-”,? ”» 
Siblu.at I’ooaa, on the Cth Mar h tbn^® ^^ccan 
his cmdid opinion on the Indian 

that the differeaoe betS He 

^ Co cured popalauon m Semh “?,^'^hite and 
both racial and economia ^rhi?w "^eie 

eneir respective 
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stiflditds of life ali^ taartedly differed a circums a IfgislatiTO Colour Bar Act all having tlio objM 

tanee that should not be lost sight of The whites tiva to keep tj>e Indian and Native do^ 

have incurred sacrifice to maintain their ever without afiordios them an opportumtv W 
higher standards and are afraid of the laigec num raise their head above the water level and yet 
ber of Indians in their midst who have compaiatiTC the white races shout that tha Indian is a 
Iv a far lower standard and who are numerically menaace to the country which ar bastn and ai» 
ennenoT Those who seek, an honourable solnUon coUeagues who were ostensibly our leaders aau 
of the Indian problem m South Africa most spokesmeu acceptod the^a asseverations for iv 
give due weight to these facta Afraid of being face value j i..,., 

swamped by Indians ‘heir reduction to a After doing all these and simdar vandalism id 
manageable compass was thus deemed neceaaary to the ffiMne of the maintenance of ivestern cinii 
the maintenance of the Standard of the Whites sation and for upholding their higher standard , 
Ur Sastn and his brother Islamic and Luropean and after exhausting all their ingenuity snbuety 
CoUeaguea came all tiie way from Lidia, at the skill and po vcr to deter other races from raisins 
H3xpens0 of the poor Indian taxpayers with a to a higher standard of living it is simple amazins 
view to elbow the Indian out and prodaim to to hear from the hp of an outstanding Indian pi 
tbs world that as a race the Indian is unfit to the type of Mr Ssstri reneatvna the same ola 
live trade aud work side by side with the white fable winch Dr Malau and ilr Boydell have been 
man ! But in his eagerness to make out a case for m the habit of sermonising ' If thooe were Ino 
the party he has eaperused Mr bastn has evident real causes that influenced Mr Sastn and uis 
ly been following a wrong course altogether and colleagues to arrive at the coacluston to reduce 
in building his case he has started from erroneous tite Indian Population to a manageable compels 


ireimscs and reached totally irrelevent condosions 
Vhea he says that thelndian la numerically supe 
norm number there he starts from wrong premises 




then one is constrained to ask why should they 
visit ^ttth Africa to deliver this precious juuge- 
inent'They coiill havo confirmed it long a^ 


a reference to the statistics would prove the because the Paddison Deputation had already 


fallacy of his oontantions ludeed the white 
population of South Af loa is about one and half 


K ‘ ’ their seal of approval on behalf of tho 
Government and having all the offici^ 


miuion while the ludua populaiioa does not documents and Blue Books before them they 
exceed loOQOO all told and therefore it would be could have issued their ukase without this wastags 
obvious that it is iiot,the Indian who is superior of publ o monev ! „ , 

in number but it is the white ’ lodeM one is very doubtful whether Mr Sasfrt 

Mr Sastn mamtaina that tha WhitM hwa and his.colle^Tjes have arrived at the McduSlOB* 
meurred saenfloa to maintain tbevr higher standard 

more than the Ind an who have comparatively a w t^vr 

far lowpr stinH-ird hut Hio Rt. lion LPnfiomnn ency which I leave to the public to draw laevr 


far lower standard but the Rt Uon feentleman 
has apoarentlv foraotten that the Ptcsonl hiah ® inferences 

Mr Aiyat further says 


has apparently forgotten that the prosont high 
standam of living and that of the efficiency of their 


industries and commerco is due if not entirely 
at least to a very great extent to the exploiting 

pobey pursued towards the Indian whoso per -mn tHuuvi«r m Iinnii ninv m tms uuu*vuv*^- 
P aUlaow with the Un?oa GoverWent for elimmaf, 


lodeed Mr Sastn has committed an unpardop 
able blunder in being a patty to this unnatural 


P vtopean expansion in this outpost of the Empire. Indian immunity W the sK 

AfriJi and^HStW™ ho hL done vrr^ 
fr^m ikf? tnevdole damage to the &-use ol Indian Nationalism 

trom tms country lor pastures new anu Ih^r .,nri in tbfl fninm nf mir smr»ne’ ilifi comitv 
crops ssero rootms on lUo ground for want ol rmlSS nSS So Soli? iSduS ronB 
workots and for lack of distobnlinc agonta. Undat Si 2,in?t?iat th?s SSlSl Sileme^t U 
mScd''TcS.srrd'’T'i ‘ T.2a blot on ftlSf naraoTfudia 

ptospent'f and bndt 1 tho Md?ndS‘ '°Sa«n"wSrB 

try which havo proved* the mam iiam© work of hnw«^ srS BLnent nhr^^lntrv ho 
m na?oa“:t''?h‘?° or2^„t“'i.“rt^od'?, «SSto of“bo SSSlnl‘’aaSSnls'‘oi “s.J 

livin"! ttter t, Maham^ Habbibullahs statesmanship tho fact 

cmlisation rnw'^firirf? ihS remains that the future historian of India would 

IiSian who was iniPt,npn«.i>iirt*^nt- chtomcle m bold hlacfe letters this disiQal chapcr 
loo-’er desirable becautS^^ilfa Kitor fl*® history of South African Indian coIoni=atioa 

iKk Dan^iQ s filun- 0^ as a standing monomont of India 3 eternal thral 

educiHcrti anti iiTitiRai dom to an alien Empire as a clear demonstration 

a d^ly ootuDOlitor tnn ^ Lidiaa interests arc baigained away 

and^ nf ihn Sa at fof fhe paramount interests of this White 

o-.ot njBEo?oiieo5l dislucs them iSnfiSuy Empire nod ns n manifest proof ol bo's Uiben » 
disdosimr tho true c.iti,r.R that h^n IaI nation loses its freedom that nation becomes callous 

bummg^nie antogom^m" Sf ^ “in^^onKr^to \? ^ 

mako out a cwoo aga nst ibe Indians they find it honour and other distinguishablo qualities whicJ 
^Tpedtent to level uBPcst them aUso^of?^ makeup a free civilis^ being J However 

Binary aocutaxioos and m older to lenU^d Uo^ suWrvient position to all and sundry 

ttJlour to lhGOcl^t^cs they have m white races having been established by tho white 

■<pn»din„ unfounded alarii mwrts their, brown henchmen under 

ihemaclvci vtilh a wago holout Bar Act 


Ihia Settlement it is suU to bo seen whether thu 
people of Indu and Indians of South Africa m 
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w«a4 tVoifa-Ue* to titaul 
rnxilT «itl» «t«. ja.l'* f-a -i or wti th-r *ar 
»r nt I<ft la tS in to »imve tM ownu. 

Tiava GuJ i*:li tHj* tau 

t*(9 h .Vr lait O' l* aai Itty cl c2ur<.ur 
tl «b« lolua f^x-i tJ. 

ite ttnikUy VI Uh «9 iiltU 

Jiammiry of the pie^»-nt ■iraa^t-aeal, which 
W0 repri 4 aca h^low lo full. 


1 Unl-r ihe Im’Ti «*al.oa Il'CiUiuQ Vft^ lha 
aL^ai of ual^’iJraMity ia{>>a>‘<l on lh> Vtuti-M 
at a rc-rt r ra> n* ai eir r !<• I re aal thrj^e ol tae 
iljojdl-l Initwv are *»<,!»■ I coir t.*ov«ii-»u 
iJ mol** tail ua Lavoa d>j« ilj viht h « '>iri 
th Ti froni l)eio^ r>v^a .8 'I •u’jxl* of tb • 
Ln a lad a« « i^S n t call 'wi li tU m the t •ht* 
ffSioih Ifn w S**i3a.v« c»-a Ihiu'iooewai 
Ufa an 1 1 rw.ht up la '^iith Mri i ail la t'»» 
aW-ncc of anr cmn» a m »hj S_ua*e fir r-j« 
Bill a ol lalufti ai Saihjaairl tha t n la ro 
i tilcmcnt ti«4 oa ua>l n>unin«« w>i t >u> 
anv Mlnurr oa iha t'jTtan'Hol iVed«>riioii“»l 
l&d ui ru-mi 10 17 

J The fir.iail a'lcuUtiaa of I)f lU-uie 
Ih'^cfTa. I a cl Area* IlilL Km h* n ^mil wub 
ua<!»f th « »<•« Tirnt. TtW'*’ «''« hr 
m-vnlaind that V*ati * were oa "*li''o rlc(B*-ot 
m the r<r paalioa f I Ih « roufliry and ai »a S t* t > 
r m»l a awlcni e ri>! « twa cl «h**fn * v 
cconomle irc*»uro hul ooi ty f t •• la *t ■* 
pn’vral itci»lt*ar6i the *tri 'in -i* of the iwx^i 4 
AUKtutl I'A^raiion of Iclanil/ thn o'lcr fa 
l«oii< 1 1 til) » hca>I io a>]J <i la to am o 1 «. the 
Imm arati 0 I*l* nvtorf attivraii pow r* t» 
the ^ siiTtlix) In cha U(i«e ih ' r .U( I anr Inloa 
at I la deport him hu (uiii'lvlthit (4it <( ih -lO 
d tiTM vrhioh ha*t rcfercftivt to tho oIko eiciocaL 
Ni If r tho e nBOmlc t)r**wre the aurpunf M 
the fniuttnal (/^ii'^aiioa taio'ii (-a aoLulutt 
inoriplci hv« romilcielj awcit the In tun ff the 
loard nolwith'iaclin^ thi tieui with of the 
a soatonc^ to ihiv •cltlcrn< nt to fad aom ’ amrliora- 
Uo7 ttei9 fnr tho Ini VO worken. 

1 Vr Malta aim«J at x tfrt«mUaJ tho whole 
Id 1 an ii>->{>uU(ica wiih a a r-vlia* of thiH^ mllce 
QDdrr Ih * r^tU mrnt wUde the In luo < >ov tom nl 
have yielderl to •'jrt.itoo wiiMn mum tpU town 
thipanl tiIUkO Uar i j'lri'idiction ty their wre<y 
mrnt lor thn mIo cf lao ta with rcMncUvo cLtuca 
thcff it ifviouvip ro Dcrd for utUa amcirtUoo 
I•ccau10 thcro will U> do loliaa (<opuUtioa left on 
accouDt ol the fvt that under eitioomln pnwaire 
the lodun will have lo ohoo^o bilwcca itatratioa 
and tetotrutu o 1 

4 . i;c«DCctins thi coDtciioon tnvea to tho 
lolianad\il hat been maiDtaincd tlut tluj mem 
fact cl the I nion hariiu a,(recil to allow tie 
rcpatriattu to retain their dotnicilo loraiiCriuJ ol 
threo years after Uiiir rotuni to ladu U a ralo 


at*e cuca*4t.Ma. ML'elanic^ cretmvl to aay 
aarihiar a-'-oot the tfa-ik-al tlci-i of Lhii .!». 
cvMtoo iV p4ut n wa^dicr the Uaik ol the p <• 
ctaa*ftfl7 a'ttf'l (nlui piu'da’ua hire »iica 
Ueir («4a«c-ai It Ih) Itil^ fjj»eni'n'*al tj Lir,u^ 
awj/ ih It tut the aj^ cl L.if / 

& It lu,» Uva ur.-'J thal the Uona hatioi 
U«icl tiiraiclrr:! to a-tird c.p^ituaiuti I r I&liao 
*lrjfi»rfie„t aj tj 7 wo'ill other a 

Mi.aa Cturia Tae [• lat i« whcih t the Laiua 
OoterDK-ent have uaJ r ih * aett' m at, rw «• 
n at ta>wr rf iht {>rui.icatl) a^ttlcd 

If 1 an ]> let a ion at uut of the c airal p puUiiet 
rd the CuPia If (hit U* »x laj the Iduna 
I (karu ci>i 1 l»j trit I ful a M*.a» L urti. T/jt 
ffo-n the fisi-»-ut i>t raa-e rf Ur iltUe nothii 
jitlaipr**! stum wti i 'If htra'ai Mittuhar*' 
rrprt *.aU ive la I’irtaiieat. ^tol It L’te 

nta<»(<.r that Ci» I'ruvia lal lamer a'liuli t>e 
r m-tml la the ctot of lulua* »h>«oill 

indy with t'i» l^irt ► ai •oaiard ol lira/ l>r 
Malm pmufily f\j jlatO an7 *i *i ualefulin^ 
on I MKvl tfji j pj u-^ f I ■* o-aliiin^ ! n laliea ' 
to their n.4pv.tjee tmvio ts shall far lullaaed »n 
tart ufti r the iftn iiitaaeaM. whirtin ixiiuca the 
InJua Ma.na < aarta 


G. U r\»inli the UI I ft ol the Inluoi c<lia* 
tloaaJly, It wat mil la»t w(t< llial the Satal 
I ram tu C unni I y a iintairoiui to a throw out 
the I mptiil ‘)n thiwhiU Iron the Jur.enrf 
aT4t>*v«l thiipitlem nr l> which the taJ in 
Oieimiaiiy tui kiiDid praft oally niihm. (vui ui 
with the l4»' tint the I oico Uuv<.rameat hari 
lairuluiv) two lijiu win h are in a d "^u wi 
I rn, apart retrulu t >1 ul the »[int ol Ihu lata 
|{<«xrra« i of Ai a* 1111 it mint I4 Inuispinul 
te all Will'd tjowtl an I honett m nJi-4 tUu ua 
that till Irxlui) t^iostif n hat auiimcd a niw {iu>o 
on 1 10 all rrcl it itiiy tho rviuRiuoilv m-t) in Ih « 
near futun* 1« cnllni upm to faro a uu I id 4 
opioiUinn from t«o t^wertul (Jorrram nta in 
th'ir (tuleaviuir to mn their dn rentary n.>hie ol 
uU/eothip f r wileh they hai > tnUi rto Uxn 
•lru„4.!inrf’ [1 U » tmin oot fnlctil that Mr S.utrt 
tho i> t o* the llnlpl) Imporulnia, an I tho darltmr of 
the l>irop<^n rti ul India in ) \ 7 no m un» 

an aphntlnliaa Nat onaliat. ilioul I luvo 
Uioeco (or tho iio^t cl tho Urvl Act nt timcral lo this 
cuunlry hi>t ilreiilo Ina winniai; cIpiucd'u an 1 
n niimniiiahr di| lumtlie akitl it u to lie arr tihen lod 
that In Uso imirnl letoiior of tin Inlun 
u>inmuait> heia not likely to mi'ct with a smxilh 
worLioff cl Ilia xctiUmcnt an I in lut. it ia 
tciccitUUQ to note that, liu Ium to a (vicvsUratlQ 
CKicot iitianci. 1 In lian pitlio f'clin.r in ihia 
cfoolry by liH rmnt *i>iTxhc4 and arlidw in 
tho l*«34 in vinluation ol llij unwUe ao| 
queationallo nilii y whidi ho liaH tioon aftmuon 
la rcapoit ol Uic iDdun (uevtion io boulh unoa. 



REPRESENTATION ON THE POPULATION BASIS AND THE 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

B\ RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


A t one of Its sittings in Bombay the All India 
Ungress Committee has resolved that the 
adequate representation of the two eicat 
communitms of India should if desired be 
secured by reservation of seats in joint 
el^Bctorates on the basis of population in 
central legislature 
®^ch of these two 
communities is concerned the pnnciole is 
recognised that the number of the reprcsen 
tatives of each community in the Legislative 

cai strength If a community is to have the 

determLfd Assembly 

II numerical strength in i 

Enmw'* reason that the 

representatives of each proMoce 

t'/.aTe‘S„ S 

be filed al, say S”’’,?" “l 
should have one province 

mdhoes pSpalSf™" 
by'I“arth1,rU't““> 

also i-revincial Population Gander 

pres^Ui“es°?n lb? T™ elected re 

each protinoe has °at OTospnf‘'‘e i ^“P'Pbly 
mention how many inhahSt I'* •>“ 
contains ^ nnabifants each province 


Monibors in L A 

Population 

16 

42,318985 

16 

19348219 

17 

46 695 536 

16 

45 375 <87 

12 

20 685 024 

12 

34 00'> 189 

(> 

13 012 60 

4 

7 606 030 

1 

488 188 

4 

13212192 

1 

4052il 


Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U P 
Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa 12 
C P and Berar 
Assam 
Delhi 
Burma 

Ajmer ilerwara 

A glance at the table would suffice to show 
that representation has not been given to 
the provinces on the basis of population 
u need not bo pointed out which province* 
have bew nnjnstly treated on the population 
basis Will the All India Congress Committee 
pass a resolution that each province should 
oavo representatives in proportion to its 
numerical strength ? 

If we tile the representation of any of the 
provinces as the standard it will be found 
at some of the other provinces are under re 
presented and some over represented If the 
provings of Delhi nnd Ajmer Merwara 
lie have the smallest number of represen 
tatives namely one each be taken as the 
standard it will bo found that all the other 
provinces aro under represented. If the 
province of Bengal having 17 members be 
ifrmrmo o other 

SpSed™" 

As Bombay has given birth to some 
S'“letTS°'l -labshSaos of 

aSd find Bombay as the standard 

olher ntiv^J n representatives the 

S SlrnT.t ^f 1 "?°““. ®“r convenience 

Bombav to b popolation of 

r££ i'^-'^Bomt'rLs-sfr.n^ 
eJS I2T0T0? '/ -'mlblr ‘S 
.o«“rp-;^v=“Zn.d«f 
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following numbevs of leptesentativcs tn 
Legislative Assembly — 

the 

Bombay 

IG 

C P and Berar 

11 

Jladras 

31 

Assam 

G 

Ben cal 

37 

Delhi 

All 

U P 

3G 

Burma 

10 

Puniab 

1b 

Ajmer Merwara 

All 

Bihar and Ons&a 27 

Total 

IJJ 

One 

hundred a 

nd ninety-three is 

by 


Qo taeacs a largo oomber {or tho Legis> 
latire Assembly of such a large aod popu- 
lous country as India Tho British Patlia- 
ment has a very much larger nnmber of meoi' 
hers, Ibongh it represents a much smaller 
number of lobabitiats 

We do not, of course, suggest (that the 
Tjegislative Assembly should bo constituted 
exactly according to the table printed above 
We have given tho table just to sboiv hoiv 
representation m tho Legislative Assembly on 
the popolation basis might look like 

It may be thought that, aa thiogs ate, 
Bengal has the largest representation of all 
provinces That is not true so tar as the 
people of Bengal, wo mean its Indian in 
habitants, are concerned Omitting the re 
presentatives o! the European birds of 
passage, the provinces have (he following 
sumbexs o! Teprescntativcs 


^(adtas 

15 

C P and Beiar 

b 

Bo ebay 

14 

As<am 

3 

Bengal 

14 

Delbi 

1 

U P 

15 i 

Burma 

3 

Punjab 
Bihar and 

IJ 

Ajroer-Merwara 

1 

Orissa 

12 1 




This table makes the UDjnst treatment oi 
some provinces on the population basis still 
more glaring 

We do not know on what basis (ho 
Oovcrnment has fixed the number of re- 
piesentaUves for the diOeienl provinces W© 
have seen that the basis could not have been 
population , lor then, most of the provinces 
would have had, proportionately, far diflerent 
nambets of members. Literacy or education 
could not have been the basis either The 
numbers of literates m the different provinces 
are shown below 

Province Literates Indians’ 

Representatives 

Assam 483,105 3 

Bengal 4,254,001 14 


Province 


Literates 

Indiana’ 

Representatives 

Bibar and 

Orissa 

1,580.257 

12 

Bombay 


1,015,533 

14 

Burma 


3,652013 

3 

C P and 

Berar 

033 293 

0 

Madras 


3b21 908 

15 

U P 


1.688,872 

15 

PuDjab 


633.492 

12 


This table also shows how somo of tbo 
provinces have been unjustly treated on (ha 
basts of the total number of literates. 

The number of representatives may have 
been assigned according to the total amount 
of revenuo collected in each province — we 
do not know Wo have not at present 
before us these figures of total revenue 
collectioas When wo have (hem or can 
make time to work out tbo totals, wo 
may deal with tho point But we have a 
rough idea that oven according to that basis 
some proviocos would bo found to have 
been unjustly treated 

Speaking for our own province of Bengal, 
wo may say that, whatever basis of represen- 
(atioo be adopted, Bengal would be found to 
have been very unjustly treated and is 
woefully under represented 

Of tbo eleven provinces which send te- 
presentaUves to the Legislative Assembly, six, 
namely, Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United 
Provinces, As«am and Burma, have been 
saddled with representatives of tho European 
community This incubus is tho heaviest in 
the case of Bengal Europeans in Madras 
have one representative, in Bombay two, in 
the United Provinces one in Assam ono and 
lu Burma one , but Bengal Europeans bare 
thrtt representatives, to counterbalance as 
much as they can the totally inadequate re- 
presentation which tho Indian inhabitants of 
Ueogal have Bengal has allowed almost the 
whole of her commerce and industnes to bo 
captured by outsiders. She pays the penalty 
by her wealth being drained away But 
under representation of her Indian inhabitants 
and over representation of her European 
birds of passage is an additional punishment 
which she does not deserve 



lU 


non voted wo fmd that it has been ruled 
Oy the Legislative Department of the 
Givernment of India that the passage pay 
admissib 0 under Schedule IV to the Supetioit 
Civil Rules 19)4 is non votable trrapcchie 
Of uhetl er the ouhnary pay ol the o/fiecr 
ts non lotable or not and further it appears 
that even the ordinary travelling allowances 
I oflicers whose pay is non voted aro no 
fe/ legislatore 

Sv Th"' ’’af “ titltbottito 

policy The audit report however, Rives us 
glimpses hero and there of irregularities that 

**"> "> tbo 

and Ii°* Government guarters 

end furniture to othcials Itysteiions 

craro highest officers is open to 

fartl a >a these matters Certain 

tacts appear to be quite clear 

ir'roper economio rent is not charued j-a 
some officials for residential buildings and 
Charges are not co^liy the 
accoonfs are kept 

high enoughlis soSetimer'erSeT Ttoe* 

l^pirsr Lt'£iLs.“^r£ 

if such demands were made ^ * difficult position 

higJVhSsXmselv'es 

tahen by Govern^! ? '■tfoHy 

or amendment of the 1 °°°'’°°**'°'' 

irregnlatities and where ft “l 

these two tho oidera of neithe" of 

awaited from year to je,r? ‘ 

Lord Cauuing, Archaeological 

eiertmlemfio il? ‘°°u“ ''«™ ‘’hen a 

of India But Iong\el"e b.2°*Sd 
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look a bimilar interest id our archaeological 
remains In January 18bJ Lord Canning 
recorded a minuto regarding tho investigation 
01 too archaeological remains of Upper India 
iQ this minule ho wrote 

through that part 
COM^an^n'-frf CXpCIieDCO 

the Untiah territories in led a 
V™‘^'‘ghy ^ho with vsbich 

-inH of tho atchiteclural remains 

hy Kono cmlizatioa have been 
H of these and some which 

ll/ of beauty and uilcresi 

riMfn^ ^ “““ the omission to 

th2 wftnm«°^®i“/^''«^st their decay for 
^ “A "hich, in many cases would 
o/ labour and money far 
th^Q any Government of India could bestow 
so far as Government is concerned 
cheaper duty 
on recorl for tie 
Rcnerations. many particulars 
throw^ ffht rescued from oblivion and 

hisfory*'^wLf?.^? V** dependency a 

ixN'rtm^.a ml5 ^ oovcs OD 03 tho coontry 

^M^Fn^?gK accessible and traver»able 

to Inlfia Jpcre thought 

.t as lardy suffices to bold it and 

occupy moro and more 
in ®0h® joiclliecotaad enquiriDg classes 

, •*» not bo to cur 

Sallow power if we continue 
of fhft nw nA/ik® ‘nvesliRatioa as the remains 
ni.no Cuddbist capital m B bar tho vest 
with roinaSi Studded 

of even the CampaRiis 

to remain without 
morceiaminaUon than they have hitheito received * 

of jhe Archaeological Survey 

of lodia was uudertaken by the Government 
^ Cunningham was 
fn**/h**^ Archaeological Surveyor 

0®^e«®ent of India whose 
pass from South Bibar 
into Titboot Goruckpore and Fyzabad 

F N Bose 


Pagal Haranath 

We are indebted to Mr W vr nr„k*» 

Sev“'wh““w.fhtra‘‘. 

or the mad Haranath anH ,y.k ^ Haranath 
on the 21thTMa7 l““? S‘° 

Sonamukhi m tho distr?S of r 
on the 3rd Jnly isfis ^ Bengal 

Mehta but la jJly iSo to Mr 

^ according to the 

IL 91 lud au Administration Vo VII 
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Bengali weekly Sa lay H s fam ly name 
was Banerji He studied up to the b a 
standard bnt conid not get a degree He 
seized ioi some time in KaabroiE as the 
Ass slant Superintendent of its Dharmartha 
Office He had followers of many castes and 
creeds m various provinces of India. He did 
not preach any particular dogma or doctrines 


News of Womeu m Many Lands 

Sirs N 0 Freeman Chicago s oldest 
Co ed 77 years old is taking a course lu 
American and Nngltsb L terature at North 
Western Univer» ty with men and women 
indent!, who are cf the age of her grand 
chiUceo— such is her love of knowledge 



bnt appears to hare la d great stre s on lonog 
He gbboily conduct The following is from 
a printed message of bis sent by Mr Mehta 
a player who has thnce o appear on the 
staffs and act n one particular play can never 
after h s hrst or second appearance totally d s 
appear and leave the play He only cba..ffe3 b a 
dr^ and remains s ttme amongst all ajod no 
sooner the time comes than he a^aia pots on (he 
proper dress and continaes play og las part. The 
actor by chansinff his dress can remain ammiff t 
the spectators nnreceen sed by them bnt he cannot 
CT out of the s ffht of the other members of the 
thealneal company In whatever dress be may be 
arched, they all recoffnise him at once. Therefore 
do 1 sap that they do not belocff to the inner 
circle, who set the r minds a th nkinff about sudi 
disappearances. 



Mrs N 0 Ireemaa 



Mile Jui ptte "N e U er 

Some mouths ago llUe. Juliette Veil! er » 
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iudit Control of Public Expenditure 

The Accountant General, Central Rerenues, 
has favoured us with a copy of Audit and 
Appropnahon Accounts of the Central 
Ooiermnent { Ctiil] for the year 1025 26 
This compilation is a feature of the new 
constitutional reform in India, and fulfills a 
statutory requirement The transitional 
cliaracter of the administrative chaoj^es in 
India IS reflected bv the fact that, though the 
present volume relatesto the fifth year of the 
Montagu reform ora, it is the second report 
on the British model The usefulness of a 
strict audit control over departmental ex- 
penditure cannot be exaggerated under any 
form of Government In the British Isles, this 
control IS exercised not merely in the 
interests of economy and regularity of ex- 
penditure but also as a powerful aid to 
parliamentary control over spending depart- 
ments While financial decorum and lotegritv 
are ensured by the examination of accounts 
with reference to technical rules by an 
authority independent of the administrative 
departments, the audit and appropriation 
accounts enable the House of Commons 
through its Public Accounts Committee, to 
satisfy itself that expenditure has not trans- 
gressed the scope of the different heads under 
which money was voted Since 1921, the 
Legislative Assembly in India has enjoyed a 
limited right of voting expenditure , and as 
a corollary to it, the Government of India 
Act requ^es the appointment of a Public 
Committee, partly elected by non 
official metnbers of the Assembly and partlv 
nominated by Government to examine and 
voted’ expenditure of Govera- 
I^A Committee is presided over by 

r°® and IS assisted by the 

Prmc.,™? accounts 

rnncipal departmental officers appear befora 

Ert EM 

The Comn„„„ J”™! Ttf Retort 


to (ho Assembly along with a verbatim 
transcript of tho ovidcoco of departmental 
witnesses Tho Finance Member at tho same 
time moves for (ho formal grant of any ex- 
cess vote under any head that may be 
necessary to regularise expenditure of the 
year under report Such excess vote does 
not necessarily mean actual provision of 
additional funds, because excess of expen 
diture under one head is almost invariably 
counterbalanced by unspent mouej under 
others Though the control of expenditure 
thus exercised by a parliamentary institution 
IS post mortem’ in character, tradition has 
made it none tho less clTectivo in Great 
Britain To bo reported to the Public 
Accounts Committee for any irregular spend* 
log. IS considered to bo a severe ordeal and 
chastisement for the British oQicial Th® 
limitations of tho present Indian coostitutiooi 
the privileged position of the superior 
officialdom, the division of expenditure into 
votable” and ‘non votable”, and the shadowy 
character of the authority of the Legislative 
Assembly even m the sphere of ‘votable* 
expenditure, tend to deprive this well known 
parliamentary expedient of its potency as an 
engine of control and correction 
^ The volume before us deals with both 
votable'* and non-votable” expenditure of 
the Government of India in all department® 
excepting Military, Railway and Posts and 
Ttlegraphs, and it will be considered by the 
Public Accounts Committee shortly A detailed 
examination of the contents of this compda 
tion would be beyond the scope of the®e 
notes, and we hope the daily press will do 
greater justice to these official publications 
than it has hitherto done We will, however, 
touch upon a few salient feature of these 
accounts, just as a sample of the valuable 
materials that are available to the publicists 
even in dry as dust audit reports 

In the year under review, the departments 
covered by the report were responsible for 
an expenditure of about 283/* crores of rupees 
under tbe voted’ head, and about 2 H ‘/2 under 
non voted” as against total grants of about 
37 crores voted by the Assembly and about 
U crores in the non voted sphere The 
percentage of total savings under voted grants 
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works up to 2 ‘> 60 and undernou voted grants 
to 3 55 This remarkable disparity lu the 
proportions of savings points to overbodgeting 
of vofable expenditure (in expectation of cuts’) 
and the report itself admits atendencyto pro* 
vide more funds than ultimately prove actually 
required for voted expenditure It appears 
that the Public Accounts Committee 
drew attention to this evil tendency while 
dealing with the accounts for 1924 25i. The 
fact that over estimating is not so noticeable 
m the non voted sphere suggests the necessity 
of a scientiSo inquirj into the psjchology 
of departmental authorities that secures 
far great'’r accuracy in estimates in the 
non voted compartment of public expenditure 
Though the total expenditure shons a targe 
saving, there are individual heads under 
which grants have been exceeded Thn« 
sanction of tbo Legislative Assembly is 
requited for an excess expenditure of about 
12 lakhs under certain votable grants while 
the non voted grants under certain heads 
were exceeded by about one lakh for which 
the sanction of Urn Finance Department is 
necessary Hero again the di^pintv is 
obvious In justice to the account authorities 
and the Public Accounts Committee it must 
be admitted that they are making effoits to 
solve these di&icuUics and ensure greater 
control of expenditure 

A measure of «ome importance touched 
upon by the repoit, ]» the institotiou of tbe 
Provincial Loans fund since April t92o 'for 
tbo purpose concentrating all loan transactions 
between the Central and Provincial Govern 
moots m a self contained dnai cial unit which 
should be altogether independent of the 
general debt account of the Central Govern 
meat The total capital liabilities of 
Provincial Governments due to the Govern 
ment of India and outstanding on tbe 1st 
\pnl 19.5 amounted to over lOo crores. 
Vnd m the year 19.o-Cu the fund advanced 
K». 9 bd lakhs and odd to various Proviocial 
Govemments while repayments were made 
to tho extent of l'<t> lakhs and odd 

\Vhile «uch Items are likely to prove 
attractive only to tbo «eticus student of 
public atTairs and economics the portion of 
the audit repoit alToids that to tbo 
average reader intere^tiD^ Mde-lights on tbo 
admiDi trative machinery of Government is 
that which deals withlcaccal iirrgulantie> 
It mav be nenticced that the teim **fcaocial 
inrgulaiilics coveis a wide held exlendicg 
liLm ictaices o! non ccmyliance with 


tecbuical rules and errors in interpretation 
iDvolving financial loss to tbe state, to cases 
of senous breach of trust and downright 
cheating The general tendency appears to 
be to condone pa«t “irregnlantie® ’ while 
laying down stricter rules for future 
guidance The function of tbe audit 
authorities ceases with bringing instances of 
irregularity to the notice of Government, 
and incorporating tbe more important among 
them in tbe audit report for tbo information 
of the Public Acconnts Committee The 
report, moreover mentions tbe action taken 
by Government in each ca®e and ui less 
the Public Accounts Committee is satisfied 
with such action it can male its own 
comments for th^ edification of Government 
It IS thus a moral check that is exercised 
by the audit authorities and tbe Public 
Accounts Committee for the right to 
condone irregularities is vested in tbe 
Pxeculivo Goveratnent Publicity such 
as IS given to these cases in the audit 
report and tbe proceedings of the Public 
Accounts Commiltoe has undoubtedly its 
eOect And from tbu point of view, we 
should desiro greater details to bo provided 
of such cases in tbe audit report As this 
i» (bo first year when we have been pro* 
sented with a copy of the aodit and appro* 
pnaiioo report we are unable to follow the 
rather cryptic references to certain cases 
dealt with ID previous reports and which are 
yet pending For instance in paragraph ^3 of the 
report brief reference is made to the financial 
irregularities brought to light in the accounts 
of tbe Kajpulana Salt Sourcos, and in another 
place It IS stated in two lines that tbe cases 
are still under investigation and no final 
orders have yet been pas'-cd by OoveramenL 
It is difficult to identify in these brief 
references, a scandal of great magnitude, in 
wbicb large amounts may be involved 
and which waa dealt with by the’ 

Public Accounts CommiUec la&t year iq 
connectioQ with the audit report for 1931 2o 
That Government should lake such a long 
time in coming to a final decKiou in a case 
of Ibis description appears to bo surpnsing 
No one ID these days, will accuse tha 
Govemment of India of being over burdened 
with coascicnlious scruples in Ibeir trustee 
®bip of oar public revenue , when the hnan 
ciai ictere ts of ctficials conflict wilh tho'^e 
ofecoDvjny or constitutional propriety 

Thu*, ID tbe h>t cf changes la the cla i 
ficaticEs cf expend taro frem ‘■vctid jj 
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barrister oL '^Pans deliTored a thesis ijn tho 
life of Mahatma Gandhi at tho reopening of 
the French courts She is tho first woman 
lawyer ever to address the assembled Bar of 
Pans 

Srimati Alamelumangathayamraa! has been 
made an honorary Presidency Magistrate in 



Snm^ Alaroelumangathayamnial 

Ptoto Ind an News Agency 


the city of Madras She is the first lady l< 
attain this position there 

Mrs LakshmiFkambaram has been appointet 
a member of the Tnticonn Municipality by tbi 
tiovernment of Madras 

_ Parvati Ammal wife of Dewai 

Bahadur K. S Chandrasekhara Iyer ha 
been nominated a member of the Distnc 
Board of Bangalore She is tho first lad’ 
this distinction there 
Mrs. Bhadrabai Madgaonkar wife of th 
Justice Madgaonkar and Mn 
V charge of th 

^ Vanita V ra.m have been appointei 
honorary map Bombay 



Mr* bharada Diwao a daughter of Sir 
Cbimanlal Setalvad has, with distinction 
passed the M. A examination of the Bombay 
University with a thesis on the popnlation 
problem in India. Much credit is due to her 
and to her husband that she ha® been able 
to prosecute her studies after her marriage* 
She IS the first Hindu Gujarati lady to 
obtain the M A degree 

D Shyamkuman Nehru daughter of 

Pandit Sbyamlal Nehru who had already 
distinguished herself by topping the Ust of 
successful candidates of the Allahabad 
University in the B A and the M A previous 
examinations obtaining a first class in both 

1 Allaliabad M So. 

fL >“ Chemistry As 

girl students go m for science 
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JIrs Hadeaonker Mis Gajjar 

<legree» Miss Roy s achiesemeDt deserves 
-Special mention 


IS'/f 


Filipinos Leading Chinese Soldiers 
The following clipping from the oontineo 
tai edition of the Daily Mail of England 
will be found interesting — 

3IaniK Monday — Fil p nps tra ned in the 
Insnlar National Guard under United States 
oSceis are now command ng un ts in the Cantonese 
Hal oua ist army according to rel able i eports 
circuial Dg here today 

A foreshadow ng of increased independence 
ag tation lo the Phil ppines meanwh le is seen 
in the formation in the islands of a secret society 
reseuvW O"- the K.uom ntanK of the Chinese Hation 
alists The Kuomintang it is pointed out was 
the chief factor m the oTeithrow of the Maacliu 
dynasty m 1911 and has been the most potent 
force IB the success of the Southern nationalists 
to date 

Branches of the new Phhppine socety called 
L^ooarios del Pneblo are being formed through 
out the arcl pelaso and the movement is beliered 
to he spreading rapidly 

The native popalat on is showing a keen 
interest in the advance of the Chinese Nationalists 
The lo^ Press is carrying detailed accounts of 
the developments of the Chinese cml warfare 

It ban not been definitely determined to what 
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extent the Philippine Independence Party headed 
by M Manuel Quezon, President of the Insatar 
Senate is identified tvith the Inew Nationalist 
Society 


Sasimohan De of Sylhet 
In a village in the district o{ Sylhet there 
was a wicked debauchee of the name of 
Fayez Ali He had dishonoured and ruined many 
girls and women and some others removed 
to other villages to escape being victimised 
by \ im It 18 a shame that, owing to the 
moral atrophy and cowardice of most of the 



villagers this man was enabled to porsoe his 
nefarious career so long At length he 
attempted to seduce the sixteen year old 
young wife of a poor man bv offering her 
cosUy pteseuts tbrongb a woman of the same 
village The name of this young girl is Pabitia 
which means The pure one It is a very 
appropriate name Pabitra refused all thest 
j “.i oyeitures with scorn Not to 
be baffled the brute Fayez AU thrust himsell 
p“k!® occupied by Pabitra and hei 
mother Pabitra was firm and again zelnsec 


compliance with Ins wishes He 
threatening both mother and daughter that 
if they did not yield he would dishonour 
them both by force When a neighbour of 
theirs a young man or boy of 18 Sasimohan 
Do by name heard all this, ho promised to 
protect them So when one evening Fayez 
All forcibly entered their house with evil 
intent and was about to assault Pabitra 
Sasimohan came in with throe companions 
and began to belabour him with a latJn to 
to male him desist fiom bis wicked attempt 
The man died m consequence Sasi was 
committed to the sessions on the charge of 
murder as ho alone beat Fayez Ah The 
jnry consisted of five Hindus and two 
Uusalmans They returned a unanimous 
verdict of not guilty and the judge 
accordingly let him off We aro glad the 
chivalrous and bravo young man has 
been rightly let off without any punishment 
In Bengal assaults on women and gitU follow 
ed somehmes by murder or uomteoded death 
of the victims have become very numerous 
The people as a whole are not up asd doing' 
against those wicked deeds The Government 
has not taken any special steps to deal 
promptly and effectively with these crimes 
Only a very smell number of the people of 
Bengal are trying to fight the evil All 
these circumstances have to be taken into 
consideration m judging of the worth of tho 
young hero who so nobly and at such great 
risk came to the rescue of the poor pore 
hearted girl Pabitra 

It would have been well if Fayez Ah 
had survived the lesson be was taught and 
lived to repent and reform himself But 
there cannot be the least doubt that the 
honour of women is far more precious than 
the lives of debauchees and if the defenders 
of womens honour happen sometimes to kill 
their assailants in the attempt to prevent an 
impending assault, it cannot be helpeiL 
Oirls and women must be given protectiOD 
at all costs 


Lies in the British Patliameut 

Earl Wmterton stated in the house of 
commons a few weeks ago that Mr Subhas- 
Chandra Bose bad been placed before t vo- 
judges and other detenus before one Some 
other similar untrue statements were mado 
by him When Mr Boses statement flatly- 
contradicting these assertions was published 
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in India and snbseqnently cabled to England, 
Lord "Wiolerloa had to eat his words, fiat 
it need not be assamed that be wonld meod 
his ways , men of his ilt are incorriRible, 
becan'e they cannot be brought to book w 
the only way which appeals to them 

His lordship chooses to call the detenus 
conTicts, though they have ne^er been tned 
and no formal charge eren has ever been 
framed agaiost them Let him please bun^elf 
They are no more conneU than be \s a 
dino'anr 

Another mao, of the name of Pitcher, 
who alao is an XI P , has wid that XIr 
Sobbas Chandra Bose was implicated id a 
murderous plot of which the object was to 
liill the Governor of Bengal * 

The ntterers of all these lies are morally 
contemptible. Bat politically they are not 
de^iptcable For they are capable of much 
mischief The least that the people of India 
can andonght to do 13 to hive an Informatiou 
Bureau with snfScient funds, to contradict 
these lies in the countries where they are 
jicoadc&sted 


TTbe Arcos Raid 


The excuse for the Arcos raid lo London was 
that a secret document of great value was to be 
recovered from the building raided It was 
not fonnd, however But it was claimed that 
•other important documents had been found 
Russians declare these to be forgeries We 
.are not, o! course, sure But we cannot 
-say that British politicians are incapable of 
forgery History has convicted them of the 
-crime repeatedly And recently on the 
occasion of the Arcos debate, Jlr Arthur 
PoQSonby said in the House of Commons 


“I have no respect for dirt even in hish places 
■Bat what I object to more than dift is the hypocrisy 
■which pretends that we are so pnje that we do 
not indalge in any ot these methods oniipc war 
time All this w itccinnsed as part and panel 
of war ma^inery Yon have lies, pfopaeanda. 
atrocity factonos, teleplione tappiSK. letter openioR. 
department for foreeiy. department for fakinir 
photosrapbs. and that soit of thinK and each 
Government has it We must really face the fact 
when Betting on our nigh moral horse that [oiBery> 
theft, lying bntery and corruption exist m every 
foreign Office and Chancellory Ihroughont the 
world This weapon is nseil duiinB war because 
It IS valnable. It is used during the socalled 
peace because peace is used for maiicg 

preparations for the next war ” 

When challenced by Sir An«ten Chamberiaiix 
3Ir Penroeby aaid that during hiS career he had 


sees a document taken from the archives of a 
foreign country. 


WhAt Biitisheis Hay and Hay Not 
Ba Forgiven 

TXe Modern World of Baltimore, USA, 
wnfc« 

Sir Stanley Jackson is the new Qoremor of 
Boo sal 

lie recently informed the subjects of that pro- 
vince ‘hat if they played cricket,” that is, played 
fair with him be would reciprocate by playing 
fair with them 

Wei/are~a very able Calcutta publication, with 
the specific policy of seeking the physical improve- 
ment of the Indian people— comments on his 
proposal as foUnwa 

Sir Stanley was not quite doing justice to the 
sptnt of encket when ha thus made fair play a 
conditional thing Xforeover Sir Stanley forgot tiis 
capt in, die Qoverameat of India Ilow con it be 
cricket at all when we are fielding eternally with 
shacLles on out feet and they ate hitting and 
scoring as they like XVheoevet wo talk about 
declaims the inntoss and taking up the bat our- 
selves, we a 0 told that our bats will be only 2 
tsehes by G inches and that vro mast play w ith 
leaden leg guards and with bandaged eyes And 
to crown alt our slumps must bo a mile wide and 
a mile bigb, while the ball will be fired at us 
from a field (tun We own up our defeat nsht at 
the begioii Dg ’ 

This 13 followed by the American joatnal’a 
own comments, which are reproduced below 
There is an elementary rightness in this cnticiem 
Certainly it ill becemea an imperial power, 
bolding soTcreigsty by force to urge the code 
of etlncs of sportsmen on a subject people 

A very distinguished Indian recently declared 

' We of India readily forgive England for eve^- 
tbiog abe has done to us save one thing We 
lorgiva her for conquering us We forgive her 
for finog our people from guns. W e forgive her 
foe foisting the opium habit upon us We forgive 
her for any physical thing (Jio has done to us 
Down all history outside conquerors have suljected 
Dv to similar things We are accustomed to them 
We look upon them as rooted in the elemental 

g ssioDS of mankind But there is one thing 
igUnd has done which no one of our former 
conquerors ever attempted She has sought to 
justify her deeds on moial and ethical grounds 
Unvniling to admit the selfishness and gieed which 
prompted (hem she has rationalized her rapacity 
m teims of morality This obviously, means tho 
debasing of the morel currency of mankind It 
13 on attempt to make black whito and white 
black It obscures all the true ethical telaUonshipa 
of men and races This hypocrisy, this debauching 
of moral ideal* the East will never forgive tho 
land of XIr Pecksniff” 

I^et us be honest about these things The 
Occident IS in possession of superior organization 
and of superior weapons. Wiih these it is able, 
lerorprarijy to Lully the Orient and all weaker 
peoples There is nothing mtno&ically base about 
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this Baseness enters the picture only iilicn ol dclunins anil intpnsonini; men 'yiUto'^ 
intellectnal pandcis arise to ptocliim that ideili m uhy J Uin I&u ?s Ein” 

E&Tdn Srana“nS?-re,SS SHnAo;; 

Vt^t«Ln ilil nnd the TjQwcr ees tho pnaciplo tint detenus slioulJ bo rcjcaswl if 

There may to somelhiDg more uusportsmaa* !u® ^LrJ?ni°i^ht phv ' 

like than m urging sportsmanship upon a hopeless then ts Jio still ilcinvcd of his 


jy handiuippei 
doubt It 


:5 and shackled adversary «ut »o 


A Detenu at Death's Door 

"We extract from The BntgaUe tho whole 
of the following editorial article because it 
relates to a detenu in tho grip of a fatal 
disease — 

Nearly lour \ca*8 aao— to be correct in October 
1923— Sj Jiban 1^1 Chattcrji was arrcfitcd under 
the famous BesuUtion III of ISIS Uhen 
arrested he was a hale and hearty yoong man 
Dunns tho course of I is detention ho has contract 
cd tuberculosis a di^'casc nnUicIi is perhaps the 
roost treacherous of all known to medical science 
Unless it IS detected in the inupient stage and 
nnlcas the greatest care is taken to arrest its pro* 
gress tuber>.Qlos s invariably ends fatally The 
reports received about the state of hcaltli of Jihan 
Baba hardly justify an optimisuc prognosis. The 
opinion of the Supenntendent of tho Sbarciga 


Is itlecau«o he is not }ct considered sulOcicntb 
ill? Of 18 it bocuisL ho did not enter and resign 
from the Indian Civil bcrvico and did not bccoino 
Chief i-xccutive Ofllwr of the Calcutta Corpoia oa 
Or 13 It iKxiau^e public moLtinka have not been 
held Epccifically dcraaodiog his release and because 
OuestiODs about him have not been asked m the 
British House of Commons^ 

Tho facts about tlio health and treatment 
of all tho detenus which appear almost dailf 
lu tho papers should bo bcougt up to date 
and punted in tbo form of a pamphlet for 
(ho information of members of tho British 
Parliameot and of tho lojgislattvo Assembly 
Tho Indian Journalists Assoctation should 
pcifoim this duty Wo aro prepared to bear 
our share of the expenses 


Afterroath of Kaugila Easul’ Case 

.. Raogila Rasul is it appears, tbo title of 

a pamphlet allacking tbo life and ch-iracter 
Muhammad Mr Jaat.co Ual.p 
two montUa This shows i^at there la verv htUo Singb of tbo I aboro lligh Court, in his judg 
hope of his surviving for long \et the Govern meat in the Rangila Rasnl' case criticised 

IE'* “1 

following the precedent set up by the release of “ ' «> n 


that it was natural that such an attack 
tbeir prophet would enrage and deeply wound 
the susceptibilities of the Moslem^’ But bo 
thought that tho section of tbo peual law 
under which tho accused the anthor of tbo 
pamphlet had been charged and sent up for 
trial did not apply to tho case And there- 
fore the man escaped being punished This 
greatly enraged the Aloslem community of the 
Punjab 77ie Muslim Ouiloo) one of their 
organs attacked the Judge in language which 
ID tho opinion of tho Lahore High Court 
amounted to contempt of court So its editor 
and printer have beeu pnnished with simple 
imprisonment and fine 

We do not think that either tho kind of 
attack which The Muslim Outlool indulged 
in or the fury of the Punjab Muslims is at 
all justihed For the Judge far from justi 
„«iu« VO conunemeni ai me *5>ng the authors conduct or extenuating 

Shateega Hospital and the absence of facilities lof his offence criticised his pamphlet severely 

necessary the treatment The man was let off because in the opinion 

K arl of the Judge he was not guilty of the offence 

But ®all these cons delations d^^not 7^ which he was charged Suppose one man 
♦n® ha a Government which allowa itself “bels another man bnt is prosecuted for 

eu ded by police reports in its poh^ theft If a judge lets him off on the grounA 


^ Suthas Cbandra Bose lias so long kept Jikm 
Babu in a jail and only recently traosfmed him 
to the Sbarenga Hospital But the unditions in 
wh ch he has to live there are by no means those 
which are called for in the case of a phlhiiis 
^tient. The climate of bharenga la not at all 
bracing on the other hand Us ne ghbourhood is 
malanous The hoap tal is meant for woinea and 
IS surrounded with n gh walls which block the 
ventilatnn the hospital building being one-storeyed 
^ban Babu is himself kept in a small room in tho 
Phlhsis Ward which la hardly better than » 
prison cell There are practically no arraDcemente 
for nursing There is no privy in the hospital 
wh ch IS a great inconvenience to weak and ema 
mated patients such as Jiban Babu has now 
become And to add to his troubles the Govern 
mpt has sanctioned an allowance of Rs 40 only 
which cannot conceivably suffice for h m the 
diet needed for a consumptive is veiv expensive 
riuUs and other articles have to be sent for from 
t-;aicutt^ as thev are not procurable local y 
inough Kaviiai Syanadas Yachaspati is treating 
Balu yet owing to confinemeDt at the 
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that ho IS Dot gatity of theft, it cannot be 
said that tho jadgo has eocourged tibel 
We say'this onlf by no} of illustratioa, 
for tbo 'Rangila Kasui’ case is of a diffeieat 
kind 

What in our opinioa tho Uuslim com 
manity and its organs were legitimately 
entitled to do was to show that Mr Tustice 
Dalip Singhs interpretation of the 
law was wrong They might also bare 
demanded a change in the law or in the 
wording of tho particular section under 
winch the Judge had to deal with the case 

Tbe conduct of Sir Malcolm Hailey* tho 
Ooremor of the Punjab, in connection with 
this case has been improper and indiccreeL 
He had no legal authority to sit in judgment 
on a High Court Judgo , and eren if bo had 
be would bare been under tbo necessity of 
hearing both what the Judge had to say as 
well as what his accusers had to «ay 
It was highly improper on his part to take into 
bis coDfidencQ a deputation which waited upon 
him, and to tell its members that a test case 
would be iDstitnted and if the judgment m 
that case too, proved unsatisfactory in bis 
opinion au attempt would bo made to change 
the law Sir Malcolm itucectaio would have got 
very angry and woold bavo been scandalised 
if a High Court Judge had dooo with 
lefeceuce to some of his executive actions 
what be has done with reference to a High 
Court judgment and be would have been 
quite right too We think bir Malcolms 
improper conduct has encouraged the Muslims 
in their unreasonable and fanatical attitude 


Tbe Indian Cotton Industry 

One conld predict from tbe uacoascionable 
delay in the publication of tbe Tariff Boards 
Report that Government would give no pro 
tection to the cotton industry of India. The 
Sarkar has refused to give effect to Ibo re- 
commendations of either the majority or tho 
minority in tbe direction of protection 
Protection has to bo given against Lancashire 
and Japan The Government of India is a 
British Government, and tbe Lancashire textile 
industry is tbo British industry which 
expoits to India goods oi greater value than 
any other British industry Directly 
and indirectly a majority of tbe British people 
prefit by Lancashire s exports to Indio. So it 
cannot be expected that any effective protec 
tiOD would be given against Lancashire) If 


proleclioa had been gnen against both Lan- 
cashire and Japan, then, too, Japan would 
have been displeased But to give India no 
protectioQ against Lancashire while giving 
protection against Japan would hare been 
doubly otTensive to the latter Owing to the 
Chinese situation it is necessary for Britain 
to keep Japan pleased as much as possible 
iloreover tho Singapore Base is not jet 
ready So India must suffer Our only pro- 
tectioo lies in avoiding the use of foreign 
cotton cloth This would bo feasible if all of 
us could make up oar minds to bear tbo 
slight inconvenienco of using somewhat 
coarser and thicker cloth than tho fino stutf 
imported from Lancashire As for the 
payment of a slightly higher price the 
comparatively well to do people who use fino 
cloth can certainly pay something axtra. 
And poorer people too, can pay for some- 
what higher priced cloth if they give up the 
lojunons and useless habit of smoking cigar- 
ettes There is also no doubt the problem of a 
sufScient supply from our own industries 
This 18 by no means insoluble 3 Iore mills 
may be started That would, no doubL 
take time But tbo cbaika and the- 

handloom are cheap and easily and quickly 
made If tbe richer people would use home- 
spun band woven cloth, leaving tho mill pro 
ducts for the poorer classes* a sutScieat 
supply could be ensured without much 
delay 

Some people are deceived by the crj that, 
the mill industry is mainly a Bombay 
industry and the consumers of cloth are 
sprcadalfoverlndia, why then should these poor 
consumers pay higher prices (which, it is 
said they can ill afford to do) m order to enrich 
Bombay capitalists ? But the Bombay Presi- 
dency is in India and Lancashire is in 
England Lancashire has become prosperous 
by destroying the cloth industry of India and 
England d political power has been used to 
bnng about this de<^tructioo ft is better to 
enrich Bombaj capitalists than to eurich 
Lancashire capitalists ft is truo that when 
the Swadeshi agitation of Bengal was at its 
height, the Bombay cotton magnatea took 
unduQ advantage of the enthusiasm and sclf- 
sacnfico of tho Swade«hists That was 
execrable and unpaliiolic conduct But as 
Lancashire capitalists are not angels, why 
shoold wo side with t leni to spite Bombay ? 
Wo would go on arguing with and even 
cursing Bombay, but would support Bombay 
all the same Of course, tho ideal is for 
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©very region to bo self suppljing as regards 
its ^ear But if and so long as that cannot 
be done we should talc our supplies from 
the rao'5t conrenient region in India 


India and China 

The Chinese hationalist press givo great 
prominence to the fact that India s nows on 
China are exacth the opposite of British 
opinions Tiic People s Tribune stresses tho 
fact that India has no quarrel with the 
Chinese people and stands firmly for ibo 
struggle for tho ludepeudenco and freedom 
of all the oppressed peoples of the world 


Germany and China 

While British firms and especiall) British 
hankers are facing rum at Hankow Erich 
Ton Salzmann, China conespondent of the 
Vossische Zeitung says There is not a 
German in Hantow to day who is worried 
OT scared The German population lo 
Hankow which exceeds 250 is just as large 
today as a year ago 

There are no German gun boats la China 


Chittaranjan Seva Sadan 

The Chittaranjan Seva Sadan is a womens 
bosnital established as a memorial to Mr 
C R Das The report issued by its board of 
trustees shows that it has supplied a great 
need and has been doing good work In 
fact, the demand for accommodation is so 
great that new buildings have begun to be 
constructed for 32 more beds An appeal has 
been issued for fi^e lakhs of rupees It 
deserves to have a generous and prompt 
response Contributions are to be sent lo the 
Secre^ry Deshbandhu Memorial Trust 
36 Wellington Street, Calcutta or to the 
the Deshbandhu Memorial Trust 


The Statutory Commission 


given are to bo taken away in part or as a 
whole IS to bo appointed not later than 1929 
Should it bo appointed earlier, it wojild be 
duo to tho desire of the Tones now in power 
to choose such mcmbei^ as would try their 
best not to promote tho causo of self 
government in India Tho Tones fear that a 
general election may tako place before 1939 
With the result of either tho Labourites coming 
into power or of tho Liberals sharing power 
with the Tones In either case the personnel 
of the Commission might not be to the liking 
of tho Tones 

Wo do not suggest, however that a Com 
mission appointed by a I ibour Government 
would give us the “moon 

Our British trustees have started the 
cry that only such men should bo appointed 
members of tho Commission as have had 
hitherto nothing to do with India , becausS 
they might bo biassed one way or the other 
Thus Indians are all shot out in a body, for 
are they not all likely lo be partial to their own 
country ’ And those Eoghshmeo who have 
served in India or in connection with India 
or bavo resided here as men of business or 
tbcir assistants shonld also be considered 
ineligible The real reason for seeking to 
exclude them would be that they have some 
knowledge at least of the conntry Should 
there be among them by some chance some 
persons with some sense of justice it would 
not be easy to hoodwink them So by eli 
minatiDg all classes of obnoxious persons, 
the trustees ’ arrive at the conclnsion that 
only such Britishers should be considered eli 
gible as have had nothing to do with India. 
But the people of Britain as a whole are lu 
tere&ted in keeping India in at least economic 
dependence on their country and this 
economic hold on India cannot bo 
maintained without keeping her in political 
subjection For this reason we do not 
think that there is any class of people 

T j heart in favonr 

of India s full self dependence economio and 
^uti^l Individual exceptions there may 
be But they aie likely to be known to 
P®rty in power and would not be ap 
poised members of the commission 

Our own opinion is that the commission 
shonld consist almost entirely of Indian 
nationalists with only one or two foreign 
TODshtutional experts They may be 
Bntisfaer«i 

All impenaliziDg or predominantly mano 
factoriQg nations of the world are interested 
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ID keeping India ecOQomicall7 dependeot, 
more or less. They all exploit or expect tj 
exploit her Hence, a coEumissioa composed 
of entirely disinterested foreigners would be 
hard to form If there be any en- 

lightened people who do not exploit India 
and cannot be bribed or intimidated by Great 
Britain, members should be drawn from them, 
assuming, of coarse, that Indians are not to 
be thought of 

TVe do not build any hopes on the ap 
pointment of the commission We have 
written on it, because it is a current topic. 


Prohibition for Hysore 
The Representative Assembly of Mysore 
is to be congratulated on lU declaring itself 
in favour of total prohibition It wants 
a committee to be appointed to suggest 
methods for meeting deficits An enlightened 
state like Mysore should not find it beyond 
its power to meet deficits The Maharaja 
IS a progressive Hindu rnler and his Dewan 
13 an enlightened Musalman The religions 
of both, as well as of the majority of 
ilysotaans enjoin total abstention from 
Lquor This should make reform easy 

Besides meeting deficits, there is the 
difficulty of preventing smuggling from the 
adjoining British territory which is not 
‘dry’ Bat It is not beyond the power of 
the 3Iysorean intellect to overcome that 
difficulty We should feel proud to nod an 
Indian State setting an example to British 
ruled India in this matter And it would 
be so natnral fox it to do so 


Colour Ban in Bdinhnrgb 
The colonrban imposed in some Edinburgh 
restaurants and dance-halls has been natarally 
resented by onr students and other contry- 
men there and elsewhere abroad, as well as 
in India Many dance halls are not desirable 
places. Bat it is not with the object of 
safeguarding the morals of onr stndents that 
the ban has been imposed. Had that been 
the object, it would have been natural for 
the shrewd and patriotic Scots to seek to 
prevent their own young men first from 
going there before seeking to do good to 
others The Assemblies of the Church of 
Scotland and of the United Free Chnrch of 


Scotbnd have rightly condemned tbe 
impositioa of thi% colour ban 

One should avoid going t > places where 
one 13 not welcome As there are centres 
of good education where living is as cheap 
as at Edinburgh it should be easy to shun 
that place And so far as India is concern- 
ed, it would be desirable to keep aloof from 
ScoU as far as practicable— not in a spirit 
of retaliation but for maintaining our self- 
respect 


A Medal ot Rabindranath Tagore 


We are indebted to Dr Bernhard Geiger, 
university professor of Sanskrit in Vienna, 
for the photograph of a medal of Rabindra- 



nalh Tagore reproduced here It has been 
made by Hugo Taglaog, a very well known 
sculptor of Vienna The poet’s Indian ad- 
mirers sbonld all buy it. 


J) U. U 3 Gut to Rangoon TTniyersity 
In recent months several bi-^ 
to Rangoon University have been annoni!!!’^* 
The bigseet of tbea, „ (he 0 
Gompaeys gift of ahoodred thousand^nn j 
sterfeg for the foeedatioa and 
of a college of eogineet.og The 
which this portion of its wealth ohl„,nt i 
tbe Barma Oil Company bv th«’ 
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•of Burma has beea put is laudable It 
^ould DOt be ungracious to add however that 
this gift shows how enormous is the legalised 
plunder which is being carried away from 
Burma by her foreign rulers and exploiters 
Those who can easily give away lakhs most 
be making crores of proht. 


Impressions of Java and Ball 

Flsewbere in the present number of the 
2Iodern limeto we have published the first 
instalment of Dr Eahdas Nags impressions 



^ . X. ^ ^hnu on Oan /a 
( \ ji&stcri eco of U o II ndu Art of Java) 

of J&Ta and Bali Tie Indian poet and 
Eters voyaRO to Indonesia, which 1 o will 
UDderUVo ll 18 mouth to sco tho vestiges of 
Indian culturo Hire will lend a special 
lialorcil to I)f Nags article 


Cilcuttis First Mayors Programme 

According to the Calcutta Mu ucipal 
Gazette Mr C R. Das the first Mayor 
of Calcutta laid down the following 
programme — 

1 Free pnmary education 

2 Free Medical Relief for the poor 

3 Purer and cheaper food and milk 
supply 

4 Better supply of filtered and unfiltered 
water 

5 Better san tation in bustees and coa 
gested areas 

C Housing of the poor 

7 Development of suburban areas 

8 Improved transport fac lities 

9 Greater efficiency of administration at 
a cheaper cost 

More than three years have passed since 
Ibis programme was drawn up Mr 0 R. Das 
did not live long enough to carry out bis pro 
gramme In any case it would be both ignoble 
and fruitless to critic se a dead man ^ho 
cannot defend bimself Wo criticised him 
when be was alive But it is allowable to 
say that as from April 1924 onward the 
Swaraj Party has been in power m the 
Calcutta Corporation it should be able to 
demonstratewbat it has done m furtherance of 
the aims of its departed leader So far as 
we are aware tl e first two items m the pro 
gramme hovo been attended to to some slight 
extent As for the other items our food 
and milk supply is neit) er purer nor cheaper 
than before The editor of this magazine 
has been paying house rent for his office 
press and private lodgings for many years 
and can saj from his personal experience 
tl at tl e supply of f Herod and unfiltered 
water 1 as not impro ed a bit nor has it 
become more copious, than before Tf e only 
tangible proof of better sanitation in bustees 
and congested areas can bo found in a 
lower death rate But as far as we have 
been able to notico tho death rato has not 
decreased Wo aro not aware that more 
and better 1 ouscs for tho poor have been 
built bj tl e municipality in recent years. 
Neither aro wo aware that any suburban 
areas have been developed or transport 
facilities improved in recent years by tie 
Calcutta 2Iii nctpaliiy As regards effi 
cicncy of ad ninistration at a cheaper cost, 
wo aro not in a position to say anything 
fiat those councillors and aldermen of 
Calcutta who aro iDtercslcd in securing 
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an boneat, economical and eScient municipal 
sec?ice, ought to bo able to enlighten tho 
pnblic on the subject 


The South African Settlement 
Hr C F. Andrews has sent the following 
special cable to The Imfiau Daily Jfatl from 
Capo Town — 

Both Inclum Dills passed the final stage to-nisht 
withont any hostile amendment being accepted. 
The Munster embodied the Congress scsseslions 
in the committee stage carrying cTerything snecess 
inlly The Natal Tnembera* opposition broho down 
completely This implies the full ratification of 
the Indian Agreement by the Union Parliaoient 
Lookiog bach oyer the six months since the 
Agreement was signed it is possible to regard that 
the Round Table Settlement is gradaatty winotog 
the way thraogh intense opposition to general 
acceptance. It will now be given an honoorable 
tnal with success fairly assured 

One Taloable amendment earned matioz the 
three yeira’ absence, larolving forfeiture of 
domicile, oonnt from the pasiog of the Act and 
not retrospectii-ely This should be explained by 
the Gujarati papers because, many induns arc 
aSected 

I am meeting Mr Sastri at Pretoria on 
Tnesday and am embarhmz on Ink 22 reaching 
Bombay on August 8 

We haro not been araoug the admirers 
of the Settlement. Gat if the two Indian 
bills passed by the Sooth Afncaa Union 
Parliament be of greater sernce than 
dissemce to the Sooth Afncaa Indian 
community, we shall be pleased 


The So called ‘ Xudiau” UeUeatiou 
to the League of Nations 
The selection of Lord Lytton to lead this 
year’s misnamed ‘'Indian ’ Delegation to the 
League of Nations has given occasion 
to T/ie Leader and The Amnia Baxar 
Palnla to retell the story of the attempt 
made by some of out legislatoca to get the 
Oorernmeot to appoint an Indian to lead 
the delegation Having written and spoken 
much on the subject already, wo do not feel 
inclined to repeat out assertions and ohser- 
Tations, which no Imperialist bounder has 
been able to challenge or contradict- 

India was made an original member of 
the League by getting her to sign the Feam 
Treaty That was a tnck to obtain one more 
vole lot the Bntisb Empire So, while India 

16 


pars the piper, the piper is always a British* 
er and tt is Britain which calls the tune 
Litf many of our contemporaries, we, too, 
have expressed a wish for the appointment 
of an Indian as leader of tho delegation That 
13 more or Jess to save our face, however 
For, so long as we do not possess self-rule 
and so Jong as the alien Qovcrmue&t of 
India has the power to choose and to issue 
instructions to the leading and other delegates, 
the substitution of an Indian leader for a 
British one would not be of any use On 
the contrary, tho Indian choseq to lead may 
ba such that tbs Indian press may have to 
exclaim la disgust, ‘sa paptslhas (alodhtka" 
The only little improvement which is practi- 
cable in India’s present political condition can 
ba eOected if the Central Legislature obtains 
the power to select and appoint all the 
delegates, inclnding tbs leader Otherwise 
it would be best for India to give up her 
membership of tba League, as a few states 
have done already We know even in this 
matter India cannot give effect to her will 
But the elected Indian members of the 
Centra! Legislature can and ought to pass 
a resolution in favoor of India s withdrawal, 
IQ cose they fail to obtain the power to 
select and appoint the delegates, who, we 
repeat, must all be Indians, including tbs 
leader 


The PisiD^enuous Plea for Fresh 
Taxation 


Id commenVng on the latest report on 
the administration of Bengal, The Amnia 
Baxar PatnUt writes — 


The anthor of the report has tried hard to 
white-wash thmas which are naly and lo shift 
responsibility on to the quarters where it does not 
lie. Tet what he was compelled to chronicle m 
the creator part of the book constitutes, without 
019 koowios it, a ftrava indictment of the efficiency 
and the so-called beneficent nature of the Dntish 
rule. And what la more distressine 13 that we 
find in It a clear jaZah on behalf of the Govern 
ment that, pood or bad, what they have dope for 
the matenal and morat advancement of the counts 
is the limit to what they can do in the present 
state of their finances If therefore more education 
more sanitation or more medical relief is to be 
pnmded for the people to make them more fitted 
m the Btroasle for existence, the people themselves 
must have to do it They must aet nd of the 
that improved 

jervi^ and better (auditions must be paid for by 
other words the people must be ready 
to bear the fresh burden of taxation. ^ 
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Oar contemporary then proceeds to point 
out that tho extreme limit of taxation has 
been reached—people who cannot get two 
fall meals a day ought not to be called upon 
to pay more taxes That would sound liio 
a heartless joke. ’ We hare no flaw to find 
in this argament so far a® the majority of 
oar people is concerned But we wish to 
point out that we need not at all say any- 
thing at present which might sound like an 
argument ad mtsericordiam As we bare 
indicated m the article on Primary Edu- 
cation for Bengal,” we pay quite enough to 
enable onr Gorernment to make greater and 
more earnest efforts to make our education, 
sanitation, etc, what they ought to be If 
alter ruthlessly cutting down useless, wa»te- 
iul and, sometimes, dishonest expenditure, 
and after making a right use of our taxes, 
it be urged that more or higher taxes must 
belened, there would be then time enough to 
think o! saying or not saying what might 
sound like an argument ad iinsertcordiain 
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Indonesia After the Insurrection 

We bare recetred the following commu 
Dication from the Hague, Holland — 

“In our last January bulletin we tried to 
give yon from official Dutch sources an idea 
of the roost miserable conditions in which 
the Indonesian people lire, so that they were 
forced to take np arm<i desirous as they 
were to put an end to their life of slavery 
We also told you that the Dutch are 
accustomed to inform the world falsely 
about things and instead of telling the bard 
truth about the bad conditions of tbeir 
colony they designed the roost ideal picture 
of their colonial system as the best in the 
world 

“Bnt our attempt to shake off the yoke of 
Dutch domination has been unsuccessful 
Does it mean that it is the end of onr hope 
for a better life? To answer this question 
it would perhaps be nseful to examine the 
conditions in which Indonesia now stands 
alter tho rovolnlion 

According to the lying Dutch press- 
agency, tho rebellion” should be of no 
importance, bnt if wo mention the great 
numtet of iropnsoned rerolutiomsto, which 
wo ueme ftotn Butch newspapers, wo aro 
convinced that indeed 
tho Dutch are talking doublo Dutch 


‘There aro about two thousand Indonesian 
rerolutionists imprisoned, 700 at West- 
Sumatra and 1300 at Java. Most of them do 
not fall under the terms to be condemned 
according to the colonial penal law, but yet 
they do not escape from punishment This 
IS possible, because, according to the colonial 
constitution, the Governor General has the 
right to banish all persons whom be judges, 
or, stricter, whom be thinks dangerous for 
the so-called ‘ public rest and order” to all 
places in Indonesia be wants. [ This is like 
our Regulation III of 1818 or like the Bengal* 
Ordinance ] Thus a great number- of re- 
volutionists (we do not yet know tho right 
number, one says of about 800 persons') are 
expelled to the most horrible spot in Now 
Guinea, where the revolutionists aro exposed 
to savage cannibals and malaria fevers 

“Several xevolntionista are sent to Nusa 
Kambangan, where they have to live with 
imprisoned cnroinals like murderers and 
thieves. Others are condemned to death and 
also to imprisonments of 10 to 20 years 
Besides these condemnations the colonial 
government has pTOclamed that all “commnms- 
tio” action of the Indonesian people shall 
be destroyed by its military forces. 

* Wbat 13 the reaction of all these oppres- 
sions? Are the Indonesian people, the Indone- 
sian fighters for freedom, conquered ? Are 
they discouraged ? 

Far from that ' 

This failure of the Indouesiau revolution 
does not form an obstacle m our way to 
national ludependence but it has given ns a 
lot of experiences for better organization 
and action 

The Indonesians will not cease fighting 
(or the liberation of the mother couotiy 
before they have reached their goat, 

‘Although so many of them have to offer 
their life and goods for the sake of that high 
ideal tney aro not discouraged On the 
contrary, their action shall be more solid, 
stronger and strouger 

Ait revolntions need time to succeed, 
but they, as the new bpirit never fail to 
conquer the ancien regime ’ 

bo Indonesia sh^l succeed in spite of 
many reverses ' ’ 

Government Encourages ‘ Communal” 

'' utaut' 


Meutality 

TTie following paragraphs have appeared 
in Thf Guardian — 
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Tha Goreroment of Oeoeal >f its mmistir la 
tianbupt m statesmanship is at least frank la a 
lloslem. Weekly appears a pretentious advertise- 
ment with the following headlmea ~ 

GovnaXiiEST of Bengal 
Department of Indnstnes 
Slinister-in Charm The lion Iladji 
Mr A. K. Ghuznan. 

The advertisement announces tha* a scholarship 
will be awarded annually, for a period of 
three years, to enable a stndent to take up the 
study of a conrse on Vegetable Oil and Oil Seeds 
or Snsar AU this is to tha good but tha adver 
Usement adds the fol'owing — 'The scholarsh p 
will ba awarded to ^ohamedan and Umdo students 
alternatively ” We may well ask, on whose 
authority was a notice in these terms published 7 
Or what is even more important, has Government 
gone back on the fundamental principles of r^igioos 
neutrality ? Are all other communities to ba 
diafranchised just because a Hadji ism power 
The columns of tha (Tuordtan ha^e never Imit 
themselves to advocating commnnal considerations, 
but the time has come to sp^k plainly when wo 
are confronted with responsible Goveromeot action 
which lesuUs m dislranchisms the smaller 
mmonties. We shall continue to oppose any 
measure which gives the members of any commu 
Bity preference either ou the grounds of race or 
religion Hay we soggest to the representatives 
of both the ludau Chnstiau and the ^gto-Iadian 
commnnities u> the Bengal Legislative Conncil to 
nise the matter either by inteTpellation or 
resolntion. Apart from these considerations are 
matters ancb as fitness intellectual and otherwise 
mere irrelevancies which can be sacrificed ^ 

Te« certainly See the following note 


No Qualifying Test Needed far 
Some Dommunities 

The ^iiirifa Ba-^r Pulnla ta responsible 
foe the following paragraph — 

It appears from the provisional rales jost pub- 
lished to regulate the recruitment by examioaijoa 
for the Bengal Cinl Service (Eiflcntive) the Bengal 
Excise Service the Bengal Police Service the 
Bengal Junior Excue Service and (he Upper 
Division of the Secretariat Clencal Service, that 
the uuaUfying test for all caadidates would 
be passmg of Examinations except in the caves of 
Moslem Eoropean and Aoelo-lndian candidates 
In services other than the Upper Division of the 
hecretanat Clencal Service and the locooie Tax 
Department Government has reserved the right to 
till as many as 4o per cent of the vacancies by the 
appointment of Hahomedan candidates, if there 
are Qualified candidates available. In the Upper 
Division of the Secretariat Clerical ServicA the 
minimum proport on of Mahomedans will be 33 j>er 
cent Already the totroduction of the prinople 
of communal representation in the Police Semca 
has led to deplo-able results lu cottimunal nota, 
tlio communal feeling having prevailed over the 
needs of law and order Its almost universal m 
troducUon in all public services cannot but lead to 
moto communal Quarrels and inefficiency 


Weia we to say that it would be good 
m the long run for the Hoslem and Euro- 
pean and Anglo Indian commanities themselves 
if ttieir men entered all public services by the 
doorofopea competition, they woaldnot believe 
us but suspect some evil motive Bat we 
hope they will consider the suggestion that 
they shonld insist upon a competitive test 
for Moslems confined only to Moslem candi- 
datts and a competitive test for European 
and Anglo Indians confined to European and 
Angto-ladiau candidates alone 


Et&duess to Third and Intermediate 
Class Passengers 

From the audit report of railways for 
ld2o-26 New India learns that a surprise 
check ID one place revealed no less than 
fifteen brat class eleven second class, thirty 
inter and ICO third class passengers travelling 
without tickets “Out of these, ’ it further 
goes on to say, 27 inter and third class 
passengers were prosecuted under the Bail 
way Act’ 

As the total number of third and 
intermediate class passengers is very much 
larger tbao those or Jst aud 2nd class 
ones, the figures do not prove greater 
dishonesty among tbs former than among 
the latter Booking office arrangements 
for lower class passengers at many stations 
aro so bad and illiterate third class passen 
gers are so often cheated of the fares paid, 
that, la the case of many of them travelling 
without tickets is no ground for presumptioa 
of dishonesty But there can be no reasonable 
excuse for 1st and 2ad class passengers to 
travel without tickets. Yet it was only some 
3rd and intermediate clavs passengers who 
were prosecuted not a single Br»t or second 
class one 


The EffcoU only of Swideshi ? 


Dndtsr the caption, “The effects of 
Swadeshi , our Roman Catholic contemporary 
The Wed pnbhshes the following 


.5:“ / w yeepoutu ot last Ueoember 
had Uie (oUawmg loteresticg table sbowina iha 
namencal loiportance ot the varions races 
There were lu ISOO In 1000 In 192a 


3^|P.=. 3o3p c 
77 - 58 ' 51 “ 
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There were In ISOO 
East Asiatics 37 4 

Neairoes 5 3 

Malays Amencans 
and others 3 9 


la 1900 

In 1925 

32 9 

309 « 

59 

5B 

4.9 

jQ 


100 P c. 100 p c. 100 p 0 
of the total population of the world. 

Amongst the “East AsiaticSn” the Chinese have 
dropMd from 31 6 per cent to 25 4 per cent and 
23 2 per cent, whilst the Japanese have risen from 
2 6 per cent to 2 9 per cent and 3 3 per cent ino 
French similarly hava gone do’^n among the 
Whites from 3 9 to 2.8 and 2 4 per cent whilst 
the Anslo-^ons have gone np _fro;n 19 per ^at 
to G 4 per cent and 7 1 per cent Rut the lodtans 
e, n- must not be taken as havina decreased 
absmutely on the contrary the abo%e figures 
based on a population of 17 crores in 1800, of 27 
in 1900 and 32 in 192 j They bavo gone down 
peroentually simply because others have increase 
even more rapidly particularly the Whites who 
have gone up from 19 crorcs in 1800 to 52 m 1900 

and 6G crorca in 192o „ ^ 

And the reason for this White increase ? Because 
these people have gone out of their country and 
colonized the empty spaces of the world If 
Indiana had not had their wretched kah pant 
theory Afnca would be as Indian knlay. as 
Amenca is “White, and instead of being half of 
even the numerical importance of the Whites 
Indians would still be their equals. So much for 
$toaduhi isolation I 


We aro as little in love with the kala 
pant theory as Dr Zachanas, the editor of 
The WeeL So in pointing oat that the 
kala pam theory alone has not been to blame, 
we must not be taken to be an apologist 
for it The Musalmaos of India do not believe 
m that theory They can and do emigrate, 
no socio religious bar stands in their way 
The Sikhs also are not prevented from 
emigrating by any such obstacle. Not are 
the ludiau Christians Many literate and 
more illiterate Hindus emigrate A still 
larger number would have emigrated 
but for — But for what ? Surely Dr 

Zachanas knows The anti Astaeic and 
anti Indian policy of all the British 
dominions, of many British Crown 
Colonies and of the United States of America 
stands in our way Had we been politically 
independent, as we were when ludiaus 
colonised and civilised all South east Asia, 
including the islands and culturally and 
spiritually inflaenced Tibet, China, Korea 
and Japan, we could have gradually found a 


way out of tho difGculty For our political 
subjection, wo aro to blame, tliough not 
wo alooo. Political subjection demoralises 
people, makes them timid nod kills their 
adventurous and enterprising spirit That is 
one of tho reasons why Indians aro a home- 
keeping people 

As lor tho White increaso, tho greater 
vigour, enterprise and freedom from socio 
religions taboos of tho Wliito races, duo ui 
part to their political liberty, most be ad 
mitted. But it cinnot be denied that their 
predatory and rnce-oxtermioatiDg record has 
yot to bo broken One of tho causes of 
their great lucrcaso is that they have d^ 
privod many other peoples of their land and 
liberty, and exterminated many peoples 
theicby increasing empty spaces. 


Bank Failures m Japan and in India 

Tho observations of TJic Indian Messen 
gcr. occasioned by bank failures m Japan 
ana in India, are quite timely and apposite 
It writes — 

Japan is }ust now passing through a financial 
cnsis of unparalleled magnitude. There have beou 
bank failures on a very largo scale, so much so 
that Government had to come to the rescue. A 
moratonum had to bo dcclai^ and large advance 
have been made by the state to keep the baop 
KOiDK till tho crisis is over Telegrams to the 
press declare that the action of the Ooverament 
has been supplemented by the voluntary sacrifice 
of bank managers ood directors of all their person 
at property in order to save their respective banks 
from a catastrophio situation They nave Barren 
dered their pnvalo cash, lands, even their houses 
and have embraced poverty in order to rescue 
their country from financial and»<Jommercial rum. 
This IB probably unique n the history of finance 
It IS this sp nt that has made Japan so great and 
powexfuL What a contrast have we here between 
how things are done here and in Japan ! Thera 
have been bank failures here but who ever heard 
of our bank managers and directors being anv the 
wqree for them ? It is the depositors and share- 
holders that generally suffer the big ones that 
handle other peoples money somehow rnanage to 
remain unscathed— even coming out bigger and 
fatter than before. Nabons become great and 
powerful by their v rtues not merely by the ci^ 
cumstances in which they are placed Circums 
tances do play a part, sometimes a very important 
part, but the determining factor par excellence la 
oabonal character 
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INDIA'S CONTRIBUTION TO JAPANESE PROSPERITY 

An Examination of the Moiements of Indo Japanese Trade 
By ST NIHAL SINGH 


I 

A sufTey of Indo Japanese trade is of 
special interest at this moment 
For a GODSiderable time past (ho 
owners of cotton mills lo and near Bombay 
liaYs bcea unable to meet the competition 
forced upon them by yarn and cloth import 
«d from Japan The GoTemraent of India 
still preponderatiQgly non Indian in persmnel 
ha» receatly declined to intervene in favonr 
■of onr industrialists la so doing it has 
turned a deaf ear to the advice proffered to 
it by a body of its own creation 

The refusal upon the part of our rulers 
to come to the aid of our most important 
industry can be explained only upon the 
hypothesis that the raising of the tariff from 
11 to 15 per cent might hit the English 
cotton industry in Lancashire which rotaius 


me largMt share of our cotton import trade 
Ihe only way in which the British can 
safeguard Lancashire interests would have 
the appearance of directly discriminating 
against Japan If preference were to be 
granted to the English cotton industry, that 
grant would, moreover, follow m quicC sue 
1 concessions lately made 
to (be British steel industry, and, therefore 
would prove doubly awkward ' 

II 

^ »oi>erfioj«I examinalion of the slalislios 

pertaioiDg to Indo Japanese trade ts litelv 
to lospire the belief t£.l we are by fat 
StMtest gamers from snob dealing^ Snmn 
boys from us mnoh more than she is S, 
to sell us The balance of trade, in other 
words IS hearily against Japan, as is apoaraS 
from the following table* » apparent 


Tear 

1913 

19U 

1910 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 
19‘>0 
19-21 


Imports from India 
into Japan 
173173S6I 
1603^4460 
147,5So3lO 
1~9461593 
223941304 
26S18ol8o 
319477561 
394 930201 
210365 194 
2>4f888d9 
30o7l8CQ3 
387 791 93o 
013563812 


Imports from Japan 
to India 

lew 29873414 
26 04833-' 

42 202 4G0 
71617404 
101 364 154 
2026'’22S9 
116878 729 
192249C80 
84 o03 63o 
97203 893 
99619096 
130 373129 
173 413 207 


Balance in favour 
of India 

lew 143300 447 
134 276 l4 
105 382 850 
107 847139 
12'’5771 o 0 
„6o 6C2 806 
202 593833 
202 G8I11G 
12oS61 559 
156 8S4 981 
2^090 507 
252 418 8CC 
400 150 60o 


— r — - • luu buo 

‘ nil “ Sk r*™'"' oZ-JfiauMbe agnSiltoS, mdSSty J.. “™=r mart?? 

Kononucaaud " -n-™ saToae ild 


sao iiKuies ir^ Japanese soi 
tlie Hnaiu^l and Econotnte Annual 
twenty sixth number of whith was recently i 
il}h% Department of Fmance m Tokya This “TTa 
A nnual is invaluable to stuileala of economics and 0 o3^d. 
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The balance of Indo Japanese trade it 
■will be seen from this table has vaned 
considerably during the thirteen years for 
which I hare given figures It has however 
been in our favour and against Japan all 
Mong That was the case in the year pre 
ceding the outbreak of the hostilities m 
Europe It remained so throughout the 
course of the war It has been so even 
during the period of post-war depression 
and also through the years when she was 
hard hit by the terrible catastrophies which 
played havoc with her capital her largest 
port and other parts of the country 

III 


An examination of the figures for import 
and export elicits certain interesting facts 
The value of goods purchased by Japan 
from us has with few breaks been steadily 
increasing during the thirteen years under 
review There was a slight regression during 
the year the hostilities commenced in Europe 
and oast their sinister shadow over all the 
world The fall became a littlo more pro 
Qounced the following year 

Dnnng 1916 however the Japanese 
capacity to absorb our products and to pay 
for them reasserted itself It continued to 
grow in strength for four years 

In 1921 there was a considerable falling 
away But the Japanese purchasing capacity 
improved tho very next year and has kept 
on doing so until m 1925 it reached an 
unprecedented height They paid us for the 
goods they bought of us in that year more 
than three times the money that they had 
spent similarly in the year preceding the 
outbreak of the war 


The value of the goods sold by Japan to 
us has shown somewhat more pronounced 
variation There was a slight set back in 
the initial year of the war Then she began 
to sell to us goods which in another cir 
cumstancc wo should have continued to buy 
from Britain Germany and other countnes 
During tho closing year of the war 
Japanese imports into India rose to a height 
\le» 20*' 62 ''’89) which they never since 
havo approached Dnnng 1920 it looked 
as if they would do so bot in 1921 there was 
considerable regression. 

into India from Japan showed 
a i,maU tendency to improio m tho two yean 
they were less than hall 
of what they had been lo the closing year o! 


the war The falling off in Japanese imports 
was no doubt due partly to our depreciated 
purchasing capacity and partly to the reviving 
power of Britain and other nations which had 
been more or less incapacitated industrially 
during the war to compete once again m our 
market 

Tho hope entertained in Britain and 
other countries that Japan would not be able 
to retain the gains efae had made during the 
tvar failed however to be fnlfilled During 1924 
the Japanese imports into India increased 
appreciably and they registered further 
increase in 1925 The value of the goods- 
sold by Japan to us m 1924 was almost siv 
times that of her exports to India in the 
year preceding the outbreak of hostilities 
Potting the value cf Japanese exports 
and imports together the Japanese trade with 
India was ne er so largo as it was in 1934 
Nor was the balance of trade so adverselr 
against her as m that year 


iV 

Despite this adverse balance it pays 
Japan to trade with us Why ? The most 
cursory examination of the principal items 
in the list of commoditiea imported from 
India into Japan and the goods send to us 
by that country reveals the reason 

The following table of imports from India 
into Japan contains no more than eight 
items but they tell the tale 


Imports into Japan From India 
Cotton (raw) Yc» 475Cb300(l 

Rice 48 624 OOO 

India robber etc 5992000 

Pig Iron etc 5 172 OOO 

Flax 4 993000 

Oil Cake 4 426 000 

Beans and Peas 4 0‘'7 OOO 

Leather 2^4000 


AU but two of these items consist of raw 
matonals or at least bases for the luanu 
facturiQg industries of Japan The two o\ 
ceptions are rice and oilcake 

Rjee continues to be the staple article of 
diet in that country The land aiailablo for 
food production is inadequate to the needs 
of the largo and rapidly growing population 
and hence tho necessity for supplementing 
it with imported cereals. The supplies of 
rico drawn from us it may be added arc 
about file twelfths of thoso obtained by Japan 
from oUicr countnes 
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Oilcake, it hardly seeds to be pointed out, 
IS needed for the dairy indastry nhicb the 
anthonhes are takingspecial pains to build up 
The raw roatenals which Japan imports 
from India are vital to her industrial system 
Raw cotton, which constitutes something like 
nineteen twenty thirds of the total Indian 
exports to Japan forms the life-blood of the 
Japanese cotton teitila industry 

As will be seen from the next table re- 
lating to exports to India, cotton imported 
fiom India supplemented with cotton obtained 
from other sources enables Japan to drive a 
thriving trade with us. It plays an important 
part ID the Japanese trade with China 
Asiatic Eu'sia, the Dutch East Indies the 
JIalay Straits Settlements Africa, Aostralia 
and other cotmlties It even enables bet to 
dnve the yam mainfadured in Indian mills 
out of the Far Eastern market 

Cotton yarns and tissues exported ont of 
Japan in 1925, indeed, totalled Yen 5T1474 
501 in value They constituted the second 
largest item in the export list being exceeded 
only by silk yarns and tissues. It most be 
semembeied that rather more than ball of 
the cotton which went into the making of 
these expoiU was derived from India 

The other raw materials imported from 
India, though not so important as cotton 
nevertheless play an import^aot part in Japan $ 
indnsttial scheme She converts them into 
goods which she needs for her own Qse. or 
nhich she exports at terms as adrantageoQ'i 
to her as possible 

Both Japanese capital and labour in fact, 
fnd profitable employment in the exploitation 
of the raw materials imported from India. 
That, indeed, accoonts for the fact that she 
has not hesitated to incur an incieasiogly 
heavier bill for the purchase of Indian com- 
modities even during the years when she 
was bard hit by cataclysms of natore which 
forced her to seek loan» abroad 

These di«asfer«, instead of acting as a 
check upon the movement of taw uiateiials 
from onr country to Japnn have on the 
coutiaty, actually accelerated it Japan has 
been drawing upon our cotton and other 
ladustrial products in increasing quantities 
so (hat she conid send out mote manufaciorcd 
goods than ever and through that means 
make up (he Io«ses icflic(ed npcn her by act 
of God 

V 

The notion prevails in India that Japan 
woiU np (be raw materials (hat sbc imports 


ftom ns and sends them back to us as finished 
goods That impression is correct only in a 
very limited sense 

As indeed it has already been indicated, 
Japan makes our cotton, usually mixed with 
Amencao or Egyptian cotton, (he basis of 
her trade in manufactured goods with many 
coontnes other than India The same is 
true to a greater or less extent in respect of 
the other raw materials which she draws 
from oar Jlotherland 

India gets back, in the shape of finished 
goods, only a relatively small volume of the 
raw matcnals which she exports Bat that 
small volnme she receivesat a co»t far higher 
than she was paid for the greater bulk of the 
raw materials. Japan naturally makes a 
charge for the process of manufacture and 
transportation and allied services 

VI 


As Will be seen Irom the following fable 
the Japanese exports to India consist almost 
entirely of mannfactared goods 


Jafamse Exports to Istu iv 

1025 

Cotton yarns and tissues Ten 

78701,000 

Silk yat&s and tissues 

12.656000 

KniUed goods . 

9,496000 

Poiteiies 

3,476,000 

Matches 

1,79] 000 

Glass and glass waie 

&2A000 

Bottons 

SOS 000 

Silk handkerchiefs 

352.000 

Coal 

260,000 

Poitland cement 

146000 

I have incorporated only the 

principal 


items ID this table 

Coal alone can properly be described as 
a raw product Its value, m any case, is al 
most negligible 

Portland cement is only a building 
mafenal but the greater (he quantity im- 
ported from abroad, the less the scope for 
that indastry in India, and still less the in- 
centive for the expansion of (hat industry 
The value of the amount imported from 
Japan !■>, however, still quite small 

Cotton yams are only semi mannfactnred 
and actnally constitute the raw materials for 
our band weaving industry The extent to 
which they are imported however, represents 
the displacement of orders which onr own 
mills would, in another circumstance, receive 
All the other items consist of fully 
mannfactOTed gccds Most of them are (be 
prcducts of large industriev 
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There can be no question that these 
manufactures from Japan exerci&e a depress- 
ing effect upon our industrial raoTemont 
The largest item, namely cotton yarns and 
tissues, competes with tho largest industry in 
Indian hands, and confessedly to the dis 
adrantago of that industry Some of the 
other items cempete with industries which 
have been recently started in India, or which 
can and should be established in our country 
The competition forced upon our industiia 
lists by Japanese imports other than those of 
cotton IS not a matter that can bo lightly 
dismissed. 

Some years ago when I was in Calcutta, 
for instance, I learned of the serious compli- 
cations that Japanese glass and glass-ware 
were causing for a young friend of mine who 
after qualifying himself as an industnal 
chemist, had set up glass works m a suburb 
of that city He told me that he was kept 
guessing the whole time as to exactly where 
the blow wonld fall upon him next One 
time he would find that Japanese glas«-ware 
would be dumped in a small town 250 miles 
from bis factory and sold at rates which 
would damn bis wares n the sight of the 
traders of that place for evermore A few 
days or weeks later be would learn to bis 
dismay that similar tactics had been pursued 
in a town perhaps 500 miles from there, lo 
an entirely different direction He could be 
sure that the very centres which he was 
trying to interest in India made glassware 
would be subjected to such attacks Hid he 
not possessed pertinacity he would soon bavo 
been driven out of glass manufacture but 
with all his pluck and peiseveience he 
could make little headway in the face of this 
policy of dumping 

As this instance shows, there cap be no 
question as to the seventy of the competition 
which the import of manufactured goods 
from Japan forces upon our rndustnes If 
cotton, our oldest industry, finds it impossible 
to meet such competition, how can industries 
which bavo recently been started — and in 
many cases, unlike the cotton industry, 
started on a small scale— effectively meet 
soch competition 

while pressure is being exerted upon 
the Ooverntnent to shield the cotton industry 
from Japanese competition no thought is 
being paid to the protection of the other 
laaian industries bit by imports from Japan, 


and fnr that matter, from other couatnes II 
need for taking such action in re»pect oi 
cotton IS admitted, why sliould it not bo of 
an all comprehending character ? It may 
further bo asked wliy tho scope of such 
acboQ should bo limited to Japan, when she, 
by 00 mein'!, js the only country whose ex- 
port, to India handicap us in consolidating 
and expanding our existing industries and 
setting up new ones 

VIII 

If India IS over to become industrially 
great she will bavo to follow the example of 
olhei countries and build a tariff wall high 
and solid enough to protect her industrial 
system until they can do without protection 
Japan, the United States and Germany have 
all had to provide such shelter for their 
lofaut industries Even llcitam has not, in 
the case of some industries hesitated to employ 
such doviccs, nor, if the need were to arise- 
tomoirow, would she hesitate to do so moro 
extensively 

Protection does, of course, raise the price 
of commodities within a country For that 
reason it is hard upon the poor That is 
especially the case with a nation which is 
still in the agricultural stage of development. 

lo every country agricultural labour is 
paid at a relatively lower scale than industrial 
labour Agricultural products, moreover, 
have to be sold lu an open market, which 
means low prices. A people overwhelmingly 
engaged in farming operations are, therefore, 
doubly hit when compelled to buy the manu 
factured goods needed by them in a pro- 
tected and necessarily high priced market 
Unfortunately, however, no means any- 
where nearly so effective as protection is 
available to enablelndia to become industrially 
great That is the lesson to be learned from 
nations both Eastern and Western, which have 
achieved industrial prosperity Every one of 
them knew that protection would inevitably 
raise prices and thereby work hardship upon 
Its poor yet not ono of them set its face 
against the employment of that expedient 
U India by listening to the specious argu- 
ments advanced by individuals belonging to 
nations which now industrially exploit her, 
peimite herself to be swerved from following 
the example of other nations which, witbm 
living memory, have achieved industnal 
greatness, she will continue to remain in the 
agricultural stage of development and her 
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socs and dangbters will continue to recene 
poor pay, and with that poor pay to patronize 
the Japanese, Americans, Britons, and other 
Enropeans, who by engaging in indcstnal 
work of one kind or another earn comparative- 
ly higher wages and are able to maintain & 
much higher standard of life 

IX 

So far, however, onr demands 'or & 
protective system that would accelerate the 
pace of Indian industrialisation so as to 
enable us to become a great indostnal nation 
in sonietbiDg hke the period it took Japan 
the United Stale« and Germany to achieve 
their industrial ambition have however not 
been met And no wonder not only 

constitote Britain s 'sacred trust but also 
her ‘best niaiVet 

Fvoa “discnromatitig protection has been 
conceded to us grudgingly Ita application 
a«. for instance, in respect of steel docs not 
shield that induatty from the competition of 
imports from Britain Protection on similar 
principles has been denied to the owners 
and managers ol out cotton milU 

\ 

If a discnmioatory tariff were to he 
conceded it is said Japan might retaliate 
Would she do «o 

It IS to bo doubted if any one in Japan 
would bo so uDwi»o as to propose the cn 
hancemeut of duties on the raw* materials 
imported from Indix Such action would 
tend to rai'>o tho coot of production la tbo 
I'land tmpiro and pro ianto would make it 
difhcult for that country to compete in (ho 
world market It would bo tantamount to 
Japan culling off her noso to «!p to her laca 
hen an industrial nation is dependent 
for tho supply of its raw materials upon 
anotl cr country in the sense in which Japan 
is dependent upon India for raw cotton it is 
not eisy for that nation all of a suddeo to 
aiiango to secure its supply Irom anolbet 
source That fact is established by espencnco 
all over tlio world 

For years and jearss for instance, the 
Isngli h maoufacturcTS in Lmca hire have 
talked bravely of throwing <.ff the yoke of 
tho cotton kings of America and n«vag oaW 
cotton grown under the Briti h Hag All 
sorts of schemes have been mooted Some of 
tbera have beeu put into op°ra*ioa with 


State aid — di«guised or othernise. The 
machinery of the Colonial otbee has beoa 
ntiliz'Kl to accomplish that purpose. But the 
mill owners in Lancashire ate still a long- 
way from the attammeot of the goal they 
set before themselves. 

Similarly, for several years past tho 
Americans have been bitterly assailing tbe- 
Bntish nng which according to them, is- 
artificially keeping np the price of rubber. 
They have been rowing vengeance, and 
advertising schemes that would make them 
independent But the actual accomplishment 
so far has fallen woefully short of the- 
requiremcnt'^ 

Japan s efforts to render bersclf indepen- 
dent of Indian cotton aro likely to prove- 
about as successful as have bceu the attempts 
of Lancashiro and tho United States to shako 
off aampenng conditions in respect of securing- 
tbeir raw materials. She will indeed think 
twice before sbe permits a retaliatory mood 
to drive her to tike action that might raise 
the cost of her taw matenals upon which, 
to no small extent, depends her lodusirial 
prosperity 

Japan cannot likewise, afford to put 
heavy (axes on the import of rice from India. 
To do so would mean jncreasiag the cost of 
living and thereby adding fuel to the Sres 
of discontent which are already burnicg 
among tbo working classes 

Tbc<e no doubt are the reasons which 
hare prevented tbo Japanese from thrcateniog: 
retaliatory action along such lines They 
have however tbreateni-d to buy up as 
many cotton milU as they cau persuado the 
ludiao owners to sell and failing m (hat 
cod»avour, to s^t up new mills of them 
own in India. 

That IS not an idle threat A Bombay 
miU has already paa^td into Japanese hands 

XI 

The acquisition of Indian mills, factories 
and worL:>hop> bv foreigners or the establish- 
ment of new industrial plants by outsiders 
i!., however, a tendency with which Indians 
have to reckon, whether a discriminatory 
tanff i> set np and enforced against Japan 
or not ilovci la this direction are already 
being made and will bo made by foreign 
indastrialuis with greater per»i»teace. 

A new era of indu tnal competition is 
indeed, opening Industrially advanced 
nations are ceasing to be content with manu- 
f^tunog gooda in (heir owa countries and 
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shipping them abroad They are becoming raoro 
and more aggressive, and are actually setting up 
establishments for manufacturing goods m 
the very countries to which they hitherto 
were content to eTport their wares. 

British industrialists have already taken 
steps ID this direction. More wiU do so 
It may, indeed, be confidently predicted that 
in the years to come the number of milK 
factories and workshops controlled by Bnlons 
if not actually owned by them, will increase 
Japan is not likely to lag behind tho 
British in this matter She has already set 
up several cotton mills m Shanghai which 
are supplying the Chinese market As 
already noted, she has even bought a cotton 
null in the Bombay Presidency 

These are indications of what is coming 
Eor this reason it behoves Indians to inten- 
sify their efforts to accelerate the pace of 
industnalization I! we lag behind others 
will step ID It will be a case of not only 
foreigners exploiting our raw materials by 
carrying them away to their own countries 
for purposes of manufacture there, but also 
of their setting up industrial establishments 
ID India and exploiting Indian man-power as 
well as Indian raw materials If we do not 
look out we may become a nation of coolies 
Ell 


In running an industrial race with Japan 
(and other countries) we, however, are severe- 
ly handicapped by the fact that, unlike them, 
we lack a national government That 
deficiency reacts upon every phase of onr 
life 


Japan’s industrial power has been both 
directly and indirectly developed by her 
national government It is broad-based upon 
the policy of diffusing knowledge among the 
masses and providing technical instruction 
of every grade on a scale adequate to the 
needs of the nation It has been acquired, 
to no small extent, by means of State 
initi'vtive and active State assistance 

The foundation of the Japanese industnal 
system was laid tbrongb the despatch of 
largo numbers of students to America and 
Europe for technical training, and even 
through the establishment of model mills, 
factories and workshops and their operation, 
ouon at a loss, by tho national gorenimcnt 
It li^ been fostered by means of encoarage- 
ment provided through Government contracts 
and bounties of various kinds Without such 
aids neither ship building nor the merchant 


manno would, for instance, have acquired 
tho strength that they possess ami 
with ship-buildiDg and tho merchant 
marine wanting, the Japanese cotton and 
other industries would not have pressed so 
hard upon our industrios as they aro now 
doing 

Oar rulers, oa tho other hand, hivo 
confessed, again and again, their inability 
to copo witli tho problem of Indian illiteracy 
with anything hko tho vigour that Japan 
displayed in doiling with her cognate problem 
According to tho latest authoritative estimate, 
at tho present rate of progress “it will tako 
at least forty years more to collect all tho 
boys of school going ago into school,” whilo 
any “similar calculation for girls would bo 
meaningless, ’ * 

Much has been promised us in tho way 
of technical education daring recent years 
by onr rnlers But measured m terms of 
accomplishment India is still a long way 
from being put on par with Japan in respect 
of these facilities 

In Ibo matter of setting up State mills 
and factories, our rulers have either professed 
conscientious objections or have given up, 
shortly after starting operations of that 
chancier, upon which they had entered timor- 
ously 

Tho bulk of tho orders for tbo goverumeat 
departments and State owned railways aro 
still placed from London Even the mail 
subsidy IS not nsed to stimulate Indian 
shipping, aud no effort in tho direction of 
reserving ^ India’s coast-wise shipping for 
Indian enterprise has been made 

These and sundry other policies will have 
to be altered before India can compete 
OD anything like even terms with Japan and 
other industrially advanced nations The 
raising of the tariffs, though vital to our 
industrial existence, cannot, in itself, relieve 
us of all the handicaps under which our 
industries labour 


xiir 

Only cohesion among our people can 
enable us to advance at this juncture The 
industrial magnate must mako common cause 
with the industnal worker The capitalist 
and the cleik must pull together 

In the past Indians in the various walks 


* Educalio/i m India m 1924 25 CalcnKa 
(m^ramcat of Inaia Central Publication Branch 
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o! life have not seen the necea&itj of lomt 
action Some of onr indastnal magnates 
have not, indeed, hesitated to fling gibes at 
our political workera. 

There has been even a disposition among 
onr captains of industry to fly in the face 
of nnirersal experience and expect India to 
achieve commercial greatness while she 
remains a political serf It is to be hoped 


that the straits into which onr greatest 
industry has been driven has convinced them 
that the political factor dominates the 
economic issue Given a national admini- 
stration such as Canada possesses, for 
instaoce, we can easily meet the menace of 
Japanese (and for that matter any) com- 
petition 

Colombo, July, 1927 


DUTCH SOUTH AFRICA 

Bt C F ANDREWS 


T here is one thing that has to be recog- 
nised very clearly indeed if the SouUi 
African Indian Question is to be pro 
perly nnderstood It la not an English 
problem to<day bnt a Dntch problem Only 
when this dawned fnlly upon me was I able 
to get forward and understand tbe trne 
sitoation 

Let me give some of the noticeable facts 
Tbe Dntch population came to Sonth Africa 
and began its colonisation in 1653 when 
van Ricbeck landed with a, colony of 
settlers. The English made no deep im- 
pression on tbe colony until 1820 when tbe 
famous group of English, csdied tho 'English 
Settlers of iS20’ landed I do not mean of 
course, that no English came before that 
date On the contrary, Capetown was a 
poit of call for every Dntch and Brituh 
East India vessel, both going to and coming 
from the East. Hany of these merebaot 
sailors were so delighted with the climate 
and so tired of the sea that they settled at 
the Cape. Thus its dual population grew 
Something else was done in those early 
days Slaves were brought on ships, bofi 
from West Africa and from Alalaya by these 
Christian settlevix The Bushmen and the 
Hottentots were not enslaved to any great 
extent It was cheaper to buy slaves , and 
imported slaves could not run away It la 
mteresting to note that Raja Rammohan 
Koy s visit to the Cape, on bis way to 
England, almost coincided with the final 
abolition of slavery at the Capo Tho Dntcb, 
who had maintained the slave system 
longest, were never wholly reconciled to Ue 


Abolition. This led more than anythin?- else, 
to tho Great Trek', which ended m tht 
tonod^s ot Iho so cslled Duloli Bopublios of 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State Tbe 
name republic is a doubtful one to use for 
a sUf^ in which a tiny handful of white 
people bold down lo complete subjection a 
vastly larger number of another race In 
tbe Cape Province itself, the full tide of 
philanthropy which followed the Abolition 
Movement brought with it sweeping ohaneee 
The marked difference between Cape town 
where the coloured man has full political 
rights and Johannesburg, where ha has no 
political rights at all, is due chiefly to the 
humamtamn spirit in England durin<^ the 
Blarly and Middle Victorian era If, wh^n we 
read Raja Rammohan Roy’s biography we 
are ollen impressed by his whole hearted 
CO operation with Great Bntain at that 
special epoch, we must remember that 
perhaps never in all her long history had 
Great Britain stood out so definitely for 
human freedom and human brotherhood as 
m tbe full sweep forward of those Abolition 
days. Mans history is full of 
selfishnto, and self seeking Bat there hava 
been ceitam pnerous moments which have 
redeemed mneh that is base Among these 
the Abolition Movement, with its many and 

varied after effects of liberation, will ^staSd 

out large id the annals of mankind 

The Batch tn Sonth Afnc, „ere rarely 
cracl to thoir dome.tic slates Bat slat er 
IS slavery and freedom is freedom 
dominant spirit remained as they 
rip coontry, and the gulf nTdeneJ beSS^ 
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man and man Tho first law,— tlio Rrondwct 
as was called— ot tho Dutch Uepubhes 
was written down — 

‘There shall bo no cquahlj between blacV 
^nd white either in Church or State*’ 

The Dutch were God fearing people But 
they imbibed some dangerous lessons from 
the Old Testament They learnt by heart, 
that tho Africans were the children of Ham. 
of whose son Canaan, it had been said 
‘Cursed be Canaan a servant of serranU 
shall ho be” Thousands of Dutch farmers 
on the bach ^eldt bcliGTc, even to day, that 
this sentence is the word of Ood The 
colour prejudice goes very deep indeed, 
when really good and kindly people justify 
it on the ground of their most cherished 
religious beliefs It must bo remembered 
that these religions Dutch people have lived 
away from tho progressive regions of modern 
culture for many generations Tnoy have 
been in a back water of human life 

I do not wish for a moment to imply 
that tho British have emancipated themselves 
from colour prejndico and tho slave spirit 
They have fallen back sinco the barly 
*Victoiian dajs and are in many ways mote 
prejudiced even than the Dutch Especially 
those, who have gone out to SouUi Africa 
and have quite recently seen inoculated with 
the colour hatred have often proved more 
bitter even than those who have been boro 
in the country Just as converts to a now 
idigioD are almost invariably the most 
fanatical, so these converts to race hatred 
prove in most cases the worst offenders 

One farther point needs to bo borne in 
mind very carefully indeed The Bantus 
who now are the predominant aboriginal race 
40 South Africa are themselves invaders and 
intruders into the soutlieiu sub contincnL The 
white people came to South Africa long 
before these Bantu warriors came down 
from Central Africa leaving a desolation 
behind them and emptying the land of its 
inhabitants The Dutch Tortrekkers were the 
first to meet the onset of these savage 
hordes Thousands of them perished, while 
stemming the®e terrible invasions lie 
Jtotteatots and Bushmen who were sparsely 
inhabiting the land when the Dutch came 
three hundred years before had been unwai- 
lika and timid people The Bushmen died 
out The Hottentots &abmitted to hired 
service and by intermingling with the whites 
have now becomo Hurafneau'’, or ‘coloured’ 
people, as distinguished from the Bantus 
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who aro called ‘natives’ If tho IloUentots 
had not come already under the service and 
protection of tho whites, they would have 
been exterminated like many other tribes 
which crossed tho palh of the intonscly 
warlike Bantus U was during tho so called 
‘Kathr Wars' against llieao invading Bantu 
ormics, that the Boers became cmbiltcrcd 
against them with a biUcriicss that still 
shows itself on December 16th. Dmgaons 
Day, the memorial of a tcrnblo slaughter of 
tho Boers, along with thoir women and 
children, by the Bantu chief Dmgaon 

There is another bitlcrneas, which rankles 
m the hearts of tlicao Boer farmers with 
almost equal depth It is their disliko of tho 
English Tho memory of the Boer War is 
still fresh In spite of all that has been done 
to redeem tho past by giving self government 
to tlie Dutcli in South Africa m such a 
manner that they aro tho virtual rulers of 
South Africa to day, nevertheless tho bitter- 
ness of tbo past still remains. Above all, the 
memory of tbo deaths ot thousands of their 
women and children lo tho coucontration 
camps (towards tho end of tlio Boer War) 
stands between Ihn Dutch and English 

Only one bravo English woman, Miss 
Emily Uobhouse, who exposed tho evils of 
the camps and righted n great wrong thereby, 
has a plaeo in tbo hearts of tbo Dutch people 
of South Africa Her ashes are placed at tbo 
foot of (he Alemonal at Ulocmfontcio. which 
commemoratts (ho women and children who 
died lu tho Boer War I was m South 
Africv when tho last ritea m honour of Emily 
llobhouso were performed at Bloemfontein 
by the Dutch National leaders, and my 
thoughts went back to one unforgettable day 
at Oroot Sebnur, when I was called by JIro 
Botha at the request of Hiss Emily Hobhouse 
to come out and see her ou tliu Indian 
question in 1914 She, whoso heart was 
ever with depressed peoples, all over tho 
world, was ready to help to the utmost of 
her power Hr Gandhi and his bravo band 
ot Passive Resisteis, at the time when tho 
Smuts Gandhi Agreement was being framed 
She lay back in her couch in Airs Botha s 
beanhfuWeTandab.with Table mountain looming 
mtlie distance and the pine trees surrounding 
tho house on every side Her frailty was so 
great that she looked almost is if a gust of wind 
through the pines would blow her away Yet 
within, there was the indomitable spirit 
which bad reduced the War Office of Great 
Britain to surrender even in the greatest 
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heait of the war passion Hated b7 liet own associated with Great Britain as an oppressor, 
countrymen, she was lo^ed by the Boors. In But lately the direct dealing with the Indian 
ceitam ways, she did more than anyone Ooreroment, instead of through Great Britain, 
else to mate possible tho Smuts Gandhi together with the presenco of eminent Indians 
Agreement , for both General Smnts and m South Africa, and also the visit of Dutch 
General Botha bowed to her command And nationalists to India, has opened their eyes 
from her bed, as an invalid, she commanded to the fact that Dutch and Indians alike 
them both have suffered under the pressure of the all 

'Wo DOW come to the Indian pioblem itself dominating British Empire, and that they 
in relation to the Dutch m South Africa are now both winning their freedom together 

First of all. it must be understood that There is a feature of Dutch life in South 
the majority of the Dutch do not come m Africa which may, m the long run, do aioro 
contact with the Indians in any direct way than anything else to bring India and South 
More than half the Dutch people have not Africa into accord The Dutch are essentially 
even seen them at close quarters For there a religious people la the centuries that 
are practically no Indians in the Orange have passed, since they left Holland, they 
Free State There are only a few thousand have kept up with wonderfnl vigour their 
m the Cape Province and also in the religious life It is true, as I have shown 
Transvaal Over eighty percent of the Indiao above, that Calvinism combined with the Old 
community lives in Natal, which is a British Testament has caused a hardness and a 
Province Thus, though the Dutch have been literalness of interpretation, lacking that 
accustomed to didibe tho Indian® and to ‘sweetness and light’ which Matthew Arnold 
rank them with ‘oolouied people, and to mentions as the centre of Christ’s own teach* 
call them ‘coolies,’ yet this dislike is rather mg There is too much of the law of Moses 
abstract and theoretical than concrete and among them and too little of the Sermon on 
practical the Mount Neveitbeless, there is a godliness 

The presence of Mr Sastn, witb bis which is most impressive both in their homes 
perfect manners as a cultured gentleman and and in their lives. From this side, I have 
hts dignity of outward form and status, was often felt, there is an approach to India 
a revelation to the Dutch lo South Africa, which will make for understanding and 
far more than to the English It opened up appreciation 

to them a new kingdom of knowledge and From the British in Natal, I have very 
illumination For that reason their news* liftlo hope on the Indian Question They 
papers, day by day, when the question of an have sedulously cultivated a dislike for the 
Agent General from Icdia was brought for Indians that bas reached the lowest depths of 
ward, said in so many words, 'Give us Sastn. contempt They resent intensely being called 
and no one else.’ Indeed, so emphaUcally the 'cooha province’ and would give the 
was this Said, that I am quite certain there world to get rid of the Indian The British 
would have been a gnevons disappointment m Natal dislike the Indian so much, that if 

if he had m the end refused they bad Ibeir own way deportabon would 

One other fact is slowly dawning upon be a daily occorrence Since they have been 

the mirds of the Dutch in South Africa. It checked, their antipathy has increased. From 

IS this, that the people of India have suSored the British, therefore, I have very little hope 
•ttirfiei Virt) Snto'ii Tin Vhem- wiAA krarvn k»evii -mure stnpid and 

selves When the Indians kept calling themselves servile than for somo of the Indians iq 
’B ritish’, and appealing to Great Britain to Natal, wishing to curry favour with the 
help them, they incurred the odium of the English, starting a Union Jack campaign, as 
Dutch The Dutch people in South Africa though they were more Bnhsh than the British, 
felt that it was another British weight being Such fooh'^h Indians only roused the anti- 
tbrown in the scale against them They did pathy of the Dutvh , and the British who 
not forget also, that the Indians to South u^^ed them as tools de®pi®ed them all the 
Africa were active supporter^ of the Bnhsh moT& 

in the Boer "War For by their large 'While, then, Ihave very little hope from the 
ambulance corps, the Indians set free very Bntisli, I am, by no mean", hopeless about the 
many English soldieta to fight against the Dutch It has been possible for me to come 
Bceis. very c!o®e to them indeed. In their Dutch 

Therefore, in the past, India has been University, at Stellen boich. I have been in- 
18-2 
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vited again and again as their honoured gaost. 
The name of Rabindranath Tagore, ivhoso 
works they have read in Dutch, has been an 
‘open sesame’ There seems to rao very hUlo 
except Ignorance now standing in the way of 
friendship between India and Dutch Sooth 
Africa, if once the colour prejudice against the 
Indians is removed Since the Dutch already 
outnumber the English, and since the.r 
superior numerical proportion is rapidly in- 
creasing, it is Dutch South Africa that will 


count in tho future and Dutch South Africa 
that will rule 

Therefore, oven if the present Agreement 
has not given all wo want and all wo may 
reasonably require, yet it repiesonts an in- 
valuable position won from which tho whole 
future relations between the two countries 
may bo reviewed In that review of now 
relations it must always now be remembered 
that tho Dutch will have tho preponderating 
voice when the final settlement comes 


OSINA’S STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOll 

Br TARAKNATH DAS. SLA. PnD 
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M ost of the Chinese nationalists, who are 
certainly not commaaists, are grateful 
to Soviet Russia for her attitude to 
Chin^ They want to cultivate Russian 
mendship, without being tools of the Soviet 
Government Soviet Russia’s policy towards 
Otnm has been notaaled by t<so ptmcipal 
motives ( 1 ) self preservation and (2) 
weatemog of Great Bnlain poUlioally and 
economically It is an undisputed tact that. 
Binoo the adrent of tho Bolshenk Be.olntion 
in Hnssia, the British Gorernmenl has 
foUoned a policy which has been directly 
or indirectly against Bussian interests 
British troops interrened in Sonlh Russia 
““ •*/'>'augel Tho British GoTemment 
snpported eray counter reToIutionary move- 
mont directed against the Soviet GovemmenL 
Enssia wns plagued by tho foreign and to 
hv nntenh British sponsored invasions 

S™'""’ Mnniloh Kolchat, 

to a ST"' policy "al 
to detach Siberia from Soviet Hnssia and to 

The ''C'l'ly of China 

i .. 1 . S Government tried to male a 
to Sdneo oifgbamslan 

to n ‘ o Poolecloralo British snp- 
port to Greece- against Turkey was an indirerf 
Roomie, Brfhsh support to 
Bessarbin Russia on the question of 

Soviet Rnssfn attack on Russia 

ooviei Knssia could not stnke at Bnhm 


directly, but md“d Turkey, Persia and 
Afghanistan to overthrow British sopremney, 
thus creating new states friendly to her and 
opposed to British imperialism Russian 
statesmen fully realize the value of Chinese 
friendship, politically, economically and in- 
ternatioDally and particalarly in relation to 
the safety of Siberia From the point of 
view of population, strategic position and 
economic importance, Chinese fnendship to 
Soviet Russia is more important than the 
combined support of Turkey, Persia and 
Afghanistan From the standpoint of Russian 
statesmen, a Russo Chinese friendly under- 
handing may m time develop into a Russo 
Chinese Japanese understanding to oppose 
Great Britain’s power in Eastern Asia In 
any case, strengthening of Chinese sovereignty 
will mean that China will serve as a 
new and powerful factor in the ‘balance 
of power IQ the Pacific , and an 
awnfcnned Chinn will onvainly thwart 
Bn^h imperialism in Eastern Asia 

ri preservation 

wnaltening of Great Britain and aiding China, 
„®”'y “ 1310 started 

negnlinhons with China and pailinnlatly 

with Itr ° ^ 1“ ”1 conference 

, 1 ^'^ , ““'1“ ‘1 ulnar that 

ihrf rn, ‘ antoonlies must not oipool 

SSchtoe a ^ 1 °. nypinssod his viowa on 
Hnssochinoae relations in the following way 
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‘Very soon wUI como the day ■when the ITnioo 
of Socialist Soviet Republics of Russia will be 
able to greet in a powerful and free China a fnend 
and ally and both of these albes, in the great 
strOESle for the hbeiation oi the oppressed peoples 
of the world, will go forward hand in hand” 

The above message of Dr» Sun is to day 
hanging m the halls of the Sun Tat Sen 
UniveTSity established by the Russian 
Government, at Moscow, under the direction of 
M KadeV, for the training of Chinese young 
men 

As early as 191d and again m 1920 the 
Rnssian BolshcviV government made senons 
attempts to win Chinese support. In return 
for formal recognition Moscow promised to 
give up the Ro^er indemnity, the settlements 
in Chinese treaty ports, extra'terntoriality 
and tariff rtstriction®, besides converting 
the Chinese Eastern Railway into a parely 
commercial eateipiise, which China would bo 
able to bay out entirely at some futare date. 
The negotiation for recognition was carried 
on by xonrin, Joffe and Karakban in sncces 
sioD, and m 1024 the latter gamed the end 
of Chinese recognitioo of the Soviet regime 
in Russia, when the position of the Rnssian 
Mmister to Peking was raised to Ambassador 

About this time Dr Sun Tat Sen a«Led 
the United States of America and other 
Powers to recognize the Chinese Nationalist 
Oovernment at Canton and co operate with 
it, to bring about a unified nationalist China, 
but they did not pay heed to his propoMhon 
Dr Sun then tamed to Soviet Russia for 
advisors civil and military who were very 
gladly supplied It was the Sonet military 
officers who aided in training the young 
Chinese military officers in the Notional 
Military College established by the Canton 
Government at 'Wbaropao Today thc'e 
officers are the leaders of the Chinese nation 
alist forces One will not have to be a 
communist or a Soviet agent to recognize 
the truth of the statement of an American 
student of Chino Russian relations 

Soviet Ru'sia'a Foreign Policy towards Asia, 
particularly China, has been the most portentous 
pieco of enlightened interaalional pbrJant^pr 
'ince France helped to mate Ameiica-nation * 

The Chinese nationalist movement has 
been characterised as vioUntly auti foreign 
The > Chinese people are not angels, but 
humans If all the important sea ports of 
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Britain were occupied by France and if tho 
Pacific Coast of the United States were 
occupied by tho Japaaese, then the British 
and Ameiicans will certainly fight to the 
last man to get rid of the foreign aggressors 
Chinese sense of national honor demands 
that they should uphold iheir national 
sovereignty, even if it displeases some of the 
Great Powers His Excellency Hod Sao ke 
Alfred Sze, the Chinese Minister to Washing- 
ton, in a recent address has pointed out that 
Chinese arc not inherently anti-foreign and 
foreigners are safe in China, if they wish 
to live within the Chinese law He said — 


Those of you who are not famihar with 
condiuons in the Far East will perhaps be sur- 
prised when I tell you that oi the Westerners in 
China at present moment that is not counting 
the Japanese Uiera are more living under the 
Chinese law In other words the number of 
foreigners having a specially favoured treaty status 
now m China is less than that of those who are 
without such special rights and privileges This 
proves conclusively that foreigners can live and 
trade m China without special treaty status 


Too have lately heard a good deal of the 
sending of war ships marmes and troops to China, 
ostensibly for the sole purpose of protection os it 
there were or bad been loss oi foreign lives 
throogb nnwarianted attack by Chinese bach is 
not the case. But Chinese blood has been shed 
and Chinese lives have been lost by the action 
of foreigners IVhile the British and certain other 
governments fear serious danger to the property 
and life of their nationala the Germans the 
AustruDS the Russians aud nationals of other 
couotnes oontmne to hve and trade m peace m 
China without their home governments ordering 
mihtarv or naval forces to China. One ^ila to 
hear Berlin \icnna or Moscow sending naval 
units or uulitaiy forces to protect their nationals 
in China The controversies between China and 
the powers will not be settled by the threat of the 
use of gonpowder Bat I trust and believe that 
they will be settled by acoordmg justice to the 
nation whir^ invented gunpowder 

My people are not anti foreign but we are 
anil foreign aggression There la as mu<i difference 
betw«n anti foreign and anti foreign aggression as 
i?^trsiss And eia.nbwipf It iS eicraesi; 
wish to respect the legitimate interests of foreign- 
ers We have no desire to do injustice to or jn- 
Aict hardship on anybody, but on the other hand 
we wish others to treat us with justice and fair 
play and return to us these sovereign tights that 
they have tahen away from us What the Chinese 
have been struggling for is to get nd of a foreign 
unposed super state in China. The struggle will 
continue as it should, till the goal is reached 
when China wdl be truly independent within 
her own boraem. 


The Chinese nationalists ate fightino for 
bbeity and international justice , and°they 
should receive support and recognition from 
all &eedom loving peoples of the world 
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Pkesent Position \\mi rtsitci to B\.rly 
IIariuages 

(( i tioy little tot embarLiag on Iho 
j\ unchartcrcd sea» of niatnmony with- 
out any Lnowledgo of hor dcatmation 
or destiny — at an ago whoa her littlo sister 
in the West is still in Iho kindergarten How 
true this description of an Indian girl wife 
by the Illustrated Times of India, yet how 
sad and heart rending especially when 
one looks to the simple child hico looks of 
an innocent prey to social tyranny and un- 
founded religious bogey And yet this is 
not a solitary instance in the fair and hoary 
land of India. This is a normal feature of 
an ordinary Indian family The Census 
Heport for 1921 points out that the marriogo 
of girls at an age when they are still 
children is a custom common among the 
Hindus” The Census Beport of 1911 recorded 
that infant marriages are both customary 


and common, tho averago ago for mariiago 
being 8—12” It went on to say that the 
marnago before the a„o of ton was most 
prevalent in Diliar and Orissa, Bombay. Baroda, 
Central India tract and Hyderabad It records 
a custom of marriage performed of children 
ovon before tlioy are born ' Tho following 
tables, lAen from tho Census Report for 
1921 will show at a glance tho seriousness of 
tho cancer that is poisoining our entire 
social system 

Table ehomug the proportion of unmarried, 
married and aidotccd per 1,000 of each ux- 
tn India 


Aao 


Unmarried Harried . Widowed 
Males— hemaks ilalcs—icmalcs. Males— luas. 


05 

994 

OSS 

6 

11 

_ 

1 

5 10 

96C 

DOT 

32 

88 

2 

5 

10-15 

8T9 

COL 

116 

382 

5 

17 

15 20 

CS7 

183 

203 

771 

15 

41 

20 25 

402 

51 

5G4 

877 

34 

72 


Table slioiung the total population and the number of married and undoued of each 
sex at different age periods 


Age 

Population 



Persons 

Males 

Pemales 

all 

315 350 442 

162 081 273 

153 269164 

&1 

9J372W 

4S3S7J1 

4^98499 

12 

4 537 945 

2 238 393 

22995)2 

2 3 

70(6606 

3729731 

3946870 

3-1 

91o>184 

4390 69o 

4 7G44S9 

4-5 

9 049465 

4487 261 

456^204 

Tblal 0 539056410 

19 484 801 

20 171 G09 

5 10 

46 747 3S8 

23 846 133 

2>901’>o5 

10-15 

36741 8j2 

20 171326 

lfao70526 

15-20 

26 144 S9t) 

13 648824 

1'>49G066 

20-25 

26 006 102 

12 503 82? 

13o02 280 


Mamed 


Widowed 

Males 

Pemaloa 

Males 

Females 

'1057751 

71 593 131 

10 338 39 J 

25 834 838 


9L-i>a 

353 

753 

6C37 

11595 

3"8 

612 

16434 

32197 

9>j9 

icno 

28 JSd 

G0 7o5 

1 628 

3 475 

ol6G7 

164 8o0 

3101 

8 693 

no Gh4 

218 46^ 

6 481 

15139 

7o7 40j 

2016 C37 

40 o79 

102 293 

3 311066 

8 330 207 

109 3S4 

2(9124 

4077 400 

9 633 340 

198 273 

517 898 

7036997 

1134)920 

4 >2 723 

9GGG17 


Are the figures m the last four 

not blood curdling, heart rending such as 
will raise the hair of the most hard beaded 
conservative and the wor t bureaucrat ? The 
total number of girls married before ten is 
over twenty two lacs and of widows over 
one lac seventeen thousand ' 

Report proceeds to say that infant and 
child marriage is still prevalent, but there is 
evidence to show that the age ge 


IS increasing especially m the caso of males 
Only in the most advanced classes is there 
any tondency for the ago of marriage after 
puberty to increase ’ 

Census Report rightly observes 
mat there is little evidence in tho Census 
figures to suggest that the practice (of early 
marriages) is dying out.’ Under these 
rarcuuKtances if the wound is allowed to 
tahe its own time to heal, the poison will 
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spread in all parts of onr system, there will 
be DO resisting power left in us, all the limbs 
oi our social systtm will cease tofonctiou and 
we shall all collapse much before the time 
comes — if it comes at all when child-marriages 
will be abolished. We can ill afford to be 
silent spectators to the rum of our race Like 
prudent surgeons, let us apply the sharp 
knife of a legislative enactment and powerfiH 
propaganda 

The Two Biu^ 

In order to put a stop to this soictdal 
policy of early marriages Dr Sir Han 
Singh Gour — the indomitable fighter for 
social reform through legislation and Mr 
Har Bibos Sarda have introduced Bills in the 
Legislative Assembly Under the terms of 
Section 375 of the Indian Penal Code any 
person who has sexual mterconrse with his 
wife under thirteen years of age is guilty 
of rape and is punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to ten years and also 
with fine Sir Han seeks to raise the age 
to fourteen 

According to the Hindu Child Matnage 
Bill of Hr Uar Bilas Sarda no marriage 
of a Hindu girl under twelve years ot age 
or of a Hindu boy under fifteen years will 
be tnlid {S S 3 and 4} The maniage of a 
Hindu gill between the age of 11 13 years 
wiU be Valid if her guardian obtains & 
license from the District Hagi^trate of the 
place where the girl ordinarily resides autho- 
nsing or permitting such marnsge (S5) The 
Magistrate shall grant a license to the 
guardian who files a written application with 
an affidavit swearing to the fact that the 
girl has completed her eleventh year, and 
that the guardian conscientionsly believea that 
the tenets of the religion, which the girl 
professes enjoin that the girls should not be 
kept unmarried any longer” 

The statement of objects and reasons 
attached to the biU says 

1 ‘ The object of the Bill is two-fold Tho 
main object bs declanog invalid the mainages 
of prls below 12 years of aee, is to pat a stop 
to such eiiU becomtog widows The second object; 
by tayin? down the mmimum marriageable ages 
of boys and eiils. is to prevent so far aa may be 
their physical and moral detenoiaiion by remorving 
a principal obstacle (o their physical and mental 
development 

2 The depbrabla feature of the sitaation. 
however, is that the majonty of these child widows 
are prevented by Uinclu custom and osaKO from 
Te-marryuj.! Such a latnentahie 5ta*e oi aSaus 
exists in DO country, civilised or uncivilised, m the 

19-3 


world. And it is high time that, the law came to 
the assistance of the«e helpless victims of social 
customs, which whatever th®ir origin or justi- 
ficatum m old days, arc admittedly out of date and. 
are the source of untold misery and harm at the 
present time 

3 According to the Brahmans tho most 
ancient and the most authoritative book containing 
the laws of the Hmdns the minimam marriageable 
age of man IS 24 and of woman IG And if the 
welfare of the girl were the only consideration in 
fixing the age the law should fix 16 as the 
nimimuoi age for the valid marriage of a gir! But 
amongst Hmdns there are people who hold tlia 
belief that a girl should not remam unmarried 
after she attams puberty And as in this country, 
some girls attam puberty at an age as early as 
12 the Bill fixes 12 as the mmimum age for the 
valid marriage of a Hindu girl 

4. In order however, to make the Bill accept- 
able to the most conservative Hindu opinion 
provision 18 made m the Bill that for coasaentious 
reasons the marriage of a Hindu girl would be 

g irmusible even when she is 11 years old Ko 
indu Sastra enjoins marriage of a girl before she 
attains pnbeity. sod the time has arrived and 
public opinion sufficiently developed when the 
first step towards the accomplishment of the social 
reform so necessary for the removal of a great 
lojustice to Its helpleas victims and so essential 
to the interests of a large part of humanity should 
be taken by enactmg a law declaring invalid the 
marriages of girls below 11 years of age 

5 With regard to boys, the Sastras do not 
eniom matnage at a parttculac age. Thoughtful 
public opinion amongst Hindus would fix 18 as the 
minimum marnageable age for a boy But as 
some classes of Ilindns would regard such 
legislation as too drastic, the Bill takes the line 
of least resistance by providing 15 years as the 
age below which the marriage of a Hindu boy 
shall be invahd Even in England, where child 
mamages are unknown and early marcuges are 
exceptions it has been found necessary to fix the 
ages below which boys and girls may not marry ” 
It will thus appear that thongh the author 
ID accordance with the thoughtful pabhc 
opinion among Hindus would fix 18 as the 
minimum marriageable age for boys and 16 for 
girls. Yet he out of regard for the suscepti- 
bilities and feelings of the orthodox and 
conservatives and in order to meet their so- 
called religious and coDscientions objections 
and as a first step in legislation affecting 
minimum marriageable ago, has drafted his 
biU QO moderate and non-contentious lines so 
that it might be plain sailing and take the 
line of no resistance or opposition It may 
also bo noticed that the bill does not provide 
any punishment, whafi.oever to the parent or 
guardian who marries the child under age 
It simply declares such marriage invalid 
GoTERMTEiT OprosinoN 
It was undetitood that such a non conten- 
tions and extremely non-contentious and yet 
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re«ponsibl 0 government o£ tbe Chinese 
people 

"No one can predict the course oi the 
conllict between the nationalists and mih 
tarists in China But to all impartial 
observers it is apparent that the Chinese 
people in general are in sympathy with the 
ideals of the Chinese nationalists, and it is 
through the popular sympathy and co 
operation that the forces of the Kuo min tang 
have been so emioently successful in their 
fight against the militarists The nationalist 
army under General Chiang bai Sheb has 
undoubtedly a military genius at its head 
and the rank and file are inspired by the 
ideal of freeing China from the tyranny of 
the Chinese militarists and their foreign 
supporters However the weapon which has 
been most effectively used by the Kuc 
min tang is the weapon of propaganda among 
the people and the soldiers of the enemy 
tanks. The Chinese nationalists have ei 
tensively used the weapon of the general 
stnke and sympathetic mass demonstrations, 
ID then favour have preceded the victorious 
entry of the nationalist army in cities 
like Shanghai Hankow and ^a^klag 

To secure the support of the Chinese 
peop'e the Kuo min tang leaders have used 
their propaganda machines lo the form of 
proclamations o! military officers The 
following issued after the fall of Shanghai 
to nationalist hand , is a typical example 
of it — 

‘‘ahanfibai— ilarch 23 —General Pai Chooc hsi, 
Cornmaodcr cf llio Southern forces in Shanabai 
and Chief of the S(a(t to General Chians kai-Shek 
tho ^uthem Commander in Chief has addressed a 
Iran (esto fo the Chinese people sayinc — 

tor ISO) €isi tr rears the Impenalists under 
the protection of unequal treat es have reduced 
t-hina lo a state of vacsalace. Afte" the revolution 
CT laii the Impenalists continually supplied tho 
, Imperialists mth nfles and {mas, with 
which IMy waged war for the past hfteeo (15) 
xcars On tho one hand tho foregn imperialists 
haio thecked the deiclopment of Chinese education 
Md iLuuitries and on the other han d have secure 
lor ihrmpeUes special privileges. 

uut the Chiiic<:e have awakened and Shaschai 
u c matest con mertial centro m the tar hast 
wiu icixmo net only a strcnc L-aso for CbnJp«o 
Nat cnabsm tut for the world revolution The 
n^e IHoplc most uistirgush howawc tetweea 

atta kicij Imperial sm and fore gners. They must 
*h£i**^ •‘'{V srejH nr destroy their property 
Tit Ti (» tLcodoai ilarch 24 10-7 pa„« 14. 

♦ generally known (in India) 

. 1 ? S’ nationalists, in co-oreration 
with the Indian itTolntioniiils abroad earned 
to rysUniatio propaganda among the Indt&a 


soldiers, and leaflets urging the Indian 
soldiers not to attack the Chinese, striving to 
free their country from foreign oppression, 
but to go back to India to work for the 
freedom of India were circulated among the 
Indian soldiers. Some of the Indians were 
arrested by the British authorities in Shanghai 
for carrying on such subversive propaganda. 
It seems dear that the British authorities 
thought it wise uot to send any more Indno 
soldiers to China, fearing that they might be 
infected with the propaganda which might 
later on spread in the Indian army in India,, 
after the return of the Indian soldiers to 
India from China. 

The Chinese nationalists have earned on 
systematic propaganda among the English 
sailors and soldiers The following is a 
sample of a leaflet widely circulated among 
the British sailors — 

British sailors wo most know that you are 
sent here to fight armless people who are inspired 
by ideals of independence and democracy lou 
are sent here to crush a revolutionary movement 
which struggles acamst militansm io form 
Goitrnme it Bj tie Cinnese People, Of the Chmeso 
People and For ike Chmue People, This is not 

L our busmens Don t isterfero 1 Go back to your 
omes I 

Do not bo looledby your masters the Bntish 
capitalists and their servants your officers and 
admuals. Do away with that damned snpenati 
tious race-hatred. e are your fnends, and have 
more m common with you than you have with 
your own couatrymea of that type who sent you 
Either go back home or join us for tho sake of 
the liberation of all the exploited masses of the 
world and lor the sake of your own liberation 
British sailors you come to Chma at a time 
when a DemocraUc Revolution goes on here You 
are sent to be Henchmen (of the Bntish capitalists) 
against this Revolution Tho Chmeso workers and 
peasants will not stand it. They will put up a 
bitter struggle for their independence and liberty 
Remember tbatl Do not think about us tho Chinese 
toiling masses as about the Chinks whom you 
can slaughter like cattle Those times have 
passed for ever Do not interfero m Our 
iloToluUoa This IS out own alTair The Times 
(I^adonk 24, 1927 

U IS generally expected that factional 
fights among tho Chinese nationalists will be 
soon over and Iho Chinese nationalists under 
tho leadership of General Chiang kai Sbek, 
supported by tho niaiority of Ghtucio 
iDtelkgcnt.ia, merchants, students workers and 
peasants will bo supreme. According to a Pans 
dc«patcb of April 27 to tho Jfiiiichuer 
Ai/esfe Xachnclilcn already tho far sighted 
Chmeso nationalists in Luropo are m accord 
with tlio programme of General Chiang kai 
Sbtk After a mecUog of tho Kuo-min tang 
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party in Purope held in Pans the General 
secretary of the party has made known his 
views officially to the French press to the 
following effect — 

“The Zuo mm tans Party 13 for Ch nese 
“■? ’’liird InteinSS 
followimr the teachings of Kart 
contrary they are trying 
tofnlfil the ideals of the late Dr Sun Tat Sen ^ 
independence of China from 

Ch na ™ propaganda or aclmt es in 

mterestr^ fn li? ^tnmental to Chinese 

Enrooe will Kuo m n tan* Party m 

si"i Ss ft* 

Sof I” ‘ts mleresl of Ho Chmese 

aJ.L*,'"? Bnloinand 

Japoo and Franco will support 
that eipeotaSoo 

SXot „ J ohampiooiuj! Sonet Kussian 

Lnonr'kft’?''/ “ ‘"'"S” I> » 

mioSf 1 ^ ® Bcitaio and America 

'k® Oorornment of 
tk! aiequatcl7 the Bolshevists secured 

Ros^^'^s! 1**1'^ l“r control of 

Knssia Similatlr if the moderate element of 

Ch.ao. nationalists led by General 

thian„ kai Shet be not supported by the 
Britain and the Hnited 
ub1,b f B®®® governments follow the 
tried ‘"tervonliou in Chini as they 
Ss n! atrangtheu the 

Jadioals.' “"‘1 •>■» Ohiaeso 

Coowf!',*’ ®P®n ®®®‘’ct that, Jlr 

adont nn pvernment is not anxious to 

the^* coercive measures against 

demand^ nationalists, to enforce the 

moni ro to the Hankow Gorern Mc\ich GERiUNT 

ment regarding the Nanting aflaiis. The Ifo, , ,S2T. 
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Amcncan government will prefer that Chiau» 
bu Shet overthrows the Hantow Govern" 
ment and follows a pro American foreign 

hUllflf Shek has provfd 

himself to be a diplomat as well as a 
military genius The Powers parlioulatly 
Britain and America have been very loud 
,,®'““®®® ualionalisls on the 
preteit that they were tools of the Soviet 
Government in Russia and thus enemTes of 
^w and order By taking steps to free the 
Kuo min tang Party from the control of tho 
Chinese radicals and Russian infloence he 
sfeps to test American friendship 

t£?Raldm°“S^ 'J®®l“rafions of 

the Baldwin Government General Ohiangs 
victory over the radicals will mean that fh! 

former will be able to demand e™s“r2o 

treatment from the Powers i 

Amcnca and Britain General Ohmng £s 
that for fho success of tho nationalist canse 
it IS necessary that the n.tion.S must 
avoid in every possible way foreign iSer' 
venhon in China If through General 
Cbiangs sagacity the Chinese natSsls 

S.ro wd7b““™ "Hymauro Ihit 

uere will be no loferrentiou against the 

f”'*. '’»■ n"'® P®''®'® ‘®" the 

fKsS;'rtcT“eifn"^5r.f.ste 

mMch^w^rf^PeUng 

The falure of the Chinese nationalist 
«use depends larply if not entirely opon 
the termination of the Chinese CitiI War 
It IS needless to say that tha 
nationalists will not sacrifice the fanda^meoSl 
principles of their programme to 

international support or ®S ?ecnre w?"®® 
with the mUitansts and 1? is to h. 

near future tho object of’^thf 
Chinese Reyolntion will be fnlfiuld 
He victory of the Chinese oatioStlaolf 


(Omcluded) 
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Toda? the Chinese nationalists are fight 
iDg against foreign imperialists Chinese 
militarists and commnnists Thus China is 
not only passing through a tremendous 
revolution but is torn with civil wars and 
factional fights Foreign imperialists profess 
to be fnendly to China, but claim that as 
long as China is under the gnp of civil war 
and there is no stable government to deal 
with they cannot make any concession to 
China in the form of revision of the un 
equal treaties , on the contrary they most 
use force if necessary to protect the lives 
and property of their nationals in China 
enjoying the benefits from the onequal 
treaties to the disadvantage of the Chioeao 
Among the foreign powers it is now quite 
clear that Great Britain supported by 
Amenca, IS bent upon demonstration of force 
Tidatioa of all practices of 
nonS^^’r?*^! Today there are over 
30000 British soldiera and marines field 
artillery and five sqnadrons of British air 
forces and a powerfnl section of the British 
Chmese territorial jansdicUon 
than 

that of Lloyd Georges Turkish policy Lloyd 
nationalists 

Lni /j® H'^'^er^hip of Kemal Pasha con 
ceutrated a large British fleet and forces 
^d called npon the British dominions as 
well as Franco and Italy to side with Brilaio 
eallant fight to destroy the last 
Empire and to 
tlJet „n?n^r‘2 powerful British 

‘3 seeking the 

co operation of Powers to uphold Bntisb 
0^ Turkey 

trance and Italy did not support Great 
Jsls^m Russia aided the Turkish national 
ai harf^ » Britain to save her 

uSh o^f T initiative to sign the 

Lausanne and thus recflf^i7« fnii 

csiiRo of caj itulations similarly Bntam 
"““i* *l>at Japan a”d 
)Sm bnt" ? unn.ll.nK to s,do nitl. 

1 . T ‘n '“i >lio Chinese 

tl "““f <» folio ' tto PoLy 

J*1 >0. Huklr ‘■''“J*” 

‘1 Rtiluto and Lhin^ Italy as a matter 
..<o.a. „n,.n„n.y 


and Amenca is following the carefully 
defined opportunist policy of bullying China 
m CO operation with Britain and at the 
same time avoiding any commitment to an 
aggressive and coercive policy against the 
Chine“6 nationalists It is well known and 
apparent to all who are carefully observant 
of Bnhsh policy in the Orient that the 
Baldwin Government is making a show of 
force towards the Chinese nationalists to 
please the die hards and at the same time 
has been finimg a way towards peaceful 
settlement with the Chinese to please the 
British merchants who are suffering tremen 
dously from loss of business due to boy 
cott of British goods and the openly hostile 
attitude of the Chinese nationalists against 
all forms of British interests in China. An 
important section of the British Labor Party 
and Trade Union Congress is also opposed 
to the British imperialist policy in China as 
IS evident from the following resolution 
adopted by the Trade Union Congress on 
April 28 192? 


It 13 contended that the great naval railitary 
and air forces now concentrate m China const ( ite 
an immeiate danger to world peace The 
signatories urge immHiiate withdrawal of au 
British armed forces from China. We further 
orgo support for the demands of British Laboar 
that the privileges w tong from China by war shall 
be renounced includiDg extra territoriality foreign 
patrol of the mantitne customs and foreign 
bettiemeots and concessions 

The British Labo ir movement has welcomed 
the awakening of the Bostem races, who Lave In. a 
the great reserve army for capitalist eiploitatioa 
and has denounced the exploitation of Chinese 
•*bonr particularly of women and djildren realizing 
that low Mid labour in China means depressed 
wagjM and employment m Bntam 

The Bnti h work*. -3 are faced by a Govern^ 
ment measure designed to destroy the power of 
the Bntish Labour movement. It is, Uierefore 
important that the British workers should unite to 
atop the war in China by every means m their 
P^'^^snd give their whole-hearted support to 
mo Cnmeso Nationalist raoveraent which is 
developing trado unionism for the proteebon of 
tho Chineso workers 

It 13 the same covernmeat. animated by the 
samo motive which is attempting to destroy the 
nard won lit>ertio3 of the Bntish trado union move- 
ment and waging war against the ChincsO 
workers. 

—Times ervondon) April 29 1927 


'ks tho Government of I !oyd Oeorgo had 
to RiTo Up its Turkish advonturo so it is a 
forefacno conclusion that tha British Govern 
meat, uole 3 something unforeseen luipeas, 
will not follow tho policy of carrying oj war 
against China without full support from 
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other powers, parhcolarly Amenca, and may 
eren take diplomabc steps to lead a conference 
m favor of restoration of Chinese sovereign 
nghts. This will come, as soon as the 
British feel that the Chinese nationalists are 
gaining in power in their struggle against the 
Chinese mihtansU and coramnnists It is 
needless to say that Britain and America 
cannot aiTord to follow an aggressive policy 
towards China while Japan is following the 
policy of "enlightened peace towards China” 
and thus conqnenng Chinese market for the 
benefit of Japanese commerce and possibly 
for a Chino Japanese nnderstanding The 
British Government had to change its Torkish 
policy because of the international situation 
and a United Turkey under the much de- 
nonneed Turkish leader Kemal Pasha. So tf 
the Chinese can present a united front, owing 
to the particularly favorable internationid 
sitnation, Britain will have to deal with the 
Chinese nabonalists on their terms, and China 
like Japan and Turkey, will be freed from 
foreign domination 


VI 

Civil War ID China is a menace to the 
cause of Chinese nationalism , becaose to 
the face of foreign intervention the Chinese 
nationalists are forced to concentrate their 
energy to combat civil wars and factional 
fights. As long as Civil War will prevent 
China from presenting a united front agaiost 
the foreign imperialists, there is no reason 
to expect that the Chinese people will be 
able to reap the full benefit of the Chinese 
Revolution 

Civil War in China is not due to ‘comma 
nalism or religions fanaticism, ’ but it is a 
fight for power between the militarists, 
nationali'ts and communists The militarists, 
*‘k e General Chang Tso Lin, the llanchnnan 
War Lord and the Dictator of the Northern 
Government at Peking, the poet General Wu 
Pei Fu and their adherents are opposed to 
the nationalist forces. The Chinese War 
Lo^ , like the Chinese nationalists, profess 
to be patriotic and believe that they are 
anxious to bring about a united China, free 
from foreign control They believe that this 
can be accomplished through their leadership, 
which really means by the establishment of 
dictatorship and militarism The Chinese 
Militarists do not believe in the so-called 
democratic form of government, and they 
-are opposed to the nationali'-ts as radicals. 


To the Chinese Communists, who are led by 
the Soviet agents, the Chinese nationalists 
are not radical enough in their external and 
internal policies The Chinese Communists 
want to abrogate all the existing unequal 
treaties and ignore all unjust foreign rights 
in China, even if they are guaranteed by 
the existing treaties They want to establish 
a Government in China, following the 
example of Rnssia, which will be dominated 
by so-called peasants and workers However, 
the^ Chinese Coramnnists class themselves 
as “rear’ Chinese nationalists and opposed 
to all militansts 


All the Chinese nationalist factions are 
supposed to be following the path mapped 
oat by the late Dr Sun Tat Sen They are 
at present divided into four distinct groups 
(1) Those who are following the so called 
Christian General Feng, who, with bis army, 
IS now m ^o^th-western China, biding his 
time to take the leadership Feng is friendly 
to Soviet Rnssia and recently visited Moscow 
where bis son is studying m the Sun Tat 
Sen University, established by the Sonet 
OovemmeDt. which is directed by 31 Radek 
0) The Chinese nationalist group who 
belong to the extreme left and have establish- 
ed their government at Hankow and who are 
supposed to be following the communist 
trend, dictated by Soviet Russian advisors 
like iL Borodin and others. (3) The moderate 
Chinese nationaJiste, under the leademhin 
of General Chiang kai Shek who have 
established a new nationalist Government at 
Nanking Cbiaog kai Shek is opposed to the 
communists within the nationalist rank and 
u determined to free the Chinese naUonalist 
Party— Ruo-min tang party— from the com- 
munist iDflnence and is actually carryio-^ on 
war against the Hankow Government.'* (4) 
The Dalionahsl Government of Canton which 
h.5 declared Its icdcpeodnice Of all MbonalS 
groops, particularly the Hankow md NsntTnr- 
OovemmenU, 

Ida Chiae^a oahondisU believe thjt 
militan^m or autocratic rule nf 
provincial War Lords, seeking to 
tlieit own power for pereonid gam and S 
tige, IS the trne caa«6 of the vtpspm ' 
in China. Chine«o nationalists 
immediate abolition of military popc, 
for provinces and establishment nf 
form of government, m * " 


government, m whirh w ® 
anthonty should be sab-«erTieni 
power, which in turn must re,.. “ 
will of the people, expressed 



[LEGISLATION, RE THE MINIMUM MARRIAGEABLE AGE 

By JYOTI SWARUP GUPIA 
Vahl, High Court, Allahabad 


Pkesent Position with Ri^aPiCT to Eirl^ 
llAEnUOLS 

a 1 tiny little tot embarking on the 
/\ UDchartered seas of matrimony with- 
out any knowledge of her destination 
or destiny — at an age when her little sister 
in the "West is still in the kindergarten.” How 
true this description of an Indian girl wife 
by the Illustrated Times of India, yet how 
sad and heart rending especially when 
one looks to the simple child like looks of 
an innocent prey to social tyranny and un- 
fonnded religious bogey And yet this is 
not a solitary instance in th<- fair and hoary 
land of India. This is a normal feature of 
an ordinary Indian family The Census 
Report for 1021 points out that ‘the marriage 
of girls at an age when they are still 
children is a custom common among the 
Hindus" The Census Report of lOLl recorded 
that infant marriages are both customary 


and common, the average age for marriage 
being 8—12” It went on to say that ‘the 
marriage before the age of ten was most 
prevalent m Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Baroda, 
Central India tract aud Hyderabad It records 
a custom of marriage performed of children 
even before they are born ’ The following 
tables, taken from the Census Report for 
1921 will show at a glance the seriousness of 
the cancer that is poisoining our entire 
social system 

Tabu shouing the proportion of unmarried, 
married and loidowed per 1,000 of each sex 
tn India 


Ago 


Unmarned Married Widowed 

Males— hemales Males— Females Males— Ferns 


05 

991 

983 

6 

11 

— 

1 

5 10 

9CC 

907 

82 

88 

2 

5 

10-15 

819 

601 

116 

882 

5 

17 

15 20 

637 

188 

298 

771 

15 

41 

20-25 

402 

51 

564 

877 

34 

72 


Table shoicing the total population and the number of married and lotdoited of each 
sex at different age periods 


Age 

Population 



Persons 

Males 

Pemates 

oli 

3n3’>0442 

162 081 278 

153269164 

O-l 

') ’37 210 

4G33721 

4o08483 

1 2 

4^3794J 

2 38 303 

2 209.5..2 

2 3 

7CiGG0Q 

3 729 731 

3 040 870 

3-4 

01 ...184 

4300 005 

4704 4S9 

4-r> 

0 010 in'-, 

4 197 »0l 

4/H52 204 

Total 0-5 t9r',(j4l0 

10 484 SOI 

20171609 

10 

4G747 3S8 

2381G133 

2’ 901 Zo^ 

lO-l') 

3G741.&.2 

20 171326 

10 J70.526 

15-20 

.GIUSJO 

ncissu 

12 490 OCO 

20-2a 

-G OOG 102 

12 50382’ 

13o02 283 


Ato tho Bsurcs in tho last four columns 
Uut blood curdling, hcait rending such os 
will raise tho hair ol the most hard headed 
coQsctvatiTo and tho wor t bureaucrat? The 
total number of girls marntd before ten is 
oTtr twenty two lacs and of widows o»ct 
ono lac eevcDlctn thoosaud * 

Kciurt procttls to say that “infaDt and 
cbiU loatriageU suU provaleot, but there is 
etidcncQ to tl 0 T that the 8i,o of marriago 


Mamed Widowed 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

71057 754 

71,593 131 

10 338 392 

26834 838 

6921 

9 0G0 

355 

759 

6637 

11595 

378 

612 

16434 

32197 

9->9 

1600 

28 935 

00 7'>5 

1 028 

3 475 

51607 

164 8o0 

3 161 

8093 

110 684 

218 163 

6 481 

loIiO 

7^7405 

2010C37 

10 o79 

102 293 

2344006 

C 3.30 207 

100 304 

2i91’4 

1077100 

063a.340 

103 273 

517 893 

7 03a 997 

113W3)20 

4 >2,723 

9GGG17 


IS iQcreasiog especially in the caso of moles 
Only lu the most advanced classes is there 
any tendency lot tho ago of matriago after 
puberty to increase.” 

Thus tho Census Report rightly observes 
that “thcro is liUlo evidence m tho Census 
0garc3 to suggest that the practice (of early 
marriages) is dyiog out” Under theso 
circuiusta tecs if tho wound is allowed to 
take Its own tune to heal, tho poison will 
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spread m all parts of our system there wjR 
be no resisting power left m ns all the limbs 
of oar social system will cease tofuactioo and 
we shall all collapse much before the time 
comes — il it comes at all when child marriages 
will be abolished. We can ill afford to be 
silent spectators to the ram of oar race Like 
prudent sargeons let us apply the sharp 
knife of a legislative enactment and powerful 
propaganda 

The Two Bills 

In order to pot a stop to this suicidal 
policy of early marriages Dr Sir Han 
Singh Gour — the indomitable fighter for 
social reform tbrongh legislation and Mr 
Har Bilas Satda have intioduced Bills \n the 
Legislative Assembly Under the terms of 
Section 375 of the Indian Penal Code any 
person who has seznal intercoarse with his 
wife under thirteen years of age is guilty 
of rape and is puniabable with imprisoomeut 
which may extend to teo years and also 
with fine Sir Han seeks to raise the age 
to foatieen 

According to the Hindu Child 3Iamage 
Bill of Mr Har Bilas Sarda no marriage 
of a Emda girl under twelve yeata ol age 
OE of a Hindu boy under fifteen years will 
be lofid (S S 3 and 4) The mamage of a 
Hindu gill between the age of 11 years 
will be valid if her guardian obtains a 
license from the District Magistrate of the 
place where the girl ordinarily resides autho 
rising or permitting such marnage (85) The 
Magistrate shall grant a license to tbe 
gnardian who files a written application with 
an afiidavit swearing to the fact that tbe 
gill has completed hex eleventh year and 
that the guardian conscientiously believes that 
the tenets of the religion which tbe girl 
professes enjoin that the girls should not bo 
kept namarned any longer 

The statement of objects and reasons 
attached to the bill says 

1 The object of the Bill is two-fold The 
mam olject by declanns invalid the marruges 
of (orls below 12 rears of ase is to put a stop 
to such girls becoming widows The second object, 
by layiBs down the muumum marriageable ages 
of boys and girls u to prevent, so far as may be 
their physical and moral detenoiation by removincr 
a pnncipal obstacle to their pbyacal and mentat 
develo^ent 

The deplorable feature of the situation 
however is that the mijontj of these child widows 
are pTcveuted by H ndn custom and nsSKO from 
re-marryiDfr Such a lamentable sta^e of afiaiis 
exists in DO country civilised or onavilised la the 

19-3 


worid. And it is high fimo that.the law came to 
the assistance of the*e helpless nctims of social 
customs which whatever th^ir otigm or juati 
ficatum IQ old days, arc admittedly out of date and 
are the source of untold misery and harm at the 
present time 

3 According to the Brahmans the most 
ancient and the most authontative book containing 
the laws of the Iliadus the minimum marnaseable 
age of man is 24 and of ivoman '6 And if the 
welf^ of the girl were the , only consideration in 
fixing the age the law should hx 16 as the 
miin mtim age for the valid mamage of a giH But 
amongst Hindus there arc people who hold tlte 
belief that a girl should not remam unmarried 
after she attains puberty And as m this ojuntry 
some girls attain puberty at an age as early as 
12 lha Bill fixes 1*’ as the mmimnm age for the 
valid mainage of a Hindu girl 

4. In order however to make tbe Bill accept 
able to the most conservative Hindu opinion 
provision 19 made in the Bill that for conscientious 
re^ns (he marriage of a Hindu girl would be 

E rrmissiUe even when she is 11 years old No 
indo Sastra enjoins marriage of a girl before she 
attains puberty and the time has amved and 
public opinion sufficiently developed when the 
first step towards the accomplishment of tbe social 
tefom so secessary for the removal of a great 
UDOstice to Its helpless victims and so essential 
to the interests of a large part of humanity should 
be taken by enacting a law declaring invalid the 
marriages of girls below 11 years of age 

5 bVith regard to boys the Sastros do not 
eniout marnage at a pariicular age. Thoughtful 
pnblic opinion amongst Hindus wonld fix 18 os the 
mmimum marnageable age for a boy But as 
some classes of Hindus would regard such 
legislation as too drasho. the £ 11 takes the line 
of least resistance by providing 15 years as the 
age, below which the marnage of a Hindo boy 
shall be invalid Even m EoglaDd where child 
mamages are unknown and early marriages are 
exceptions it has been found necessary to fix the 
ages below which boys and girls may not many " 
It will thus appeal that though the author 
lo accordance with the thoughtful public 
opinion among Hindus would ux 18 as the 
minimum marriageable age for boys and 16 for 
girls. Yet he out of regard for the suscepti 
bilities and feelings of tbe orthodox and 
cooservatives and jo order to meet their so 
called religious and conscientions objections 
and as a first step m legislation affecting 
minimum marriageable age has drafted bis 
bill on moderate and non contentious hoes so 
that it might be plain sailing and take the 
line of DO resistance or opposition It may 
also he noticed that tbe bill does not provide 
any punishment, whaUoever to the patent or 
guardian wbo mames the child under age 
It simply declares sneh marriage invalid 
GoTI:RMIE^T Opposition 
It was understood that such a non conten 
tioos and extremely non contentious and yet 
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1 All affaire of the state sbaU be decided by sabiects ever united m loyalty and fiUl 

pnblii, discnssioQ piety, have from generation W generation 

2 Both rulere and mled shall unite for the illustrated the beauty thereof This is tne 

advancement of the national interests edory of the fundamental character of unr 

3 All the peopio shall be given opportunity to Empire, and hermn also lies the source of uor 

satisfy their legitimate desires education Te. Our Subjec s, be filial to your 

4 All customs of former times shall be abolish- parente affectionate to your brothers ana sisters 

cd and jnsticeand nghteousness shall regulate all as husbands and wives be harmonious as fnenas 
actions true beat yoiraelves in modesty an! moaeration 

'i And Vnoiv ledge shall be sought for far and extend your benevolence to all pursue l^rDin= 
wide and thus will the foundation of the Imperial and cultivate arts, and thereby develop intellectual 
policy be greatly strengthened. faculties and perfect moral powers furthermore 

I _ i A ‘'n, I. advance public good and promote common interests 

The last mentioned that knowledge shall always rcapect the Constitution and observe the 
be sought for far and wide” has constituted laws should emergency arise, offer youreelves 
the basic factor m the foundation of the courageously to the State and thus guai-d ana 
modem educal.on pohcy of Japan In “T”' 

obedience to this proclamation the government Our good and faithful subjects but render 

took tbo necessary measures to improve the lUosinous the beat traditions of your fore- 


social and political systems and institutions 
after the most enlightened models and the 
work in education received the greatest 
share of attention 

Four years later, in 1872 (fifth year of 
Mei}', auother Imperial Edict was issued 
coneermng universal education, which 
contains this interesting statement 

Ilrnccforward education shall ho so diffused 


fathers 

* The way here set forth is indeed the teaching 
bequeathed by Our Imperial Ancestors to bo 
observed alike by Their Descendants and Subject^ 
infallible for all ages and true m all places It « 
Our wuh to lay it to heart in all reverence in 
cosamoa with sou Out subjects that we may au 
thus allam to the same ■virtue” . , 

The dOlh day of the lOth month of the 23ro 
year of Meiji 


SS I” ke sepp that the .d.|la 

lam'ls no: a Umilv with -vn ignorant memhcT coutatued tu \t are mostly tutVaeucea oy tue 
rcgarilloss of cla-ss. If a child male or femMo docs teachiog» of Buddhism and Confocianism, and 
guardian is at the same time we find the best principles 


rcbpon. iblo for such neglect 

A largo nurober of scholars and students 
were «cot abroad to stndy the system of 
education in arts, sc enccs, and tochnical 
knowledge in different countries in Ruropo 
and Anicnca And with the newly acquired 
knowledge of tbc»o students tbo Japanese 
educational policies nod principles aud all 
activities of national life have been so roouldod 
as to meet tho requirements of the changed 
conditions. During Iho early Meiji era a 
large number of foreign scholars and technical 
experts were engsged by the Japanese 
Government to avsut in the reconstruction 
of tho national lita But it is quite evident 
that very few of them remain m tho somco 
today, for .Tapanc'-o themselves arc filling 
the positions foimoily held by tho foreign 
scholars and experts, 

Tlie fundamental ideals of cdncatioo la 
Japan can bot bo understood from the 
IiDt>cna\ Uc-crli'l on Ihlncation which was 
iKvucd In the year ISIO Ml tho children 
ate rtquticJ to commit this rescript to 
nic’iory V trsnslaiion of U read* 


of the Occidental educational ayatom embodied 
in iL 

It will afford much interest to look into 
Uio system of educational administration in 
Japan The department of education is on 
an equal basis with other departments lod 
IS under tbo direct control of tbo national 
governiDcnt. Tho minister of education has 
charge of all matters relating to education, 
literature, arts, and religion of the country 
Tho general policy of education is decided 
by the department , however, the rainagcmoaj 
of tho schools 13 left partly with tbo local 
public bodies UQdi,r tho system of com- 
pulsory education, nil children at tho ago of 
SIX, are onterod in tho first grade of tho 
primary schools for a six years’ course. 
After graduating from tho primary schools 
some of them enter tho higher primary 
schools for a two years’ course. Ilonorer, 
tho boya generally cater middle schools for 
a five year^’ course, and tho girls enter girU’ 
high seboola far a four ot fire years' course 
After that three years aro further required 
to complete tho work lu tho higher schools 


“Our*!? l-'-fiU Aa.’.'^ra hav« (oeaiM Oor compete In tho 

Vrcii-c ca a t i‘i» t^oij aaj cvcrlAtUc,; aal } tro eniraaco examinations for colleg'»5 and 
ant 'iRilr lavUaOvl wrt Oar nolvcrsiUci I’timary cducaUon lu Japan vs 
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{HToa m clcrrentary schjoh aoJ coattBaa^ioo 
«h></l* ntc B'larj oUucjtioa la tniJJIa 
sch^U I r boy* ani m Rul* high jch>U 
Ivr guli aQi t^Qtca] Kchools of ko dJ 
fcraJo aaJ htshec ciacili n ia tha hijNec 
scho !* c U''„ -• sad Q3iver>ttjcA lor tf i 
trsiain^ uf ttschin (hero arc normal schooli 
for l:>tb m«a an! vfi t<'n for tha tralnin; 
of rQ>-a of bavtn''>y and other rocatioa* thire 
It a nuiabvr of vocational and UcNaicol 
schooli 

S atMti-** conoiled by the Pduotioo 
Departmi'nl la I <il shiv* that thero ««ro 
■11S'’0 s hooli Of thojo 71 aro R>t«m*ncn! 
iattitiitioat. sad )1 Sdl e Uhlufed anl asio 
tamed by bcal bodiev T*i**fp 'ver» alo 
1 'iO pnrato school* sod - 0^7' tevlcr*. 
Tlio cntirn (nrolfficnl of (Upili and stidenti 
vrat lOtTj^'kt (Tl 0 popuUt! n of fapao in 
1021 waa Wi^TOuO) VccnrJioj to tb® 
cental taken by the Rorpmneflt at th* end 
of March I02t thrro wer« 4*33t'“0 bny*. 
anl J jtuli. a t tal of I00v03> 

childrca of school a^e that i« fr)m •!< to 
twclro ycam. Oat of tte«o chillrpo 9>'*0 
per cent of boy# and -OOl per cent of cirU 
—sicraKo 0917 percent are rc,i*tonvi m 
‘chooli. Taking theno figurci into can 
slderaltcn it cannot but bo rockanpd that 
the comjuJiofy system of priroary oducati o 
IS a pbeaoncnal suecc t m Japan f ren llio».o 
kmcnean and luroirPan countries which 
boast of poiscaaing highly derchtej elucalion 
cannot compaio with Japan in tl >» viaso of 
education If thero i* indeed any country 
m)ro thoroughgoing than Japan in tio 
education of its children it mil bo tho 
Scandinavian countnet On ono occasion 
dnneg a \koild C nfcTcnco on 1 ducation 
i cld in San Irancisco some years ago a Udy 
from Norway said that 100 per cent of tlcir 
children wero educated 

The fgurts fjuotcJ aboro clonucntly show 
how much Iho Japancio (coplo are InteTcatod 
m the education of cl ildrcn and young 
peoflo Tho dcs ro of tho common masses 
of tie country — loth tho jartnls and nlso 
the young peopio themselves— for higher 
cducatim cannot bo met by tho autbonitos 
of tho department Tho *ad fcaturo of tbo 
educational situation in Japan today » liio 


W 

fac* that tho government citnol build an 
adeiustd number of uch^oK owing to lac*: 
of (and*. t> taVo car® of tbo va.>tl> increa^iBg 
auinli.r of itudca's who seek hul vr education 
Oaa of I**® Rio>t di Lcult problem* Jajan 
iiai I 'tn enJearonng to iiotro during tha 
last fifty years is her overt oputaiiou '''‘lb * 
limited area of land Iha ectiro urea of 
Japan proper is no larger than Uie bta*e of 
Califorma. Jai«i bung a country uf volcanic 
formatton t^a {roportion of arable laud is 
aery small Only lu (cr i.<.al of tho cstiro 
land is produe irn tlout live and i half 
miliioa familiii r Ihiity million pes pie 
which is roughly half of tho pot ulation 
cultivate tiflitn intlll n Bcrei a littlo kas 
than thru® acte* (w r family, and bolt an acre 
per individual Iluring tho la&t hr® years 
tlopopuUti Q of Jntao las iucrcaud tlirio 
million and a half Tho farm lands for 
cultivation in Ja{an i roper arm almrsit 
oshau ted while tl e incrcaso in the 

papulation ii aim it uuconirollablo. The 
natural rusuutcei of (ho country are very 
poir tnder iti>9 advtr*® coaditi ns Jspaa 
today fact! a m v proble n in tho re catablivh 
Rient o| her national tconomie status 

It la an intcrivting fact to note that (ho 
tnitrd States las had much to dl with He 
pnro tion of iduealion in Jaian Ono of 
the notcvrotUiy things which tho American 
nivviocianes lave dune In (ho tald of 
education has been tho cocourageim at of 
education tor women V number uf mission 
schooU lave Lieu raitciall) built for tho 
education of Japaneao wumi.n and they have 
produced many eminent leaden in (lio 
educatlonni iicid as well as in social work 
It is recorded In tlio history uf iducatioo 
in Jai an that an rmlnciit scliolar from tl o 
UnlUd States In tl o ] erii n of Dr David 
Murry was engaged as an alviscr to tho 
Minister of I-ducatlun from lb75 is07 

Through the old of education only can a 
nation make | rogrcHS and bring to tho pcoilo 
a fullor rializatiun of life Ihrougli tho aid 
of education tho aJrancernent of humankind 
U roads jos'^blc and at tho hatno time 
intomational pcaco nnd unity whicli is so 
much talked about today can bo Lstablishcd 
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highly beneficial measure would be welcomed 
by Gorernmeat and would meet with no 
opposition whatsoever from it but its attitude 
has staggered us all 

The Assembly has established a convention 
that it will not oppose the mere introduction 
of a bill Bound by this convention the 
Home member did not — he could not oppose 
the introdnction of this Bill but he could 
not restrain himself and laid the ga ntlet at 
the feet of the Health Maternity and Child 
welfare workers the doctors and the social 
reformer by saying that he would oppose it 
at all future stages It is very unfortunate 
that the Government has taken a very hostile 
attitude to the raising of the age of consent 
and the marriageable age since the question 
was first mooted in 1921 in the League of 
Nations on the question of traffic in white 
girls Is it not very strange that a Govern 
ment which is very fond of proclaiming that 
it IS the «ia bap of the dumb Indians should 
actively and consistently oppose all attempts 
to improve a pernicious practice which is 
cutting the ground from under their very 
It IS not very curious that Englishmen 
with all their proud feelings of respect for 
womanhood should not only connive but be 
jctively participating in bringing about uo 
told misery which is the necessary consequence 
of early marriages ? 

May I also bring to the Government s 
notice the following reply which was given 
to an interpellation in the Legislative Assembly 
only a few days after its inauguration 


_ -3 Lala Girdhan Lai Agarwala Do the 
uovernment intend to undertake legislation 
forbidding mamage of g rls before the age o! 11 
and that of boys before the age of 14 ? 

^ OBonnel The answer is lo the 

° Qo^emment consider that under present 

of fand which 

customs and 

the^m n® Preferable that 

should be talon by non officials 
o?Vnl''r rLof^slative Assem® 

i^voa cs VOL L P 133 for 1 th iebruary 1921 

•u whole length of saying 

.L .L ® of Oovernmentil policy by 

the then Homo Secretary clearly shows that 
^ongh the QovetnmeDt at that time was 
opposed lo taVo 1 10 imUalivo m this matte 
to sS ““‘“"PWol to offer any opposition 

ooS ■' “““‘t't >’? » “»■> 

preMr°od >» oo official doonmenl 
prepared at considerable expense to the tax 
payor nnder the direct control and sn^^ 


Vision of a member of its own steel frame 
The Government cannot lightly ignore the 
facts figures aud conclusions drawn in it 
This 18 why I have taken care to quote from 
it It observes 

It IS difficult to gauge to what extent the 
statutory sanction contributes to the fall m the 
number of infant marriages but as was remarked 
by my predecessor the indirect effect on pablic 
opntouofa definite attitude of the state towards 
the practice cannot but be beneficial 

Might I also tell the Law officers of the 
Government that the marital tie carries with 
it the conjugal right for the husband to the 
immediate society of the wife Goder the 
general principles of marriage laws and the 
laws of all civilized countries a wife cannot 
refusetolive with herhusband Thecourts will 
always give a decree for the restitution of 
conjugal rights if even a child wife refuses 
to live with her husband Now section 375 
of the Indian Penal Code threatens to send 
the husband to jail for 10 years if he has 
access to bis wife under 13 years of age It 
therefore follows as a logical consequence 
that the minimum marriageable ago should 
be tbe same as the age m this section 
There is no fun in allowing a man to assume 
by law a certain status viz of husband which 
carries with it certain rights viz to the society 
of the wife and yet sending him to jail if he 
avails himself of those rights 

Bbaratpur Mysore and Baroda States 
have laws forbidding marriages below certiin 
years China has passed a law forbidding 
marnages of girls below 16 and of boys 
below 18 Many European countries have 
minimum marriageable age laws though tbe 
iDStitutioQ of early marriage is unknown to 
them What then is there to prevent our 
Legislature from passing such a measure ’ 
what 13 there for the Government to oppose 
this bill ? Is it its alien nature cussedness 
disregard for the welfare of the Hindus or 
something else ? If we are denied political 
reforms can wo also not have social reforms 
till the system of present Government lasts? 
Is it not its imperative duty to pass this 
bill as it passed the Suteo Abolition Act or 
lUo Widow Re marriage Act ? Would it not be 
ttus preventing over thirty lacs of children 
becoming girl wives and over two lacs of 
lonoccnt temples of God becoming widows 
before they enter their teens The least that 
the Government can do is to sit silont and 
leave the question to the vote of the Umdn 
members in the Assemblj 



EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN JAPAN 


AdVA>CED PLCLIC OPIMO^ 

While condemniDg the practice of early 
•wifehood and tnotheihood in bis bowk, 
Tubeicolosis in India, Lankester meets the 
argoment that a warm climate favours 
pTecosit> and that girls in India develop at 
an earlier age than m more temperate 
climates thus 

Iict even aa much as two years be conceded 
and m place of 18 years which may be reckmied 
as the lower linntins age in ordinary cases of 
marnage m, the west let IG years be the whi^ 
popular opinion shall regard as the normal one for 
mamaae m this oounlry The result would be an 
mcrnculabte gam m the health of women of India 
and also in that of the children whom they bear ’ 
Following this advice the advanced social 
reformer would do well to keep m mind 
that 16 and 18 should be the minimum 


marriageable age for girls and boys respective- 
ly Let him move amendments to this bill 
to raise the age to this ideal or at least to 
14 for girls and 16 for boys and also for the 
addition of a clause which would penalise 
the parent or guardian who violates the law 
But if be fails in bis amendments let him 
accept the present hill as a first step 
towards legislation providing a minimum ago 
for marmges Let the Health, Maternity and 
Child welfare organisations, the Hindu Sabha, 
the Arya Samaj, the Women’s Associatiou 
under the able leadership of Mrs Cousins 
and the Mohila Sainiiis and other social bodies 
all work incessantly till they have seen this 
bill in its present or improved form and also 
the amending bill of Sir Hari Singh Qour 
placed on the statute book 


EDUOATIONAL PROGRESS IN JAPAN 


Bt T K. VADIVELU 


W ITH the restoraboQ o! the Mikado 
(Emperor) to bu legitimate rights as 
the snpreme ruler in 18GS commences 
the sew era of Modem Japan The viait of 
the American Expeditionary Squadron under 
the command of Commodore Ferry in 1853 
marked an epochal change in the history of 
Modem Japan, with the result that (he 
country was gradually led into closer associa- 
hou with the western world. For the previous 
three hundred years the actual administrative 
power of the country had rested with the 
Sbognn (fendallord) But with the restoration 
of the emperor the entire system of national 
h5e in polibcs, social order, and educational 
policies underwent radical reform 

The early history of Japan was mostly 
influenced by Chinese cullure. 'The teachings 
of Buddhism and Confucianism coostitut^ 
the basic factors in the development of Chineso 
civilization The introduction of Confucianism 
into Japan dates back to 285 A D when Warn 
was invited to the Mikados court. Buddhism 
was introduced about the middle of the sixth 
century of the Christian era. Durmc this 
period frequent exchange of visits of pnests 
and students took place between Japan and 
China and Korea. 


The Nara epoch covered the eighth century 
followed by the Heian epoch which continued 
until the twelfth century Art and literature 
flourished during these epochs This period 
ushered in an era of military rule marked 
by tbecoutinuons rising and falling of different 
ruling bouses This may be called the dart 
age ID Japanese history dnnng which time 
education was entirely neglected It was only 
enjoyed by a small group of people nz 
priests, courtiers and other uoq military’ 
people leyasu Tokegawa, the founder of the 
Totugawa Shogunate in 1603 was one of the 
peatest miUtory leaders and statesmen Japan 
has produced Under the remms nf 

edacahon was encontaged As “ SI 
classical *^tudie3 were revived snd ^ ° ^ 
notablo scholars appeared many 

In 1868 His Impenal Maieshr iha i . 
Emperor Meiji promulgated the “fa 
charter oath of flve articles 
lb. Magus Chart! of the JapanSi ^ 
The principles embodied in thw tf.l. 
are of a most radical naSrci\fc 
from the most conservative TanA , 
to the most progressive modern 

bve articles read as follows 



MORE ABOUT SIND 

By NAGENDRAUATH GUPTA 


Toe ‘Sunbeam" 

D uring my stay at Karachi Sir Thomas 
(afterwards Lord) Brassey visited 
India. While he travelled overland m 
the country his yacht, the Sunbeam’, lay 
at anchor in the Karachi harbour Yisitors 
were admitted to inspect the vessel and 
along with some friends I went to see it 
It was a dainty little thing and rested 
lightly on the water like a white sea gulL 
But it was roomy enough inside, luxuriously 
and tastefully famished I was struck by a 
bright brass plate fixed to the door of one 
of the cabins and bearing the inscription 
Mr Gladstones Room” On entering the 
cabin I found it was the library with a 
comfortable brass bed screwed to the floor 
Ur Gladstone bad on one occasion taken a 
sea voyage on medical advice round the 
coast of Scotland and Lord Brassey had 
placed bis beautifal yacht at his disposal 
On the voyage the great statesman had 
occupied the cabin that bore his name The 
brass plate was an acknowledgment of the 
honour that bad been done to the owner of 
the yacht It was a graceful tnbute of 
wealth to greatness. 


Naum BiUAiu Siecab 

Uessrs. Kerr Tarrock A Co had a branch 
of their firm at Karachi and while I was 
^cre Naim Bihan Sircar, the second son of 
Tarrock Chunder Sircar, came to Karachi 
to inspect the office. I had met him 
several times in Calcutta but wo were not 
iDlimate friends. His youngest brother, 
barat was^ a great fnend of mine. At 
Karachi Naim Bihari and 1 became close 
mends and ho used to come to my house 
almost every day and frequently took his 
meals with mo. Naim was a capable man 
of business, and a very frank and modc«t 
man m society After leaving Sind I met 
bin at Ibo Allahabad Congress m 18112, when 
we s ajeU together m the same house and 
luTclltJ ilo.n to CJcutU together I met 
“ Calcutta some years larcr. 
halm liihari - Jlumeipd Coermtssteoi; 


of Calcutta and one of the stalwart twenty- 
eight who resigned their seats as a protest 
against the Uunicipal Act curtailing the 
powers of the Corporation He was- 
appointed Sheriff of Calcutta aud died com- 
paratively young 

Sacred Crocodiles 

A few miles from Karachi there are two 
or three hot springs, though the water is 
not so hot as at Sitatunda, ilonghyr There 
are a few groves of date and cocoanut palms 
near the springs, At a little distance from 
the springs there is a pond into which the 
water flows and which is surrounded by a mud 
waU. In this pond there are a namber of 
crocodiles which are considered sacred and 
are fed by visitors with goat’s meat aod 
mutton The place is called Mungo or 
Hugger (crocodile) Pir No one knows how 
the croci^iles came there, for they are not 
found in the sea and there ate no fresh 
water nvers or lakes m the neighbouihood 
The people in the village near by and the 
roan in charge of the spnngs aud the croci^ 
diles say that the pond was not always walled 
round and formerly the crocodiles used to 
go ont foraging at night and devoured stray 
sheep and goats, and even children were 
sometimes missing Then the village people 
bnilt the wall and the depredations of the 
crocodiles ceased We watched them being 
fed by the visitors who bought legs 
of mutton and lumps of meat and 
threw them to the crocodiles Seemingly 
sluggish and inert these saumns became 
amazingly active as they rushed about and 
fought for the meat There was a huge 
male of a monstrous size which lay apart 
and disdamed to take part in the general 
scramblo and wo soon found out the reason 
Its snout and head were smeared with ver- 
miUion and wo learned that it was wor- 
rtipped as the Raja, or king of the crocodiles. 
Ooo of the keepers took a lump of meat, 
crossed over the wall and fearlessly ap- 
proached the brute, calling out Raja, Raja * 
When the meat was placed in front of it the 
monster made no sign, because it was 
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excessively pampered and overfed The man 
tten actually caught the suout and opened 
the cavernous mouth of the Rija, displaying 
the formidable teeth, took the meat and thrust 
bis band to the elbow and shoved the meat 
down the animal’s throat I It was only 
when the man bad withdrawn his hand that 
the Raja closed its mouth and swallowed 
the meat. It knew the man and was quite 
tame. 

A Detect op lIiaioiiT 

Shortly after my arrival at Karachi I fonod 
that the Siodbis fonnd it diScuIt to 
pronounce my full name, and I found it 
more convenient to retain my surname with 
an initial letter This was a satisfactory 
solntion On the other hand Smdbi names 
sounded very strange to roe I had to come 
into contact with all educated Sindbis and also 
with others who did not speak English. 
When I met a new man for the drst time I of 
coarse, heard his name but forgot it imme> 
diately afterwards on account of tbe unfamiliar 
ity of the sound and form And when t 
saw the same man the nett time I recalled 
his face perfectly well bat the name escaped 
my memory I coold not ask his name again 
for that would look awkward aud I managed 
to make couversation until some one else 
mentioned my visitor's name And this 
developed into a defect of memory and I 
have ever since found it difficult to remember 
new names. Bat this failing does not apply 
to earlier years for I remember perfectly 
names that I heard as a joang boy 

Jla^NbRs am CcsTOUs 
Sind has changed considerably in half a 
centnty though many old customs are 
stiU retained. The large majority of tbe 
people 13 Alahomedaa by conversion 
The Amils and the Bhaibaodhs are in reality 
tho same class of people divided by their 
occupations. The Amds served under the 
Mahomedan rulers known as Mirs and adopt- 
ed Mahomedan ways just as English ways 
are now adopted by many Indians. Among 
the Anuls the men wear at home pyjamas 
and a shirt, and the bead is always covered 
with a small skull cap The Amils are 
generally Nanakpanthis and read the Grantb 
Saheb and recite the Japju The {t&a>ias or 
temples are Sikh Gnrodwaras. There are a 
few Singhs, or followers of Guru Goviod, 


who keep long hair and retain the other 
symbols of the Kbalsa The women also 
wear pyjamas called siitthans, a long shirt 
and a piece of muslin cloth called rao (53) 
to cover the bead. When going out they 
pat on a gown called Peshgir, but Sans are 
now coming into u»e They wore slippers 
into which only two or three toes could be 
thrust in. so that while walking women had 
to drag their feet as the slippers dropped o3 
if the feet were lifted from the ground Of 
the oroaments worn the most fearful were 
the bangles and armlets of ivory, a custom 
borrowed from the women of Marwar These 
bangles were looked upon as a sign of 
wifehood like the vermilliou mark between 
the parted hair and the single thin iron 
bangle in Bengal A nose ring with a ruby 
pendant was also an indication of married 
womanhood in Sind The ear nogs, nsnally 
of silver and gold, were numerous and I 
counted as many as ten io a single ear of a 
little girl Tbe ivory bangles were almost 
an instrument of tortnre for they produced 
discolouration and ulceration of thcrskiu aud 
were taken out only rarely to be washed and 
cleaned These hideous tbmgs have now 
gone ont of use \Yheo roy wife first went 
to Hyderabad. Sind, where she stayed at the 
bouse of Navabat and Htranand, she was 
invited to visit other Amil houses and every- 
where she was greeted with a chorus of 
amazed consternation, "Huth bootti, nuK 
booth, kun bootiiy ht innuditm ahe — her hands 
(tbe gold charts and batas were not taken 
into acconnt) her nose, her ears are bare, this 
IS a madam (European lady) ” 

The elaboration of ooutte^y amused me 
while visiting Smdhi house*. The inquiries 
about health usually took several minutes and 
went the round of all the visitors Tbe 
Siodhi equivalent of Sir is Sa\n (Swami) and 
the interrogatories started somewhat in this 
fashion “Stwu, Kha^h ofiyo, changa bhalo, 
taxa taicatia, mardana — Sir are you cheerfol, 
well, fresh and strong?” The words “ATeii 
€thyo — How are you ?” sometimes opened the 
battery, but all tne guns were unmasked and 
fired without fail It reminded me of the 
ancient custom of numerous questions regard- 
log one’s welfare that we read in* the 
Mahabharata. The effects of ICahomcdan 
inllnence ate apparent among the Amil 
community in Sind. 

The V ,% and Bhaibandhs invariably 
VC . ,\a long coat with a 
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red tarbao for a headdress The Banias of 
Hyderabad and Shikarpur are an enterprising 
community They are to be found in 
Afghanistan Central Asia Africa, China and 
Japan and m large cities in India like 
Bombay and Calcutta. The Banias are 
numerically larger than the Amils and more 
prosperous The Mahomedans are mostly 
agriculturists with a few large landowners 


Brahmans and no respect for their women 
He was cursed by a holy Brahman for his 
sinfulness and shortly afterwards the city 
of Brahmanabad was overwhelmed by a 
sand storm which buried the city under 
mountainous heaps of «an(L 

Umerkot where Akbar was born is also 
in the Thar and Parker district and is a town 
of some importance 


Language. 

There can be no manner of doubt that 
the Sindhis are descended from a Sanscrit 
speaking people In spite of a large 
admixture of Persian words dna to a long 
penod of Mahomedan rule the Smdhi 
language remains the most direct and closest 
denvativQ from the Sanscrit It has not been 
leavened materially by any form of Prakrit 
as IS to be found in Bengali Gujrati and 
other languages. The pronouns we and 
you in Sindhi are Sanscrit with a slight 
alteration One of the Sanscrit words 
meaning a frog is iarditr ( and in 
Sindhi a frog is called dcdar (C553) The 
word d{ltho see is clearly the Sanscrit 

word dnshii Achho come is 

unmistakeably agachha But the 

Sindhi language has been thoroughly 
Icisianiscd in form the declensions of words 
and the use of genders The Sindhi alphabet 
IS rcrsian with some modiScations Women 
uso tho Gurmnkhi script for writing letters 
There is no culture of Sanscrit in Stod and 
students at college take up either Persian or 
trench for a second language 


The Uvins op Brausanatiad 

In tho desert distnct of Tbar and Parker 
there are some rums of an ancient Aryan 
cityknovn as Brahmanabad. Thero are no 
^ tradition 

|mJ had aUr>.o number of Brahman rcsidcols. 
i . 1 ® young K!,hatnya of 

dissolute habits, who had no regard for 


BuDDHisit IN Sind 

When tho great Chinese pilgrim traveller, 
Hienen Tsang came to India in the seventh 
century he passed through Smd {Sin tn) The 
capital was called Tichavapura (Pi shen po pu- 
lo) The agricultural conditions were much 
the «ame as they are now The soil is 
favourable for the growth of cereals and 
produces abundance of wheat and millet 
Rice IS also grown in the Larkana district 
and ID Lar Lower Smd m the delta of the 
mouths of the Indus The traveller saw 
camels which are still the ships of the Smd 
desert Very striking is Hieuen Tsang s 
testimony to the spread of Buddhism m 
Smd He writes ~ They (the people) have 
faith 10 the law of Buddha. There are 
several hundred sangharanias occupied by 
about 10000 priests They study the Littlo 
Vehicle (Hioayana) according to tho 
Sammaltya school This may account for 
the fact that there are uo statues of the 
Buddha or Bodhisattvas in Smd as the 
Uioayana school of Buddhism was opposed 
to the making of images and all the Buddhist- 
ic sculptures belong to tho JIahajana, or 
Great Vehicle sect Of the king he writes — 
“The King is of tho Sudra (Shu to-lo) caste 
Ho IS by natare honest and sincere and he 
reverences tho law of Buddha. Tho 
Sangharatnas have disappeared as completely 
as tho tvachiDgs of tho Buddha from Sind 
and thero aro no reports of any arcbatologi 
cal discoveries of Buddhist relics. Uieucn 
Tsang also noticed Urahmanical templci. 
*Thcro aro about thirty Beta temples m 
which sectaries of various Lind'* congregate. 



WAT AMERICANS SAY ABOUT SUBJECT INDIAl 


Bt J T SUNDERLAND 


T his article consists of two parts. 

la part one I cite utterances of 
honored Americans aboot all national 
bondage^ all forced rale of one nation by 
another — which, of coarse, includes India 
although India is not mentioned by name 
la part two I quote things said by 
distinguished Ameneaas about Indta itself 
as held in subjection by Great Britain 

P^jir I 

'tVnat bare honored Americans said and 
what are they saying, about the right of all 
nations aod peoples to freedom and self 
determination ^ 

1 The Americin Decliration or Ivi>epem>e\cb 
This most conspicuous utterance of this 
country to the world affirms 

We hold these truths to be sel{>eTident that 
all men are endowed by their Creator with certain 
loahenable nchts that among these are bfe 
liberty aud the pursuit ot happiness That to 
secure these nghCs goreninienu are instituted 
amonff men denring their last powers from the 
consent ot the governed that whenever any form 
of jrovemment becomes destmctive of these ends 
it IS the right of the people to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute a new government laying its 
foundations on ‘'Uch principles and organizing its 

K wets in snch form as to them shall seem most 
ely to effect that salety and happiness 
If words mean anything, the pnomplos 
here set forth apply to India to day as 
directly as exactly and as fully as they did 
to the Amencan Colonies in 1776 , with these 
diilerences however, that (1) the people 
who saflered oppression lo the Colonies 
DOmbered only three millions, whereas those 
who suffer in India number three rmudred 
cvilliOQs , (2) the oppressions and wrongs of 
tho Colonists were very much lighter as 
well ns of shorter duration than are those of 
the Indian people, (3) tho British had macb 
more right to rule over the Colonists than 
they have over the people of India, because 
they (tho British) had largely created the 
colonies and the inhabitants were largely 
British m blood and civilization, whereas 
the British did not m any sense create 
India , none of the people of India except a 
20—4 


bare handful are British or even descendants 
of the BrUish and the civilization of India 
15 far removed from toat of Great Britain. 


2 Atshauam Lencols 

The word of no American carries more 
weight in his own country, or among all 
nations, than that of this great statesman and 
emancipator Sere ate some of Lincoln’s 
utterances, which while not mentioning 
India, are unanswerable arguments m support 
of the right of the Indian people to freedom 
and self government 

*Ko man is good enough to rule another man, 
and no nation is good enough to rule another 
natioa For a man to rule himself is liberty foe 
a nation to rule itself is liberty But for either to 
rule another 13 tyranny If a nation robs another 
of its freedom it does not deserve (reedom for it 
self and under a mst God it will not long retain 
It' 


Again 

In all ages of the world tyrants have justified 
themselves in conquenmt and enslaving peoples by 
declannc that they wero doing it for their benefit 
Turn It whatever way you will whether it comes 
from the mouth ot a king ot from the month of 
men of one race as a reason for their enslaviru: the 
men of some other race it i” the same old serpent 
They all say that they bestride the nechs oE the 
people not because they want to do this but be- 
cause the people are so much better off for bemg 
ridden \ou work and I eat. You toil and I wiU 
eojoy the fruit of your toil The argument is the 
same and the bondage is the same. ' 


Still farther 

Any people anywhere being inclined and 
havmg the power have the right to rise up and 
eb^looSaa emstiaff ffor^sicat which therdc^m 
oDjust and tyrannical and form a new one that 
suits them better This is a most valuable a most 
sacred nght,— a right which we hope and behevo 
IS to liberate the world ’ 


If Lincola had had India directly m mind 
ho conld not possibly have covered her case 
more perfectly ^ 


3 WooDrow "Wilson 


No man ever uttered nobler words m 
.d«cacj «f th, r.Eht of .11 J” 

Jk. rad to eovera thmselre^ Ihm tb.° 
Amencra Althoogh h. sobered p.tl.a 
ddleat in Ins efforts to get them carried .olo 
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immediate practical realization (a defeat 
'which cost him bis life) some of bis utterances 
are immortal, and will hearten fighters for 
liberty id every coming age 

Said President Wilson in an Address to 
the United States Senate (April 2, 1927) 

We fight for the hberation of all the ■world’s 
peoples lor the rights of nations great and small, 
and the privilege of m^n everywhere choosi: their 
way of life and of obedience " 

If this means anything, it means India 
^^^In an Address to Congress (February 11, 

National aspirations must be respected Peoples 
may be dominated and governed only by their 
own consent Self determination is not a mere 
phrase It is an imperative principle of action, 
^eril ’ statesmen ■will henceforth ignore at their 

This applies exactly to India 
In a Message to Russia (May 26. 1917) 
tho liberty the self govern, 
meat and the uadictated development of all 
peoples No people must be forced under a 
fovweignty under which u does not wish to 

India again 

22,^917)^'^'^"®"® (January 

nnf last which does 

not recognize and accept the nnnctnle that 
governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed I am proposing that 
every people shall be left free w det^me im 

unthreatened unairaid the httle alouc 
with the great and powerful These are American 
pnnuplco ^^e can stand for no others Thev 
are principles of mankind, and must prevail” 

It these great utterances do not apply 
perfectly and unequivocally to the case of 
India, then words have no meaning 


Part II 

I come now to declarations of honored 
Americans directly about India 

1 VTiixiam T Harris 
^United States Commissioner of Education 
1 1 8 educational policv in India la n 

tayinz ’ “V. © ha\Q* 

u alloftip, just lost America from oni 
and bchools and 


folly I 


w-lUsts. and ®^^*^hshmcni of schools am 

^ i Ml* ■“ “■ 

Kari “ 'J“ 


primary education Young Indtaus are bun gry 
for education , and it is Ea^jUnd’s duty to do 
whatever she cau to help the spretd of educa tion 
m that great country of ancient culture ao(b 
wonderful philosophy ” 

These words are part of an addreas- 
delivered by Dr Harris before the American 
National Council of Education at its meeting 
in Cleveland, in 19()S The British Govern- 
meat has made almost no advance in popular 
education lo India smee these statement? 
were made 


2 CUAELES Cdtubert Hall 


President of Union Theological Seminary^ 
New York 

On returning from his second tonr throngb 
India as ‘Barrows Lecturer,” Dr Hall gave 
an address m the New York Bar Association 
Club Rooms (January, 1908) in which be 
said 


There is no denymg the fact that England in 
Mmmisienng India for England s benefit and not 
for India » It is hard for me to say this because 
pot" 1 *5 “y sympathies were all on 

the ^oghso side My early education was toucB 
in England and 1 have many dear peraonaL 
friends there But it is the truth and the truUa 
mu>t be told 

‘ Mr ilorley made a speech in which ha said 
that he hoped he would not be blamed for the 
Indian famine he did not suppose even Indiane 
will demand of, the Secretary of State that he play 
the part of Elijah on Mount Carmel * implying^ 
that the only difficulty is the fadure of lains But 
this IS not true and ii seems incredible that any 
intelligent adequately informed man could so 
pustake the situation Tuere are factors in thie 
terrible problem which I A\ouId not care to discusS' 
m this room But the obvious fact remains that 
(here IS at no time in no year any shortage of 
food substance in India, if aU produce were allowed 
to remain where it was produced The trouble 
13 that the taxes imposed by the English govein- 
ment being 50 per cent of the value's produced, 
the ludian starves that England’s annual revenue 
may not be diminished by a dollar Eighty hver 

C reut of the whole population has been thrown 
umn the soil because England’s discnmi* 
Dating duties have rumed practically every branch 
of native manufacture and these tillers of the 
sou when they have over and over agam 
morte^ed their crops and their bit of land, when 
they have sold themselves for the last time to- 
the money lender are sold out’ by the tax 
collector, to wander about until they drop by 
starvation *' 

^ ‘"I after a terrible 

L children viaously 

®a°ther. a little girl and trj ing lo take- 
something away from her It proved to bo a- 

ISS'fon'nT';? ".'I'' “ Wheat dull 6lll> 

had ioand in a shed bhe was carrying it away 

to get It from her Liter I was visiUUfU 
in Itabitan at the home of a well known mission- 
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;arr He told me that m a field adjoimns tbeir 
tiou«e there had been a fire bumio? day and n 
(or three months the fuel of wh ch \kas dead 
b^ies the harvest of famino and its tneviublo 
-companion platrae. ^^e send ship loads of ;.ram 
io India, but there 13 plenty of cram in Inda 
"Tho trouble is, the people are too poor to buy it 
laminc is chronic there now though the same 
ihipments of food stuffs are made annually to 
England the same drainage of mdliona of dollars 
"oea on every year 

3 He>rt Geopoe 

In his well known book “Progress and 
Poverty we find the following passage (P 1/) 
which gives the result of Henry Georges 
«tady of tho Indian situation 

Tho millions of Ind a hare bowed their necks 
"beneath the yoke of many conqueroTs bnt worst 
■of all 13 the steady grinding weight of the Eoglish 
•domination— a wocht which is literally emshmg 
millions out of eiistcncc and as shoun bv Rnghsta 
writers themselvc-s ta t-='nd ng inevitably to a 
‘Wide catastrophe Other conquerors have lived in 
the land and though had and lyranne is in Ibeir 
•rule haie nnder«tocd acU been understood by 
the people Out Xnda now is like a gr^t estate 
•owned by an absentee and alien landlord 

4 A’tmiKw C\Rvr<-:e 


foreigners we despise him I do not bclievo 
God ever made any man or any nation good 
cnoush to rule another man or another nation 


5 WiLUiu JESND.as BnTtN 

Jfr Bryan made a trip around tho 
world stopping for a somewhat extended 
Ticit m India, and on Iiis return published a 
pamphlet on British Halo m India which 
had a Urge circulation in this country and 
Lugland In the pamphlet he says 

I have met in lolia some of tho ending 
English ofllrcrs (the Viceroy and the chief 
executives of the province of Bengal the Lnitcd 
Provinces of Agra and Oude and the President 
of Bombay the three largest Indian States) and a 
Dumtier of olQcials in rut>ordiaate positions I have 
talked with «lucated lodiaoa— Hindus Moham 
medans and Parsia hsvo seen tio people rich 
and poor in the cities and in the country and 
have examined statistics and read speeches reports 
pentions and other litcrat ire that does not find 
Its way to the ITnitetl States anif Bntish rule 
■0 India IS far worse far more birdensome to the 
peopio and far more unju t than I had s ippo^eO 
Tbo trout le is that >nglaDl acquired In lia 
for Logjan I s advantage not for India s she holds 
India for Eoaland a beoelit not for ladiaa and 
ebe administers Ind a with an eye to Logiinds 
interests not to India s 


Mr Carnegie made a visit to India and 
altei his retuin contributed several articles 
-to periodicals g vine his impressions From 
one published la T/ie ^inf/eciitA CenUiry 
^jid After of Aogast, 1900 and a second id 
Der Morgen a German paper (Janoary 17 
190^ republished in English m The Mahratta 
of Poona India February l^’OS) I take tho 
following brief passages 

“I have traveled throogh Ind a and been 
introdnced to lead eg natives os well as to Bcilish 
-oSicials. To the Bnton his master tbo Indian is 
naturally reserved but to the Amencan he s 
-drawn by syropathelic bonds thus I believe 1 
•blamed an insisht into the Mvu^ion in India 
which few Britons can secure. There is a strong 
desire on the part of the c lucated Indians to 
govern their own country Education makes 
rebels against invaders and conquerors Yoiing 
Indians know the long and glorious struggle of 
-the English people against absolute monarchy 
(hey aUo know ibe story of Washington and the 
American Hevoluiion These histones caimot be 
read by men whose country is under a foreign 
yoke without invp ring in them an invmcible 
resolve to free and govern the ” own country 
It IS not Russia or any fore gn attack that the 
British military offic als dread It is the strong 
home rule sentireenL It is not sgmnst the 
foreigners but against the Indian people that the 
legions are to be moved It Bccms the fashion 
to speak of India as the brightest jewel m the 
British Clown Qod grant that this gem may not 
•one day glow flood red ! If a native of India lives 
BQ contentment while his country is ruled 


6 CiutuEs Eowatio Rcssexi. 

This diplomat and author of many books 
says (m an articlp id Yourg Imha Now 
York August 1920) 

I know of ooih Dg morci (xtroordmary than 
that any American could think or speak faioraUy 
or even tolerantly of political absol politick 

despotism— t! at which exists m Ind a to-day cr 
any other If An erica docs not stand for freo 
government everywhere will some one kindly 
ell me what it docs stand for? Tho idea that 
we are (0 applaud political autocracy becauso it 
IS Bntish IS somewhat refresh ng Does wearing 
the British name change its character? ^Vo are 
not called upon to admire absoluUsm I ecause jt 
IS Russian or Turkish or was at one timo 
Pnisvian There is no more reason why wo 
should admire or tolerate it becauso it is Bnti«h 
The subjugation and rale of ono nation by 
another whereve- it may be fo ind is loathsome 
hateful poisonous to the people who are compelled 
to live under i Yet this is what wo have m 
India— a foreign rule forced on a great civilized 
^ple by the power of tho bayonet, and tho 
bomb bearing aeroplane 

Sad as is the cond tiou of India under British 
domioalion there is ono phase of the d scussion of 
the euliect that is not without its gnm humor We 
are (old that this dommabon of India is actuallv 
kind benevolent, manfamed by the British for 
Ind a a good and that tho Indian people like it 
are grateful for It I Ah I Tea ! After ICO years nP 

thiSGort of benevolence tho gratitude of the rooniA 

is so very great that they are hourlv exnerif.i !« 
n.e ,ad tear Heir belelactora Z ittSl t li !t 
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conceivable that il the Government \vero really good 
the people irould be incessantly plottinct and pi'inn- 
ing how to get nd of it ? Or that it Tvoald bo 
necessary to suppress free speech amona them ? 
Or fordid the right of assembly, or arrcat thousands 
of them without warrant and send them to piiaoa 
without trial ? Or watch them always with jealous 
care lest they obtain any kind of weapon ? 

Every careful observer who has studied in India 
the problem of India knows perfectly well that 
nothing keeps the Indian people from driving their 
foreign rulers out of the land and back to their far- 
off home, but the nsotous care wvth which arms 
are kept out of their hands. And notwithstanding 
the great inffuence for peace of Mahatma Gandhi, 
there are many ommons signs of an uprising at no 
distant day compared with which the revolution of 
18o7 was but an incident unless, unless of 
course the British are willmg to grant to the 
people whom they have so long exploited the self- 
l,overnment whicn is their right. 

I traveled up from Ahmedabad to Jaipur with 
^ open mmded Englishman whose years in India 
had not obsessed him with race prejudice and 
fatuous confidence. As we went through villages 
and saw everywhere the scowling and sinister faces 
turned upon us the half-starved people, the 
wretched huts the children that do not play and 
the women who do not smile, and heard everywhere 
the same muttenngs and curstA I said to my 
companion , 

When is this volcano going to burst forth ? 

Be gripped me by the arm and looked me 
soberly in the eye and said 

Any moment’ 

Can there be widespread discontent under a 
good benevoleot and just Government ? ill vast 
masses of people risk their lives to cast from 
reem their own good? Do revolutions ever go 
backward ? And above everything I ask again 
tu there be anywhere on the earth a tolerable 
autocracy an endurable domination by force of one 
nation over another ?* 


7 United States Senator, George W Norris 
Nebraska 

Much has been said at one time 
^d another in both houses of the 
United States Congress, condemning the 
lorced role of one nation by another, es- 
pecially the most conspicuous case of such 
rule now existing in the world, that of 
great histone, civilized India by Britain 

In a speech delivered in the Senate in 
eebruaiy, 1920, Senator Norris defended the 
right of the people of India to freedom, and 
especially condemned the condnet of Great 
•uritam in refusing to give India self govern 
ment after she had sent more than a million 
men into the Great War of 1914-18 to fight 
on Britain s side 

England treats Canada 
ell, declared Senator Korns, ‘ is no 
defense or justification of her when she 


abuses India. No nation on earth should be- 
ruled without its consent ” 

8 StNVTOU JoSEPa L ERA^CE 

On the 14th of October, 1919, Senator 
France, of Maryland, delivered a speech in the 
United States Senate, on the ratification 
of the Veraailles Treaty lie opposed the 
ratification on several grounds, one of which 
was that the treaty practically guaranteed 
the perpetuity of British rule m India, — a 
ruio which, he contended, had reduced the 
Indian people from a great, rich and in- 
flnontial nation, to a condition of helplessness- 
and abject poverty He summed up by 
saying 

OentlemcD of the Senate, We, the United States 
of America cannot justify ourselves m signmg- 
and sealing an international agreement which thus- 
saoctions and aims to make permanent the pracb- 
cal eoslaremest of a great nation and which, 
making the situatiou sbll worse also gives and. 
guarantees to Great Bntam nearly 931 OGO addtbonal 
squ re miles of territory, to rule and exploit 
for Bntish benefit, as India has been ruled and- 
exploited.” 

9 CoNGREssiiA-N WiLUd E. Mason 

On March 2, 1920, Congressman MasoD» 
of Illinois, carried the cause of India into 
the United States House of Representatives^ 
delivering an address on Great Bntain^s mis- 
deed in bolding a great civilized nation, such 
as India is. m forced subjection, and the- 
duty of this country to sympathize with th& 
Indian people m tbeir straggle for freedom., 
and to extend to them such moral 
support as may lie in our power At the- 
close of hi3 address, he introduced into the 
House the following Concurrent Resolution., 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed.. 
with the expectation that later it would come- 
before both Houses of Congress 


CoNcurrEXT Resolution 

Whereas all just powers of government are- 
denved from the consent of the governed and 
Whereas it has been the policy of the Eepublic- 
o£ the United States to give recognition without 
intervention to the struggling peoples who seek 
self determination and 

Whereas the atrocities committed m India by 
Bntish soldiers and officers which have met the 
approval of the Bntish officials has shocked the- 
sense of justice of the American people and 

\Vhereas as a result of the great war many of 
the heretofore oppressed peoples of the world ar& 
being recognized by the United States as they seek, 
to TOvern themselves and 

merew the Amencao people believe the same- 
rula of eeu-detetmination should apply to peoples- 
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■who are subjected by force to the govemmeat of 
Great Britain that is applied to the other nations 
that have sought self determinatioa and are 
encouraged by the Lnited Slates and 

hercas the Government of Great Brita n which 
now controls India and governs it bv force with 
out the consent of its people has tned to make 
it appear by its propaganda that it has given or is 
giving so-called home rule to India, which is 
substantially the same brand of home rule which 
has always been given by the master nation to the 
slave nation 
Therefore be it 

lesohcd Ij Ihe House of Ikpresentahie We 


Senate coneumiig) That it is the duty of the 
Government of the Dnited States to carry out the 
will of the people to give such recognition withoat 
intervention to t^'e people of India who are 
ShnggiiDg for self determination as will assist them 
in their efforts for self go%ernmeDL 

A large number of other utterances of 
eminent Americans expressing approval of* 
and sjmpatby with India s jnst struggle for 
freedom and nationhood lie before me as I 
write all of them worthy of a place hero 
Bat the above are sufficient 


[ This arUcle specially ^tnbuted to T^e iloncav Review is a chapter of Dr Sunderland s book- 
on India, India s Case for freedom and Self rule which is nearly ready for the press and of which 
the object is to help India to obtain self mie peacefully Ed if iS. j 


ANCIENT PAINTING IN CEYLON 


By MAMNDBABHUSHAN GUPTA Ananda College Colombo 


W HETHER m architecture in sculpture or lo ancient Ceylooe»e art we find such 
ID painting Ceylon has contributed example^ which are classical in tbeir type 
wonderful things and will always remain a source of loy to all 

'Whether in classical literature or in art lovers. 


In ancient Ceylooe»e art we find such 


classical art, we find examples which are 
landmarks in human creation for all time 


The ancient art of Ceylon as of other 
countries! grew with religion The Buddhist 
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king, thought it to be a highly meritorious 
aet to build temples and decorate their 
walls and ereo tbe very ceiliog with paintings 
depicting Buddhist legends 



A Photograph of a S g ria Fresco 



In ancient cnratnunal life the art sts and 
craftsmen had their respective places m tbe 
cocial order They were given rent free land 


and they had to work without wage«, when 
summoned by tbe king The people bad no 
slmgglo for existence as they have now and 
had sulbcicnt leisure so they could male 
their surroundings beautiful They took the 
utmost care to beautify oven theinsignihcant 
utensils of daily use 

In this aiticlo I should like to give a brief 
sketch of the temple paintings of Ceylon I 
would divide them inte three periods 



A Sigiria Fresco 


First — The fresco painting of Sigma 
which belongs to the 7fh century A 0 

Second— The fre co painting of Demala 
Mahaseya at PoUonarawa, which belongs to 
the I2th century 

Third — Tbe wall painting in vanons 
temples from the 18th century down to 
modern times 

It should be noted that tbe painting of 
the last period is mentioned merely as wall 
painting and not as fresco painting This 
might need some explanation Fresco paint 
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bears witness to the existence of such a 
figure indicating the relation to the name 
of the rod 

Raja Kasyapa, ^ho killed his father 
Dbatusena cruelly, built a palace fortress on 
the summit of the rock to ovade the 
Tengeauce of bis brother Ho ruled the 
neighbouring provinces for IS years from 
that rock fortress But at last he had to 
meet his brother s army 'W’e are told in 
the ancient chronicle that the two armies met 
with a shock as of the sea. \\ hen Kasyapa 
found that victory was impossible ho cut 
his throat to escape from an ignominious 
death from his euemy s hand Sigma is 
enshrouded m a veil of mystery 

The top of the rock is quite flat The 
foundation of the ancient buildings can still 
be seen there There are two granite 
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thrones from ^vhlcll the king used to grant 
audiOBco When tjio king was ruling tlierOr 
it must have been a very bu»y place Voir 
all IS silent. The royal pomp and dignity 
are over for over liat all around m the lovely 
variegated colours of nature lu the snecL 
notes of numerous kinds of birds which 
abound there Nature’s feast is going oi> 
inccsbautly 



Sigma rises abruptly 800 feet from a mass 
of jungle What a lovely sight appears- 
before ones eyes when one stands oa the 
top of the rock and looks around » Sigma 
like a monarch is lording it over the lonely 
glen which extends up to the horizon la 
waves of green forest 

Kalidasa has immortalised Himalaya the 
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sonled niountain, iq his fatuous epic 
Kamarasambhabatn Fuji has been a sabject 
of many a poet and artist in Japan Is there 
no bard to sing the glory of Sigma, the 
charm of which one can never forget, if one 
gets a glance of it even for once 

I had in the morning the first glance of 
it from the rock of Dambnila It was 
majestic — a bine shadow rising over the 
horizon It seemed as if Siva was sifting 
in meditation 

In the evening I was sitting in the 
vewndah of the rest house, which is half a 
mile away from the foot of the rock Sigma* 
naked except for two trees on the top was 
« andiDg against the pore blue of the sky 
Its granite stone interspersed with green moss, 
was flashed with the sun set glow The 
Teddisji glow on the granite changed into 
orange, the orange into purple and the pnrple 
into bine and finally all the colours were 
lost m a dark shadow It was a sight of 
•<iying glory. 

-+ 1 , S'adnally evening deepened into night 
the thin carve of the moon rose in the skv. 
^oging the blue back gronnd with silver 
fu ot Sigina stood ool 

the silver back*groand 
constant chirping of the crtcfceU was 
u shriek of 

ojght birds rent the silence of the sky They 

•of^Se dSnes?'^'*' etpaose 

^“14 ccthiog about the 
^he scenic beauty there 
IS so superb, that if forms one work of art as 
paintings. 

well pre^erTed 
‘‘“c acd the vandalism 
*hey have been done in a very 
_g place, quite unapproachable by men 
Tbe pain iDgs were inside a chamber, the 
j of which has collapsed altogether 

recently the archaeological 
« «Pe Judder to 4cb 
-»f If. Even that is dangerons to climb. 
Tjlt n® ■'ai’gnig from 3 dizzy 

nf.rfn« k does not possess strong 

rofSV'it,**'®?’'’* ®'™’> ®"* 

Thpro^i. place, it IS qaite safe 

Sethn, m "““'ien Platform, irith a itire 

PPd tgoWil'n^ 

ihe upper part of the body is uncovered 


or covered with a light thin jacket The 
expression is extremely feminine Its ana- 
tomy IS correct and is perhaps more precise 
than the famous Ajanta frescoes This 



precision only shows that Sigma artists must 
have studied from life, and that the figures are 
not merely done from memory and imagination 

<l Sn'eSJVt" 

Ib« beaalj of Sigma pamling is m 
powetlal aod definite draniel rS, 
arU.ti did It most hare had 

.ondertiil control over the brush TheS 
m no wdefiniteness or hesitation anywher? 
The artist has drawn his lines with free bold 
sweeps of the bmsh If there is any m state 
in drawing, the correction is done ,n a 
darker colour So both the wrnmy ? 
co^t drawing can be seen at once Se 
ca^gr^hio quality of the drawing is remark 
able The Sigina frescoes are verv 
cleur, a, opposed /^ntl'/'n^S S 
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colour Very fe^ colours are used light red preseat taking steps ior tbeir preservation bat 
and ochre being the most important "When alas 1 it is too late 

ever dark colour has been necessary, as in The painting has become quite indisuact 
the hair brows the eye balls, etc green earth now The copy of it kept at the Colombo 
(terre rerte) has been used. Jfuseum is far from satisfactory It does not 

The Sigiria frescoes have certainly a place grv© the beauty and dignity of the original 
in world art The facsimile of Sigiria frescoes at all The rythmic flow of lines in the 
kept at the Colombo museum is a very good original is quite lost in the copy Thus a 

one great treasure of art which rivals some of 

The traces of the wonderful frescoes of the best at the cave temples of Ajauta 
12th century are to be seen only in the is lost 

Demala Slahaseya Vihara in PoIIonarawa. In Tfaearchaeologicalreporfc says Probably m 
most of the Viharas at PoUonaruwa brick no old structural Buddhist temple m Ceylon* 


a 



A 8)gina Fresco 


^ used which is less permanent than stone 
Hence the frescoes do not last so well 

The frescoes of Dumala Mahaseya were 
at the mercy of sun and ram for ceotunes 
8s the roof of the building was destroyed 
g ago The paintings have been recovered 
fallen roof The 
archaeological department of Ceylon is at 


— certainly in none left to us — was a greater 
■wealth of exquisitely painted scenes from 
Buddhist legends ever presented than at this 
medi eval Vihara of PoUonaruwa What the- 
stone carvings at Sanchi at Bharhuh at 
Amaravati at Boro Buddur and elsewhere- 
adumbrate often doubtfully has been here set 
out ID coloured frescoes with a naturalness. 
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spirit and technique that tell tl e story rith 
nneinng fidelity There are paint Dg» still 
left at Demala Maba»eya whicl rival some 
of the best at the cave temples of ilianta 
The painting of tbe last period *vbich 
begins from the ISth century is very coo 
vcotional devoid of force of life But it 
retains its decorative sense to the fullest 
extent Spacing from floor to roof is dis 
tnbuted well The human figures are 

sometimes out of proportion But it does 
not take away from the artist c value of 
the painting as particular objects id the 
painting do not have much specific signifi 
cance of their own but emerge into a 
sort of decorative pattern work When 
looked at from a distance without atteotioo to 
«i artistic sense of decoration and 

that of the distribution of space become 
quite apparent 

painting of this period may be said 
to be done by craftsmen as opposed 
w artists who worked at Sigma and 
rollonamwa 


Tbe art sts of th s period can be com 
pared to the poto artists of Bengal They 
may bo described as folk artists 

The work of these poto artists of 
Bengal is more delicate and soft than that 
of the r Sinhalese brethren But they fail 
to approach them in tbo field of decorative 
work and craftsmanship 

The painting of Dambulla temple is the 
best of this period Its style is a little 
diflereot from toe painting of the other 
temples of this time Ivirti Sn the Kandian 
King had it repaired and repainted 
We cannot guess from the tiisting paintings 
what the style was before the I8th century 
The paintings in Kandian temples as of 
other craftsmen of this place are influenced 
by South India The reason is that th& 
Kandian Kings under whose patronage the 
arte and crafts of this place flourished were 
not natives of this place but cam« fmm 
South Indii The Kinss mighl h»vo brought 
craltemen from their own country 

Some of the Kandian temples are — Tho- 
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Dalada Mahga^ra or the Tooth temple, 
Asbgiriya-Tiliare, Malawatta tihare, Ganga- 
rama vihare, Adahanamaluha vihare, Lanka- 
tilala Tjhare The last temple is 6 miles 
away from the Kandy town, other' are 
inside it 

The paintings of Alu vihare at Matale are 
also a good example of 18th century This 
temple has some historic importance. 
Baddhaghosha, who came from India, lived 
ID this temple , and it is he who wrote the 
commentary on the three Tripitakas. 

The other temples containing paintings 
of the last period are to be foand at Kelani 
(which IS G miles from Colombo) and at 
Kalutara, Hikkadawa, Dodanduwa, and 
Ahangama, etc. all of which are on the 'ea 
coast. 

It is a great pity that the people and 
their priOits do not care to preserre these 


old painting!, and are careful to re-paint 
their temples in gorgeous vulgar colours 

I would like to make a few remarks on 
the modern painting in temples, which has 
degenerated to its lowest depth in the bands 
of the modern artists Buddha appears as 
an Englishman with a flaby body having no 
spiritual significance The women appear as 
nautch girls, with rosy-tinted cheeks. To 
judge it technically, there is no sense of 
drawing, colour and harmony The horrid 
colour gives a discordant shriek The 
Buddhist pictures which are hung up in 
Buddhist homes are horrible German oleo- 
graphs 

The hereditary artists can still be found 
ID Eandian districts But they are not called 
to paint temples, nor is their work appreciated 
by their own countrymen , so they produce 
small bits of work to satisfy the demand of 
the cnrio-hunters of the Wo fc 


Sitnru frescoes are from photographs kindly lent by iJ 
Inspector of Schools Ceylon and the Ime drawings are from copies made by the wntcr ] 
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Machine to ‘ Feel Your False’ 

Ilow jou react to surprise fear, love honor 
coliee or cuarcItoA la sajl to ho revealed with 


, /K .’''A 



, ‘’■Ir r'.iulic.. liisDt.% -ntalilj 

» « T> /,!.*' •hin-r-', in the rate aria 

i AitfU i-xnraicU la U e n ones t4|<e 


graphically the rate and tlio nature of heart pulses 
Attached to the wnst of the person bcitg examm- 
cd a sensitive detector transmits to a recording 
paper drum c\er> heart action and vibration of the 
nervous Bistcm Hr more dclicatcli can a plijsi- 
cian feel jour pulse with this machine it is said 
than with his own fingers I)r itudolf Oold'chmidt 
one tieiio scientific adviser to the X-usor is the in- 
ventor of the instrument 

—Pojular {^icnce 


How Floods Challenge Science 

Ilej,tructioii iniserj death— and a gifcaatic 
(halloni.e U> iho xociDevniur i.cmu3 of mao ' If 
there u one outstanding fact Uiat hav arotv a on 
Iho American people watUung the Mississippi 
Itivcr let ioo^o its inustdcva'-tating Hood it la this 
boicncc vchicviD). wonderful conquests of Iho 
air the earth and the eh meats has jet to leash 
the waters, tliatnse m tluir might md treak Uieir 
lioimda 

lK!tlci,s]> men sectlio Goal rear its sviollcn 
crest Jn fiiuJo dtaixiation ihcj fi^hl }.acl. Jjr 
the thousands tho snarmthc Icv^-cs, i ding sand- 
lass to twufircc the turners And yet the mithtv 
w at » suTgu 00 '' 

That Is ilio Mis*HVirri fitKxl at its worst-S.VU) 
m daiiu«i. Tftro is a n.iir.n- 

wijj* Uvitand (or Kunie to ( nd a rernedj 

liiiittvQ Mi^-i ill 1 1 I’ocd* in Icvfc iLaii hal a 
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eeutury ' Erervwhei'e Pravernment officials 
eriKineers and scientiats are sayin,? tliero most ba 
no more But what is to bo dona and how’ 

If one day Kte last April yon could h&TO stood 
m ilempliis Tennessee watching the crest of the 
flood sweep slowly by you would have realized 
somethicff of its overwhelmins power Two million 
cubic feet ol ^vater llowics past every secemd— 
more than a billion gallons every twenty four hours 
tho volume of ten Niagaras la a single stream 
And if a few days later you had been a few 
miles from Vicksburg where one of the strongest 
of the river levees save way you would have seen 



Missouri from Montini anl the Dakotas the 
llatt-* from Wyoming and Nebraska tho Arkansas 
from Colorado Kansas and Oklaliooia the Ohio 
fcom Peoasylvania the Illinois from tiie tesioa 
of Chicago the Dos Homes, Wabash Tennessee 
Comberland— these and hundreJo of other lesser 
nvera an I stream* yo i would have found mingled 
there m devastating Hood tide Small wonder that 
embankments of earth and sand should fail to bridle 
them all ’ 

let expeits believe that final mastery not only 
IS possible but practical Plans are already under 
way for a scientific survey of the flood regions 
The chief of Army engineers 3Iaj (jen Edgar 
Xadwtn after a personal inspection has predict©! 
that the presenr Mississippi levees will be heigh- 
tened at least five feet. Others have proposed 
rebaildiDg the entire ’ 000 mile levee system 
roakiDR jt stronger higher and uniform m structure 
At a cost repiesenting one half the losses of the- 
latest flood we are told the levees could be built 
slroDg enough to assure safety for all time 

■—Popular Scimce^ 


The Chinese God of Destiny 



Scenes Of The ilississipi Flood 

the Mississippi then as an immense o\er*»orden6d 
storm sewer fed by 240 tributaries witli the 
drainage of two-thirds of the nation s temloiy 
In that one stream you would have witnessed 
the jommg of many dsunt waters, drained from 
an area of more than a million and a quarter 
square miles brought down from as far west as 
the Rockies, as far east as the AUe^haDie!. and 
as fat north as the Canadian boidex * The 


^ The Chinese God of Dasfmp c 

Pittme I coder for the Warring llctttnr ^ 

Popular Mechanics 

A Fire in the Sky 

constnictma, and sc lofty %hat theSen 'SSld 
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an additional argnment against excessively 
tail structures. r.Vomn/ Dtaesl 


Miss.Foo Foo Wo’ig 



„ Kew York's IliEhcst tire 

The blaz n; b( alToKlioa at the piDoacle ot the new 
^story hold «>q Filth Atcquc which Ka%e ^cw 
Yorkcri a new thrvU 


Canlon't Jean of Arc 
of the Amaroii Corps 


Jliss yoo Foo-^Yo^s. Leadc 
of the ^uthern Army 
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The Emperor” Faces some of His First still other cjcpenmenters have maJe lifeless su^ 
^ Problems m Life stances glow iMthout heat under strange mvisiblo 




Ottothe Son of thoLsteEnperorof Au$tna.Now 
an exile with bis family m hpaia at work on a 
Protlem m Algebra given to the Koyal Ch Idren 
b> their tutor 

—Ti iM ITiife World Pbotor 

Secrets of Cold Light 
Scientists are on the verge of far-reaching 
d scovenes which eventually may make the mean 
descent electric 1 ght as nat-of date as the old 
fashioned kerosene lamp They are learning the 
secrets of a 1 ghting system used by Nature for 
ases. yet al rays a mystery to man— the production 
ot ) ght without beat. 

In a lat-oratory at Princeton Univers ty Dr 
E. 'Newton Harvey professor of physiology re- 
centlj ntihred the mafenals employed bv Hrefl ea 
m the summer to Hash the r Lamps and by fishes 
in the seas depths to 1 ght the r lanterns to 
produce contin lous col I light Doctor ilarvoy 
believes that sacnce will be able soon to create 
these matena s arlil c ally 

At tl e Un ted States Bureau ot Standards n 
Wash ngton two other scient sts Dr W W 
Coblenti and Dr C W Hughes have jUst succeeded 
lUMatyring and recording the intensity of ihe 
1 ght emitted by vano is luminous animals and 
plants. JJy at idy ng the Bpectrura— that is, by 
diyid the 1 ght into the rainbow of varons 
colors or wavo lengths tl at compose it they 
have demonstrated that th s living 1 ght is vir 
tnaliy a hundred percent eflluent in its radation 
In Mmpansoa oar best electric limps wonderful 
M they are are woehilly wasteful In the labora 
tor es of Mjmo of the larger electrical compames 

22— G 


This luminous jellyfisb fotmd in the Sarga-sso Sea, 
18 one of thousands of creaiurea that illuminate 
the ocean. The beautiful corona, or halo, is 
thrown by ita own living hght 

Since the legmnicg of time men bare produced 
I ght by heat, by bvDing s ibstaoces such as 
ttllow oil or tas Tho h ihfr Iho temperature 
the bngbter the light In the modorn clectno 
lamp we use electrical energy to heat a metal 
filament to the highest possible temperature and 
make it glow 

The incandescent lamp marvellous invention 
though it IS shares with every other form of hot 
I gbt the drawback tl at most of its rotation is m 
the form of beat, and oot 1 ght at all I oss than 
two percent of it is visible 1 ght. The rest is 
wasted for Ihe reason that the heat cannot ba 
sep rated from tho I ght 

Lumnescepcc. or living Ight on the other 
h^aod contains nothing but visible 1 ght as Doctor 
Ooblenlzs exponmonts have prov^ The firefly s 
I ght IS all licht It is fifty times as elBcient m 
I ght radiaboQ as the finest lacandesccnt lamp 
The glow of living creatures is only ono of 
several difTercnt kinds of cold light produced m 
widely dillerent ways Place your hand under a 
strong clectr o lamp and your skin and finger 
nails will give olt a glow Tins glow is not ^ 
tlccted light but 13 ach ally produced m the stm 
and nails If the lamp 1 ght can be screened from 
view the strange glo v will become visible, lour 
hair teeth, eyes or almost anv other part ot vmir 
body can be made to give oil s milar light Thii 
isllnonacCTce It is explamed by tho theory that 
the body tissue has tho mysterious facultj of eon 
rays of one wave length mto rays of 
another wave length 

^ght a.s we commonly know i is simplv tho 
part of radiant energy visible to our eves “in 
oommOT with radio \ rays ultra violet ravs anH 
other forms of rad ation ic consisu of ether vibra 
^ or waves Ihe dilTerences between alinf 
these lies simply m the length offhotr 
Thns the wave lengths of uhra vioS 
\ rays for example are shorter tlian . 

Tisitle lurfil wh le heat waves' and 
are longer The diirerent colors “f the rantew 
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vary in -vrave length too from the shortest -wayes 
of violet to the longest -waves of red 

Usually ID fluorescence short wave len^tha are 
converted into longer A\av 0 lengths Thus manv 
substances including silt -wool bone hom and 
Duraerons kinds of living matter have the ahilrty 
to convert m-nsible ultra violet 1 ght which has 
extremelv short -ftave lengths into -visible llnoiescent 
Ight 

On the earth in the sky and in the sea arc 
countless living things that manufacture light 
Passengers on ocean liners often see the sea ap 
parently burst mto a -vrwd gtow -when stirred bv 
the passing ship This light, commonly called 
phosphorescence comes from miliions of light 
making animals most of them so small that they 
ran be seen only with a microscope A.nd in the 
depths of the ocean are 6tran<re fishes that dangle 
gleaming lanterns from long stalks projecting from 
their heads others -with rows of lights along their 
sides like a ship -mth lighted portholes 

There are manna -worms that turn on their 
lamps when attacked luminous sponges jellyfish 
epthworms centipedes starfish glowworms 
shnmpa crabs and many others They number 
tens of thonsaods In all at least forty orders of 
animals include one or more forms capable of 
produang cold light —Popular &ienc6 

Mile Jovita Fuentes 




U THE iliri WllH TSIE WhiP LoSUvQ I^LnE^OE ’ 

—Irela id tn the Columbus Dispatch 


Tunes Played by Light Rays on Novel 
JnstTUjneut 



Where Li„ht Ra\9 Ploy Tunes Part of the 
Apparatus for Tnnsforming liluimaatioo 
mto bound 


, Light was converted into so ind and mado lo 
l>Uy tunc; m a ilemoDsUdUon before members of 
thB^cw ^ork clectncal spcictj Kays from smail 
lamps ttere passed flirom,h tiny holes m a routing 
meul disk and were , transformed into electrical 
tmpah^s amphfed b\ loud speaking uruis. I tui 
too oiatrof Ip turn the diir<.rent lights on and oT 

uroviJcd. Io,,Ur MiJmis 




EXPLORATION IN CENTRAL ASIA 

Br Dn. MRAVJAN PRASAD CHAKBAVARTI II A., PhD. (Cantab) 


T he first modciD traveller rentanag into tho 
deserts of Central Asia was Dr A. Regel, a 
German botanist in the service of Rassia 
His expedition to the oasis of Tarfan id 1879 
did not produce any practical results, bat 
furnished proof of the existence of nomeroas 
turns and other remains in the locality* 
After him the Russian brothers G and 
if. Gmm Cr?himaylo explored parts of 
Chineae Turkestan particnlarly the Turfan 
oasis Their troika were pnblished in 
1&96'190<,| bat being written in Russian did 
not attract the notice of scholars, as many 
of them were not acnoamted with this 
diScnlt language 

In 1893 ifessrs Donner and Baron Moack 
of Helsingfors, Fioland, undertook an eipedi 
tion to Turkestan aod Western China*' 

In tho same year Dr Klementrrf' of Russia 
undertook a journey to Chinese Turkestan 
and worked m Idik-utshabri also called 
Dakianus, Qoebo or Kao-eb’ang, 17 miles to 
the east of modern Turfan and some other 
ancient sites near by close to the modern 
settlements of Astana and Kara Kboja, 
ancient Kao-ch’ang Turfan capital of X'ang 
and Uigur times and also in Toyac), ilurtuk 
aod difTerent other ancient sites 

Though his results were unsatisfactory his 
reports gave a fresh impetus and directed 
the attention of many western scholars to 
the antiquities of Chinese Turkestan aod that 
of the German scholars to Turfan paiticalarly 
The credit of forming the plan of systematic 
expeditions to Central Asia must however be 
given to the Ru^cians when in 1899 Mr 
Radloff yi5;g«s,tc4 lu the Oneutal ccugstss at 
Rome the formation of an Intemationat Asso- 
ciation for expedition to Central and Eastern 
Asia. 


‘ ffefermana s lIittcitoDgpn 1&T9 Heft. \. \[ 
165U UefL VI 1831 Ueft X. Gotlia. J Perthes 
T G and JL Gram Orzmarioi — Descnption of 
a jouraey to est fhjua. bt. Petersburg 1&0C-1907 
3 VOl3 

„ ,** Gtto Donner Rei^e Central Asien 1893 
lieloingfors l&Oi 

‘h’ A. hlcmentz. Turfan und seme Alteitlmmer 
Pnllicaticnen der LaiserL Acad d. Wiss 
bt Petersburg 1SJ3 


Esen before tbe journey of Dr Klcmentz 
tbe acquisition in 1801, of tho famous birch- 
batk c^ex by CoL Bower caused a great sensa- 
Uon amongst Indologistr, whose doubts about 
tho importauco of archaeological expeditions 
to Central Asia were thereby dispelled Tho 
history of the discovery of this mvaluable 
manuscript is rather interesting* In tho 
year 1800 two Turks had found a birch bark 
MS ID a stupa near Kum-Tura, in tbe 
netghbontbood of Kucha They sold it to 
Bower who was then in Kucha. Ho sent 
It to the Asiatic Society of Bengal and in 
1S91 Dr A. F R. Hoernle who was then tho 
Philological ‘'ccretary of tho Society, published 
a report on the MS+ Tbo ilS was com- 
plete and very well preserved and was writteo 
ID Gupta characters Its place of origin was 
North Westers India aod paleographically it 
was declared to belong to tbe second half of 
tbe 4th ceotory « It should be remembered 
that the climatic cooditioo of India is not at 
all favourable to tho prescrratiou of MSS 
Tbe earliest palm leaf MSS belong only to 
tho western part of tbe country and to Nepal 
and date back mostly to tbo beginning of the 
lltb century Earlier than these, so far 
koowo. were the two isolated palm leaves now 
preserved in tbe celebrated Honuji monastery 
of Japan, which found their way to that 
coootry through China in the beginning of 
tbe <tb cent. A 0 

Tbo Bower MS which is now preserved 
ID tbe famons Bodleiao Library of Oxford, 
cootaiD 7 texts of which three have medical 
conteats The author of tbe iLS was a 
and \a tbia wc have ai least tbe 
oldest datable medical text preserved to us. 
One of these texts speaks of the ongiu of 
garlic, which according to tbe author, is able 
to cure many diseases and can extend the 
life to 100 years Besides tho MS speaks 
about digestion, about an elixer for a life of 
1000 years, about the correct mixing of 


+ 0 ! Iltd, Apnl, ]&91, 
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ingredients aboat other medicines, lotion and 
ointment for eyes etc. A second fragment 
contains 14 medical formulas for external and 
internal use The biggest portion is the 
^avanltaka L e cream which cons 

tains an abstract of the best earlier treatises 
and which in 16 sections deals with the pre- 
paration of powder decoctions oils and also 
with injections, ehxirs aphrodisiacs nursing 
of children recepes etc As the concluding 
portion of the work is missing the name of 
the author is not preserved All the^e works 
are partly metrical Bat they have tbrongb 
out an antique expression The language is 
SanskTit mixed with many Prakntisms Many 
authorities on medicine are quoted in the 
Navanataka, particularly Agnivesha Bheda. 
Ilanta, Jatukarna, Ksbarapam (^TTRTf^) 
Parashara and Shushruta. We have now 
found MbS belonging to a still earlier period 
like tlio dramatic fragment of Asvagho^a 
collected by the German mission and publish 
cd by Prof Luders and the AIS of the 
Udanavarga a Sanskrit version of the 
Dhammapada brought by the French mission 
Both are written in quasi Ivushan character 
of the 2nd century Of the latter work I have 
tl e honour to be entrusted with the publica 
ion along with other MSS of the saoio work 
I reserved in the French collection In a subse- 
quent monograph I have a mind to discuss 
these MSb. lu fuller details 


Thus the desert sands had things conceal 
ed in their bosom which were long lost to 
India After this more interesting discovery 
U ere was a regular campaign among scholars 
of different nationalities to collect MSS 
through the repre^cntalncs on the spot of the 
'arious Covemments and «omo of tlie more 
^ergetic ones began to collect independenUy 
XI cso ilSb technically known by the names 
of agents through whom they wero collected 
such as i ctrovski Macartney and Weber Mss., 
were sent to 1 ctrograd and Calcutta. A 
rej on, on the Bnti h collection of anti 
quitics wiu published by Rudolf Hoemle lo 
^ Journal of ISSJ 

and IjOI Tl o documents were d stnbulcd 
ainoDgst Uo BjccialisU m luropo and one 
rolumo was lubhslcd with many facsimile. 

of niJDul l,Urature romJit Fatlern 
firU»ta t Tie publication of the subse- 
quent toluraos was delayed by the death of 
} IS eminent .choUt and I 1 aro b.tn loW 
by Ur t W llcmasof tie Ind a Office 


Library that though the MbS were ready 
they have not yet been sent for publication 
for want of revi&ion by some competent 
scholars 

In the meanwhile another very important 
discovery was made in the southern part of 
the Chinese Turkestan A French mission to 
Tibet was sent in 1892 under the leadership 
of Datreuil de Rhius Ho secured in a 
place not very far from Ishotan a part of a 
very old birch bark MS The find spot has 
been identified with the Goshnn ga vibara of 
which Hman Tsang gives a vivid account and 
which 1 $ known as Gosbirsba in the Tibetan 
records The MS was written in Kharosthi 
character prevalent in the W India and 
in parfe of Central Asia particularly in S 
Eastern Turkestan till the 3id and the 4th 
century of the Christian era. It belongs 
paleograpbieally to the 2nd century A. D., 
and represents a version of the Dhammapada 
Bnt its language is a form of Prakrit which 
has not been hitherto found m any other 
Buddhistic literary works It was also the 
first Buddhistic work in Kbarostbi When M 
Senait the French savant to whom it was 
sent for examination communicated itsimpor 
taoce and contents to the delegates of the 
11th loternational Congres. of Orientalists 
ID Pans, ID September 1897 it created asonsa 
tion ID the Aryan seebou Soon after the 
communication of the find had been made 
to tbo hrcncii Academy M Senut learnt 
Uirough 3L Petrol ski the Russian consul 
general at Lashgor that fragments of a Ivharostbi 
MS of tho Dhammapada had also been taken 
to the Russian capital by a Russian traveller 
Irof Serge d Oldenburg also submitted dunng 
the Fans Coagress facsimilo of a leaf out of 
these fragmeats to the ladologists On cvaim 
nation M Scnait at onco came to tl o 
coDclnsion that both the Pans aud tbo Russian 
fragments formed parts of tl o samo otiginal 
MS The fragments in tho Ircnch collection 
wero published by M Senart but tboso in tl o 
Russian collection I avo yet to bo ] ubhshed 
Danng a conversation with mo last summer 
tho Ircnch scl olar intimated that he w^s 
trying to get hold of Uo Russian fragments 
and was hoping to giro n con plito edition 
of tie work 

kkohavo seen so far tl at such discoveries 
wero dependent more or less on chanco and 
It was not till a few \eare later that tbo tirst 
Ttgular oiiKdition to these |ar(s was under 
taken Tradition about tainted grottos m 
hud a and Turfan was very strong and Uo 
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Datives of Central Asia wanted to profit by 
this zeal of rival scholars in securing 3ISS 
and other finds Manuscripts from CeQtial 
Asia began to reach Hoernle, many of which 
later on were detected to be forgeries 
Kecessity of a regular search was singly 
felt The British Government was the first to 
organise a systematic expedition 

As a result of this, the first Bntisb Indian 
expedition was undertaten in the year 1900 01 
by order of the Government of India in the 
southern portion of Chinese Turkestan, parti- 
cularly in the province of Khotan, under the 
leadership of Sir Mare Aurel Stein who 
was then in the Indian Educational Service 
as the Fnncipal of the Calcutta Madrasah 
He had already a thorough knowledge of the 
Korth'Weatern frontier provinces the 

PoDjab and Kashmir and his zeal for 
such an expedition was quite well- 
known* The admirable results of this 
expedition have been incorporated in Sir 
A Stem’s monnmental work, “Ancient Ebotan 
T Even a glance at these volumes would 
suffice to assure us of the importance of ‘that 
ancient civilisation which the joint mflueoces 
of Buddhict India, China and the Hellenistic 
Near-East had fostered m the scattered 
oases of these remote Ceotral-Asiao passage- 
lands ’ 

About the same time as Stein, Sveo Hedin 
the Swedish expeditionist visited the K 
Eastern portion of Lob nor, a tamed city 
of the 1st cent A D which he mistook as 
the old city of Lon Un He brought back a 
nnmber of papers and inscribed tablets. 

The success of Sir A Stem gave a 
new impetus to German scholars with the 
result that in 1902 the Koeiiighche 2Ius(Hm 
flier Voelkerktinde, proposed to send out 
Prof Gmenwedel, Dr G Hutb and Herr 
Bartos to Central Asia. As Sir Aurel's expedi- 
tion was led mamly to Khotan, in the south- 
western part of the desert, the German one 
was taken to l^rfan in the Korthern part of 
it, in 1902 3 Besides Tuifan Prof Gmenwedel 
examined several old settlements to the 
Korth'West of Kncha^ 

In the meanbme through the nntiring 

• c. f Detailed ReMrt of an Arrbaedloincal 
IbDs Buner held force. By M A- btcm 

, + Ancient Khotan ^oIs. I and IL Oxford 
.*,2,’ w popular version “The Sand bnned 
cities of Khotan.” 

S i or the report of this expedition C F Bendit 
ueber arcnaeologi'che \rl>eiten m Idikntschan und 

n.„ebuiig Munchen 190G 


effort of Prof Pischel of tho University of 
Berlin, the Government came forward to 
render financial help for these expedition® A 
committee was formed for the purpose and 
the Second German or the First Royal Prussian 
expedition to Turfao was undertaken in 
September 1904, under the leadership of Dr 
A Von Le Coq and Herr Bartns Dr Le 
Coq's excavations were mainly confined to 
Turfan and the neighbourhood, but before he 
had finished his task the second Royal Prus 
Sian Expedition was sent under Prof 
Gmenwedel in September 1904 Six important 
sites in Kucha Karashahr and Turfan oases 
were more or less thor'^ughly searched (Ming oi 
near Qumtura Qyzyl, Ivins, Shorchnq, B iz ikliL 
(Murtuq) and Toyoq Mazarl till the return 
journey was taken early in April of 1907. 
As a result of these two expeditions rarioas 
important specimens of Buddhistic art were 
collected and Manuscripts la Chinese, Sanskrit. 
Syriac, Soghdian (in Manichaean and Soglidian 
characters) Middle and Keo persian languages 
(Manichaean alphabet) Tnsgnt and 'Ituaio’ 
Turkish, mclnding the unknown languages 
commonly known as Tochaiian or Kncbean, 
and North Aryan oi ancient Khotanese were 
recovered m large numbers. • 

The second Central Asian expedition was 
taken by bir Aurel Stem under the orders 
of the Goverumeat of India m 1906 with the 
same object m view as before It proceeded 
further to the East, through Khotan and 
from there right up to the Nothern extremity 
across the Taklamakan desert Excavations 
were made chiefiy m Khotan, the ancient 
capital of the Oasis, Domoko to the East 
and Niya His greatest discovery, os has been 
rightly pomted out by Prof Lueders, was m 
the district of Tun-hnang Here he discover- 
ed the western part of the famous Chinese 
wall built as a defence against the invasions 
of (lie Haas It was here that he also found 
the arhficial caves nambeting abont 500 cells 
of various dimensions which are known under 
the modem name of “Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas ”t In one of these cells, which had 
been walled up but was opened by chance in 
1900, was found a very handsome collection 
compnsiDg a whole library of Manuscripts 
and hundreds of fine paintings on silk which 
had been bidden away early in the 11th 

• For details c. f AltbnddhisUsche k-ultatatlen 
t? Tnrkestan by Albert Gniennedel 

iferlin lUil 

L,. c. f Stem The Thousand 

"'’<’*••>5’. London. 1921 
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century together with other relics The 
manuscripts were partly examined and collect- 
ed by Sir A Stein and partly by M Pelliot, 
the French Sinologist, who visited Tarkestaa 
m 1906 8 and the rest were transferred to 
Peking under Government orders The detailed 
report on the scientific results of this second 
expedition of Stein is contained m his newly 
published masterpiece in five volumes, Senndia. 
In these volumes, to quote Uis own words, he 
has very carefully noticed the "topography 
of the ancient routes which had witnessed 
that interchange of civilisations between India, 
Western Asia, and the Ear East, maintained 
as it waS during centuries in the face of 
very serious physical obstacles through trade, 
religious missions and the Chinese Empire’s 
tSoite at pckAical and raiWaty 
expansion into Central Asia ’ 

During this expedition the more important 
excavations were undertaken at 

1 Ehotan * the capital of the oasis, where 
a neb harvest of small antiques was oWined 

2 Domoko to the East, in which place 
were found antiques and Manuscript remains 
in Sanskrit, Ehotanese and Chinese, dating 
from the close of the T’aog period f 

3 Niya (where the excavation was 
resumed in October) This site has been 
abandoned to the desert sands since the 
third century A D Here he made nch 
discoveries of wooden documents in Kharostbi 
script and in a Prakrit dialect besides ‘other 
ancient records in Chinese and a mass of 
miscellaneous antiquities helping further to 
illustrate thejife and civilisation prevailing 
m the oasis of the Tarim basin, at that early 
period’ § 

4 Tho exploration of the Lou Ian site (the 
walled Chinese station) and of an outlying 
smaller settlement, yielded an abundance of 
written records m Chinese and Kharoslhi, 
dating mainly from the drd century A. D, 
and many interesting remains of architectural 
and industrial art of that period •• 

5. During the excavations at Miran, 
Tibetan records on wood and paper were 
obtained and also fragments of Turkish ‘Runic’ 
documents. These mostly belonged to the Stb 
century A- D But much older remains were 
obtained by tho clearing of certain Buddhist 
shrine®, which showed fine wall paiotinge 
with legends m Kharostbi, which, according 
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to Sir A Stem, ‘ofi'ered striking testimony to 
the powerful influence which Hellenistic art, 
as transplanted from the Near East to 
Gandhara, had exercised even on the very 
confines of China ’ * 

With the same end in view and m order to 
undertake more detailed explorations in the 
sites already visited or left out and extending 
further to the East and North, a third expedi- 
tion was taken by Sir Aurel Stem in the 
summer of 1913 This time he started from 
the South and proceeded Eastward as far as 
Kan chou, visiting on his way the sites of 
antiquarian interest in the neighbourhood of 
Khotan, Niya and Tun huang He then 
crossed the desert of Pei Shan from South 
East to North West, and visited Barkul, 
and Jiiiaaaa to tho North On hio 
way to Kashgar he examined the sites of 
Idikut Shahn, the ancient capital of Tnrfac 
during T’ang rule (7th and Sth centuries A 
D ) and the subsequent Uigur period and 
other important sites ( Yi-pan to the West 
of Lou Ian, Kucha, Aksu and vanous other 
smaller sites ) which were not already very 
carefully examined by tbe German scholars 
In July 1915 he left Kashgar for his journey 
across tbe Russian Pamirs and the mountains 
to the North of the Oxus But his activities 
were not confined only to mountains and 
deserts of Central Asia 

On bis way back to India he visited 
Samarkand, Khorasan and the Persian portion 
of Seistan the ancient Sakasthana, or the land 
of tbe Scythians Eis finds in the last mention- 
ed place, which served as an outpost of 
Iran and the Hellenistic Near East towards 
Buddhist India ’ were none the less 
interesting 

There, among other interesting finds he 
discovered on tbe isolated rocky hill of tbe 
Koh i-Khwaja, tbe remains of a large Buddhist 
sanctuary, tbe first of its kind traced on 
Iranian soil Here he found behind the later 
masonry, fresco paintings of tho Sassanian 
period On the wall of a gallery were also 
found paintings of a distinctly Hellenis- 
tic style The importance of these pictorial 
rehes lios mainly in tho fact, as remarked 
by Sir Aurel himself, that they ‘illustrate 
for tho first time tn si/ii the Iranian link 
of the chain which, long surmised by conjec- 
ture, connects the Oraeco*Buddhist art of the 
extreme North-West of India with the 
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Caddbist art of Central 
Asia and the Far East 
This connection was 
reflected with eqnal 
clearness by the archi 
tectnral features of 
the mins which vere 
also of great interest 
The details of this 
most interesting expedi 
tioa are shortly to be 
published in his forth 
coming work“lh 0 Inner 
most Asia. 

Besides the French 
German and British 
Indian missions there 
were three more nussian 
miss ons sent out to 
Turkeslao The second 
Rnss an mission under 
Hr Bensorsky went 
to Lncha in 1906 0 
but its result was rather 
unsatisfactory In 1003 
the 3rd Russ an mission 
was led by KazaloCf 
who disoorered the 
ancient city of Khara 
khoto He brought 
home a mass of 
mediaeTal Tangnt ( a 
language of the Torco 
mongol fam ly) works 
and Chinese documents 
of great importance 
These hare partly been 
published in Russian 
by Prof Serge d Olden 
burg In 1914 the foi rth 
Russian musion visited 
Tnnbnang the results of which have not yet 
been published 

While Europe and India were sending out 
mi sions the Far East also was not s leoUy 
watching the progress As early as 1904, fbe 
first Japanese ni ssion under Count Otam 
visited Russian Turkestan Kashgar Kt otan 
Kucha and Tnrfan The miss on collected 
many prehistoric remains ptiinitive pottery 
terra cotta seals going back to the Han penod 
remains of Gandbara art and several impor 
tant MSS in Chinese U gur and Soghdian 
A second Japanese expedition under Tach baua 
VIS ted Mongolia, T len shan Turfan Kucha 
Lobnor and Khotan collecting various docu 
mcnts ID Ch nese and Kuchean Some of 


these have been published from Tokyo with 
grand plates but unfortunately the works aro 
in Japanese and are not accessible to most of 
the s^olars outside Japan 

I ast of all I come back to the French 
mission vh ch I only incidentally referred to 
in connection with the Ste n eipedit on But 
here also I shall mainly conhne myself 
to the discovery made by ti e French mis ion 
at Tun huang 

Hi s m ss on was organised by the Co nie 
Ira ems de lAssocialtoi 1 lien alionale 
po r lexploraitoi lo I Aste cc ilrah with M 
Senart as President Free help vas render 
ed by thq French Government, the Academ e 
Francaise the Irench Geographical 
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and the French bchool of the Far East at 
Hanoi Umlo-Cbina) Tlio party uoder tho 
leader hip if M I’aul I’clUot, no« a l*to. 



lessor at tbe Collego de France left Pans on 
the 15lh June 1906 and passing through 
Moscow and Tashthand reached Kashgar on 
the N of the Pamirs 
This site was studied 
from geographical and 
linguistic points of 
view rather than archaeo 
logical and the party 
left for Kucha, where 
the Qeitnan and Russian 
missions were already 
present. After some 
e^ccavation work at 
Turn shok, a small 
village fnll of ruins 
already noticed by 
Sven Hcdin they reach 
ed Kucha in January, 
1907 Excavation work 
was undertaken at 
Ming ols which is a 
Turkish word signifying 
thousand habitations. 
This consists of a 
senes of curious and 
artihcial grottos in 
sandstone which were 
dug up into Ifnddhist 
sanctuaries before tho 
introdoction of Islam 
There were Ming ois on 
tho slope to the S of 
1 len shan popularly 
known under the namo of Tfi’nn fchtoug 
or tho C. 1 TCS of 1000 Buddhas. Theso 
caves wcTO famous in Chinese works 


Devotees of the desert saluting Lard Buddha 



tcDtnl Asian Ircsoo — Avalokiteswara 
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and were also noticed by Eoropean traTeliers. 
They were full of mnral paintings belonging 
to ttio penod wAhm Ith-lOth. centuries The 
Germans, the Japanese and the Russians had 
already exploited the site but still there were 
some which were neglected by them Here 
the French party collected some lISS m 
Sanskrit and Knchean and on the whole the 
work was satisfactory Early in Febrnaiy, 
1903 the party, reached ria TJrnmtsi Too- 
huang, at the western extremity of Kan shtt, 
where Fortune favoured them with a wonder- 
ful discovery and it would be worthwhile 
to give the descnption in the words of M 
PellioL 

“At out departure from Pans”, says the 
French savaut, “Tun bu ing was fixed as one 
of the big stages of onr travel It was known 
that there wa:>, abont 20 kilometres to 8 R 
of the city, a considerable group^ of caves 
known as Ts'xen fo-iong or the ’grottos of 
the 1000 Bnddhas’, dug out at dates not 
precisely known tilt then but which were 
covered with mural paiutings which Islam 
had not yet disfigared. We wanted to 
devote ourselves to their study which no 
other archaeologist had done till then, though 
their importance was known all the time. 

We were not deceived m onr expectation 
and found that the caie^i of Tun hnaog 
pre^ened some of the most precious monu- 
ments of Chinese Bnddhistic art between 7th 
and 10th centnnes But another interest was 
added to the visit in course of onr travel At 
Urumtsi I beard about a find of USS. made 
in the caves of Tun hnang in 1900 
I came to know gradually bow this discovery 
was made. A Taoist monk, Wang tao, digging 
one of the big caves, bad by chance * 
opened a small cave, which be bad found 
quite full of MS3. Although our coUeagno 
Stein had passed Tan hnaog a little before 
ns, I had the hope of still reaping a good 
harvest. Just after our arrival there, I made 
cnqairies abont Wang- bo It was easy to 
find him and he decided to coma to the caves. 
He opened for me, at last, the nicbc; and 
at once I found a small cave which was not 
even a metre in every direction, crammed 
with 11:^3 They were of all sorts, raostiy in 
rolls but 'some in fobo«, too, written in Chinese, 
Tibetan, Uignr and Sanskrit. You caniOJ^tna 
easily what an emotion had seized me I was 
in front of the moit formidable discovery of 
Chinese USS , the like of which waa never 
recorded in the histor> of the Far East. I 
asked to myself, have I only to be conteatea 


with having a glance at them and then go 
away empty banded, and let these doomed 
ttes^oces go to destruction little by little ? 
Fortunately, Wang-tao was illiterate and 
needed money for the reconstruction of the 
sbnnes. everything was arranged and I 
sat down m tbe cave with feverish excite- 
ment Devoting three weeks I made an in- 
ventory of the Library 

"Of the 15000 rolls, which had thnspassed 
thtoDgh my hands, X took all that had by their 
date and contents struck me as of primary 
interest — about one third of the whole 
Amongst these I put in all texts in Brabmi 
writing and Uigur, many Tibetan but mostly 
Chinese There was for tbs sinologist some 
iDvalnable treasures. Many of these were on 
Baddhism without doubt but some also were 
on history, geography, philosophy, classics, 
literature proper and again deeds of all sorts, 
accounts, notes bken from day to day, and 
all were anterior to the lltb century In tbe 
year 1035 the invaders came from tbe East 
and tbe monks bad stocked books Bod 
paintings in a hiding place which they walled 
upaod plastered and tbe opening was adorned 
with decorations. Massacred or dispersed by 
tbe invaders, tbe knowledge of the library 
perished with tbe monks, to be rediscovered 
by chance in 1900 ’ 

Tbns tbe Peliiot mission ended m tnnmph 
and all nonours were accorded to it on its 
return to Pans The ancient Chinese manu- 
scripts are rare in China itself and there was 
none m Enrope till then Now for the fi.rst 
time a sinologist can work on the archives, m 
imitation of the bistonans of Enropa Dunog 
my stay in Pans I had tbe good fortune of 
examining over 3000 fragments wntten in Central 
Asian Br^mi, on different Buddhist manuscripts 
iQ Sanskrit, Kucbcan and Ehotanesa Of 
tbe Chinese collection also, which may be called 
DOW decidedly the best in Europe, those 
from tbe grottos number about 3000 

Tbe bulky reports, full of most interesting 
details which have so far been published, 
famish a proof of the repeated bard toila 
and untiring energy of the great seekers 
after truth and how all their troubles and 
risks have at length been crowned with 
glonons success. They have furnished to 
the students of ancient civilisation materials 
interesting from every point of new, of the’ 
culture of a country which, as we have 
already noticed, formed the conneebno- Imv 
between the West and the Far on the 
one hand, and India on tbe other, and thns 
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•witnessed perhaps, for centaries, the mutuM 
influences of Indian, Iranian and Chinese cul- 
ture These innumerable antiquities discovered 
in such a great variety of places, times and 
character are not only interesting to 'Indents 
of history, art, and architecture, but equally 
so to those of ethnology, geography, geology 
and philology Numberless manuscripts have 
been discovered in Sanskrit, Pratrit, Sogdian, 
Manichaean, ‘Runic’ Turkish, Uigur, Tibetan, 
Chinese and the forgotten languages of 
Khotancse and Kuchean or Tochanan, 
as well as in scripts which have not yet been 
deciphered Hundreds of specimens of arts, 
pictorial and plastic, mostly Buddhistic have 
been recovered and thousands of other articles 
of archaeological and ethnological importance 
have been unearthed wnich by their charac 
tenstics, mark Chinese Turkestan as the 
meebng ground of Hellemstic, Indian Persian 
and Chinese cnrrents of civilisation 

I have indicated above the prepond^ant 
role played by Indian civilisation in Senndia’ 
and this happened mainly through Buddhism 
We know that to a great extent, China 
received hex Buddhist art, not directlv from 
India but from Chinese Turkestan, and Kbotan 
has been at times an important agent m that 
work of transmission from China the same 
form o! art passed to Japan through Korea. 
Chinese texts have preserved the names of 
Wet ch te Pa ch'c-na and of his son Wei ch’ih 
Ti seng who were in the service of the 
Chinese Emperor Yang ti (A D 605 17) and 
enjoyed a great reputation as Buddhist artists 
IL Foncher has shown how the portrait of a 
seated woman dressed in tunic with a child 
in her right arm, which was formerly mistaken 
os a pictnre of Uie Virgin nursing the Child 
Jesus, IS nothing bat a copy of the Buddhist 
Madonna Hanti of Mahayana iconography, who 
appears m China also, already in the time 
of Ti tsing as Kotict tscti mu shen or ‘the 
portrait of the goddess-mother of demon «on3'. 


and IS also identical with Kishimojm of 
Japan , later on, she has been more or less 
mixed up with the feminine form ot 
Avalokitesvara, the Chinese Kuan-yin, Japanese 
Kwaonon Anamese Quan-Am mistakenly 
surnamed as the Holy Virgin This single 
illustraUoa will show how the knowledge 
concerning ‘the progressive di^sion ot 
Buddhist art throughout the Far East may 
be acquired through the recent nnds m 
Khotan , . 

The same is true with regard to the otner 
aspects of the history of civilisation Buddhist 
Sanskrit manuscripts, the originals of which 
are lost in India have been found here either 
in original or in translations m Chines^ 
Tibetan, Kuchean or Khotanese The desert 
sands have yielded scripts which were 

unknown or ill known m India or were 
simply local developments of some old Indian 
scnpte We have also come to know ot tne 
existence of an Indian Prakrit, spoken over 
a large area, about which we shall have occasion 
to say more hereafter It lias been trwy 
remarked by an eminent scholar, that tne 
archaeology of Central Asia has to be drawn 
from the chaos of its matenalsf 
must yet wait for decades till all these 
materials have been properly utilised in order 
to establish the history of Central Asia 
and her connection with India on jme one 
hand and the Far East and the Western 
regions on the other It will then not 0°*? 
throw light on various complicated problems 
of Indian history but wo may have even to 
recast many of them in the light of these 
new resources 

Real before the Greater India Society 


• H Luede-3— Deber die hteranschen Funde 
von Osltnrkistan— S B A W 1914 

t A Lecoq A short aTOOunt of the onsin 
jonmey and results of the Itoyal PruMi^ 

(Second German) “ Chinese 
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“IlTOUOn THE LONE ETERNITY" 


I’ve left tho world behind me with lU ones 
Shadows and crowds 
To touch the deep eternity of sVios 

In flowery cloads 

Forgetful ot the mad and fleeting mirtb 
Of fleeting hoots 


I touch the muto etcmily of earth 

In silent flowers 

Behold evo shadows fall upon the (rco 

And hill and plain-* 
I toutch tbo lone eternity of mo 

In quiet pain 
H CnATTOrADUTiYA- 



UNEQUAL TREATMENT OF THE PROVINCES 
UNDER THE REFORMS 

Subsiatiee of a Lecture Deliiered 
Bt RAHANANDA CHATTERJEE 


I want for my country the fullest political 
and economic and social and religions 
freedom hitherto attaiued, or attainable 
by mao in the years to come But I do not 
know exactly how it can be attained The 
paths that may lead to freedom seem different 
to different minds As it is not nght to dog- 
matise, DO righteous and legitimate means 
should be ruled out Some Indian politicians 
appear to think that the Montagu Chelmsford 
“Beformjp” contain within tnem the seeds of 
a free constitution for India. I do not 
think so I do not think that they are 

either intended or bound to lead to 
lull seif rule But as some good may be 
done and some mischief prevented by 

working them, though at the cost of a 
disproportionately large expenditure of time 
money and energy, I inteod to show how in 
some important matters the provinces have 
been treated differently under the 'Reforms’ 
I do not know whether this has been done 
intentionally I do not know whether it was 
foreseen that such nnequal treatment would 
give nse to discontent and to provioaal 
jealonsica But the fact cannot be gainsaid 
that tbe provinces have received differential 
treatment at the bands of tbe authorities 

Mill on Hepiesentation 
The first point to which I wish to draw 
stteatioa is tbe tepresenfafton of tbe 
provinces in the Central Legislature I do 
not intend to discuss all the theories and 
methods of representation It will suffice for 
my purpose to refer to some principles wbicb, 
according to John Stnart Mill, should 
govern the extension of the suffrage and 
its limitations Some politicians may consider 
Mills Jieprcscniaiiie Qoiemmmt out of 
and old fashioneo , but it still holds 
the field as a classic on the subject He 
regarded the representative system as the 
highest ideal of polity, though his ideal was 
by no means that popular government should 
in^ olve a mere counting of heads,' or absolute 


equality of value among the citizens While 
bolding that “no arrangement of the suffrage 
can be permanently satisfactory m which any 
person or class is peremptoniy excluded, or 
in which the electoral privilege is not open 
to all persons of full age who desire to 
obtain it,” he insisted on certain exclusions” 
For instance, be insisted that universal edu- 
cation should precede universal enfranchise- 
ment, and laid it down that if education to 
the required amount had not become 
OQiversaUy accessible and thus a hardship 
arose, this was a hardship that had to be 
borne Ho would not grant tbe suffrage to 
any one who could not read, write and per- 
form a sum ID the rule of three Further, 
be insisted on the electors being taxpayers, 
and emphasised the view that, as a condition 
annexed to represcntatiou such taxation 
should descend to the poorest class 'in a 
visible shape” He was m favour of a form 
of plural votiog so that the intellectual 
classes of the community should havq more 
proportionate weight than tbe numeiically 
larger working classes “though every one 
ought to have a voice, that every one should 
have an equal voice is a totally different 
proposition” The well informed and capable 
man’s opinion being more valuable than that 
of the barely qualified elector, it shonld be 
given more effect by a system of plural 
voting, which should give him more votes 
than one As to tbe test of raZae of opinion. 
Mill was careful to say that he did not 
mean property — though the principle was so 
impoiUnt that he would not abolish such a 
test where it existed — but individual mental 
supenority which he would gauge by the 
rough indication afforded by occupation in 
the higher forms of bnsiness or profession, 
or by such a criterion as a University 
degree or the passing of an examination 
of a fauly high standard It will be clear 
from the above 'ommaty of some of Mill’s 
views that, in order to judge whether a 
province is adequately represented due 
regard should he had to its popnlation, to 
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the spread of elementary and high edacatioQ 
in it, and to the total revenues collected m 
it as indicating the property its inhabitants 
possess 


Basis of Representation in IT S A., 
Australia, Canada and Prance 

Though according to the consititution 
which India possesses at present it cannot 
be spoken of as a federation of autonomous 
states, like the United States of America 
or the Australian Commonwealth, yet it 
cannot be gainsaid that almost all our 
politicians are in favour of provincial auto- 
nomy and a federal system linking the 
provinces under a central government it 
will not therefore be improper to compare 
the representation of the Indian provinces 
in the central legislature with the representa 
tion of the states constituting the U S A 
in the Senate and the House of Represen 
tatives of the states constitutiog the Aostra 
han Commonwealth in the two chambers of 
its federal parliament, and of the states of 
Canada m the two houses of the Canadian 
parliament. I shall refer also to the Chamber 
Deputies in France 

In the United States of America much 
controversy had raged over the conflicting 
principles of the equal representation of 
states and representation on the basis of 
numbers, the larger states advocating the 
latter, the smaller states the former 
principle Due recognition was given to 
both pnnciples by the adoption of a 
bicameral system One bouse, the Senate, 
contains the representatives of the stat^ 
every state sending two , the other, the 
House of Representatives contains members 
elected on a basis of population the 
representation of each state being in 
proportion to its numbers 

The parliament of the Australian Common 
wealth consists of two houses, the Senate 
and the House of Representatives The 
former consists of six representatives from 
each state , the latter of seventy five members 
elected by districts as nearly equal in numbers 
^ ranging from 30000 to 
45000) except in Tasmania to which fivo 
members ate allotted irrespective of its 
insomcient population 

In Canada the Dominion Parliament con 
an Upper House, styled the Senate, 
and the House of Commons The Senate 
originally consisted of 72 members 24 from 


Quebec, 24 from Ontario and 24 from the 
mantime provinces, but this number has been 
from time to time slightly increased as new 
provinces have been added. The House of 
Commons consists of a number of members 
originally 196, which is subject to change 
after each decennial census The basis adopt- 
ed m the British North America Act is that 
Quebec shall always have 65 representatives, 
and each of the other provinces snch a num- 
ber as will give the same proportion of 
members to its population as the number 
65 bears to the population of Quebec at each 
census 

In Frances, the Chamber of Deputies con- 
sists of deputies elected on the basis of one 
deputy per 75 000 inhabitants 

The Council of State 

From the brief description of represents 
tive bodies m different countries given above 
it will be seen that the upper chambers of 
Uderal or central legislatures generally con- 
sist of an eqnal number of members from 
the provinces or states and the lower chambers 
consist of members elected by the provinces 
or states on the basis of population In 
India's mock parliament or debating society, 
the Council of State is considered the Upper 
House and the Legislative Assembly the 
Lower House But the piorinces do not 
send an equal number of members to the 
Conncil of State as on the federal plan they 
ought to, the number varying from 6 
each for Bombay and Bengal to 1 each for 
the Central Proviores and Assam 

The Legislative Assembly 

As regards the Legislative Assembly one 
finds that the basis of population has not 
been followed in assigning to each province 
its number of elected members, as the tabular 
statement given below will show In it the 
population IS given according to the census of 
1921, and the number of members according 
to the parliamentary Return showing the 
results of elections in Indio, 1923” 


The Basis of Population 

As the elected Furopean members do not 
represent the people of India, I have shown 
the number of European representatives in a 
separate column 
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Provmce 

oS-< 

!®s 

iss 

Populabmi 

Sladras 

e 

16 

1 

42318985 

Bombay 

16 

2 

19 318219 

Bengal 

17 

3 

46 69'>536 

U. F 

16 

1 

45375787 

Pnniab 

12 

0 

20685024 

Bihar A Orissa 12 

0 

34,002189 

C P 

6 

0 

13912760 

Assam 

4 

1 

7,606230 

Delhi 

1 

0 

488 188 

Burma 

•t 

1 

13,212192 

Ajmer Merwara 1 

0 

495271 


The table sho^s that on the basis of 
nnmbers, some provinces have been nndcr- 
represented and some over represented That 
fact will be clear whatever province we may 
take as the standard according to which the 
representation of the other provinces is to be 
jadged. As Bombay is the least popnloas 
among the Presideoaes and major pro* 
Vinces and its citizens are good fighters for 
their rights, the representation of Bombay 
may be taken as the standard Its popalatioo 
13 twenty millions in loand anmbers and the 
number of its elected members in the Legis 
latire Assembly is 16 So for convenience 
of calcnlahon, 1 may say that the rule is 
that there is to be one elected member pet 
Vh million ( or 1250000 ) inbabitaots. 
Calcnlating according to this rule we have 
the following table — 

Present tfa of The No as it 

elected members would bo 


Province 


Bombay 16 16 

Madras 16 34 

Bengal 17 37 

UP 16 36 

Paoisb 12 76 

Bihar A Orissa 12 27 

CPA Berar 6 11 

Assam 4 6 

Delhi 1 Nil 

Bnrma 4 10 

Ajmer Merwara 1 Nil 


It may be thought that even at present 
Bengal of all provinces has the largest number 
of elected representatives Bat that is 
not true so far as the Indian inhabitants 
the people, of Bengal are concerned The 
European elected members ( and, of course, 
h Q non elected European members, too } do 


not represent the people of any province 
Omitting them the provinces have the follow- 
ing numbers of elected representatives — 

•n Elected Representa 

tives of Indians. 

15 
14 

14 

15 
12 
1 ? 

G 
3 
1 
3 
1 

This table makes it clearer still that the 
representation of the provinces has not at all 
been according to popnlation That, on the basis 
of numbers the Europeans would not have 
been entitled to return a single member in any 
province, supposing even that they all lived 
in each province in some single area is too 
well understood to need detailed exposition 
Yet, of tbe eleven provinces which send 
representatives to tbe Legislative Assembly, 
SIX namely Madras Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, Assam and Burma have 
been saddled with representatives of tbe 
Enropean commonity Tb s incobas is the 
heaviest in tbe case of Bengal^ As the interests 
of Indians and Europeans conflict, tbe 
efforts of tbe European representatives in the 
Legislative Assembly go to counter the 
efforts of the Indian representatives in many 
vital matters This injury to Indian interests 
is greatest in the case of Bengal as tbe 
onmber of European representatives is greatest 
in this proviDoe It is true Beogal is to blame 
for famishing the excuse for handicapping 
her with the largest European representation 
for, by her business incapacity or loatten- 
tioa <w lack ol &3orgy, she bss aff ow- 
ed almost the whole of her commerce 
and industry to be almost monopolized 
by outsiders But for this fault aud 
neglect on her part, her punishment, in the 
shape of her wealth being drained away, has 
been already more than adequate. The under- 
representation of her Indian inhabitants and 
the over representation of her European birds 
of passage are an additional punishment 
which she should have been spared. 

Frcdomvmnce of the ^hnoniy 
We are all acquainted with the ex 
pression tyranny of the majonty ’ Similarly 


Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U P 
Punjab 

Bihar A Orissa 
C P 
Assam 
Delhi 
Burma 

Ajmer Merwara 
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there can be a tyranny of the minonty 
But tyranny is a harsh word and I do not 
suggest any kind of tyranny What ought 
to be prevented so far as that is practicable 
IS the predominance of the minority over the 
majority when the minority and tho majority 
consist of tho same lands of person” The 
latter clause is important as there may be 
a minority of mentally and morally very 
superior persons whose voice may in some 
circumstance® prevail without harm over 
the voice of the majority But the inhabi 
tants of the different provinces of India 
may be taken I think to be on the whole 
of the same mental calibre Such being the 
case no arrangement can be said to be 
iigl t which gives the minority a greater 
voice in public affairs than the majority 
But that IS exactly the case under the 
Reforms in the Legislative Assembly The 
total population of the British Provinces of 
India 19 247 003293 Out of this total 

134390308 that is the majority live m 
Madras Bengal and the United Provioce” 
and 109 760073 that is a minority id 
Bombay the Punjab Bihar and Orissa the 
Central Provinces and Berar Assam Delhi 
Burma and Ajmer ^lerwara The majority 
are represented in the Legislative Assembly 
by a total of 49 (forty nine) elected members 
and the minority by a total of 56 (fifty six) 
elected members Here therefore is a case 
of the minority having a larger number of 
votes than the majority There is no mental 
snpeiioTity to justify this giving of a larger 
number of votes to the minority as it can 
not be contended that tho people of Bombay 
the Punjab Bihar and Orissa the Centr^ 
Provinces and Berar Assam Delhi, Burma, 
and Ajmer Merwara are intelUclviaUy and 
morally superior to or more and better edu 
Cated than the people of Madras Bengal 
and the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudb 


Basts of Literacy 

Let me now see whether the number of 
elected representatives assigned to each 
province is in proportion to the number of 
us literates and literates in English The 
Ubie given below will show that it is not so 
iaking Bombay as the standard I have 
shown what the number of elected repre'en 
tatiyes of each province would be in pro 
portion to tho number of its literates 


Province 

Literate 

Literate m 
English 

Present What the 
No of No Would 
Elected Bo on 
Members Literacy 
Basis 

Assam 

483 lOo 

70SOJ 

4 

1 

Bensal 

42 ,>4001 

7 73161 

17 

42 

Bihar Oris«a 15 80 2o7 

1 32 002 

12 

15 

Bombay 

1045 533 

2 <6333 

16 

16 

Burma 

3052,043 

113 413 

4 

36 

C P 

633 293 

02 736 

C 

G 

Madras 

30 ‘’1908 

398 883 

16 

30 

U P 

1688 872 

1 7o 239 

16 

10 

Punjab 

8 33 492 

1 39 535 

12 

8 


Instead of taking the numbers of those 
who aro merely literate or merely literate lu 
English (according to the census of 1921' as 
I have done 1 might have taken the numbers 
of graduates and under graduates in each 
province say m the year 1924 2o which is 
the latest for which they are available 


Number of Graduates and Under 
graduates m 1924 25 
12 579 
9765 
25832 
6126 
9 029 
979 
3 476 
1338 
1380 

given have I hope 


1 have 


Province 

Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
D P 
Punjab 
Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
C P and Berar 
Assam 

The tables . 

shown that the representation m the Legisla 
tive Assembly given to the provinces under 
the Reforms is neither m proportion to the 
numbers of their inhabitants nor m propoi 
tion to the numbers of their literates or of 
their better educated persons 

Taxation Basts 

It is not possible to give the numbers of 
persons m each province who pay any tav 
rate or cess — no such figures are available 
Hence I cannot disonss whether represention 
has been given on the basis of the number 
of such persons in each province But I 
hope the figures of the revenue collections 
in each province which I am going to men 
lion shortly would show that representation 
under the Reforms has not been given to 
each province on the basis of the revenue 
collections in each province 

The Qualifications of Electors 
TAc Council of State 

The qnalifications of electors are neither 
the same nor equivalent in all the provinces 
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caDDot now discus3 this subject in detail 
Bat I shall illustrate my remarV simply by 
reiemBg to the rules relating to electors 
paying income tax m the difTcrcnt proTincea. 
A person cm become an elector for lha 
Council of State if he was in the 'prenons 
year* assessed i;( ^[a(^ras, on an incomo of 
not less than Rs. 2000Q, m BambaHt on an 
income of not less than Rs. 30.000 , ni Bengal, 
on an income of not less than Rs. 12000 
tn the case of Ifon-iluhammadatia and Rs. 
6000 tn the case of Muhammadans , in the 
U. P on an lucomo of not le^iS than Ra. 
10,000, tn the Punjab cn an income of not 
less than ^ 15000, in BOtar and Onssa, 
on an income of not less than Ra 12,800 
in the case of Kon~MuhammaJans and Rs. 
6400 tn the case of Muhammadans, tn the 
Central Proiwces.on an incomo of not less 
than Rs 20,000, tn Assam, on an incomo of 
not le^s than Rs. 12,000, and tn Burma, aa 
an income of not less than Rs 5000 There 
are similar inequalities between the pronoces 
in the QualiScatiODS of those who are holders 
of land, cultiratora, tenants, dc. I cannot 
enter into details now I shall only mention 
bow. as in the case of the mcome tax. 
Non llubammadaos are discriminated 
against and Mahamraadaos faroured m 
Bengal and m Bihar and Onssa. A Non* 
Mnhammadan in Beogal becomes an elector 
if he pays land rovcouo amounting to not 
less than Ra 7500 in the Ourdwan or Pre- 
sidency DiTision and not less than Rs. 6000 
in the Dacca, Bajsbabi or Chittagong dinsioa 
but a 31obammadan becomes an elector 
everywhero in Beogal if he pays land roroDuo 
amonnting only to not less than Rs. COO In 
Bibar and Onssa, aNonOInbammadao can be- 
come an elector if hepaysland rorenuo amount- 
ing to not less than Rs 1200, but a Uubam- 
madan obtains the same right by paying not 
less than Rs 750 land rovonue Note also 
the dilTcreoce between the amounts in Beogal 
and in Bihar and Onssa. 

The Legislatne Assembly 
As regards the Lcgislatiro Assembly, 1 
shall mention only the ineqnalities in the 
qualification relating to the payment of the 
incomo tax In Madras U the Central 
Provinces, Burma, and Bombay one becomes 
qualified if ho was m the previous year 
assessed to income tax (the possession of the 
minimum assessable income would do). But in 
Bengal, Delhi and tho Punjab ho must have 


been assessed on an income of not less than 
Rsu 5,000, 10 Bihar and Orissa on aa income 
of not less than Rs. 3,S10, and in A'>->am not 
less than Rs. 3600 

Thus do political and civic human values 
differ from province to province, and in 
some provinces according to tho creed one 
professos ' A Muhammadan is ipso facto 
more qualmed to oxcrcise the right of citizen- 
ship than a Non-Muhammadao ' 


The SlestOQ Award 


1 shall now mate some observations on 
the Meston Award, according to which re- 
venues from some souices have been assigned 
to the provinces and those from some other 
sources to the central government For 
soma years past my two Bengali and 
English magazioos, I havo drawn attention to 
the very inadequate amounts which havo 
fallen to tho share of Bengal under this 
arrangement Let mo once again show by 
means of a tabular statement bow, though 
Bengal is tbe most popaloos province, it 
gets tho least sum of money for all 
its adfflimstrativo and other purposes. 
I need show tho populahoa and budgettod 
income of only tho five mo»t populous 
provinces. 


Pcovinco 

Beogal 
Madras 
Bombay 
U P 
Panjab 


Population (1921) 

4 6605536 
4 23,18085 
1.93 48210 
45375,787 
206,85.024 


Budgetted In- 
come, 192/ 2S 
Rs 10.73.39.000 
„ 16,5180000 
150300000 
„ 1294,50000 
, II.I300000 


One rosnlt of the most populons of these 
five provinces getting tho smallest amount 
for its ^expenses is the chronic starvation of 
its "nation building” dopartments Tako 
education, for example In 1924 25. the 
latest year for which figures are available, 
the oxpendiluro on odocation from dilTerent 
sources was as follows — 


Provinco 

Madras 

Bombiiy 

Bengal 

U P 

Punjab 


From Govt Funds, 
17138543 
1,8447165 
1 3382962 
1,72 28,490 
1,1834 364 


From Fees 
84 32091 
60,13 9C9 
146 :0126 
42,14,354 
52,87,444 


, uoTcrnraent on y i 

Ull» moro than tho Pu„„b (of „hich Ih, 
popnlotion IS os, than halt that ot Boneal) and 
loss than each of tho other raaior provinces 
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Note also that Bengal is the only province 
which pays for its education more m fees 
than it receives from the GovernmeoL 

If Bengal contributed less revenue than 
any other major province one could under- 


stand the niggardly treatment received by 
her but her contributions are not insigni- 
ficant as the following statement for 1924 25 
complied from the Statistical Abstract, will 
show 


Sources 

Jute 

Income tax 

Salt 

Land 

Erase 

Stamp'» 

lorest 

Cotton 

Totat 

Imgation 

Grand Total 


Madras 

0 

131 56 36a 
18991727 
6 15 Oo 667 
4.9059 071 
2 4151274 
55737GI 
903 764 
17 33 41 8^9 
282 54234 
20 1596063 


Bombay 

0 

4.03 77 094 
1 733390> 
5 1652 815 
41509 132 
17806434 
7307964 
18703383 

19 46 90774 
12851 315 

20 75^639 


Bengal 
37063920 
0 5473933 
2 3a 90 897 
3l073o87 
210 53 443 
336677o7 
247o5‘>9 
262518 
205661584 
23613 
20 5899197 


U P 
0 

78 87039 
7000000* 
G7103o34 
1 32 29 792 
17440031 
69 219S7 
688553 
120>7599l 
13193884 
133469330 


Punjab 

0 

6067 102 
3000000* 
353 03 120 
1 1947 490 
1 16 61337 
37 27 312 
19 >63 
71790 GG9 
6 86 16 428 
14 04.07 097 


1 have not been able to find out from 
the iStahsticaf Aisfracf revenues from other 
heads shown separately province by province 
But I hope the table I have compiled wiU 
indicate roughly the position of the provinces 
as revenue bringers 

Irrigation 

I have given two totals first aicluding, 
second inclading iingation revenue The 
reason for my doing so is that as the 
Government has done practically nothing for 
irrigation in Bengal compared to what it 
has done for the other provinces it cannot 
justly penalise Bengal for the smallness of its 
irrigation revenue. There are large areas id 
Bengal particnlarly in the districts of 
Banknra Birbhum Butdwan and Midnapor, 
which badly require irrigation but very little 
has been done bv the Government in this 
direction That Bengal is not considered fit 
for the prodnction of wheat and cotton at 
least of good qnalities may in part explain the 
inat*entioD of the Government to irrigation 
m this province In their own interesU the 
British people attach great importance to 
the production of wheat and cotton m India 
and their export to Great Britain 

Under the heading Productive Irrigation 
Works I find the following the figures 
indicating miles — 

Provmce Ma n Canals and Branches Distnbutones. 
JIadras 4049 8303 

Bombay 5 698 794 

U P 1459 8805 

Punjab 3438 13,119 

Bongal Aj/ Xil 


Under the heading Unproductive Irrigation 
Works I find the following — 

Provmce Mam Canals and Branches. Distributories 


“Madras 

751 

Bombay 

1898 

Bengal 

69 

U P 

428 

Panjab 

160 


705 

1106 

254 

1362 

162 


But even if irrigation revenne were in- 
cluded BengM would not make a poor 
show, as the grand total shows If the total 
revenue colleetions of the provinces were 
made the basis for representation a re- 
adjustment would be necessary 


Bengal Qoiernors Opinion 

Recently, in his reply to the address of 
the Mahajan Sabba. the Governor of Bengal 
said 

'Diere is 1 think general agreement that 
Bengal has cause for complaint of the financial 
settlement arrived at under what la known as the 
Mestoa &ward As regards fioaucc the experience 
of this Presidency during the years of the Beforms 
has more and more demonstrated that itis impossible 
to be content with a theoretical demarcation of 
spheres of taxation provincial and central Practical 
workmg has shown that for the proper admmis^^ 
tion of this Industrial Province some share of the 
revenues now allotted to central finance must be 
allocated to the Province * 

If there is general agreement, why does 
Bengal continue to starve ? 


The Permament Settlement 

lu order to explain away the starvation 
of Bengal by Lord Mestoo and others, it is 
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oaid that, on acconnt oJ tha Permanent 
•Settlement of the land revenue m Bengal it 
pays less proportionately than other provinces 
and consequently gets less But in the form 
-of other tare it pays more Why 13 that 
fact not taken into consideration ? Moreover 
neither the Government of Bengal nor the 
people of Bengal are responsible for the 
Permanent Settlement It was the Govern 
•raent of India which was leaponsiWa for tb© 
Permanent Settlement It is an admitted 
fact that it was advocated and made because 
it was understood that it would place tbo 
finances of the Government on a more stable 
basis The parties to it who have benefited 
thereby were the Government of India and 
the revenue larmera or landowners called 
iZemindars The generality of the people of 
Bengal were not responsible for it and have 
not reaped the mam advantage from it, 
if they have at all been benefited by it 
Directly or indirectly most of them live by 
agricaltare, and have to pay in the shape of 
legal non legal and illegal demands not less 
than their fellows m toe o‘ber provinces ff 
Ihe Permanent Settlement has been a mistake 
it would be neither honest oor honorable 
for the Qovetnmeat of India to indirectly 
compel either the Governmeot or the 
people of Dengai to raise an outcry 
against it by starving them It is the 
■Doveroffient of India which ought (0 fiod 
Ihe proper remedy It is not my porpose 
to pronounce any opinion upon or discuss 
^he pros and cons of the Permanent Settle- 
ment What I want to show is that wbetber 
it remains or goe« Bengal is entitled to get 
at lea^t as much money for its expenses 
as any other province 

Jute Export Duty 

Just as land revenue has been rightly 
and fOc,ically assigned to the province^ so 
onght the jute export duty as it is derived 
from what grows on the soil I have never 
Iieen able to nnderstand on what just 
grounds Bengal has been robbed of the jute 
-export duty It has been argued that the lote 
export duty IS not paid by the peopleof Bengal 
but by the foreign purchasers of jnte. This 
is not axionatic IFor as poipUd ont by 
Mr k C Neogy in the Legislative Assembly 
on the lOtb of March this year m the 
opinion of the Fiscal Commission, page lOO 
-of their Report, "some ■porUon if not the 
tcholc of an export duty falls on the home 
:producer The «ame gentleman pointed ont 
24-8 


ID the same place and on the same day th 
the Taxation Fnquiry Committee observed in 
paragraph 150 of their Report — • 

la spite of the monopolistic character of the 
prodnet. there exists a possibility that m certain 
cmiditions of the trade a portion of the export 
duty may fall on the producer 


Even The Statesman writes thus in its 
issue of July 21 last — • 

The members of tha Bengal National Chamber 
asked that the proceeds of the jute export duty 
should be handed over to Bengal for its local 
purposes Sir Basil is reported to have said that 
while he is not personally m favour of niaio.aiou]g 
tha duty if it 13 maintained the proceeds must go 
to the Central Govemnient as the duly is paid 
not by (he producers but by the consumers 
There Sir Basil Blackett runs counter to what we 
had supposed to be the least controverted doctrine 
m economics— that the ultimate incidence of an 
export duty wm always upon the producer It 
may be that jute being a monopoly of Bengal the 
linauce Member bebeves that the fore gn buyer 
will always have to pay tha Beagal price plus 
the dnty but if that be the argument it is legitt 
mate to say that the Bengal price is kept lower 
than It would otherwise be bv tha eSe t of the 
duty There is a I mit beyond which the foreign 
purchaser will not buy If he is willing (0 pay 
a sovereign for a particular parcel of tube and 
no more and the seller most sell then 

tl e seller pays the duty and receives the 
soveregn. The buver would slid be willing 
to psy a sovere ga for the toods ivere there no 
duty included in the price The purpose of an 
export dnty is to keep goods in a country jost 
as the pufDoso of an export bonnty is to send 
them out The effect is to lower prices in the 
homo market practically by the amount of the 
duty and it is the producer who gets the lower 
price Obviously if the fore gn purchaser will paly 
pay a sovere gn with the duty included and could 
etill sBord to pay a sovere gn if the duty d d not 
exist the home purchaser if he wished to get the 
goods would hsve to pay a sovereign for them 
whereas he now obtains them for an amount below 
a 6ovep>iga equal to tha duty which would have 
to be pa d upon export. 


So Bengal is entitled to at least part of 
(be proceeds of the jufe export duty But 
assuming that the producer does not pay 
any part of the duty according to what 
pnociple of justice or equity, except the 
hero 3 Tight of might, does the Government 
of India lay hold of the entire proceeds ? 

It IS m liesgal that tto Uiiag ,s piodnoed 
It IS the Bengal Government which does 
something however little it may be for th 
improvement of the cnltivation of jute It i 
the people of Bengal who toil to prodaS 
tto raw inte It is they who suffer from fh! 
cooUminated water and the malodours r“ ult 
lug ^rom the steeping of lutp, t» , 
who suffer from the pollution ^f the nver 
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waters by the septic tacks of the jute miUa 
It i« the public health departmeat of Bengal 
which does somethicg however little for 
counteracting the injurious eff eta ol tho 
production of raw and macofactured jote 
Ihe Government of India simply looks on 
from its serene heights all t)ie while, and it 
IS only when the proceeds of the export duty 
are collected that it swoops down and carnea 
00 the booty in its mighty talons. The 
Heston Award which has legalised this 
plunder is absolutely iniquitous. Bengal 
ought to hate the whole of the jute export 
duty According to Mr K C Heogy up to 
the 31si March 1927 the Government of 
India hare by means of this tax, netted at 
least 34 crores of rupees starving all the 
nation budding departnienU of Bengal 

Income Tax 

The grounds on which it is said Bombay 
and Bengal are deprived ol the proceeds of 
the income tax requite to be examined 

It has been argued that as the whole of 
the income tax revenue collected in Bombay 
and Bengal is not really paid by their inha 
bitants they have no claim to it Perhaps 
it IS meant that the purchasers lu other pro 
Vinces of the things made or imp rted by 
manufacturers or importeis la Bombay and 
Bengal pay part of the income tax collected 
in these two provinces for these manufao 
turers and importers include the mcome tax 
10 hxing prices Assuming the cogency of 
this aigument at least the portion of this 
revenue wl ich is paid by private ludividaals 
out of tbeir incomes in Bombay and Bengal 


can certainly be claimed by Bombay ana 
BengaL And as for the portion of this tax 
paid by manufacturers and importera sutelr 
the provjQce> which are able to give them a 
local habitation and opportunities of enter 
prise owing to their geographical and other 
advantages ought to bo entitled to what ther 
pay as income tax Great Britain is mainly^ 
a manufactunog country and its manufac- 
tores are for the moat part sold in various, 
foreign lands inclading India In fixing 
prices British manufacturers take into cousi 
deration the income tax they vrould have to- 
pay Therefore in reality it is the foreign 
purchasers of British goods who pay most 
of the British income tax But does the- 
British Treasury for that reason send to the* 
public treasuries of the purchasing countnea. 
the bulk or any portion of the British in 
come tax collections j* If that were done wc 
Indians should be very glad indeed to havfej 
our share’ 


CbDclusion ' 

For all these reasons I have so hesita*' 
UoQ in coming to the conclusion that Bengal 
should be given as much money as Madras^ 
or as Bombay which has UsS than half hi 
its population I do not m the least sug<‘ 
gest that Madras or Bombay or any other 
province should be robbad to do justice to~ 
Bengal Nothing of the kind Tnete is 
ample room for economy in the spending- 
departmeuts of the Government of India Latr 
there be retreachmant there, and all will ber 
well 


RECENT HINDI LITERATHRE 


By ILA CHANDRA JOaHI 


LLE PREiERVATION is the first law of 
nature and self deception is the foremost 
law of tho spirit of nationalism as it is 
in most countries. A typical nationalist 
deceives himself by believing that everything 
/ k hi his nation is excellent. Even 

V 4 innermost depths of bis 

heart that his nation is inferior m many 


respects to a great many nations of the- 
world he spares no pains in throwing dust 
mtq the ©yes of the people of other nations, 
and tries his bast to prove to them that lus 
nation is far superior to theiro, m mitters. 
of art, culture philosophy aud everything els& 
For the molorn cult of nationihsra u.. 
bayoad doubt, the calt of hatrei It has 
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never been and will never bo the cult of coanctl entry Tho book was published before 
Imlh. This venoraous spint is purely a the Swarajists sought to enter tho councils, 
.product of the West and our political leaders Now that the problem has been solved some- 

hava now begun to confess that the dream how or other, m one sense tho utility of this 

of the “political salvation” of India can only novel has been lost But a few more problems 

be realized if we can folly assimilate this have been tackled m this 'masterpiece”, tho 

western spinL most important of them being the problem 

Owing to this very spirit of nabonahsm of Zemvidan or landlordism The author has 
(or, m this case, may we call it provincialism shown how the Zemindars or landlords of 
which is the twin brother of nationalism?) onr country oppress their miserable tenants, 
(he critics sod wnters of Hindi literatnre and he has tried to draw the sympathy of 
have been deceving themselves, for sometime tho pnbiic towards the poor victims Ho has 
past, by believing that modern Hindi litera- donbtless succeeded in his attempt Bat 
tare is in no way inferior to any other wbat we want to say is this that from the 
literatnre of India, if not of the whole woHd artistic standpoint this "masterpiece” of fiction 
This self deceptive, envious, and suicidal is an utter failure. 

belief 13 bO strongly current throughout the Jill the greatest arti»ts of the world have 
Hindi reading public, that if anybody, shocked always tried to solve the problems of 
at this crude and naive exaggeration, ventures humanity in their works They have written 
to disprove the fact, he is supposed to be fur all conutnes aud for all sges They 
a heretic, ikafir, a traitor to the cause of have condemned all those writers who have 
his mother tongue. Oaths and abases are tned to 'nationalize” tbeir works Romain 
burled upon him from all sides and be is RolUn^ the great French writer, says m bis 
left terror stricken like a man standing ju peupfe, * If we would create strong 

amidst a furious and enraged mob sools, let us nourish them with the strength 

Now, let us look facts squarely m (be of the whole world, for, the nation alone is 

face and try to ludge the merits and demerits not enough ’ Schiller, tbo great German 

of recent Hindi literature without any pre dramatist, used to say 'I write as a citizen 

judice or ill will Fremaahram is supposed of the world Early id my life I exchanged 

tabu the best work of fiction la our literature my fatherland for humanity” Goethe, the 

This very work of fiction has made our men greatest German poet, said almost a hundred 

of letters (1 am speaking as a member of the years ago, ‘ National literature means very 
Hindi reading public) realize for the first time little to day world literaluro is at hand and 
ihe greatness of our literature the author each one must labour to make it in accomp- 
of this novel has exercised snch a great Iisbed fact.” He also said somewhere, Tt is 
tnflaence upon the Hindi reading public that evident, and has been for a long lime, that 
be IS supposed to be the ‘master novelist” tbe greatest geniuses of all nations have kept 
of our age Now let us see what are tho all of humanity before their eyes You 
merits of this master piece that led the public will invariably perceive this general idea 
to speak highly of it in raptnrons outbursts standing out above national ideas and tho 
Onr leading literary critics who gnide tbe peculiarities of the writer The most beanti- 
public m the matter of artistic tastes are fal works are those that belong to all man- 
unanimons in their statement that one great kind ' This be said at a time when speaking 
canse that acconnts for tbe greatness and anything against national belief was supposed 
popularity of this woik of fiction is this lhak to be blasphemy, almost a crime But our 
4he true spirit of nationalism pervades tbo cntics and men of letters do not want to 
whole work To judge art according to this see the truth and they have shut their eyes 
standard is to strangle the very spirit of to tho light Popularity, and not truth, is 
truth It is to bring down art to such a low Ibeit sole criterion We would have let 
level as is beyond comprehension The one them remain undisturbed in their paradise 
and solo aim of ait is to make man acquain- But they have corrupted and vitiated the 
ted with the greatest ideals of humanity by taste of tho publig and have made its 
analysing the mysteries of the human soul aesthetic sense and faculty of appreciatine 

^e great problem” which tho author of art quite blunt. It is quite a deplorablo 
^eniaehrcm bad attempted to slove, when slate of things no doubt The critics of the 
he began to write the book, was quite an Hindi world of letters have Ud the public to 
ephemeral one It was the problem of believe that the works of Tagore tbe enlight- 
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end and serene poet of love and joy, 
and of Gorki “the master of sorrow 
and of pathos, are nothing but a means 
of political or social propaganda One 
wonders what these most venerable writers 
would have thought had they been informed 
of this charge brought against them The 
pnblic has been misled by the faUe criticisms 
of these critics and takes every word spoken 
by them to be true 

ilr Premchand the author of iVewa 
shram has lately writteu another big novel 
entitled Rangabhumi or The Stage Accord 
log to Shakespeare the whole of the world is 
a stage m which scenes of love fear hope 
pity and other tender emotions of man are 
seen day and n ght But in this Stage of 
our master wnter horrible scenes of political 
and social tnfl ngs petty nonsensical nation 
al sentiments hare been displayed Only 
the bright illnmination of its enthusiastic 
stylo has dazzled the eyes of the spectators 
The short stories written by Mr Prera 
eband are counted among the best stones 
10 Indian Literature if not lu the literature of 
the world by our literary raeo I have read 
not more than two volumes of his short 
stones This I must confess But tbe stones 
contained in the«e volames are counted 
among the best he has written In coo of 
these stones be has endeavoured to show 
that the bondro of foreign clothes is unobjec 
(lonablo on both ethical and political grounds 
In another ho has shown that it is very 
dangerous to bo ensnared by tho lures and 
wiles of a harlot, or a woman of a loose 
character In yet another bo has tried to 
prove that God punishes those men who rob 
otl er people of their moucy or property by 
treacherous means. Tho subjects of almost 
all tho stones are as tntling and common 
place as these. And despite all this bo is 
supposed without any scruple or hesitation 
to bo the wortliest nval of tho masters of 
li e art of story wnling’ A certain pubhslcr 
'**■ Premchand actually published the 
jal 0 statement in tho prctaco to one of bis 
Iwka tlatMr Sarat Ci aadra Chaltcrjee the 
Bengali novelist, thougl t the stones of Mr 
'’^*7 inferior to tl oso of 
Tagore Onr literary men were of coarse 
much iUttcrid by this statement, and it was 
oiia much of in the periodical*. Wien 
.'"‘sbronglt to lie notice of 
«ntv«diclcd It TclcmcnUy 
ft ^ condition 

cl Ue earicnt Hindi literature The joong 


writers are great admirers and staunch 
devotees of Mr Premchand All of them 
follow in his footsteps If any one manage^ 
somehow of other to get out of that boateu 
track he is swayed by dilettantism 

As with fiction so with poetry Tho 
poeU are guided by some triQiug and petty 
conventions and nobody ventures to transcend 
the limits of conventionalism Pnyapraiasa 
wntten by Mr Ayodbya Singh Upadhyaya 
IS supposed to be tbe greatest poem in the 
Hindi literature of the present day Some 
set phrases hackneyed similes and metaphors 
and conventional expressions borrowed from 
some old Sanskrit books of verses are heaped 
up IQ this poem Nothing vital original and 
■substantial can be found in it Bhaiat Bha 
rail another great poetical work of another 
great poet is nothing but a narration of 
facts In it tbe author has described the past 
glory of India in a chronological order and 
has deplored in a melodramatic way her pro- 
seot dowofall Tbe poems of young poets 
that appear occasionally in monthly magazines 
and weekly papers are either national m 
spirit or full of dilettantism « 

There are many small circles m tho- 
Hindi world of Iclteia of tbe day and each 
circle has its own foolish conventiQiis m 
matters of art There was a time in Russia 
when there au editor of a certain magazine 
refused to publish the remaining ono-tbird of 
Tolstoi 8 greatest work of art Xomimo, 

after having published two thirds of it serially 
IQ 1 IS magazine The reason of this sudden 
surpnsiDg refusal was that tho editor differed 
from the author “on tho Serbian question ' 
which was being discussed in tho political circles 
o! Russia at that time. Tolstoi, who was 
struck with amazement by tho attitude of tho 
editor published the remaining part of his 
masterpiece in a separate pamphlet. Such exact 
lyis tho case with tho Hindi literary circles of 
to-day There also the editor of a certain 
journal will not publish jour article no 
matter however excellently it is written if 
ho differs from you ou that accursed aerbian 
question Darkness reigns (hero suprema 
Nobody wants to see the light and every 
“litcratj man dosirc^ to lire in a fool » 
paradise, fvery writer is actnated bj tha 
solo motivo of money making and popularity 
Tho Hindi reading public is stitlnig under 
tho prt&suro of a despotism of tho most 
fonous type — literary tsarism — that over pro 
vailed in tho realm of literature. The voico 
of truth is being mercilessly smotUored. 
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Nothing short of a great rerolution will 
bring this tsarism to its senses iill mca of 
gemns are centrifugal in temperamenL They 
shatter the walls of petty coarentions 
of their nations to pieces and always trans- 
cend the conventional ideas without caring 
about the fnrious howling of the mob Such 
a real genius— a Napoleon, is wanted who 
will revolubonise the whole of the Hindi 
world of letters from one extremity to the 
other We are acquainted with four great 
literary revolutionists of modern times These 
are Goethe, Tolstoi, Romam Roliand and 
Tagore These great revolntionones hare 
throughout their lives combated falsehood 
and they were victorious in the long run lo 
their love of truth they never cared about 


other people’s opinion They never sought 
popularity , they always sought truth In 
the preface to bis world famous rerolutionary 
wrihng ^7^ dcssus de la Mellee, Romam Roliand 
wntes ‘ Ua tacbe est de dire co que je 
crois juste et humain Quo cela plaise ou 
quo c^Ia imte, cela ne me regarde plus.” 
That IS 'My task is to eay what I believe 
to be just and humane Whom it pleases 
and whom it grieve^, that has nothing to do 
with me ” Yes we want such i brave- 
hearted man in our midst We want a 
Romam Roliand — a Jean Christophe We are 
indinbt whether the spirit of Jean Curistophe 
will ever be lonced in our hearts and the 
present tsarism will ever be overthrown Yet 
let ns hope for the best 


BLIND 

Bv SAROJINI NAIDU 


I pray you keep my eyes 

Till I return one day to Paradise 

Bereaved of you Beloved I am blind, 

A broken petal drifting m the wmd 
A sightless song bird with a wounded wing, 
Forlornly wandenng 

II 

0 Lore, how shall I know 

If Spring has kindled tbe high, limpid snow 
Into nch crucibles of ametb>$t, 

Or m tar meadows lulled m silver mist 
Wild poppies waken to the tender rune 
Of the frail, pearl blue moon ? 

III 

1 shall not see alas ' 

Sumptuous and swift life's bndal pageants pass 
Or radiant martyr yonth serenely ride 
In deaths gay cohorts mailed m dazzling pnde , 
Watch mystic hordes assail like pilgrim seas 
Time s ageless sanctuanes 

IV 

No lambent rays retrieve 

The brooding dark id which I grope and grieve. 

Banished, remote from the consoling grace. 

The wise, compassionate raduuce of your face. — ■’ 
When will you call me back to Paradise, 

• Love, to redeem my eyes ? 



COMMON ELECTORATES 

Bt c rajagopalaciiari 


T he agreement over the common elcc 
torate proposal is a great achievement, 
which alone may suffice to give lustre 
to Mr Srinivasa Iyengar’s regime as Congress 
President. Reactionaries and persons in- 
terested in keeping up the atmosphere of 
communal discord may still oppose the pro- 
posal Whatever may be the result, that 
such a proposal has beeu influentially sup 
ported IS one of the most note worthy 
triumphs of good sense in recent limes 
There is nothing so elTective as a long ropo 
for people to learn lessons The wisdom 
of the ezclusivists has been given a full 
tnal and foand by all to bo most damaging 
10 result That way lies no hope for the 
nation or any community for that matter 
Voluntary forms of untoucbabihty are uo 
better than that enforced variety which is 
known as a blot on Hinduism Untoueb 
ability IS an evil not only when it is a social 
bar between high and low caste, but also 
when it takes the shape of a political bar 
between two components of a poputatiou 
ibat must lire together for good or evil 
Though not imposed by ancient custom, but 
invented by modern politicians the system 
of separate electorate^ is a form of untoueb 
ability Untouchability is bad socially , so 
also is it bad politically In both cases both 
-sides sailer 

Prom exclusive and separate electorates 
lo a ] lint electoral roll is a great advance 
There may not be inter communal confidence 
enongh yet for men to give up the divisional 
idea altogether and to accept complete idenli 
fication with other communities An easy 
path-way to personal position and power 
which communal exclusivism opens out to 
fortunate members of a minority community 
IS yet too much of a temptation for indivi- 
dual ambition to resist in the larger interest 
of national growth But any step in advance 
IS in itself to be welcomed We must wait 
patiently for all the lessons to be learnt The 
full course of aSliction must be gone through 
for truth and good sense to triumph 
completely Wisdom learnt that way la 
burned into us and will be permanent 

Let us then not be impatient When 


men get really to govern themselves through 
fhcii representatives, when our democratic 
institutions are not as now mere clubs of the 
pushful, but real mstitutioos rcspousiblo for 
the happiness and misery distributed among 
(ho people, tho latter, i e the governed, will 
seo that thero is no particular advantage in 
having men of this or that persuasion lo 
manage their affairs. They will then see that 
it 13 more important to put good and able 
men m charge and that a man of one’s own 
caste or faith, if bad or foolish, does ternblo 
injury, not to bo compensated for by tho 
coDScionsness that a member of ones own 
faith or caste is onjoying power 

Even if seats are still reserved for parti- 
cular communities, there are distinct advan- 
tages in a joint electoral roll Candidates, 
both Mussalman and Hindu, will come for- 
ward whose conduct has obtained the appro- 
batioD of Mussalmans as well as Hindus, 
^ose who have set the one against the other 
community must lose the votes of tho one 
or the other, and cannot hope to win the 
majority of votes in a joint electorate It 
will gradually bring men to see that the 
path to political position and power lies 
through broad minded and non sectarian acti 
vities and true service, and not by playing 
to communal passions aud prejudices Every 
aspinng public worker will see that narrow 
interpretations of patriotism serve to dimmish 
ones opportunities for being chosen to render 
public service 

It may be thought that eveu if we have 
joint electorates men will go on working up 
communal prejudices and appealing to voters 
on tho basis of caste or religion privately, 
if not publicly This cannot long continue, 
for anything done on a large scale cannot 
but get known and bring its conseqnences 
with it Some may try to secure the votes 
of a solid mass of voter' by appealing to 
communal patriotism and may thus success 
fully defeat rival candidates working on 
more difficult and non sectarian lines This 
may be so as long as there is a paucity of 
candidates But as time goes on, the natural 
mult of opportunities afforded will be that a 
number of candidates will come forward 
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from the sama commaaity, and they will 
perceive that in the competition anong them- 
selvea he who by bis non clanaishQeaa aecares 
votes from the electorates, of both commani- 
ties, has an advantage over one who plays 
to religious or sectarian prejudice. This will 
tend certainly in course o! time to lead the 
activities of public men m the right direc- 
tion. Let ns ^erefore hope that all men of 


far-sighted patriotism will support the princi- 
ple of communal electorates, fbis is not 
merely a phase of the working of the present 
Jlontford reforms or a question only for tho 
Royal Commission for the revision of the 
Reforms but is a substantive principle aUcct- 
xng the permanent fate of India. It is a step 
towards Swaraj 


TRUTH ABOUT THE POSITION OF THE HINDUS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

Bi ilARY K DAS 


"ITtHEN I wrote the article on Truth About 
\Y the Position of the Hindns m U S A 
^ published in the April issue of Ibe 
ilodem Reiuic (Calcotta), through the bind 
sess of Mr. Kamananda Cbatterjee. the famous 
Pandit case had not been decided by the 
United States Supreme Court. Since tbeo 
Mr. 8 Q. Pandit, Attorney at*Law of Los 
Angeles, California, has won hi» case before 
the U ^ Supreme Court Mr Pandit’a victory 
has established a precedent in favour of 
those Uindus against whom cases for can* 
cellation of naturalization were pending 
before varions U S Courts However, so 
far nothing has happened to change any of 
the conclusions expressed in my former 
aitide on the subject 

Many misinfornied Americans as well as 
Hindus think and write in newspapers lo 
America and India that the 6J Hindns who 
were naturalized are now restored to tfaeir 
former American citizenship as an outcome 
of the Pandit case 

In a letter’ from the TJ 8 Department of 
Labor, Washington, D C, May 20tb 1927. 
Hon Raymond C Crist,. Commissioner of 
Naturalization, gives information, wbicb is 
entirely difTerent from the general imprcssioo 
on the subject. The Government of the 
Untied States, according to the Department 
of Labor, is not anxious to keep its faith 
with all the Hindus who’ were duly 
naturalized. The Department of lAbor does not 
recommend, so far as we can judge, tbe 
restoration of citizenship of all the Uindus 
, who were duly naturalized, but it recommeuda 


that the eases should bo withdrawn only 
against those wbo»e cases are still p ending 
Of the C9 Hindus, duly naturalized, lu 45- 
cases, tbrongh tbe elTorts of tbe Department 
of Labor aed tbe Department of Justice, 
naturalizations have been cancelled These 
forty>8re per^oo3 are rendered stateless 
because the United States Oovernmeot saw 
fit not ti> keep faith The letter reads as 
follows — 

Mr Waller N Nelson 
Attorney and Counsellor 
143S Dime Bank Bldg 
Detroit, Michigan 


’ Dear Sir 

Answenog your letter of May 7 you are 
advised that recently the Attorney General m 
accordance with this deparlrncnt s rocommendation, 
authon<ed the respective United States Attorneys 
to discontmue suits to cancel the naturalization of 
certaiu llmdus which has tho status of pending- 
cases This probably is the subject matter to- 
which tbe prpss report in question hod refercoce 
Very truly yours 
Raymond C Cnst 
Commissioner of Naturahzation ” 

Tbe positiou of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, regarding the status of the 
Hindus m tho United States, as to their 
right to become citizens and also if the GO 
Hindus who were once naturalized by the 
0 3 Courts (fourteen U S District CouitsI 
are citizens or not, has been further explained 
in tho following letter of the Acting 
Secretary of Labor. Hon, Mr. White, addressed 
to Seo.tor Kojal S Copel.iiJ of Ibo Unilod ' 
States Senate Ihe letter reads as follows 
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Department 0^ Labor 
Office of the Seoretray 
ashinston 

263 c-41 )0G3 
llaj 21, 1927 

Hon RovaJ S Copeland 
United States S'^nate 
WashmgtoD D C 
lly dear Senator 

This IS to acknowledge receipt of cornmnnicabon 
of Air W AV Blakely of Dexter Michigan 
dated the 8th instaot rcqnesting informatioa 
concerning the natnralizatioa statna of flindus 
■which your secretary llr Chesley Jurney left at 
the Bureau of NaturMization on the 10th instant 
For Mr Blakely s information the Commissioner 
of Naturalization informs me that recently the 
Attorney General m accordance with this depart 
meat s recommendation authorized tho respective 
United States Attorney a to discontinue snits winch 
bad been instituted to cancel naturahzation of 
certain Hindus and which had the status of 
pending cases This probably is the aubiect-malter 
of the press report to which ilr T D Shatman 
cafied Mr Blakelv s attention The action taken 
by the Attomev General has no beanng upon the 
cases of those Hindus who e naturaliaations have 
already been cancelled The decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of 0 S 
Y Thmd 261 D S 204 that Hiodus are 
ineligible racially for naturalization is m no wiee 
affected bv the Attorney Oeneral’a action The 
recommendation of this department to the Attomev 
General ■was submitted to letters dated March 2j 
and April 2 1927 

I take great pleasure in returdiog Mr Blakely s 
letter herewith 

Coidiallv TOUTS 
Robe Carl White 
Acting Secretary 


From Hon Mr White & statement it is 
clear to us that the U 8 Department of 
Labor wanted that 69 Hindus who were 
duly naturalizod should be deprived of their 
citizenship and according to the wishes 
of the said department, the U S Attorney- 
General— representing the Department of 
Justice — started suits, to cancel their 
American citizenship In 45 cases nifural 
izatioD certificates were cancelled by D S 
(lower) courts and these Hindus did not 
have sufficient means and influence to fight 
their cases up to the Supreme Court of the 


United States Those 45 Hindus had been 
duly naturalized as others against whom 
cases for cancellation of citizenship were 
pending However, they have been deprived 
of their American citizenship and rendered 
‘stateless”, becauso tho United States Govern- 
ment has failed to keep faith with these 
Hindus and have persecuted them and the 
rest of the 69, by starting bUits to cancel 
their naturalization None should forget 

that this was done, m accordance with the 
recent settled policy of the United Stales, 
that no Asiatic should be a citizen of the 
United States Secondly, Hon Mr White 
makes it clear that the U S Supreme 
Court’s, decision that ‘ Buidus are indigtble 
racially for naturalization ’ remains un- 
affected So in future, unless the situation 
chansos no Hindu can become a citizen of 
the United States and it is because be is an 
Asiatic, t» other tcords, ‘^racially ineligible ” 
First of all the people of India should 
take into eonsideratiou what cau be done to 
restoio these 45 stateless Hindus to their 
rightful position of Ameiicao citizens We 
thought that, through proper legislation by 
the U S Congress this iniustioe could be 
remedied Last year roy husband and I, at 
considerable personal sacrifice and expense, 
tried this method but we failed It may be 
that, further efforts, directed towards the 
same purpose, will fail again In that case 
what should be done by the people of India 
aod tbe Indian Government ? Lastly, what 
are tbe Indian people going to do to lemove 
tbe existing discriminatory legislations against 
them in various parts of the world — within 
tbe British Empire and tbe United States of 
America Panama etc — ? The Indian people 
cannot expect to secure help from other 
quarters unless they are willing to do their 
share in the fight to retain their rights as 
human beings and effectively oppose racial 
discriminations of all forms 
Munich, Germany » 

June 18, 1937 


“WHY DO I SIGH” 

whI u I j this great woild 

Whl a splendour m the sky? With multitudinous ^lereno unfurled? 

\\hy do I grieve j 3 because 

AVhy°d^o Yweep*^ sweetness in the eve? Beauty is pyisoaed in relentless law®, 

Wh^do I cit Gaze^t M 0 h“rther through dindiug bars ? 

A ninurotol shadow on the ancient east H C,u„oP,um ira 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 

[ifoots i« Ihs foUomna hnmagta toia benotieed Atsamese Eenadu English French. CJemwji 
Oiiiarali, Italian Mnartse Maiaualam Marathi^ Nepali, Onya Portuguese, I^njabi, Sin^i 

Spanish Tamil, T^lugu and Urdu I-eicspapers pcnodieaU, seJwol and college t^l-^ks and thnr 
annotations pamphlets and kafteis reprints of magazine ariides, addresses, etc loul not be noticed. The 
receipt of books recened jbr reneio iriU not be acknowledge nor any guer^ relating lha-eip answered 
Ihe renew of any book IS not guaranteed Books Btould be sent to our office, addressed to the AssamMe 
litvicwer, the Hindi Rtinewtf ScnjaJi Iknetcer etc aeeording lo ihe language of ihe books No 
criticism of book-reviews and notices will be publi^ied— Editor, iu A1 


ESQLISH 


Tub FTTnAGorn-? Wat or Lite J3g Mrs 
Hallyt (77ieo‘!opliieai Pit6{ts/tit3 UoiLse 

Adyar) Pp 70 I^ice lie. 1 4 (Board) 


In tha Introdnctioa the authoresg - 

the BoUTces ol intormation m regard to Psthosoras 
and tbs Pythagonaiis 

The eecond chapter deals with the bioeraphr 
and position and inQaeooe o( Pythagoras as 
Philosopher Scientist and Relistonj Reformer 
In the third chapter she describes the school oi 
Pythagoras and two pythagoriaa school? 

In the fourth chapter the antboress has (nveo 
an Eoslish translation of the Golden Verses which 
are generallT attributed toPythagoras. She has also 
discussed the authorship of the verses Uer 
commentarr on the verses is OEcellcut 

There is a bibliography (pp Go-70) at the end 
of the book, 

It IS a prccioas volume 


SrrvcB Tiuisivo Collcge AwuaL, 192C Pp 
Joj Price 8 as. for students and lie 1 for others 
This interesting Annual contains a short faistorv 
of the Spence TraiomK Collcge Jubbalpor and 
also some articles of pedagogical interest 

OcB SmuTTAi, WA^•TS AgD Thtoi Scttlt By 
Poiidit Sifanalh Tatln^hisan Pp 24 Pnee as 4 
President al address delivered at the forty ninOi 
Annual meeting of the Sadaran Qrahma Samai 
Well thoushtout and well written 


RETiiArfSFORiUTios OF Self Shvam I/d B A 
Pihlished by 0 S Nivas Lash Aar Oieahor 
Pp 2il»+XU- Price Rs 2 

The author writes m the Prefatory Note that 
m this book “tha condition of the whole of tha 
Universal Existence imd of its parts with (heir 
lormabon. transformation and re-translonnatiOT 
has been deacnbed m a ’ogical coherence step by 
step from beginning ’ 

He further says —“The book will doabtless, 
immensely benefit the reader even if be finds 
mmsclf unable, for any reason, to go a step 
beyond rcadmg” 


Q-sosncisst Bp; 'ilary IF Dame df A 
{Theosopliical Publishing House Adjar} Pp 115 
Price 1 4 (Ilrpypcrs) lis 2{.clol]i) 

It contains the substance of lectures deli’ 
in the Urahmavidya Ashrama, Adyar Madras. 


2o— 9 


A popular exposition of pre-Chrisban and 
Christian Qnosbcism 


Oota tv Exile By J J Van Deer Leeuw 
LLD {Theosophteal Palltshing House, Adyar) 
Pp 129 lYice Its 1 8 (Board) 


This booklet is based on an awakening of 
Elei^nsctonssess which came to him some littlo ' 
time ago 

It conttms the following chapters — (i) Tha 
Drama of the Soul in Exile (u) The Way to the 
Ego (m) Ihe M^orld of the Ego. (iv) Tha 
Fowera of the E,a (v) The Return of the Exile 
and an Afterword. 

Theosopical Standpoint 


_ „ Tee IlEinT op Jattisu Si/ 

Jctgma iderlal Jatiii Chief Judwe, High Court 
Jnoore iVUuhed bp Shn Atntanand Jam Tiaei 
Society Ambala City Pp 54 Pnee. 4 as 


^ Heart of Jainism" belongs to the senes 
The Relimcus Quest ol India ’ and is wntten by 
Mrs SiQcbT Stevenson 

Joslice Jagmandcrlal shows that this book is 
fall of mistakes and misrepresentations and is 
marred by the Christian Prejudice of the 
antboress 


NmvAVA By Oeorge S Arundale Published 
0 / The Theosophteal Pibltshtng House Aduar 
Sladras 219 Pnee Rs 2 4 {Board) 

This Nirvana has nothing to do with 
Buddhistic Nirvana. It la ^ne of the stages of 
Theosophteal consciousness ^he author has just 
been bom into Nirvana (p xiii) and this boob 
contains tha outpoanngs of that consciousness. 

Decativo Hcmnsii asp How ro Revive It B; 
,Pnf Oanga Bidisn and Prof Amba Datia 
(R. S.D oSlege, Feroxepur) Pp 30 

Partly historical Accordmg to the authors 
Umauism can be best revived by leading tho 
life as our forefathers led before By this hfo 
they mean four asratnas 


HdiDu vinn)’ 
SasinPp /r+Ji 
“Bcndered from 
Mtsivgs ov Ijfb 
Pp 33 Ptice 8 as 
Written in verse; 


By 0 N Anania liamayya 
Sansknt stray thought verses. 
By P V Chalapali Hao 
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Sues Ram Chaotra Bj II Sitarama Rxo, 

B L T Pp 72 ptict 7 as 
Biosrapliy of Rania of Ayodliya. 

KotrssEAu s Educational Tncom By Sliamxul 
Gham Khan, Headmaster Government Damtng 
School, Ajmer Pp 39 (.Pnee not known) 

It coDtams a short life and & luad analysis 
of the educational theory of Rousseau. 

Tin: Uedutor asd oiimn TmosopincAL Bssats 
Bij C Jmarojadasa (Thecsophioal Publtsking 
House) Pp 95 Price Be 1-4 (Board) 

Theosophical thoughts of the Vice-Presideat 
of the Theosophical Soaety 

Thoughts on Forms & SrimoLs in Rrcinsw 
Fdited by Oyam Sher Sing Lahore Pfi 89 
Price 8 as 

Contains view’s of some Sikh thinkers 

Rajahshi Rammohan Rot By Hamlal C 
Parelh BA (Oriental Chnst House Jtajkot Kalhia 
wad) Pp tm+JS6 Pnee Bs 2 (Board) ^ 3 
(cloth) 

There are 15 chapters m the book deahns vith 
the various aspects of Rajaa life The author has 
adored Innitariaa Chnstiaoiiv hat is an admirer 
of Rammohan Roy The Raja published (be 
Precepts of Jesus omitting the birth story 
miracles crucifixion and resurrection. But our 
author thmks that this to sav the least, was tike 
actms the play of Hamlet without the part of 
Hamlet and hence was tantamount to taking away 
Its life and soul ’ (p 45) That the doctnoes of 
Tnnity and Incamation were stumbling blocks’ to 
him was our author thinks owmg to his Idaho* 
medan training and bias (p 53} 

Voices rsaii wnurs By Bai Sahib Oobtn Lai 
Bonnerju Published by Jilendnya Banerjee 11 
Paluaiola Lane Calcutta 5‘/» x 4 P 93 Pnee 
Be. 1 4 

250 short paragraphs Good thoughts 

Mahcs Chakdha Qbosb 

The Indian Colont of Siam By Prof 
PfKinmcfranalft Bose MA Published by the 
Punjab Sanskrit Bool^Depot Lahore 

In tlie present volume Prof Bose eives us 
an useful resume of the researches trf Suropeaii 
^olars into the history and literature of ancient 
bimn wmeh was once an important Hindu Colony 
and which is at present the only independent 
Budimist power of Asia. Dr Ftobodbebandia 
Bagchi in his learned preface has explained the 
chaiactei of Indo*Thai contnhutions which went 
to make Siam what it is to-day Prof Bose has in 
the narrow compass of 170 pages succeeded in 
swing us a clear and interesting picture of the 
Hindu civdisation in the Menam valley Tne 
literature the archaeological mrmu 
ments and iioliUcal institutions of ancient Sjun 
described in a way that la sure to 

ivS 


Imn AifD CitiKA Dll Dr ProMli Clia’iira 
Daaelu M.A, I) Li« (Paris) Greater Mia 
BtuUim no J 

In this monograph Dr Bagchi has Bivia a 
masterly summary of the extensive 
relations of India and China. Dr Bagchi po 
unique opporluni y nf studymfr tho origmal 
texts w>m Great French Sinologists “ko Pnit 
Sylvam Levi, Prof Pelhot^ and others Cons^ 
Quently his presentation of Uie 
Uaddbism and Indian culture in tho rar East 
13 tho result of a cnUcal and exbauative analysis 
of the onginal Chinese sources which bo is 
first ^dian to handle. He brings out with a rare 
cl.iftty and conviction how tho cultural colia 
boratioo of India and China was an event ot 
extraordinary impoil'inco in the history ot asdl 
W e aro thankful to Dr Bagchi for remindmg us 
of this great histone truth and strongly re* 
commend tho book to tho public. 

Indian Culture lv Java asd Sumatra Pv 
Dr Bijanrai Challcrju D Liir (Punjab), Pii-lJ 
(Londo^ Greater India Society Bulletin no 3 

Dr Chatterjeo has specialisod in the history of 
Ilioda cultural colonisatioa in Indo-Chma ana 
Indonesia. He gives here a mneh seeded summary 
of the history of tho Hindu colonic of Java Md 
Sumatra, whicli were ignored by Inman scMJara 
on account of ilieir unlamilianty with the Uaion 
language in whuch the principal studies sre 
wntlen Dr Chatterjee has done a great service 
to us by givmg in a simple yet attractive Eoghsu 
style the results of the re«earche3 of the Dutch 
and the French scholars in that doiMm His 
Chapter on the Javanese and ^Malayan, Ramayana 
IS of cathralling interest Indian readeis woaia 
gel mnch pleasure and profit by, reading ihi£ 
essay The Bulletin would be had by ordering 
to tho Greater India Society’s Oihee 91, Upper 
Circular Hoad, Calcutta 

Nirvana Bj Bax Bahadur O C Ghose, CIB 
Darsan'KOstn Published by A S Ghosh Hsgr„ 
140 2 Upper Oiacular Hoad Calcutta 

Rai Bahadur G C Ghose is well known to the 
pubUc ot Bengal through his munificent gifts to 
tlie cause of higher education and social service 
lie 13 a leader of the Indian Christiaa Community 
Uis metrical mu^ings on Birvana bear a stnkmg 
testimony to tho fact that the soul of an Indian 
Chnstian is sensitive to all the deeper spiritual 
lealisaboQs of Indio. In every line we fed the 
profound sincerity and directness of a religious 
mmd 

The Light which is lightened 

by the Super Light 
Tho eye is opened which is 
, the thud 
The hie which is unified 

with tlia Bnihmio 
As a water drop with the ocean 
That which la in words 
, unspeakable— 

The burying of tho bell 
13 Nirvana ’ 

Thiouab the various scnpturcs of dittu-oiit ages 
lha author glides on to the religion of spiriTual 
synthesis beyond dogma and cre^— 
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That 'which is the end 
of Samts 

The supreme ecstasy^ of their 
luarls 


Here he takes his stan I on the eternal and 
QDSbakable foundation of Peace and Harmony 
towards which Humanity is ever stnving through 
centuries of trials and tribulations We recommend 
the book to ail senous students of spintoal 
progress. ^ ,, 

K. N 


Jaeta Jatakas, Beiso as English TnAVstAnoy op 
Book I c.vsto I of HiniAcnAimiiA a Tbishashti 

SAjAKArtmtlSIIACAnTTRA TRANSLATED hy Ptof 
Amuluaeliaran Vidyaihiitana and JUi'ised ana 
Fdiled unth notes and ^Htrdueluina By Prof 
Biitarst Das Jam Jf A Paihsksd hy Die Puryab 
Sansknl Book Depot Lahore iVies Jls 4 only 
The Buddhist Jataka stones have now become 
well known to the scholars through the efforts of 
Fanabol aud Rhys Dands But the Jama Jatakas 
have not yet gamed as much publiaty We there- 
fore welcome the Jatna Jatakas pubi ^hed by the 
Punjab Sansknt Book Depot of Lahore. The 

K nt work IS a translation of the Srst canto of 
(Parvanl I of Hemachandna Tnsakastisalaka 

S urusacantra, It contains the history of atxty three 
erocs— both mythological and h stoncal— of the 
Tama rel gion There la some difference between a 
Buddhist and a Jama Jataka. In a Buddhist Jataka. 
the future Buddha is always represented in a 
^nevolent character but m a Jama Jataka or 
Pumbbava the life of the future Jma is often 
depicted in dark colour In vanous sculptures we 
set the repreaentatious of the Buddhist Jatakas 
bnt unfortunately no sculptural representations of 
the Jama Jatakas have as yet been discorered In 
an able introduction Prof Banarsi Das Jam 
discusses various topics relating to the text and 

B ves a short bngiapbical sketch of the poet 
cmachandra. The book is an addibou to the 
Jama literature Oue only wishes that the trans- 
lator would undertake the compiete translation of 
the Jama Jatako-s and thus render them accessible 
to the general public. The book docs credit to 
Voti Lai Bonaru Das who are lendenng good 
service by their Punjab Oriental Senes of books 

p a 


Arctic Swallows By Suam* Sn Ananda 
Acharya Oaun^onkar Published by ihs Brahmakul 
Oaun^arikur J/ath, Scandinaiia 

The Swamui Sri Asaoda Acharya Oaunsankar 
author of these imaginative swallow flights from the 
east to the west and back agam whoso sturdy 
figure on his horae Balkan both prefaces the verses 
and closes them and to whom are stnctly secured 
”all nghts especially that of translation is today 
known mostly to antliologists These aenal fasaes 
from the land of the Midnight sun will it may be 
hoped contribute towards h s populanty among 
the reading pnbl c. The Swamiji is p'otific in 
imagination and the list of his works appended 
to the book at its close is impressive enough 
vaned in topic and published from Isorway and 
Swcdui London andftow "iork dating from the 
dear 1013 till today The long senes of errata 
IS a Uttlo d 'quieting tliouah But when we take 
courage m both hands and dip into it we may be 


a^ured of finds that will satisfy our sense of 
poetry The authors use of words like Saji 
yontuni Goun guru Barsa etc is an attempt to 
imp^ a strange and exotic air to his performance 
but striking touches of originality are not wholly 
absent e.g speaking of Rameswar Setubandha, 
says tbd*poet 

It 13 the bridge of love twiit me and Bharat 
ever eipandmg as far and far I ivander towards 
the northern pole 

Again a little girl smilmg at swallows flying 
round her bead reminds him that there is a 
thr^d of love between earth goers and sky goers . ' 
A forest of blossoming Eadamba is likened to 
happy life gazing at paradise in the beyond, 
Bnt It IS difficult to find the chain which links 
or holds the quatrams together from end to end 
now he is speaking of ^e all soul now of his 
mother a prayer m his days of infancy In one 
place, he praises the deer feeding the tiger for 
ita act of self-offenng ' (page 73) Wnting on 
metamorphosis cataclysm crematonum our 
QDintmtM self the energent many mirrored 
forth by the one absolcte Me ’ and the bee- 
minted moment, he could not be expected to 
keep his verses always to the level of poetry 
There are many commonplace lines 

Winter rouses reflection and consolidates 
iriendsbip Marking the contrast m the Sono as 
at the soorce and at Den he muses— why do 
things so gentle at birth become so violent in 
youiQ ? Sentences like— 

Life 13 like an autnmn cloud speeding to what 
uaknown eky ? 'will hardly pass the punty test. 

A!) tbiogs ooDStdered the book is inviting 
because of its excellent and unconventional get up 
(excluding the numerous errors in pnntiog scattered 
throogbont with a generous band) its eastern 
way of putting ihinra its occasional gleam of 
true poetic glow —and the writer is a personality 
well calculated to aiouse interest 

E 

As ociliixr OF TITB ^stort of Saxskrit 
Ltteratpfb By Dr T Chaudhury J/Li , Ph D 
A I C (C^wfcraiorffy Chatlertee tft Co Ltd 
15 College Square ^ Oilculta) Pruxd at Rs 1 8 
Undtan) and 3s 6d (foreigii) fourth edition 

It is a book of about two hundred pages and 
within this small compass the author has attempted 
to give a brief outline of the typical phases of 
the history of Sansknt Literature dealing with 
the literature of the Ved o penod and that of the 
past— V^ic penod technically called the Sansknt 
period, the mu^ influence between India, the 
West and the East, the condition of the Society 
tDanneis aud customs as can be generally gatheresi 
from tte internal evidence of the literature. Dr 
Cliandhoiy 13 undw no delus on and points out 
Mobile umdiUoa of the ancient 
Hindu Society -which became gradually obsolete 
with the preponderating mfluence of more and 
more imste-stapation or was purposely ignored 
m the Brahm^cal times.’ He has 
from Western authors m some mmor resoocts 
not wit^utr^D The author s cntieis^^^^ 
and pointed The language of the book is nlpr^nt 
to read 1^ the twk is ni^ly nnn^^^'d^S 
W ,>s eoirf AlthoMh the book is meant for 
students of Indian Universities and Coll^4 we 
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tlimk tliat llie suljects uodcr Chapter XV mi^ht 
be more generously treated. ^ ^ 


HINDI 

Biiuia— HA-TSAriu Du Mr Tagamuith Dtw 
liabialar ,BA Ftthhshedhu tht Qanoa Pn'<lt»} mala 
Oljlce I uchiow ISlh cdiltoti, 192S Pp AAAi/+ 
296+46 PncQ Ps 5 

We at once recognise this work as a landmark 
of literary scholarship in modern Hindi. ThO 
bat^at of Bihandas, the best aMiter of love pQcm^ 
in Hindi is here edited perhaps for the first lime 
with all the care labour and accuracy winch it 
deseryes The Bihan literature rn Hindi is 
not insignificant, as according to the llindt 
Naiaratua^ no less than 2o writers have written 
onitbothin prose and verse But this edition 
which IS the result of the author’a labour for ovet 
a quarter of a century has supplied the critical 
nppatatus for the study of the master Of the six 
JISS of the tezt five are laid under contribution 
The oldest manuscript which is in the Durbi 
Library of Jaipur has been tackled for the first 
time The number of dohas recognised to be of 
tbo poet 19 713 In an appendix there is a list 
of 143 do/taa which are attributed to the poet. 
As in the text so in his explanation the editor 
nitre's with the other writers and gives his reasons 
We await with anxiety for the Introduction which 
the editor promises to publish in another volume 
The portraits of Bihandas and Mirza Baia Jayasbab 
commonly known as llaharaja Jaysingh which ate 
reproduced m colours were brought from Jaipur 
where the poet and his patron lived. 

This work forms the first volume of a conUm 
plated series on the old masters of Hmdi literaluio 
Judging from the merits of the volume under 
renew the editor and publishers will thus not only 
do honour to the masters but also to themselves 


Mtandtlar Law Pitnhng Press, Poona Ctlu Pages 
J40 Prteejis iliHS 

TUatlho knowlcgo ol laws and legniktionsof 
Uio country is indisiionsablo to every resident, 
whether a citizen or a iillager in these days is a 
truism winch nobody will question The varira 
Inm^tions, monetary and others as well as tJie 
frequent harassments to which pcacciul citizens 
ate subjected by tho littlo armed with ad 

mimstr^i\o powers makes it incumbent on every 
persons to have at least a superficial knowledue of 
tbo laws which govern his woildly affairs bacii 
knowledge can bo easily gamed by a perusal ot 
this book, which gives m a small compass the 
gist of pnncipal Rcctions of over forty Acts and 
laws such as tlio Hindu I^w Maliomcdan ^w 
tho I P C^o Transfer of Property Act, Lpd 
Itevenue Code the Municipal Act iho Police Act 
etc As a book 0 * ready reference tbo value of 
the publication cannot la exaggerated. 

Jeexi as Uasavas Suastra. ou a The vtise ov Bio 
C uEJiisTur (Tiv CLVE Tissue Rcmepiis) by i)r 
V M AidJUrHi HMD Pullwhers— Messrs Hoy 
and Co Pages 168+36 Price Ds Two 

Of tho various pathies’or schools of medicines 
prevalent in India at present that of the Twelro 
Tissue Remedies is one winch deserves to oo 
popular owmg to the cheapncBS h'irmicssness ana 
efficaciousness of the drugs as well as the faculty 
with which 0 proper remedy can be found bv 
refetcnco to the books on the subject Tho booK 
under notice IS written with care, and tho present 
reviewer can testify from personal oxponence to 
the usefulness of tbo book as well as the <^iucaic9 
suggested therein for several diseases Bome w 

B iges are devoted at llio end to the enumeration oi 
ODieopatlnc medicines and the complamts they 
remove The book will prove hignly usetui 
in every family as a book of refeienco m Dio- 
Cbemio treatment 

V O Ann 


SAcraiBA Hixdi llAiuiiiiAiiAT— Pabt I Publtslud 
Im The Indvm Pi ess Lid Ailaliabad Pv J04 
J+teeDe,14 

The Hindi knowing public are mdebted to the 
publishers for this nicely got up and profusely 
illustrated translation of the Mababoarata from the 
ongmal Sanskrit. The style is simple and charming 
There are five coloured plates besides a number of 
pictures in black and white This pubhcaticm is up 
to the standard of the Indian Cress Ltd It should 
be treasured in every household for instruction and 
enjoyment 

Rasies Basu 
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GUJARATI 

\Vo have received the following booklets from 
the Vidyadhikari Baroda State — 1 Sronr of 
Itocks 2 Eholahd a Suirrmo 3 Water, 4 
Heat 5 Tbeift G Aurai.gzeb Hindi) and 
7 CiiAuiAVAnii Asiioea. They belong to the 
Sayaji Bal Joanmala. and are printed and published 
at Baroda and priced Es 0 6-0 uniformly The 
majonty are translations but they all bnng out 
the subject very well though in places very 
difficult words occur as in the booklet on Ashoka 
Juvenile students by themselves would find it 
difficult to grasp ideas conveyed by such words 
and benca the help of teachers cannot be dis- 
pensed with il that IS the object of publishing tho 
senes 


lIiunATAcnE Bon on Wokds irou Tun HeatcC 
By b. D Pax of Bclgaum Pages 113 P^s Pe. 1 
The economic and moral decline of Indiai 
Milages 13 described in this book. The atvlo k 
V erbose and highly figurative 

S K Damlt, B-A \LL B. Pullishcr-D ^ 


Boduae Szcond Bead By Chliaganlal Thdkar 
Das Modi RA printed at the Surat Oily Press 
Surat Thiel card hoaid Pp 16 unpneed {1926) 
In tlua small pamphlet Mr ChhaganUl has 
garnered a number of happy pieces of advice on 
behaviour of men and women in tho world They 
are very valuable and if followed aro sure to result 
m beimSt to all and sundry 
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RA«ATA'f Dj Jhinutklal Ondharhl 3foJt VJ 
urviUd at tl c dlanhar Press Sural dJO Cloth 
l/ound JVwc JU 1 12 0 U32f/V 

Iimo Fait, pearl menurr tal gold, silvci*. 
copjicr and roanv gnch other artjclcs haro iheir 
mwicinalui^3 Tlicir iliUcrcat p't-paralions »ero 
l>eiiig used extensively m old times and even now 
are not oot of nsc. An interesting and scicntillc 
exposition of the pnx esses o! tbcir prepaiation 
mJ uso 13 to bo found in this booL ViLieh %ill 
repay perusaL 

1 Unnw Co-orEiiAT\i, Davks 2 RamvIxo Pi/ 
V C Jaiiai RA J/a«Of7iw<7 Direelor Svrat 
Pcovles Co-oi cra/i« Bank {102 ^ ) 

lliuio t\>o small pamphlets mark a departure 


in tho history of Co-oi>cratiTo vork m Gujarat 
Iho Co-o)x:rjti\o ^lotermnt is making rapid 
progress la Ouiarat tluutks to tlio organiring 
upamtvof men hko Dcuan Bahadur A. U Malji 
51r Jadav is also a distinct organiser and as such 
haviiig felt Uio iiant of looks in Gujarati 
on tho subject in order to faeihtato tho disscinma- 
tiofl of tbo knoi^lcdgo tboroof 1 o has produced 
these two pamphlets which give comtleto m 
fortnation in sitiiplo language botli about theso 
Kinks and tho banking system ob:>crvcd thcra 
They are pneeJ moderately 0-4-0 each 

Wo havo received copies o! a weekly Caixeii Be 
G iuni MoJ or Indian Tii Bits. Wo do not review 
Weeklies T- ,t T 

K ai. J 


COMMENT AND ClilTTOlSM 

{77<u«ee/M>i w inleulol for Vis eorrtdum of tnoeeuraetes, frroTS of fact elearlj enoiuoiu tteu>* 
uuvrpresenPiliO w tie tn On orijuvxf contiVdifwns and cditorvzU fniWutof 1 1 l/iu J(eiv0 or 1 1 
other ;Mpfra enteuin ;7 it As varxmis opmiOM may rcasonablj b« luld on iw same subject this sceMti 
u not nuanl for the sinity of sueJt di/ferenres of opinion. As oicing to the h idness of our numerot^ 
eonlnhvl'irs ice ars al cays hard pressed for space, enlics are requested to be pood enouph alicays to be 
brief myl to see that lehaUirr Ihej icrtle «» siriclli/ to the point Qt urallj no cn/«.%»wi of reviews am notices 
of bools ts n^its/ted rfriters are requested not to exceed the limit of file hwulted words —•Lditor 
The 2Iodern Jlaiew ] 


HaoganaQ Feasants 

In a recent number of tho ilo tern Pevtew 
it WAS staled ly a correspondent that tho peasants 
in iluBEary under the pr.j.cnt regime have teen 
reduced to a coalition of ahcct debiuemcnt 
tordenae on serfdom masmne-h as when they 
SCO a landlord Uicy CO down on their knees and 
prostrate themselves before him and kiss the track 
of h 3 motor car 

llaving Iiv^ in HaDgi,ry for eight years pre- 
vious to the Great War dunng it and after from 
1912 to ID’O. and having witnessed the grrat 
changes which swept over the country dunng tho 
war and subsequent revolutions and •mtirevoln 
tions I ain in a position to refuto tho utterly 
absurd and baseless statement of yoir correa 
pendent who cither docs not know tho llimganans 
or t>c ongs to some cl qoe mimical to tho country 

I shall not m this Lncf communication touch on 
the details of the changca and attitudes of tho 
different coraraunities but can tell you from 
personal know leli.e that tho LIuoganao peasant 
who 13 a most dignified and self respecting person 
I roud and withal polite hko a born gentlemen ta 
nuapabh of ennp ng to anybody or befiaiing tn an 
akieet fashion lie camo to tbo country as a 
conqueror with the Ilunganan Icadm a thousand 
years ago from Asia, and even dunng 11 e ago of 
serfdom in Enropa was a free man under bis own 
ruler and shook off all vestiges of aluni serfdom 
alter tho Revolution of 184& 

Daring the four months of Bolshevistic treme 
he stood opposed to tho Soviet in Bungary and it 
IS incredible that sinco tho ro-cstablisbment oi the 


present regimo which he supported, ho should 
have been reduced to suUi abject do^rodatioa ua 
tour correspondent desenbes And this in thu 
laco oftbolact tliat under tho Present Parliamentary 
Constitution wh ch Admiral Ilorthy protects as a 
Governor i gainst Comuuni.sin tho icasant now 
moro iluo ever forms one of the mam supports of 
tho Government with lus agricultural party 1 
nover saw or heard o! any degradation of the 
Ilunganan peasant, who is now more prosperous 
than over— which cannot I o said of tha city work 
man— ainco the Great War and ita economic 
ebanecs for tho oonquered people especially The 
peisint gets moro for his products than boforo 
and Uves aa simply as over and is thus becommg 
tneher— ind ho was never poor in Hungari Al 
though 1 left llungary about siz years when 
the present regimo was well established fncnds 
have kept mo well informed about tho slate of 
things there and recently I Iiave learnt from 
fnenda who came to India that there has been no 
diaD(.e for the w orso so far as the peasants oro 
rancemed I nm told that not lonj, ago an I ngljsh 
traveller m Hungary was perplexed to find a 
veasaat who carae to lus rescue aiier an accident 
to b» motor-car behaving just hko a well manner 
ed and d gaihed gentleman courteous anl polilo 
and withat proud and self rest ecting us if ho did. 
not belong to a boorish or unrefined class to which 
the peasants and workmen belong oven m civilised 
Lorope ana America, ilo could hardly belipvn 
that hw host was alter all a peasant and a 
villager 

I ran assure you that your informant is cither 
mismfoimcd or has some object m misrcprcsenung 
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Wi3 Ashoka a Buddhist ? 

Prof. B "M Barua subjects the opinion of 
tlio Rev H Heras S J that Ashoka was 
not a Buddhist but a Hindu, to ciitical 
examination in The Mahahodla and comes 
to the conclusion 


as Saddhamina, nor interested himselt to make 
it lone endure and ventured to roromraond the 
selecnOQs mado by him out of tho Buddhist scrip 
tures for the constaut study among the Buddhists 
9 Asoka honoured all the sects with various 
kinds of honours in *he senso that he showed 
various kinds of favouia to them. If he had tolera 
led Iho differont faith and impartially protected 
tho law, lie did so as a wise Indian monarch 


Xsota wia a man a member of Hindu socief y 
an Indian king and above all a BuduhisL Uis 
inscriptions themselves as I have sought to ^how 
contain evidences proving his Buddhist faith Iheso 
evidences may now be summed up as toilows — 

1 Asoka went on pilgrimage to Lumhmi and 
worshipped there because as ho knew it was Die 
village where the Buddha Sakyamuni was deli 
vered A Brahniinical Hindu is never known to 
have none on pdgrimaae to Lnmhini becaua© it is 
the birth place of Gautama Buddha 

2 AsoVa undertook a pilsninage to Stigaii 
Sagar on the road to Nepal tor the consecration of 
the Stupa of the Buddha Sonagamaua enlarged by 
him five years back 

3 It Asoka had been a supporter of the Bad 
dbist sect founded by Devadatta he would have 
none to the Stupa of a previous Buddha such as 
Konagamana and avoided going to I umbtoi the 
birthplace of Gautama Sakyamuni the Buddha 
whose name was ex hi/poihesi repugnant to a fol 
lower of Devadatta 

4. Aaoka bestowed certain cave-dweUings upon 
tho Ajmkas Bat there la no evidence to ahow 
that he formally consecrated them In the votivo 
inscriptions Asoka has referred to the donee simply 
as Ajwikas without such honorific prefij as 
Bbadanta while in the votive inscriptions of Dasa 
ratha, the grandson and successor of Asoka they 
are invariably honooied with such a prefix 

5 Asoka a statement that for a little over two 
and a-balf years he remained a upasaka and 
subsequently became associated with the Bliddhist 
baugha. is dear enough to indicate that ho embra- 
ced the doctrines of Gautama If it he not taken to 
imply hi3 change of faith in favour of Buddhism 
the successive periods of time during which he 
remmned a vpasala and became asso laled wiUi 
the Sanaha are rendered unmevnmg 

C Tho hirst llmor Kock Edict which is an 
instance of Dharnmasavana greitly emphasises the 
Buddhist cardmal piinciplo of Parahrama or Avm 
imaa 

7 Asoka m his Bhabru Edict assures the mem 
bers of the Buddhist Brethren of his deep and 
extensive faith m tho Buddhist Triad which he 
could not have done it he were not a Buddhist 

8 In the same Bhabru Edict Asoxa has bemi 

concern^ to recommend seven texts selected out 
ot tho Buddhist scriptures then known to Wra for 
UK rnoditaPon by the Bhikkhns 

Uhikkhonis Upasakas and Upasikaa of the Buddhist 
fw.? ® view to makiDB tho 

been a non 

Buddhist he uouJd not have referred to Bu^ism 


A SnggestioQ for Huhammadans 

The editor of Hhe Vedte Magazine writes 
with reference to tho Muslirn agitation to 
secure punishment for attacks on their pro- 
phet 

It were far better to trust in the morals of the 
Prophet himself than in any uproar which tbo 
Muslims could raise against attacks on nis iiio 
For the former alone can stand tbo onset of time, 
while the latter is invariably found to bo only a 
flimsy safeguard, , 

History is bound to sit in judgment on makers 
of histoo' of whom Hubammad was surely one. 
Inst^ of strangUng tbo voice even of lus enemies 
lot all have their say on the subject The prescut 
IS on age of liberty Sometimes adverse cimcism 
even if malicious has been found to pavo tho way 
to ultimate adoration 

It appears the faith oi tho glusalman in Die 
mtnnsic greatness of the Prophet is not deep 
enough or else the intellectual level that the 
Islamic community lias yet reached is miserably 
low The insensate campaign they have launched 
against both the llmdu community and the Punnb 
judiciary is doing the cause of Muhammad a 
distinct disservice. The book which they are 
denouncing has been read and re-read throughout 
the provrace in the course of (the lengthy trial of 
M. Kajpal m court. And now that the Muhammadan 
row against it is growinfj louder and louder 
attention oven of persons indilTerent to religion 
13 being drawn to it, and men of non partisan 
menhdi^ are getting confirmed (m the belief that 
Mulmniniadan intellect must have found itself 
incapable of answenng the attacl s of non Muslims 
in open polemics so as to have taken recourse to 
uproaiious protests and frantic appeals to Uic 
OoveiDinent 


German Trade and Shipping m Asia 


Mr St Nihal Singh has contributed an 
atUcIo to Welfare to show how tho Germans 
ate gradually recovering their Asiatic trade 
with amazing rapidity and success. Hero are 
some extracts 


^ What nuaiae^ nan tliose intensely patriobc 
Bntoas on hoard a German ship ? kVhy ucro they 
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Dot tiavellug on a British steamer ’ Surely 
there ^^ere ships flyiDs the Lmon Jack going ^rom 
the Far Eastern to European ports of call They, 
however woiOd have had to pay more had they 
travelled by a Bntish instead or a German liner 
Even the Jap’ bmuI costs more ’ said a lady 
of British extraction while discussing this matter 
with me. Another passenger— also an Anglo- 
^on— had calculated that if he had taken a 
Bntish boat from Shanghai to Genoa inatead of 
this t would have cost him nearly £20 more. 
Quite a consideration, especially when a man 
is travelimg with his wife and two or three 
kiddies ” was his comment. 

In the chase for economy sight is soon lost 
of patrioti»nj though patnoti«-m hobs up in talk 
now and again Inasmuch as Britons permit 
practical considerations to outweigh the patnouc 
impulses I am not a bit surprised at their procb 
vity to ascribe an action taken by members of 
another nationabty to anything but a patnotic 
motive 

The Germans are winning back thar trade 
Vecsuse they possess many sterlmg qualities 
They are both intelligent and industnous Despite 
all Ubels upon thar character thev give remark 
ably good value for the monej They do not 
above all, become easily discouraged bat persist 
in using every leoource at their command nnbl 
success crowns their efforts 

The Dtrfilmgtr serves as a good example to 
illustrate the individual and national traits that 
ar^ enabling Germany by degrees to overcome 
the handicap imposed upon her people by the 
war The economy of labour with whi^ effiaency 
was secured was really remarkable 

The steward who looked after my cabut deaned 
It and also several other cabins near by He 
helped, besides to wash the windows and polish 
the brass. He awaited at table each meal time. 
The man who made my bath ready every morning 
went to the prmting office when all the baths 
were over and set np the type, printed the menus 
for the day and the news bulletins received by 
wueless and at meal time waited on table So far 
as I could diacover none oi the stewards petlorraed 
lust (me function but had other jobs to which 
he must apply himself when one was finished 
There were only two stewaidesses (or the whole 
sbp— one (or the hrst and the other for the second 
class They had to prepare the baths for all the 
women and the children passengers deau the 
bath rooms and lavatones even to the extent of 
scrubbing the llooro, and attend to any ladies who 
might be suffering from sea-sicbness or other 
ailments. 

I never saw snch economy of labour on any 
Bntiih ship by which I travelled. The owners 
of snch steamers usually resort to a different 
expedient m order to cut down the running ex- 
penses They employ Indians or Chinese at 
ridiculously tow wazes instead of paymg the 
union scale to their own coontrymen, who would 
as well, refuse to work beyond the union hours 
On the Derfflinger the entire crew was German 
with the exception of the six Chinese employed to 
do laundry work. 

Despite tbe economy of labour the service was 
quite good— certainly no worse than that I have 
had from Bntish stewards on the Atl^tio and 
elsewhere. The cabm was always clean^, the 
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beds made and the washstand attended to by the 
tune the officers made their tour of inspection 
daily, round about eleven o'clock in the morning 


Bengal Villages and revival of 
Cottage Industries 
Mr Haradayal Nag wntes in Welfare 

Every one irrespective of sex and ago has to 
pay some money in purchasing Lancashire doth 
which may be fairly termed as tax Even a poor 
famdy consisting of say five members mus*- pay 
at least fifty rupees a year this it can hatuly 
do without borrowing because it can hardly save 
any money for such a purpose The destruction 
of cottage mdostnes has thrown tbe bulk of 
village labour out of employment There is no 
profitable use of this unemployed labour The 
village people fnlly understand these difficulties 
but they do not know how to get out of them 
bothmg but economic reconstruction of our 
villages can save them. from, their imminent eco- 
nomic nun and such economic reconstruction 
most be based on the regeneration of our cottage 
industries For such a purpose our village people 
are badly in need of intellectual strength and 
orgaoisisg capacity It is urged on behalf of the 
supporters of Bnbsh Imperialism in India that 
cot^e mdustnes do not pay and cannot compete 
xntb the machine industries Cottage mdustnes 
may or may not bnng nches to tbe villages but 
they are sure to provide the impovenshed 
viUagera with sufficient iood and clothing which 
(bey are so badly in need of. The question of 
competition does not anse when one who has not 
money to buy cheap foreign goods, has to provide 
bimself with tbe bare necessaries of life Under 
the existing circumstances nothing but revival 
of cottage industries can save them frum the 
aU devouring jaws of foreign exploitation This 
should be brought home to tiie people of our dying 
villages by our selfless intellectuals and saenfiemg 
patnots 


Faumi’s Excellence as a Grammarian 
ProL I J S Taraporewala wntes in 
Hu Calcutta Be%tew 

Pamm avoids the confusion naturally caused 
in the Western sjotem of graramar We, who 
have learnt according to the Western system, 
have an idea that there is some inherent power in 
the concept itself in other words that there is a 
eort of sahda saUt. which determines the part 
of epeoch ' This confusion arises, as we have 
seen b^uae the compilers of grammars m the 
West have had no special termmology of their 
own but have borrowed it from the saence of 
thought In fact, unal quite recently, there hiid 
been practically no mveatigation of grammar qua 
grammar in the West Paami on the other hand, 
keeps the science of thooght strictly apart and 
contmes himself solely to the analysis of the 
language. Anu in the course of his investigabons 
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students Students get up early in the mom ng 
and alter hnishing their morning ntes ait mcdi 
tate lor 15 mmutcs hte young Htshis Alter their 
individual meditation they all gather together in 
a circle and sing a hymn from the Lpantslads 
This 13 again performed m the evening after 
sunset Every Wednesday being a holiday all 
the students and teachers attend the sermon m the 
mat dir Rabindranath himself vrhen be ]s not 
absent from the Aslratn conducts the sermon 
All the inmates anxiously wait for Wednesday to 
hear llabindranatb reve^ng the depths of many 
problems of the world m his pecul arly fluent and 
poetic lasgaugp Those who have not heard him 
«peakiEg cannot have any idea of how he delivers 
his sermons. That one hour of Wednesday in the 
7 laiidir will he the happiest and noblest hour in 
the whole week and they leave the mand r feeling 
that they have leamt something tangible Every 
day before they begm their dass>work they have 
Biutalik. a religious song from Gitaniali or some 
other book suni, in a chorus and another song 
before they go to bed after their daily routine 
Thus religious instruction is imparted to the 
students. 

The recent Great War had homded Rabindra* 
nath a great deal Ue had seen how every country 
10 tho West bad fallen a victim to the heaious 
crimes of war which are with great pnde per 
formed to the name of paCnotism and natioaaiism 
Ue also bad found out how detrimental the spint 
was to the establ shment of world peace This 
demon of false patnotism and aggressive nationa 
1 sm had not ailoned him to rest m peace and be 


the aslrant more than their homes Specific 
arrangements are made for panting and music 
and this IS the most successful! department in 
Santmiket^ This forms the pivot of the con 
lenial atmosphere of the place which is at the 
some time artistic poetic and musical yet very 
simple 


atudents leave Santmiketan reluctantly as the 
soaal functions are so varying and interesting 
Every day there will be some entertamment 
or other literary assoc ations recitation com 
petitions, picnics feasts musical entertainments 
enacting dramas and so many ohter varieties of 
activities which keep the inmates ever active and 
cheerful Poet Rabindranath himself very maxy 
times takes part m these functions specially lo 
musical entertainments and dramas 

Santmiketan students are known as very mod 
sportsmen in Calcutta and other moffussils loot 
l^l hockey cncket and tennis are their favourite 
games and they will be winning trophies every 
year \ery manv students do exercise regularly 
both m the morning and evening and they are 
expert boxers wrestlers and fencers There are 
well trained •roltaitcere who go and render their 
services m all b g gatherings in the vicinity 

We have expressed our diJBcnlty m undertaking 
tb s great task of writing this article about our 
ahna maltr and we hepe that this bnef survey 
will give an idea of Sahtin ketan its ideals and 
ctivities to the reader^. 


the problem deeply and had come to the concluson 
that unleea these countries are tied with silken 
cords of cultural unity world peace could not be 
nubluhed He thought that an exchange of the 
knowledge of different cultuies would make the 
people understand each other thoroughly tiy which 
there would be an end to these wars 

i'lth this idea m his mind, he founded the 
vishva Bhaiati or international University, at 
Santmiketan m 1921 to ptovUle a centre where 
scholars from Last and W est could gather together 
and exchange (heir thoughts. Scbolare from 
France (jennany Italy horwar China Tibet 
Russia and other conntnes have already responded 
to the bugle call of Vishva-lfharati 

There are no class rooms or lecture-balls at 
Santmiketan Classes are held m the open a r 
under the green shade trees and in the verandas 
ot donmtories dunng rams. Class work is 
conducted from 7 to lO-SO in the mornmg and 
from 2 to 4-30 m the after noon Only M ednesday 
full moon Md new moon days are observed as 
holidays. There is tegular anangement for teach 
ing from mfant standard to B. A and also there ts 
the A idyabhavan department where students are 
given faciliues in Indology philosophy and com 
parative philology etc. There art both toys and gula 
m all cla_«es and special anangemenfs are made 
for lodgmgandboardms for the girls. The small boys 
Md girls have their own spec al departments and 
they are kept under direct supervision of expert 
educaUoaalists. They have their own hbraiy 
association game, poultry gardening masonary etc. 
and are the oljects of envy for all the inmates of 
the a«hracn, not excluding even the founder Th^ 
live m perfect happme*s and chcerfulnes and love 


The Staff of Veterinary Colleges 


The editor of I7ie Indian Veterinary 
Journal says 


A lecturer on Rs 120 or even less is a common 
sghtiQEomeof the \etennary colleges' Is it 
not necessary that a ceitam amount of d unity or 
shall we say sanctity should be attached to the 
post ot a lecturer? It the Yetennary Advisers 
themselves can submit to the present state of 
treatiog their lecturers as such cheap men who 
else would regard them (the lecturers) as men 
worthy to tram the future \ eter nary Surgeons ot 
this land ' Uow will the Alumni of such colleges 
be valued m the world? Cheapness is gene^ly 
associated with bad labour But it is unfair to 
suggest that the present meumbents are m any 
way lacking to justify the confidence placed in 
them Our contention is that by merit and the 
re^ponsib e nature of the work alone if by nolhmg 
else they deserve to be raised to the Provincial 
gazetted rank. Prudence, necessity and profess onal 
digmty all pomt lathe same direction How many 
Aetennary Advisers have moved in this matteri 
Every prov nee must have is own centre for 
production of Sera. The* necessity for this is being 
felt more and more every day Y bat aggressive 
proposals have been placed before the Local 
^emmeats by their re^pecUve Aetermary 
Adnsera? ''iH li© Government dare to oppose 
a measure’ AVe hope not Only we 
the matter i3 not pressed upon them as it 0Q»ht 


ve scheme of the extension af 
■vrunu areas should be ^ 
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he has fully understood the nature of the lanffuage 
he la analysing ha has grasped firmly the fact 
that the sentence is the unit ol language and be 
has therefore laid down that the graHimafica* 
worth of a word (m Sanskrit) is not dependent 
upon the concept embodied in it but is to be 
determined by the ending which has been added 
to it 


Hinduism and Froselytisation 

Professor Dr Sauitilumar Chatlerjee 
writes in the Hindu Jfissiou BuUeitn 

One of the most noteworthv epigranhical 
documents of ancient India is the Besnagar Pillar 
InscnoboD in Gwalior state It is in early 
Prakrit and in ancient Brahmi characters of the 
second or third century B C and la inscribed 
on a stone column which had the figure of Qarada. 
the divine bird vehicle of Vishnu on the too 
The inscnptinp records that this piUar this 
Gamda-dhvaja of Vasndeva, the God of the 
Gods (Dei'fldr •asa Vasudeva^n GantdadJivoji) was 
Ret up by a Greek named Hehodoroi the son of 
Dion who was the ambassador (Data) from a 
Greek king of the Northwestern Frontier of 
mdia named Autialkidas to the court of a Hindu 
Kmg Kasinutra Bhaeabhadra. Heliodoros called 
himself a Bhagavata. that is a follower of Vtshpu 
a Vaishnava. 

This inscnptioa m an incontrovertible evidence 
9‘ H'nda ( t e Brahmanical as oppose 

m ooaah sts Jama and other heterodox non 
Brahmanical form of Hinduism) proselyt sahon of 
mre ga lllechha peoples lu times t^fore 
Cbnst 

O^er evidence la not lacking The Sakaii the 
rarthians and other foreign tribes like the Greeks 
were completely Siadnised and in most cases 
ftey were accepted as Ksbatnyas m the Orthodox 
ttincm community In twa or three generations 
^n inaiaa names I ke Zamotika Damazada 
l^shka Hn^shka Mihiragnla etc. giveolace to 
^ayagaroan Hndradaman, VaRudeva and other 
j names showing their Hinduisabon 
IndiM communities which are now regarded 
V? V Orthodox and Hindu ^ve bwu shown 
^instonans to be of foreign and non Hindu origin 
centnne^ the Ahoms of Assam 
Siamese, have beromo 
11‘nduised names like Su ka pha and 
mstauce are given up for 
visvesvara Smha and Oadadhara Smha 

9{?smal non H nd is to orthodox 
authority of the Rrahmms 
^ ‘be History of 

people. The Histow of India in the 
V ‘ba H story 

Ri S'odu organ sation and Hindu 

fi„i^>r “*^“'^/?b’‘°sophical ideals from the Punjab 
and the upper Ganges vallv fthfl 


the Kagas. the Magars and Ounings the Goads 
and others 

Orthodox Hinduism m the ancient days when 
It had not lost its vitality overfloued sponteneoiisly 
the natural boundancs of India and was carr ed to 
the outljlng lands—tc Burma (Suvamablmmi) 
to Siam (Dvaravnti) to Camliodia (hamboja) to 
Cochm China (Champa) to Jlalaya (Katana) to 
Sumatra (Snvijaya) to Java (Javadvipa) to Bah 
to Borneo (Barluna) Tho original peoples were 
converted to orthodox Brahmanical HiDUiism 
with Bndiman pnests from India and vedic 
sacrifice and tins wo know from Sanskrit inscrii^ 
tions found ii. those land later Buddhism followed 


BmL Even at the present day the people of. Bah 
retain their Hindu religion v, ith tho Hindu 


Gods 


{0%°of toe^a through’^the°ii^to 

SlM among th 0 *rude 

m Hinduised tracts 


ntuat of worship and philosophy and even the 
Uindn caste system Brahmanical Hindu Gods 
and Oodesscs like Tama, Indra. Kubera Saiasvati 
etc aro even to-day worshipped and honoured in 
Japan Hmduism spread as a cultural force no 
doubt but Its ethical and philosophical doctnnes 
brought about no less a civilising and humanising 
inflaence on the outlook of the peoples (whether in 
India) who adopted it, spread along the path of 
of peace only there is no evidence anywhere to 
suggest that It followed the path of the sword 


SantiQiltetan 

Ur B G Reddy writes in Tlie VoUin 

Uer 

Rabindranath has a religious temparament from 
the very beginning which we can trace in his 
earlier poems He is very well versed in Hindu 
senpturea. and be is second to none in his great 
adouration for Vedio India. Nevertheless he never 
failed to discern the degeneration of Modern Indi& 
from bis Himalayan bnmmits of learning and 
wisdom He found that the clear stream of reason 
instead of (ertilismg the minds of people, has lost 
its wav into the dreary desert sands and dread 
habits. And m foundiug his small ashram at 
Santiniketau he had laid the foundation stone for 
a big aqueduct to make the stream take its course 
tbnraeh ite former channels 

The second intention of the founder vas to 
give perfect freedom of thought to his students 
He himself was a great lover of that liberty and 
tasted Its dehcious fruits even in his nonage. He 
wanted to give the same liberty he enjoyed to his 
pupils and allow them to have their own course 
of study thus giving them scope for a full 
expression of their thought and creative power 
lu other mstitutions nhen a boy is fonnd to possess 
different taste and capability his tea'^hers will 
take particu ar care to check and curb them so 
that ho may not fail in his history or geography 
exammatiOD The result will naturally be a d s 
pleasure towards any sort of learning In 
Santmiketau the students are saved from such 


Students have their own elected captams who 
look after them discipline The teachers, have 
practically notbmg to do with their general conduct. 
Any misbehaviour of any atuden* will be con 
■ by the Panchayat or the committee of the 
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atudents Students get up early m the monuott 
and alter fini^hins their moTiing ntea, 6 it loedi 
tate Icr 15 minutes like young After their 

individual meditauon they all gather together m 
a circle and sing a hymn from the Lpanisbads 
This 13 again performed in the evemEg alter 
sunset Every Wednesday being a holiday all 
the students and teachers attend the senncut m the 
niaiirfir Rabindranath himself when he is not 
absent Irom the Ashram conducts the sermon 
AJl the inmates amiou^y wait for T?edncsday to 
hear Rabmdriuiath revealing the depths of many 
problems of the world m his peculiarly fluent and 
poetic langauge Those who have pot heard him 
speahing cannot have any idea of how be delivers 
his sermons, That one hour of \\ ednesday in the 
mandir will he the happiest and noblest hour in 
the whole week and they leave the mand r feeling 
that they have learnt something tangible Every 
day before they begin their class work they have 
‘‘Baitalik a religious song from Gitanjalt or some 
other book sung in a chorus and another song 
tefore they go to bed after their daily routine 
Thus religious instruction is impaled to the 
students. 

The recent Great War had horrified Rabisdra* 
natb a great deal He had seen how every country 
m the West had fallen a victim to the henious 
crimes of war which are with great pnde per 
formed lo the name of patnotism and nationalism 
He also had tound out how detnmental the spmt 
was to the establishment of world peace This 
demon of false ^tnotiso and aggressive nationa 
usm had not allowed him to rest m peace and *' ' 


the ashram more than their homes Speciiio 
anaDgeuieuts are made for painting and music 
and this is the most successful! department m 
SantinUetan This forms the pivot of the con 
jenial atmosphere of the place which is at the 
some tune artistio poetic and musical yet very 
simple 

Students leave Santmiketan reluctantly as the 
social functions are so varying and interesting 
Every day there will be some entertainment 
or other literary associations recitation com 
petitions, picnics feasts musical entertainments 
enacting dramas and so many ohter vaneties of 
activities which keep the inmates ever active and 
cheerful Poet Rabindranath himself veiy maty 
times takes part in these functions specially m 
musical entertainments and dramas 

Santiniketan students are known as very good 
sportsmen in Calcutta and other motfnssils loot 
hockey cricket and tennis are their favourite 
games and they will be winning trophies every 
year \ery manv students do exercise regularly 
both in the morning and evening and they are 
expert boxers wrestlers and fencers. There are 
well trained volunteers who go and render their 
services m all big gatherings in the vicinity 

We have expressed our difficulty in undertaking 
tb >8 great task of writing this article about our 
ama mater and we hope that this bnef survey 
will give an idea of Santiniketan its ideals and 
ctiviues lo the reader*. 


the problem deeply and had come to the conclusion 
that onlegs these conntnes are tied with sJken 
cords of cultu^ unity world peace could not be 
establifthed He thought that an exchange of the 
knowledge of diiTerent cultuies would make the 
people understand each other tborougbly by which 
there would be an end to these wars 

With this idea id his mind, he founded the 
> ishva uharati or international Hmversity, at 
Sautmikecan lu 1021 to provide a centre where 
scholars from Last and est could gather together 
ud exchange their thoughts Scholars from 
France Gemasy Italy Norway China Tibet 
Russia and other countries have already responded 
to the bugle call of Vishva-Bharati 

There are no class-rooms or lecture-balls at 
Santmiketan Classes are held m the open air 
under the green shade trees and in the verandas 
of donoitoties danng rams. Class work is 
deducted from 7 to 10 30 in the monung and 
from 2 to 4-30 m the after noon Only Wednesday 
full moon and sew moon days are obsezv^ as 
holidays. There is regular nmngement for teach 
ing from infant standard to B. A. and also there is 
the v idyabhavan department where students are 
given faahtics m Indotosv philosophy and oom 
paralivo philology etc. There art both hoys and girfa 
la all classes and special arrangements are made 
lor Icdgmg and bearding for the girls. The smaJlboys 
and gills have their own special departments and 
they are kept imiler direct supervision of expert 
educationalists. They have Ibeir own libzaiy 
assoaation game poultry cardening masonary etc. 
and are the otjecis of envy for all the inmates of 
the aahtatn, not excluding even the founder They 
live in perfect happiness and cLeerfulccs and love 


The Staff of Veterinary Colleges 


The editor of The Indian Veterinary 
Jouriiat says 


A lecturer on Rs 120 or even 1&>3 is a common 
sghtinsomeof the \etennar 7 colleges! Is it 
not necessary that a certain amount of diLUity or 
shall we say sanctity should be attached to the 
post of a lecturer? If the Vetenaary Advisers 
themselves can submit to the piesent state of 
tieatiog their lecturers as such cheap men who 
else would regard them tthe lecturers) as men 
worthy to tram the future Veterinary Surgeons of 
this md ’ How will the Alumni of such colleges 
be valued in the world? Cheapness is gene^ly 
associated with bad labour But it is unfair to 
suggest that the present mcuiabents are in any 
way lacking to justify the confidence placed in 
them Our contention is that by merit and tho 
rc«ponsib e nature of the work alone if by nothing 
else, they deserve to be raised to the Provmaal 
paaetted r^k. Prudence, necessity and professional 
dignity all pomt mthe same direction How manv 
\etennary Advisers have moved m this matter^ 
Every pnivmce must have its own centre for 

p^QChon oiSera, The» necessity for this 13 beics 

felt more and more every day What agrTp^ vS 
propiKals have be^ placed before tGl 
Goveismeuta by their respective 

Ad^rs? \\ 111 the Govemm^t dare to "SS 

such a mea*aie ? ^Ve hope not Only we f^r 
the matter is not pressed upon them « it ou^t 


Aoomprehf’nsive scheme o! the extension 


'Vetenn 




ciiension 

rural areas «hould be arrived 
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There ought to be "i Provincial gazetted offirer at 
the head ot each dvsUict as \n, the case oi me 
mediml department Ho should be heli responsible 
for efficient control of any contagious disease with 
in hi3 district He can help research work from 
the field and direct the activities of the assistants 
under him in the best interests of the ryots at 
large 


Hand and Mind 

We pick out at random the following 
passages from D Spencer Hatch’s stiraulabng 
article on Hand and Hind in The Young 
Men of India 


issibly 


Misguided youths and 
mnnities will hardly ul. 
words of President Coohdge 

I like to dispense with the kmd of service 
mat 13 necessary for mo to have at the hue 
Eonse and wait on myself If I find a strap is 
broken I bke to get out the tools that are used 
by shoe makers and harness makers make a 
wax end and repair it I like to do a little black 
smithmg aroond what is left of oar old shop try 
my hand again with the carpenter s tools go 
out and repair the fence when it is breaking 
down and mend the latch on the kitchen door 
Most people in this country do these things 
themselves and do not hire them done I want to 
keep in mind how people live and what is necessary 
for them to do to get along and meet their bills 
out of their ordinary income My father and my 
people led that kind of a life which is altocetber 
natural and wholesome It seems to me to be 
the foundation of independence. 

The Board of Educational Survey in Us recently 
Publ shed survey of the Educational System of 
the Philipine filands has this to say 

The buildmg m which the school is to bo 
noQsed should be erected by the pupils under 
.v of the teachers In certain places 

j“is 13 done now and is found to be entirely 
leasiple Thus by placing responsibility for the 
construction of the buildings squarely on the 
snoulders of the pupils a twofold ^ucational 
result 13 achieved The pupils are made to acquire 
certain desirable carpentaiy skill and throngh 
ino example of teachers whom they reaped are 
tauimt a respect for manual labour 

for pmilar reasons the upkeep of the school 
plant should be a charge upon the pupils All 
repair work should bo undertaken by them under 
the direction ot proper instructors There should 
bo no janitors m these schools One of the fine 
Uu^ in the elementary school noted by the 
mmbers of the Commission was the unde 
exhibited by the pupils in keeping their buildings 
clean. Each buildini. had its various squads for 
sweeping and polishing the floors and for the 
removal of waste. In sharp contrast was the 
situation found m the regular high school Here 
tnero wasaa a rule noondeca the part of the pupils 
in a clean and well-ordered ihpsical plant Inslc^ 
uipe wa.-. a wcll-onlred antipathy towards manual 
UbouT in ihcir minds the iilo ot the student 13 

mconipaliblo wjlb ' 


spirit creeps into the rural high school its doors 
nmv as well be closed.’ , , 

In 1924, commodities were produced la 
Phihppme school gardens and on school farms 
to the Talue of oOOOOO (approximately Rs loOO 
000) but, of course the value of the product in 
money 3 nothing to the value of the instruction 
given to the country 

The Government Unemployment Committee 
are now asking us what changes can be made 
in our system ot education to prevent such an 
unemployment problem as we have among the 
educate losses of Travaucore State where we 
have 80 moch education, lirst and foremost, by 
all po^ibte means, let the schools teach the 
dignity of labour ^ . , 

At our Rural Demonstration Centre we uaa 
that the boys of the Weaving School really enjoy 
th a tc hin g the school themselves when thatching 
IS neccjsarv The night school has had to 
in the Weaving school among the looms ine 
inconvenient place impressed upon the students 
the need of a better place for the night c asses 
They decided to build themselves a building aad 
they are building it meeting in their spare ume 
each day and putting it up with their own hanos 
When the deep well needs cleaning those who 
receive the benefits of the Demonstration Centre 
JO n together and clean it . , ^ 

I have just been working out with the secretary 
m charge how much money must be provided for 
the new reading room the daily weekly ana 
monthly periodicals and the cuxmlatmg library 
which IS to serve the central village 'ind the 
vUlagee around After estimating cost of books, 
periodicals fumituro and lamps 1 said x«oW 
what will be small building we must build for 
the library and readme room oost^ 

The answer was Oh we need provide nothmg 
for that The night school boys our Boy Scouts 
and the readers will put up the building them 
selves 


SeriO'Comic Aspiration of a Graduate 
Parbati Kinkar Chatterjee writes m Si 
Xaita^s Maga tne 

After weary days of stronous labour and toil 
through hope and despair 1 am at long last a 
graduate From dreams let me turn to facts I 
am not the son of a rich man and hence I cannot 
CO m for a costly course of training The medical 
and engineering lines are thus out of my reach 
Post graduate studies are a fine cluster of grapes 
but of a kind that would set my teeth on edge 
How about the Law College with its wide open 
doors and roomy passages? After three short years 
I Lould pass out with flying colours, but the 
envious cyos of starving colleagues would prove 
too much for mo The very thought of justifying 
in my own case the ruthless principle of 'the 
survival of the fitteot would drive me mad for it 
13 one of the idoaU of my lifo to live and let live 
Clearly I am cut out for commerce But how to 
begin^ I have no almighty f wrra sa/ni among my 
TcUUODS to elbow me into a job, and worse luck I 
own no widowLd aunt who calls me sonny btilC 
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I have not given up hope 'Wealth may come from 
some unexpected source Aladdin a lamp or an 
uncle from Australia While there la life there is 
hope If Othello could -win the fair Desdemooa 
could I not -with my tolerable appearance find 
favour with some speculative Zither in law who 
would present me with his only Rebecca and half 
his kingdom ^ever say die is my motto and I 
live on the glory of being a graduate 


A Eemedj for Factionalisation 
of Holdings 

Prof Radhatamal HnLerji observes in 
Jiidian Jo tnial of Economics 

An eschaoge or consolidation of holdings is 
impd siHa under the existing Tenancy law of Iho 
United Proncces sinco occupancy tenants cannot 
be bought out. Where the land system stands in 
the way of restnpment and consohdahon we have 
to depend on the traditions of voluntary social co 
operation Such methods of solution are witnessed 
in the south where there are villages which are 
ro-diTided aoouaUy But the tendency here is 
more marked because of the established communal 
tradibon Thos la Tanjore the’e are tamer 
field and holdiogs than m other distncts This 
points to a gradual couso idabon of holdings under 
the BUperviaion of the village panchayats which 
also supervise the equitable distnbution of irnga 
tiOD water the maiutenance of village public 
work« etc. The exchange of plots of land so as 
to give the different owners contiguous blocks so 
far as possible is called paniari/isnat (Sanskrit- 
exchange) in Taojore It is difficult to come to on 
agreement because the advantages of plots as re- 
gards fertility distance iingation fact ities eta 
have to be equalised and sometimes the nch 
peasant would refuse to exchange in such a way 
as to convenience a small neighbour and the. 
small owner is often at the mercy of his rich 
neighbour Similarly in Travascore consolidation 
of holdings IS taking place the tendency bemg for 
the owner of very small plots of land to sell Ibem 
or to take more land on lease from others and 
thus enlarge the unit of cultivation It may advis 
able for the (jovemment to initiate an expenroeot 
by acqmnng villages under the Land Acquisition 
Act, re al gning the land properly, providmg proper 
dramage and imgabon channels and then re- 
letting to the Origin^ tenants This would furnish 
a valuable object lesson though such lessons can 
not serve the purposes of legislation or volnntary 
adjnstment by the villagers themselves. 


That IS particularly true of the American industries 
which consume rubber— firms engaged in making 
tyres liiioleim etc -which between tbera absorb 
four fifths of the world s annual supply Investiga- 
tion has shown them that the rubt er plant thnvei 
in certain islands comprised in the archipelago and 
thev are intent upon the production of rubber in 
them under their own control, as that is tho only 
way in which they can outwit the producers of 
rubber m Ceylon and the Slahy Struts Settlement 
where the application of i scheme of rcstnction of 
output has led to aconsidenble rise in price 

As the industries expand in the United States 
and the system of mass production tremendously 
incrca'es the ontpiit the need for new markets 
becomes clament Control of the Philippine tariff 
which tlie Philippine legislature cannot change 
without American consent, enables the American 
manntactuteis and exporters largely to monopolize 
the Philippine market 

The retention of the Islands under Amencan 
Tutelage serves even a more useful purpose mas 
much as they lie near the trade routes connecting 
the New World with the Orient, and can be utilized 
S3 a jomping off ground for the acquisition of tho 
Chinese and other Rastem markets with almost 
limitless potentialities for the absorption of 
American goods markets for which Americans are 
bankenng 

The domination of (he Philippines puffs up (he 
pnde of the prest ge-lovmg Amencan It makes 
him feel that his people too. are the arbiters of 
another nation s fate Contact with Europe during 
the war and the acquisition of wealth dunng and 
after the conflict have resulted m the development 
of these tendencies to a degree undreamt of by 
stay at home Indians 

Americans who call themselves Democrats are 
as much affected by these or at Iqait some of 
of these tendencies as Amenoans who delight its 
proclaiming themselves as Republicans The move- 
ment for freeing tho Filipmoa from American 
tutelago hwS therefore received a rude set back 

The struji^le in which the Filip no leaders and 
the Amencans are at present interlocked shows 
for one (tiing that a legblaCure oompoaed of 
members of one race which lacks effectivo control 
over the executive composed of men of another 
ra e cannot work harmoniously not can 
it be the arbiter even in respect of 
affairs m which it is supposed to possess autono- 
mous powers It aUo demonstrates the folly of 
entertaiDins the hope that through tho &>tablish 
meat of conventions and extra legal organs 
a subject people can graduate out of their 
tutelage to another people 


Americas ‘Dig* Interests and the 
Ftlipmos 

Mr SL Nibal Singh thus concludes an 
article m The Hindustan Bexiew on Amencan 
imperialism in the Philippines 

The Big interest in the United States are 
opposed to giving independenoe to the Philipinos 


Railways and Air Transport 


We read in the Indian and Eaelern 
E7igtnc€r 


AU parties are cordially m agreement m acknow 
ledging toe wonderful feats of the a rmea of to- 
^ and their achievements in the past few years 
tot It 11 -well not to let our eyes be so dazzled by 
the bnlli^e of their achievements as to blind us 
to the tremendous aocomptishments of railway 
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Half an Hour s Daily Outdoor Exercise 
Dr S L Bhandari advocates deep brea- 
thing in the D A. V Collego Union ilaga 
zme and gives detailed instructions as to how 
it IS to be done He says 

Average span of human life in India is 25 years 
only Isaturo has guaranteed it up to 100 years 
Is it not a good news young reader u I tell you 
that every one of you can live up to 100 years. 
If >ou are too idle to give half an hour daily to 
an outdoor healthy exercise it is no body elsea 
fault It IS foolish economy to grudge givt^ hall 
an hour daily but to give 72 yairs at the end 
Remember consumption is a disease of the voung 
It 13 very rare alter 3a years of age Don t saj 
there la no time. Surely we get plenty of time 
-when sickness kuccks at the door 
D^ath and disease hear no excuses 


Reminiscences of Vivekananda 

Up a Snnivasa Pai Bi. nt- gives soi 
reminiscences of Swami Yivekanaoda 
27ie Scholar There are some of them 
Informational talks in tho mornings and answer 


School Education and the Stage 

Mr S Subramanyarn ba.lt, writes m 
tho Educational Renew — 

I think I will be raising a storm of protest from 
the citadel of orthodoxy m our Hindu society if 
I were to sa} that the stage aI«o takes a prominent 
place in the education of children All the more 
60 an Amateur Saba in educating the ignorant 
adults of our poorlv educated country Or rather 
1 might be allowed to state at the outset placed 
as we are under a foreign country which has paid 
scant attention to education is still talked of and 
bringing it into force is left to the sweet whims 
and fancies of the Taluk Board Presidents and 
Chairmen of Municipal Councils while the all 
sohatude Educatfon Ministers would not make it 
the policy of the Government, it is Uie only pro 
gramme for India. 

To return to the subject, not to speak of the 
appeal to sight to duldren the dead past become^ 
a living present at the bands of a resourceful 
teacher who instead of simply visualising an mci 
dent, can make the boys act and feel the incident 
themselves bo then it should become tlie impor- 
tant prommme of every schools to tram boys to 
take to tho stage even from childhood, lest they 
should cultivate tho abhorrence at a later period of 
life. Ofcoui-se I do not mean everybody ma 
school should 1)0 on actor but those that have the 
anutude should be properly guided and encourages 


mg of Questions were arranged for in a pandm put The end of a term the school anniversary day and 
“p on the Manna, neir me old Capper Douse other important events in the school should not be 
...1 .... It. .... .F.k. — ™. .. Enslish orin 


premise 

leaders 


and \akils and people lu hundreds came and 
students found it hard to get near to the Swami 
One morning a European Lady (a Potestant mis 
sionary 1 believe) came and spoke <4}mewhat dis 
paragingly of the enforced celibacy of a Sanyasin s 
life and of the harmful results of the starving 
of a noble instinct (noble when ngbtly 
regulated) After a short psychological and philo- 
sophical explanation of the necessity of celibacy in 
a Sanyasio (which perhaps was not quiteappreoated 
or understood by the lady ) he turned to her and 
said half humorously In your country Madam 
a bachelor is feared But here you see they are 
wo^hippmg me a bachelor 

Once he said to a number of young students in 
the audience that it was their flrst duty to cultivate 
physicial strength and health You may have 
the Geeta in vour left hand but have football in 
your right He expressed on one occasion the 
view that it was the men who were physically 
weak that yielded to temptations easily and that 
those with plenty of physicial vigour and strragth 
were far better able to resist temptations and 
exercise self-control than the former 

When the effect of religious behefs (Hindu and 
< hnshan) on the masses came up for discussion 
% ivekanan^ said If like me you had visited ie 


...v plays suited to 

the age \\ hat kind of play suits the children best, 
the boy best and the ad ilt best ? The question 
can be straightaway answered that staging 
and small plays having short duration would 
gladden the young minds stir up their imagination 
aud provoke thoughts Historical mcidents ev^ 
concerning a hero and social dramas would be 
well suited for che boj a As for the grownups the 
tragedies and the comedies plays involvmg great 
moral truths and plays intended to eradicate per- 
nicious social customs and superstitions might be 
availed of 


Relntinosbip ol Canal Irn^atiou 
and malaria 

In the Agricultural Journal of India 
Lient colonel C A Gill IMS examines 
the widely current belief that an increased 
incidence of malaria is an inevetable accompani 
ment of caval irrigation and comes to the 
following definite conclusions 


saia it iihe me you haa visitea the U) Uiaal irngahon is not a factor nf anv 
slums of Epope and America and seen how near importance m detcrniiningthe mcidencA or <tPVPritv 
to brutes the inhabitants of those slums are and o! epidemics of malan^ ^ 

then compared them with our masses in Hidia fi) It can be asserted with Pnnai /.r,nfi,ipnpft 
as to the effwt of Hindu lebgious open /leW »rn<7afio» has not i^^nsihle 

beliefs on the masses would have vanished for ^a ay apprecuble gen^l mtSe Sf ^demlc 

As a general statement it may safely be 
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concioded flut tlia salubrity /"so fir as malam is 
concerned) of imuafed tract» compares favouiably 
^ith 1 nim?atej areas 

(i) As a partial oxtept on to ‘ho aencral rate 
it 13 certain that 'wli"ro7cr canal inisation arcs 
ri 0 to wat^r-loirffinK a vicious circle is set up m 
wh ch endemic malaria leads to bad health bad 
Iiaalth to economic s re s to further pnvation and 
more sicVnoss and finally as the coinhiBed rcsnlt 
of a hish death rate a low birth ate and emisra 
fion to tiio depopuhtioa of tho afTected tract 

()) It 13 ronclnded that an apirociatle inereiaO 
in tho incidencQ of malaria i3 not a ncceasarv 
‘oncoTifant of canal irnRafion bnt that canal 
irrs_ition may bcrcimc pravels prejudicial to health 
when it 13 wrongfully applied orimproporly earned 
out 

(C) There IS ample lustificatina for the state- 
m^at that canal irrgation has proved a ereat 
bles ID3 (sivo in a few area ) and that assuming 
wator lo'*aiti2 IS not altowcl to arise it is calm 
latcl to increase the wealth and orosp nij of the 
I’lnjib mil to promote the health and well be og 
of iis inliabitants. 


Begging la Loudon 

In tho coarse of liis chatty article \n 
Indian in Western Furope in Th 
Mr \ b I’anchapaVo a Ayyar ics s-vys — 


While going about L-'ndon si-'ht seeing I hal 
occasion to observe causally some things which 
threw a flood of light on certain aspects of Toglish 
hfe Iksgary in the streets w proh b tel in London 
and the police arrest bcgr,ar3 But the h gging 
instinct 13 loa strong in some men to bo eradicated 
iltogether lleoce I fo ind two oi three ingenious 
doviees bv which the sp nt of begging was pro- 
served while discarding tho letter Th is several 
nitn mostly ev service men were grinding hand 
organs at people 3 doors producing an intolerable 
noisa miscalled music Generally the house- 
owners preferred to pay something than allow tho 
dreadf il noise to afllict their cars Another method 
IS bv drawing ioma ridiculous figures or picturea 
on tho pave nent and taking whatever charitable 
piL ers by give. 1 told one such man after giving 
him a three-penny bit M hv (Ins is sheer I eggary 
lio sir repliel he It is an appeal to your 
irtistic chantv and geneios tv and that is no 
ofli.Dce A third device is bv pretending to sell 
l)Oves of matches To one who pestered me to 
Itiy a box of matches urging tint! would rcaiurc 
It for liglilicg cigars and c garettos I replied that 
I didn t smoke and bo I didn t want his matches 
It won t linrt vou sir fo laiJ a penny for a poor 
man $eeios tl at you save a lot b” not smoking 
was tho TcsouTCClul reply ^ce^iless to say I mid 
a penny and wont inv wav Other disguised 
Icg-vn sell picture cvnls soisofa etc in a 
similar fashion 
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The student Movccicnt in China 

Paul Chih ^[eng i Chinese Christ an 
considers the cfCecU of Corciga education 
received by Chtneso students in Current 
Ilttlonj and says — 

ViTicthcr returned 8tudtnt-> a-c still need d in 
China has I c^u a popu! ir subject for di«cussiOD 
Soa a venturi'll the opinion dial the rttmucd 
stud .its usulUv import only \\€BtCTa maaneiisro 
md suixrliual U'v. Thoao who &tu lied in franco 
have trcjght Uia swinging iimb« «hnigsrag 
■jhouldos and a few p ».a>aat vice-.. Those from 
Otrraany introduced the beer the mil tvry Icanng 
and tho close-vropped hair Er-!and has oven 
them though nut fho moiocle the broad a and 
tho ansto-academxc air Rotrirncd stud nls Irom 
america arc most nouv vnth carapaign i Ka-s et a! 
Icngcs and slcuon'i. Tr ir , kcierican «r ed is 
ta«<i nucvQu. whvto totvt Ivvavmam doca vsot 
go beyond lobbed hair saort skirts and tao new 
doD ■e step.s 

bit in history the Chincje sinlent migiwuon 
ha» mfiienccd thinas Datio''al t fc m vanons 
ways dunng various penod-- It bren-at the 
inlucri’C of \\tst m Lirope iuaicdia»clr tier 
the opium war until tho iMno-Japanesc or broPt 

27—11 • 


thers'cf rai..a m t u lavoluhon of 1011 Japan’s 
mndemuatina and reLrina inilnonccd China 
tlirongh ,tai, '’ctnmcd students Americas 
eipres ions of frienUhin as cvadenced m tho open- 
door i ahoy of John lliv and the return of the 
indcmnty rro'u-. in IJCftS have attmeted a large 
nombcr of Chine c students each year for the last 
lwi.atv fiv> j<.aTS bnee the Kepublc of China 
wa* formed returned sludenta from the United 
btates liave Kcome the most influential group 
in the d ff rent fields of Chinas natioml life. In 
1921 Sonet rcaonoced her specal pnvtleces 

in China and ra M.d vnth C tioest students the 
questgin ct a ladu-jinal revolution to emancipate 
the oppTt.sed nations and r^pScs of Cm Orient 
'Vith the founding of Sun katsrn Unive~si^ in 
Ifoscow the nnmler of Chineas stndenfa has 
tnp >t since lt)-o W hether Russia wiU displace 
Imerica m cultnnl mil i=nee in Ch na depends 
niKai wh<«tnor ATnen.a will make good the ideal 
of poutic.al self-di-termination which she imnartcd 
to the Cl iDCse s udecta. 

The Chinese Etndeat migration therefore has 
stimw^-vl reforms helped in the making of a 
new China, md above all it has bronchi to China 
new cnlturaJ elements tha* made po siMe creative 
thinkicj. aJ progress an milarged outloo. mid 
cat onaL and nicul CGn-.cion nc s. 
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ensmeers or the qmet rapiditv with ^luch they various racM md calturcs Ik w 
are estendins the iron road all over tho worlu periods of its decay that it seems to foruct its 
ftjralanea intended for tho Cairo-Karadu universal character and mission -md bournes a 
service mo probably capable of carrying idxmt bundle of negations Once again it is “P 

3000 118 each deadweight of passengers and billing forth its pnshno nature present 

luggage whereas the corresponding figure m a commuaS struggle is really tho first onrush of its 
railway tram might well reach between two or lesurgent hic^ , . , .w 4 i « «,i,e,fmn 

three million pounds However engrossiuga fuluro It is our dclibcrato opinion 
our imagmarne writers may draw of a world in of tho Indian ttalional unity and also of mUt^ 
which transit and transport will all tako placo in tmnal iipity is R.f “l«arly and mmnly the wncera 
the air we feel convinced oui'^elves that it is only of the Umdug. They of all people are ^t nttw 
a future and not a very near oao at that There by history to accomplish it It is , oof 
IS no need to sell railway shares on this ground equal co-prdinatipn of the self-contamed commmN 
a 3 yet or to speetdate unduly in airlines There tics but by tho leadership of ono and the obedi^t 
is yet a tremendous future of expansion for the following of tho rest that all great unions oec^e 
raitwavs of the world ere circumstances call passible^ Hinduism b4s to provido this great 
Halt 1 and extensions are no longer the order of leadership , , .v 

• - lhat IS why we do not consider the present 

communal troubles as absolutely eyiL Evil mey 
are but a necessary evil icr throaga t^e 
clashes with other communities and through suffer 
logs from their onslaughts Hinduism « lean;vDg 
to divest itself of its credal limitations and diaccwer 
the greater hidden unity behind its negations the 
requirements of the situation arc teaching it to 
discover its historical purpose and lU immortal 
strength 


the day 


Hindnism and Indian National Unity 

The editor of Prahudha Bharata observes 

In the realisation of the Indian national unity 
H ndu sm musk supply the nucleus and pattern of 
crystallisation tVhat is our national id^ ? It is 
as we have pointed out before the spiritnaUsation 
of life. Ho other culture or religion has stood for 
It so clearly and unflinchinRlv as Hinduism This 
has been her one constant mam endeavour through 
die course of her long history All other Indiaa 
communities al«o must accept this as their ideal 
'NVe know that unless this motive is already 
existent among the different communities. Hinduism 


The Budhist Revival Ceylon 

Tho Rev C H. S Ward writes in The 
National Chmtian Rcvmo 

— Tho Buddhist Revival is stirring the hearts 

cannot force it into them But this is already of Buddhists m every part of the Island and 
present m all men all over the world m greater or their enthusiasm for reforms grows in intensity 
leas degree The tendency to cpiritualisalion is from year to year 


the fundamental motive of all human life Hiddo 
ism only emphasises it and seeks to make it coo 
fciously active m order to a rapid development 
Therefore this would be no innovation with the 


Great interest is being shown in the reform 
of the Sangha the Buddhist Priesthood It is 
generally deplored that so many Bhikkhus have 
burdened themselves with worldly goods Let 


other communities And there is that in India s the monk throw the goods overboard and save 
atmo'phere which slowly induces all to follow the ship from suuiing ’ \\ e view with concern 
tho sacred path to spintual self realisation By and this alarming increase of the number of Buddhist 
by all come under the magic spell of her great monks t? 000) who ultimately have to five on 
ideal Besides the turn of the world events has the chanty of the land idling aivay the livelong 
made it more impeiatave than ever that all hie hours not fulfilling their du^ to their family or 
mdividual or national must be conceived spintually their obligaUons to the Order to which they have 
if we are to es^pe final disastei No communiUes dedicated their lives 

in India ther^ore have any valid reason to deny . There is an increasing desire for the better 

the idpl that Hinduism hol^ forth education of the Bbikkus. More attentiou is now 

put in order that Hinduism may become the being devoted to their studies but it is felt that 
basis and the guiding spirit of Indian najonalism holy living and high thinking ought to be culti 

It 13 absolutely necessaiy lhat it should conceive voted along with scholastic studies It is pleasant 
Itself ^ super credal as the meeting ground of all to note that English is being taught in some 
the different cultures, bo long as Hindtusm thmka passes but it i3 too early yet to pass any ludge- 
of itself as of a stereotyped form bound and limited meat on the results 

by ihOpiie details of negahon it cannot bo the Some Buddhist laymen desire to have their 
foundation of that which is the Indian nabonality Btukkbus given a thoroughly up-to-date education 
mtematjooal and training for their work, W as is gi^n to 
worfr umtt ^ Clmstian ministers This seWe howiver does 

Its emde limitatioDS not meet with general acceotanca Alanv 
age ^ Buddhists fear that such a training^ wo^d be too 

Boner credS character la always unsettling and would be much more likely to 
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from Pall texts and a Ig Baddhist Street 
preachi^ Campaign 'was attempted some years 
^0 IQ Colombo, on the lines of the Colombo City 
Jlission s work. This movement aroused a good 
deal of enthnsiasm at first, and there -were many 
speatere and big crowds But soon the novelty 
wore off and it was given up 

Since about the year . 1830 when Madamo 
Blavatasky and Colonel Olcott came to Ceylon 
as the champions of Buddhism against Christianity 
It has been the setUed policy of the Bnddhists 
to establish a vernacnlar school in very villagd 
where a Christian school had been opened The 
movement was slow at first, but now there are 
hnndreds of such schools, and they have been 
M successful that a very large number of 
Christian schools have had to be Closed in 
consequence. 

.. notwithstanding all these movements and 
ro^of Buddhism as a religion and a system of 


to man hood and wominhool those kindlier 
instincts will prevail that are the sivmg gra^'^s of 
man kind 


So called Transfer of Meritin Buddhism 

Maung Ssn Tha writes in The Bhymeak 
High School Magatin» 

Buddhists behove that after performing an act 
of piety they should share th“ m“rit a craiug 
therefrom with other living beings This act is 
termed paUidim (sharia.) which is mide public 
m an audible tone by the worlds Take a share 
The hearer on his part accents the share aud ex 
claims Well done I accept it This act constitute 
patlanumoiama (acceptance ) 

Regarding this most Buddhists themselves do 


_ j . know how they acquire the merit, though 

peaetraSl Poasstn s riddle seems no riddle at all to them 

and the reason for this 13 dei^Tho mo^e^ Pouesin alladee to some of the Bnddhas state- 

«.ddemon*'ShSf 
Buddhi1ueSlSSTcwlaS”“ 


Elsewhere too mention is made to the effect 
that in life we m i t work out our own salvatioa 
hy ourseliet For Buddhas can only pomt out to 
being the nght path The exertion hea w thin the 
power of the beings ‘who desire merit, 

If the above statements are true there can be 
no question of transfer or share of merit No one 
can haves pert on of another s merit. It is a 
double edged puazle 

To nnderstand thoroughly anv mtneate pomt 
in the teli)noQ of the Bles ed blaster a seeker 
after knowledge is to bear lu mmd one mam 
priDCiDle til volution will or action in the mmd 
The importance of the play of mmd cannot be 
over estimated Almost all questions in Buddhism 
can be explained in terms of mind power 

When a devout Buddhist has accomplished a 


Importance of small Gams m 
South Africa 

D ^ Andrews discourses lu The 

Afn^^ **^3 struggle m South 

EngEdaadSKitiH®nlJTl® *°,T» 

m Somh the imp^ra*of*sS actofment he Mils oa’tha IiV ng'bemgrio’ 

WM ratS„nff In a “me when the tide >“ >1 prescribed formula mentioned 

down AfriM. it ? !? JH ^^^rour all up and " 

fightmg on to ^orth while 

small gained mSinfh 'll a victory however 
segregation wmilH Africa in the struggle against 

Ag^menL^xrl® under this India to remember all the virtues of the Budd^ ^\,th 

fftSis obtained for resident » exclaims Well done A 

sottXm? Til . ®^^°J or required, nevertheless vohhon^ oocured an action is made m the 
ir. ii®®'? ‘^on® to stem the tide of mmd He his wilfully exerted to his hearts 

hope run therefore we may content His acquis tioa of merit is proportionate 

.v'^otb now begun may be Jo the extent to vihich be has exerted mentally 
far 5^8 effects of It may be felt The tern transfer of merit, or share of menr 

Centr^ of South Atnca mto w a misnomer Nobody can m lact share hs 

Io?if,tu,S?«K?“‘^ allalong theEist Coast, ment^d there is none who is m a position t® 

rrevent fhA°^‘^f® ®'’“t for one generatioa to ‘i as gift Peisonal exertion is necessary 

wfen* 5’/ segregation ,then true idea ought to be aspiration 

the loE !7 » ^ 1 . kindlier instincts, will la men* 
get the upper hand and 
ae younger people who are growing 


above This is merely a form of intimation 
annoonces to them that he has done a meritorious 
act The hearer on his part is glad to learn what 
bis co-religtonist has done in a moment many 
p 003 thoughts hash across his mmd He thinks 
of the good deeds the sharer has done Ue begins 
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International Morality 
Wo read in The Japan Wcclhj Chiomclc 
It was after Bisinartk had retired from politics 
that he decided that each Government tales 
solely its own interest as the standard of its 
actions, however it may drapa th m Tilth deduc- 
tions of jnstica or sentiment,” and the rcmaik 
recurs to memory after reading wlnt Mr Inahan 
has to say in the Diplomalio TScncio (translated 
elsewlierel on tho relations of Japan China and 
Russia. Mr Inahan savs that the isolation of 
Japan caused by the abros ition of the Anglo- 
Japanese agreement made it impossiye for her to 


of justice or sentiment ” i course 
himself pursued so succes^fulli. 


which ii® 


First Woman Judge m Germany 

Tlio appointment of a woman to a judge- 
ship in Germany for tho first time lus led 
The Woman Cili cn to wnto thus — 

Oa Mar 18 the p-ipcrs famed i dc«pitch froiu 
Berlin saying that Dr ManoHagcnicjer has becorao 
the llr»t woman jodge m Gei many. , _ ^ 

It brought memories Just about ti^eiiti liv^ 


do 'mything else than seel an preement with ^car* ago thofrst woman to study law in aermany 

Rus^a but It may be pointed out that Japan was ^mta Autfspurg llniilied her oour-^c \t that time 

seeling an agreement with Rupa dating the Ocrminv did not admit women to the practice et 


Ocrniinv 

not admitteti to 

organizations nor permitted to speak at 
moctiQ „9 nor e\cn allowed to attend P-^hn^ 


so it can hardlv he considered that it was iho 
ib-ogat'on of the Anglo Japanese atliancc iliat 

lorccd Japm into too arms of tho Soriet Jsian mecimB^ Imta -AnBsm'ri' proceed il to dn-ioijo 
o°.' 'f' asnirroBO commilleo in the tree ills ol Uomtarf 

^STs'res'tad^' Worce5i."plefo SSsionirmfetmef"'® hS sSd host & 

STdiiftte'sSs'o iSrd^&'S rhrS^'SieVhTtesftS toSS 

SSooai omra1dv'°Slo?’® roms'rk^p.h'’" '"'.f bitoii ao Mold i Sld her ScetmBS Hetoeeii th. 

SSSsems 'ol "S WmsJJ“sc!Ste ~ )Xo'*svXSio'“The“Sid itoe. mori- 
tho time of Uobbes for Mr Woolf quotes from 


Thucydides the words put intotne mouth of an 
Athenian Ambassador to the elTcct that tho 
question of justice only enter .3 into the discuasion 
of human affaire where the pressure ot Qcce« 8 ity 
18 equal and that the powerful ex-act what they 
can and the weak grant what they must The 
only reason why the powerful do not exact more 
than they do is that sometimes it is not to their 
own interests to take all a fart avhich seems to 
have escaped the Allies at Versailles when they 


Underpaid Teachers m America 

Even in rich America teachers are tinde^ 
paid and stodents are underpaying a's would 
appear from tho following passage m Th( 
Ltletary Digest 

Colleges are turning students away beiausS 


laid such a lieavy burden on the defeated hat insufficieDt funds to provide facilities 

It has plunged the woild into trouble ever smre K Akhy not charge raoro foV 

They weie showed themselves less acute Ih^ by the. Institute for 

^'fe\^rasten^ 's’nv. 'D,.m'nrtrata the 

w"eTo' entitled to” cji the ground *lh*at^"’uie*racnfiw ^7 stands now with college teachers underpaid 


oaiccu lu oiuiiraif’ over ti EvWa'i SR.VHVift \a U\% 

questions of reparations at tlie end of fha mav cause «some shock to pirents and prospcctiif 

homo wars gavo the Allies fir less then Vw ^^ydenta until the real conditions are examined 
were entitled to cn the ground that the^^ifi^ stands now with college teachers underpaKj 

■was neces'arv and we should have eot ^ihVr^ college students underpaying so much that 

if we had not made it which sounds liU iiaJS luxuries more than the/ 

commonsense Even a generous gesture nbo spend on tuition the largest donor to colleges 

appeared to have therefore at the back of it a underpaid college teacher still the lowest paid 
basis of self interest, and it is still far remove]? ?V '^bite collar workers in proportion to nativd 
from the ideal of a nation doin'' good 

to another for the sake of doing good an idea — 

that almost arouses laughter, so quixotic it wmT 

Yet ah Governments according to Ibeir oira ir i u m i 4 . 

professions are solely bent upon doing gond^ English Translation of Euddhist 

their neighbours All the Powers have Scriptures 

the most bpevolent intentions towards thma— v, 

■within tho bounds of course of their own intents loung Dost reports 

to V Sll limkennB after th. 

China that she should k^p her piom?sei w Jnowl^ge oflBuddliisin among the Westo n people. 
BO lack on her word This ^is what R?^a?«v miptonanes in America liav^ 

described as draping the actions with recently filed a formal request with the West 

wim deductMns Honganji head quarters in hyoto for immediate 
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Uaaslation into Ecshsli of DnJihiat scnptures 
lni3 A'l'is (leclied at a recent conference of those 
miasionanes The West Iloas-Dji autbonues aro 
DOW studying the proposal because it is a matter 
of importance for the propagation of Buddhism 
nmonc the English speaLins nations Thej^ say 
that the H)n,anji authorities a“e going to altaca 
to the English Billhist s riptures an explanation 
of ilahayaaa Buddhism of c”c-ds and ceremonies 
for RjJdhist believers etc. ilcanttme the 
Buddhist world of J-pan is cansidenng the 
eompilauon of Buddhist scriptures m English 
Oennin I ren h. Russian eto. in commernoration 
0 * tho 2 oOOlh anniver ary of the h rth of Bnddha 
whiph falls in lOil It is said that the West 
Uoaganji authorities will shortly appoint an 
oditorul stall for the translation of Buddhist 
scnptures 


‘Give us Meu” 


The following poera which the China 
Journal reproduces from The Xorlh China 
Daily Neusi may be road with profit lo 
India also — 


God Lue US men The time dom-iods strong 
mnls Great heart? true faith and wilhmr hands 
^ en whom the lust of office does not kill 
' en wnom the spoils of office caunot boy 
^ en who poosess opinions and a will 
^ en who have hoaour men wlio will not Ue 
Uen who can stand before a demagogue 
And dawn his treacherous flatteries wiiliout 
wioLiog 

Tall men sun crowned who live above the fog 
In public duty nod m private thinViog 
rof while the rabble with ih^irlhumhworo creeds 
Their large professions and their little deetls 
Wmglo m selfish strife lo' freedom weeps 
WroEC rules tho land and vraitingJ istrce sleeps' 
3 G Uollaod 


Buddhism aud Christianity 
The Bnlish Buddhist writes — 

Thirteen hundred years a'^o Roman Catholic 
Chn^tianUy was planted in tog! mi About tho 
i>ame time Mabammad established his religion of 
hho! sad Jspsa recared Badd&isas fmat haiea 
Nearly a thousand years ago Central Turkestan 
Buddhism was destroyed ly the Id^leins 
aud Indian BudJiarn was destroyed by snccessive 
invaders belonting to the cilt of Islam AfghanisUn 
was ^ one tim» full of Buddhists and so was Eoabmir 
The CaJiolic Church borrowed many of its Intuals 
and ceremonials from tho Buddhists of Turkestan 
Je»U3 did not establish any of the cercmoDiaf that 
are current to-day m the Roman Church Tho 
altar the lighting of candles the incenso the 
'lowers the tlowing robes all are borrowiDts from 
the Buddhist Church of Turkestan From furies 
fan Buddhisra went to Cliina, The present div 
dress of tiio ilosleins of Afghanistan and theNoilh 
western fronUer Provinces, forinerlv known as 
Uaadlura wm copied from the Buddhists of tha 
pre-jloslem period. Tho fresco paintings rescued 


by Central Asian archaeologists aro evidenca to 
show the origin of tho Catholic ntuals. Tho 
Catholic Church copi^ from tho Buddhist church 
the institution of Bhikkhuni nuns 

Many of tho alleged sayings of Jolusaro rcally 
echoes from the cryings of the lord Buddha. As 
yet no atoimpt has been niadato disc»ver tho origins 
of tho s.iyiDaS of JcaUS A guild of Pull scholars 
who have made a ihorou*,h study ol tho Now 
Testament should sit in oonclavo aud mate an 
efort to find tho origins of the New Testament 
ethics A number of them can be traced lu tho 
Fall texts. Some of thi^m are interpolationswhere 
in (he m<^eb and gcntlo Jcsus is made a monarchical 
despot 


The Amencau Occupation of Haiti 
India js, no doubt tho only member of 
the League of Nations which is both m namo 
and reality a subject country But another 
member. Haiti is id reality a subject 
country, lliouRh nominally independcnL 
For writes Paol II Douglas in tho Political 
Science Quarierly of Amencn 
The relationship between the United States and 
Haiti IS foil ol interesting paradoxes Thus the 
constitution which Franklin D Roosevelt then 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy wrote for that 
couD'ry m 191? declare^ that the Republic of 
llaiti IS one and indmsiblo tree sovereign and 
independent Its terntory is inviolable and cannot 
he alienated by any treaty or by any convention. 
Haiti IS indeed a member of tha League of 
Nations and mamtams diplomatic representatives 
abroad fn fact, however the United States has 
controlled the country by military force sinco lOii 
A regiment of American marines is quartered 
behind the Presidents palace and Brigadier Uonoial 
John CL Koasell acting as the Americ.m lliji 
Commissioner gives the directions as to what 
shall be dona An American Dr W \V Cumber 
land appomted bv the Pre dent of the Doited 
States IS the Receiver of Customs and tho 
Financial Adviser He not only collects tho 
customs bat draws up tho budget and controls 
expenditure The Haitian gendarmerie which is i 
combined army and police force is mainly ofBceied 
by commissioned and non comm ssioned American 
jmanoB and thn gendAmene ns a whi:>}o Oc- 

constantly uudci our direction Americans 
appointed by our government are also in chan.e 
of the sanitary and tlic public works services and 
a agncuUural education 


Modern India and the Drink Traffic 
We read in Iblan 

Dr Rutherfords boob is a plea for Self Govern 
ment for India aud while wo are not concerned 
with Bib political issues with which the book deals 
his descnptiOQs of tha poverty and degradation of 
the vast majority of the Indian peoples m i^t dial 
len»oj)nr aiteatioa and careful thought Iho stark 
rcahty of Dr Rutherford s book, shows us India 
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Poetry ‘ a Drug on the Market ’ 

John Gould rlctchor writes m -f/u! 
^[o^lcrn World 

There can ho no donlit just as iiiuuh 
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m the inaso shorn of nil amaotio clamour In 
the chapter Pubho Health ind War uamst 
Disease' the author includes Drink a\ith disease 
as beiDo' an important factor in tlio pro luUion of 
disease and second only to svj lulls m the list 

of raaal poisons The chapter l^ubhc UcalUi and , 

Prohibition shows tho imnicasui ;blo hai n done poetry is btinc written m this a„e 
I y the Uqucii traffic and shows too^ that all o«.t other and tint in futuTC histones of Utoruure. 
India there 33 a demand for prohibition some one will bo inoationcd as buns the fcpres^n 

India IS ripe for jnohibition and her preat tauvo poet of our time The problem tiu 
religious being so stroujy opposed to Drink concerns us all pouts and non poets is hoiv 
should male tho difficulties of successful enforce- distnbutc our worl to best adsantCoC. 
meat much simpler and easier than in Imcnea problem is rapidly bucommg tho leading PiP*^*^; 
Tho book as a whole emphasises the fact tliat of our a„o in poetry as in other fields and in^ 
every eilort to forward the cause of piolul ition 13 tnuUipUcation of publishing houses newsiapu-';’ 
blocked hy the Bn ish Qovcmin nt The policy penodicalfl does not scUio it \sk any aozei» 

of tho Government with regard to Iho Opium nabhshers and they wil all tell 5 ou that poetrj 

Traffic 13 also warmly criticised does uot pay that it has no commercial vatue 

„ despite tho fact that they all probably publish \ 

to some eitcnt , , 

Prevention of Dreoasee and Social onl^odSe 

lusuianctj joung poet is put to today to obtain a licann,’ 

Andreas Gneser observes m Jutcnmliomt Am'^ncaJs^W 
Labour iicueiv — m Lukland in the pathetic hopo that thoir wo^ 

There 15 nothuig which is not tapablo of "'{•I somehow bo favorably lu 

improvement which quite a, number, of people were rca^ 

In future the campaign against infectious talk about in this country twelve years aSiP 

diseases must bo cairied on by see al tosurance now a drug on tho market 

“V'O vieoar ttan m iho met In Tho writer suBsests that tilers should he 
tuberculosis for instance not only tho sick person „„ ssn,iAmnsc»nf fnr tbo rmblipotion of 

but also the danger of infection must I e considered endowment fund lor the publicatio 

thought must be given to the members of lus* new books of poetry 

family tohia environment and to hs fellow The detals of odmjnistenng such a hind could 
workers who may be injured bj him It is there- be easily woiled out. Suppose the fund provider 
fore essential to provide curative treatment in {or tbo lublication of ten fair sized boobs Ot 
good time to lessen the risk of infection and to 1 oetrv m a year An adicrtisemcnt could bo m 

increase the share of tho insurance institutions m sorted in a few of the leading literary journal* 

tho general work of social hi ^cne asking for manuscripts and stating that no iroe* 

pp rational organisation of rievephvc measures was eligible who had already published more than 
in the undertaking calls for die foundation and ©novolume A jut would be selected of piact) 

the activities of some fonnotjont oigamsatiou sing poets to pass on iheso manuscripts Th® 
to ensuie collaboiation between the vaiious m manuscripts submitted woald be sorted out by n 

surance pmers and especially to regulate the sub jury in the first instance with the object c'f 

relations between sickness funds invahdtty rnsur eliminating the obviously impossil le tlio thin and 
ance institutions and doctors Joint organisations tie tnte The remainder say fifty manuscripts 
aro also necessary to ensure contact between would then pass into tiie hands of the m**'® 
umtim on the pnehananDd-priiAichKii’i'a jury Out ot this icmnoder ten manusciip''^ 
authorities and private weltare organisations on would be selected which would represent the 
the other ihe right to membership of tbeso best of the year 8 poetry 
orgamsaticms win entail the obligation to accep 

freely the conditions theyiinixise — 


‘ Timboel 

It nlotl which IS an Indonesian journal 
conducted m Dutch lias giteu a translation 
of the Aote m our llarch number m which 
wo showed how great a portion of the earth 
is under European control and how tho 
preservation of the tiialus quo by the Lcagno 
of biations rs practically equivalent to 
perpetuating the subjection of the majoiiW 
of mankind 


Love and Wisdom 

Mcitsuge of the Pai,t reproduces the 
following Fnglish trauslation of a poem by 
Bhai ^ ir Singh — 

(Note A nightingale imprisoned 1 y a gardenur 
escapes from her ca„e aftei long confinement onlv 
to tmd tho gavdeu despoiled and in nuns and her 
hearts love, the rose ^ono. In absolute despair sfic 
stops a wayfarer with her lament and asks what 
1 as become of that all owner of tho loveliness of 
youth her rose. A dialogue en«ups of whndi 
■we give tho concluding portion Ihe wayfarer 
jeka why the eye of the nightragalo fiulcd to 
disccm that one day both the eanien and its 
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LliXi»om!> cay would de that &i nuc would pass 
and “the autunn of dtad and decaying leaws 
tato its vlace la at«ony of soul the ni«.hUDKJiB 
ones out for d-^lh and in pity tho wayfarer stiivcs 
to comfort her wuli the ^ssu^ance of ever rci-urriBg 
spring Asanthepamlo leaf tuds Acam the 
creen leaves shall appear m mill ons ' Ajsiia the 
lads How and the armies of llowers lome and 
encamp again ' ^\fay iseepest thou 0 bird 1 
The niffhtmcale sines f 

“If btaaty lasts not forever 
Of what worth then is beauty 
If my carden waves not forever 
If all ts the sport of time , , , . 

If time conceals him we love behind its ever 
enwrappmc sheets and reveals him at will 
lielow Its folds 

And conceals him a«am from Ua. 

If love IS not our own but times 
if time Is sopreme a^d we only propose for hme 
To dispose, and our heart 
li merely to run to waste in times sands 
Then all wandermss in Search of him ay e\cn 
life and coodae2>s, all ore as dcith 
To tbrst for love to roll throush de-pair and 
Separation for the hope of mcetms him is all 
illusion 

If the 1 shtaioc Ibah of love sliows itself only 
to kill U5 then where where is love 
IF all 13 chance and there is naught save wmtms 
arl thirsting and waitUe and thirsting for 
not! iDg to be 

If this is tho law eternal as thou savest 
Ifwcare but the passive lolls that a mo*.k os 
lestmy rolls 

Then let me tell you that too sad ts life 
n e wayfarer replies 
“Uace ’ Icace* Olo^ely lird 
There is tho rose still perfumins tbv tender heart. 
If It l>e ti y wish to tee the clox) that fades not 
If it bo thv longuja to I e with thy ro e forever 
Turn within burn within thine own self thy love- 
thirstj dance ' 

In ram is thy Search lor thy to e tn tii s nsiUe 
world of change. 

The eternal spring IS theirs who have entered in 
and seen him withm their soal 
It It b" thy wish to dwell in the mtcnial glances 
of lliy love, then l« at peace with thyself 
IaI the tlame of the h&rt bum s ow and steady 
Let the nur d be clam like on unrippl og clear 
transparent Irko 

And pass 0 bird, into the being of the beloved 
whence cerno the^e forms of beauty 
Thou hast indeed th> ro&e wuai thy heart (alters 
not— son. unmoved. 

O birvl ' 

Tlie worlds are all within thjself 
Thcti. I osooms thy rose which no Land of might 
can rob or destroy 

Ta eje of Ihw soul so f»ed on tho be'ored, 
drm»» ceep at xl o fou-ui n of hit 
Cood Lye O bird This h Uie ancient wiadom ' 

The law of I'eauty that ye learn am d the young 
brood la the ne t 

Thu IS the aw of tru“ lifi^ which is the I H above 
this 1 fe 

The life of rapture cau„ht from the bps of the 


There as thou sayest and only theie — only there 
It IS a subtle subtle Lelmg 
Ad nnbalMced and balanced joy 
An uncoDauous and conscious love ' salt uelicious 
reeling a little ripplin„ and a slow breeze 
The heart is full of glory 

An I the life full of peace. . . . 

Withm that Goklen Land there is neither n„ht 

; strong 


Sea Power at Geneva 
Vie heic Ucpuhltc observes 
It la es ential th..t the redistnbut on of sea 
power whldi was recognized by the Washinstop 
conference of lO’l should be confirmed by and. 
if possible rendered still more expliat by the 
Geneva Congress of 1027 As long as an American 
an Asiatic and a European sea power all exist 
< de by side and independent of one another 
European world imperial sm, as it existed towards 
the end of the nineteeath ceutury and as it was 
encoaKi..ea by Biitish maritime supremacy not 
omy c nnot recover its momentum but is bound 
steM ly to lose ground The British imperialist 
are chafiug under the IinutaUou and with the help 
of the bingapore base and their preponderance m 
ooroi lerce-destroviDg cruisers they are trying to 
regain for the Empire a fraction of its former 
ex -cptioDal T^ciUOD But the Amencao representa 
tives at (icneva will have every reason to insist 
on a conbrmatioa of the priouples which underlay 
the agiecmeat of lO'^l rather than a modificahon 
of It for the benefit of British sea power The 
Bntuh behaved with admirable ■wi«dom and tor 
beamnee to 1021 lu recogoumg that they hil to 
share with Japan ond the Lmtcd States then for 
oer supremacy They will we hoje lehavo with 
similar fotbearancQ and statcsman-hip in 1027 


Tho Late James Bryce 
We read in XlmUj ol Chicago — 

The lato Jvmeo Bryce was an extraordmanly 
learned m-n 3Ir J A Hoi son m hia review of 
II A. L hisher a iBceat bu^raphy of Bryce in the 
An io« (Apnl ..Uih) declares that 
“he knew more than any other man of his own or 
any other time There may be tucked away m th«, 
scclus on ol somo university or other home of 
leorniDg two or three scholars who have read and 
remembered as much booklore as Lryce but when 
one takes into account his lir^t hand intercourse 
with men and thicks in all parts of tho hat itable 
t.lole he aasnrcdly stands out ido all competition 
la G o li„ht of this impressive statement, we are 
ttnptcd to voadt-r as to what learning amoanta 
to anyway A\hat is its use “l\hat docs ic all 
comt. to to luote the quesUon John ilorley used 
to put to any one who praised a book or other 
achievGRieiit ’ lor th s same biography of Bryce 
shows that this most learned of men went staik. 
mad dunag the Bar He swallowed hook I ait 
liEO and s uker the ndiculous myth that bennany 
had precipitated the couthet in a sigaatic endeavor 
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Some Chinese and Sons Foreigners 
The following Detract from in arUclo by 
Dr Edward H Ilnme M D in the Iuler~ 
mtional Renew of Missions goe-, to sho v 
tint the minds of all Chincso aro not full 
of hatred of all luropcan foreigners oicn of 
the British raco — 

■\\ ord comes from all over China of the amccro 
and contmned fnondliness of tho people \11 
elas P3 ha\o iied with one anotlier to provo (her 
friendch p durins the e pist sn monthi of stre s 
and confusion Wh it co ild have boon f oer than 
the spirit of tho airls at (iinlios College id vanKin„ 
on March 24tii last as they took malleis tnlo 
their own hands hiding their teachers advi ng 
them G?>corting the n out of danger an 1 m every 
other wav proving their \o\ dt> as Uiore ever 
greater fr endliness dun that of th p oplc around 
tie grounds of Most Cliuia Union Univ r ity in 


Chen^ta whero British Canadian and Amenaaa 
forces oK)> crate r Tiicj brought in food 1> nuht 
ashen a bojeott was m force suggcslM means tor 
escape, and aided m countless otlier wa>s to 
preserve tho normal status in tho work of the insti 
tutioa There is no single point on which all are 
so mueh. a,.rc''il as on tho dcsiro of the 
that their western Ciinstian friends should 
continue amon., tlicm 

The know lelgo that Dr Tolm Milharas had 
I en killed threw ail Oio Chmeso Chrutians in 
Nanking on to tlio »ido of fheir missionarj fnend 
It the verj moment when tlieir own homes \ver 
I cm., *^DS.ickcl and. in i»i3> msUncos burned 
toth«craual wliilo their vorv Jivl. 3 were ihrca 
tCQcd The enortsmulo to save die fomgnmi sioaan- 
commioitv m \inking bj Chinese Christians and 
non Christ aas ilikc is n story of fino thratian 
achievement ant one which Tna\i,s worth wuuo 
sacnii e-i anl s rvico of dovotoJ liv«,s ov^,r many 
a cars 


GHDATBR INDIA 


(Translated fiom the Denoah of an AtUrrss dchirrcd before a fmcwcll gttlicring 
ojgamscl ly the Qreatrr hiUa Society by Rain niranath Tagore) 


I am heartened by the address that you 
have presented to mo on the evo of my 
voyago to Java Wo discover oar lonor 
strength only when we meet tho claims of 
our neighbours We are able to gne what 
IS in our gift, only in consequenco of other 
people s eagerness to tal e If the demand is 
strong the way to give becomes easier 

Where tho claim from outside js a reality 
it kindles the power to give lying within 
us Even when we have gifts within us 
we L.aunot give them so long as an eager 
desire for them is not born in society To 
day a longing has tal en birth among us — 
the longing to search for the gieater India 
outside India This longing has fal en tho 
concrete form of the Greater India Society It 
IS this longing that is voicing its own ex 
pectations in tho address of welcome offered 
to me May your wishes make my efforts 
attain to success ! 

It is tho math of a savage that bis self 
consciousness is confined within very narrow 
limits. He cannot know himself in a wider 
region than the present time and his inu n p 
diats euvicoument. Hence, his weakn^s m 
thought and action The Sanskrit verse has 
it As a man thinks so does he achieve 
Loftiness of conception — about our indivi 


dual selves or our country, —lies at tho 
root of tho creative power of endeavour ^ 
fecblo aim and a lowly achiovenicut carry us 
to failure It is the histone endeavour of 
every civilised nation to c\aU lU own 
character in its own eyes —to liberate it* 
nature from the narrow bounds of a parti 
cular country or age 


In my boyliood seated at tho window 
of our house I cpuld see only a small bit of 
the uatural features of my country I had 
no opportunity of beholding the comprehensive 
expression of our country «> self from outside. 
This city of Calcutta built by foreign 
traders cannot give us a deep and far ev 
tensive revelation of India’s, soul I was so 


eager to see for myself the great self of 
India because I had been as a boy too often 
confined within the four walls of a house 
Then at the ago of eight or rune I went 
to live for a time in a garden house on the 
bank of the Gauges My heart was filled 


with a senso of bliss This river conieys a 
grand revelation of India. Its stieams carry 
the harmonious blending of many ages many 
provinces many hearts of India. It convoys 
a message making India known to others 
Again a few years later my father took 
me with himself to tho Himalaya This was 
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the first time ^rhea I made an latiTaate 
acqnaintance with my father — and with the 
Himalaya. There was a harmony of spirit 
between the two 

Then in early boyhood I began to study 
the bi&tory of India. I bad to commit daily 
to my memory a list of names and dates of 
the unraried tale of India s defeat and 
hnmiliation lu political contest, from the 
days of Alexander the Great to those of 
Clive In this historical desert of national 
shame, there were a few oases formed by the 
heroic deeds of the Rajpnts and these latter 
alone could satisfy my blazing hunger to 
learn about the greatness of our nation 
You all know, with what desperate eager 
ness Bengali norelists poets and dramatists 
ransacked Tod s Rajasthan in that age Hiis 
fact IS a clear proof of our nnsatisded 
craving to know oar country s true self 
Count^ does not mean the soil , it means 
a body of human characters 

If we are taught abont our country as 
etern^ly weak then that sense of lowliness 
cannot be driven ont of os by reading abont 
the heroism o! foreign nations 

A star whose light has become extinct is 
congealed and contracted within itself This 
self coD&oement is a humiliation Such an 
extinct planet has no place of honour in the 
galaxy of blazing stars it is unkoowo un> 
celebrated nameless The shame of this 
obscurity is as bitter as that of prison life 
Light alone can deliver it from this shame — 
light in the form of an emanation that will 
loiD It to the universe, light in the form of 
a truth that the world will honour 

It IS the burden of our Scriptures that be 
alone realises truth who perceives the 
Universe within himself and Ins own Belf in 
the Universe In other words the soul 
confined within its own individuality is not 
in Its healthy normal condition Ibis great 
principle is as true of the historic elTorts of 
a nation as it is of every individual mans 
life s work Tho devoted endeavour of every 
great nation is to make itself known to the 
outer world. Otherwise, God would cast it 
forth as useless in the creatiou of bamau 
civilisation 

The voice of India that we hear wss not 
confined within the verses of the Upanisbads 
The highest message that India has preached 
to the world has been conveyed through 
renunciation, through sorrow, through love 
through the spirit — and not by means of 
soldiers and arms, oppression and plunder 
28—12 


India has not boastfully recorded in her 
history in capital letters any tale of her acts 
of brigandage 

In ancient times our country too must 
have sent forth heroes who conquered foreign 
lands But. unlike other nations India does 
not count the names of such conquerors with 
veneration on her rosary of historic celebrities 
Indian Purans do not sing of strong robbers 
(Dasyus) India has carefully obliterated from 
her records the story of their achievements 
as a thing to be ashamed of 

The man who thinks of Self as the highest 
and nltimate trntb is lost This selfishness 
13 the root of all sin and all suTenng The 
light of our soni reveals the truth that 
universal love kills this self centred ness 
This light India did not keep to herself She 
revealed herself to the world outside her 
natorai boundaries in the light of this truth 
Therefore the true expression of India 
consists 10 this 

The India in which we have been born 
IS the India ol this spell of liberation the 
India of these ascetics If we can keep tins 
troth steadfastly beforo ourselves, then all 
oor acts would be pure we shall be able to 
call ourselves cbaractenstically Indian and 
we shall not need to set np a new standard 

In these days the passion for political 
self expression is raging among our people 
with the greatest vehemence Therefore, we 
are only dreaming the dreams of gratifying 
it, and we contemptuously reject all greater 
matters as irrelevant ' But the stream of 
tb s political self expression will qqIj 
us tojoreign history, — to Jllazzinni, Garibaldi, 
and tvashington 

Similarly, in economics our imagination is 
moving about lo the puzzling mazes of 
Bolshevism, Syndicalism or Socialism But 
these are mere mirages , they are not rooted 
in the eternal soil of India , they are all 
marked “Made m Europe ’ 

Our national self does not reveal itself 
in the unknown paths where we are madly 
chasing these unrealities And yet, ai I 
have already said oar national success is 
possible only if we build upon the true 
individuality and character of our nation 
If we can realise that we had a sphere of 
glory outside the political and economic, 
then only shall we succeed in founding our 
fatnra greatness on truth 

India has revealed her true self by what 
she has been able to gne to the world She 
IS known by tho exuberance of her spirit 
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after world eon lucst IJis produious knowlcdeo 
:jnd wide tn\els left hii i i3 uulliblo in tlio 
liondou coslonnocger who had never read i book 
orjourae\cd Ujondhia natiso slum! Ill hu c\ 
Inu&fivo hisloneil invoalu.ationa <ii I nt save liiin 
from bciDC fooled as cisilj as t^e bimnlt. t c into 
m a cotiiUrj vilh^o! All throush tlio War Itrjifl 
was a dic-nard it wa* on lo flerha* for him 
with GcTmany prouud proslrato in tho Just liis 
travels tho won I around his knowloiao of men 
and places and lanj.ii''ffC3 cvonwhcio bad taught 
him no Ic son of toleianco and umlerstan lin^ 
Wlj II learned and traveled and int >1 tiul 
if this be tho result ? W h> botlier with cdu atiou 
if It leaves a mia undelivered fioin superstition 
and larlaiisin? \\c never (.ct nuito so low in 
our mind never feel lutlc bo lioi lrs<» for ilic 
future as when \vc beo a man like lames f rjev, 
runniDR amu \ under tho mad mlluenti, (j patno* 
tic jassion Here in the person of sueh a man is 
already seen tho eollaiso of civilization 


Local Self-Govcniiuent in Asia 

Tho followins pTiiiiscs aro I iken from 
an atticlo by Dr budhindra Boso in tho 
Baiiio joarnal — 

fi?" '"f ',»Jr ol msn on i-vlli 

cssea th rigl t of self tovonunent riiey 
"itii the r lo ng from the hand of nattiic 

tiODS of men by that of their iinjoritv for the law 

Sf 

ta'ira 'JrS '-K.T.X .n';.!;,!!,;* 

That covernment is Le^t whi h mikes 
i “ -non, > the tninini. o( nnSiU^ l,“ 

fliU-Sn” '« 'to 

IS direct self government overall 
r/'offi ‘’5’ "■0 poopte- 

oxclusivo monopoly of the 
OnPTiKi ai® ‘•i® t'ast as well 

1 fe of tha “‘c communal 

rit-nmahl^v thinkers of tho 

rM 0 £rn? 7 PH fv °x China and Indii-havo seldom 
Ju^^hn indivisiblo sovereignly 

by local i has alvvavs been slai^ 

The Wni village unions, 

tiifl „ organizations over which 

lilci. government everciaeA hub n 

political ^ democratic control over their 
tl e«e^ al^alScPtlipS'^ 

of Asia: ^itosether obsolete m todays world 


Japaiicso Food 

The Japan ^Taga.siuc for Juno contains 
tho first jnrt of an informing article on 
Japanc o f>od front which wo learn 

K«cc Ivilev nwa (millet) / lyc (bim janl 
wja l>c'ins siiiill loins, etc. were uacd as food Ij 
tho Jiiiancwin remote animuity as thc> are it 
irCnCDt The Ai/io;i She\i and other of the oldc t 
(looks m Japan btitc ihat the Inipcrol ancestral 
pod less knnteritii oinilvmi who obta ned seed 
of lUcaC ccretls from Ukcmocht no-k itni spoke of 
them as vitally important for human I'emss to 
liv on Siuco then ilicso cereals or golol * (hvo 
ooicilb) have formed staple articles of foed in 
Japan Hi v was of pnmarj im)iort.iDCO among 
them ir 1 its seed was taken with him by the 
Sun God Ic*** a grind son on h s descent it her 
rominaod Tho eecd bintc<l tho soil very well ancl 
the crop wnilundinL Ihis was the sou^ pt 
the name of Mi ul o-no-J uni {the imd blessed with 
rice) bv which the coiinlrj was called bince then 

In oldUiBC« unhulicl nco was toinmonlv eaten 
bj hcaticg or lotliDB although the nolle famines 

00 rare occasions took it after dcanuig Bicc w^ 
noltitco Int l> upper class people, as for the 
middle and low chsi people it was too wslij 
an I they usually took mcli cheaper cereals as 
barley « ta and hijc instead Then they ato only 
two meals a day 

As side dishes they had \c»ctabl«s meats or 
fniit ThoaC vegetabifs were mostly ha ««« 
(sleihcnU pnse) m iin (aarrot) etc. which ww 
called SCI radish garlic eta which wero caiiM 
Wawa and »ra/a»ir lanbu and other seaweeds. 
There were some other kinds of vegetables eaten 

As meats they look l>cef hor^e-fle«h brawn 
deer (Icsh oilier anniinul tlesh tiuckea fu-h ana 
shell fish They did not dare to slaughter oxen 
and I ones for eating as fli(.«o animals icndercu 
useful Ecrvico to them helping them m famun.. 

Thev ate mostly wild bear, deer and other 
wild auimal flesh which was c^lcd f c HO-nramopA 
as distinguished from tirdflcsh which was called 

1 €Hontl omono 


Eehg^ious Trends lu India 

The Rev A M Chirgwrin observes m tho 
London Qiiarfcrfy Reitcn — 

The ...cifycist m India is at present moving 
ptimarily m the realm of politics and not of 
religion The ical deity whom Indians wor'iiup 
to-dav 13 ilolher India for her they are willing 
to sulTcr and if need be to die. ilo»t j oung 
Inuiaus feel tl at the gods and goddesses of 
II ndutsm are the most satisfactory cvpressiono 
of ilother India available. Accordingly the vouug 
men are powerfully attracted just now to H nduism. 
However it may repel them intellectually it has 
a certain emotional appeal as the religion of the 
Motherland The rising tide of nationalism is 
lea^B to reaction aga nst orgai ized Chirstianity 
as being vVestern It is the more significant that 
in spite of this the most striking pi-cgress ihat 
has been made in recent years in tho realm of 
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rolision m India i3 cndoultti-Jty m a Clinstun 
direction 

U IS not to be mferre'l from lLi3 that great 
numbers of educated Indians are accepting 
Christianity as their own personal faitn As a 
matter of fact, the number dom.: bq isnot consider* 
able The nnmencal growth of Christianity in 
India IS mainly among the lower cartes and the 
oatua^te commnnitv In modem India as in the 
early years of tho Christian era, Christianity mahes 
headwar mamly from the bottom np Fully one 
hundred thousand people chiefly from the lower 
strata of Indian society are becomiDg Chnstians 
everj year The Indian Christian Church shows 
m increase of 22.5 per cent in the last tea years 
as against an increase of 1 2 per cent in the 
general population— a fir more rapid growth than 
that of any other faith in the Und Out it is not 
the Duineru.al growth of the Church which has 
led to the almost complete capture by Chri«t of 
the citadel of India s thought 

Educated India does not seem to find much 
that 13 attractive in the Chnstian Church to-daj 
rni the contrary it appears to ba rep ll«jd aliVc bj 
Chri tianity as a system and by the Chord as 
Its W cslem organized form 


Successful Marriage 

Frederick Harris writes, in part in the 

iiorld lomorrow — 

Tiie ordinary theory is that man and wife form 
a partnership m which all of life is shared. If 
this completeness of. shanng were taken as the 
{^t of successful aehievemeot, there would be 
little su^sa to record As a matter of fact, 
casual ooserrahon tends to impress one with the 
narrow range of the interests which most husbwds 
and wives do share. To whom does the house 
usually beloag ? Whose taste w displayed in its 
furnishings 7 In the midst of modem city hfc 
chUdren may actually com,i.aad little interest on 
tne part of either parent Companionship 
^1, '°“m , es^enfuls of a 

balance life Taking a dozen marned cooples 
se ecUd at random, what is the proportion of 
actual shanng in these activi los Religion has 
been a puzzle of many children because practices 
which one parent seems to regard as funUmental 
are entirely neglected by the other The sct 
espencnce itself may be hi„hly diatastefol to one 
while It 13 eagerly sought by the other There 
evidence too of another type of 
1*^*^ woman who ‘haro much 
p .1 . new interests emerge and 

^ they a-aaken to the fact that they are 
Again some sinking 
transform one partner and leave 
(ha Under the best of cirenms 

expenence which aro not 
wh7h®“ and wife and some lew 

perhaps which never can be shared. 

tl uf? but the matter can 

this point How much sharing is 

fSfbKm? “■! 

success in such a personal relationship only 


witli regattl to the persons concerned One can 
unagme that m tho oirly daj s of most marriages 
Fomantic afiection IS the supreme interest and for 
a while tins may be sufficient buccess at the 
moiaent makes an intense but very narrow demand. 
As the days go on, husband and wife begin to 
face real situauons, Homely needs arise place 
to live in food companionship recreation, religion, 
love and then there emerge tne new intercats. 
As this expenente proceeds from the 
veddmg presumably different ji-^onlo are reason- 
ably well satisfied at ditferent levels 
biDce we hsve to consider not only ran'e 
bat also depth of interest, in some aues the 
sharing of a very few vital concerns may create a 
stable arrangement It is extremely precarious to 
make po«itive statements where our Jcnowled-'e is 
so strictly limited but on-* may suspect tlut tho 
mantal relationship bc-tweea a man and a wom-m 
becomes mote and more successful as the nuTber 
of shared interests steadily mcieasCs bucli a 
pro eduro suggests that these two have found 
partDRrship such an interesting experiLnee Hut 
they are contmumg their explorations Each new 
iDter^t of one is submitted to tho other as a 
po-nbic basis for further extension of the reLtion- 

Ilie picture usually drawn of a successful 
marriage repie ents a mild peace hraiually 
deei uiDg to deadly monotony This i» not the 
case with thOBp who are ever expanding the area 
of tneir shared interests Ido is adventutoiis and 
exciting The whole ntieaipt to form a rad 
co-ODcratioa involves many disagreements soma 
tricul some really sermus- the tragic tension of 
mairaiage of which Count LeysorJing speaks It 
IS the personal adjustment o\er man\ onntnnt^ 
that IS difficult Md dangerous hoMing^ahlre^ tlia 
possibilities of the noblest satisfaction and of fha 
deepest degradation Let our too confident ndicolv 
over bear in mind that the profound oonllicn of 
life app^r not where each toes his own way i„it 
where the two are trying to work together ^ 


The Late Dr Estlin Carpenter 

n„ Imimrcr of London contains a 
bcanWnl and dis^nnuiinatint; tribnlo to the 
Into Dr EsUin Cnrpontor by lliss He 
Darbishiro of Otford irliicli appeared 

tl'S- “p4aS 

,o£;sS”a.dr''.t'‘‘o*nif'“Ji,”f ,r'‘“ ",>« 

knew him will wholly enlL^ iL 

word of God witli the audientic^^oJca 

knew it3 me-aniDg Iho had tho duin^f.°o 

that knows tho secrets of tho humiS® , sympathy 

reaches to tho fartliost depths of” trmf 
passion IS not common a pure and 
passion n tho rarest thing wo ^•'‘>’>ous 

Carnentcr It was ono with a sinL«n!?;K, . Lsthn 
intellectual life Utits roots \ure°in ^n 

eipenenco Uut IS common to us all uumaa 
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beyond her own territory and people Wo 
can truly give to others only when wo 
admit others as no less than ourselves 
Therefore if you would know India’s wealth 
of truth, you must leave India and visit tho 
scenes of Indus giving in lands beyond 
the sea Today our vision of India is 
dimmed by tho dust of contemporary local 
events but the clear radiant eternal aspect 
of India will be revealed to us if wo go 
to Further India 

In China I found a race entirely different 
from the Hindu® — in features language and 
manners But I felt such a deep sen®o of 
community with Uiem as I have found 
impossible towards many people of India 
itself This union was established not by 
political ascendancy not by the sword not 
by paining others, but by embraciog sorrow, 
—on the part of ancient India. The troth 
that has linked an absolutely alien race like 
the Chiaese to the true self of India— finds 
no place in the hist'^ry of European politics 
and therefore we do not heartily believe in 
it ’ But the evidence of its reality is still 
extant in Farther India 

In my travels m Japan whenever I 
marvelled at the deep patience self control, 
and aesthetic sense of the people even id tbeir 
daily life they have again and again told me 
that the inspiration of these virtues came 
mostly from India through the medmm of 
Buddhism But that inspiration is today all 
but extinct at its source in India itself . 
These lands [outside India] are places of 
pilgrimage to modern Indians, because tho 
eternal true expression of India s character 
can be found in these lands only 

In the middle ages of India there were 
religious conflicts between the Muslim royal 
power and the Hindus But in that epoch a 
succession of saints were born — many of them 
Mnshms by faith— who bridged the gulf of 
religious discord by the troth of one ness of 
spirit They were not politicians they never 
mistook a political pact prompted by expedten 
eyas a true bond of union They reached 
that nlhmate point where tbs union of all 
men is established on an eternal basis In 
other words they embraced that secret 
principle of India which lays down that they 
alono can realise the truth who see others as 
one with their own selves In that age many 
warriors fonght and earned glory their 
names were recorded in histones of India 
written on foreign models But they ate 
forgotten to day, eveu as their triomphal 


monuments liavo crumbled Into dust But the 
deathless message of these saints is still 
flowing like a life giving stream through tho 
heart of modern India. If "O can derno 
our soul's inspiration from this source, then 
only shall wo succeed in invigorating our 
politics, economics and action 

AVhen i message of truth deeply stirs our 
soul, its self expression attains to success m 
many directions The impact of truth on the 
soul is proved by tho activity of that soul s 
creative power 

Buddhism was a religion of poor monks 
And yet it inspired an exuberant display 
of costly artistic work, in caves and chaityas 
tiharas This only proves that Buddhism 
awakened such a consciousness of truth in 
man a inmost heart that it gave fruiliou to all 
his nature, and saved his character from being 
crippled m any direction Wherever India s 
magic wand of universal love has touched 
any foreign land, what a marvellous display 
of art has come to life there ' That country 
has become radiant with tho splendour of a 
new artistic creatios 

And yet look at tho people of exactly the 
same ctbmo stock living in neighbouring 
countries which were cot visited by ancient 
Indian missionaries. They are cannibals 
utterly devoid of art India lit up the date 
hearts of such a savage race by the sublime 
message of her religion of mercy renunciation 
and lore It is not that Indian influence has 
resulted in certain changes in dress speech 
and manners in Cambodia and Borneo Java 
and Sumatra , tho latent power of artistic 
creation among these peoples has been 
awakened And what a marvellous creation 
it IS 'There are many other islands around 
the India colonised Java and Bah But why 
do we not find any BoroBodur, any Angkor 
Vat there ? It is because the rousing call of 
Truth did not reach these netghbouriog 
slands There is no glory m stimulating the 
imitative spirit in men but there is no 
nobler work than that of liberating the latent 
creative energy of others 

If we content ourselves with boasting of our 
nations achievements in the far off past and 
H? oar own lives the truths 

that led to those achievements then our 
Shame will know no bound To use a truth as 
a material for our self glorification, is to insult 
Of nest desire is that we may search 
f^or the eternal truth of ancient India and 
devote myself to the attainment of it-oot 
Jor self advertisement not for dazzling 
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the eyes o! foreigners. — bot for inspiring oar 
own innerniost spirit and shaping oar daily 
condnct. 

'n'hea I visit Java may my mind be free 
from Inationall pride may it learn mecbness 
by witnessing the operation of the death 
conquering spell (nninfa mantra) of Trath 


May we realise within ourselves that great 
principle of universal love and then only 
will temples spring up m forests fountains 
of beauty will bubble up in deserts in our 
hearts — oni lifes devotion wiU attain to 
success 

Jadlnatu Sakkae 


GREATER INDIAiREVISlTED 

Bv KALIDAS NAG 
II 


Frou Baiavu to Schabatv 

B atavia is a modem commercial city 
with every possible modern comfort 
and it palled on me from the very begin 
niog To escape from its aggressive mo 
dernism 1 took refuge in the splendid Museum 
of the city It contains tbe richest collection 
of the products of Indonesiaa culture and at 
the same time some of tbe most important 
arcbmological links between tbe art and 
iconography of India and Java o! old I 
shall come back to a detailed appreciation of 
this museum which is a glonous tribute to 
the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences 



(Bataviaasch Genootscbap van Kunsten en 
^etenscbappen) Meanwhile let me proceed 
to describe how the propitious «njile of 
Lord Qanesha who greeted me dtst at the 
threshold of the Musenm gave an evtremely 
happy turn to my chance driven adventure 


ACiDEllIC COLIiBOSATIOV BtTWXEN 

IsMA AVD Java 

I saw Dr F D K Boscb director of the 
Archaeological department and be received me 
very kindly He bad been revising the text 
of tbe famous Sanskrit inscription from central 



OaHery ol Indo Javanese Sculplnres 
Java (found in the temple of Cbandi Kalasan) 
which had been already edited bj Dr R. 0 
Bbandarkar and Dr Brandes A new frag 
ment of tbe inscription bad been found 
and Di Bosch was getting ready to publish 
a revised text from fresh facsimiles VTe 
di^cQ«sed certain technical terms in the 
Sanskrit slokas and gradnally drifted into 
a general discussion on tbe possibility of a 
more intimate collaboration between 
Indian scholars and Dutch savants Dr 
Boscb warmly supported me saying that 
in two departments help from sound 
Ind an scholars would be specially welcome 
first for the proper appreciation of the 
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iDdo-Javanese art it is absolutely necessary Aralop are too subjective to bo utilised for 
that a comparative study of tlie Javanese historical purposes. _ Dr. Bosch 

and the Indian series of moaumouts should urged the systematic study of the iantras 

be made with reference to tho B/iiVpa BAas/ros and hoped that Indian scholars would respond 
like Mayamata, Manasara, Vastuvidya and to bis call promptly, 

such other texts which aro being found 
in increasing numbers. To ascertain as to ] 

what extent the art of India influenced j 

the art of her cultural colonies and also I 

what were the independent contributions oi ' 

the colonial artists and artisans to the 



Primitive totemistic art of Polyne^ 

borrowed or imported motifs, it is absolutely 
necessary to make an intensive study along 
the lines suggested abovo. But it was a 
great pity that very few texts of the Sbilpa 
Shastras have been scientifically edited and 
published. 

The same difficulty is realised, continued 
Dt. Bosch, in handling the old manuscripts 
of Java and Ball Most of them appertain to 
the Tantras and the cult of Tantrism. It 
would be a capital study to compare the 
Tantnc literatures of India and Indonesia. 
But the critical study of the Xantras has 
not yet begun. The writings of Arthur 


Polynesian Antiouitios 

PlvOJECTLD TOCB TO THE BaI.I IsLAXD 
I consulted Dr. Bosch about my tour 
programme and be very kindly gave valuable 
saggestions, Vetters of introduction and other 
help for which I was grateful. lacidentally 
ho mentioned that a very important cele- 
bratiuQ would take place in the island of 
Bali. A local Raja would celebrate the 

shraddha ceremony of his ancestor, in 
the right royal and orthodox style. 
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the like of nbicb was not to be seen for 
many years * I had a mind to go to Bali if 
chance favoured me but I did not dream 
that the call of the gods and the Brahmanos of 
that Island would be so peremptory Finding 
me a IvUle confused Dr Bosch generously 
offered to write to his colleague Prof Dr 
B J 0 Schriebe director of the Ethnographic 
department, who happened to be then in 
Bah to study tbe sliraddha rituals on tbe 



spot I thaaVed Dr Bosch profusely for 
offering me sach ao ideal guide and I rnsbed 
to make enquiries about my passage etc to 
that romantic island I came to know that 
the steamer for Bali wonld sail soon from 
Snrabaya, the eastern port of Java and I 
left Batavia for Snrabaya to avail myself 
of the earliest boat Mr Corporaal the 
Principal of tbe School of GoenoengSan did a 
great service to me by wiring to one of bis 
Balinese pupils (for he had pupils from every 
part of the archipelago) who resided in 
Singaradja, the capital of Bali He further 
advised me to halt at Bandoeng and see tbe 
place on my way to Surabaya. Tbanliog 
ray friends of Batavia I boarded tbe train 
to Bandoeng at 2 30 rit buying a ticket 
iot 5-50 guilders 

BA^DOE^a, fHE Capital of Planters PiSAUisb 
It took me full ffve hours to come to 
Bandoeng from Batavia, the distance being 
about 100 miles Tbe trams m Java ran 
only between sunrise and sunset so we 
must previously arrange to halt m a cod 
vement place dniing the night My fnends 
of Batavia kindly made all anangements for 
my shortstay inBandoengand so with a mind 
flee from all care« 1 began to survey the 
splendid Indonesian landscape from the train 


The alternation of bills and plains with the 
traces of the cultivators’ hand everywhere gives 
an impression of charm and plenitude rarely 
paralleled in any other part of Asia We 
were passing through the Preanger Regencies 
where native landlord® euphemistically 
called Princes still continue to exercise 
sovereign rights cleverly circumscribed by tbe 
Dutch residents However the country is 
rich ID agricultural products On the one 
band we find modern big tea coffee and 
cinchona plantations m the higher regions and 
on the other tbe old Sauas or rice 
fields cultivated and irrigated by the terrace 
system so famous m Javanese economic 
history Rice as in India is tbe universal 
favonnte and is worshipped as a divine 
gram Who knows if the Indian grain 
goddess Lakshmt emigrated with other gods 
of India to Java and brought along with 
her the Indian science of cuUivahon together 
with the tradition of pondrous plenty which 
IS still written on place names like 



Lord Ganesha the remover of obstacles 
Sokabnmi (bokha bbumi) or the land of 
Prosperity ’ 

Bandoeng is next to Batavia the most 
impoctaat city of Western Java. It is along 
with Sukabumi one of the headquarters for 
tbe planters it is also the capital of the 
Preanger Regencies. The native Moslem 
regent is a pensioner of the Dutch Govern 
meat, and consequently, as an ornamental 
figure head, continues the tradition of the 
byegoae age with its puppet plays and 
gamelan mnsio in the large palace or dalem 
in the centre of the town Bat it seems to 
be oat of context when compared with the 
op-to-date Batch settlements the qninme 
factory ana the gigantic wireless installation 
in the city The population of over 100 000 
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souls shows only 10,000 whites, who however 
are the dominatiog elements. The relation 
between the natives and the Eurasian com- 
munity, as was reported to me, was quite 
cordial and the cultural discrepancy not so 
sharp as here in India. 

My brief stay in Bandoeng was in the 
quiet hospitable home of Mr. Fournier and 
Mr Van Leenwen who had visited India and 
Santiniketan and were great admirers of 
Tagore. In their select family library there 
were standard works on Java and BaU and 
I spent most my time glancing throngh them. 



A Sciioot. ion Go\i:io>iient Omcuus 

llighcr^Uniteiiity education is unknown 
»a Java. The secondary schools aro pretty 
numerous and well-organised. The bulk ol 
tno aspirants for Govomment servico have 
to pass through a of school test re- 
presented by tho Bandoeng one, where the 
JjTaniso youths study tho eIccienU of arts 
d sciencer. of drawing and survcjinp, niy 
While TUiliSir lh? 

I I chanced to como across a manual of 



law and I was informed by the teacher that 
once the influence of llanu’s Code was as 
pronounced as it is to be found in Bali to day; 
bntat present the Islamic and the Dutch Codes 
are preponderating factors in tho legal 
toiining of the Javanese officials. The success- 
fol candidates, are recruited into sezvico 
with grades raoging from 25 florins to 400- 
florins per month according to qualification. 
Those who aspire alter higher posts must go 
over to the Dutch Universities in Holland 
and secure Imperial (as opposed to the colo- 
nial) service. I shall have occasion to desctlbo 
tho Imperial Service type later on. 





Mr. Van Lccowcn kindly took mo oni 
evening to a rcroaikablo Dutch scholar wh( 
bad dovolcd bis lifo to the study of Javancst 
musia Hr. Movroaw Kunst received us ii 
his room, which struck mo as a miniaton 
museum of musical instruments coming froir 
Sumatra, Java. BaU. Borneo. Cclibci 
and other parts of thp archipelago, ifr 
Kunst had tratcllud cxlcokivcty through llw 
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Dutch Indies and mide this ralnable colicc 
tioa with a Tiew to wnte out an exhaustive 
history of Malay Polynesian rausia Ho dis- 
cussed his prolamine of ^vorL mth mo and I 
came to discover m Mr Kunst a musician nho 
sboiv^ in him the rare combination of the 
musical intuition with a sound historical 
sense. Ho shoired mo tho excellent photo 
graphs he had taten of those reliefs of 
Borobudur wherein we hnd tho musical instni 
meots, performances and dances, demoostrat 
in; the innate sense of rhythm and harmony 
displayed by the Javanese people tbroughont 
history I felt how the silent sioDO scnlptnres 
might bear eloquent testimony to tho masical 
geaiQS of a people The musical ^n&ttament^ 
depicted in the bas reliefs of Borobndur 
(dth. 0th century AD) might supply ceiUin 
links in the chain of cultural relations between 
India and Java Mr Kunst told me hov 
bis studies along these lines had brought 
out an onezpectcd corroboration of tho 
intimate cultural relations between lodo-Chioa 



A Sketch ^lap oi the Archipelago 
and Indonesia Some Chinese musical instni 
ments penetrated Laos and passing Ihrongb 
Cambodge and Siam camo as far as Java and 
Borneo ' Where is the historian to wnto 
out an account of this musical matrimony 
between different races ? Mr Kunst struck 
me as a temarkablo personality and I left 
Bandoeng thanking him for this new mion 
of human musia Ho introduced me to 
Tjokotda Ode B ka a Balinese expert in 
Indonesian music living iQSukawati(SukbaTati) 
who is the Pnnggawa (yr’i)or Chid of Oeboed 
in South Ball 

Fioii Bvndoino to SimanATA 
To reach Surabaya by tbo evening I had 
to catch the early morning tram which 


circled about 400 mile« lu It bour'^ This 
15 tho southern lino which parses fjibatoe 
XXSiL Malaya Baodjar MaOs and Djokjakarta 
riiaching tbo flaal stoppago Surabaya about 
7 30 pm Tho whole route is marvellously 
nch in tropical scenenca wboao softness was 
o^Msastonally broken by tho rudo and terrific 
fgces of volcanic rocks On cither sido of 
ronta lio the Hindu monuments and 
temples Ilka Borobudur and Prambanam but 



j bad to postpone my archaeological pilgnniago 
through theso sites id order to witness the 
rare $hra<lVin celebration in Ball ^Vbilo 
devouring tho contents of a book on Ball I 
suddenly discovered that a Japanese youth 
was looking at mo from tbo oppositesoat After 
oxchaogo of courtesies I enquired and came 
to know that ^fr ^amtomt belonged to the 
jtgricuUural Collego of Tokyo and that 
Ito had como to Java to study tho systems 
of cultivation special to that island. Tho Japan 
government grants travelling fellowships for 
sUch studies winch thoj consider important 
Vfben wiW our Oovernment AgncuUural 
institutes and our Universities como to 
j-oaliso tho vnluo of such direct studies nearer 
ponio under Asiatic conditions before send 
jOg students to huropo and America? 

Arriving in Surabaya I had to buy my 
jickcU etc for Bali I add a few pros do 
details on that item for tho benefit of future 
visitors to that island Tho railway faro from 
Batavia to Surabaya comes to about 34 
guilders and a ticket to Ball and back cost 
J3 guilders, felegraphic charges to Bah 
pamo to about 10 guilders So about 13" 
f'UiIders were spent to meet tho bare charges on 
|bB road fortius humblo Indian pilgrim ' But 
tlwj moment I boarded the steamer I forgot 
5II about exchanges and sea dues and such 
pther unpoetic yet inevitable things The 
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souls shows only 10 000 whjtes, who however 
are the dominating elements The relation 
between the natives and the Eurasian com* 
munity, as was reported to me, was quite 
cordial and the cultural discrepancy not so 
sharp as here in India 

My brief stay in Bandoeng was m the 
quiet hospitable home of Mr Fournier and 
Mr Yau Leenwen who had visited India and 
Santim'ketan and were gieat admirers o{ 
Tagore In their select family library there 
were standard works on Java and Bali and 
I spent most my time glancing through them 



A ScHOoi. FOB Go\i.nMjEM OrnciAi^ 

Higher University edncation is unknown 
in data. Ibe secondary schools are preUy 
fho "’o* organised The bulk of 

to service have 

nres?nL% n school test re- 

■‘“coa 10 cotoo across a manual of 



law and I was informed by the teacher that 
once the influence of Manu’s Code was as 
prononncedas it is to be found m Bah to day^ 
but at present the Islamic and the Dutch Codes 
are preponderating factors in the legal 
training of the Javanese officials The saccess* 
ful candidates, are recruited into service 
with grades ranging from 25 Socms to 400 
florins per month according to qualification 
Those who aspire after higher posts must go 
over to the Dutch Universities in Holland 
and secure Impenal (as opposed to the colo 
Dial) service I sball have occasion to describe 
the Imperial Service type later on 



A Museum of Indonesian Musical Instruments 
A lIl^SlCAL E^EM1.0 

Mr Van Leenwen kindly toot roe one 
evening to a remarkable Dutch scholar who 
had devoted his life to the study of Javanese 
musia Mr Mevrouw Kunst received us :o 
his room, which struck ma as a mimaturo 
museum of musical instruments coming from 
Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo, Celebes 
*?“ parts of the archipelago Mr- 

Jiaast had travelled extensively through the 
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Datcb IndiOd and mido this valuablo collec 
tioD with a view to write out aa exhaastire 
history of Malay Polynesian music He dis 
cus ed bis programme of work with me and I 
came to discover m Mr Kunst a musician who 
shows in him the rare combination of the 
musical intuition with a sound historical 
sense lie showed me the excellent photo 
graphs he had taken of those reliefs of 
Borobudur wherein we find the musical instru 
meats performances and dances demonstrat 
mg the innate sense of rhythm and harmony 
displayed by the Javanese people throughout 
history I felt how the silent stone sculptures 
might bear eloquent testimony to the musical 
genius of a people The musical instruments 
depicted in the has reliefs of Borobadur 
(8th 9th century AD) might supply certain 
links in the chain of cultural relations between 
India and Java 3Ir Kunst told me how 
his studies along these lines had brought 
out an unexpected corroboration of the 
intimate cultural relations between Indo China 



A Sketch Map of the Archipelago 
and Indonesia Some Chinese musical instru 
meots penetrated Laos and passing through 
Cambodge and Statu came as far as Java aod 
Borneo ' Where is the historian to wnto 
out an account of this musical matrimony 
between different races ? ilr Kunst struck 
me as a remarkable personality and I left 
Bandoeng thanking him for this new vision 
of human music. He introduced me to 
Tjokorda Gde R ka a Balinese expert in 
Indonesian music living mSukawati(Sukbavati) 
who is the Punggawa (57*) or Chief of Oeboed 
in South Bah 

Feoji Bindoino to Schadua 
To reach Surabaya by the evening I had 
to catch the early morning tram which 


coveied about 400 miles in 14 hour> This 
Is the southern lino which passes Tjibatoo, 
TasiL Malaya Baudjar Mao» and Djokjakarta, 
reaching the final stoppage Surabaya about 
7 30 pm The whole route is marvellously 
rich to tropical sceneries, whoso softness was 
occasionally broken by the rude and terrific 
faces of volcanic rocks. On either side of 
this route lie the Hindu monuments and 
temples like Borobudur and Prambanam but 




A Tavanese Landscape 


I bad to postpone my archaeological pilgrimage 
through these sites in order to witness the 
rare shraddha celebration in Bah While 
devouriDg the contents of a book on Bah I 
suddenly diepovered that a Japanoso youth 
was looking at me from the opposite seat After 
exchange of courtesies I enquired and came 
to know that Mr Namtomi belonged to the 
Agricultural College of Tokyo and that 
be had come to Java to study the systems 
of cultivation special to that island The Japan 
Government grants travelling fellowships for 
such studies which thej consider important 
When will our Government Agricultural 
iDstitutea and our Universities come to 
realise the value of such direct studies nearer 
home under Asiatic conditions before send 
iDg students to Europe and America ? 

Arriving in Surabaya, I had to buy my 
tickets etc for Bah I add a few prosaic 
details on that item for the benefit of future 
visitors to that island The railway fare from 
Batavia to Surabaya comes to about 34 
guilders and a ticket to Bah and back cost 
93 guilders Telegraphic charges to Bah 
camo to about 10 guilders So about 13" 
guilders were spent to meet the bare charges on 
the road forthis humble Indian pilgrim ' But 
the moment I boarded the steamer I forgot 
all about exchanges and sea dues and such 
other unpoetio yet inevitable things The 
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anknown yet very closely related brethren of S S Both which heaved gently on the 
Ball began to draw nio with an overpowering placid waves kissing the shores of Java on 
fascination and I lapsed into a dreamy one side and the coast of the island of 
communication with them on board the ship Madara on the other 


INDIA S WOMANHOOD 

News and Portraits 


Miss STAiiKciiAni Vrunr who has this 
vear passed both the M A (Previous) and 
LL. B (Previous) Examinations of the 
Allahabad University in the first clas« stand 
mg first in both at the outset of her academic 
career passed the preliminary Cambridge 
examination in Hononrs with distinction m 
Mathematics and Urdu and passed the Senior 
Cambridge with distinction in Urdu She then 



Miss byarnkumari \chni 

lomcj Uio Unir Ccnttsl ColltKO, Allahabad 
With a Tiew to entering Uo Medical profession 
but non co-operated m 1 t.O appeared lot 
Ine intennediato I xamiaatlon in and 

r^sed frst a^5o^^, the winning a 

i OTtrnmcnl acholar»hip of Its. 20 pci 


mensem passed the B A in 10^6 standing 
first lu the first class among all candidates 
wioning the Univer&ity silver medal and a 
Government scholarship of Rs 30 per 
mensem will now complete her M A and 
LL B Finals and then take to Law as a 
profession She was elected unopposed 
Secretary and Vice president of the Allahabad 
University Union and was elected its 
President after a keenly contested election 
She IS the fir^t girl to bold office lo a 
university union She was declared to be the 
best speaker in the Inter hostel Debate of her 
university and also m the All India CoDTOca 
tion Debate She was also awarded three 
medals for speaking two of them being of gold 
lo all she IS the recipient of seven medals. 



MibS Sulabha lanand kar 

MtsSiLviav Panam iKii has this year 
passed the M i examination of the Bombay 
University in philosophy obtaining a fin>t 


INDIA ft WOMANHOOD 
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cla«s and mania;; tbe Cbaacellors medal and 
several prizes. To get a first class m phUo- 
sophy iQ tbe M A exainiaation is a rare 
thing in the Bombay University Miss 
Snlabba Panand kar has achieved this rare 
dist action mth a learned* thesis on the 
Personality of God She is the first student 
to get a nrst dass in philoaophy after Prof 
R. I) Ranade who toot his M A degree 13 
years aga She has now obtained a Fellow 
ship at the lodian Institnte of Philosophy 
Ansalner and is t\ie firs.t woman student to 
]o n the Institnte as a research scholar Miss 
Paoandikar s academic career has been bnliiant 
tbronghout, and we are a snred by one of 
her professors that her studies have been both 
extensive and profound 

Mrs Tahaeen Mi\EXLAL Pnm tu n J P 

IS anoti er Hindo woman to be appointed one 
of the honorary magistrates for Bombay th s 
year She is connected with various mstitotions 
tor the welfare of Bombay s womaobood SI e 
u the president of the Bhagu i Samai 


TH' ■’■'V"’ 



Dk. MibS Kxjicdi UtiiTA, L. il M R- C 
P of Bombay went to EnglaDdaftcrobta aing 
29—13 



Dr Miss Kumuda Mehta 


the L. M S diploma of the Bombay University 
to prosecute h gher medical studies and 
passed herL. II (Ldin) and iL R C p m 
Great Bnfa n She is the Gujarati Hmda 
woman to achieve this distioctiou 


M fs JcLLKaa Ba X daughter of Isawab 
aadi Peon Bann and grand daughter of tbe 
late AawabAhsanulJah of Dacca has this year 
passed the B A oxaminabon of the Calcutta 
UniTCKity with distinction She is believed 
to lave secured very high marks in SacsknL 
A woman stndent Miss Bis\ a'' has been 
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admitted into the first year lav class of the 
Dacca University She is the first student of 
her ‘>es to do so at Dacca. 

JIiSs Asi JliJiD daughter of Mr Abdul 
Majid interpreter Ak>ab Court has passed 
the ] A examination of the Calcutta 
University in the first class from Chittagong 
College where she attended lectures with 
her male fellow students 

Miss Monelsha SE^ daughter of Mr 
Sunanda Sen of Calcutta has been awarded 
a senior scholarship of the Trinity College 
of ilasic for playing on the piano 


Mivi iIoQec>.ba Sen 


Nine Bengali women some of the®- 
Hindus have obtained employment at the- 
Howrah railway station as booking clerks 
Bengali women ought to receive employ neufr 
at Telephone Exchange offices also 

Four lady students have this year passed 
the Matriculation examination of the Aligarh 
Muslim University Among them Miss Siuw^r 
Bequm has topped the list of 
successful candidates Miss Amina Bctt, 
another lady candidate aged only 13 years, 
has also passed the Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the said University m the first division 


fccTcrJ women studenU have this year 
joined iho Dacca Inlcrmcdiato CoHcgo for 
pursuing scicntiho studies as Ihcro is do 
troviMoa tor tacntlUc education at the 
Dacca lulcrmediato Lden Collcgo tor gifts 



Mrs A. Cathenno Sutharajadu 


Ml A Catiiikinh SiTiunviADC has beeij' 
appointed by tho Goiernment of Jladras t(^ 
bo a Member ot tho Taluk and District Board,. 
Kistoa. 

Ml-* Lauhiam B\iaM.\i)AKAU has recently- 
been nominated a ilembor of tho District 
Lducational Council Coimbatore. Sho bo 
lobgs to a respccUble Dovanga family 
and had a brilliant educational career She* 
IS a prominent social scxvico worker in they 
town and IS an active member ot tho Cl III 
Mcllaro and National Indian Association 
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In Girl Guide Activities lodiao tadie^. are 
not lagi;iQg behind IvoaiM 

BiLASriiRiuiNTASi, ( wife of 3Ir M 
Calasubramanfani Sapdt Jnoior Certified 



School Rajabmundrj) has been made the 
ladf Assistant Cubmaster m the Kadras 
Presidency She is the first lady to attain 
this honour in the presidency* 


* Photos IS this section have been kmdlr 
supplied by the Indian \‘ics Agency Mr R, 
) eiitoid liao Mr RangiUlae Aai>adia and others 


INDIANS ABROAD 


Mr Sastii» AuiivaL i> Fletoiii 
I t appears that inspite of donbts Mr 
Snnivasa Sastri has received a very hearty 
welcome from at least some sections of the 
South African Indians The Indian Opinion 
a sympathetic journal gives the following 
account of Mr Sastn s arrival in Pretona. 

The Right Hon V S Snnivasa Sastn Agent of 
the Government of India in bonth Afnca. amved 
m Pretoria on the morning of June 2S by the 
Del^oa Bay ilail Sotwitbstanding the early hour 
of 7 there was a large gathering of Indians at the 
railway station to welcome 21r Sastn 

Air Sastn was accompanied by Mr Henry 
•cnn CommiMioner for AsiaticAlTairswho met him 
■et Helagpa Bay Messrs Kolanda Rao 3 D Tysm 
of the Indian Civil Service and C S Bicketts. 
This party was jomed at the station by 3ir 
Pnng Lnder Secretary for the Interior and they 
enbSMuently breakfasted together at the station 
Mr wbaon Acting Registrar Immigration Office 
was also present 

^\ hen the tram drew in Mr Sastn stepped on 


to the platform and after greeting leading Pretona 
Indians was garlanded by Mr A C Taynb on 
behalf of the local Indian Association by Air A 
I Ivajee on behalf of the South Afncan Indian 
Congress and by Mr Sorabjee Rustomjee on behalf 
o' the Isatal Indian Congress Many Indians who 
bad travelled also from Johannesborg to welcome 
Air Sastn also garlanded him 

It was interesting to note that amongst 
those gathered to welcome ^Ir Sastn wero 
also representatives of th“ Natives namely 
Chief Sikukuni <who read the native addrpcg 
to H R.H. the Prince of Wales) fonr of ^ 
chiefs councillors and Alessrs T P Thompson 
and L Bud AI belle members of the Native location 
advisory board 

In the coarse of an interview with onr rp, 
presentative Air Sastn said that he had IiHIp 

«^led to be here and was least mdined bnt 

set the ball 

rdling and he had no alteraative but to accent rte 
office. He had come at the biddmg of Afahaim, 
Oandhi and would try to do his bit ^ * Alahatma 
Air S«tns health IS of course, very delicate 
and ^ looked therefore as best as conld te 
in the arcumstances It is advisably m 




Mr Gopal biusiTtA De apiub. u a c i e 
V ce*Pres dent and Senior member of the Servants 
of lad a Societ} has ]ust beeo elected President 
of the Soaety vice Rt Hon Mr Sastn res gaed 
Mr Devadba'- is a welt known worker m the 
t eld of co-operation romcn s education and social 
refoim I\o belter selection could have been made 


Mr. D K ilnniERJEA of the ^ew College 
has successfully obtained the d ploma ,,oi the 
Colege of Handicrafts (England) with Honours 
ilr Mabbent joined the Sborediteh Tram ns 
College the special subject of his studv being 
^ucational handicrafts 


• Photos in this section 1 ave been supplied by 
The Indian Aets Agency 2Ir li lenkoba Itao 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Cali siM MORS or Mliiamuad 

Tl e Pat gtla 1 asul ca«o appears to have stirred 
the Muslim Communi y deeply It is natural that 
itslould rxo rel siously m nded people can lake 
an insult to its prophet lying down la oor 
stoilcnt days wo hod to read a book on Laglihb 
Comr-csition— ‘Studies in Lcgl eh b> a Missionary 
AcntlcinaD which contaired illustrations of a vers 
oljDctionable diaiarter Hero is a sentence which 
1 suU temember — Knshna was a debauchee and 
a tl cf and Siva was no better yet many 
1! ndus del Aht m worsh pp ng them as deitiev 
Tl ese may not liave been tho exact words, bat the 
;.iat was trdouLicdly tl s \\q bad to commit 
Bcntcpces I ke these to memory as specimens of 
goal hxglish 1 lave not yet tome across any 


copy of the condemned Pai g la Pasut pamphlet 
but I can guc^s the trend of this objectionable 
pieco of composition from its very name 

I wish to draw the attention of my Musi m 
brethren to F railar vil f cations of tie l^rophet in 
some recent Foci sli publications. One is a study 
of the Iladie literature by Piof OuillaumP 
professor of Uelrew and Oriental Languages in 
the Laiversity of Durham Readers of this Review 
are probably awaio that the IJa ha literature 
tecotds traditicns about the I to; bets doings and 
eayincB and Its aim is to rrovideaa anil oiitative 
standard of belief and condict U«td uion tie 
wo^ and deed of Mulammad whch shall to 
bindpg upon the whole of the Muhammadan 
worid borne maintain that tie rajtugs cf the 
Irophct were written down by a Jew of his 
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coQtemporanes while others deny this At any 
rate, the b \ k ot the trnditioni was pi^TTed 
in me nory and handed down from 
iieneratioa to seneration until about 2>i0 years 
after the death o' the Prophet Buithtfr 
made his Brand collection which passes under the 
name ot Shahv BiJhnn and is regaided as 
auihoritative all over the iluslim world Prof 
Guillaume s book professes to be based on a study 
of Bukhari and otner standard works on Hadis 
Here is a passage from this boot — 

Probably nothing is more illustrative of the 
Prophet s greatneaS both among his contemporaries 
and with posterity than the fact that his reputation 
could survive the publication of the followios 
story by his wife Aisha —I was jealous of the 
women who pave themselves to the apostle of 
God and said— Does a woman give heraeU ’ Then 
when God revealed Thou mayest decline for 
the present whom thou wilt of them, and thou 
mayest take to thy bed her whom thou witt and 
whomsoever thou shalt long 'or of those thou shalt 
have before neglected and this shall not be a 
crime in thee. (Fn— V ol) I said— "I see your 
Lord does nothing but hasten to falfit your 
desire (Pp. Ia3-151) 

The compiler says again, m a foot note — It 
must be counted unto the traditionists for ngbteous 
ness that this a d many other uadis so damaging 
to the Prophet a repuution were not expunged 
from the canonical collections It would seem 
that the Prophet s character among the Faithful 


was above cntic soi otherwise it is d fficult to see 
how sudi traditions could have be a tolerated m 
a conmuaity which claimed ti have re eiveJ a 
reveUtioQ from God 

I soapeci that there must be something wrong 
m Prof Guillaumes loterpretation of those 
pissages of Hidis on which ha bases these a^spar 
siona on the Prophet s character A verv compre- 
hensive and exhaustive index to the ffidis Litera- 
ture bat jOitt been published bv a German scholar 
Prof Weasmek of the Leiden University (A Hand 
booL of Ea ly ilidiammada i Tradition by Prof 
Weasiock I^iden 19 ’7 ) Lunously in this book 
also there are references to Hadis which record 
that women came and gave themselves to the 
Prophet tOp Cit p 159) Here is the passage — 
Women that offered or gave themselves to 
^Qhanin.ad — Bu 40 9 66 21 22 67 14 32 

3o 37 40 44. 60 7 49 8 79 


Op eit P 57 Muhammad divorces women 
who refuse to have connection with him Bu 68 
3 but of 74 30 


It behoves all senous students of Hadis 
literature all the learned Maulvis and Ulemas of 
India, to refute these allegations by true mterpre 
(ations All Muslims should try their utmost to get 
tbe works of Professors Guillaume and Wensinck 
suppressed and aU lovers and followers of Muham 
aoA aud bis iaith should try their best to brins 
the offenders to book 

Dacca. July 10 19‘’7 A SniPATBisEA- 


G B. SHAW ON INDIAS CIVILIZATION 

B? BA5IANA>DA CHATTERJEE 


1 Sa dramatist ^r GeorgeBecuacd Shaw has 
done quite the right thing id contnbat 
mg a preface of some forty pages in 
memory of bis friend William Archer to a 
posthumous volume of plays (Three Plays by 
William Archer Constabl®) which has been 
recently published. But, while writing the 
preface, it was not wise on his part to forget 
tbe proverb which advises the cobbler to stick 
to his last For m this piece of camposiUoa 
Mr Shaw has chosen to write about India 
and her civilization of which it is obvious 
from what he writes, ha knows little and 
understands less. Mr Sbaw s iguorance of 
India, added to his general character as a 
writer should disincline me to take him 
seriously and undertake a senous lefuta 
tion of his views But m India he seems 
to have been taken by some Bntishers and 
others as an authority even on India. That 
IS my excuse for the observations which 
follow 


With reference to the opinions expressed, 
by Archer in his boob Ia'*ja and tbo 
Future Mr Shaw writes — 

Archer went to see for himself and instantly 
ana nocompromisingly denounced the temples as 
the shambles of a barlarous ritual of blood sai^rifica 
and the people as idolaters with repulsive rings 
through their no3i,s. He refuaed to accept Die 
interest of Indian art and the fictions of Indian 
romance as erases He remained mvinctblr faith 
foItoUestern cmlisatioo and told the 'Indians 
flatly wbata civil zed •wesiem saatlemanmust thmk 
of them and feel about some of the r customs 

Archer was not deceived by what “the 
occidental renegades had written about 
India. So he cams to India “to see for 
hunself ’ and "instantly denounced the 
temples etc. It was a case of T came I 
saw and I opined or rather I denounced ’ 
India is a big country, inhabited by various 
races la different stages of civilization and 
with a loog history Archer did not lequira 
any time to observe and study— ha uistantlu 
began to denounce. 
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view of this for tho^e who visit yr Sastri to 
give him the least possible strain lir Sastri lias 
put up at the Grand Hotel , , . 

Pretoria Indians were busy IhrouKiiout the 
day arnngng the function to be given that msat 
at the Town Hall m honour of Jlr Sastri Ine 
telegraph office ol Pretoria seemed to be 
exceptionally busy for in the midst of the "work 
telegrams welcoming Hr Sastci were simply 
pouring iiL 

TuF UtNDOO GtiTKEVNii Zi^ZIBAR 

"We have received the following commantca- 
tion from Zanzibar — 

The Rt Hon T S Shastri. P C per- 
formed the opening ceremony of the Hindoo 
Gymkhana Institute on the Kikwajuni Quarry 
near the English Cemetery at 10 30 a si on 
the 19th June The placo was tastefully 
decorated After introduction to the President, 
Tilr C H Patel, the Life members and the 
captains of the various brandies tbo gue^t 
w IS led to the dais where leaders of all 
communities also took their seats Dr A B 
Spurrier, C M. G, OB E, was one of the 
distinguished guests. 

Mr B H Anantani, Life member of the 
Gymkhana, requested Hr Shastri to be good 
enough to peifotm the opening ceremony 

In declaring the Gymkhana open, Mr 
Shastri said that he enjoyed a real pleasure 
in performing the opening ceremony of the 
Hindoo Gymkhana at the bidding of Mr 
Anantani 

It was a matter of coagratulatioo for the 
community that it possessed such an 
important institution in such a prosperous 
state. Cricket was so well known a game lu 
tho spotting world that it had been made a 
synonym for fair play and honesty The 
Anglo-Saxon, be said, was prond of bis 
cricket for these qualities Ho forgot there 
"cro others also who could maintain that 
great standard m sport as well os in wordly 
life Ho enumerated his own experiences 
when a student and teacher in sports He 
explained to tho audionco tho value of 
discipline which could bo acquired so well 
itom sports, 

IIo was very glad to bear that there was 
no communal question m Zanzibar They 
must understand that besides themselves 
a largo section of other people, 
and that only by merging with them could a 
greit nation bo built 

llo thanked the members of the Gymkhana 


for the honour done to him and wished tbo 
Gymkhana every success 

After refreshment had been served on the 
lawn, Sir Shastri left m the midst of the 
vociferous three cheers proposed by the 
Cncket Captain of the Gymkhana 

EJaropean Stasdaeo of Living ^ 

A continued press campaign has almost 
convinced the world that the Indians m Africa 
live such a life of filth and savagery that 
it has become practically impossible for the 
“whiles” to breathe the same atmosphere 
with them, much as their Cbnstiau virtues 
urge them to do so, The “whites” have, it has 
been advertised, tried their level best to 
lift the Indians (and probably the native 
Africans also) up to a higher level of culture 
and habits , bat have, ala^, failed on account 
of the Indians’ tenacious backwardness! 
Tbe world was beginning to feel sorry for 
the African woites when tbe following new^- 
appeared lu the Press 

Charged with keeping insanitary native quarters 
a European, J. C Van Rensburg. Railway Street, 
Haritzbnrg appeared before Mr W ?. Maxted 
at tbe Maritzburg Magistrate’s Court last week. 
Evidence went to show that the native living on 
the premises was housed m an iron shed with 
less than 100 square feet ot floor area The floor 
was not constructed with wood, tiles or other 
materials and the roof was less than nine feet 
above the iloor There was no window in the 
room In finding Van Rensburg guilty, Mr Maxted 
said I realise that some white people consider 
that aoyUuDg will do for a native, but they are 
made of Uesh and blood and BulTec from lUSt the 
same ailments as we do Thy are entitled (o 
housing that will not endanger their health If 
you cannot supply suitable quarters you should 
not keep the servant.” Van Reu^barg was 
cautioned and discharged 

A very direct example of exploitation of 
a “native” by a ‘civilised” man If wo look 
deep ODough, however, the low standard of 
living of most exploited races would show 
up as the result of exactly similar exploita- 
tion. only on an international scale. 

Lndian Esugratios Fi.oit Natal 


lathe period Apnl-JuQo G31 emigrated, tho 
hgutes being mado up as follows — ilJ men. Id 
women and 103 children At pr&seot the Deparl- 
raept of Jinmigratioa Jias 40J applications from 
Indians wishing to leavo the country Each adult 
receives a bonus ot £20 with an adiiuonal AlO 
for cacli child. 
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The metlod followed by the ancestors 
•of the Hindus in denling with the backward 
races of India and Indonesia was somewhat 
different from the method followed by 
occidentals in America Oceania and, to somo 
extent in Africx It may bo said in general 
terms that the occidentals have extorininated 
many backward tribes, the Hindus have not It 
IS not my purpose to defend or condemn what 
the Hindus have done instead of exterminating 
"What I wish to point out is that if, instead 
of exterminating the aboriginal population 
say, of America, the Europeans had allowed 
them to live and multiply, there would have 
been nt present in America numerous peoples 
in various stages of evolution, just as there 
are in India In that case, some hasty and 
arrogant oriental Archer or Shaw might, 
after a brief visit to Amenca or even 
without one have vistariily denounced somo 
of the American cults and customs Wbeu 
races at different stages of evoluticu live in 
the same country fox centuries, luterpeoctra 
tion and intermingling of cults customs, etc 
cannot but take place 

Archer denounced the temples of India 
as the shambles of a barbarous ritual of 
blood sacrifice Some but uot all temples are 
really such Animals are not sacrificed at Jama 
temples, and they are among the most 
beautiful in India There is no animal 
sacrifice in Vaishnava temples, and (bey form 
a very large proportion of temples in India 
Some of the largest and most famous temples, 
such as the temple of Jagannath at Pun are 
Vaishnava temples Far famed places of 
pilgrimagelike Benares Allahabad Hardwaraod 
Brindaban and the principal sbnnes tberem 
have no ntuals of bloody sacrifice The 
temples of any importance where animals 
are sacnficed are a minority Therefore, to 
characterise all temples in India as bloody 
shambles is to be guilty of culpable ignorance 
or carelessness, born of imperialistic arrogance 
It is an irony of fate that the land where 
alone the doctrine of a}mnsa {non killing) has 
been taught and logically practised by 
millions of people for ages should come in 
for sweeping condemnation at the hands of 
the people of a country of meat-eaters 

The temple at Jerusalem where Jesus 
among others offered animal sacrifice, was 
famous for the largo number of animals 
sacnficed there One is cunous to know 
whether Archer and Shaw have ever de- 
nouTCed the Jews and Jesus as barbarians 
Ihe real question is whether it is right 


to kill auimals which do no harm to man 
for food or for sport If it be wrong, it is 
wrong whether such animals are sacnficed at 
temples or killed by butchers or sportsmen 
It cannot bo said that more animals are 
sacrificed by the Hindus in India Uian are 
killed for supplying meat to tho psoplo of 
Great Britain— a much smaller country 
than India, or by British sportsmen Nay, 
ID India itself more animals are killed for 
supplying meat to the small communities of 
Europeans and Anglo Indians than are sacrificed 
by Hindus If tho animala had and could stato 
their own point of view, they would have 
said that it did not niako any differenco to 
them where they were killed— at shambles or 
at Hindu temples The barbarousaess of tho 
thing lies IQ tho killing, not in the place 
whero the killing is done 

Rut, it will be said, religion is such a 
pure sublime and spiritual thing that the 
killing of animals should not bo associated 
with it God cannot require or be pleased 
with the sacrifico of animals I perfectly 
agree And, therefore, I ask, whether it is 
barbarous to associate religion Ttth the 
killing only of lower animals or with the 
killing of human beings also Obviously 
it IS not less barbarous to associate the 
killing of men with religion than the killing 
of some lower animals with iL But in many 
Christian countries divine service is per- 
formed in some Christian churches when their 
soldiers go out to fight, and again services 
of thanksgiving are held wbeu they return 
victorious from tho battle field And this is 
done whether the wars are righteous and 
justifiable or not (t assume without arguing 
the point that there may be nghteous and 
justifiable wars ) If the itlliog of men were 
not held by some Christians to be pleading 
in the eye of God, they would not ask for 
God’s blessings on their arms before setting 
out to kill and thank Him after success in 
killing nor would they keep and display 
battleflags in churches and chapels or lo 
senbe the names of successful killers on 
marble slabs fixed to the walls of 
such temples or keep therein the effigies 
of great killers of men Churches, chapels, cathe- 
drals and abbeys are not indeed reddened with 
the blood of the human saenhees offered at 
the altar of Mars, miscalled God but if the 
foemen killed were not in essence considered 
sacnfices acceptable to him, there would not 
have been any divine services before and 
after battle or war 
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To many nbo are not Christians, the 
doctrine that Christ sacrificed himself lor the 
iins ol mankind to propitiate an angry God 
and the doctrine that the consecrated bread 
and itine become real!} or figarahrely 
Christ 8 body and blood for the communtcanU, 
are reminiccent of bnman sacrifice I bavo 

00 desire to giro pain to any Cbristiao I 
only wish to say that many transSgored or 
spiritoahzed ceremonies probably bad their 
origin ID savage rites, and, therefore, civilized 
occidentals shcnld not think that they are 
really very sapenor to real or miscalled 
non-European savages 

Indians have been spoken of “as idolaters 
with repolsiie rings tbrongb their noses’ 

1 am coming to "idolateis’ shortly As for 
nose-rings, I am not at all in love nifb them, 
though I cannot agree that all nose-nogs 
are repnlsire any more than that all oar nogs 
are repulsne I have lo fact seen little 
girls wearing nose-rings called “no/ot. ' looking 
quite pretty But that is a digression Archer 
and Snaw write as if all Hindus of both 
sexes and all ages wore nose nogs' That is 
c, ridiculously wrosg statement Only some 
women and girls wear DO<e nngs— and rarely 
a very few male babies The va«t majority of 
the people of India do not wear nose-nogs 
Aneieot lodiao art and literature show (bat 
nose nogs were not used by the lodo-Aiysne 
Tbes e either came frem abroad or were used 
by the ooo Aryan aborigines of India 

Mr, Sbaw observes that "the easlero 
toleration of nose imgsis not justified by tbe 
western toleration of ear rings’ Ooo might 
in imitation of Sbaw observe “Tbe western 
toleration of ear rings is not consistent with 
the western condemnation of nose rings.” 

The extreme condemnation of the worship 
of or through images or idols is of Semilio 
origin Among Hindus there are both relative 
-disparagement and relative toleraiioo of 
idolatry. According to the highest Hindu 
scriptures, tbe worship of or tbrongb images 
isfor tbe less spiritually advanced people— tbe 
«ii;nna adhtlans 'Ibe authoritative Cpanisbads 
4o not countenance image-worship 

It IS a common failing of men that they 
look down open the cults or customs of 
others, not considering that similar things 
-exist among themselves. Hindu gods and 
goddesses are. no doubt, very strange to 
occidentals — someef them looking like homan 
beings, seme not But it is not their appear- 
ance which IS the essence of image- 
<woxsbip The essence is the use of materal 

29V»— 13Vj 


things either as objects of worship or as 
aids to worship Now, Hindus are not 
singular m osiog material things for such 
purposes. Among Cbristian«, too, the Catholics 
use images, etc, for such purposes In 
Europe 274 760 OOO persons profess CbriSianity 
Out of Ibeva 181,760000, that is, twc-thirds 
are Catholics and uso imagvS in worship In 
North and South America 139300,000 persons 
profess Christianity, of whom 73,900000, 
that IS to say, more than half, are Catholics 
and use images in worship This 
shows that among occidentals the majonty 
are smage-worshippers. No doubt, they 
do not wear nose-ringa. Mahing due allowance 
for (bat fact let Mr, Sbaw decide whether 
they are barbarians. 

The worst kind of idolatry is that of 
which inhumanity or licentiousness forms a 
part , and even of tbe higher kinds of idolatiy 
I am neither a follower nor a defender But 
neither do I despise or condemn idolaters 
as such Eor men are to be judged by their 
life and character and many idolaters have 
led blameless, noble and beneficent lives 

The worship of Kah by tbe Thuga. both 
when they set out on tbeir expeditions 
of murder and plunder and when they 
retnroed from such wicked adventure^, was 
one of the worst and most wicked forms of 
idolatry But those who are of tbo same 
wav of ihinkiDg with Archer and Sbaw 
should coDSider whether worshipping, preying 
(0 and tbaokiDg God lo some Christian 
Cbnrches before and after many empire- 
bnilding commerce promoting and revenge- 
taking military expeditions do not m all 
essential respects bear a family resemblance 
to tbe worship of Nali by the Thugs I think 
(bey do bear each resemblance 

I know of the immoralities connected with 
some cults id India. I abhor them with di 
roy heaiL Tbe existence elsewhere of such 
cults, in the past or at present, is no excuse 
for them I bavo no desire to rake up tbo 
scandalous things true or false, told by 
seme Christian sects in connection with the 
practices or religious houses or religious 
orders of some other Christian sects. But I 
may be permitted to draw attention to tbe 
fact that among the paraphernalia of Western 
aggressive impcriahsm are army chaplains 
privates, prostitutes, barracks and brothels’ 
If dctatlasis and priests m some southern 
India temples are an abominable combination 
arenct aimy chaplains and army prostitutes 
an equally abominable combination ’ 
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The interest of Indian art and theSctioos 
of Indian romance ” which Mr Shaw 
mentions slightingly, can take care of them- 
selves 

In the opinion of Mr Shaw, If Western 
civilization is not more enlightonod than 
Eastern, we have clearly no right to be m 
India” This implies that Britishers camo to 
India on a philanthropio mission, namely» to 
civilize India and that they continue to be in 
India in pursuit of that object. This is as 
far removed from the truth as black is from 
white Should all the means and methods 
used for the occupation of India and for the 
maintenance of British supremacy m India 
be claimed as civilized, civilization would 
have to be first very clearly defined I might 
tbea discuss the claim 

In the opinion of Shaw, all Europeans 
who have had some good things to say of 
Indian civilization are occidental renegades^' 
This variety of renegades was not m 
existence a century ago nor can any Br.tish 
empire builder of the firs or second decade of 
the last century be considered such a renegade 
even by Shaw Let me, therefore, quote 
such an empire builder s comparative estimate 
of British and Indian civilizations I may be 
allowed incidentally to observe that western 
civibzation and British civilization are not 
convertible terms 


Among British empire bnildeis of the last 
century Sir Thomas Munro bolds a high place 
As he did not keep aloof from the people but 
moved among and mixed with them became to 
acquire an intimate knowledge of them He 
won fame both as a warnor and a civil 
administrator Such was the man who said in 
bis evidence before the Parlumentary 
Coiumjttee in 1813 in answer to a question 
about the civilization of the Hindus — 


I do not exactly understand what is meant by 
the civil zation of the Hindus In the higbet 
wanches of science m the knowledge of lh<j 
theory and practice of good ro\ eminent and m 
an education which by banishing prejudice and 
superstition opens the mind to receive instruction 
ot every kind from every quarter they are much 
lalerjor to Europeans But if a good system of 
^riculture unrivalled manufacturing skill capaci^ 
to produce whatever can contribute to cither con 
^mence or luxury schools established in eveiy 
village lor teaching reading writing and anthme- 
of hospitabty and chanty 
each other and above all a treatment of 
carv ^ confidence respect and deh 

which denote a aviliz^ 

M '• cmlization is to becoiil 

an article of trade between the two counlnes I aiu 


convinced that this country (EJaglaad) will giin by 
tho import cargo 

Much water has flowed down both the 
Thames and the Gauges since this ovidonco- 
was given It is not ray purpose to discuss 
Munro’s opinions But Mr Shaw may consider 
whether, if tho Hindus have become barbarians 
since the days of Munro, that is a proof of tho 
civilizing mission of Britishers in India, who 
have enjoyed supreme power here through- 
out this period Mr Shaw bolds that if 
Weslom civilization is not more enlightened 
than Elaslern wo have clearly no right to be^ 
in India Munro expressed the opinion that 
in some respects tho Hindus were more 
civilized than the British yet ho did not feel 
called upon to leave India Mr Shaw should 
bo able to explaiu the reason why 

I am incliotd to think that in some respects- 
the Hindus are still suporior to the occidentals,, 
and the occidentals, too, are superior to us- 
10 some other respects It would be very 
difficult to decide who ou the whole were* 
more civilized 

Mr Shaw condemns suttee So do we 
Even in those cases where the widows williog- 
ly burned themselves with their dead husbands,, 
nay, insisted upon doing sn I think they 
acted wrongly But suttee is a bygone custom 
It never prevailed throughout India nor in 
all ages It was confined for the most part, to- 
Bengal, Code and Hajputoa andsome adjoining 
areas It was forbidden throughout southern 
India. The Emperor Akbar prohibited ik 
And when during the British period it was 
abolished by law it was the better mind of 
the Hindu society represented by Rammohun 
Roy which stimulated and strengthened the 
resolve of the GovemmenL That shows 
that if those who thought with 
Raminohun Rot had the power of the state- 
in tbeir hands instead of the British ruler:,,, 
they would have found some means to put: 
a stop to the inhuman practice 

Suttee was not peculiar to India a° 
anthropologists and sociologists know The 
custom of cremation or banal of wive*, 
slaves mothers servants high oflicero etc with 
dead ordinary individuals or kings prevailed 
in all continents including Europe in some- 
age or other of human history If the Hindus 
alone are to be branded as savages for a. 
bygone custom which never prevailed through 
out India or in all periods of Hindu history^ 
would it not be quite easy to brand occiden 
tals too as savages for the burning o£ 
numerous heretics by roani/ Chnstian&L in. 
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the past and Iot the lyeching oi Negroes 
in Ametica id modern times ’ 

The practice of throwing oneself ander 
the wheels of the car of Jagannath ceased 
long ago, and never caused even a 
hundredth part of the loas of baman 
lives caused by the rash driving of 
automobiles in the West But it seems, the 
suicide of a small number of persons in the 
past from religious superstitiou is a mark 
of greater barbarism than the present day 
killing of persons other than oneself due to 
the superstitious worship of speed ' 

Mr Shaw reaches the nadir of the 
ridiculous when he seeks support for his 
views from a companson of the British 
occupation lu India with the Bomau cod* 
quest of Britain Every schoolboy knows 
that at the time of the Bomau conquest of 
Britain the Britons were not a civilised 
people. They had no literature no philo* 
Sophy, no science, no advanced architecture, 
sculpture or other fine arts. To speak lo 
the same breath of the uncivilised Britons 
and of the Hiudus with the r striking 
acbierements in all spheres of buman 
culture, betrays au ignorance and want of 
judgment which will not add to Mr bbaw’s 
cepuUUou, though they may not take away 
from it either 

Neither British nor Hindu civilisation 
should be judged by some of tbe worst 
thiugs that may be said of Britishers or 
Hindus They are to be judged by tbe 
highest thoughts, ideals social systems and 
acbievemeuU of tbe two civiU$iatioas tbrongh 
the ages. So judged, the Hindus will not 
have cause only to be ashamed Parti* 
cniarlj are the two peoples to be judged by 
what they have done for other peoples than 
themselves Like Britishers and other 
Furopeans, the Hindus were in bygone days 
a seafaring people, they were great colonisers 
But tbqy wpTi» nnt Iiin ihe Fwopeas peofipst 
described by George Macaulay Trevelyan in 
the following paragraph of his History of 
Englatid, pp 74-7a 

'^he Scandinavians had always been traders as 
well as pirates m their dealings with one another 
m home waters and so they remain^ id the 
larger held of foreign enterpnse now open to them 
They combmed the pnde of the merchant with tbe 
very different pnde of the wariior as few peoide 
liave done In a tomb of ihs H'bndes a pair of 
scales has been found huned in a Vikxng ehtr/ s tonw 


alonysidt 7iis sicord and balllt’axt. Their Erst 
thought when they founded a colony lu Enslaud 
or Irdand was to build fortiEed towns and to opeu 
markets. By land or sea they were prepared to 
trade with the newcomer or to cut his throat 
according to circumstances or the humour of the 
hour Suoh indeed for centuries to coine, was the 
CHstoM of sailors from eieru port of viediaeuil 
Europe not excluding Chaucers bkipman and some 
of tite EltJsbeihan heroes ’ tltahcs mine R C ) 

Nor were the Hindus imperialists given 
to exterminating enslaving and exploiting 
other peoples Hindu influeuce went to 
evoke the best that there was in the ancient 
ludigoues of Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Anam, 
Java, Sumatra, Bali, etc. The results can 
still be traced in the marvellous architectural, 
sculptural and other cultural remains in 
many of these lands which are still extant, 
baffling tbe ravages of Time and 
bumau vandalism Can Mr Shaw point to 
a single non European uncivilized people 
raised culturally to the level to which the 
ancient Javanese, Balinese, etc , were raised 
by the Hindos ^ Hindu loSueDca is still 
manifest in and acknowledged by tbe people 
of Tibet, J^bina. Korea and Japan It is not 
at all my lotentten to boast of tbe achieve* 
meats of oar aacestois Bu^ ashamed as 
I am of the many evil customs and 8hoct< 
comings of tbe people of the land to 
which I am neveithelesa proud to belong, 

I cannot allow ignorant cntics to throw 
mud at os with impunity Were we 
ourselves satis&ed with whatever lowers us 
lo tbe scale of humanity, we should deserve 
to be castigated even by ignoramusea But 
we nave all along been Sghting our on a 
battles. No doubt, tbe nnmber of reformers 
among Indians as among other peoples, has been 
small But there is no evil in our country 
against which some Indians have not fought or 
are not fighting 

Mr Shaw tries to throw ridicule on the 
bccufenitaf renegaefea ' who accora’ing fo him, 
picture India as inhabited by Babiodranath 
Tagores and Mahatmas eta But should be 
not have stopped to think why and how even 
ID her enslaved and depressed condition 
India faas been able to produce even one 
Tagore or one Gandhi^ Are men like them 
plentiful aa blackberries in the snpenor West? 
Or axe such men ever mere freak* or sports, 
in any country’* 
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**What Americans Say About Subject India” 

AmoDR Americans a® among many other 
peoples there have been panegyrists as vroU 
as adverse critics of British rule m India. 
But as the British people and British ralers 
are ^7ealthle^, more energetic and belter 
organised propagandists than tho critics of 
British rule in India, the world, including 
India, IS perhaps better acguaintcd with tho 
panegyrics than with the indictments of the 
British governance of India Bat for a 
balanced and impartial judgment, both sides 
of the shield should be seen, both (he 
advocates and critics should bo beard Most 
PQlitically*minded Indians attach greater 
uoportanco to what the critics say, as most 
Britishers consider only the praises to be true 
But if one does not know both the pros and coos 
it IS best to suspend jadgmeot till one has 
had an opportunity to calmly bear both sides 
"When we say thi* we do not imply that 
if the British administration of India were 
admitted to be very good India would have 
no nght to self rule No India s case for 
freedom is independent of the goodness or 
badness of British rule Self rule is an 
essential part of the highest political good 
The best other rule cannot deprive us of 
onr Tight to this highest political good 

As all Indians now living were born and 
have been brought up in subjection and 
breathe the atmosphere of dependence even 
the most freedom loving among them have 
to some extent become acenstomed to loss of 
freedom as if it were quite a natoral thing It 
IS, therefore, necessary for us to know exactly 
what free people think of our political and 
economic condition 

Tbongh it is well known that editors do 
not necessarily endorse every bit of what their 
contnbutors write or quote, and therefore it is 
not usual with us to comment on contributed 
articles yet as a few sentences quoted m 
Dr Sunderland s article may be misander- 
stood we think we should say a few words 
about them 

Dr Charles Cutbbfcrt Hall speaks of ‘ a fire 
bUTOiDg day and night for three months,” at 
Kubitan ( which we have not been able to 
locate ) the fuel of which was dead bodies ’ 
etc Those foreigners who do not know that 


tho Hindus cremate their dead may make 
tho mistake of thinking that dead bodies 
were used as fuel for some purpose whereas 
the tmth probably is that during some 
dovastating epidemic of plague so many 
people died everyday that the funeral pyreS 
continued to burn during threo months 

Mr Charles Edward Russell writes that 
“after 160 years of this sort of benevolenco 
tho gratitude of tho people is so very great 
that they are hourly expected to^ rise and 
tear tbcir benefactors to pieces' ‘Expected 
by whom ? Perhaps some Bntish sojourner 
or other in India told Mr Russell that 
Indians “are hourly expected to rise and 
tear” the British sojourners to pieces. But 
we aro not aware of any such expectation 
or well louodcd apprehension Again, the 
same writer refers to the people locessaotly 
plotting and planning how to get nd of ' the 
British Government That people are 
constantly p/o/fiitp may be only a OID story, 
though It 1 $ true that there is grave discontent 
ID the land If there have been plots now and 
then, only a small nnmber of men took part 
in them Again, Mr Rnssell says that bis 
fellow traveller, nn Englishman, told him 
that the ‘volcano’, te, the alleged pent up 
•rebellious fury of the Indian people, might 
burst forth any moment Questions of 

the practicability, tho wisdom, or the need 
of a rebellious outbreak apart, we do not 
think there is any probability of any such 
outbreak — \i tot no other reason than that the 
maos of the people are too lignorant, too 
poverty crushed too disease ridden and too 
unorganised for such an adventure 


Sir Gasga Ram 


The Punjab in particular and the whole 
of India besides are poorer by the death of Sir 
Gaoga Ram the eminent man of action and 
philanthropist of the land of the five 
mets He was a distinguished engineer and 
Bgncultunst social reformer and philanthropist 
Says The Ti\bune — 


A man of rare courage ability and enterprise. 
Sir Ganffa Ram would probablv have made hie 
mark in any sphere of life. The sphere that he 
acluuiy chose was one where his natur^ talents 
toand the freest play and the fullest scope with 
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the result that luite earlj la life he attained a 
distinction T\hich m most cases is the rewaid of 
mature jears He waa undoubtedly the most sno 
ce«sful man of his time in his own profession in 
this Province and perhaps one of the two or 
three most successful men in that profession m 
all India. In one respect, however — the apphca 
tion of ins encineenne skill to India s premier 
indu«tr> ind the adoption of saentiBc metboda o^ 
cnltivation— he stood absolutely nnique. It was 
here that he both had the opportunity of exhibit 
ins to the fullest extent the rare jnfls with which 
nature had endowed him and earned that immense 
wealth the liberal and judicious use of which was 
the prime source ol his power over his lellow 
men This is not the place to refer in detail to 
his many activities m this direction Nor is it 
necessary to refer to activities which are a matter 
of common knowledge Suffice it to say that 
whether in the establishment of model farms on 
plots of land which from timeto time were (rranted 
to bun by Government or in equipping with irriga- 
tion channela and up-to-date machinery tor culn 
vation mure extensive plots of land which Govern 
ment leased to him on condittons which in one 
case at least, were far from favourable to him he 
achieved complete and almost phenomenal success 

The same jouroal observes truly that 
it is not for these things that Sir Gaoga 
Bam will be best remembered As The 
Hindu Herald observes — 

lie will be best remembered m this Pronoce 
for hi3 nroctical philanthropy on a truly tnneely 
pcale To this most outstaadimr aspect of his life 
His Ftcellenov bir JUlcolcn Hailey while opeouu; 
the lUiley Colleee of Commecce on tho 4th March 
la t pail the following eloquent and well deser'ed 
tribute — One bad to deplore the fact that our 
Lniversit} has not attracted that nch stream of 
private bounty which has created and maintained 
nnr great nniversities of the Meat In Sir Ganga 
Ram a gift of this site and building we have an 
example which will I hope, attract a long line of 
benefactions m he future. For him it is no Bret 
effort in philanthropy or public spint a widows 
home and school a hospital a commercial institute 
and library an endowed scheme for assistiog 
widows remarriage are among the many cam>03 
which his liberality has assisted. 1 know no man 
in our piovinco to whom chwty seems to make 
a clearer call and who obeys that call with a 
tcadi>>c hnnit qc a mace cheerful heart. His suocesa 
m Ilfs has been the fruit of rare courage and 
enterprise, but. as I have said elsewhere he has 
tamed Ukt a hero he has sptnl l\ke a «a>rjt 

He also founded a students career socie^, 
an indnstrial shop and an Apahaj Ashram The 
Tribune draws iltentioa to a special feature 
of his benefactions. ' 

Many men have ueen known to beincath large 
(<^rtiae& to the nation at the time of their death. 
M lUi the siokIs exception of Saidar Dyal bmsb 
the fonadtr of this paper and of the College and 
labrary that bear his name, no one. at I'ast m this 
I'rovia e, has given away such large sums of money 
fir t le permanent good of the puolie during Jus 
Ii'e-lime The Drop«.rties p’aced by Sir Gaaga Bam 

30V*— 14'/i 


at the disposal of the Trust created by him for the 
carrying out of his philanthropic aims are worth 
no less than Rs 3000000 and the annual income 
yielded by them is more than a lakh and twenty five 
tbonsand And yet these did not exhaust the 
whole of his philanthropic activities A large 
measTireof his chanty was reserved for individuals 
Uis chanty besides was of the kind that while 
helping the needy and the distressed did not 
demoi^ise them As often as possible he would 
instead of mabng a large money grant to snch 
people place them in the way of earning money 
for themselves The passing away of such a man 
even though he died full of years and honours 
would at idl times be a public calamity In the 
present case the sense of gnef at his death is 
bound to be the keener because he died away from 
his home and his country 


To another aspect of bis personality and 
career Prof S S Bhatnagar draws attention 
ID The Tribune Says he — 

The passing away of Sir Ganga Ram is a serious 
set back to the progress of applied chemistry m 
our province There are comparatively few who 
know how deeply Sir Gangs Ram was mterested 
in Chemical Research I am glad to know that 
in the public meeting held at Labors on the Uth 
of Joly ld27 Sir Abdul Qadir made a brief 
refetenca to Sir Ganga Rom a latest res>easches The 
two schemes on wbidi he was spending a great 
deal of bis time and attention were 

1 A new fodder from the peeled off skin of 
the sugar cane —The scheme aimed at softening 
the skm by a diemical process and injecting u 
with molasses and other nutnent materul so that 
tt ^ould be palatable and nounshmg to the 
animal The scheme was in a fairlv advanced 
stage and samples were prepared and shown by 
Sir Gouge Ram to His Excellency the Governor 
and approved of by Mr Warth the ammai 
DQtntiOQ expert at Bangalore. 

2 The making of white shakkar —Not satis 
fied with the caste of crystalline sugar Sir Ganga 
Ram made us evolve a process by which a greater 
portioQ of the sbakkar could be retained in the 
ciTslal sugar and yet the product would be white 
This was successfully accomplished m our 
Lateratorr and Sir Ganga Ram earned with him 
to Euglaod samples of the product 


jogindranatli Basa 

Babu Jogmdranath Basn who la his lonc' 
life of 71 years has filled many roles was in 
the early stages of his career known best as 
a good teacher who not only filled the minds 
of his students with knowledge but influenced 
IhBir coders for good While headmaster 
ot the high school at Baldyanath he interest- 
ed himself m a project for the establishment 

.n t i'".' 'Ira™ to 

this tind of philanthropic ivork hr tho nr^ 
senco at fcidj.nath ot a largo Lmber S 
lepers, iiho go to that place of pilgnma-e 
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in the hope of being cured and by the then 
recent death of Father Damien who gave bis 
life for the lepers at Honolulu ilr Basu 
wrote a life of Father Damien in Bengali m 
collaboration with hts friend and namesake 
the late Babu Jogmdranath Basu son of the 
venerable sage Rajnarain Basu The leper 
asylum was established mainly with the help 
of the late Dr Mahendra Lai Sircar who 
endowed it It was named the RajkuDian 
Leper Asylum after the famous doctor s 
wife 

Mr Basu is well known as a poet and 
a prose writer His best known poems 
are Shtiajt and Ptttbnraj (both epics'' and 
Manaia Otia Hia best known prose work is 
a biography of the poet Michael Madhusadan 
Dutt in which he did pioneering work in 
the fields of critical literary appreciation 
and critical biographical compositiom He 
also wrote biographies of the saint TuJaram 
and of the sainted queen Ahabja Dai 


Jyoti Bhusban Sen 


Jyoti Bhushao Sen who worked as 
Librarian ofltbe Servants of India ^ciety 
in Poona for over four year« ind who di^ 
last month in the same city of typhoid fever 
was not widely known mainly perhaps owing 
to his modesty plain living and unobtrusive 
manners But fame is not a standard br 
which the true worth of men can be gauged 
“We had the privilege of meeting him only 
once but that sufficed to impress us with 
the worth of the man The Serianl of 
India writes of him — 


Jyoti Babu had a distinguished academic career 
w Eg an II A of the Calcutta University in 
History and Economics He was attracted to the 
bpciety by an apneal which the then President 
Society Mr Sastii made in his pnbhc 
aadresses to voung men to ]om the Society on 
1 staniDg to which he immed ately came over to 
roona and offered himself for su(± use as the 
boc ety could make of him After the customary 
probation for a veat the Soc ety dee ded to admit 
hun to membership but Jyoti Babu himself desired 
to be given more time in order that his pol tical 
views aught crystallise still farther thongh in 
c!? * pnneples he agreed eatireh with the 
oouety bo utterly conscient ous was he and so 
set life in the blaze of the 
OTin that although four years had elaps^ smee 
Btill wanted more time before he 


anti r. k i-oconsiuer nia lormer decision 

^swer was that the vows adminis 
tercd to members a terrifying effect on him 


and ho would prefer to remain if only the Soc ety 
would allow him a loose and unattiched member 
The Society of cou-se thorou^blj underetood 
and respected lus scruplo:^ and taou,h 
the/ felt that few young , raea could 

bo moro worthily included as members than Jyoti 
they never pressed him One of the members oi 
the Society once dared to mention to him as a 
reason justifying his mi'^giving tho prccario^ 
position of the Society financially-, whereupon ho 
felt great injustice was done to him "is, 
was for DO one could be more m Iilierent to 
considerations of money than Jyoti Babu Hor 
would ha *,0 out and seek a career for himself 
ihoigh he had many tempting offers lie had 
decided to hvo and work in the Society as a non 
member so long as tho Society would permit, or 
till he felt sure he would never change his views 
and thus could join the Society Still memlers of 
the Society felt that he was one of them and tliat 
he was to them more than their blood brothere 
A more loving and lovable soul never breathed. 
Of his intellectual powers it would be impertinent 
to wnte here. The Library of tho Soaety 
always a matter of pnde to us has undergone 
many improvements dunngtheiastfour ywrs an 
of which are the sole work of Jyoti Babu ilis 

writings in this paper are well known to our 
r^ers. llis death h;u caused in the hearts of the 
Society 8 members a void which can never na 
flUed. 


Detractors ofHubammad 

Id a letter published elsewhere, a 
correspondent draws attention to two books 
which contain passages likely to displease 
tho followers of the piophct Muhammad 
The letter contains two suggestions one is 
that the books should be suppressed and 
anotber that Muslim divines should expose 
the errors of the two European authors. The 
second suggestion we can at once unhesi 
tatingly support As for the first, as we 
have not seen the books we can only say 
that if the works are scurrilous indecent 
or obscene their import to and circulation 
ID India may be stopped — the Government 
of India has no power to suppress books 
published m England or Germany If the 
books be not scurrilous indecent or obscene 
the second suggestion is the only one that 
can be acted upon 

We have npt read the Rangila Rataiil 
or any other book or pamphlet which calum 
mates the prophet Muhammad or any other 
prophet samt or religious teacher With 
regard to such pamphlets we feel that they 
had best be treated with contempt or be 
related if necessary As regards the 
Rangila Rasul even if it were 
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assameil that all that lU writer wrote 
was true it would still have to bo explained 
bow a man who was merely rangila could be 
the founder of a great religious movement 
which has counted among its adherents 
so many truly saintly men and women As 
non iluhammadans it may not he difficnU 
for us to believe that he had his faults But 
may it not al^^o be tl at come Muhammadan 
compilers of the Traditions have not under 
stood him aright and some may have even 
invented or easily given credence to un 
worthy stories relating to him ? MnsalmaDS 
may not like a non Mnbammadan to give 
detailed illnstrativo examples But it may 
be permissible to refer to what has been 
done with regard to the life of Sri Krishna. 
Many immoral actions are ascribed to him But 
if he was really the author of the C/tai;aiaJ 
Gtla these cannot all be true And therefore 
authors like Bankim Chandra Chatteriee have 
felt called up<n to examine all scnploral 
maternla relating to Sri Krishna and rejecliog 
loteipolatiODS and spurious additiooe place 
hi8 personality in a true light Devout 
followers and lovers of Christ there are who 
do not accept everything narrated in the 
New Testament as actual histoncal truth We 
do not know whether any Islamic scholars 
have thought it permissible proper or 
necessary to adopt modern critical methods 
with regard to the Islamic scriptures But 
so far as the Traditions (Hadis or Sadtih) 
are concerned we find it stated in the preface 
to the Rev William Ooldsack s “^elections 
from Muhammadans Traditions 

In modem days mtell gent lloslinis place less 
rel aoce on manv of the n It is known that lo the 
first century of Islam Traditions were forced for 
political and rel e ons reasons The late Sir Sayyed 
Ahmad accepted, very fe v as genu ne The Hon We 
Sir Ahdur Rahim eays Nothinc has been a more 
fiu tful 'ource of confl ci nc op n ona m matters 
of law ameng the Sunm jousts than the quest on 
whether a particu ar tradit on is to be legarded 
as cenu ne or not. thouch it may be one for whoso 
acthority one or more of these writers fBnkban or 
Jlosl m) may have vouchsafed (sic) Olukamvtadan 
Jurisprudence p 31 ) 

So if it be permissible even for orthodox 
MuhammadaDS to consider some traditions 
as not gentiice they may prove 
that those which are used to calumniate 
Mohammad are not genuine and thus reject 
them 


TKe Suggested Law Against Religious ’ 
Calumniation 

Vanoas demands have been made by 
Muslim papers and at 3Iuslim meetings in 
connection with the Hatigila Rasul case 
among which the only one wbich deserves 

be discussed is that the law should be so 
changed as to make the vihfii^ation of the 
founders of religions and other religious 
leaders a penal offence Living men when 
defamed can sue their libellers dead men 
cannot Hence it ought to be part of 
gentlemanliDess not to libel dead persons 
whether they be religious leaders or not 
Bat the dtscussiou of the opinions ideals 
character and condnet of important person 
ages IS necessary for the writing of sneh 
historical and biographical works as would be 
usefol to society Therefore there ought not 
to be any legislation which would stand m 
tbe way of the proper discharge of their 
duties by biographers and historians Belt 
gious teachers and leaders are as a class not 
le s but sometimes more important persons 
tbao others Hence to curtail even indirectly 
(be right of criticising such peiaons would 
be nothing short of a disaster And we do 
oot see why a distioction should be made 
between religious leaders and others Why 
should any man or class of men enjoy ' 
immunity from criticism ? Immunity of this 
kiDU has not done any good If tbe ancient 
Hindu law givers were at any time literally 
obeyed then it must be admitted that a time 
there was when Brahmins could not be 
executed for capital offence^ though others 
could be Did such immunity do any good 
to society ’ Could it prevent the degrade 
tioD of the Brahmins as a class ? lu some 
if not all Christian countries there was at one 
timewbat is known as benefit of clergy The 
clergy could not be tr ed by secular courts 
Dd snch exemption do good to Christian 
society ? Did it do good even to the clergy ’ 

If it were possible to ensnre fulness of 
criticism while providing for the punishment 
of tbe vilifiers of dead persons we should 
vole unhesitatingly for such legislation But 
we doubt whether that is possible 

All those who believe in a Supreme 
Being al«o behove that He is inconceivably 
greater than the greatest of human bein-’s 
But He bas not made Himself exempt from 
CTitici'm by means of any natural laws It 
IS not a natural law that as soon as a man 
blasphemes or denies the existence of God 
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or falls foul of Him he at ouce falls down dead 
or IS punished automatically m any other 
way Even the man made laws against 
blasphemy have become inoperahvo in en 
lightened countries Seeing that God has 
not exempted Himself from criticism it 
does not seem leasonable to seek to bestow 
that sort of immunity on auy human bein^ 
however great. As God stands in His own 
majesty really proof against any attacks, so 
Should the personality of the nnn of God bo 
incapable of being lowered 
in human estimation by any kind or amount 
of vihficatioQ A great character is its own 

nS®*" 's 

needed The insistence on providing arti 
raise S? defence would tend rather to 
f regarding the greatness of tho 
character sought to be immunized 

at world are 

at present predominant over the erenter 

Bui therhaf/tl 

SaLatfJ ‘'■u “usl rabid and m 
reMonable altaoU on Jasna or lha Virtm 
..ary a penal offanoa Haa Jesua or TTi« 
Mother sntferad thereby ? Not at “ll 
rali«oJf‘! °r vilifloation of a 

I a a°rt of diHerenoe of 

Uade? ™ "'“'‘‘a '““"'r »' a religions 
KenSa o? “‘''ara do not 

wf a i “P'U'UU in relieiona matters 

to “ham he ' « 'a ram 

W« taman mind by penalties 
(if It can P’aading for the liberty 

leaderf rilily religious 

Proamss interests of human 

of rehiioSs^li J Prararrmg the real dignity 

innate strenrfh”of i*'’** "■* 
allowed to defend them ‘’'raonahties be 

on ^gilmE°“*to Muslim commnnity insist 

t!.“ia“d'’‘’r d°''ET‘^ “ “-“ “- a' 

One IS that nn mi, ^”ioas reasons 

demaijded^surh religious community has 

wophel of ir or 

those who havo other religions leaders— 

demands have acted*'”^'^ making snch 
courageously and^th <l«te 

and therefore the less freedom 


of thought and opinion is circumscubed tho 
belter Another reason is that tho number 
of religious communities and sub communities 
ID India and of their fuundeis prophets sainta 
teachers leaders, etc would bo almost 
impossiblo to calculato and definitely A 
third 13 that if theso persons aro to bo placed 
abovo adverse criticism and vilification it 
stands to reason that tho objects of worship 
of some of these religious communities such 
as tho Hindu gods and goddesses the Jama 
Tirthankaras tho different Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, etc should also be given similar 
protection but it would bo a very difficult 
if not an impossible task to prepare an 
oxhaustiro or tolerably exhanstivo list of 
them 


The Eangila Easnl ’ Agitation m 
England 


T/ie Amnia Ba ar Patnla has written a 
reasonable article on the way an offshoot of 
the Rangxla Rasul agitation has been 
engineered in England It says in part — 


The ecboes of the JJanji/a i2a«uf agitation 
app^r to have reached the shores of Great Britain 
numberof Engishmen 
amongst we find sich names as those of 

S r ^nan Doyle and Sir 'WiUiam Simesoa have 
joined with a larea number of ilahoraedans and 
SiltrfM Tn®d ^ petition to the Secretary of 
iT.r.^ri, » Pfo^esting jgainst the attacks bv 
Stta! M Founder of Mam and 

^VVfl ^ ‘^'1 0^ liangila Pasiil 

"® . ^1, Pommd to Question the honestr nf 
U^o ^timable Enehsh aendemen who have taken 
cM?oV'fh^®Rr,1?cK^® expressmu the abhorr 

ffius Wa PPD'l'ict of some 

W 0 ?dd iiwava Condemned and 

the actions of all men 
\u religious or pol tical creeds 
W falling susceptibilities of others 

N^r f T persons revered by the latfer 

Hmdu respOHsiUe 

dSnt couotry m any way 


Again — 

fcS;U!i”n.«s‘“aBrU“ 

mountain out of a mole hill and some Bnf 

-esfi? S 

of sSh>'*Sl°''aroa‘r?MlJ taken™* « ISf,,? 

teva’; &e‘.T/S 

We may well tX it ?hM n,o 

them Briueh trend, havl T.SrS J&no'r 'Sn 




Sie GANGARAn 




JOGINBRANATH BASU 
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what 13 wnttcn bj the aathor in the bool Bat 
rrobably tJ ey have read what Gibbon has said 
about the Proohet in hia Deolioe and Fa)l of the 
Poman Empire and Mr H G AVella in his Outline 
of Historv One cannot have any doubt about 
the «cnmlous nature of the attack which they 
have made on the character of the Prophet What 
steps have the Faithfnls taken so far to set the 
authors punished and what are these aeaJoos 
BnQsh friends who have taken the cudseK to-day 
on their behalf goins to do ’ It would he interest 
IDS to see how many foUowPTS of the Prophet 
have the courace to demand the BnU«h Parliament to 
ehminate the ofTendins passages from these two 
world renowned tools 


Lecture on Unequal Treatment of the 
Provinces under the Reforms 
In noticing Babu Ramananda Chatterjees 
lecture on unequal treatment of the provtoces 
under the Montagu Chelmsford Reforms The 
Bengalee has casually observed that it is not 
sure whether the speaker quoted the views of 
Mill on representation with approval [t is 
true that nothing was said lu the lecture to 
indicate the speakers acceptance or non 
ncceptance of Mill s views That was 
because Mills views were quoted only 
to refer to tbe different bases of repiesenta 
tion which may be taken into consideration 
The speaker’s object was not to urge the 
acceptaoce of any particular basis but to show 
that no basis has been consistently followed 
m ng the number of repreveotahves 
aligned to the provinces He said id the 
cour><e of the lecture that he bad not suggested 
how tbe provinces should be represent^ but 
might do so if a suitable opportunity preseoted 
itself in future but this observation of hi3 
was not embodied in the printed summary 
A few other points have not found place 
in the summary pnnted elsewhere For 
instance tbe speaker said that raw and maon 
factured jute was not only produced in 
Bengal but was exported from a Bengal port 
for which Bengal bad to incur expenditure 
But Bengal was not given any the least share 
of the jute export doty As regards tlie 
edocational grant received by Bengal from 
the Government, he showed that Bengal paid 
in fees more than any other single province 
and consequently was punished for its self 
Telianco with niggardiv educational grants 


A Hindu Condemns tbe League 
Lnder the above heading The Liteiarv 
Digest (of Amenta) for June 25 1927 


publishes -1 brief article which is quoted 
below — 


A League of Robbers ’ is the phrase applied to 
the league of Nations by a culiured Hindu who 
has )ust returned to India from Geneva, and who 
has deaded that the new institution !» merely a 
device invented ly tho Impcnalist nations to 
conso! date and extend their ib gotten gains 
Babu Ramananda Cliatlerji’e M A abuhly intellec- 
tual Brahman of Bei gal is the man and he is tlic 
editor of The ifodun Betutr and Prabast of 
Calcutta. He went to Geneva at the invitation of 
the I cogue of Nations it«elf which ofTered to be^ 
alt hia expenses. Ilis inquiry we are to d, led 
him to become so disappointed with the aims and 
activities of the League that he preferred to pay 
his expenses out of his own poclet and sinvC his 
return home he has given fninl and vigorous 
expression to his views Accordmg to a speech 
delivered by Mr Chatterjee in Calcutta, as report^ 
m the Amnia Ba^r Palnka of that city— 

The League praclicallv means a Lcaguo of 
white people An ex President of the League 
(Mr Benes) frankly confessed in a League meeting* 
The work accomplished by the League of Nations 
m the past year constitutes a step forward in the 
evolution of Guroise and the improvement of tho 
world. If the robber nations of Europe gave up 
robbery the new organ ration might lead to the 
unprovement of the world but if it aims merelj 
at ibe evolnlion of Europe without ginng up mter 
national robbery it means practically the enslave- 
ment of the worlA 

The Covenant, according to Mr Chattence 
males it impossible for the League to help any 
nation that is struggling to be free He declares 
In these dsvs of advance civilisation people 
bare imbibed tbe habit of hiding (he true co'er 
pf everything and at present whenever a b g 
Power annexes a territory and thus becomes its 
virtual ruler they are ept to call it a mandated 
temtory Exploitation and enslavement nowadays 
go by the name of sacred trust of civilization 

Mr Cbatterjee adds tuat there are other nun 
dates (ban those issued by this league of robbers ’ 
iDcluding the mandate from God which ordains 
that all OTP to be free in every walk of life 


The day after the delivery of the lecture 
a report appeared m some dailies under the 
caption *A League of Robbers The speaker 
at once wrote to say that ho had not used 
tbe expression league of robber's as that 
wQuld ail he. jusUfiahle wwd the cotiitadic 
tiOD was published m the papers It is true 
no doubt that the League is dominated by 
some imperialistic predatory nationv but all 
oi most of the nations which are members 
of tlie League are not predatory 

As for Ml Chatterjees non acceptance 
of expenses from the League it had nothing 
to do with hi3 being disappointed with the 
aims and activities of the league As has 
been explained lu a previous is«ue of this 
Review he did notaccopt any expenses becanso 
he wanted to be free from the least conscious 
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or unconscious piessure of a «cdso of 
obligation on his mind As he did not go 
to Geneva v\ith any high bopts bo bad no 
reason to bo disappointed Nor did he go 
with any hxed preconceived notions 


Public Health Scheme For Bengal 

It IS understood that the Government of Bengal 
has put into operation wbat is known as the Jato 
Mr C R Das s scheme of Public Health orcamsa* 
tion and actual work in more than 100 centres has 
begun 

Sir James Donald Financo member donwr the 
last session of the Bengal Council virtually accept 
ed the scheme elaborated by the late Mr Das and 
the Council sanctioned Rs 3 lakhs to begin opera 
tions during the current year It is hoped that by 
the end of the current vear over 200 police stations 
•will be equipped with trained assistant health 
officers and the neces-sary staff 

The scheme inter aha provides that each of (ho 
600 thanas m Bengal will have a medical officer 
with the necessary staff 

The Gengal Government has sanctioned Rs 12 
lakhs It IS now learnt that all the distncis have 
been given the option of applying tho scheme to 
25 per cent of the thanas during the current year, 
and one district has put it into full ooerattoo through* 
ont the whole area during the year 

It 13 Stated that the staff will mainly devote 
attention to cholera and other epidemic diseases 
and look to the general sanitary condition of tho 
area and the question of supervision of food 
supplies Besides this they will attend to child 
welfare work and will purify water tanks and 
•wells suspected of being contaminated They will 
also carr; cut disinfection in case of infections 
diseases By the careful inspection of their areas 
the staff will be able to discover incidence of kala 
azar malaria etc 

It IS stated that the actual annual recurnog ex* 
penditure of the Public Heal^ Department incurred 
by the 25 districts in 1925 was 5 88590 It 
tins expenditoe together wiMj 
Ra 12 lakhs now proposed to be alloted for public 
ntaUh works makes a total of close upon Rs 18 
lakh” the sum required for the Das scheme 


Lessons m Schools on the League of 
Nations 


The following is a veibatira copy of 
Circular >«o 16^ dated the 23rd Slay, 1927, 
^nt by the Inspector of Schools, Presidency 
Division Bengal to the Head-masters of all 
Government and Aided schools jn that 
Division — 


Sir, 


invite a reference to tbi 
dated 7th Januarv 192 

01 >Mauons and to request you to issne defiut 


instnictions to tho history teachers of jour school 
that ho should give l°sSons on tho back (sic) iQ 
the tour upper classcs 

2 You ato also requested to give an address 
on tho subject occasionally 

3 You iro further requested to submit to this 
office a brief report indicating what has been dono 
m your school towards the dissemination of a 
knowledge among tho children m tho aims and 
objccte of the League of Nations 

i Your report should reach this office by the 
end of July next 

In tho first paragraph, ‘lessons on the 
back” 13 probablj a mistake mido by the 
typist for ‘lessons on the book,” the book, 
wo are told, being Sen and Hall’s booklet on 
tbe League of Nations published by Macmillao 
and Co and priced Re 1*12 Those who 
believe in omens or in unconscious humor 
may apprehend or suspect that tbe uninten 
honal mistake of putting down ‘ back” for 
‘book” 15 duo to the Trench having dropped 
bomb lessons on the 'backs” of fbe people of 
Syria, a 'mandated” territory of France which 
IS bound to accept French “advice” whenever 
France feels it necessary to give such helft 
It IS to be hoped onr «;choolboy8 will have a 
pleasant time of it during these “lessons on 
the back” 

It 18 understood that politico which means 
politics of tbe kind which criticises tbe 
Bnfjsb Government, is taboo in Government 
and Aided schools, if not m all schools re* 
cognised by tbe Calcutta University But aS 
the League of Nations is not an immaculate 
organisation and as it and tbe British Govern* 
ment are not identical, would it bo permissible 
to give critical lectures and lessons on the 
League in these schools ? Is it suggested that 
lessons are to be given only on the book 
named ? Why are not the teachers not told 
in the alternative at least to obtain copies of 
the pamphlets issued by the Information 
Section of the League, priced a few pence 
each and lold by the Oxford University 
Press in Calcutta ? In this Review and 
Prabasi wo have supplied some information 
and offered some criticism on the League 
from time to time No one has yet been 
able to show that what we have written is 
inaccorAte or unfounded Teachers may use 
oar articles and notes And if Mr Oaten 
agrees we may undertake to write a booklet 
on the League from onr point of view and 
snppiy copies at cost price to teachers 
and students We would give full and 
exact references for whatever we might write 
ID the booklet 
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Tte Labaar Organisatioa of the L*ague 
of Natioas 

At the coQclU'Kn of a lecture ad the 
Tj^ague of \atioos delirorei bj the editor of 
this Uertew m Kansion a youn^ ^'••ntleman 
connected with the Sciodia NarigationCoTipaay 
a:>1kcd him why he had not referral to tio 
work done by the Labour Organi ation of 
the Lea;’ao The qucation was answered- 

Some people are or profe.s) to bo under 
the imoresaion that the IntcroatiODal 

Labour OUco of the Lea;;QO at Genera has 
done and is doios great things for labour 
in India Oar idea is that if the ftnlish 
GoTcrnmcnt in India wishes to da any good 
to our factory hands according to an\ 

researches or inrcstigations made or ideals 
csUblisbcd by the I/'ague the cheapest way 
to do BO is to spend a few shillings and buy 
the publications of tho Labour oQico contain 
ing those researches etc and act according 
to them, instead of sending delegates t<> 
Genera to increase the flntiih rote and 
paying from tho Indian treasury a conlri 
bution of tnorn than serco lakhs a year to 
tho r^gue. Wo hare aUo asked more than 
once why, if tho great nations who guide 
aud control the deliberations of the f'^aguo 
mean to do good to Labour haro not the 
greatest manofactunog nations ratified tbo 
ilonrs of Work Coorcntion though India was 
made to ratify it six years ago ? 

As to the good done to factory Ubonrers 
in India, hero is something from Ute 
Bengalee 

A conference of tbo Lnitcd Textile kactoo 
^tnrken Association scat oat a delcicaUAD lo 
India la.st year to inspect Indian labour conditions 
in the textile inliulry \ lelcgatc speaVine at 
Blackpool rcccntK declared that "tho bonio life 
and on side conditions of tho In lun worker are 
a scandal to the cmlisod world. Tbo material 
conditions and surroandiobs of tho work ixwple 
off tho working boats bare been con Icmocu bv 
ci-acrysr 1 rfpr&ical3Ur9 ot “Tbe T;aje«'’ 
of London onco told us at Bombay after bis 
inspection of the mill area The wonder te not 
that there is discontent in the land I itthat there 
has not been a revolution to alter llie conuilioiia 
preva ling m that area. 

Vnd yet Sir Atul Chatterjec and other rcpresen 
tatives of the Uovomment of India progrcsBini; 
morally and maicnally year after year the repulod 
patron saint aad protector of In 1 an labo ir^ never 
tiro of oondomniDg tho Japanese conditions as 
It the lodiaa coudit ons aro bettor or crcti ciuai 
we publishol on ihe «rd of July an article Iron 
iuss A. H Karlin niv n.. pxrtic ilars of tho condi* 
lions of labour of Jatancso work iprls m the cotton 
mills there- But who cares for truth? Suirfy not 


the I itroQ til t, who cannot osui'O a share of 
the oonl^mait on i ub ishovl at Bit kpool 

We dj not a.'teo wi-ii tho Ulacki>ool speaker 
that the cimpirativo lowsUiiioa i f tho Indua 
textile work<.r was du'' to Ins or h r In n.r on 
nc«.ra n and vc. ubles The truth u that they 
do not get enou.hol utam or v setaUcs And 
the In It in veteUn-in has no oLjeo loa to takinr 
ahoe if h) cm po font Oram ve.etallua and 
I utt r if liken la proper proportion shoul I i roJiu-«j 
as mn h sta nina m the tropi -s as bull)bi.i.f But 
do^ Uie Indiin worker cet food enoJk.li or proixr 
iuoitiry eovironmcpts / Go to the patron saint 
for an answer 


The Opium Trade at Genera 


JIiss HlcD N Li Motle, known for her 
book on tho opium trade ha> exposed tho 
real attitude of somo governmoRts interested 
in tho opium trade, in The Vofioit of America 
bho tells tho world that 


Tho Dintli meeting of the Ojmm Committee 
of tbo Lcirue of Nations was held in Ucaova 
from January 17 lo February I On this occasion 
iho ooamitteo tlircw overboard all pretensions 
to tho contrary and caiRC out boldly ns Ilio 
I phold«.rs of the opiun trade tor this time tlio 
tight c ntted on drugs rather than opium Drugs 
It woutd sc m pay even better than opium aad 
It 13 cvidtat that the drug interests aro nbio to 
esert povcrfil i m«uro on thrir vanous Govern 
meets and upon the delegates sent Ly those Govern 
menu to this Op urn Comm ttco of tho I eaguo. 
But. tad as it was a mighty fighter h\s two 
raised up in opposition lo these sinister intcresu. 
Ilily las como into the arena, anl Italy— and 
Massolmi orom earnest Their Bpokesmon was 
Signor Carazsnni and ncicr once was iho Italian 
dclegaln daunted in h s light against the Opium 
IHoa ^ever onco did ho fa I to address himself 
drcctly and earnestly alraght to the British 
dciccatc. Tocognising m him the leader ot tho 
opposite camp 


Mis 3 I X Motto gives tbo reasons ivliy 
CavazzoDi tho Italian dolegato fought bo 
stoutly against tho drug truQia 

Italy ho fa -1 1 was a country that neither grown 
opium nor makes drugs yet it was 1 ciniz 
vith dntfs in coiamca wriA riij /vsi of (ha world 
But luly dd not like it and wanted to protect 
itself lie reminded the committee therefore that 
the rouotnen they represented were all tied to 
the ilaauo Cnavention and that \rticlo 9 of that 
roavcatioa oills uiion iho contracting J’owtrs to 
I mit diuc mioiifac-luro lo tho medicinal needs of 
tho world. Ho said not ono of Uiotu JjhI done 
that that they were all manufacturing lastlv m 
excess of thoso needs and that an international 
pbliptioD like the JHguo Convention should Ims 
binding upon its signatories 


Such being his views ono morning Mr 
CavazzoQi burst in with the following rc 
bolution 
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The Advisory Committee talwins note of the 
fact tl at tbemanafacture of dru'’S is onquestion^ly 
^led on on a fccale vastly m exceas of the worlds 
medical reqmremenLs and that in consequence the 
coiitral)aDd traffic continues to increase, as is proved 
ly the quantity of drugs seized i 

Cons'dero it advisable that full aprfication 
fihoild given to the pnnciples conl^^tn the 
Ila^u’ Convention Article 0 and conBrined in the 
boc’ond Geneva Convention ^ Article o bj -whi^ 
contracting parties undertake to reduce tne 


co>t of Iho edaeahoo directlj- as svell as 
mdireettir Ihroosh the exploitatioa of the 
poor teachers and through violatiou of the 
pnociples of sanitation hygiene physical 
caUure etc , 

There are still in India many propnetory 
institutions In most of these institutions 
the teachers are inhumanly under paid and 
over worked— the boys are huddled mto ill 
ventilated rooms and made fo pursue their 
studies under conditions that often injure them 
for life- There are other forms of corruption 

idvirory Commit ee proposes to the Council gj high scliools the Uorton an i tne 


study of tlie measures -which should be taken m 
order that the manufacture of drags 
a.rc^ quantitn ’ > - - 

the Advirory 


lliat It should ho d in extraoitimary se^on at a 
date to be fixed by the Counc I 

After some manmavnog the members of 
the committee had to vote The complete vote 
was as follows 

Great Br ti n 
Hntisb India 
HoUaod 
t ranee , 

Switzerland 
Scrlia 
Japan 
Italy 
Siam 
Germany 
China 
Bortu^al 


of the 


No 

Vo 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Vo 

>C8 

^e3 

Abstained 

Absent (ill with inflocoza) 
Absent (from the room) 


Wo hato git CO the bare oullioes of Miss 
La Motto H article. The amusing and dis 
},raccful byplay at the committee lutetmgs 
we have omitted— at any rate for tbo present 
This episode is one more proof of the 
hypocrisy of powerful governroeots 


Colton Institutions on account 
nodesirablc way m which those institutious 
..ere be.ng run Ibe.r fate bovre.er did 
not serve as a warniog to another Calcutta 
school rrhich is at the present moment busy 
carrying the-prmciple of proprietory tyranny 
beyond all limiU of justice , . , , 

The proprietor of the Athenaeum Iiistitution 
nho IS reputed to be a snyessful school 
oitner some lime ago appointed himself to the 
post of Iho headmaster and reduced the 
ictual headmaster to a joint headmastership 
order to enjoy fully the privileges of a 
headmaster enjoined by the now scliool 
code The degraded headmaster as well as 
some of tbo teachers rrho had onoogh moral 
coura-e to stand up against such tyranu) 
approached the Uoitorsity for redress Iho 
University ordeied the proprietor of tlio 
Athenaeum In'.titutioii to reinstato the head 
roaster and also to improve tho management 
of the school in certain other ways. The 
proprietor did nothing of the kind Instead 
bo dismissed the headmaster and several 
other (trouble'omo 0 teachers. 

The University authorities have ^inco 
written farther loiters to Uio proprietor 
but ho seems to be thriving well in pito of 
tho Utters. The teachers, who have been so 
QDiutsly depnved of their job are going about 
looking for justice Whetlicr they will obtain 
it or not will largely depend on bow tbo 
University is going to tacklo this dcHant 
school owner who it is rumoured has in 
Rucntial friends and sympathiser* in tho 
Syndicate 
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\ gronp of the Labour Party in EotrfaDd have 
NlraftPd a Bill proviiJiDg coioplete Swaraj consbta- 
♦mn for ludia. The correspondent adds that the 
Bill when introduced in the Hcu«e of Commons 
wvU cet CO fnviheE than first reading bat it is 
significant propaganda 

The air of mystery which has been 
sought to be given to the matter is qaite 
unnecessary Now that the matter has 
become public, it is permissible to state that 
the editor of this Renew, among other<>, 
received the draft of this Bill with a covering 
letter about a month ago not for pubbeatton 
but for careful consideration discussion 
iTith colleigues, erpreasion of opinion and 
sug,;eatioas This draft constitution 

for India has been prepared by a number 
^f members of the Independent Labour 
Party in consultation with their Indian 
friends That Party recognise the right of 
India to self determination They believe 
that the representatives of the Indian people 
have the right to decide what the constitu 
tion of India shall be At the Annual 
Conference of the Independent Labour 
Party last year, the view was accepted 
that the right course for the next Labour 
Goreroment would be to reprrsenlalives 
of the Indian Parties in the Legislative 
Assembly to submit a Constitution for 
adoutiOD 

Tbe members of the L L P stand by 
that principle of self determination They 
know that a satisfactory settlement of the 
Indian problem cannot be imposed from 
Great Britain It must come from India 
itself 

At the same time they earnestly want 
justice to be done toindia as soon as possible, 
and do not w&nt tbe delay which would be 
occasioned if no preliminary steps were 
taken before Labonr comes again to office. 
The appointment of a Royal Commissioa to 
prepare a revised constitution for 1929 also 
makes early action desirable The Independent 
"Labour Party are therefore, venturing to take 
the initiative in seeking to bring about an 
understanding between tbe Indian Parties 

<iad the British Labour llovcracnt, with a 
view to action acceptable to India being taken 
when Labour next has the opportunity 

They wish to make it perfectly clear that 
they are not limited in tbeir commitnients to 
this draU constitution They would support 

anv democratic scheme which bad tbe en- 
■dor'^viaenl of representative Indian opinion 
They would support tbe transference of 

reaponsibihty for "defence” to India 

31Vj— 15Vj 


at the earliest possible momcat, and 
would urge the withdrawal of British troops 
from India as soon as Indiaus considered it 
possible They would also desire that rela- 
tions with the Indian States should be 
directly a matter for the Indian Legi'^Iature 
and not for tbe British Government If 
Indians thought it well to put forward 
demands less drastic than these, they would, 
of course still support them , but, naturally, 
tbe more fully Indian demands embody 
democratic freedom, they declare, the happier 
they will be in championing them 

There are two points, they think, which 
require a special word They have based 
the Bill on Dominion status , but they 
recognise the right of tbe Indian people to 
full oational ludep^ndence If that were tbe 
considered judgment of a representative 
gatbenog of tbe Indian Parties, they would 
feel that they should support it, but they 
realise that such a demand would probably 
delay the coming of political freedom aod 
lead to antagonisms If however, India, 
after a full coosideratiou of the coosequeuces, 
made snob a claim, they would not falter lu 
their championship of it 

Tbe Bill as drafted, also embodies the 
bi cameral system of GovernmenL They hare 
incorporated this system in the draft, because 
it 13 the accepted system of government m 
democratic countries It should be borne lo 
mind however, that the Double Chamber 
system of government has not always worked 
well for democratic purposes and it might 
be considered whether a single Chamber, 
with a Committee system for tbe detailed 
consideration of Bills, might not be more 
satisfactory 

Tbe present draft bill is the outcome of 
tbe I I* P India Advisory Committee, accept 
ed by the Annual Conference of the Independent 
Labonr Party, at Whitley Bay, in the year 
1926 It has been drafted with a view 
to formulating a constitution for India whose 
tenua '^bonld, as far aa possible, harmonise 
with the views of all shades of progressive 
Indian political opinion, while at tbe same 
tune it embodies those pnnciples of democracy, 
«elf government and freedom which the 
I L. P regard as fundamental to such an 
undertaking 

It is important to hear in mind, however 
that the Bill is in no way put forward as 
being fixed or finally determined as 
regards its contents, or in connection with 
the policy to which it seeks to give effect , 
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bat that, on the contrary, it is advanced 
simply as a tentative basis upon which 
future work may be done No part is 
nnalterable, the whole can, it necessary, be 
changed in any way which is desired 

The (ask of preparing thig Bill has been 
considerably lightened by the existence of 
the Commonweallh of India Bill known 
as the Besant Bill The drafters of the 
Labour bwarajya Bill consider the Besant 
Bill an exceptionally able and carefaUy 
prepared piece of work, whose form at any 
rate, they deem incapable of improvement. 
And, in addition, a considerable portion of 
its matter can be regarded as non controver- 
sial Ibe Besant Bill has therefore been 
quite frankly taken as a foundation for the 
L L. Party’s Bill and those alterations and 
additions introduced which seemed best 
calculated to bring it into conformity with 
the ends which the I L P desire 

We do not intend to examine in any 
detail the draft provisions of this Bill Bnt 
the number of members assigned therein 
to the Provinces for the central 
legislature shows that no basis of represen- 
tation has been uniformly and consistently 
followed, which is a defect The numbers 
assigned are given below 


Sonata or Upper Housc< 
AfiSam 13 

Bocgal 33 

Bihar and Orusa 33 
Bombay 33 

Burma 2G 


Central Provinces 17 
Madras M 

Punjab 20 

United Proiinces 33 


Legislative Assembly 
Assam 20 

Bengal GO 

Oihar and Onssa GO 
Bombay OO 

Durma 02 

Central Provinces 34 
oudras 60 

Punjab 52 

United Provmces 00 


Ifigil Sciooia m Big Centres and 
Small Centres 

In his Riport on Public Instruction in 
Bengal for the year 1925 20 Mr Oaten, tbo 
Uncctor, observes 

‘At tbo of Lems at^sed of being an 
ou‘-^nent of cduciUonal cspansion one innsl 
cmphaMM: the fa,.t that there aio too many high 
schooU m Bengal Mhat is wanud is coucen* 
tiauon in the bg„^r ccatica of high ^ool 
redutlion m status ol 
heothmto a middle whool tUniLirf Perhaps 
viill svrutJltiira} and other nourscs fus^ 

^uii fu h middle kcIiooU will proMdo a Ispo ol 

more Death ibo Mcds 
* iMi tuajonij >tio iia never how to enter ihf 
Uivrmii or carry eduction bejond the JehS 

Lr au a ‘!* ‘‘me to provide 

IT tt,« leal a teal high school cducalioo bj firs 


class (eaehers, lu good buildings and in good 
sa'Foandings ’ 

We do not imputo any bal motives to 
Mr Oaten, but w© do not support bi» 
opinions Bsngal is mainly an agricultural 
province with mostly a rural population 
Big towns are smaller in number here than 
10 many other provinces The number of 
villages being large, and there being a 
demand for English education, it has been 
necessary to found and conduct a large number 
of schools, many of which have a 
comparatively small number of pupils 
Many of these schools have to 

depend to a great extent on the 

imcome from fees. The reduction in status 
of high schools to a middle school standard 
would mean loss of income without corres- 
ponding decrease in expenditure, and hence^ 
such a step would practically amount in 
many cases to the abolition of the schools- 
and the deprivation of village boys of the 
advantages of education Most parents in 
Bengal who lire in villages or small 
towns and desire to educate their 
children are too poor to send them 
away from home to bigger centres of popu* 
lalioo. paying in cssb for all items of ex- 
penditure Agricultural and other courses 
may be fused with high school courses aUo in 
schools situated in villages and small towns. 
As for good buildings we appreciate archi- 
tectore, but think that in a poor country 
and for poor boys well ventilated and well- 
lighted school rooms with cemented iloor» 
free from damp should quite sutBce. As for 
good surroundinga sanitary condition being: 
the same, we should prefer the surrouodiag» 
of villages and small towns to those of big 

If one can exaroino in detail the intellec- 
tual and moral qualifications and methods 
of teaching of the teachers one may be able 
to judge who are first class teachers” and 
who noL But in the mass the only means- 
possessed by the public of judging whether 
the teachers of a school ate ‘farst class” or 
not, 13 to look at tho reaults of public 
examinations. Crammers miy pass as good 
teachers But surely examiuations may be 
so condncCcd as to batlle crammers to a great 
extent 

Judged by tho standard of examination 
lesuUa, some schools in small ceutros of 
education would seem to poasesa good 
teachers. Bor instance this year, on the 
roiults of tho Matncnlatioa oramination. 

4 
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four students belonging to Banbura. one of 
the smallest districts lu Beogat la which 
there is not a single big town, hare woo 
tour places out of tbo first ten in order of 
caent The first place has been occupied by 
a student of tbo Maliara school in this 
district Maliara is a small Tillage The 
other three belong to the Bamkara Wesleyan 
School 

Let us fate an example from another 
district The school at lUoba Uondlai a small 
Tillage m Hughli, was founded in 18a6 This 
year it sent ap7 boys, allot whom haTepassed, 
5 in the first division and 2 m the second 
In spite of debts and the small nomber of 
studeots theTiIlagers and teachers bare bravely 
struggled to keep it up for well ntgh tbree- 
<iaatters of a century Surely the proper 
thing to do with regard to such schools is 
not to practically abolish them, but to increase 
their grants from public fnnds and for 
members of the publio to help them with 
-sobscriptionv and donations That would be 
a fitting recognition of the educational zeal 
of their conductors 

We may also add that lo the 
conditions which prevail in Bengal it is 
more practicable to pay attentiou to the 
tndividual needs of the pupils to small 
schools than in big ones. 

Well supported schools in comparatively 
small centres of population may btcome big 
centres of education , e g Eton Harrow 
Rugby 


Vidyasugas Auuiveisary 
The celebration of the Tidyasagar anniver- 
sary reminds us once again of the character 
and life work of Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidya^agar Iho combination m Ihe came 
individual of stern resolve, uncompromising 
independence and self reliance and tenderness 
of heart sarpassing that of mothero sncb as 
was met with m this great son of India is rare 
in all countries He is best known and will 
bo best remembered for flailing Ibe move 
ment for the remarriage of giil widow® He 
al&o practically helped forward the cause of 
the education of gitU and women Ho wm 
one of the makers of modern Bengali lilera- 
tnre He was the first to establish a pnvate 
unaided college for high education in Bengal 
He was interested in and practically pro- 
moted many other social service inovemeots and 
philanthropic canses While ho deserves ail the 


praise that is bestowed on him, the best way 
to do him honour is not to pay him mere I»p 
homage but to do as he did— particularly 
to help girl widows by getting them 
tematried and la as maay other ways 
as possible 


Destraction of a Hindu Temple 

The destruction of a Hindu temple in 
Calcutta at dead of uight, by the police with 
desecration of the idol has naturally caused 
widespread indignation, which is not confined 
to Hiodus Toe police commissioner has 
trotted out the excuse that the temple was 
built on Oovernment land without permission 
But It was built years ago Why was to 
objection then raised ? And why, ogam was 
not the Hindu community giren notice that 
the Ooveroraeot wanted the fe v square yards 
of land oa which Ibe temple stood .for very 
urgent purposes of state dnd therefore the 
idol should be removed ? Why was the 
deslrocUoD of tbo temple effected m the 
darkness of night ? This act of cowardice 
and vandalism should be visited on its 
authors in bo exemplary manner by the 
Bengal Government and the temple rebuilt 
and the idol replaced 


Bussia and the League of Nations 


The Soviet Government of Russia has 
been accused of refusing to enter the 
League of Nations, which has been 
cQDstnied as refusal to co-operate wUh the 
members of the League in the promotion of 
world peace H Rykov, president of the 
council of people’s commissars, thus refutes 
the charge — 


Is Ihe Leaguo of Nations really ’itniggling for 
peace V As is known both Chioa ana Great Bntam 
are mcoibers of the Leastue of Nations The 
question arises what changes have occurred m 
the relations between thp ‘‘0 two States as a result 
of this cirtumstenoe ? The British armed forwa 
are carryiog out in China an intervention lusSa 
bad i( not worse than before the orcanisiro- ^f 
the League of Nations, which has not even bmiS-h/ 
out for uiscu^sion the question of the war m fh^r ' 
not tomenttoQ iheconflia between 
Italy the treaty between Italv aoHlS 
war iQ NicaraKua and so forth If a uap "* 
attack bv a strong Slate on a we^t Qf . 
taking plane tlien the L^airuo of Nations ^ 
be seen The League of Nations a t/5ii 
hands of a smalt group of a few verv >. 7 . 1 ' *** 
ist States for dominating all tfae imwnal- 
\Ve are quite prepared to support any ftal pau'lst 
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crimes it bas been sometimes asserted bjsdma 
correligioQists o{ theirs that the namea 
said to have been abducted or kindaapped 
ran away* from home of their own accord and 
conrersiOQ to Islam has also been sometimes 
pleaded as the motive Taking the first erpU- 
natioD fi^^t, if it were true in all or most cases 
why should force, house trespass house breaking, 
removal from place to place, gang rape etc, have 
been necessary in even a single one ^ As for 
the second explanation Christian misstonaiies 
also convert Hindu girls and women Bat 
we do not know of a single case where a 
Christian desiring to convert a non Chnstian 
girl or woman has been accnaed of the kind 
of outrages under discuasiou It may be 
and has been urged that Hindua bring false 
cases against Musalmans. But why do they 
not bring such oases against Christians ? 
Again, there is no need for klusalmans to 
convert Muslim girls and women Why then 
are there so many cases of Muaalman men 
abducting kidnapping or ravishing Musalmao 
women ? 

There are non Mobarumadan organisations 
for rescuing and otherwise beloiog women 
who have been vieticnised. We shall be 
really glad to know that there are snch 
Muhammadan organisations also We shall 
thank our readers to let tii know the address 
of any snch 


Sedition and Imputatiou of Bad Motives 

Recently in Bengal there have been 
several cases of sedition It appear^ from 
the ludgments delivered in such cases that 
the miputatiou of bad or base motives to 
Gorernraent is one form of sedttioa for which 
the oflenders must be punished 

As it IS some individuaU who constitute 
governments and as they are human beings, 
tbty iSiOTaWy and mWl’-rAuaWy trs fattiWe 
as other human beings. It is not axiomatic, 
therefore, that snch persons are incapable of 
acting from bad motives Hence, if in 
some circuTislances some motive of action or 
inaction appears very probable and reasouaWe, 
the imputation of such motive cannot be 
morally wrong It may. no doubt, be legally 
wrong all the same, and therefore punishable. 

But the puutsbment of such imputation 
of bad motives is not a sufficient remedy 
It ought to be proved that the persons 
accused of such motives were not guilty of 
them Otherwise, though a few persons may 


ba puoishsd for openly laipatiDg bad motives 
to the Government, the public at largo would 
continae to believe in such bad motives It 
may be that the duty of the judges is simply 
to puDiah persons who are guilty of any 
legal offence , it is not their duty to convince 
tba public that the Government was uot 
guilty of wrong motives In that case, it ought 
to be the duty of some other officer:, to 
prove theionoceoce of theOoverumeut As that 
lb uotdone, lu spite of punisbuieuU lufiicted 
on many p°rbons guilty of sedition that offence 
conttnues to be committed For there will 
always be persous who will not be deterred 
by fear of punishment from saying and 
writing w'lat they consider to be true 
A more effective means of preventing them 
from saying and writing such things is to 
prove the faUity of their belief 


Pamshible Words, Hapusisbable Actzoos 
The following paragraphs, taken from The 
Leader, show that while is India mere words 
are ponisbed in Britain and Ireland preparations 
for rebellion were not punished 

Tne Sunday Times is publisbing extracts from 
Sir Charles CalwelU biography of kield Harebal 
Sir Henry WiUon which show that he was actively 
encaged in the constiluiions foe organiz ng a 
lebeilion m Ulster while dire^cor of military 
operations at the War Office Among the important 
personages involved in this lotere^tiog pastime 
were Lord Stamfordhsm Lori Roberts Loid 
Miloer and Mr Sonar Lnw Early m 1913: bir 
James Crag came over from Ireland with the 
complete plans of the proposed Northern Ireland 
rebellion This was what Sir Henry Wilson wrote 
m his dury at the time — 

Jeaimy arrived having come over on 
d^putativQ to Bonar Law Us told me of the plans 
for the North of tie .’1000 armed mtn to act as 
citadel and 100 Qfi m°n to a t as constables, of 
the arrangements for the binks, ralways etc., 
election pcovtstoaal governmoar and sooa As 
far as I could judge all very sensible” 

Xtaree days eartier be was asked by Lord 
Roborts i! hs. the pni servant of the Crown and 
of the Bntish drmy would Uke a poaition of the 
chief of staff for the iDsurgen s in the event of an 
Gbtec rebeUioo Here are his exact words in his 
diarv — 

“Dned at dJmoods floteJ with the chief, Aileen 
and Lvdyahip He is just back from his speech 
at Wolverhampton which was a gieat success He 
lo’d mo he had been approached to tn^v if he 
would take command of the aimy m Ulster and 
if he ctmld set me to go as his chief cf sfafi and 
no wanted to know if 1 would I Raid that if thp 
altemaUve was to go and shoot down UUter nr 
BtKMt for Ulster I would jom him if ha took 
’ Imagine our having coma to sach a 
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Lord Roberts ultimately decided not to lead 
the Ulster rebels Those opposed to Insh home 
rule achieved their object by threats and intimi 
dati n and the occasion for the rebeUmn did not 
arise In 1913 lo the words of the Mio Lmder 
the iCadina Tories were openly ensaaM m 
eoaippine a rebel army suborn ns the armed for^ 
ot the Crown builsing the King and seaerauy 
organ zicg disloyalty and insurrection It farther 
remarks These are the patriots many of them 
still living and talkms who are now prating of cons 
titutionalism TheOonservauves however much they 
may talk of law and o der loyalty to the Grown 
discipline ot the army and constitutionalism will 
not hesitate to resort to unconstitutional methods 
if it suits their purpose This is the moral to be 
drawn from the startling facts disclosed in Sir 
Henry Wilson’s diary 


smt the taste and convenience ofhp reformers 
and dilettante destroyers of untouchnbility ’ 
How IS it that no mention has been made of the 
Brahmo ilissionary ilr V R Sliinde, the 
founder and for years the chief worker of the 
Depressed Classes llission Society ? How is it 
that no mention has been made of the work of 
Air K. Banga Eio of Mangalore ? How is it 
that the work of the Arya Saroaj and of 
many of its energetic and self sacrificing 
workers has not been referred to ? Xoi that 
of the Abhaya Ashram ’ The Tbeosopbicai 
Society tn the days ot Col Olcott and Madame 
Blavatsty did similar work But we need not 
try to prepare an exhaustive list of workers 
and organisations m this field for we do 
not know all that has been done 


Pandit Malaviya on untonchability 


The Ouardtan of Calcutta writes — 

In earlv iluty an untonchability conference was 
held m Bangalore at which representaiives from 
South India were present a part of the country 
wihere the problem le most mute Amossthe 
spectacular events was (he visit psil to and (be 
speech delivered by Pandit iladaa Mohan MaUviyif 
It waa a eoirag^us speech and one filled with 
hope Ihe Pai ais declared that a retrospect of 
the laat tweoiy jeara would reveal the very cbaoged 
nUitude which had coma over the connirv and the 
Hindu coraaiUDitv r gardma the Untouchables The 
reasons were threefold In hts opinion our mis 
sioaary friends deserve all the credit m this 
connection for having laboired lU tais cau«e lu 
many places m the ccuntrv In the second place 
the hie and tenehuu, ol ilahatraa Oandhi had had 
a remarkable jofl lencc on the removal of uotou h 
abilitv In the third place a revoluitonarv chauge 
had taken puce in ihe mental atutule of the 
thoukhlful las*C3 throughout India Pandit Madm 
Hohau w perfectly »it,ht in hw est mate of \h« 
mtluencea at woik but m our opinion hi^overiook^ 
in hi3 speech the influence of the Ilindn social 
reformer himself whoae activities iboich less 
spectacular than Mahaiiia Gandhi and inferior m 
aaplitudc of Lhrislua Missions acbieved a success 
in the intellectual and moral planewtich must never 
he forgciitea We would refer to the work oi 
lianade and m pur own time to Mr K. Natawjau 
who for over thirty years has earned ^oft tho 
banner of freedom ot the depressed classes 


Broad casting; m Ind.a 

The opening by the Viceroy at Bombay 
of tbe beam wireless service and the station 
of tbe Indian Broadcasting Company supplied 
Lord Birkenhead with an occasion for making 
a speech in England, m the courae of which 
be said 

I ask you to visualise the day not, L am oca 
fidcQt so distant as the sceptic might suppose 
when ID every village of »lia countryside there will 
be men women and ch Idren listening through the 
mcomna of their own vernacular to the true story 
of the day to day happenings of the world and to 
the cxpressioa of quiokeniag thoughts and ideas 
which but for this conquest of tbe other world 
would never reach them It is a truism that 
iDspito of the great progress duiiog the pist ecu 
tury the never tivbe satished need of Ind a is still 
for eda atioa and yet more educatvon not only for 
her children and south b vt foe her adults as well 
It IS became [ bel evo that b> inaugurating this 
service the Indian Broadcisliog Compiny is thro- 
wing open the si iicegates rf educa loo and enligh 
tenment to flood the areas which have hitherto 
seemed almost beyond their reach that I so hearti 
ly wish, the company and ita supporters prosperity 
The truth and beneficial character or 
otherwise of the story of day to day happen- 
ings of tbe woild would depend very much 
on tho teller of the story iVo do not want 
to know contemporaty history la the way 
we are taught tbe past history of India 
JO our schools /rom British made boota If we 
could luako and use broad casting apparatus 
ourselves, tell the stones ourselves that 
would bo a different matter No self respecting 
people can feel pleefure or piido in 

occuiying the po'ilion of mere recipients of 
benefits from mu^^ters and patrons 
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It js proToViDg and aboard to talk of 
“the great progress | in edacition ] dariog 
the past century” in India And why is 
India's, need for education “nererto-be- 
satisfied?’ It is true, of course, that no 
country can at any time be said to have 
received enough education Bat m that 
sense each and every country’s need for 
education is “never-to be-satisfied,” msatialia- 
bility as regards education is not a peculiar 
charactenatic of India. Or, has Lord 
Birkenhead in an ungnarded nioin'‘nt betryed 
ins inmost desire that India shonld ever 
remain snbject to Britain, tantalised with 
hopes of the life-giving waters of knowledge 
but nevpr given a suthcient quantify of it? 

Unless the highest scientific and technical 
education is made available to Indians, unless 
large numbers of Indians themselves can 
do their own broadcasting, it is bound to 
remain a Inxnry for the few If the millions 
of India remain ateeped in illiteracy and 
Ignorance, how can they understand and 
benefit by “quickeaiog thoughts aud ideas" ’ 

It would haie beea tolerable it Lord 
Birkenhead’s speech had merely fallen 
fiat on us Bat it is imtatiog 

Old not the absurdity of makiog a graod- 
iloquent speech on the occasion of a 
very belated opening of a single broadcasting 
station for a vast area strike Lord 
Birkenhead’s mind ? 

Under British rale in India, the opening 
of the ' sluice gates of education and enlighten 
ment” cannot very often fail to be theopeniog 
of the slnice gates of official propaganda 


Bat in the British Krapire they are proofs 
of humanity and enlightenment The British 
jouraal states that in Ku«sia the sentences 
are indefinite That is the casein India, too 
The mental torture of this indefinileness has 
unhinged many minds, leading some to com- 
mit suicide Others have fallen a pray to- 
fatal maladies 


P/ofeision, Not Practice 

In reply to the Martinis' claim fora share 
of the appointments m the public services 
proportionate to their numbers in Bengal, 
the Governor of Bengal is reported to have 
said at Khulna 

No government could override the c'aims of 
efficiency of the publ o services in an endeavour 
to secure a mathematically proportionate representa- 
tion bised merely upon population It shoald be 
the Qovemmeat s unreoiittiDg a^m to attain a posi- 
tion where it should no locger be necessary to 
secQte by safegaards the special representation of 
any parucolar commnnity 

Str Stanley Jacksoo knows that Mnsal- 
mans have been given a fixed proportion of 
posts ID many services, irrespective of tbo 
fact of tboexistenceof farbtlter qualified can- 
didates amoDg non-Mubammadans Even in 
the lodian Civil Service the system of nomi- 
nation has been introduced m recognition of 
what are called commnoal claims 


Floods in Oajirat and Kathiawar 


Political Prisoners in Bassia and India 
Describing the lot of socialists in prison 
in present day Russia, The Minchesler 
Guardian writes — 

The azents of the G P U (the Chcka> make 
arrests without a warrant. Ai a rule there is no 
tnal and no possibility of defence The arrested 
man or woman is sent to prison or exile wilboat 
any kind of legal procedure, simply by an admini- 
strative order The system somewhat resembles 
that of the letlres de cachet which flonnabed u 
Franco under I/Duia XIV 


The floods in Gujarat and Kathiawar have 
already caused such terrible devastations and 
had assumed such alarming proportions that it- 
is some relief to learn that the waters are 
subsiding Relief workers are already busy 
in many centre^ in g'v^ing all the help they 
can We hope and trust contributions to the 
relief funds will be sent from all parts of 
India 


Sitindranath Sen Goes to Jail 


How people are blind to their own faults' 
7be Zfanchester Guardian ransacks past 
history for a parallel and hods it in France 
under Louis XIV Why. under its. very nose, 
so to say, there are to-day scores of Bengalis 
imprisoned or interned without any kind of 
trial! We suppose such things are very 
wicked in Kn^sis and smack of barbarism 


Salindranath Sen, leader of the PatuakhaU 
Satyagraha movement, has preferred imprison 
ment to binding himself down to keep the- 
peaco and giving SBcnntiBs, Ho has done 
what was oipeoled ot a man of his high 
character To have boned himsclt down to 
keep the paaoo wonld have been indirectl? 
to admit that he bad criminal tendencies. ^ 
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The trying magistrate paid high tnbutes 
to hi 3 character and self sacrifice bnt in- 
consistently enough did not acquit him That 
Indian magistrates should have to 
judgments like the one written by Mr J K 
Biswas Is a tragedy and a source of 
humiliation to Indians 


of Graduates 


The Registration 
The EducaUonal Reiieio of Madras gives 
the following coninarative statement of the 
fees charged by different Indian Universities 
for the registration of graduates — 


Name of the 

Initial 

Annual 

Late Compound- 

University 

fee 

fee 

fee 

log fee. 

Calcutta Rs 

10 

10 

10 

150 

Pvtoa 

5 

s 

10 

40 

Allahabad 

5 

2 

10 

20 

Paojib 

10 

2 

10 

2o 

Bombay 

0 

2 


10 

Madras , 

3 

1 

10 

5 


The journal adds — 


These figures ate not a correct guide however 
to the relative charges as the facilities m the shape 
of the supply ot publications and other things 
differ in the various Universities Apart from the 
fees charged for registration there 13 also the 
question of other restrictions imposed on the 
gr^uates In all Universiues there is a restriction 
with regard to the number of years which should 
elapse before a graduate can be eligible for rcgistra 
tion. The figures with regard to the years standmg 
required by the vanous Universities are given 
below 


Customs tariff came into force The attainment 
of fis al and jiirisdiKional autonorav coincided with 
the Siamese New Year and at a State banquet in 
^Dgkok the king referred to these develop nents 
Addressing the leading Princes and pmcials 
His Majesty said that Siam had attained a new 
standing among the nations a position for which 
she had laboured long The first three kings of 
the Chakn dynastv had fought against the enemies 
on their frontiers as m olden days The danger 
that had to be guarded against came from possible 
foreign invaders Then came a new danger 
spnngiDg from the country’s more intimate 
connexion with the European nations if unpreparw 
for that eventuality Tuat danger Siam 3 ne gh 
bcurs were unable to resis‘ and they sui^umoed 
and became dependencies of European Power® 
Siam alone was able to save her independence 
thanks to the sagacity and ability of the seconu 
three of the dynasty It was to be regretted 

that King Rama VI who had earned this develop 
ment to so near its end had not hved to see the 
completion of his labours 

On an altar m the room were placed the golden 
caskets containing the relics of the three preceimg 
kmgs— Mopgkut. Chulalongkom and Rama VI - 
placed there Hia ilajestv said that they might 
alt make as it were an offenog to those a^ast 

K lecessors of the knowledge of what their Iabou''| 
now accomplished an offering too of love and 
devotion Before the altar Hts Majesty prayed lor 
a blessing on all his people and that they might 
have the strength and will to work steadily for the 
further advancement of Siam 


Calcutta 

PuDiab 

Madras 

Patna 

Allahabad 


Ten years. 
Ten years 
Seven years 
Six years 
Three years 


Progressive and Independent Siam 


A recent i®sue of the London Times gives 
the following account of the ‘new standing 
of Siam” in the family of nations — 

With the exchange on March 2o last of 
raufl atioos of Uia treaties with Delgiam and 
luxQDibourg the last of the Consular Courts in 
biam ncre closed and two days Uter the new 


Wo suggest that the Government of lad a 
shoold appoint a worthy Indipn statesman to 
represent India in the court 0 ! Bangkok There 
are several tens of thonsands of Indians now 
residing within the kingdom of Sum , and 
there is a traditional cultural relation between 
India and Siam It is necessary that some 
scholars chosen by the Greater India Society 
should go to Siam as India’s cultural re 
prcventatives to promote Indo Siamese friend 
vhip Will theHindu Univeroity or thoCalcutfa 
Dniversit} or the Visvabhar*.ti invite n 
Siameso scholar to give a course of lectures 
oa Siamese history and civilization ? Will 
the All India National Congress send a 
proper message of congratulation to the King 
and the people of Siam for Siam s assertion 
of fall sovereignty as an independent Asian 
State ’ 


TilUK-NATU Da3 


ERRATUM 


U July p?ec 11 CoL 1 / 1C for second Pandava read third Pandava 
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UNITY 

Bt sarojini naidu 
Lo\e if I Ineii 

How to pluck fiom (lie mirrois of llio dew 
The image of the siinnsc rob tho tint 
Of liMug blood 

Fioni the wild Idy and poracgranaic bud, 

Delraud tho halcyon of iL purple glint. 

The sea wind of its wing, 

Tho sea-wave of iL siUcr murmuring, 

If I could tcacli 

ily meaiiuig to bo se\cred from my speech, 
Breath from m> being. MSion from my eyes, 

And deftly part 

Tho tremor of my heart-beat from my heart. 
Perchance tor one >ague hour I might de\iso 
Some secret miracle 

To be delncred from your poignant spell. 

You permeate 

\Yith such profound, supreme and intimate 
Knowledge, possession, power, my Life’s doiuam ! 
0 are you not 

The very teit and title of my thought, 

Tho very pattein of m\ joy and pam ^ • 

Shall even Death set free 
My soul from such mtneate Unity ^ 



LOSS OF FltBBDOlI AND TOE GENIUS OP 
A GREAT NATION 

By J T STJNDEKLAND 


T he ternble facjt seems to be that India's 
loss of freedom has for nearly two 
centuries practically deprived the world 
of one of its greatest aad most important 
nations — turning this historic and renowned 
people into (if I may be allowed the figure 
of speech) a stagnant pool giving forth al* 
most nothing of benefit to mankind instead 
of allowing it to be what, if free, iC would 
ha'^e been a great flowing river pouring the 
abundant waters of its activities and genius 
(its industries of many kinds itsmanufaclnro? 
commerce material wealth art science neb 
intellectual and spiritual life) into the great 
and growing civilization o! the modcru world 
How can any intelligent mind fail to ro 
cognize this lo8« as a calamity to mankind 
of the first magnitude ? 

British rule lo ladia has been very 
significantly compared to a banyan tree 
Under a banyan tree little or nothing can 
grow The tree overshadows and kills essential* 
ly everything beneath it The only growths 
that can live and thrive are the stems or 


The csscntiil thoight in deiliag with nitiva 
societies should be thit they rai'*t oa no ao oant 
be deprived of th’ir morale aad of the r fee mg of 
responsibility for their own destiny” 

Here England has failed absolutely and 
disastrously in her treat nont of the Indian 
people She has taken their destiny out of 
tbeirhands into her ova Politically she rules 
them wholly Fioancially and industrially they 
feel that tboy are cacstautly at her mercy Tho 
influence tends to break their spirits There 
IS DO incenlivo for ambition Young men. no 
matter what their talents or education, have 
little or nothing to look forward to A situation 
more depressing it is bard to conceive 
England tries to justify berseli by the claim 
that she can rule the Indian people better 
than they can rule themselves This is the- 
olaim of autocracy the world over 

What tends most surely to destroy the 
physical strength of a man is the absence of 
the possibility of physical exercise The 
most brilliant minds may bo reduced to 
duUness, aad the most powerful to weakness, 


slender branches sent down to the gtouod 
from the tree itself these take root and 
develop , nothing else can 

So m India everything that has any 
cbanco of life is what comes down from the 
all powerful all overshadowing ‘Banyan tree 
government” 


Here we have the strongest of all reasons 
why the Indian people desire to escape from 
foreign domination They feel that their very 
life depends upon their gaining freedom to 
stand on their own feet, to be men and not 
slaves or nonentities to think tfaeir own 
thoughts, to follow their own ideals to culti- 
vate their owp national and racial genius to 
develop their own important civilization, to 
shape their own destiny, as they can never 
do under the chilling discouraging dwarfing 
charpcter-weakening initiative killing ambition 
destroying, hope blighting shadow of the 
banyan tree of a haughty, unsympathetic and 
despotic foreign government 

Professor Paul S Reinsoh says in his 
work on Colonial Government — ’ 


owing to lack of opportunities for activity 
Just so nothing else so effectually weakens 
and degrades a people as the loss of liberty 
and the power of self direction The highest 
end of government is not law , it is not 
even order and peace Those may be present 
under the most monstrous tyranny Tbe- 
higbest purpose of goverameot is the creation 
of the capacity for self government. The 
sufficient coademnatiou of all vassalage and 
of all government of weaker peoples by 
stronger is, that thus the weaker peoples are 
deprived of their right to plao for themselves, 
and lo work out their own self development 

This IS something which the better minds 
of India feel very deeply Especially is it 
felt by ambitious, earnest educated young 
men who want to make the most of their 
lives who desire to do something for their 
communities and their country, and to be 
come leaders in movementa for social, 
industrial, educational political and other 
reforms 

Oa every hand such young men are met 
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oy the fact that neither the^ nor the people 
are fieo. They are for ever under loteiga 
masters If they make plans for public 
improvements their plans can come to nothing 
without the assent and co-operation of the 
(Government, because it has all power The 
Ter> fact that the plans are initiated and 
carried on by Indians — by ‘ natives,” is most 
often likely to be regarded as a sutBcient 
reason why the Government should ignore or 
oppose them The Government wants it 
understood that it never follows "nahve” 
lead, It never welcomes, or if it can help it, 
even tolerates, native initiative, unless for 
tho sake of policy it has to do so m compara- 
tively small matters That would lower its 
■“dignity.” That would destroy its ‘prestige” 
The government stands on the lolly height 
not only of supreme power, bat of supreme 
wisdom, and it cannot stoop to be instructed 

to it, by the “inferior” people of the land, who. 
of course, do not know what is good (or 
them or what the country requires 

Thus initiatire on the part of tbe people 
IS chilled and killed. They soon learn to say. 
“‘What is tbe u»e ?” Educated youog men 
who m free lands where the people have a 
voice, would look forward to influential public 
life, to careers of public usefaloess aod service 
to doing something of value for their country, 
have ID India little or do such possibility 
before them They bare no country, Tbe 
English rule it, monopolize it, treat the 
Indiana as strangers and foreigners m it 
Xing George calls it, “My Indian Empire ” 
And when Indians presume to interest them- 
selves wholeheartedly and earneMIy id 
public matters and make suggestions as to 
reforms and improvements which in any quite 
vital way touch politics, they may find them 
selves in danger of being arrested and sent 
to prison as pestilent “agitators” and “sedi- 
tionista” or if they escape that, then they 
are likely either to be ignored, receiving no 
co-operation and no encouragement from tbe 
superior powers, or else they get the virtual 
reply 'Mind your own bUBiness Who are 
you, that yon presume to teach us bow to 
manage this country ?’ 

Sir Henry Cotton tells us that tbe British 
policy m India has always been to discourage 
and so far as possible to snpreev, native 
ability and native initiative He tells us of 
hearing Sir William Hart.ourt say in a speech 
in the House of Commons 


“The cfficials at tho head of tho Government of 
pdia have never encouraged men of abiJitv and 

S Dice of character They have always hated and 
.ismuraged indeiiendent and onmnal talent, and 
jurealways ’uved and promoted docile and unpre- 
tending mediocnty This policy they have 
lohcnlcd from tbe Roman Tarqumius buperbns 
although they have not actually cut cTtne heads’ 
of tho tall poppies,’ they have taken other and 
{fiore meraful means of removing’ any persons of 
dangerous political eminence’* 

I shall never forget an experience I once 
pad in PooDx I was there attending the 
session of tbe Indian National Congress One 
^fiernoon I went out for a stroll with a company 
(>f young men who were students in tho 
furgusoo College After walking an hour 
(ir su we all sat down under a great tree for 
^ long talk They were Leen-minded, earnest 
fellows, all of them desirous of making 
^methiDg worthwhile of tbeir lives, and all 
ambitious to serve their country But in a 
nhAV* nwo ’I'D h.'i.i/i?. ‘sA 

foretgu masters, how could they do cither ? 
If. igooriDg tbeir country’s needs and for- 
getting her sorrows, they would consent to 
be docile servants of tbeir alteo rulers, 
sbapiDg tbeir education so as to fit themselves 
(or employment as clerks, accouotants and 
subordinate helpers of one kiod or another 
m tbe odices of tbe Government or of British 
merebaots, then places would be opened for 
them where they could gain at least a meagre 
living with tbe hope of some slight advance^ 
ment later, and thus tbeir paths for tbe future 
would probably be fairly smooth 

But if. standing on their own feet as men, 
they determined to shape for themselves 
independent careers, and to make tbeir lives 
of real service to tho land they loved,— what 
was there for them ? This was tho pathetic, 
tbo tragic question, asked by oil those young 
men. again and again and again TheOovern- 
ment had many low positions — too low to be 
accepted by Englishmen— to offer them, and 
a very few fairly high ones. But all 
persons permitted to occupy these positions 
must give up tbeir patriotism and their 
manhood, keep out of politics be loyal to 
tbe alien Government, that is must not 
cnticise it or advocate any vital reforms, 
and ba dumb and docile servants and 
satellites of their British lords. Could those 
eavuest, patriotic, splendid yonng sons of 
India, of the holy 'Mother” whom they 
loved and worshipped, stoop to this humi- 
liation and this shame? 

• Indian and Home Memcnes '* Chapter XXf 
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Alas ' that afternoon I realized as I norer 
had done before how bitter, bitter a thing 
it IS for educated young men, in whoso 
breasts burn the Gres of a patriotism as true 
and as holy as was ever felt by any English- 
man or American, to know that they have 
no country, to realize that their country, as 
dear to them as their lives, has been taken 
by force and is held in subjection by the 
sword of the foreigner ' 

This Poona experience illustrates and 
emphasizes the undeniable fact that one of 
the very grave ovils of British rule in India 
is its influence in crushing out the native 
genius of the Indian people — thus robbing 
not only India but also mankind of something 
very precious There is nothing in the, 
world that is of higher value, and therefore 
that should be more sedulously guarded 
than geniuS'—the peculiar genius of nations 
and of races, and there is nothing which 
when destroyed is a more serious or a more 
irreparable loss 

Writes James Russell Lowell 
All nations have their message from on high 
rach the llessiah ot some vital thought 
ror the fulfilment and delight of men 
One has to teach that labor is divine 
Another freedom and another mind. 

And all that Qod is open eyed and just 
Aye each a message has from Ood s great heart 
And each ts needed for the v*ocIds great life 
Who can estimate how great would have 
been the disaster to humanity if, by foreign 
domination or otherwise, the genius of Greece 
had been cut off before it reached its 
splendid flowering in art and literature ? 


I will not compare the genius of India 
with that of Orocco. although some eminent 
scholars both in Europe and Amenca have 
done so But I will say, what no ono will 
deny, that no other nation in Asia has shown 
m Iho past so rich anS splendid an intellcc- 
toal and spiritual gooius as India has mani- 
fested in many forms and throughout a long' 
senes of centuries That genius should be 
preserved, fostered, and developed, not only 
for tbo sake of the Indian people, hut for 
mankind’s sake, for civilization’s sake, as a 
precious contribution to the world’s* higher 
life 

How can this be done? What is the 
indispensable condition of the efflorescence, 
nay, of the very existence of genius any- 
where? It is freedom But India is not 
free This is her calamity , it is also the 
world’s calamity So long as she continue^ 
to be humiliated, crippled, emasculated by 
being held in bondage to a foreign power, 
by being robbed of her proper place among 
the nations, by being deprived of tbe right 
to direct herself and shape her own career, 
It Witt be impossible, in the very nature ot 
things, for her genius to rise to its best, or 
anything like its best, and thus for her to 
make that important intellectual and spiritual 
cootribotiOD to the world s civilization that 
her pa;>t history gives tbe world tbe right 
to expect and demand Tbua we see that 
India’s ircedom is a mattpr of concern not 
to berself alone, but to maukiniL Her 
bondage is a world disaster — an offence acainst 
the woild’b higher life 


ISHWAROHANDRA. VIDTASAGAR AS AN EDOOATIONIST 

(Based on unpublished State Records) 

By BRAJENDRANATH BANERJI 


I F the 18th century saw a revolution in the 
political history of Bengal, the 19th 
century saw another and equally far 
reaching revolution in our life and thought. 
This second change has been rightly called 
the Eenaissanco of India. At the time of 
the English conquest, not only were our 
indigenous kingdoms in utter dissolution, bnt 


our society also was decayed and our 
medimval civilization was dead The old 
order was dead but the new order did not 
come into being till seventy five yeara after 
the battle of Plassey, le. in the age of Lord 
William Bentmck 

This beneficient revolution in intellect 
and morals received its start from Rajah 
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Rammoliaa Roy It went on gathering lores 
and Tolume till it created a new literature 
a nevr failb a new social organization and 
a new political life— m short, a new cinlizi 
tion 10 India. 

In the intellectual sphere it took two 
forms first the acqaisition of the new learn 
log and scientifio method of the IVcst, and 
secondly the recovery of the literalnro 
thought and spirit of oar ancient forefathers 
in their true and pare original form In 
both of these field® Ishwarchandra Nidyasagar 
took a leading parL He was not ool> the 
. fir®t great critical Sanskrit scholar among 
the modern Bengalis he was aUa the founder 
of vernacular education on sound modern 
lines and the creator of the first l-nglish 
college conducted entirely by Indians Great 
as N idyasagar admittedly was a® a social 
reformer and philanthropist he was not less 
great as an edncational pioneer in two very 
important and untried Gelds A stud) of 
tbia aspect of bis career from original 
records is therefore a source of instruction 
to us who are easefotly reaping where be 
sowed with so much toil and anxiety 

Ikbwarcbandra was bom on 2(3tb September 
18^0 at the village of Birsingha to the 
di&tnct of 3Iidoapar He gave promise of 
fdtnre greatne®) at a very early age Feiiowtog 
the tradition of bis family bis father 
Tbalurdas Banerji considered it bis duty to 
educate the boy lo tbo Sanskrit lore Isliwar 
ebandra, when 9 years of age was adoiitted 
(I June 182 j) into the Government Sanskrit 
College m Calcntta. where be studied 12 
years and 5 months and made bimself 
thoroughly proficient in grammar literature 
rhetoric, arithmetic, logic theology and law 
His college career was all along brilliant 
and when at the age of 21 be left the 
Sanskrit College (early in December 1841) 
his Professors marked their high apprecia- 
tion of bis uncommon merits and attaiDioeDts 
by bEStowio^ on ium tip jvf Vtdjiasajiar 
or Ocean of Learning 

Soon after leaving college A idyasagar 
secured employment in the literary and 
edncational line in which be was afterwards 
to become so pre-eminent On the death of 
lladhusndan TartalanLar on Otb iiovembcT 
1811 the olEce of the Sheiishtadar of the 
Bengali Department in the College of Fort 
IViliiam became vacant and Ishwarchandra 
stood as a candidate for the post Capt 
Marshall the Secretary of this college who 
very much identified bimself with the 


actiTitie® of the Government Sia»ifrit College 
also was aware of Lhwarchandra a brilliant 
career as a student and recommended him 
to the Government m the following term® 


2 I leg to recommend, for tho st nation of 
Bengali Shenshtadar Ishwarclundn N idyasagar 
whose acqn rements aresimlar to those of the 
lata Shenshtadar as appears by the nad r mentioned 
certifi.ate3 whi h he holds ti — 

1st A certiQcata from the Govcmmsnt Sanskrit 
roUegoofvery gaod profl encj m every branch 
of literature taught at that institution [ Dated 4tli 
December 1811 ] 

2nd One from the Hnda Law Committee 
of eminent knowledge of Qintla law and 
qualiri^tion to hold the situation of Law Pandit m 
any of the Court of Jud nature and 

Jrd One from the Evan ners of the Colle-o of 
Fort William ofquil ti.atioa to inatru t thss udents 
in (be SiaAnt and B ngali 

Ishwarchandri p sst. ®e3 also a moderate 
knowledga of Log! »h of wh ch he a.^u ri.d the 
md nieau in Uie EozI sh class of the Ssns krit 
College but ho was usable coaven eotly to i nprovc 
his Loowiodge al er the abol tion of tint class Uo 
boars a b gh character for re®p ctab 1 ty of conduct 
and for lodustnoos bob ts * 


Government approved of the selection and 
Vidyasagar was appointed to the po»t on 20th 
December 1811 on a monthly salary of Rs 
50 This was the startiog point in the activo 
career of tbo greatest cducatiootst of modern 
Beogal 

CapL Harsball was highly pleased with tbo 
work of his Sbonsbtadar indeed he found 
m him a very useful hand The more ho 
came in contact with the Pandit, the more was 
he charmed with his keen intellect, profound 
knowledge bold and persistent spirit, un 
tiring energy and above all his excellent 
character While in the College of Fort 
William Tidyasagar came into close touch 
not only with the best Englishmen in Calcutta, 
but also with many respectable Indians It was 
through Capt Marshall that Dr 31ouat, tho 
Secretary to the Council of Education first 
came to know Vidyasagar and bo afterwards 
became his benefactor tbrongh life. 

tidyasagar 3 appointment in the Fort 
William Collige was really a turning point 
lo bis career as it induced him to undertake 
a thorough study of Eogliah in which 
language he soon became remarkably proficient 

Iq 184G the Government bausknt Collego 
lost two of its worthies Rammanikya Tidya 
lankar Assistant Secretary and Pandit Jai 


* L tter from 0 T llirshall S crotarv of ilm 
CdHegeof 1-art Wiliam dated 2 ih D eral«? 
1811 toO A Bn hby S^rotary to lli Oo^m- 
meat of Beocal General Dent fL w 21i^ccllanco ts 
M 574 >01 No 1 pp 2’ 23 alsop 121 
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IS <tilh tobullo ('iiircil Mcu'dlaT" P^lfncd 
h\3 acpoiDtincnt as llfad of 'fio Sans^lt CoilCkO 
but as tins 13 out of the question iho Ccjincil are 
compelled to adopt such means as are avaiWIc 
They therefo’O sbi-kcst that llio ..ansknt 
CoDeeo bo placed on exactly jho as 

the ^fadrasA \ y the creation of the ojUro of i rmapal 


In fact, tho Council of education seem to 
have Riren him full powers at tins stat® to 
remodel, reform and simplify Sanslrit educa- 
ttou 

Tho history of tho Sanslnt College for 

me ’(aura'll i > mu cilmuuu >•> *~i tho years 1851 to 1853 is virtually tho 

and tho abolition of tho offices of Secretary and jjjo re-organizatton cfTectcd m it 

^"TomL officU o! PriocMl bj lar tlio r.tlBl by VlJjasncar, »ho liaj to >™.l. Ijord in 
twrsou V.no«a to the Goucul or to ilioso well order to raiso this scat of Hindu learning 
aciuaintcJ with the subject whom (ho> have epu jq public caliraalion and to placo it on 

SahUyr He 13 not onl> a hrst rate Saaslnt general adraneo of education m tho coanlry 
scholar but ts well acquainted with I ngh'-b and The laxity of discipliuo in tho COuego 
13 considered tho most clfKant Uocgali Kiiolar m attracted his notico first of all Strict and 

stead) attention was now paid “to ensure 
regularity of attcndanco, to put a stop to 
students constantly leaving their classes on 
trivial pretence* and to prevent needless 
noise talking and general confusion ’ He 

abolished tho practice of closing tbo inslitu* 
tion on the lunar days— Asbtami and 

mer <li8cliar.e ol the (unction, ot a rrmc.,«i w«k 

flia appointmoat would vacate the chair ol Sunday for dosing tho collego ouco a week* 
Sahitso, to which tho Couoal rccnntmccd the as in other Go>eromcDt lostiiutioos 
present Assistant Sccretarv (Shnshchandra The ptivilego of readioz in tho Sanskrit 

Vidyaratnv) who was the second candtd.to on tbo rollcirft hnd boon rfinfinPit t-» Itnhmnn and 

1 St when Uhwarchandra succeed^ MaiUnmoban conlincJ to uralima 

Tarkalaukar vaidya students only t but in July looi 

■ Vidyasa„ar desirous of promoting education 
among all his countrymen extended it to 
the Kayasthn caste, and finally, in December 
1851 throw its doors open to re-'pcctabla 
Hindus of all castes without restriction 

Id January 1852 Vidyasagar brought 
tbo claims of bis institution prominently 
before tho Council of PMucation in tho hop® 
that they would u^o their inlluenco to induce 
tho Government to afford that eiicoarogcment 
to tho qualified passed studenU of the 
Sanskrit College which had already been 
extended to those of tho Hindu College and 
tbo Calcutta lladra'a. He wrote — 

It IS well known that several distujfruished 
pupils of the Hindu ColleRe. and some of the 


the I’rcsidencj ...» 

Uis tnnsKlion of Chambers a liioornphj and 
the Detal /'anWialiH'js/i/ih aro used in all the 
Government collfgLS and schools in Iknsali as 
textbook, an I ho hv-s (or RQTCial years past 
vxnductcd tho SaasknlCollfgo bcholarship r xamina 
tion. to the entire satisfaction ol the Ccancil 

IIo IS la addition a man of an amount of deci 
Sion and enerev of character rarelj met wiih in 
a native of DcBgal-qualities es.entnl to the 
proper discharge ol tho (unction, of a I’rmcijial 


These chaoses will involve no incrcaso of 
expense as the salaries of the Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary amounticc to Company s 
Rs loO per mensem will suffice tor the remunera 
tion ot the Principal and the new Protesoov ot 
Sahitya would draw the cxisung salary of that 
office. 

Pendim; the sanction of Government to these 
chaoses the Council have relieved Babu Rassomoy 
Dutt from the duties of Secretarv and placed Iho 
control of the college in the hands of Pandit 
Ishwarchandra Sharma. ** 

Government sanctioned the Council s pro 
posal January ISol) t Tha offices of 
the Secretary and Assistant S'ecrefary were 
abolished and Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar was 
made Ftiocipal of the college on a montblv 
.alary of Rs 150 from 22nd January 1851^ 
The suggestions contained in the report sub 
mitted by the Pandit were approved by the 


..w.v wj M.O • I have not succeeded m tracing tho proceed 

Council and ordered to be adopted m the ®* 'be Coijncil of ^ucabon (15G folio vr nines) 
next SBS.o» October 1851-Seplember 1852 TmMfe oKfSi, arS“r„°t‘|.,.t'1„?f'rr. 

bon which succeeded that body m January lSo5 

„ • Letter from F 7 Stouat Secretary to the records when unearthed will bring to light 

Counc I ot Educabon to I P Giant Secretary to correspondence and raanj 

the Goveinment of Becga) dated Fort Wdliam relating lo the re-modeJlir- 

Co, 23 ss'a 

t JFditcaJion Con 29 January ISal ho 4 

Government cTbceLi tS F^dir^^ai^andra this injustice of 
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ILilnsa hare been hoaoareJ by Gorernmeat wilh 
aptwmtmcnts as Deputy Jla^iatraUs >al sacii 
favour has in no insuaca been extcnclpJ totranla 
the pupils of tho Sausknt College Thoush tho 
majority of these pupils it must be admitted are 
not in affluent circumstances, still it mast bo 
borne m mind that they ate all drafted from the 
moit intellicent and respected classes ol the 
Hindu commnnitv md that not a few amon? them 
enjoy an mdisputablv high and respectable pO'Uioa 
m native society Thera la, however, no dooht 
that the education received at the Hindu CoUcke 
13 superior and it is to be expected that tho 
students of that institution should receive greater 
consideration But I wonld beg leave to submit, 
that the qualifications of the studenU ol the 
Sanskrit College are at least eqnal to those of the 
students of the Hadra^a. In both cases the study 
of a c1a>SKal Oncntai language forms the basis of 
the educational conr-e and a lair proficiency m 
Eni.Iish 13 encouraged as an adjunct which u 
attaint Ira few in each of these institutions. 
The Sanskrit College has however one important 
advantage over every other collegiate establishment 
The course of study here adopted enables its 
students to acqnire a thorough koowledgo and a 
complete mastery of tho Bengali language id which 
the businevs of the mofussil is trinsacUM 

Coder the e circamstaoccs I trust I may he 
excused for bringing thus promiocntly the claims 
of the iQstitotioa uoder my charge to the notice 
of the Counul of Elncatiou whose powerful 
• influence I bop^ mav be used to 10401 ^ the 
OoveramoQt of Bengal to show that coosidemtioa 
and to aft-ird that eucouragemeat to the Sansknt 
College which bare alreaiv been extended to other 
ednoational msticutiona The pnociples of equal 
and impartial but discnmmatiog eacoara..emcn( to 
the sovcral Onveramenc colleges being once 
admitted it would not be difflcule to select a few 
well eia^ttel past Rtudenti of tho Sanskrit 
Col’ege who would be 'nnnd in every way <|U3lifted 
to enter the service as Deputy Magistrates * 

AUhoogh tho subject was necessarily 
beyond the junsdiction of the Council, yet 
“lu deference to tho ability and zeal of the 
Principal in advancing tho interests of the 
institution over which he presided , they did 
not deem it right to withhold his commauica* 
tiOD from the Government f 

The Government gave a favourable reply 
and the Council was informed that the claims 
of qualiSed students (tom the Sanskrit 
College would be considered equally with 
those of the scholars of other iHstitotion8§ 

* Letter from Ishwarchandra Sharma, Principal 
of the Sanskrit College, to F J Mooat, Secre'ary 
to the Cotincil of Education dated For* William 
13 Janr 1&*2— £yaca<ion Con 15Apnl 1852 Na3 

t i-ictter from the Secretary to the Conocil of 
Edncation to the Secretanr to the Oovemnient of 
Bengal date<l 3 March. 18 j2 —Educaltcn Con. 15 
Apnl 1852, ho 2 

§ Letter from the Secretary to the Oovemment 
of Bengal to the Secretary to the Councit of 
Eilncation dat«yl 15th Apnl. 18o2— £y«caf»on Cm. 
15 April 1852, No. 4. 

33«/t— 2 , 


The Sanskrit College from its foundatiou 
IQ IS '4 was a free institution and as such, 
was subject to many ‘ incouvcntences and 
abases. Vidyasagar now sought to remedy 
these cviU. 


It was the practice with some pupils to procure 
admission into tho Saosknt College and to run 
away to the couraO of a few months. Their 
gu^ians, hndmx the Sonsknt College a freo 
institution uacd to get them admitted into it and 
to withdraw them as soon os they found opportuni- 
ties of pnxiunng for them an entranco to au 
English school There were others again who 
frequently atsented themselves without leave and 
thereby bad their names struck oil tho roll This 
was no sooner done, than they, or their guardians, 
importuned so much for rtvadmission that la 
many cases it became irksome to refuse the 
favour 

To goanl againsl these practices, to effect 
a marked improvement in the regularity of 
attendance and to exclude the insincere 
pupils from the benefits of reading free, 
Vidya»agar introduced a fee of Ks 3 for 
adcuissioQ or re admission lu August 1852. 
This measure was loteodcd to gradually pave 
tbe way for the lotroduclion of tbe school 
fee system, which camo into force alter Ibth 
June ISo4 when every pupil admitted was 
required to pay a fee of Be I per mensem, 
only a limited number of free studenbhips 
beiug reserved for poor boys The lotroduction 
of tbe fee system had a beneficial effect oa 
students of a vaeillattug oataie, and gave the 
much needed impetus to improvement of 
educational institutions specially by enforcing 
regular attendance 


Aa improved system of study was set 
afoot ID tbe Sanskrit College in November 
1S51 The Grammar Department was le- 
modelled Previous to November J854, 
Bopadev’s Stugdhabodh had been used in tbe 
Sanskrit College as a text book Young pupils, 
who bad to begin their study of Sanskrit 
with this very difiiOult grammar written in 
Sanskrit, bad to spend four or five years 
ovei it and, unable to compiehenditscontents, 
they merely learnt by rote what their instruc- 
tors said Thus, when they proceeded to 
study the Sanskrit classics m the Litoraturo 
Class they had not been so well grounded id 
the language as expected Vidyasagar fully 
teali»d tbe difficulty of the students, and 
adopted the students’ mother tongue as the 
medium of teaching Sanskrit grammar Ho 
discontinued the study of Miigdiiabodh and 
introduced in its place Vgakarana Kaiutiwlt. 
or Outlines of Sanskrit Grammar written m 
Bengali, and three Sanskrit Headers (Rtjupalh), 
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gopal TarkalanUr, Professor of Soh.lya ^ Tiajasosats report to fto Comtll of 

(Literature) died m Jhrcli and April reaped- Educot.ou, irlio ‘I ™ “f 

titelv They iicro pandits of great eminence, to ^ Pnli; J was oitcnded 

and llieir loss was seserely felt, because study m the Saoslnt ^“lleso was extended 


orthodox paudifs of such high repute could 
not be prevailed upon under the then un- 
certain conditions of service, to offer them- 
selves as candidates for such appointments 
Dr Houat, Secretary to the Council of 
Education, con-^ulted Marshall, Secretary to 
tho College of Tort William, on the subject 
of appointing an Assistant Secretory for the 
Government San'^krit College who must combine 
a knowledge of Sanskrit with that of English and 
be capable of effecting improvements in the 
existing condition of tho college. Marshall at 
once recommended Vidya'sagar for tho post 
thereupon the Council of Education appointed 
him A-ssistant Secretary of tho Sanskrit 
College in April 1846 on 50 n month 
Tidyasagar was succeeded in the College of 
ZFort William by bis second brother Dina 
baedbu Nyayaratna a distinguished ex student 
of the Governtnent Sanskrit College, who took 
up his duties on 4th April 1846* 

After Vidyasagar bad joined the Sanskrit 
College, its Secretary, Kassomoy Dutt was 
willing to appoint him to the vacaot ebair 
of Sanskrit Literature (Sabitya> Although 
the acceptance of the post would have meant 
an addition of Rs 40 to his monthly income 
he declined it in favour of bis old class- 
fiieod, Madaomoban Tarkalankar (Head 
Pandit Kiishnsgar College) who was 
accordingly selected 

Vidyasagar began his work la the Sanskrit 
College with great zeal He soon drew 
up an improved plan of studies mostly from 
data furnished by the Secretary Rassomoy 
Dutt Major Marshall, who had conducted 
the Scholarship Examination at the Sanskrit 
College lu September 1846 remarked in bis 
report on the performances of the competitors 
The Assistant Secretary consulted me some 
lime ago on a pian of study -which be had 
prepared at a great sacriBce of time and labour 
ihe suegestions therein contained appeared to me 
niglilv mdicious and tho scheme altogether seemed 
■well adapted to produce order to save time and 
to secure to each subject of study the decree of 
attentiQii which it deserves as such I -would bee 
strongly to recommend the Council to give it a 
anal if 1 am, not much mistaken tha result 
would prove highly satisfactory 

The Secretary of the Sanskrit College 
sunmiUed the chief recommendations contained 


from 12 to 15 years aud somo modifications 
wero Diado in tho routine and subjects of 
instruction * , , i 

OofoituuatLiy Vidyasagar could not 
continuo long in tho Sanskrit College His 
drastic reforms made tho Secretary nervous 
aud when sorao of his suggestions were 
disapjirovcd, Vidyasagar resented it Ho 
had been honestly working for the well- 
being of tho collcgo and tho moment he 
received a check in liis reforming career, 
ho lost all interest in his work This was a 
trait of his character A conscientious 
worker Vidyasagar thought it his duty to 
resign the oOico of Assistant Secretary, and 
repeated attempts failed to dissuade hmi 
from taking this step lie was a mau oi 
independent spirit and strong determmation. 
U© seems to have severed liis connection 
with (ho Sanskrit College in tho second 
week ol July 1847 as wo Bod from lb» 
records that Taranath Bacha'=pati, Professor 
of Grammar I»t Clos« oihciated as Assibtaot 
Secretory from Ulh July to 30th November 
1847 10 addition to bis nsual duties, for 
which be was allowed to draw half tho 
salary of the Assistant Secretary, vn Rs 
25, out of tbo savings effected t 

But Vidyasagar bad realW beau an 
acquisition to tho College of Fort William, 
and Major Marvball soon found an opportu- 
nity for reinstating him The vacancy which 
Vidyasagar was asked to fill rouses out 
interest ©veu at this distant date Durga- 
ebaran Banerji of Taltola (the father of 8ir 
Surendranath Banerji) -was tho head writer 
and cashier m tho College of Fort William, 
but he bad, m addition to bis college 
duties attended the Medical College lectures 
as a casual student for some time and now- 
resolved to set up as an independent medical 
practitioner So he sent in his letter of 
resignation to Major Marshall on ICth 
January 1849 Vidyasagar succeeded Durga- 
ctiaran on 1st March 1849, after depositing 
the necessary security of Rs. 5000, on a 
monthly salary of Ks.80 § 

*■ General Report on Public Inslruclton 
Loner Proimcts of the Bengal Presidency for 
28^ 47 (May 1846— April 1847j pp 39 41 

T Education ConsuUation 1.2 h January 1843 


Proceedings loth Apnl 1816 


§ Cotlese of Fort "William Proedas- 
MnetUaneous Ao 575 pp 593 CoO 
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Iq November 18d0 the Saastrit Collego 
ost another of its. luminarie when Paodit 
Madaomobaa Tarkalanbar resigned the chair 
of Sahitya, on being appointed Protiacial 
Fandit of the ilarshidabad Circle lihwar 
chandra Vidyasagar ivas appointed in liis 
place Vidyasagar was at first unwilling to 
accept this post, but Dr llouat induced him 
to consent on the understanding that the 
Council of Education would ere long Test 
him with the executive powers of the Principal • 
This would find an excellent outlet for the 
energies of a man of his stamp and it was 
a hapny day for Bengal when ho resigned 
the office of head writer and cashier of tho 
C liege of Fort WilUam on 4th December 
tSoO, f and was appointed the Professor of 
Literature 

Immediately after as uroing the chair of 
Sahitya Vidyasagar was directed (o Dec 
18o0) by the Council of Educatnn to draw 
up a report on the existing state of the 
Sanskrit College and to suggest measures 
fop making the institution more efficient and 
usefnl He accordingly framed (he tells us) 
as the results of a long and anxious 
consideration of the subj'^ct, a detailed 
report which advocated raioy changes in 
fhe system of the lostituti n and on IWh 
December 1880 submitted it t tho Council 
with the hope that the hippv sad speedy 
result, under an effic ent acd steady super* 
vision would be. that the college would 
become a seat of pure and profound Sanskrit 
learning and at the same time a nuricry 
of improved vernacular literature and of 
teachers thoroughly quilified to disseraioale 
that literature amongst the masses of their 
fellow countrymen ’ § 

Vidyasagar was jost the kind of inio 
of whom the Council stood in need at the 
time His able report was of great help to 
them They were seriously cousidenng the 
question of re organizing the Sanskrit College 
And now the only obstacle to the accomplish 
meet of this desire was removed by the 
resignation m December IS 0 of Rassomoy 
Dutt, the Secretary of the college as will 


•Authors Note to the Utb edn of Boat 
lyxneJtibingsJtatt. _ , _ 

1 Collega of Foit Wllam Process.— flbwc 
J/kYirifoneous aSo 576 o. 31o 

S This report is printed in exten«o on pp i6 
?•> of bubal Chandra Mums /swr C^noni 
(.od edn) see al O It'porl 

on i’ui le /nslntcfiCM etc. (1st O,.t.lbo0 — 3dth. SepL 
ISol). rp. 31-43. 


be seen from the following letter of Dr 
Monat to the Bengal Government 

The Oivernmeatis already aware, from my 
comm iQicatioQ No 574 ditel 27th March 18o0 
reganiios the ra-orgamition of the taleutta 
Madrasa. of the principles which the Council of 
Eiajtfioa deem essential for the efficient control 
and mioagement of the colleges entrusted to 
their ctian.e They are of i pinion that the 
offiual beads of those institutious should bo 
present within the r walls during the working 
hours of the day that they should be capable *o£ 
taking part m the iQStru.,tive duties of the college, 
and be able to exercise a strict personal supcrTision 
over every department. 

10 regard to the Oriental colleges it is 
considered absolutely n®ce3iary that the controlling 
ofliuers shoal I be well acquainted with the 
languaga and literature of the respective institutions 
tit Arabia Persian and Urdu for the Madrasa 
San knt and B ni,alt for the Sanskrit CoUega 

The applicatioa of these principles bis already 
received the sinction of the Gwernment m the 
case of the Madrasa of which Dr bprenger the 
mOit emiaeat Arab c scholar in the country has 
Wn appointed the Principal 

11 w«ihe wish of the Council at tho same 
time to have ^ivanizsd the Sanskrit College and 
\Z have placed it on exa-’tly the same footing as- 

^ ‘^i^cutty arose from the tenure 
of the offij} of becretary by Babu Rassomoy Dutt 
who could Dot TOnsi»teniIy with the discharee 
5* public ocvupalions undertake 

^les of Pnncipil nor would he prSiy have 
been d sposed to accept the office even if the 
Cornell hi 1 considered him eligible for it” 

1 . . 2®'^ bas been held for the 

la>l ten y^rs ly Babu Kas^omoy Dutt who hai 
effleieSuy as’ c?uld 
from an officer unacquainted with oral 

Sfnr KS’WL*. ''SSI 

Iho conseq;>enc8 ol this hss been tint ibA 
OTTO ha^SGome relaxed *IiSe 

registers of 

a acuuSSI nf r«a30u to believe that 

H expenses. 

niiiJhr . Tjgjrous and efficient rule it 

A much service in the great 

ttow takmg pla,o to create a vernacnlar 
ol 'oofoBO 

_ ®*dy obstacle to the re-orcanizatioo of tho 
2f d*iL ^ving been removed b> the resignation 
2,0^ Dutt, tho (Jouncil b g to recom 

changes fa* the oanction of 

Dad there been an Eurupean officer available as 
well acquainted with banaknt, as Dr Sprenger 
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coutammg graduated selectious m proso aod great success, aud a student of ordmaty 
verse The remodelled system* proved a ability did not require more than tlireo 

years to complete the course 

• This wasnoticed in the Uouncil o( Elucalion’a ftus Vtdyasagar sohed the diflicuUies in 
genual Report on the Sanskrit College for the jjjq ol studying Sanskrit, but be had 

^ lt°s unfo’rtunafo that the detailed reports which ^ re organize the English Department 
the Council issued annually on the Sanakrit (To he concluucaj 

College, are not forthcoming Copies of these ~~z ; 

reports Used to be submitted b> the Council (or read m an abstract form in the Gewril litporl on 
transmission to the Secretary India Uonsc. bat JWifio Tnslniclton in the Loucr Pronnees of uie 
they are not available here, altliough they can be Bengal Prestdenej 


POPULATION AND SUBSISTENOE IN INDIA 


By C N ZUTSHL u ii a s (London) 


I T IS now more than a century since 
Maltbus published Viis famous Essay on 
the Principle of Population in which he 
established tee theory that in every country 
population tended to outrun the means of 
subsistence. He stated that population increased 
in geometrical progression while the mean^ 
of subsistence increased in arithmetic progres 
Sion and that such checks as wars epidemics 
famines and immorality only held in abeyance 
the danger o! over population Maltbus 
further argued that humanity would do well to 
restrict the growth of its numbers by having 
recourse to such social legislations as would 
be calculated to postpone the age of marriage 
and discourage improvident marriages in 
other word* he wanted people to volouUnly 
restret the growth of population by Birth 
ControL It is needless to discuss whether 
Malthus was right, for, since he promulgated 
his theory much water has flowed under the 
bridge and time and experience have amply 
proved that althoogh the exact matbemetical 
data on which Malthus based his law may be 
misleading his main contention is true The 
industrial nations of Europe had long ago 
reached their maximum limit of population and 
if they are able to support yet larger numbers 
it is because of their industrial advance that 
they have made and the political power that 
they have acquired which hai e given them an 
exclusive command over the surplus food 
products of other countries Ultimately 
therefore, the population which a country can 
support must be determined by its food pro 
ducing capacity 

‘0 India we find that 


food stuffs sutficiciit to feed her teeming 
millions Her mJustrial development is 
praclicillv nil by the Mde of Europe, and 
before she reaches that level of develop- 
ment ID her industrial products whereby she 
may bo able to command the food stuffs of 
other countries she must face the problem of 
having to feed her owu population exclusive 
ly by her own produce Let us now oxamiue 
whether the total pruductiou of food grams is 
or 13 not sufficient to meet the total require- 
ments of her population Working out the 
actual numbers from the Census Report for 
1921 there are in India—* 

•>5312006 men over 15 years of as* 

94 Got 07t women 
and 124 4 j 3 307 children under 


Bence at 2 lbs. per day of cereals 
per man we want 
IVi lbs per day of cereals per 
woman wo want 
i lb per day of cereals per 
child we wont 


33 277 3Go tons 

27011,879 

207.12,218 


or grand total of cereal requirements 81 
004 462 tons 

Now the average (l‘>00 1922) total gram 
resources of India are — 


Rioe 

wheat 

Barley 

Jowar 

Bajra 

Ram 

Maize. 

Giam 

Others 


(m million tons) 


ICiS 2 exported. 


oc a net available food gram supply 
countiy 71 5 million tons per annum 


in the 
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Bat ont of the total production we most 
deduct 10 p c. 

by way of waste i e 7 6 miltion tons 
requirements for cattle i e 1 J 2 miUicoi tons 
for seeds 20 

and exports 4^ 

263 

This gives os a total net available cereal 
eopply m India on an average of 76 0—263 
or 48 7 million tons against the total cereal 
reQnirments of 81 million tons odd This 
means a deficit in food supply only of 40 pa 

Prom the above figure we are driven to 
the obvious and unavoidable conclusion that 
the Indian people are nnderfed Or to give 
a mathematical turn to this statement we 
may «ay that either one in every three 
individual must go hungry or every one 
must eat one out of every three meals 
necessary to him This is the condition of 
the Indian people which accounts for tbeir 
progressive deterioration m pysique and 
energy The circle of their misery is 
complete. The Indian people cannot prodoce 
snlBcieot for keeping tbeir soul and body 
together— what to «ay of providing other 
comlwt^ oi life— because they ate lacking 
m strength and energy bordenng as they do 
on the verge of starvation 

And yet the champions of British role 
m India have maintained invariably that it 
has beeu of untold blessings to India that 
India IS prosperous and contented and that 
Pax Bntannica is largely responsible for 
better sanitation peace increased efficiency 
of hospitals in saving lives and belter 
proTuion against famines It is indeed an 
irony of fate that m this land of starvation 
and destitution these people should see signs 
of amazing wealth It is not conceivable wby 
these people should fight shy of the fact 
that it IS Pax Bntannica which has heaped 
upon a country— that cannot even feed its 
own people at the lowest standard — an 
enormous burden of taxes Home Charges, 
heavy charge of ccstly administration — and 
what not — that only go to make the life of 
the people progressively miserable driving 
them to the pitiless edge of destitabon 
aud suck the very life blood of the country 
Let me quote here a few persons of authority 
who have studied the real conditions in India 
«o as to enfold the real India to which the 
champions of Pax Bntannica point with 
pride Dr Sunderland of l»ew York with 
whom India has been a subject of constant 
attention and study ail bis manhoed yeai« 


lo hjs recent book — ‘lDdia» America And 
'World Brotherhood says , 

As a matter of fact fammes aro really 
perpetual m India Even when the nuns are 
^enttul and crops are good, there is 
famine somewhere in the land >Vnen 
epidemics appear such as plague and influenza, 
depletion from life long stervation is the main 
cause of terrible mortabty 

Sir Charles Elliot long the Chief Com 
missioner of Assam says , 

Half the agTicalfural population do not 
know from half year s end to another what it is 
to have a full meal 

Said the late Hon Cokhale 
“From 60 000 000 to lOOOOOOO of the people 
in India do not know what it is to have their 
hunger satisfied even once m the year ’ 

However the champions of British mie 
may try to deceive the people in India and 
outside India by gnilding the piU the one 
solitary fact remains true in the words of 
John Bright who said 

If a country be found possessing a most 
fertile soil and capable of beanos every variety 
of production yet notwithstanding the people 
are m a state of extreme destitution and suffering 
the chances are there is some fundamental error 
ID the government of that country 

The champions of Bax Bniannica farther 
maintain that there are still large tracts of 
fertile land in India which, when brought 
under the plough will add to the volume 
of foodstuffs and India will then be able to 
support a larger population The following 
figures from the Agricultural Statistics of 
India 1921 1922 may be quoted which tell their 
tale and may well form a basis for discussion 
on the contention of these euologists of 
British rule 


Area oy lirole'sional aurvey 

m 1021 22 606 619 000 acras 
Area accordmg to village papers 

1921 22 G6350SOOO acres. 
Area under forest 22 8o 419 000 acres. 

Area under colturable waste other than fallow 
. - 1 VI » IV . 15147X000 acsea. 

Area not avaiJabla for cultivation 
. , , 153 178 000 acres. 

Area fallow land 505o4.000 acres 

Area sown (net) 223 184 000 acres. 

Area iriiuated 47 go 0 0 acres 

Area under food crops 215o08 000 acres 

Area under commercial crops 40731 000 acres. 

From these figures it is clear that ono- 
tbud of the total area of the country is 
cultivated at all Allowing for land not 
available for cultivation either because it is 
covered with forest or by roads railways 
canals etc there is still a possibility of an 
equal area being available for cultivation 
Taking the classic assumption underlying the 
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Ricardian theory o{ rent to bo true let U9 
suppose that this additional area will >i6ld 
2/3 ol the produce yielded by an equal arci 
already under cultivation Thus “li of 760 
inillioQ tons total produce quoted above will 
bo equal to 506 million tons and deducting 
17^ million tons 1 e 7s 0 ! the total deduct 
tion '’63 million tons quoted above and oven 
as'^uming that the export of lo million tons 
will remain the same we will get tho total 
increase in production by 32 8 million tons 
le 487 million tons plus 32 8 million tons 
equal to 81 1 million tons net cereal supply 
ID India against an equal number of tons of 
her cereal requirements It is thus clear 
that India will then be able to ]ust balance 
her produce and requirements with the 
present population But what will happen 
wlen after the maximum limit of production 
has been reached and the population has 
increased which is bound to ? And then wo 
must take into account tho operation of the 
Law of Diminishing Returns the effect of 
which would be to tend to decrease the 
volume of production Thus even if we 
bnng the whole ol the area available under 
cnltiration the problem of beeping the 
numbers within the means of subsistence 
will ever remain unsolved Sir James Caird 
in hi8 Report on the condition of India 
(dated October 31 1879) said 

An exhaostiDg agncaltura and an locreasinir 
population must come to a dead lock. No jedu<y 
tion of the assessment can be more than a post- 
ponement of the inevitable catastrophe 

To this state of dead lock India is slowly 
but surely dnfhng 

What then is the solution of the popn 
lation and subsistence problem of India 
which IS a very perplexing one ? To my 
mind three things occur Firstly that the 
Indian people should adopt such practices 
as Olay give them command over birth 
control Ihis means changing certain soci^ 
customs and I think India can ill afford to 


do that as social custom and religious 
sanction haio still a bindiog forco in this 
country unparalleled olsowhoro Secondly 
Uome Rule which will bo tho panacea of all 
cconomio ills with which India is for long 
sorely alllicted A Freo India will bo better 
able to cope with such problems by enacting 
Ians to check tho export of her foodstuffs 
which go to feed other nations abroad at 
the cost of bringing starvation upon her 
own people and by making rapid strides 
towards industrial advance Thirdly 
emigration on a largo scale in countries which 
arc uot populated by anything like tho number 
we have la India will prove effectively 
useful in keeping numbers within the 
means of subsistence But tho champions 
of the White African and tho White 
Australian policy who glory in reaping the 
benefit from the penalty which is paid by 
India stand in the way They fail to 
understand in thoir own small way that 
humanity is one and that there ought to be 
an cquitablo distribution of material well 
being among men of all races and creeds 
This ought to be the aim of all human 
activity in the domain of economics. The 
business 0 ! the raco IS even more important than 
that of the government, for on that depends 
the ultimate salvation of humanity and the 
Government that does not care to aleviate 
the misery and obviate tho proverty of the 
masses toiling under its rule has no claim to 
be called civilized Considering India s 
position ID the world politics the problem 
becomes a world problem— a world menace 
too Unhappily the attention of our Indian 
leaders has been so much engrossed by 
political problems that they hare relegated 
to social and economic matters almost a 
secondary position Let tbs Indian leaders 
awake and bestir to solve this all important 
problem of population and snbsistence m 
India upon which alone bangs the question 
of life and death to India. 


WAR WITH NICARAGUA 


Bt SCOTT HEARING 


Hawaiian revolution of 1893 and 
Panama revolution of 1903 the 
United States economic interests and its 
diplomats have been specializing in the art 


of fomenting revolutions in weak countries 
where they desire to make political changes 
One very significant illustration of this policy 
comes from Nicaragua 
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United States bankers hold many Xicara- 
gnan bonds. United States timber interests 
are eqnally interested in Nicaragaan 
mahogony The U S Nary wanted a base 
on the PaciSc coast of ^icaragna. The 0 S 
OoTcrnment wanted a canal across Nicaragoa 
This combination of economic and strategic 
interests led to the establishment of a U S 
protectorate over this little country of slightly 
more than one half million inhabitants 

In 1909 ZeUya was president of Nicara* 
gna. A xeTolntion broke ont against him 
la that year ^aanced by Adolpho Diaz, who 
was employed by an American miaiog 
corporation at a salary of $ 1 OOO per year 
Diaz advanced $600000 in support of his 
revolntionary cause 

Zelaya was driven ont of Kicaragna and a 
SQccessor elected Still the United States 
coaUnned to support the tevolutiomsts The 
Kicaragnan Government protested officially 
to the United States, bnt Washington com- 
pelled l^icaragna to allow American ships 
carrying arms and maoitions for the rebels 
to pass the blockade which the Nicaraguan 
GoTemmeot bad set np. 

Nicaragua’s troopsi lo August 1910 sur- 
rounded the rebels and attempted to destroy 
them in Blnefields. The U S fleet landed 
manuea and checked the goverumeot 
campaign 

In October, 1910, the United States State 
Department sent an agent to Nicaragua who 
arranged for loan for American bankers to 
be secured through a enstoms lien During 
the same month the leader of the revolntioo, 
aboard an Amencan warship agreed to 
negotiate the Idan as soon as they came into 
power With the assistance of the United 
States the revolntionists were successful 
Estrade was elected president and Diaz vice- 
president Within three weeks this govern- 
ment was recognized by the United Stales 
State department The tenns of agreement 
between the Estrade and U S officios were 
subsequently made public and tamed tbe 
Nicaragnan masses against the conservative 
Estrade government 

Daring 1911 the National Assembly of 
iNicaragna adopted a constitution aimed to 
prevent foreign loans This constitufjon was 
opposed by the U S State department After 
its adoption President Estrade dissolved the 
Assembly, bnt the conntr) was against him 
an*' he was compelled to resign, leaving Diaz 
as acting president 

ihe Diaz government was not mote 


popular than the Estrade li%d been The 
United States minister wired to Washington 
The Assembly will conhrm Diaz in the 
presidency according to any one of the 
plans which the State department may 
indicate A war vessel is necessary for 
moral effect” On Jlay 2 j, 1912, ha wired 
that a war-vessel should be provided 'at 
least until the loan has been put through” 
Meanwhile representatives of tbe Diaz 
government in Washington signed a series of 
agreements under which certain New York 
hankers made a loan to Nicaragua and the 
Slate department appointing a enstoms 
collector who bad the conSdence of tbe 
New York bankers These measures made 
Uiaz so unpopular that m July, 1912, the 
coontiy rose in revolt against him The 
State department sentm 412 U. S marinos 

and notified tbe U S Minister that 

'the Amencan bankers who have made 

investments m relation to railroads and 

steamships m Nicaragua have asked for 
protection ’ This 'protection” included 
eight war vessels and 2725 sailors and 
manoes. Mauagoa was bombarded, and the 
OS forces took part in several land engage- 
ments against tbe revolntionists The leader 
of the revolntionists fioally surrendered 
and was exiled to Panama on board a U S 
warship 


Tbe expenses of this revelation fed Dioz 
to apply for another loan which was made 
iD 1913, with railroad and bank property 
pledged as collateral In 1923, also, a 
treaty was drawn up with Nicaragua provid- 
ing for the construction of a canal, for the 
OS control of the Corn Islands and for a 
US naval base on the Qnlf of Fonseca 


After 1913 the conservatives remained 
m power for more than a decade US 
marines were kept in Nicaragua from 1912 
until 2925 In 1924, a Liberal candidate 
was elected to office and the next year U S 
Marines withdrawn, the conservatives under 
Chamorro, defeated candidate m the presi- 
dential election, engineered a revolt which 
restored them to power In May, 1926 
the Liberals captured Bluefields and set up 
an opposition government Immediately 
US luariDes were landed at the port of 
Bluefields, it was declared a “neutral zone, ’ 
and oltoatsly this policy was followed 
by the D S. oOicnls to Ibe poiot where each 
importaat oentet of liberal inlluenoo was 
noulralized under tho conlrol of Amencan 
marines 
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^evertheless, id spite of all discoatage- 
raents the Liberals continued to win — 
perhaps, as Diaz claims, because of the 
support which they were receiving from 
Mexico— peihap«, as the Liberals claim, 
because of the support which they received 
from the masses of Nicaraguan citizens 
Be that as it may, the D S State department, 
in pursuit of American economic and 
diplomatic interests, recognized Diaz , 
provided marines for his protection , appoint- 
ed a collector of customs for him , denoun 
ced his opponent as a Bolshevik instructed 
the American raahogonj companies to pay 
taxes to Diaz rather than to the Liberals 
and finally, on January 6 1926 ordered to 
Nicaraguan waters new naval units which 
provided the American admiral in charge 
with 15 war vessels and 2 000 landing troops 
Replying to attacks from opposition 
Senators, the State department announced 
that this was not intervention but merely 
tbe protection of American interests How- 
ever, on January 10 in a special message 
to Congress, President Coolidge made very 
cleat the policy that the United States 


Qcvemment would follow ‘If the revolution 
continues American investments and business 
interests will be very seriously affected, if 
not destroyed The currency, which is now 
at par, will be inflated the proprietary 
rights of the United States in the Nicaraguan 
Canal route places us m a position of 
peculiar responsibility I am sure it is not 
the desire of the United States to ,ioterveDe 
ID the internal affairs of Nicaragua Never- 
theless it must be said, we have a very 
definite and special interest m the main- 
tenance of order and good Government in 
Nicaragua at the present time It has always 
been and remains the policy of the United 
States in such circumstances to take the 
steps that may be necessary for tbe preser- 
vation and protection of the lives, the 
property and the interests of its citizens and 
of this Government itself” 

This IS, in effect a declaration of war on 
tbe Sacasa Liberals who will be fonght by 
tbe military units of tbe United States just 
as tbe Liberal revolutionaries of 1912 were 
foogbt, until tbe Conservatives are again 
thoroughly established m power 


TBE BAKULE-INSTITUTE AT FBAGUE 

Bt PROFESSOR M WINTERNITZ 


D irector Bdkule of Prague (Czechoslovakia) 
IS tbe most remarkable educationaiist I 
have ever come across He is indeed an 
educational geniuo In 1897 be began his 
career as a village schoolmaster As bo bad 
hi3 own ideas about education be could not 
help coming into constant contiict with the 
school authorities Like his great contemporary 
ID India, Rabindranath Tagore he claimed 
fretihm for ihc child and was convinced 
that the cbildien bad to learn more from life 
itself and from the book of rjc/iirr, than from 
ichool books. Ills leading idea was that 
phildten must ieorn by experience, not 
by being talked to As he says 



Loie and devotion on the one hand, and 
art on the other, are tbe chief instruments of 
education for Director Bakule He is the 
greatest master in the art of deicloptng all the 
cTcatnepouers tn the chid He has made 
hi8 boys drawers, painters, wood cutters, 
carpenters, builders, musician':, and writers 
and taught them those and other arts of 
which bo himself had only a faint idea— 
simply by finding out the faculties which are 
hidden m the ipdividnal child, and developing 
them to the highest possible degree That is 
to say, ho inspires lus children with such 
enthusiasm and energy, and makes them 
enjoy Uieir wort so much, that they them- 
selves develop every faculty (hat may bo m 


In 1913 a prominent 
at Ibo Czech University 
tbo idea of founding an 


professor of surgeri 
cf Prague conceived 
1 institution for the 
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pdacation ol crippled childreo, and he 
appomled Bakule as teacher This was 
Baknle’s great opportunity He searched and 
searched, and gradually found, the ways to 
malwe those poorest of tho poor, boys without 
arms, without feet, or with maimed hmbs, 
happy and useful members of society He 
began by showing them what life is, real life 
Human life means social life, means co opera 
tion, linng and working together Thus tho 
first thing he did was, to form the«6 poor 
little creatures into a society a society of 
little ones, but a real society And they 
soon found out by themselves that being a 
member of a society involres duties to be 
fulfilled They had to learn to work And 
he taught them to work — those who had no 
hands, to work with their feet, and those who 
had neither, to work with their brains and 
with what remnants of limbs a cruel fate bad 
left them He did not care about tbeir 
learning to write or to read (at which of 
course, the school authorities were greatly 
annoyed) but he waited until life itself 
would make them wuh to learn these things 
And the boys did learn wntiog as soon as 
they began to feel a desire to write to tbeir 
mothera or sisters and soon enough they 
learned reading when once a desire arose 
m them of making themselves acquainted 
mth the oontenta of books 

Bakule'a experiences during and immedi 
ately after the war read like the most 
thrilling novel One of the first results of 
the war was an ever increasing number of 
invalids. There was new work for Bakule 
in a school for war cripples He worked 
hard, bat as he always cared more for tho 
poor children than for the bureaucracv and 
its roles, difficulties arose And after si\ 
years of most useful work he had to leave 
his place of activity Now a strange thing 
happened The little band of crippled pupils 
declared their solidarity with their master 
They decided not to leave him but to go 
with him and help him to build a new 
institution in which he could carry on bis 
edncational work, free from all shackles of 
bureaucratic narrow mindedness There were 
eleven boys and one girl who without a 
penny in their pockets and without any 
resources other thin their courage and energy 
were resolved to follow their ms'ter and 
earn Uieir livelihood by their own efforts m 
order to prove that their teachers method 
was good For some time they declined to 
accept any financial help offered to them 


even by the President of the Republic and 
by a rich countryman of theirs living la 
Amenca. They wanted to prove to the 
public that their teacher, the rebel”, as ho 
.was called was right, that they the poor 
cripples, had learned to work, and were able 
to keep themselves by their o vn labour This 
proof was given under the most difficult 
circumstacces It is true, they had no homo 
and wandered about like vagabouds from 
village to village , but m tho oveniugs 
Babule himself gave lectures and the boys 
earned what they needed by wood cutting, 
painting and other work of tbeir hands or 
Uet as far as they had any 

At last help came from an unexpected 
quarter Children of the American Red 
Cr(j:.s had collected a sum of money for a 
children s camp in the Tatra mountains .u 
Slovakia There the Bakule children were 
invited ID the summer of 1919 Miss 

Harrison, the leader of the camp, was struck 
with the achievements of these crippled 
chtldreo and promised to tell the American 
children about them and to send them help- 
help not for themselves but for social uork 
aiiioiiy the children of the poor For this 
was the idea and the aim of the 'Bakule 
Commamty. ’ as it was called to found an 
institution ID which poor children from the 
streets should hod a home and be educated 
according to the principles of freedom and 
good will in the spirit of master Bakule 
A hard winter came after the beautiful 
summer m the Tatra the littl** band had 
to work bard onongh to make both ends 
meet, they suffered from hunger and cold, 
and bad no home Tet they never lost their 
good humour, their courage and their self* 
conbdence But Miss Harnsou was true to 
her promi'O A gift of 2000 dollars came 
from The American Red Cross children, and 
soon also a price of 25,000 dollars Now 
after they had actually proved that they had 
been able to beep themselves, they no longer 
refnsed to accept^ gifts the less so as they 
wanted to use the'se gifts not for themselves 
but lor work of social service for tho‘‘SaA 2 //e- 
Inshtute ' that was to be founded 

l&is Bakule Institute ’ is now one of the 
most remarkable educational institutions in 
Prague and, indeed, m the world In one of 
the suburb^ of Prague there stands a house 
not very large, with a garden Here’ 
Director Bakule lives and works with his 
children like a happy family Any boys and 
girls from tho streets come, as they hte 
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and join tbe little band of workers to work 
and to learn with them Now there are not 
only crippled children, but also healthy boys 
and g tl'’, and they come of their own sweet 
will, to learn to work and to find pleasnro in • 
work But no, it is not only work that 
awaits them in Bakule’s home After the 
day’s woib the boys and girls gather in the 
kitchen, which has to serve as a hall and 
learn to snig And this is one of the greatest 
marvels of Bakule’s educational ark Here 
are boys and girls from the street, street- 
urchins, proletarian children, no selection of 
good voices or of specially gifted young folk, 
and here is Bakule himself who tells us that 
he knowa no more of music than any village 
school master wonld and yet he has formed 
and trained a band of singers, a chorus, whose 
songs not only have won the hearts of the 
people 10 many countries, but are also 
admired by some of the firstmusicalauthonties 
for their wonderful harmonical and rhythmical 
evactness and their expression of feeling 
Even without knowing the Czech language, 
one <s moved to tears, whenever one bears 
the Bakule-Chorus” sing such folk songs as 
that of the orphan child on the grave of its 
mother The ‘ Bakule concerts” are now well- 
known and highly appreciated not only m 
Czechoslovakia, bat also in America, wbero 
Bakule with his children had been invited 
in 1023 and had a most enthusiastic recep- 
tion In 1923 he and bis chorus attended 
the third International Conference of the 
New Education Fellowship at Heidelberg 
(Germany), where both Bakule’s lecture on 
his work and the songs of the “Bakule- 
Chorus ’ aroused the'greatest enthusiasm When 
Director Bakule returned from Heidelberg, 
1 asked him to repeat his lecture m our 
German Ethical Society at Prague He 
kindly did so His lectnre bad been trans- 
lated from hi3 mother tongue Czech into 
German, and ho himself read it, without 
knowing the German language, as well as be 
could Yet it was astonishing what a deep 
impression this lecture, m which bo told us 


of his educational work and ideas, made 
upon alt his heaters Nobody thought of 
the language, but everybody listened only to 
itliat be said without canng how he 
said it 

When Rabindranath Tagore came to 

Prague lu October last year (1926) I suggest- 
ed to him, on the very first day of our happy 
puoardarsana, a visit to the ‘ BakuIe-Institute’V 
as I knew it would interest him more than 
anything else in this town For there is a 
wonderful agreement between the educational 
ideals of the Poet and those of Bakule There 
was only one afternoon on which this visit 
could Hke place, as Director Bakule had to 
leave Prague for a visit to Denmark the 
day after The Poet was greatly impressed 
with what he saw at the Bakule Institute, 
and both the director and his children 
were extremely happy and proud of having 
the great Indian Poet in their midst And 
they were immensely delighted, when the 
Poet said a few kind words, which were 
translated to the children, inviting them to 
come to Santmiketan Director Bakule said 
that it was not at all impossible that they 
would some day avail themselves of this 
kind invitation For the “Bakule Chorus” 
actually plans a journey round the world 
Last year they gave numerous concerts in 
Copenhagen and in the whole of Denmark. 
This year they will come to Switzerland 
to be present at the fourth Conference of 
tbe New Education Fellowship at Locarno 
All this travelling about to different countries 
of tbe world has a definite and noble 
purpose By their songs these little 

children of Czechoslovakia wish to win the 
hearts, and have already won the hearts, of 
the children and of the people of foreign 
countries they wish to demonstrate that 
we are all brothers and sisters, whatever 
our country, nationality, language, or religion 
may be Thus Director Bakule is not only a 
pioneer of a great educational movement, 
but also a worker for peace and good-will 
among the nations of the world 





THE SILVER JUBILEE OF THE MAHARAJAH OF MYSORE 

Br PRO?BbSOR P SBSHADRr m a 


T O day IS the Silver Jabilee ol His H gb 
cess The Maharajah S r Knsbnaraja 
AVadiyar Bahador G C S I of Mysore 
an event which is being celebrated with 
great enthusiasm not merely by h s subjects, 
bnt also by b s numerons adm rers ooUide 
the stato His Excellency the “V icexoy paid a 
well deserved tribute to the peaceful and 
progressive adm nistration of His Highness 
on the occasion of bis recent vis t to the 
state and test Bed to its appreciat on by 
the British Government by the graceful 
announcement ol tbe perpetaal rem sion of 
the large sum of tea and a ball lakhs of 
rupees from the annual subsidy of the state 
ft IS pleasant to see an Tod an stato 
keeping itself abreast of the developments 
of modern goveioment and ach eviog re»ult» 
worthy in many respects of compar son with 
British Ind a 

Born on the 4tb June ISSl H ^ H ghness 
bad the m sfortuoe to lose bis father 
Maharajah Sir Chamarajendra Wadiyar 
Bahadur as a mere boy of ten vhen the 
state came under a Council of Regency 
with Her H ghness the Dowager Mabaraoi 
at its head an arrangement which continued 
for a period of seven years from February 
18du to August 1902 His H gboess was 
invested with full powers by H « Excellency 
Lord Curzon in AugUat 1902 and it will 
be conceded by all that His H ghness has 
amply fulfilled the high expectations enter 
tamed of him and has given an account of 
himself as an administrator ot ivbicb any 
ruler in India to day may be proud 

It IS trne that His Highness started w lb 
many advantages with some of the best 
traditions of good adm n stration wh cb any 
state may possess. For tbe long period of 
fifty years, from 1S31 to 18S1 the 
state was administered by tbe Bril sb 
Commission which has left numerous memo- 
rials of good government all over the state 
to-day It must however be recognised at 
the same time that the good tradit ons have 
been ma ntained nn mpaired and even im 
proved upon in many respects by Sr 
Krishnaraja Wadiyar With an enl gbtened 

34Vt— 3 


appreciation ol Ibe responsibilities ol a ruler 
intense devotion to work and a respect for 



llahara ah b r Knshnarau ^Vad yar 
Bahadur G C S L of Mysore 


constitutional forms 
unosual w tb Ind an 


of government rather 
states he has guided 
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the adaimistratioQ with great ability and 
success His work as ruler has always been 
the primary concern of His Highness and he 
has never swerved from the path in pursuit 
of pleasure a compli nent which cannot be 
paid to many Indian rulera to day To those 
familiar with the conditions of the adraiuis 
tntiou of the average Indian state it is a 
relii.f to enter into Mysore and realise the 
enormous extent to which it represents an 
improvement on the type 

Among the numerous features of good 
administration in the state during the last 
twenty five yeata special reference must be 
made to the steady development of its indus 
trial re ources and the provision of great 
engineering facilities for progress The 
Sivasamudram Electric Wori s represent one 
of the large t Engineering concerns in Asia 
for the harnessing of a waterfall to produce 
power The Eannarabady Reservoir — called 
appr priately the Lrishnaraja Sagara after 
His Highness— IS again another gigantic 
scheme of water storage cf great economic 
value to the state Tho Bhadravati Iron 
Works are only second in magnitude to the 
Tata Works atJaushedpuc and promise to 
serve the state in an effective manner in the 
coming years By means of special Economic 
Conferences and surveys and directions by 
the authorities several new industries have 
sprung up and progressed la the slate The 
silk and sandal wood industries of tbe state 
have already acquired a reputation for 
themselves and have helped the economic 
progress of the state 

Ihe admirable progress of the state n not 
less evident in other departments Special 
attention has been paid to Bluca 
tion and besides a University of its own it 
can now boast of a well ordered and ever 


progressive system of educational develop 
meat Its judcial administration has main 
tamed the highest ideals of integrity and not 
a whisper has been heard against its civil 
or criminal courts of justice The people 
have shared gradually in the work of govern 
meat by the introduction of representative 
institutiOQS corresponding to those m British 
India Besides the popular institutions in 
charge of local government, it has a large 
reptesentativa assembly where the people- 
come forward with their grievances before 
the state and a legislative council whose 
share in the government is growing more- 
and more real Above all the state has 
built up a regular civil service independent 
of the personal caprices of the ruler (as is 
unfortunately not the case lu many Indian 
states) guided by ministers enjoying con 
siderable freedom It is no wonder lu 
these circumstances that Mysore has enjoyed 
tbe services of some of the ablest Indian 
officers of these decades Sic K Seshadri 
Sir M Vishwesbarayya and Sir Albion 
Baonerjee to mention some of the most 
prominent of them 

While felicitating His Highness on the 
occasion of bis Silver Jubilee one cannot 
h4p drawing attention to his esoellent 
example for the emulation of his compeers 
lu the Indian states If every one o* them 
rendered as good an account of himself as 
a ruler as Hts Highness Sir Knshnarijs 
Wadiyir of Mysore they would not only be 
confornog lasting benefits on their subjects 
but also solving automatically the problem 
of the states which is agitating the minds of 
all interested in the future well being and 
progress of India 

8th August 1927 


BEGINNINGS OF OLD HINDI 


B\ K. P JAYASWAE 


R AI Ilira Lil Ba ladur the premier scholar 
of Oio Central Province^! who has had 
to his credit elucidation of tho history 
pogra'ihy and ethnology of his Province 
i, \ a “ow field of 

rc earch By his Gitalor; le of ^tslnt an 2 
I> lUtt Minuscnpls in the Central Pioiouca 


(Oovernra“nt Press hagpur 19'>e} wherein 
SlSo band written books have been noticed 
tho learned scholar has given us authentic 
information from Jam manuscripts which 
may be described as the real hutory of old 
Hindi now available for the first time 

Mr Hira Lil has dealt with tho Prakrit- 
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MSS m BoUces* Nos. G922 to &1S5 pp C20 lo 
Tlo, with extract covennx pp 717 to 7C8. 
T1 Q oldest IS dated ^ lUatna Samrat 1415, 
the exact date corte->pondiDg to the Oth June, 
13oU 1 C The actual dates of authors coxer 
ccatuncs from tho 1st to the 17th of tin) 
Chnstian era 

In the Prakrit \oIumcs composed m the 
tenth century A C we sec Hindi eacrfring in 
its earliest form New rerses odVdowd 
to Prakrit literature but known to Hindi and 
to Hindi exclasirely are emplojcd and 
verses are rhymed — a feature a;;ain unknown 
to Prakrit. A featnre more iinporiaat than 
theso IS the adoption of grammatical forms 
which IS a clean breaking away from Prakrit 
Tho vocabularies are still mainly Prakrit or 
Prakritic with an introduction of new Jr t 
word* but tho grammar is csse&tiaU> tho 
grammar of Hindi or old Hindi Thi-> I shall 
illustrate below 

DnaSi-vv (Nos GOOo-7013, Sf 7371 
73, 7478 703 j) who has composed ail his 
works except one in Prakrit lived aboot 
Nikrama Samvat 090-933 A C according to 
tho date gnea in his Darsnua 'ora Mr Ilira 
r.>al With his usual accuracy familiar to 
Indian cptgraphisU discuses the date of tho 
author in tho l/itmluchon to tho Catalogue 
at pp \IMI XIMII Hts 5r<2iaAaf//ara (noUco 
No 793o) of which tho raanoscripl is the 
library of tho Sena gana lama Temple at 
Karanja in tho District of kkola Ecrar is a 
work in 2o0 dolia couplets Ho was tho 
Erst Jain author to produce a religious work 
in dohas. Mr Hira Lai has quoted from 
another woik of tbo same author two 
stanzas which say that this other work 
'(Nayacbakrab was first composed by 
Deva Lena m dohas but when ho read it to 
Sobhankara tbo cntio laughed and said that 
the dohas did not suit tbo subject matter aud 
advised gahahamlhcna tain Uaiiaha say it, 
''AVA vs 4t* jpAVm Vikm ’wVA VKwwa 

Prakrit) metro 3Ia ilfa Dhavala tho pupil 
turned that book into gatha stanzas But 
Deva Sena who evidently wroto for tho Jam 
public ate timo when Prakrit lad become a 
dead language preferred the dohas and stuck 
to them in bis Sraia! achara This reminds ns 
of the objection raised in tbo time of the 
Buddha to his preachings being in tho verna' 
-cular of thetimo and tho suggestion that they 
should be put in tho lauguagoof tbo chhanfla$ 
that 13 Vedic or Upanishadic Sanskrit. Tho 
proposal was of course rejected bj tho great 
teacher as it would have defeated tho very 


object of tho Muster who wanted to speak 
to tho populace The objection is such as 
would bo raided again and again with the march 
'•f language. It was raised in our time when 
Pandit bndhara Pathak and Eabu JIaithili 
Saran Gupta started writing Hindi pcctr> in 
spoken Hindi instead of the archuio Vraja 
Ebasha. Tho e who care tiiat their composition 
should reach and become popular, with tho 
populace and bo not confined to tho learned 
feu, will giro up tho shackles of classics 
cast olT tbo artiticialit} of learncdness, and 
appear m liomelj intimate laoguago of the 
pobiia Deva scua did iL 

Mr llira I..al has put us under obligation 
by giving extracts from the aravakachara (pp 
701 J) 1 give hero a few lints from them 
sifn 

(iinfti i 

vrav ««r^ 
r«it ariTJ Wvi u 

Hero tho only Prakrit nlhakh is in tlio 
tbo Ia^t word which is metric causa 
u awe'll 

a? ?ftfT 5;is HIT I 
n nq 
Twg H WW II 

wrnr 

wT.fua vs fotufa 1 
•a fvw-anw vuftuT 
«T *1^ wfrai un I 

« W I 

Tbo next specimen of tho proto typo of 
old Hindi wo get from tho famous Ptsnpa- 
piNTx tho rolumious Digambara author 
Ills dato IS fixed by tbo Eai Bahadur with 
reference to inscriptions and historical events 
\t) krtj aWtik S-i't.'ivai '/tfHb \ C 

In about 30 years wo Had tbo vernacular 
conquetiog His cpio works on subjects 

which every Jain must know and bear re 
citations 00 — -his JJi /’/<ran<i and Utlara- 
I’lirana his Clantas or biographies’ aro all 
written in vernacular I’ushpadanta employs 
Chau pat so well known to us from Jayasi 
and luhi Da«a Samples of his language aro 
V ».WT wiav fvfu T(ir\x \ 

VVWVJT •gGo ^TST II 
3V ViVlU 

Of^vilW %rWTV|« 
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SniCHANDA who Oounsbed about 9J6A C 
adopts veruacular not only la various 
vernacular metres (some of which have now 
become extinct) but also in Sanskrit metres 
like Vamsastha 

g I 

ii 

nfgff ij^r liquid i 
Tprtt u iji} II 

An example of an extinct metre is 
ii ii 

^ r< 11 II 

[^’?r3siT‘i ^ ] 

Dobadaum metre 

The Yamsastha verses of this author remind 
us of the present day leading poet of Nepal 
who has given a modern literature to h s 
country using Sanskrit metres 

Du^NAiALA lived m the eleveuth century 
Sir Uiralal points out that Dr Jocobi has 
edited his Bhaix^hya dalta Charita recently 
Lnfotlunately this is not yet available to 
me Dhanapala uses the Hindi metre soratha 
and begins bis work with a soratha. From 
his Srii<opaiic/wm» iaiha extracts have been 
given pp 7o2 6; We had him using Cbaupai 
as his mam metre 

Tj jBrt; I 

U tiU fivi H 

Yoi.\onAM)nA ilvsi (I2th century) has 
doha as the pre'ailing metre in bis Ybgasaia, 
and occasionally soratbas and Chau pais 

M’S?: aiK »nrw^ 

^ I 

^13 ^13 ^ q 3TII 

We are thankful to ilr Hira Lai for 
putliDg before us the connecting link between 
Iho Chand Bardai Jayjsi epoch, and lUja- 
bikhata We also congratulate the C P 
Oovernraent on this production which (ells 
us that even their territory whidj was 
behoved to bo devoid of literacy treasures 
bas so much now knowledge m store for ns. 

I would hero sjuad one note of disagree' 
roent with the learned hiitonan He say» that 
<io/ja may bo regarded as ' lo hate come into 
»jc obonl 3,7 AD.' ip tmij) I rcspcclfally 
ui er Doha must have been well established 


933 AC Then Devasena thought itr 
advisable to adopt it But evidently its field 
had been secular, or at any rate non Jama. 
It was introduced for the first time in Jama 
religious literature by Devasena (933 AC),, 
but it must have already existed for some 
centuries and would have been widely 
popular 

Tae question arises when did this language' 
which bad cast off inflexion and declension 
come into existence ? The Prakrit gramtoa- 
rians ignore this new variety of language They" 
take notice up to Avabhavisa — a technicH 
term employed by them to denote an inter- 
mediary or transitional Prakrit But the- 
examples given by Bai Bahadur Hira Lai 
do not answer the Apabhramsa characteristics 
so much as they display old Hindi features.. 
\Ye know from, the later language, that is 
Old Hiodi. that the language brought to 
light IS clearly to be identified as the mother 
of Old Hindi What then is the term for 
it ^ The answer is given by Narada the law- 
giver 

u ; mwa sTW i; 


Narada cited m the Tiramitrodaya p 72: 
(Calcutta, 1876), see also Jolly, Sacred Books 
of the East Narada and Bnbaspati’ p 260 
The Preceptor (or Teacher) was to give 
instruction to his pupils through Sanskrit 
Prakrit and Desa hhaslia The last one means- 
‘the spoken language of the country’ There 
was thus desB bhasJia distinct from Prakrit 
Apabhramsa was included in Prakrit Desa- 
bbasba was something besides Prakrit cum- 
Apabhramsa and not identical with them 
Desa bJtasha was thus the term for verna- 
cular It 13 probably this language which is- 
implied by Prakirt Qrammarians in their 
term dcst tor certain class of words which 
are not banslnt and Prakrit Our examples, 
having metres which are not bansWritic or 
Prakritic and having a grammar qnito distinct 
from ibetn is the deaa bhasha ot Narada It 
IS a jusufiable mfereaco from the verso of 
Narada that when that direction was laid 
Prakrit bad ceased to bo a spoken language 
The vetoaoolats would thus havo arisen in 
or about tho Gupta period 

Tho known faithfulness of the religious 
scribes of tho Jamas eosuros the presotvation 
of tho original texts. Prim* facio the texts- 
as wo hod them havo to be taken to ro- 
pTBseot tho ascertamed periods of their authors. 



CANADA CELEBRATES DIA510ND JUBILEE 

SUDHINDRA BOSE. PuD 

Leclmer in Political Science Stale Unaosiiy of loiia 


C ANADA celebrated sixty years o! its 
□atiocal existence on the first three 
days of July Just as the people of 
the United btates celebrated this neeL the 
151st anniretsaiy of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, so the Canadians held tbo diarjoud 
jnbilee of the confederation of united pro- 
vince^ The Canadian celebration was on a 
scale ncrer before attempted in that couotrv 
The two notablo achierementa lo llie 
brief Canadian life hare been the wioniog 
of responsible gorerniaent and tho establish 
meat of a federal system 'Mda by «ido »ith 
this political development has been a steady 
gionth of sericulture, luanufactunog con 
merce, mining and luiuberioe fectioically 
it may yet lack some parts of an lodepeo 
dent national outfit but Canada to all 
intents and purposes is a free country under 
tU own steam ratber than an Logtish colony 
under tho hoof of tbo London goveromeut 
Canada from 1&07 to 1927 bis made a record 
of marvellous progress. 

Canada did not always have a national 
consciousness. It is a modem phenomenon 
Tho Canadian population is a mongrel breed 
of many races in which the English and the 
hrench predominate Although tbo idea of 
a Canadian uaLon bad spread amongst tbo 
peoples of Canada even before IbuT when 
the confederatiou took place, some of the 
leading provincial politicians were ucrelentioj, 
antagonists of a federation 

The oppoaitiou to the unioa was specially 
strong lu tho maritime provinces. Tbo 
autv confedeiaUon senliment is well indicated 
by tho exprcs&ed opinions of the majority 
of the newspapers in that section of the 
country. Berhaps the fuUowiog from tbo 
llahiax Cih cji of June JIs^ lSb7, wiU 
give sumo idea of tho strength of this 
st.atimcnt 

“The Canadian government has already before 
Uo ContederaLon \ct comes uto force assumed 
ihe gOT,rnm<nt of Nova Scotia and New Uruos 
wick and has ted an order in-conncil arpoiotms 
the first day of July a nauosal ho iday Vhion..lioac 
t le Domimoa and ouaj order mg the Toluuteer 


forces of the four province* to turn out in their 
respective districts and celebrate the da> by a- 
review flrng of salutes and other moles of 
reioicmg The order also prondLS that all 
Toiimteers who turn out shall receive one days 
pay 

We doubt if even this ma„mriceat reward 
thus k<-nerousty otrc.reil will loduvo all volunteers- 
m Nova S otia to observe the da^ m tho manner 
prcsont».d or prevent chose who do obej the 
-omiDaod of the r olQcers from fediog a hrob of 
shame as they hro a /r » da ;cije over the grave 
o! il eit country s freevlom 

One of the relcious wcekles suggests that 
divine service should be held lo ail the churchei 
and that tbo dav should bo observed as one of 
thanksgiving ll> all means ojko tbo churches 
not however for ifiaok^givipg and rejoiciog but 
(ortho more appropriate secvuxsof humiliation 
and prayer let every tlv in tho country ilcut 
at baft mast, and let the da> Ik) observed a» an 
occasion of lainepiation and mouramg over the 
tost liberties of iobapp> Nova h>coti& 

These extracts show how bitterly the 
opposition viewed the outcome Thero was 
much weeping and gnashing of teeth There 
were among the irreconcilables days of 
fasting and lamentation 

It was such a hot fight tho anti confeder- 
ate group waged that vl is now dilhcult lo 
visualize It Among the confederation s 
bitterest entmy none was more vehement 
than Mr Joseph ifowp a native of Nova 
bcotia and reputed to be Canadas foremost 
orator of the lime, \oiciag hu prefeteaco 
to be known as a British subject rather 
than a Canadian citizen, the loyalist Joo 
Howe burst forth 


\\e(<elons lo a great Coafederacj now— the- 
Bntish L npire. I am a lintish subject, and for 
mo that term includes free trado and common 
lolcTvst With fifty provinces two buudfeit and 
fifty millions of people forming an empire too 
grand and loo extensivo for ordinary imaginat n 
Lanada. u e are told h.a» invented a new 13- 
la ely. 1 suppose with the inenub B beaver upoa 
It. gnawing fiimselt of a mapp'e tree \enly -v\e- 
sliou a be inferior animals, and our fur not worth 
much It we were to gnaw ourselves oil the -real 
treo wfiose tap roots are m ifie British Island*— 
whose hmhs stretch far and wide over the 
univtr^e— benealfi whose majestic shades are at 
coco diOiitr and repose. Bom 'or the universe 
as every Bniisfi subject is. I cannot narrow rar 
mind to a<xtrt the great privileges prepared 'or uL 
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Nobod\ can accuse me of bla'phcmj for 
(£rfain!y the conslituticn we are asked to «C€pt is 
unlike arij thins m heaven or earth or under the 
earth The Confederacy is neither an empire a 
II onarchy nor a republic. It is to he a nation 
■without an army or navy— ■wilhout a Kinj? or 
President or forego office — with no capital but 
debts clubled together and a frontier of four 
thousand miles 

Tbit was what Joe Howe ''aid in Canada 
some SIX Y \ears ago An Ind an in reading 
Joes lagubnus oration might think that it 
was delivered by some <nper loyalist of 
T dia of today The minds of the ultra 
Iovalist« both in India and in Canada 
strangely enough run on the «ame track 

The majority of the Canadian people 
however soon perceived that those who are 
opposed to the union were moved by petty 


passed the British North American Act, 
providing federation of all British North 
American provinces ratifying It made 
Canada the first of the British pesses^ions 
to attain autonomy The Act created central 
government of a royally appointed Governor 
General a Senate of 78 appointed life mem 
bers a Hou=o of Commons of elected mem 
bers apportioned to population and a Cabinet 
responsible to the House of Commons Each 
prorinco was to have a Lieutenant Governor, 
a legislature and i re'^ponsible ministry 

Specified local powers were assigned to 
provincial governments while the general 
and residuary powers were entrusted to 
Dominion Parliament at Ottawa In short, 
Canada became a full self governing entity 
within the British empire 


jealousies and rivalries and were seeking 
their own local selfish aims To the alter of 
the united nation must be sacrificed the 
local and provincial interests The fathers 
of confederation sought therefore to csta 
bhsh national institutions capable of handling 
national affairs common to all tho colonies 
“Many of them believed that federation 
would be tbe mam factor m building up a 
Canadian national sentiment writes H 
Duncan Hall m his book The Bnitsh 

Commonuealth of }saUons a coosciou«Dess 
of unity springing from the fact of high 
purposes pursued in common and a wider 
loyalty binding together each to each Nova 
Scotian French Canadian and United Empire 
Loyalist They saw too that only by 
creating a Canadian state exercising all tbe 
powers of a state could the inhabitants of 
tbe Colonies in Canada be given a sufficient 
ly wide field of action and of responsibility 
to enable them to raise themselves above 
dependence and to the level of human 
dignity reached by say the citizens of the 
TJnited States or of the United Kingdom 
Nationalism thus meant the end of colonial 
ism But it did not necessarily mean tbe 
formal severance of the connection with tbe 
ilother Country That connection as all 
parties agreed should bo strengthened rather 
than weakentd but the tnoie fat sighted 
leaders realized that it could not 'afely be 
strengthened unless it were rebuilt upon a 
new basis — that of free co operation between 
virtually independent states. 

Finally delegates from various provinces 
met at (Jnebeck in 16G4 and adopted 72 rcso 
lotions presenting a plan for federation Then 
in 1867 the British Imperial Parliament 


One of tho strangest members of the 
Bntish empire in tbe New World is New 
foundland It is an island separated from 
Canada by a narrow strait This island is 
smaller than England but larger tliaa Ireland 
Newfoundland the oldest settled territory 
on tbe Canadian side is independent of the 
Dominion Newfoundland has a government 
and a written constitution of its own 

At the time of the confederation New 
foundland held aloof Since then there has 
been considerable discussion of uniting with 
Canada but tbe union has never taken place 
Professor Robinson m his DcielopmeJit of 
tbe Bnitsh Empire tells us that la 1894 
when Newfoundland was confronted with a 
crushing financial disaster it sought to join 
tbe Dominion Canada however was un 
willing to assume Newfoundlands debt of 
foity eight tnilhoQ rupees Ik is probable that 
Newfoundland whose chief feature of life is 
tho industry of fishing would continue to 
live alone — outside the Dominion With the 
exception of Newfoundland the Dominion of 
Canada is inclusive of all the varied life of 
tho nation from one sea coast to another 
Unlike India Canada is not a subordinate 
member of his majesty s government There 
IS still tbe British appointed governor general 
but he IS no longer the representative of the 
British cabinet He is more of a social 
ornament than a political power If he 
should forget this at any time God help him* 
Since the new imperial shake up it has been 
decided that henceforth communications are 
not to bo through the Governor General but 
directly from Cabinet to Cabinet A self 
govemiug member of the empire Canada i® 
master of its own destiny It is subject to 
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great seventy — nnd even with rutblessoess 
hundreds and hundreds olhatedLoava^isls and 
Tones across the border to Halifax The city of 
Halifax came to bo known as the lofatoons 
head quarters of traitors and enemies of 
hberty Today the past seems to have been 
wiped out, and a complete understanding 
exists between Americans and Canadians 

Everything points to a coming time of 
tiia! for the nation and the empire 
remarked Dean Inge of London the other 
day ID one of his jeremiads Like every 
T ry Englishman of his class, the gloomy 
Dean believes that the large populations of 
tl e Bnti'h empire should remain in 
subjection forever Theirs is but the duty 
to bow down in humility and contribute 


doancial and— in war times— military support 
Tho Reverend Doctor William Ralph Inga 
IS a specialist in imperialism celestial and 
temporal Independence is barbarism If it 
IS then some three million Americans turned 
crude barbarians 151 years ago and their 
descendants are now enjoing the splendid 
savago state The fact is that it is as hard 
for a Tory to judge Americans justly as it 
IS to get out of his hide Happilv Canadians 
and most sensible Englishmen understand the 
American state of mind which prefers an 
independent barbarian to a vassal of the 
Eoglisli nation 

Iowa City, D S A 
July b 1027 


PROBLEMS OF INDIAN STATES AND THEIR POSITION 
IN FEDERATED INDIA 


Ur CRrSIlNLAL 31 DOOKIR ii a. li n 


u ALTOCRATIC rule will in future beau exception 
xv an aaomaW and in the vast maientT ot 
the countries of the world the realisation of 
the danger that attends autocratic rule n ithont 
psppet regard to the interests of the people has 
led to the substitution of Goveroment by the 
people for the uncoutrolled autl onty of an ra 
dg’^dual bovere gn ILoid Chelmsford at Bharatpur 

The tune for appointing the statutory 
commission on tho Montford Reforms is 
drawing near and the Cbamher of Princes 
bas already appointed a Committee to report 
on the futnre of the Indian States and their 
relations to the future GoveinTOcnt of India 
^ constituted by a further instalment of 
Reforms The Committee is expected to 
report on the ways and means for the main 
tenance of the present dignities privileges 
and rights of Indian Princes The Princes 
have become very jealous of their ngbts and 
are trying to advance their claims to particular 
terntones or suzerainty over particular 
^raallar States under the old treaties The 
for tl e Rendition of the Berars 
and tho Gaekwar claimed his paramonntcy 
over his tributaries in Kathiawar but Uielate 
Viceroy Lord Reading gave a stunoing blow 
to the growing ambitions of such Princes by 


bis memorable reply to the Nizam on the 
27lh Alarcb 19'’6 finally rejecting Ins claim 
to the Berars with the concnrrence of His 
Majesty s Government In the course of that 
reply he said — 


“The Boveremnly of the Bntish Crown is 
supreme in India, and therefore no ruler of an 
Indian State can justifiably claim to negotiate w'th 
the Bntish Government on an equal footing Its 
supremacy is not based only upon treaties and 
engagements but exists independently of them and 
quite apart from its prerogative m matters relating 
to foreign powers and policies It is the right and 
duty of the British Government, while scrnpuloa«ly 
respecting all trtaties and engagements with 
Indian States to preserve peace and good order 
thronghout India 

The right of the British Government to inter 
veneiQ the internal affairs of Indian States is 
another instance of the consequences necessarily 
invol^ m the supremacy of the Bntish Crown 
Ihe BntiSh Government had indeed shown again 
agmn that they have no desire to exercise 
this nsht without grave reason but the internal 
no less than external secunty which the ruling 
Pnnees enjoy is due ultimately to the protecting 
power of the Bntish Government and where 
imperial interests are concerned or the general 
wlfarepf thepeopleofa State 19 senouslyaad 
^evously alT^ted by the action of its Government. 
“ ^hat the ultimate 

responsibility of taking remedial action if necessary 
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must he” **• Tho varyms degrees of sovereignty 
which the Rulers enjoy are all sulject to due 
exercise by the Paramount Power of this 
responsibility ” 

Lord Reading has tbas proclaimed a new 
OTiehtatiOD of policy towards tbo Indian States 
la an anthontative manner, and it i:> oar 
daty to examine its implications The British 
Government has, by its concurrence in the 
principles enunciated by the late Viceroy, 
converted its former Allies and Friends into 
vassals emphasised the Paramountcy of the 
British Crown over them, and reaffarmed its 
right of intervention in the interna! affairs 
of Indian States, if the imperial interests or 
the general welfare of State subjects require 
iL The Government has declared in un- 
equivocal terms lU duty to preserve peace 
and good order throughout India, and to take 
remedial action in the interests of State 
vubjecta if their general welfare is seriously 
or grievouUy affected by the action of a 
State Governoieat 

The reply also reminds the Princes that 
the internal security that they enjoy is due 
ultimately to the protecting arm of Britain 
and that without that support tliey may hod 
Ibw ■ppiAicm quite owing W the 

revolt of their subjects Lord Reading 
assures the State subjects that as they have 
lost the Tight of revolt, the Paramouot Power 
IS bound to protect them against the tyranny 
and misrule of their Princes. 

The Sfontford tepott contemplates a 
revision of treaties with the Indian States 
and the time is ripe for snch revision lO 
view of the pronouncement of Lord Reading 

The future of Indian States involves the 
future of their subjects State subjects are 
showing Signs of dissatisfaction against their 
present condition and a number of State 
subjects conferences are being held, pre- 
eminent among them being the All India 
Indian State subjects conference, the Deccan 
States subjects conference, the Eatbuwar 
Political Conference, the Baroda State Praja 
3Iaadal, Cutchhi Prajakiya Pari«had and some 
others Tlie demand for responsible Self- 
Government IQ Indian States is growing 
apace, and it is being supported by a section 
of the Indian Press like the "Lesan” and 
“Alahratta’ of Poona, the "Dayan Prakash’ 
and "Servant of India” the The Tanin 

Rajaatan”, ‘The ><ava Gujarat”. ‘The 

Saura'htra’ and the great Dailies of Bombay 
like the Bombay Chronicle”, the ‘Tliudustan”, 
tho “Bombay Samachar”, the Sanj Vartman ’ 
35‘'i— 4 


and some others Mr G R Abbyankar the 
President of the last sessions of the Deccan 
States Goaference held on the22ad May, 1926 
iQ Pooua IS a great student of problems of 
Indian States, and relying on the latest 
pronouncement of Lord Reading and the 
previous history of the development of the 
Paramountcy of the British Power over its 
former allies, he emphatically asked the 
British Government lo adti^e, encoutage and 
tien dictate the introdnction of representative 
institutions and development on democratic 
lines leading to the realisation of full respon- 
sible Self Government in Indian States 

As the Royal Proclamation of 1917 has 
declared full responsible Self-Governinent for 
India as the goal of British policy it involves 
the federation of Indian States with the 
different Self Governing provinces of Bntish 
India. 

The Montford Report expected enlightened 
Indian Princes to follow in the wake of 
Brittsb India and introduce parallel constitu- 
tional reform-, bnt that expectation has not 
been fulfilled and as there cannot be a real 
federation between potential democracies with 
actual aotocra^^ies without jeopardising the 
fexisteuce of the Coinnicpnwearth ot 
India, the tune has come for the British 
Qovernment to intervene and make the 
Pnoces introduce constitutional reforoia 
parallel to those in British India m their 
States and pot constitutional checks on their 
autocracy Mr Abhyaokar, therefore, pleaded 
for a Royal proclamation ezpres'^ing the will 
of (be British Government to extend the 
Royal prononneement of 1917 to Indian 
States The Xing Emperor may call upon the 
Indian Princes to carry out the Rojal be- 
hest. and the Princes will have no alternative 
bat to obey the Royal will backed by the 
full prestige of the British nation 

In his speech at Bbaratpur Lord 
Chelmsford reminded the Princes that the 
days of autocracy were gone and that the 
hme had come for substituting Government 
by (ho people for the uncontrolled authority 
of an individual sovereign But our Princes, 
jasl like the Bourbon®, learn nothing and* 
sit on a fence depending upon antediluvian 
methods of administration 

Lord Curzon once remarked that Indian 
Princes should remember that they exist for 
the people, and that the subjects do not exist 
for them He, therefore, required the Princes 
to take the permission of the Governor- 
General and ‘Viceroy for their foreign travels 
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nnd absentee rule Some frequent sojournora 
to Piiropo like H H liio Oaekwar felt tbo 
humiliation but judging at this distance I 
think the rule was salutary and the present 
praticil abrogation of that rule has only led 
numerous Princes to mako annual pilgriraagca 
to European watering places pleasure rcsorts 
and sporting centres under ono excuse or 
other resulting in many scandals like that 
of Mr A m the Mrs Robinsou case 

Tl 0 situation has become so unbearable 
tl 0 grievauccs of States subjects ate so 
great, the extravagance of most of our 
Prince has become so scandalous that the 
conversion of our States into constitutional 
monarchies or their absorption into British 
India are the only altemativos left to us 
Mr Vbhyankar wants a Roval Qommissioo 
and the Conlerenco supported him in that 
demand in order to go exhaustively into the 
question of treaty rights status of Pnoccs 
tlieir obi gations and duties as coostitutional 
monarchs the method of lotrodacing rtspeo 
sible Government lo Indian States, the 
machinery by which matters of comraen 
mterests can be adjusted and tlio part which 
Indian Princes and States subjects have to 
play in read ng tl e goal of Federated India. 
■Tl 0 Rt Hon ble Mr V S Shrioivasa Shastri 
emphatically supports the demand and says 
that personal role must go however benevo 
lent it may be in particular cases The 
demand for a Royal Commission is quite 
opportune and if the Governor Geocral 
accepts it, the work of the Statutory 
Commission will become somewhat easy 
Ihe doctrine of self deteioiioation was 
one of the fourteen points of the late 
President Wilson and it was partially 
applied to the temtones and peoples of the 
vanquished countries in Europe and Asia 
Here also it may not be in the interests of 
Britain to make an unlimited application of 
the pnnciple and allow India the choice of 
complete independence or Dominion Status 
against the present bureaucratic autocracy 
But the principle may well be allowed to 
have operation in determining the future of 
Indian States A plebiscite may be taken 
ID each individual State by secret ballot 
under gurantee of British protection against 
Princes or their admnis 
BrifieV.* States subjects under direct 

iilnit ®?P®rvision and control requiring aU 
to vote whether 
continue as States subjects or 
be British Indian subjects and 


desire absorption of tlicir States in British 
India. 

If the Royal rommissiou goes through 
the gnoraiices of the subjects of each indivi 
dual State and gets a plebiscite I am sure 
the ra$t majority of the Ryots of lodiau 
States would vote for absorption lu Britiah 
Indio, and (ho British Crowu will bo bound 
to respect the wishes of the majority and 
annex most of these States as rotten States 
pension o(T the Royal familic-> aud extend 
tbo comparative blessings of burcaUk.ratic 
autocracy with a vcuccr of democratic insti 
tutions of British India 

Lven the elementary rights of man riz^ 
liberty of speech Press or kssociation 
security of life and property and the right 
of habeas coipn^ aro almost nou existent 
in most of those states K»ligious toleration 
and the protection of the honour of women 
are not to be found m some of those states 
and rapes and abductions in broad day light 
by tbo Pnoecs or their underlings are 
frequently reported 

It 1$ DO fault of the states subjects if 
tbeiriuiods arc alienated from indigenous 
rulers and turned towards the Paramount 
Power for protection and benevolent inter 
vcotioD Ihe iDcidcDco of taxation m most 
of these States per bead of population is 
very much higher thau m British India, 
wbdo the sources of income are lesscr owing 
to want of development of industries 
commerce and agriculture The states subjects 
envy the lot of their British Indian brethren 
just as they in their taro are dissati»6ed 
with their pceseot coudition and want 
Dnmioiou Status and full responsible Self 
Oovemmeut under the British Crown 

As Mahatma Gandhi once said states 
subjects aro slaves of slaves and as such 
their lot IS only to be pitied and they cannot 
be asked to plunge into the vortex of non 
CO operation The lot of direct slaies is 
much better than that of slaves of slaves and 
hence any measures that tend to remove 
the middle slaves and convert the states sub 
jects into British Indian subjects are welcome 
I therefore urge upon the British Govern 
ment the need of Royal Commission and the 
application of the doctrine of self deterniina 
iaon in a limited sense to Indian states and 
their subjects 

The Commission ought to have repre^enta 
bves of states subjects Princes British 
Indians and the British Government with 
power to CO opt local member^ while 
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heaiiDg the grievances of paiticnlar states 
and theiE subjects. As Sir Robert Holland 
said in London recently before the Hast 
India Association the British Oorernment 
cannot tolerate for a moment any tyranny 
ID an Indian state under its protection, and 
the people want a sincere attempt to apply 
the principle The ways of the foreign and 
Political Department of the Government of 
India are indeed mscrutahle, but m view of 
the recent pronouncement of Lord Reading, 
it must encourage the people to come forward 
with, their grievances and the political 
officers should try to remedy them and help 
the Royal Commission m their work with 
their official conBdential reports ag imst 
particular Princes 

The late Maharaja of Gwalior has laid 
down the golden rule of two percent of the 
gross revenues of the state for the Pnvy 
Purse, to be followed by all our Indian 
Piince« The Dewau of Baroda compared 
the Ehangi grant of the Gackwar with that 
of tho I^izam, Bolkar etc, and showed that 
the Gaekwars grant was much less than 
that of the^e states and stood at between 
nine and ten percent of the Revenues When 
even an enlightened Prince like the Gaekwar 
wants rupees twenty !aci> for biuiself, two 
hundred seventeen thousand for the Heir- 
apparent and some more lacs for providing 
other members of the Royal Family as 
annonneed by the Dewan in his budget 
speech, what most be the state of affairs in 
other states can better be imagined than 
described The economic strain on the 
resources of the Stales is terrible and in 
view of tbe fact that there are nearly 700 
states big and small with a population of 
nearly ceven crores, the problem becomes 
very important. The gross revenne* of these 
states must be nearly seventy crores taking 
1,0. 9*. Oja vi/vd^'2/vi, ct ta.T.ubAn. hRvL 
of popolation at a moderato computation 
Taking the Gaekwar as an example of an 
enlightened Prince with a percentage of ten 
percent for himself and some more for the 
Heir apparent and the Royal Family at one 
end and some of the Rajput Princes ‘^pending 
more than half their revenues on their 
personal expenses at the other end, we may 
strike the golden mean and be quite certain 
that our Princes are <:peDdiDg from twenty 
to twenty-five percent of the State Revenues 
on them<elvea and their Royal Families on 
the average This means that an amount 
ranging from 14 crores to 17 Vj crores of 


rupees is spent to maintain these Princes 
Uuch of this amount is spent lu dissipation, 
wine and women, mtngne and moral degra- 
dation, Jong sojouTDS la Europe, and purchase 
of foreign furniture, and foreign materials for 
their peaces Tbe atmosphere of most of 
these Darbars is full of petty intrigues, 
chicanery and low morals, m which the 
resources of the State drawn from the 
lifeblood of the subjects are frittered 
away If these states were annexed the 
expense of maintaining the Princes and 
Royal Families will be saved and the 
administration can be run at a very 
low cost As an “Ex minister” says in the 
“Hindustan Review of April 192G, the cost 
of maiutaiuiQg tbe head of an Indian 
Province is not more than one percent, so 
that Indian States snbjects will be 

benefitted by an immense amount in case 
of annexation Till that consummation is 
achieved it is tbe duty of tbe British 
Government to see that no Prince exceeds 
tbe two percent stindard of tbe lato Maharaja 
Scindia for bis Privy Purse, so that more 
money may be available for progressive 
departments like edncation, commerce, 
lodostnes and agncultnre, medical relief 
and sanitation local self government and 
village reconstruction etc. 

Tbe partition of Bengal was a blow 
aimed at tbe solidarity of the Bengalis by 
Lord Cuizon and it is a matter of history 
what efforts were seeded to get it unsettled 
Id the Gujarati speaking territories of the 
Bombay Presidency there area large number 
of Indian States in the Mabi Kantba, Banas 
Kaotba. Rewa Eantha and Kathiawar Agencies 
ranging from the Gaekwar of Baroda and 
tbe Rao of Cutch to the pettiest Chief of 
three or four villages in Kathiawar totalling 
nearly 300 There are British Gojarat 
UnitniJa alan bJta Surah, RcoacJi, Atnyiiiaiiaji, 
Kaira and Panch Mahals The number of 
such States is legion and tbe Gujarati speaking 
population has been partitioned into as many 
jansdichons owing to historical causes 
Ibo solidarity of the linguistic province of 
Gujarat has been thus destroyed, and m any 
future 'cheme of linguistic province®, the 
problem how to restore tbe full solidarity 
of tbe population and remove the evils of 
mutually exclusive jurisdictions — will have to 
be faced Sucb a condition exists m some 
other parts of India also I would suggest 
that tbe Royal Commission should be asked 
to recommend the ways and means of 
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achieving such, solidarity and unity in any 
given linguistic province m any fnlare 
Federated coniraonwealth of India. In ray 
opinion we should follow the German 
method of mediatising the smaller states 
and create a sub federation of Gnjarat 
Kathiawar and Cutch states with British 
Gujarat constituting a new linguistic province 
With a uniformity of law and administration 
converting the states into so many 
Districts or Talukas or circles as the 
case may he The Princes may either 
be pensioned off or, if that is impracticable, 
tiiey may be treated as hereditary officers 
of the Government, holding the r offices 
during good behaviour This will unify the 
whole province and the population, may well 
be trusted to develop a sort of provincial 
patriotism 

The same solution will apply to other 
parts of lodn where the same difficulty 
arises The proposed Royal Commission 
may ovamiae this question very throughly 
as it vitally 8ffi.cts tlie future constitution 
of tho federated states of India 

In any scheme of federation there can 
be inly two llnuses , viz the Congress or 
n u^e of Commons representing the popn^ 
lation of the whole of India including the 
Indian States and the «eDate or the upper 
Hon<o representative of the various Provincial 
I egi^laturcs and Governments There is no 


place for a Chamber of Princes or a house 
of Representatives of States subjects, but 
till India becomes a full fledged federation 
of Grated States of India, it is necesssry to 
have a seperate House of Representatives 
of Indian States subjects to balance the Cham 
her of Princes The functions of the 
sngfcsted House which is proposed by the 
Deccan States subjects Conference should be 
that of the House of Commons for Indian 
States subjects while the Chamber of Princes 
may remain as the House of Lords with no 
greater Powers than that of a similar Body 
in England Where there are questions of 
common concern to the whole of India there 
may be joint sessions of the Legislative 
Assembly and the House of Representatives 
of Indian States subjects and there may be 
a similar joint sessions of the Council of 
States and Chamber of Princes The Royal 
Commission should be empowered to recom- 
mend to the statutory commission of 1920 
wnat should be done for the representation 
of Indian States subjects in order to safeguard 
tbeir interests and the redress of thoir 
gnevances by the Central Government 

The problems of Indian States and their 
subjects are so many that it is not possible 
to do justice to them in a single artvcle, 
bot I shall be glad if my article stiiunlates 
interest in others and leads to a greater study 
of tbe Indian States problems m future by 
our leaders and politicians 
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evincing great personal interest in the 
welfare of the people and m the problems 
connected with the admiaistratioa Lord 
Curzon who was present at the installation 
ceremony of the Maharaja rightly remarked 

We have seen the natural cood sense of the 
JIaharaja develop by steady desireea until we feel 
«atished of his capacitv to assume the fall and 
final re-pODSibility of the government of men He 
has made frequent t urs among hia people He 
has studied theit wants and needs at firsthand 
lie has thereby auimr^ the knowledse which 
will enable him to underatand the problems with 
which he will be confronted ’ 

The Viceroy hoped that fortified by this 
knowledge, his (the Maharajas) natural 
business like habits and inshnctive self 
reliance sbonld enable him to steer a straight 
course ” And the Vicerov s hopes have 
never been belied From the day he became 
the ruler, His Highness the Maharaja, assisted 
by a sncces»ioo of brilliant dewaos has beeo 
taking Mysore right on the path of progress 
and today Mysore is acclaimed as the most 
well governed and progressive Indian state 

The Maharaja of Mysore has always been 
amidst bis people working for and with them 
for the common good of all bat at the same 
time keeping in perfect touch with and some 
times being abreast of all current movements 
and thought in the outside world This 
inteUigent and sympathetic administratioo of 
the Maharaja has resulted la a general 
advance towards prosperity of both the people 
and the state 

Since 1902 people are being gradually 
associated more and more with the admioi 
stration of the state The revenues of the 
state have practically doubled Numerous 
large industries have been either started or 
fostered by the government Thousands ol 
acres of arable land have been brought under 
cultivation aad great agncnltural facilities 
given to the peasants. Large jiriaation works 
have been undertaken New roads have been 
constrncted and fresh railways laid 
Education is spread on a large scale Public 
health and sanitatioo have very much 
improved Great facilities for medical relief 
are allowed la fact lu every way Mysore 
has been well ou the onward march of 
progress 

Vll these improvements would not have 
been possible without the aid of able 
as5,i»taace And His Highness the 3Iafaaraja 
has been particularly happy in his ^oice of 
ministers and other principle officers of 
state These ministers, well known for their 


most unselfish devotion and genuine loyalty 
to the state and its ruler have all been 
brilliant administrators who have in succession 
contnbuted considerably to the present 
progressive state of Mysore 

It was, however, an act of the highest politi- 
cal sagacity on the part of the Maharaja 
when he took courage with both his hands 
and appointed bir M Visvesvaraya, an 
engineer all through his life to the Dewanship 
of Mysore in the teeth of strong opposition 
from all sides And today the people of 
^(ysore are reaping the lasting benefits lod 
advantages of what was at the time considered 
a rash aud autocratic action of Qis Highness 
the Maharaja. It was during Sir AI Visve- 
svaraya s tenure of office that Mysore has 
made the greatest progress and the large 
schemes of reconstruction formulated by this 
great patriot, statesman and administrator are 
yet being carried into action by tbe succeeding 
Dewaos 

It IS easily conceded on all bands that m 
spite of short waves of communal and 
sectariau animosities that thceataued for a 
time to unsettle the steady progress 
of tbe state these twenty five years of 
His Highness s rule could well be the 
proudest period of administration for any 
prince in India 

Tbe present Dewan Amin ul Mulk Mirza 
Md. Ismail, C I E M B E, a Mysoreau 
by birtb is an idealist to the cote ’ 
At tbe very first public utterance after his 
taking charge of this high office be declared 
I regard the office of Dewan less as au 
appointment than as a great mission of 
patn^tic service He is ably assisted by 
the three irembers of the Executive Council 
Mr K Cbandy an experienced and well tried 
civiliau of the state Dewan Bahadur M N 
Ensboarao, who had not a little share in 
steenag the state finances successfully through 
the recent cnsis and Mr C S Balasuodaram 
Iyer one of the most able and distinguished 
members of the Mysore Ciiil Service, whose 
ability was perceived and appreciated very 
early in his career by tbe Darbar aud by 
outsiders like Lord Kitchner With such 
combination of brilliance and capacity to 
assist His Highness, it would be well within 
bounds of reason to expect that Mysore 
would continue to fill lU proud place among 
the foremost progressive states 

Mysore is one of the most picturesque 
beanty spots in India The long ranges of 
hills of the Western Ghats covered with 
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thickly wooded forests, the gardens and 
plantations, the undulating stretches of part 
and 0 ^ fertile fields of corn, the absorbing 
panorama of the country through which 
numerous riters run their course enhanced 
here and theie by the awe inspiring and 
mdguificent watetfalls and beautiful lakes, 
the healthy hill stations and the marvellous 
hill fork’s scattered all over the state, the 
many lelics of ancient architecture renowned 
for their exquisite beauty all these and 
others that nature and man have bestowed 
on this land make Mysore the veritable 
Eden of South India.’ 

Stretching from the eastern slopes of the 
Western C4iats the state spreads over the 
Dcccan plateau covering an area of 29,000 
square miles and has a population of about 
00 lakhs There are more than 5‘/8 thousand 
miles of good roads and about 700 miles o£ 
railway connecting all important places in 
tho state The state inaiutains travellers’ 
bungalows in every district and taluk head- 
quarter and on some of the important bill 
stations for tho benefit of travellers 

The revenues f the state have nearly 
doubled within these twenty hv© years, 
increasing from about 2 crores to 3M crores 
per year This result is not due to mere 
fresh taxation in any form It is the effect 
of Ihc natural growth under the stimulus 
afforded by tho opening out of the country 
through better means of communication, 
by tho execution of important irrigation 
works of uDsurpa.ssed magnitude by the 
tenoral expansion of industries and commerce 
and in somo measure bj the better adroioi 
strution of public funds 

AVuhin this period the political institutions 
in the state have undergone considerable 
changes The Representative Assembly which 
ivas started by Dewan C Hangacharlu of 
revered nitraory in IbSl and which was 
inerely a body of men brought tegethcr from 
all over tlio state on a very limited {rancbise, 
to luulo representations regarding local wanU 
and grievance**, if any, was tho only political 
institution at tho timo tho Maharaja ascended 
tho throne 

Un accession the ifaharaja expressed the 
f ^ could prove a valuable adjunct 
II ? ^oministtatiOQ and in course of time 
will take its proper jlaco among tho chitf 
loulical iD^tiiuiions of tho land rematkable 
** j wit of independcnco and its 

sobmty And accoidiDfclj the UeprescnUtivo 


Assembly has since been growing both in 
prestige, popularity and usefulness 

In 1908, another house of legislature 
smaller in size but with larger powers and 
functions, was created Both these institutions 
have now been thoroughly overhauled under 
the Reforms granted by His Highness the 
Maharaja in 1923 By this the Representative 
Assembly has been placed on a statutory 
basis and has been given a definite place in 
the constitution of the State The franchise 
has been very much extended Sex disquali- 
fication has been removed The privilege of 
moving resolutions on the general principles 
and policies underlying the budget has been 
granted Resolutions can be moved on 
matters of public administration, represen- 
tations about public wants and grievances 
can be made and interpellations put. The 
Assembly is also consulted before the levy 
of any new taxes and on the general principles 
of any measure of legislation before the 
same is introduced in the Legislative Council 
The Assembly has of course, an overwhelm- 
ing non ofiicial majority 

The Legislative Council also consists of 
a clear non official majority having twenty 
official and 30 non official members It used 
to exercise the privilege of interpellation, 
the discussion of the budget and of moving 
resolutions on all matters of public admini 
stratioD Now it has been granted the power 
of voting on the demands for grants and of 
introducing private bills ihe Council 
elects a Public Accounts Committee which 
examines all audit and appropriation reports 
and brings to the notice of the Council all 
deviations from tho wishes of the Council 
as expressed in its budget grant 

Tbey have also got three standing 
committees composed of members of both 
the Houses — the Representative Assembly 
and the Legislative Coui-cil — to allow greater 
opportunities to tho non official repiesenta- 
tives of the people to influence the everyday 
administration of tho State One of tke&o 
committees deals with matters connected 
with tho railways the electrical and public 
woiks departments, tbe other with tho Local 
Self government, Medical, Sanitary, and 
Public Uealtli departments , and tho third 
committee concerns itself with finance and 
taxation 

Local '^elf goieramcut institutions haio 
also made a good headway There ara tho 
village Panchayats, Iho taluk board* tho 
district board**, tho Lcioasi and tho munici- 
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palities The po\?ers and faactioos of these 
institutions have been considerably enhanced 
Many of these bodies are presided over by 
non official presidents 

The Village Panchyat Act recently passed 
by the Mysore Legislative Council has made 
the Tillages the real basic units of Self- 
government in which the villages enjoy a 
large measure of freedom in the civil , 
criminal and civic administration of their 
own Village 

\part from these, there is the Econoraic 
Conference with its committees to look to 
the economic interests and development of 
the country 

It might be mentioned here that while 
some of the other Indian States are mating 
frantic efforts to cover their sins of 
ommibsion and commission, of aotocracy 
and mal administration by passing stringent 
laws igainst the Press and thus gag and 
stifle all healthy growth of public opinion 
the Mysore State bas recently made sub»tan 
tial modiiicatiODS in the existing Press 
Act 

Edncation. as everything else has made 
rapid strides in the state during this <iaarter 
of a century Free and compulsory primary 
education has been enforced in all the 
cities and towns and is now spreading to 
the villages Lower secondary education 
bas been made free Large numbers of 
scholarships and freestudentships have been 
instituted in the high schools and colleges 
A net work of schools is spread all over the 
country, giving a school for every 3’/» sq 
milea and for 7^6 persons of the total 
population 

'While in 1002 they bad about 2233 
school* for the whole state and were spend- 
ing about 13 lakbs of rupees on edncation, 
today the Mysore government have established 
over SOOO edncational institutions and sjiend 
on them more than 60 lakhs of rupees per 
year The percentage of the expenditure on 
education to the total revenue of the state 
works upto about 15 How favourably this 
compared with the figures for the neigbboar 
ing piorinces administered by the benign 
Bntish bureaucracy could be seen from the 
following The percentage of expenditure 
on education to tho total revenue in Bibar 
and Orissa is 14, in the United Provinces it 
IS 13 5, m Bombay aud the Punjab 13, in 
Bengal it is a little over 12 in Assam it is 
10, m Central Provinces 9 5, and Burma 9, 
Nearly 30 per cent of boys and girls of 
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school-going age in the State are receiving 
instruction 

Tho education of girls has also made good 
progress There are in the state about 7SS 
girU schools of all kinds and grades in which 
about 39,000 girls are reading 

Increased facilities are being afforded 
for the education of the children of the 
depressed classes known in Mysore as Adi- 
kamataks About 1G600 of these children 
are reading in the b05 schools that are 
specially maintained by the state for them 
Of these about 2500 are girls. The children 
of this community are also allowed entrance 
into all other state maintained general educa- 
tional institutions without any social barrier 
The Government maintains four free board- 
ing homes with tutorial classes attached to 
them, for the depressed class cliildren at 
Mysore, Bangalore Tumkur and Chickama 
gatur Besides geoeral education these boy* 
are also trained in certain handicrafts, such 
as weaving carpentry, mat making, shoe- 
making smithy etc 

Mabomedan edocatioo is also receiving 
its due share of recognitioo and encourage 
meot There are all over the State a 
number of Anglo-Hindastani schools maiotam- 
ed for tbe benefit of the children of the 
Moslem subjects of Eis Highness the Maharaja 
Special paniah schools are ptovided for the 
education of Moslem girls Moslem students 
are given half free studentships in all the 
general government schools and colleges as 
a sort of encouragement for their prosecuting 
higher studies. In fact, owing to the various 
facilities created for the edncation of this 
commnmty, the percentage of literacy among 
tbe Moslems in Mysore bas been gradually 
on tbe increase 

On this broad based and firm foundation 
of primary and secondary education, has 
been bmlt tbe edifice of the seat of cultnre 
The Mysore University, which was started 
10 1916, really symboliz s tne culmination of 
a liberal and progressive educational policy 
that the 3tysore Darbir has been consistentlj 
following The University has Arts, Science, 
Engineeriag including civil, mechanical and 
olectncal— Medical and Teaching Faculties The 
Arts and Teaching colleges together with a 
ladies college aresituated in Mysore, while the 
saence. engineering and medical colleges 
are m Bangalore The University was 
modelled after the Australian universities 
bnt recently it is being remodelled in the 
light of the recommendations of tho Sadler 
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Commission At present there are post 


Of the irrigation works undertaken in 


gradnafe courses lo Arts History and recent year», two are worthy of mention The 
mathematics and the starting of post graduate Knshnaraja Sagara near Mysore is a re 


courses m Science is in contemplation 


r created by the construction of a high 


The progress of igricuUore in the State dam 130 feet high across the Cauver river 
has been greatly accelerated by the establish and is the biggest of its kind as yet constructed 
ment of a separate department The Mysore m India It is considered to be second in 
Agiiculture Department is perhaps one of size only to the famous Assuan Dam in 
the most well equipped and efficiently Egypt When completed it is estmated to 
managed of its kind in India. It has a big supply sufficient water to irrigate 120,000 
Tgricultural laboratory at Bangalore under acres of land Apart from the benefits it is 
the direct supervicion of a distinguished able to confer on agriculture, ithas contributed 
agricultural chemist It has established to a tremendous increase in the output of 
experimental farms at five different places electricity both at Sivasamudrum and at the 

in the State at which expenments are Dam itself The work is nearing completion 

conducted m regard to the unit production and already 20 000 acres of land are being 

of paddy ragi potatoes areea nuts sugar- irrigated by its canals The Krishnaraja 

cane 'ind other produce and the combating Sagara is estimated to i.ost over 4 crores of 
of certain insect pests that infest the crops rupees to the Daibar 

and rnin them A Coffee Experimental The other the Vani Vilas Sagara is also 

Farm has been lecently started at Balehonnur a similar dam constructed across a river in 

in the midst of coffee growing area to conduct Chitaldrug district, which was completed 

experiments m regard to coffee peats more than a decade and a half ago It is a 

Agricultural education IS being imparled by the beautiful lake extending over au area of 
Hebbal Agricultural School wnere deplomasare about 40 square miles and has been constructed 
awarded to the students after finishing three at an enormous cost It has at once facilitated 
years practical and theontical instruction the bnoging under cultivatioa of teas of 
Shorter courses f instruction hare also been thousands of acres of arable land 
irranged for the benefit of the agncuUurists Besides these, there are numerous other 
at three other experimental farms The minor irrigation works that hare been under 
dopirtment also maintains Live Stock Civil taken during this period and which have all 
' eterinary and Sericulture section* each added substantially to the solution of the 
under a separate expert, who is also the problem of water supply for agnoultural 


bead of the department and with a large 
staff of assistants scattered all over the 
State 


purposes 

With the increase of the general prosperity 
of Ibo people through agriculture, industries 


These and other facilities afforded by the and commerce in the State have also made 
a^icoltural department for the inlroduchon much progress The Industries and Commeice 

0 improved and scientific methods of department have not been sparing in their 

cultivation and farming coupled with the efforts to stimulate fresh trade and industry 

tnerons schemes of irrigation somo of a large number of industries had been either 
wmch are o! exceptional magnitude carried started or aided by the Government during 
nf n this period and Iho large sums these twenty five years The general policy 

01 money pent every year in giving liberal of the Government m this respect has been 

i^ isianco to the peasant classes by issuing to afford facilities to people who have reason- 

^ on easy terms to them able schemes for the starting of any particular 

u * being small or largo industries. They would givo them loans for 

»nnr= ml have contributed to a general the purchase of machinery and other requisites 
increase in the area under cultivation and on very easy terms They would civo them 
hft the benefit of expert advise when possible. 

“O’! *^0 oveything that they pos&ibly could to 
Tcrci of iV^r * *“‘‘*** industry Ihis has resulted m the 

tlero a?o fir’ll establishment of a number of weaving 

thSv slL.n^ factories, oil railU, rice mill* the manufactur- 

Slakircf of more than ingot chemicals varnishes and paint* slato 

brouEht LdorV.n^LH^'^ «"1U. Mouing 

ugni under culUvation duneg thw period lactone*, the mining ofmangmeso and other 
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minerals and various other indnstrie*, too 
numerous to mention 

In cases, however, where the public aio 
shy or have not the necessary facility by 
way of expert knowledge or otherwise to 
take the initiative, the Government have 
undertaken to start such industriesthemselves 
to demonstrate to the people the value of the 
industry and to create the necessary confidence 
in them With this object in view, the Stale 
started a lew industries the chvet among 
which are a metal factory, a button factory 
a soap factory, a weaving factory, the 
industnal and arts and crafts workshop Of 
these the first two have already gone into the 
hands of private companies and are working 
very satisfactorily The 31} sore Soap Factory 
prodnces the best soap available in India and 
IS working well The government is anxious 
to hand it over to a private body provided 
a suitable company with sutficient resources 
IS coming forward The others arc niaiotamed 
for purposes of demonstration and have been 
doing beautifully well in this direction 

Nor has Government neglected cottage 
indncfries. Sericnlture band spinning and 
weaving, rattan work (cane work) toy making 
lacijner work, knitting tailoring, sandalwood 
carving and such others are very much en 
couraged Industnal schools are started at 
various centres in the State for the teaching of 
. these crafts and facilities are created for taking 
to any one of them either as part time work or 
as a profession Special conveniences are 
afforded for ladies to learn these crafts and 
where necessary to earn an independent and 
respectable living by snch work 

Of course, the introduction of band 
spinning as a cottage industry is of recent 
origin, but yet the state has been making 
very sincere affoits to make it popular 
among the masses and particularly among 
the agricultansts. The Mysore Admmislra 
tion Report states 

The department ( of Indnstnes and Commerce) 
has taken steps to organise hand spinning as a 
sutfSidiary occupation on a large «cale A soitable 
unproved type of Charka was designedand arrange- 
ments made to mannfactare these Charkas m the 
Art orkshop and mdustnal schools in the State 
Over three hundred charkas are now m ose mid 
indents for an equal number have been obtained 
Private enterprise has also interested itself in its 
manniacturo. Considerable enthusiasm was evoked 
in band spinning and a spinners Avsociatioa was 
formed and spinning demonstrations and competi 
tions with suitable prizes were organised. All 
classes of the population took intereat in the 
demonstrations and two big spinninc competibons 
held in the cities of Bangalore and Mysore attract* 

SC'/i— 5 


el great public attention Two centres viz ope 
^ Mysore and the otherat Bamfalore, were consu 
toted for the supply of carded cotton Eipcnraents 
iQ the atiti»atina of hand spun yarn were undei- 
takea id the Government Weaving iaclory ana 
pnnted fabrics, which have a large demand, have 
alsO bci-a mado out of these cloths ” 

It IS now to be hoped that, especially 
after the stimulus given to it by the presence 
of Mahatma Gandhi m the State, hand spiu- 
niDg would become more aud more popular 
until it bacome* a part aud parcel of the 
economy of village life m Mysore The 
initiative taken by tbe State in this matter 
stiould also serve as an object lesson to the 
British Indian administrators and to the many 
Indian pnnees who have not yet bestowed a 
moment’s thonght to band spinning as a useful 
part time occupation for the peasants and 
farmer^ among their subjects 

Chief among the industrial eotctpnses 
oodertaken by tbe Government are the 
Hydro El«clnc work* at Sivasamndruru and 
at Erisbaoaraja Sagara Dam tbe Saudalwood 
Oil Factory at Baegalore sod the working of 
tbe Iron Mines at Bbadravati 

The Hydro electric works at Sivasamud* 
rom were started ta the aioeliea of the l&st 
century by the late Sir K Soahadn Iyer, the 
then Dewsn and has since been gradually 
developed It has been supplying current 
for lighting the cities of Bangalore and 
Mysore and for tbe working of Gold Jlines 
near Kolar , but is not in a position to sup 
ply electric current to other industrial 
enterprises The construction of Krishnaraja 
Sagara Dam across the Cauvery has ensured 
a steady flow of water down the Sivasamudra 
falls and has thus facilitited the production 
of a greater quantity of power at the place 
At tbe same time current is also being 
generated at the Knshnaraja Sagara where 
wafer is mado to fall through a height of 
about CO feet for this purpose Both theao 
have contnbated to a large increase in the 
production of power with the result that 
all the industrial concerns, big and small, 

ID Bangalore and Mysore or in their vicinity 
are supplied with electric power at cheap 
rates. Arrangements ate being made for the 
supply of power for lighting the towns which 
lie along the mam transmission system 'The 
question of mabiog electric power available 
at cheap rates to raiyats willing to inshl 
pumping plant on the banks of the Arkavati 
for irrigation purposes ’ is recetviniz the 
attentiDo of the Government There is a 
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separate electric department, which is most 
efficiently woiked 

Sandalwood is a state monopoly and. the 
Darbar started two factories, one at Mysore 
and the other at Bangalore during Sir M 
Visvesvaraya's regime for the extraction of 
oil from this wood But the factory at 
Mysore has since been closed down, as it 
was found unnecessary and ozpensire. The 
oil distilled lb very fine and has the gieatest 
demand in England, France and other conti* 
nental countries The factory brings in a net 
revenue of two lakhs of rupees per month 
to the State coffers 


The Bhadravati Iron Works also started 
during Visvesvaraya’s tune, le the biggest 
industrial concern as yet undertaken by 
Mysore and is now in its infancy It was 
for some time managed by the Tatas. but 
IS now being worked by a board of Manage 
mcnl appointed by the Mysore Darbar Sir 
M Visvesvaraya is the chairman of this 
Board and is in sole charge of the works 
The blast furnace hero has been built at 
a cost of about 2 crores of rupees Duo to 
abnormal conditions that prevailed dunne 
and after the Great War and the heavy odds 
under which the concern is being worked 
the capital czpenses on the Iron Works have 
been rather a little heavy and it has been 
worked for some time at a great loss Now 
alter Sir Visvesvaraya took direct charge of 
the works tho losses have been considerably 
minimised by the proper utilisation of tbe 
bj products and effecting drastic economies 
m tho working expenses At tho same time, 
special efforts are being made to increase 
the output of pig iron Tho furaace now 
produces about GO tons of pig-iron every 
day The plant is practically m a position 
now to maintain itself without the incumnc 
01 any los'es 

1 ,< TIJj "'“'■s 9 ™ complelely laaDoed 
M Indians, mostly JIjsorcans, some ol whom 
have rcccucd special Irainms abroad Tho 
PatrinUo tervonr and tho spirit ol sell- 
actiEcc iMlh Mbich theso pcoplo aro wotlini; 
at tho Iron rrorVs is ivcll lUusiratcd by tho 
KcniTous way thiy voluntarily agreed to 

lorcgo a share of Uicit emoluments rangin' 

reS No “ 1 *° " “”•'■“'■”8 Iho su: rnonlha 
ron Norember 1025 lo .Ipnl 1920 Bat it 
that Ihcro aro ccriari. 
malcontent, in th„ slato that aro carrying on 

ViirrtJliV , '** ^ 

1 “ • ^O'tfninent for slatl- 

l*.. xud wo.kmg U .0 Iron Works. Thc^ 


people do not seem to appreciate the immense 
possibilities that the Bhadravati Iron Works 
holds forth for the Industrial development 
and the general prosperity of the State 

Of the other activities of the State that 
have contributed to the economic prosperity 
of the people, tbe work that is being done 
by the department of co operation deserves 
mention Innumerable co operative credit 
societies and «tores have been established lu 
all the cities and towns of the state, which 
are a source of the greatest help and relief 
to the middle class people, 

A net work of rural co operative societies 
to help the agncnltnral classes with money, 
seed, etc, and thus save them from tbe 
cintebes of tbe usurers, are working in the 
villages in all parts of the country There 
are also professional co operative societies 
ID some places, such as, weavers' Soaeties, 
tailors’ Societies and so on Then there are, 
of course tbe district and provincial co- 
operative banks The co operative movemeat 
has helped to considerably bring down the 
indebtedness of tbe rural population 

General health and sanitation m the 
state have also improved Lakhs of rupees 
ate being spent every year by the govern- 
ment for improving the sanitary conditions 
of the towns and villages Medical aid is 
made a^aIIableto the greatest number of 
tbe population There aro today more than 
200 dispensaries for tho whole state The 
Victoria Hospital at Bangalore and the 
Krtsboarajendra Hospital at Mysore aro the 
two general hospitals maintained with 
public funds There are district hospitals with 
limited number of beds Along with theso 
there are special hospitals for tho treatment 
of various diseases The ilmto Ophthalmic 
Hospital at Bangalore is well known through- 
out South Indio. An Eoipidemio Diseases 
Hospital, a Leper Asylum, and a Lunatio 
Asylum aro also situated in Bangalore. Thcro 
aro Maternity hospitals in Bangalore. Mysore 
and Kobertsonpet Tho Princess Jvnshna- 
raiamraani Sanitorium at Mysore treats 
tuberculosis patients. 


Indigenous systems of mcdictno are also 
encouraged Tho Go'ernment maintains a 
big Ayurvedic Collego at Jlysore. It has 
newly started, as an experimental measure 
an Aynrvedic and Unaai dispensary at 
hbimopa Some of the municipalities aro 
also following suit 

Uoliko in Bnli&h India, the intcrcsU 
of tho people and tho authorities aro 
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identical in an Indian state. And with 
aider lite the present Maharaja and a 
sympathetic administration, Mysore has 
made great progress during these tn-enty-fira 
years. The community of interests that 
exiaU between the authorities and the 
people IS a reri* hopeful sign for tho future 
of Mysore. And there could be no donbt 

whaterer*that it would lead to a general 

prosperity of the people and to a healthy 

growth of national life among them In (bis 
connection one cannot do better than 

endorse the statement made by the present 


Dewan before the Representative Assem- 
bly : 

I.et us by mutual triendlmcss and good under- 
slandjog that theancieat vision of a united natio- 
nal life 13 restored m its folcess. I feel that any one 
amooirst us. mcludmg self, who sought to u^e 
this Assembly for purposes narrower than the 
uoiversal service of tho state ^^ould thus dishonour 
his office If we as a state are to achieve real 
progress and to wm the reg^ and approbation 
of the outside world it is necessary that ^va 
should always look at things from a national stand- 
point and deaf with the problems that face us. 
and some that distress us today, on lines of 
Co-operation. Co-parlncrslup, and mutual goodwilL 
(italics ours) 


LUCIFER'S LAMENT 

Bt NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 

Ah ' the hurts and aches of Creation, the wail withont surcease , 

The Wind ever sighs or shrieks in agony as •% wandering, lost soul , 

The Stars tremble in eternal terror of impending doom 
Or. in a frenzy of fear, leap headlong into sudden death ' 

Red with wrath barns the fierce, driven Son, 

Pale and wan and lustreless waxes and wanes the Moon , 

And vast Space mourns, silent, the darkness of her hair shrouding her face ' 

The Sea is salt with the tears of Ibe Universe. 

And the foaming waves beat a refrain of woo on the shore , 

The bowels of the Mountains groan with ths cries of chained Titans, 

The Eaiih quakes and is rent with pain, and her white blood gashes forth ' 
And the trees sway disconsolate, rocking with their grief , 

Open are the woneded hearts of flowers— blood red and palUd white. 

And the mantle of the Dawn is wet with the tears shed by Kigbt, 

And shades of sadness mingle with the gloaming of Twilight ' 


The fret and fever of Life, the travail of Birth and the fearsomeness of Death, 
The mystery and menace of the Unknown, tho brooding of tbe Spirit ; 

The blinded Thoughts that come and go and never Bnd a way. 

The Hopes that are born to be blasted, tbe Fears that are born to bide , 

Tbe qnestionings that are never answered, (he Quest that never finds , 

The Door that is never opened, the Call that is never heard, — 

Ah me ' all this is a weariness without end, 

And my angni^bed soul yearns for tbe peace that is not 
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That notion has entirely disappeared ” Bnt the 
matter is not so simple in actual ptactw* 
Tho shareholders cspx:t a certain return cn 
their investment however small it might be. 
It IS tor lEis lea^on tWt specaftc andititfiA 
to tho fanctioDS of tho South Afncan Reser e 
Riuk had to be recommended in the hemmerer- 
\l‘^c^n^ report The recent Bankios Commi®aion 
m Ireland rejected the proposal for a seperato 
central bank for the same reason There aro 
three ways for solving this difficiliy oj hiritine 
tho rate of dividend by making the State the sole 
proprietor or bv making tho btate a psrt 
proprietor The first method has been followed 
m most of the central banks The most prom nent 
example of the second is the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia, which has figured so mudi m recent 
discussion<i An example of the third is offered 
by the central bank of Switzerland 2oths of tho 
capital being contnl uted by the Cantons 2 oths 
by tho pabho and the remaining l/» by the old 
banks of iSsue 

State OwN'ERanm 


State proprietorship, m part or m whole raises 
fresh difficulties It will be conceded even by the 
most ardea* Socialist that politics ‘.hould have 
nothing to do with finance and Slate owner hip 
Is an evil which should be avoided, Areamentf 
in favour of this Tt“w mat be readily ot famed 
from tho proceedingi ot the Genoi Conference 
the Kemmercr Nis ericg report and the address 
recently delivered before the Economic society iB 
llelViame V>y S r Ernest H-irey Comptroller pi 
the Bank of Fogland who was on a vi if to 
Austral d at the invitaUon of the Commonwealth 
Bank to give his news on central haoking Put 
brtfly tho main argument against the establish 
meat oft Statehaak whether central or commer 
nai 13 that it s called upon to a grant fac Itties 
for political reasons in cases which would not 
commend themselves to ordinary banks as 
remunerative pr positions But the whole aspect 
of the thing 13 changed if it is conceded that m 
the case of some countries at lea t it is in the 
national intere'-t to impose such hatuhties on the 
Stale Th<> reason for sash differentiat on >s 
obvious \\'hat IS tree in the case of creditor and 
cc> nomically advanced countries which are polili 
cally free to lay down their own national economic 
pol cies may not be necessarily true id the case of 
debtor and less advanced couatnes oa whiLb aio 
frequently forced measures ostensibly in their own 
inierests but really m the interests of their 
hn^Dual ciediiors and noli ical masters It must 
not be forgotten that the League of ftations and its 
vanons Committees are dominated by people li mg 
in circumstances wholly different from those 
obtaining in comparatively Qn-developed coontiies. 
and in the case cf the latter State ownership may 
be a necessary evil 


ProPitiETorsiup nr JlEiiiiEB Basks 
It Mas stated above thit in the SwiaS iHabonal 
Rink a part of the caT t 1 was centnbuted by the 
old banka of issue. Th s featare is present also 
in the Sou h Afncan Reserve Bank and maLoy 
o her recent central banks. For losance in the 
Riacji Central del Ecuador recently proposed by 
the Kemmeier Commission, the authorised capita 


of lO million sneres (o sucres lemg equivalent to 
one U Ss dc^lar) is to be dividel into “A and B 
shares of lU sucres each the former to be heia 
by the banks operating inthm the country ana the 
laAtAT by the piWic- TNei* t4 a.a obvious udvan 
tage in allowing the commeiual banks m the 
cooatry to part cipato in the profits m this way 
for the central bank can then count on their ..ood 
will and CO operation It is all the more necessary 
for a central bant has frequently to carry on 
commercial tenting for a prop>-r disthar«e of its 
duties and may thus antagoniae the member banks 
in the absence of proper safeguards. 


ReSERI £3 

The p^Tcamta^e of reserve® to note isoues and 
the composition of reserves show great div<.rsities 
It is not true as stated in a recent book on Indian 
banting that all the banks of lasue exce; tmg the 
Bank of England accept foreign bills m their 

K rtfo 103 and reckon tfaeiu m their note reaerves 
Norway for instance all issues above tho fixed 
hduciary issue of -’ot> million kroner must be 
b-icked by gold alone. Not only are gold equi- 
valents permitted in ce-tain central hanks the 
percentage al»o varv— Lorn 2o per cent, m the 
case of Buss a to CO pet cent in the case of 
Spain for alt issies above i lillion pesetas 
IS ues below 4 biUoa pesetas Icing covered to 
toe extent of 4o per cent. In moat cases a^am 
r^erves have not only to bo kept for notes but 
al«o for demand deposits the percentages varying 
from 21 per cent m tlio cm of Austria and 
Lzeebo '‘'ovasia to bi) per cent, in tho oaao of 
Chile Ecuador and 1 era. The former ratio is ho«- 
ever regarded as too low It is provided by 
salute that the percentage will have to be gradually 
mcre^d to 33Vj per cent in the case of Austria 
and ^0 per cent in the case of Caechosluvakia 
For certain issues aga n beyond pte»C(ibing a 
certain maximum limit, no other restrictions are 
imposed e. g for currency notes in Engjand and 
for notes issued by the Bank of France 

Pbopobtioval Resceve 
Fixed ImrcuBi Reserve 
What are the reasons for this almost endless 
diversity ’ In a country Mhich is predominantly 
agricultural the isaue of notes must bo necessarily 
elastic teoiporanly expanding during busv seasons 
to buance the exports We can therefore lay down 
the general proposition that the pioportional resene 
systeni imparting as it does the necessary e asti itv 
to currency will be suitable for agricultural coun 
tries tor a proper working of this system how- 
ever there must be a large supply of eligible 
commercial bills, a foatnre which is frpquentlr 
absent in many agri<,ultural countries Sot onlv 
this there are other reasons for discarding th? 
proppriionil reserve^ system and adopting the 
fixed fiduciary system A free market for edd 
Jikal tmdon niust be subjec to large wubdeawaU 
of giM which Mill result m contra tioa of ciJit 
by three times the amount if a 33' 3 nor tint 
lAscrve u ma ntained and this must hamoer 
ecanomibactivitiesof tho countiy As a set otr a ' t 
this is must be remembered that the bJu,ia?v 
limit cMnot bo estimated offhand but onlr^ a 
rtsntt oi experiments extending over a long 
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As a matter of fact, this system is in vosue m onlv 
one country of importance viz Norwav England 
having currency notes m circulation side by side 
\vith the Bank of England notes iloreover, the 
system \ras adopted in England when deposit 
banking was m its infancy The recent tendency 
IS to maintain re'^erves not only against notes but 
also sMinst demand deposits and clearly the system 
of fiduciary reserve is not suitable in such cases 
Fven in England eminent bankers like the iato 
Dr Walter Leaf and Mr Reginald McKenna have 
suggested the proportional reserve system when 
c irrenev notes will taken over by the Bank of 
England 

Relatiov with Memher Ba^ks 

The relation of the central bank wulh the 
commercial banks in the country also raises 
implex issues It is generally agreed that the 
tun'-tions of the tno are fimte dishnct. As 
has been well put by a recent writer the 
central wnk is the spnng from which the 
water of life wells np the oommercial banks 
are the pipea and channels bj which it is conduct 
ea to a thirsty ec nomic system lo theory 
the central bank may he a tnargnal lender of 
nnos but is it realised in actual practice^ 
Have we not had instances of central banks 
competing with member banks on grossly 
iinuir terms ntiUsing as they do the interest 
member banks’ The lUnk 
?u j recent vears tried «o maintain 

b gh tradition of working in public interest 
ana not as a meris money making concern But it 
common koowledce that dnnog 
*['®.J.S9o y7 period iihen credit went a begging 
,corapetition to English joint 
stock tanks specially in its branches Should 
tJie member banks then he permitted to have not 
only a si are in the profits as stated above hot 
management of the central 
question that the wealth o! 

, practical bankers will be of the 
a f possible value But it is also true that 
commercal bank must 
® proper scrutiny of bills 
b« discount. The fact should not 

absence of ^equate 
directors frequently try to finance 
iSnio ®®™P“‘es with monies obta ned from 
\pirt controL 

tor^o!°^^^ central bank wdl^Labl^ dii^ 

ho to have an insight into 

und^uuble'' competitors which is clearly 

COMXCSIOS 

I have now come to the end of the first part of 
devoted to central banking in general 
.1 ”*} means an cxhanstive survey bat 
establish that it is im 
,P'?t down doctnnare principles holding 
' timc3 in all countries under all possible 
bSt .9“° ‘bat even at 

'beoncs onlv summansc economic 
on actual working t)eing dependent 

n«orthfl '3 a Uuism but has 

thUlelno lLik’qu«£ approaching 


Part II 

The REaurvE Bamv Question 

This essentially practical nature of the probleni 
has subject^ the Reserve Bauk Bill to a good deal 
of cnticism even the name not being immune 
It has been suggested not by an ardent nationalist 
but by a sedate banker that the name savours of 
Amencamsm and should be changed into Bank of 
nmdusthan I must confe s I am unable to agree 
with him— specially when I remember the tragic 
fate of the fi'st institution of that name, started 
about 1770 bv the great Agency House of Alexan 
der and Co Be that as it may, there is no gainsay- 
ing the fact that this measure has elicited criticism 
m diverse quarters It is also true that this Bill is 
the first important piece of legislation which h^ 
been referr^ to a Joint Select Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State 

PfiEUMEvArr CovsiPEiuTions 

>ot being tied like the Joint Committee to the 
draft Bill published m the Gazette of India Ex 
traordinary on January 17 1937 let ns go into toe 

K ' Dinay considerations The mam point is that 
IS a country of cash transactions. The control 
of credit here must be subordinate to the control of 
currency unlike countries w th highly developed 
credit systems like England or T7 b A. In fact the 
conditions here to>day resemble the conditions siy 
in Elo<'laDd about a hundred years ago when 
deilosit banking was in its infancy It will 
therefore be necessary to give greater attention 
to currency than to credit in India Besides in 
the absence of a regular bill market, the power 
of the central bank to control credit cannot be 
paramount and will frequently amount to moral 
suasion only in addition to control of currency 

The CcnnENcr Quesiiov 

To take up the currency question first we have 
seen how the abstract theory in favour of 
iQCOQvertible paper currency has to be discarded 
as impracticable. Stmilarlv all the leaned dis 
quisitiOQS of tlie Hilton Young Commission about 
the effective linking of notes to gold under what 
It chose to call the gold bullion standard can 
coDviaOe only the official apologists The obvious 
fallacv m having a wide margin between the 
buying and selling rates is neatly exposed bv a 
recent wnter in he following words — One fails 
lo see how this gold bullion standard may be called 
a standard at all when gold will admittedly vary 
from its par value by as much as 2 3 per cent 
II a yard stick is sometimes equal to 3o 2 inches 
and sometimes to 36 8 inches no scientist would 
accept it as a standard of measuremenU ’ It is a 
matter for sincere congratulation that the Joint 
Select Committee has been able to reduce the 
sellmg pnee for gold in the teeth of determined 
oppositKm from (lovemment to Rs 21 3 10 per 
tola plus single transport and interest charges for 
dehveiy in Boml ay instead of the double transport 
ana interest charges as recommend^ by the 
Commission and proposed in the Bill The 
S^^i^tion of the minimum saleable quantity to 
-oO tolas instead of the impossible 1 OGo tolas is 
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aUo a step lo the nzht directioo It i3 aa open 
secret that Sir Ba»il Blackett and the OoTemtaent 
of India are resislic" the demand for the nuntint; 
of mohnrs not of their own free will but at the 
dictation of V hitehalL They too are convinced of 
the necessity of fiadio^ soma further and more 
direct and visible means for hnnsina it home to 
the mas^ that gold is the standard of value * 

SvaiE OwNEKsnrv 

Confidence in carrency which is the sine una 
non” of success of the proposed is^oe can be 
secured only by associating U with Goveniment 
m the existing arcumstances in India This was 
tacitly admitted by the Commission whim it 
recommended that the Iteoerve Bank notes should 
be guaranteed ly Government 1 confess lam 
unable to appreciate how the payment of a note 
which 13 to be legal tender can be guaranteed 
for obviously to guarantee the payment of such 
notes means a guarantee to pay one type 
notes by another If it is interpreted as a 
guarantee to convert it into gold at the stipulated 
rate the Reserve Bank must be said to have the 
doubtful distinction of being the onlv central bank 
which provides sn h a guarantee The truth of 
the matter is that the Commission proposed to do 
the impossible by recommending a central hank 
for India independent of government It is to !« 
hoped that in a fit of petulance Sir Ba^il Blacket 
w\U not vcfewnett the haakto which 

the Joint t ommittee has given the quietus at 
Bombay There are many practical coD$id(>ra> 
tinna which may be adduced in support For 
lustasce if It 19 a State institution no share 
capital need be Haued This wiU prevent on the 
one hand the present unseemli wrangle among 
Imperial Exchange and Joint-Stock Banks for 
parCicipatmg m the share capital and on the 
other any possible loss in the initial stages m 
the absence of a well developed bill market 
It &eces&ary debentures may be issued later 
which will in any case be a cheaper method of 
raising money The only obj^tion to (his 
measure is that it is merc-y a cose of a govern 
ment bank taking the place of a goverumentdepart 
meat charged •7ith the control of fiurrency 
In other word* it is a case of King Stork being 
silemnly installed m the place of King Log 

CoVStITPTIOV 

This brings us at once to the question of 
control of the central bank lor that is the real 
crux of the problem It has been publiclv 
stated that the unbending attitude of Sir Basil 
Blackett towards the exclusion of the legislative 
bodies from the bank is due to deliaite 
instructions received from the Secretary of State 
m the matter thus furnishing another instance, 
if any were needed of the much vaunt^ 
financial autonomy of India It should be remem 
bered, however that the disqualificatiou of 
members of legistative bodies from having a 
seat on the directorate has been removed in 
spi‘e of the strenuous oppo=ition offered by 
Government members of the Joint Select 
^mmittce— an opposition which is qmte m 
keeping with the usual practice of discnfianchising 
largo bodies of people by setting up commonal 
as distinguished from jomt electorates for the 


legislatures In this matter Indian nahooaluta 
have the supiiort of men like Sir John B 11 and 
Sir tblir Schuster whj are as aeutelj conscious 
as Government of the experience of this svstem 
notably m Australia and partly m South Africa 
Be that as it may it JS now possible for 
Councillora and Assembly luenibers to be elected 
to the Board of Directo's tlirou„a the various 
rhambera of Commerce either Furopean or Indian 
and they should hive therefore no leasonable 
cause for complaint. The commercial and co- 
operative banks also should ta e a similarly 
reasonable view of the matter and not insist on 
being elected as such but through Chimbors of 
Commerce in the usual waj 


RcSEJlvli 

The question of the proper system of reserves 
has been similarly a bone of contention Mr 
Jamnad^ Mehta it is stated Miformad the Joint 
Committee that he and his friends who supported 
the fixed fidi5cia”y system and were oppoaod to 
the proportioQal reserve system reserved their 
oppositioo till the discusvion in the Assembly 
It IS to be hoped that wi»er counsels will prevail 
As has already been stated the trend of central 
banking lo all countries is towards the proportional 
rcaerve system The only oomt for consideration 
IS wbe^er reserves should not be kept igaiust 
demand denosits in the same way as against notes 
toUo-ttins Kicepv piAtMce m other countnea lor 
there is no valid distinction between the two 
Apart from ibis as open market operation will 
have to be permitted to the central bank often in 
compeation with commercial tanks with thoir 
own monies eompnisonty ac^iuired interest free b> 
statute It IS clear that from the ethical point of 
view if from no other some obligation should 
be imposed on the oentral bank m the matter 
of deposits 


Cosirv'sawio'i to laPEnisn Ba’ik 

The compensation to Impenal Bank is another 
thorny question This almost reminds us of 
compensations' extorted from the puppet Nawabs 
of Bengal m the earlv (lays of British rule in 
India A compensation presupposes some 
sacrifice but what is the sacrifice ' involved in 
this case ? At most, it is the withdrawal of some 
speaal pnvileges when the occasion for such is 
no longer existent Bat Sir Basil Blackett seems 
to have a deeper sense ol the wrong ’ dona to 
the Imperial Bant than the JfaDa!;ing Goternors 
themselves Sir Basil it is said explained to the 
Joint Committee tha*’ ^lthnu„h the 'igreement 
with the Imperial Bank would expire m 19JI it 
was understood at the time the agreement was 
made that it would be continued there was no 
legal obligation to make allowance for that implied 
understaadiQg bar there was certainly a moral 
oUigabon We should like to know who impospd 
this moral obligation ’ behind the back of (he 
p«}p!e and the unsuspecting legislature which 
passed tiie Imperial Bank Act It must have been 
some responsible member of the Government whose 
unauthorised promise is now pricking the conscicnea 
of the binaace Member Itseems nowever that m 
fact no such wicked promise was ever madf. 
in their letter dated June 29 last addiessed m Iji/ 

Pramalla Hath lloll.ck Baliada" tS JuSots 
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Governors explicity stated that after January 1931, 
the Irapenal Bank vriU have no legal claim for 
any Governnietital benefits and also no moral 
benefit rights ” ' This extreme solicitude on the 
part of Government to do juotico’ to the Imperial 
Bank reminds U3 irresistibly of the old lady in the 
Bengali proverb who bears greater affection for a 
child than its own mother As this question has 
been ably dealt with by Prof J C Sinha m the 
July isaue of the Modern Review ’ his argnments 
nera not be repeated here Suffice it to say that 
instead of tying down the Reserve Bank to a de 
finite scheme of doles to the Imperial Bank a 
monev award may be made for the alleged 
sacrifices ’ bv a board of arbitrators and failing 
that the Reserve Bank should be brought mto 
being after January 1931 


COXCLUDIVO REUArES 

I have- confined myself to the mam issues 
leaving minor details severely alone but I am 
afraid that I have already trespassed on the time 
set apart for discussion and must crave your 
accoatomed indulgence I would conclude by 
merely pleadiog with Government as well as 
legislators to realise fnlly their Tesponsibiliues as 
laid down in the preamble to the Bill — to establish 
a gold standanl currency with a view tosecunng 
the stability in the monetary system of British 
India ” What I apprehend is that this p^uible 
may turn out to be a mere pious wish our Govern- 
ment following the dictates of Whitehall and our 
legislators guided by empty catchwords of politics 

[A paper read before tlie Bengal Economic 
As^ciation on Thursday* August 11. 1927] 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


[BooU m the foJlov.ing languages titll benotuxd As'iatntse, Bengah English, FreneJt, Gerninu 
Ougarah, Hindi ftalian Kanmest Marathi, Ntpalu Onya Porluguese. Punjabi, Sviihi 

o 2 )anish Tamil Telugu and Urdu Newspapers, periodicals, sc/icol and college text books and their 
aiinofalMnt pamplUcXe and UaflcU, repmUt of luapaxina orhofes, addresses, uiif not ba noitoed. The 
receipt of looks lecnied for renew will not be t^nowlcdged, nor any quencs re/aftn^ i/tcrefo answered 
2/w renew of any hook ts not guaranteed Bools should be sent to our office, caarM®«i to the Assamese 
Etiiewer, tlw Hindi lienewer the Bengali Jiemewer, etc according to the language of the books No 
entioism of hook-rcviews and notice# will be puilishcd.'-’Edilor, M R.i 


ENGLISH 


The Mtiifries op tuf Bible 
^akraiarlj V A Vidyamdht 
Pj>39+4 R, ice IS/ 


By Silal Chandra 
xiilh a supplement 


The mysteiies are the oiigin of the serpent 
luea, the lorhidden tree the temptation the onginal 
KID ciuuhiion re urrection and IIolv Ghost. 

Giicies home parallel pas«age from Umda religion 
anaphUosothv The author believes that Ohnst 
m his cnicitixion took upon himself the sms of 


n »UF Awexn By V Chnkka liai, B A 
r t <iU\A,cd hi/ the Clinst»0)» Jilcraiure Sociefi, 
UrI„Ua pp 229 I\icc one Bupce 

. There have recently . appeared four notable 
iposa on Jesos and v.e place the conciusions of 
iiicir aalhors Rid.» ly side >ilh that of our author 
p 405113 IS God or God is Jesus’ (our author 

, (h) a careful study of ‘he story of his (Jcsus’l 
iiie meas tons not God taking on the form of 
mn tit a man Using to fellowship with God” 
ttle blorv behind ibQ Gospels by D iL Alien 

J1 A U 11.) 

of all Jesus’ prcacbiog and 

'■■‘S' ‘4! 

.TTcSr/M'iddiMu.ii''/ 

(tv) 4cs\u wna aJow and a Jew he rcmauicd 


till bis last breath” . Jesus never regarded himseU 
as God” (Jesus of Narareth by Joseph £tau»oer 
Ph d) 

(v) Jesus never existed as a man lut is 1 
•wholly legendary figure — Je us A Myth by 
George Brandes) 

Urandes is a Danish scholar and one of the 
greatest cnlics of modern times. hlau->uer is a 
Jewish scholar Murry and Allen aro Christians 
Our author is a Christian convert. 

European scholais aro becoming either liberal or 
sceptical on the Jesus question. Butoor author an 
Indian convert is going back to the crudest form 
of Medieval Orthodoxy 

Mauis Cu Qiiosii 


Pii\CUO-AllAI.VSI» FOR KORMAL lEOPLE By 
Oeraldine f,oster Or/oril f’liucrsilu IVess Pn 
232 st,e 6 3o^h Pnee 2iG ml 


Contents —eight chapters and a bibliography 
Introduction rennmoloky Jnslinctivo Energy 
iear Adult feirs. The Power instinct The &<jc 
instinct Dreams , bubUmation and Religion 
Uibliographv 

In the Preface the lulliotc.^ vvritos “Tlus 
little book on a bis snbjocl wx^ ) egon at the 
sutgestion of the matron of a public liovpiLaL who 
deplored the lack of a manual of practical piycho- 
Jogy on modem lines it is also m somo degree 
the outcomo of the remark of a nell known 
eiammer in psychology , to the elToct Ih it the 
papers of canUidates tor tlie teachmg profcssioa 
seldom show any realisation of the practical beating 
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of psychology on (he work of edocatiog and train 
mg children the present book 13 an efTort to 
set forth in the simplest possible way the mam 
pimciples of analytical p»>cnolc«y in its application 
not to the insanei perverted or abnormal but to 
the ordinary people whom we meet everyday ’ 
M:odeni educational machineries in India seem 
to be very shy of psychological implications. 
Applied rsycholoey cares away most of oar 
Dntisb mentalities to whom Psychology as a 
science is almost a myth. Bat a small book like 
this will do no harm to one The general pubbe wilt 
find the book ciaite interesting The bibliography 
adds to the interest in the book especially the 
list ot bction embodying new Psychological 
principles We should request the authoress to 
change the heading of the last chapter m the next 
^ition of the book and rename it as Sublimation 
and Chmiian religion' 

A K S 


Westers Citiusatios Bj Clandn. CJutUrberty 
To be hod of V\}aja Anshno Brothen Galculla 
pages 02 Pnee Bs 1 4 

The readers who go to this book in order to 
hnu m it a discussion of Western Civilisation 
ID the abstract will be disappointed but those 
who wiah to read interesting descriptions of the 
people and principal cities of Europe and America, 
will hod themselves amply rewarded by a 
perasal of y The book is, indeed a good 
guide book for those who uteod to visit Europe 
and Atnecica 


OcBU yutah. AS A:f OtcccTist Bv fhvfessor 
H 0. Kumar BA Bandhu Ashram Ilydrahad, 
StniA Pages 44 Pr\M As 4 

W e are afraid tlie autbo- reads too much between 
the tines in the writings of Guru ifaaak and bis 
book therefore savonrs of spe<ial pteimiog 
. Anyhow Uie autbor is to be ccmplementca on 
presenting a difficult philosophical thesis very 
luadty 


DtcnoxAHT OF Pcvjvrt Proverbs By S. Ktshan 
Singlk, Oierseer P W D„ J?un/ia Pages 44 
Fnce As S 

The scope of this book is modest and does 
not justify Its ambit ous name Suil the pains 
which the author has taken in compiling tnis 
volume are commendable The rendering of the 
Punjabi proverbs m English is not iehcitoos in 
many cases and the anthor will do well to revise 
It m the next edition 

Dewax Ciia>p Sarva 

Tut PomicAL Ipeas of theEagli ii BoKAxnxsrs 
By Crane Brtnton. Oxford UimersUy Press 
i>ic« Shillings 15 neih 

English Romanticism was the product of the 
hundred years 17oO-lSoO Looking at all aspects 
of English life this period was probably the 
nest cbangetul in the whole history of England 
Materially speaking tremendous develapmeot and 
progress is noticed durmg these one hundred 
years One may however ask what connection 
It 13 ros&ible to hnd between this progress and 
the literary movement known as Komanticisoi ? 
The answer is that to understand any aspect of 
human conduct truly and thoroughly one most 
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study the whole field of human conduct critically 
It IS the mmd of man that is fundamentally res 
ponsible for all that man achieves. Thus it may 
be said that the English Industrial RevoluUoa was 
notracretyaa isolated material fact but it was 
the material manifestation of a wider revolu ton 
in English outlook and thought that took place 
m the years referred to above 

But why saould one write a special book on 
the polUum ideas of a number of literary men ? 
The lostihcation for this is fouud in the fact that 
some men of letters have been profound political 
philobophets makers of creeds and leaders of men 
as welt as artists of the finest sort, farther 
justification is found in that men of letters Plav 
an important part m disseminating the ideas of 
others and in that in their thoughts we often 
discover the political ideas of the average man 
ol their ai.e 

The author introducesusprogressively to Jacobin 
and Anti-Jacobin The first Generation of 
Revolt (namely Wordsworth Coleridge Southey 
etc) Tory and Radical (Scott and Uazlitt) the 
second flenei^on of Revolt (Bjron and Shelley) 
and certain other writers " In his conclusion ’ 
the author indnlges in a Uttle speculation— a little 
Psycho-analysis of the men who were the Pioneers 
of the modern movements in thought— and 10 a 
Uttle opUmisin. The progress of democracy m the 
present age is not head ng us for intellectual 
exiiDcuoD far from it The author believes we 
are moviDg towards even better things loc we are 
becoming more and more precise in our thought 
more thorough and scientific in our inqaities Cue 
heresies are really expressions of our intellectual 
humility for m them we own np our greatest 
doubts. 

The book is well got np and well printed. 

Cases ov Tnz Law of the Covamutiov By 
Brve A Bustnell of the Middle 7cmp/e Barrtsler 
allau Oxford hniitrsify iVesi JVuse Sh. 7 0 nett 

In this book we find summary of a large 
number of important cases which go to ilJu». 
(rate the wortang ol the Law of the consdtuti n 
The cases are classified as reLtmg to (1) The 
Roverecuty of Parliament (2) The privileges of 
Parliament (3) The House of Lords (4) The 
KelaXiou of the Prerogaiive to Statute k>> The 
Peutioa of Right (G) The Rights and Liabilities 
of Servants ot tie Crown (7J The Administration 
of Justice (3) The Rights and Duties of the 
Subject 0> Aliens and Rationality and (10) The 
Relation of the Crown and Parliament to the 
Empire The book will prove valuable to students 
of Constitatioiial Law as well as to pracbj,ing 
lawyers. 

A llLTORr OF Eckope The Middle Aoes By 
feme L Plu>il.ety M A {Oxon) and Enrore a\d 
IHD MoDEKV Vioian 1492 1914 Bj R. B Moiiai 
Fellow of Corpus Chnsh College, Oxford Oxford 
Phuxrsily frees Pnee Sh S-G nett. Demy ocl 
Pp bOG+xx, cloth bound inlh 28 mops and I-lQ 
xUwdraltons, 

This w one of the finest text books of European 
history that we have coma across. The authors 
do not take history as a catalogue of political 
events only they put special stress on the 
cultural aspect of thestory ofnaUoQS. The numerous 
illastiations add greatly to the value of the book 
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and the low price maVea it emmentlv suitable 
as a college text book We hope our UaiTersily- 
authorities will give this really good book atrial 

My Systeu of Pby-,ical Culture Bu Captain 
P R Gupla lat6 of Hu> Inditn Mf/iieal Semee 
I eclurcr on Plysm.1 Culture under ilif au^tees of 
<1)6 Uniier’oty of OiZc«fl<j Pubh-ihed oy the 
author at lOI C iluajidbart Street Cal'^tta. Price 
liuptes three a»wi aiinaa eight only 

Ciptain Gnpta is a -well known physical 
cultun^-t of Bengal Many people have developed 
an enviable physique under his guidance and many 
more have regained their lost health as students 
of the Captain Being a qualified medical man a 
fire wTestlei and a very sltocg man CapUin 
Gupta ho!<3« an altogether umaiie povitioD among 
our physical culture experts His book is the out 
come of years of study and expenenco and will 
douUless prove a great asset to men aspiring 
after a better state of health and physical vigour 

Av Ec* >oinc Distort OF E^0LA^n J0C6 1874 
i3v Charlotte M Tl iters B A London Late Head 
J/»jt<rc 4 of the Co inty School for Gtrh DromUtf 
Pnbhxlfd by the Oxford Unnersxty Piee$ Price 
Sh 7 6 nett 

The authoress has tried to iccnove the want of 
a book which will tell beginners at out *be life and 
activites of the pe pie who lived in tbe land lo 
the pa«L Such a book has be«a lo demand for the 
last lew years lor history these days no longer 
zneans mere political hietory history of tbe people 
at the ton only -the life of the maionty who 
formed the nation deserves more attention The 
book 13 well written profusely illustrated and 
nicely got up 


neve* dreamt Wars that might have taken place 
devefopments that •^fopped prematurely and other ua 
known and unheard of matters crowd the paces 
0* this iDtere»tiDg book It isalmost like a couoUion 
of rare political documents 

Gold printing binding and general get up make 
the book doubly attractive All sound readers wul 


IsDiiw Statesues Piihhxhed by Mesirs 0 A 
NatesaniC Co Midras Price Bujees Three 1927 
At a time when the question of the future of 
Indian States and their place m the prospective 
democratic constjtution of India is agilatiog 
the publm mind the volume, under notice, is sure to 
receive welcome from I’l quarters In this 
book the pubii hers have given life ^ketches 
Cwiih illustrations) of eminent Indian admioi'tratnrs 
of some of the well known native states of India. 
Besides being a biography the book presents a 
brief bislon al survey of the evolution of nauve 
states ID India because with the lives of ms 
t ocuished dewans and pntne ministers like bir 
Salar Jung Sir M \isve8varaya. Bajab bir I 
Mai‘'av lUo Ramesli Chan Ira Dott etc are 
Jinked ihe fortunes of many first class native States 
ID India And our puhlisli^rs correctly observe 
Dydribail without Sir Salar Jupg Nepal without 
Jupg Bahadur or Gwalior without Sir Divkar Kao 
ts mcoDCeivable. Bhabmagar and Oodeslnnk^ 
Tiysor© and Raogi''iiaT\\i Iravaocora lud^SirT 
Mahadera Bao Pudukottab and Sir Sa^biab 
Sastri are so intimately connected that neither 
the history ot the Slates nor the lives of tbe states- 
men can M complete without the other * 

Id this connocMon it may be pointed out that 
the illustratiODS of this b ok are nut upto mark 
and ID It we mi'S the life story of many piomiacnt 
administrators of Indian India hope that 

in the next edition the biographies of Da labt at 
Naoroji Sanw C landia Sen acd ether capable 
and distinguished ad i loistrators would be moor 
pnrated Jo offering oui congrdt ilations to 
the publishers for their attempt to irng under 
one cover critical sketches of the lives and 
achievements of notable Indian dewans acd 
pnrae-mmutera we hope that this tvook will bo 
UQirerMiliy appreuated. 


Tus Soim-Gcsiix of Ouah Kuaytam By J B 
Sakhtiyiln. ilu inture Ld lion ) Lvml 

td cttculalioiu Bombay 1^26 

ilr Saklatvala has in hs collection translations 
of ihe Hubatyat of 0 nar khayyam m uwuy 
UDKuage<i The dainty liitle book uuler notice 
rantaioa L'lalish reodenogs of some of Omars 
R ihaiyats from the original Persian The printing 
and K^t-up leave nothing to be desired 


P p R 
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A^CIE^■T Imiia:? Ti ibes By Dr Bimalaeharan 
Laic J/ A Bh D i ttlhshcd by the Butoab 
ixxnskril Book Depot Lahore Price hi 3 8 

The ear!> history of India still remains to be 
'wnttco. We hare not yet got any sjsteoiatic and 
con plele history of early India— both poUucat and 
cultural from any scholar W e bare only a fev 
scholars here and there, who are just reum* 
stmctiDg a few p lascs of the early Indian history 
We know that m ancient India there ere many 
tnbes whkh tried to esUbli'<h their kt gdoms la 
vanuus parts India. In the pre:>eat wurk Dr 
I aw trica to trace the hiotory of the ha w 
hnsala< Asmaka. Mai'adhaa and the Bh jas He 
utilised all ihc avaiUtle matenaU from toe 
bansknl I’ali and Jam sources The book ts 
pul li bed in the Puuiab Sanskrit Senes which 
de erce to be patronis^ by the educated Indians. 
Dr Liw has done good work in collecting all the 
facta about these ancient Indian Tiibes- 


SA^nKR^r 

Tac SaiarcTna BRunioc is the Eaxyira 
Ri.CE'SlO'i —FUttii by Dr IF Cbliiii i/A 
f'S»')rof 5»w<tiI at the L merfitu of Lireeht loL 
I PibMie l by il ti LaI Biiuiru Du of Ute 
Puttjib ba/i«Vn( B>ok Depot lAhore. Pnee its 10 
Many Vedm texts hare been ptbiishad. pro- 
perly edited and translated hy the European 

scholars But so long the 'Mpi;)aili4 Brohnwna 
in the ^Qiuivo recension had nrit Ken taken up 
by a compe eot scholar though Professor E zelioe 
(if Flinlunrh had already rendered a ^creice to 
San ktit Scholarship b} his excellent Iran tamo 
in tha btored Books of the East, of the BytapaOui 
Brabmain ac<virdins to the lecension of toe 
l/a<f It was also announced to 

that Prof Eanteinx would ed i ttie Eanena 
reern ion also in the Anecdote Oxoniensix To 
wards the end of lOUS it was found out that Prof 
E^.el DR bad aivea up the plan of pubtsshins the 
text for u ant of sifhcicnt matenals it was then 
that Dr W Cal.utd sf the Lnirersity of Utrecht 
took upon himacK the task of editins the Aonnya 
rec-eocion for the first time. The result we find 
in the liook unler renew It must be admitted 
that Prof Caland has done a s gnal service lo 
the cause of bai sknt learnioz by ofTenns the text 
for the first time to the banskntista. He has 
ao’a’ca' a weiYwritrea introduction to fie ioot iii 
the introduction he discmscs such topica as the 
^ edic literature and the Aancij^a SaijpaHta 
Brohntana. toe manuscripts of thepr&cnt text, 
RraminaUcal peculi-irities of the Aanra recension 
and ibe relation of the Aanra books ! 7 to the 
kindred texts. In the prc'ent bwk we hive only 
the first part of the work cocennir over 200 p-ses. 
and the rcmi ning poition would carer about fiOO 
pages more It is so expen ire work usdertakea 
by the Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot which we 
hope w til be patroni ed liberally by the Jorera of 
Sanskrit learning We wi a Dr Ca and snocess in 
his ui-dert iking and commend the work to all 
cultured Indans 

P B. 


GUJARATI 


Ecuxr tax Siri Ratvo By IndiJal A 
Tajiai Printed at the Saurasitia Pnniing 
Pnai lianv ^r Paper Cour Pp 207 Price 
Pe 10 0 U926) 

Six vignettes of Indian Womanhood, so set m 
their frames of our dome&tic and social life as to 
trtQsform a misogyuist into a woman lover 
Without indenting on our ancient lore or Puranic 
traditions, the compiler has presented the ideal 
of wauuns service to society and family so as 
to make her fit m with their existing structures 
The loodernity of tho education of the girls and 
women of these stones dues not miluate against 
he object intended to be fulfilled That is the 
beauty of the compilers pen 


McttiD-E Shaitax the DisaPLE or Sctax Bj 
T haLLur \irayan Iisn ui Pmlel at the Gnjarah 
\rica /Virtd y Prest Bombay Cloth bound Pp 
215 Price Re 2 8 11927 ) 

The other name for the book is the excesses 
of the Moplabs of Malabar It ts a vivid word 
picture of the fanaticil out bui>t on the part of 
the Moptab Mu salmans of Malabar six years 
agodOdli Incidentally the author tries to expose 
the ullacy of the e who preach that the Koran 
eojoios the pnncpleof relgious toleration lie 
alao feeiiogty poiou out the sad result ol treating 
a very large part of her lodian brethren as un 
tou babk» an etil rumpint m its war»t a pe ts 
in Muth India It is ba»ed on a Martthi hotel 
Its »tyte IS the one usual with the author stilted 
and sam>kritictsed It is full of historical infor 
matioo 


StRovan M ScvpARi By Aamanfaf Aann/uf 
Shal, 

A very small booklet rc-telliog in the authors 
words the story by Prof Bam of Livers of Eve. 
m Miuple Ktyto suitable for little children Ihe 
t tie in Oujarati is misleading though correct a> 
far as laci& go as Pnneess ApaujiU did come out 
of a lake the book being based ou au English one 
leads oce to think as if it had something to do 
with Scotts Lady of the Like 


Jar Ae Zeitr By the late J/r Chumlal 
Put pram f/iHwr 1‘nnUd at the Prajabmihu 
Printing npritv Ahmcdabid Thiel. Card Board. 
Pp 201 Price Re. 1 d 0 U92 . ) 


Money or Poison ’ This is the title of this 
Novel and the writer has commendably shown 
that ID the bands of nnscrupolous person posses 
s on of wealth is not a blessing but a curse. The 
interest of the narration is well sustained and the 
s»qneDce of events such as could easily be 
fdlowed fay an average reader The “silent 
Mown is the hero of the piece and th» character 
of Kamu the humbe but loyal goma:>htawcl 
diawD 

We have received the following books from the 
Comm a oner of Education and Vidyadhikan 
Baiuda State 


1 Tbe Boce Ix^cKimoxs op 
BhanueuLhram ^ 2IcJita. 

A complete guide on the subject. 
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2 Neuccl ViDTA ByMadhuKumar Destu 21 A 

A book on Fthnolojjy and a translation of Dr 
M Hebtrlents Volume on the subject 

^ Satta MntAxsA By Vidyahliushan IRralul V 
Slroff 

An enliclitened work necessanly inchmeal 
^ 4 The Peoples of I'tdia ajtd tueie ftw^LESis 
By P C Dnanji MA LLB 

A translation of Sir T W Holdemess book 
fully bnngine out ^ts spuit. 

5 A SuoET Hisioby of Atubveda Bj Ehanum 
1 1 ram A J/c/ta 

A pro! fic and omnivorous wnter a useful book 
D I C7iajiduZol JUaaawlafZwtor 

A translation of C H Herforda book the 
laoiruage being simple. 

BA By L S Daie, 

A Watets Paiits I A II By K 

on the Model of Prof Bonn a Work of 
Ka n and Rivers 

9 Stoby op Tin: Lrvos By G V MeJila 

10 ACoai-Mlne BylhhlalJ Desat 

LLB Air 'Vateb By 21 P Bakhsht B I 

12 Bcca A.*fn Lice Bj lh« late J D Desat BAg 


13 UisAEO Tastha By Dr C S Daie 2LB 
BS 

14 Childhood of the AVorld By M 2! Pankh 
BA LLB 

From (7) to (14) are very small manuals still 
the writers have done full justice to their im 
portant subjects 

Lok. Saagit Bj Aaiayon A/brcs/itcor 20iare 
Jellied at the Aanimn 7Vi? ting Pre^s Ahmcaabad 
Paper Coter fjp S6 Price Be. 0-1“^ 0 {1926) 

This IS a viUuable collection of popular songs 
<!img and not only read extensively m Gujarat 
They are so to speak scientifically treated m this 
little book without losing their most attractive 
feature their populanty buch a collection was 
required and it has been produced 

PAAkcmK Biitjgol By Chlutalal Balknshna 
Puram Printed at tie Diamond Jubilee Printing 
Press Ahmedabad Thick, Card Boaid Pp 9J 
Pnee Be. 0-12 0 (JS‘’5) 


This IS a text book on Geography intended for 
students of the Gujarat Aidyapitha, but likely to 
prove useful to all The subject has been very 
iDt^ligeotly handled and the different aspects of 
physical Geography well brought ouL 

At the Feet of the Jaai Saheb. is a small 
pamphlet Published by Mr Anirallal hheth, 2J LG 
address^ to n H. the J^m Saheb of Navanagar 
containing a list ol gnexasces which awaits 

K a I 


■MOTHER INDIA’ 


By AGNES SMEDLET 


Volfirr I i ha By Kathenne Mava Published 
Brace and Company Ivew AorL 440 

rpIIF writer of this book says she went out 
X India with a free and open ramd to 
study conditions and not to writ© a 
p opaganda ^book t.nd so her first step in 
eating an unprojudiced atmosphere was — 
Ofiice m London and explain 
« 1 -^ 11 *° 4 ^ ° result Is that she has achiokcd 
ro,.u stunt ol Briti<h propaganda and 
belter had she been 
?t it by India Ofbeo 

n ,,i I*® seems to have displayed a re- 
ar,! « ® KPHius for meeting bngh'h men 
f I'tr tbo darkest 

• irV.r, .® convincing manner for 

these Indians who are boot 
iKtcn >nd ,,1,0 


awful thing that woulu happen were India 
free (or meeting Indian princes who are 
such noble chaps , or for reading those 
bookv or extracting passages from books 
w|io<;q chief virtuQ is damning India and 
lauding British rule As I said, hers is a 
bnliiaot achievement. An English A iceroy 
could not have done bettor on twice tho 
money 

iler chief song and dance is tho social 
evils of India — child mainagc purdah en 
forced widowhood tho lack of discipline in 
SCI life untouchability, and so on That is 
tie prelude which occupies half of tho book 
The latter half is devoted to apologizing for 
British rule for refuting tho political charges 
of tho Indian movement for freedom for 
showing how noble tho English are and how 
nscalty and dishonest tho Indians She 
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reminds me of Ibe speech of Janabarlal 
Xebru, Ihe delegate of the Indian National 
Congress to tbe Brussels Congress against 
Imperialism, m irhich be said 

* HaviDff disarmed and emasculated ns they now 
say \re are nnable to detend our country haTing 
destroyed onr system of education they now say 
we are too ignorant to mle ourselves.” 

It IS not my intention to do an} thing bat 
admit the social evils that exist in India 
Every Indian with a shade of honesty in bim 
must admit them In this respect, Miss 
Mayo has told of horrors which as individual 
facts, appear to be true and which should 
male every Indian ashamed of the social 
system which tolerates them 

She gives one case after another of 
little girl children being used to death by 
their husbands , of physical injune® that 
ram their livea , of men who demand their 
little girl wives back from a hospital because 
they ‘ require them for their use of the dwarfing 
and stunting and imnatiou of one generation 
of women after another m tbe vile name of 
religion and social custom . of tbe attitude of 
Indians that a woman lu child birth is un- 
clean , and she concludes her thesis m these 
words 

"X sidelight will be found by a glance down the 
ad'ertisemeot space of Indian owned newspipei? 
lilagical drugs and mechanical contrivances whether 
"for pnnees and nch men only or the humbler 
and not less familiar 32 Pillars of Strength to prop 
np your decaying body for One Rnpee only crowd 
the colnmns and support the facts 

Facts so terrible as child marriage and 
purdah, which strike at the * very roots of 
human development, cannot exist for a day 
amongst a people who pretend to any form 
of culture Until they as well as nutoueb 
ability and enforced widowhood, are wiped 
out, I, for one. refuse to regard India os a 
land deserving the name of cultnre or 
civihzatiOD Those customs have absolntcly 
no justification in human society, and they 
reve^ degeneracy and spiritual disease of the 
lowest order Those Indians who are in 
sensitive to them show that they bavo 
degenerated to the lowest scale of bnman 
culture, to that of the purely physical the 
purely sexual 

A section of Miss Mayo’s hook is devoted 
to social evils and their effects which wa 
admit in general terms, but not in every 
detail, as we admitted them long before she 
ever went to India. But when she touches 
politics and economics, — then we part company 
with her, and even doubt her honesty of 


purpose m writing the section on social 
evils It looks as if she has exploited India's 
social evils merely for political propaganda 
on beliidf of British rule m India. Therefore, 
tbe last part of her book, as well as tbe 
little drops of political poison interlarded 
throughout tbe pages of the fir^it part, is 
absolutely untrustworthy That sociM evils 
exist in India is no justification for British 
rule We admit the social evils, but our 
solution of the problem is different from 
hers. Onr solntion is this the doors of 
India s life to be opened to world currents — 
which means the immediate end of British 
rule that the land may be swept clean of the 
social evils which are bred under the 
present system 

That Miss Mayo has produced a propa- 
ganda book on behalf of British rule is 
beyond a shadow of a doubt She speaks of 
the leaders to the national movement as 
talkers She quotes Oandhi, Tagore Lajpat 
Rai, or other Indians only when she can find 
something in their speeches to justify her 
thei>ts and to help her paint a pictnie against 
India. Then she stops What these men are 
doing to fight India’» social and other evils 
what the natiossl movement is doing — she 
either ignores completely, or she belittles. 
Take untouchability, for instance, which she 
condemns. We a'l condemn it. G-indbi is 
tbe outstanding enemy of it and with a pen 
like a sword write* against it travelling and 
organizing to abolish it Not a word from 
her, of this however , nor of what work 
other men and women did before Gandhi 
and have been doing even now to destroy 
this evil But when the Prince of Wales 
went to India and was boycotted until even 
the cats stayed at home, she descends to the 
cheapest American sob stuff She has the 
unmitigated andacity to publish English 
gossip that when this representative of Bntish 
impenaUsm went to India to try and crush 
the national movement, the nntonchables 
threw themselves before his carnage and 
tried to touch him crying, ‘Onr Prince 
our Pnnee — we want to see our Pnnee” 
In other words, one would think that the 
Prince of Wales had devoted his life to 
working amoogst the nntonchables. But apart 
from this fact, the story is an absolute lie 
and is one of the concoctions cf Englishmen 
la tiijia to hiiie their chaenn about the 
bojrolt ol the Frince ot TVales. II pariahs 
ID Bombay really did what she said we mav 
know that they were paid an anna’a day to 
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Should Modern Chnetiauity abindon 
Miracles * 

Under tho caption Why Modem Chnstiamlv 
IS abandomojf miracles ilr J T Sunderffi nai 
written a \erv mtercstini, and thoualit provolwina 
tI 5‘^ I nuinhcr of the Modern Uevicw* 

In 'tie presents seven difflcnlties winch confront 
'“odern scientific man when I o mS S 

The difficulties ho -SducS 

9 ^^ moral and thouirh thci 

stated simply aa difficulties yet when 

licht flounsh as much m 

amoTth?.S? 

♦Eb 9 contend most stoutly for 

S^L° troth nf°Ln deny most tebemeS 

^ 4 -n^i^ all miracJos outside tJieir own 
t>iBm At® we have accepted any of 

SMSASS-S^-ifS 

characS of^God i?® i® degrade the 

and arbitrary changeable 

expenence * contradiction of bnman 

S V“°r?e^ “3?F£f 

modem science nee^ SO^clusions of 

of 

SSe “SS?? 

of years ago The conr^'nt tielieved hnndreda 
Bleat ohaSea m m eeLSS '"'“Blr, anirereri 
Of theological controversy^^ h?jt^ T°fi i’° course 

both scientifically ®u“T° “» 

unsound to reeaid u la i f hdosopbicaJly 

IS outworn To be snrB fonn that 

present day thought tbe 

to re.ee. the 1gS“„„IS& 


and ren often it ta dono on tho IlimsiCBt 
troiinds Lvon such a renowned author a? 
Doctor tosdirh m hia latest hook. The modern 
uso of iho Uthlo after {nying a very la^truc- 
tivo account of tho evolution of tho meaning 
of the word luiraclo from Very cirly timca 
to the pro^ent day dismisses jt wiUi scant 
courtesy as a concept which is superfluous 
to modem r»,Ii(,ious thought Oao svduU 

nivo oxpwcicd from sich a gratt leader of 
modem rcl tious ilimhiDg a moro patient and 
thorouglaoDg discussion of a concept which 
has held sway m somo form or othvr m 
Uieological circles for hundreds of jeare 

One of the argumcaU that is advanced very 
frcmenUy and with .almost a certain nenso 
of victory is that miracles are un understandable 
contravcoiions or inconsistent broaLs m au 
otherwise harmonious system of nature. The uni 
formily of nature is said to be a conception which 
13 a recent discovery of modern science, and 
since this conception means that eves thing m 
the universe is subject to inviolable laws it 
obviously excludes the possibility of miracles 
u®?®® interferences or breaks m the 
c^btisbcd order bod , is said to be a God of 
disorder whicli he would 
tho worTd ^ miracles to liappen m 

plausibi ity and 

^iDs to fatally close the case against miracles 
^ ong as ooo does not stop to enquire into the 
real m«mmg of the word miracle But when 
one questions the meaning given to the word 
miracle hero, the hollowness of the a^ment 
become tr^pareat ^ By a miracle one dws not 
mcM (at least in tho present day) an event 
that 15 contradictory to the Jaws of science. If 
one m^nt that, then perhaps the l?CTmeit 
Umt adnussion of such mirages would 
makine Q<^ to behave m a self contradio ^ 
have 

we ght But nobody believes m miracle in^ Gip 
pr^tday m the sense of interferences “with 
nature By miracle it should bf Srsm^ 

srj' sS^siirthil 

course of time as Possibly m 

flat B «ow uiajalysable and 
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become resoked into its vanous laws and under 
stood as every other ordinary event is understood. 

If once miracle is defined m the above sense 
as an event that is impossible of present scicnbric 
explanation but cinite caoable of a future scientific 
analysis, it becomes quite dear that there can be 
no objection to a belief m it from the aide of 
science What science cannot tolerate is not the 
occurrence of an event that is a present mystery 
but only that given same condi‘ionsdifterpnt rcsidts 
should not happen- Very often the Dmtormity 
of Nature is understood to mean that the present 
order of things will continue to be wha* it is 
eternally This is a f ladatncntal misunderstanding 
of the postniate of Inductiva science Vll that the 
law of uniformity means is that nature behaves 
m a uniform Way that if an event occurs in the 
universe it must be because it has been produced 
by some cause or other or m other words that 
m the occurrence of events there is no po&sihilitv 
of what 13 called chance in the sense of uncaused 
effect As it is usually expressed esery effat 
has a cause and the same cause has the same 
effect This does not exclude the possitiUty of 
an event occurring whose cause wo do oot know 
or cannot understand at the present t me It 
cannot say that nothing new or diiferent to what 
has ocenrred in the past can ever occur id the 
present or fututre for the simple reason that 
science is always advancing and can never daim 
St sar oaa particular tu bare cwopreheuaed 
all thought and knowledge 

Now it 13 in the above sense of the word 
miracle that Mr Sunderland criticises it and as 
sneh It commits a fatal fallacy 

There is also another sta'-oinent in Mr Sunder 
land s article to which I would like to take 
exception and that is when he says in page o4C 
when it IS understood that (iod works everywhere 
according to law miracles disappear— there is no 
longer any place for them. In this sentence the 
author expresses m so many words that Ood $ 
working in this universe is according to laws 
But I wonder if this is a true representatioo 
It seems to me on the other hand that <>ods 
way of acting far from being according to abstract 
general laws m which things are taken in classes 
IS according to individual needs and particula’ 
pecnliarities. Law is essentially abstract it is 
that which IS arrived at after he examination of 
a number of mstances supposed to resemble m 
esjscntials and to differ in accidentals But (bis 
division of qualities into essentials and unessentials 
is an entirely arbitrary division Ultimately 
there is no snch thing as classes m the universo 
They exist only as our thought s activity on the 
mfinite vanety of things that we see Gods 
creativeacnvjty is never so poverly-stricken as to 
reveal itself in the production monotonously of 
same things 

Again when we observe human experience we 
find how m our behavior towards others the 
strict adherence to laws is often inadequate mid 
lands us in inextricable difficnlties Iho laws 
only tell us what we should do in a uniform way 
repeatedly under similar circumstances. Tliej 
never tell ns as to bow we should behave under 

e rticular concrete circumstances Hence it is 
cause of this inherent inadequacy of laws to 
dictate to ns definite details of action under 
particular and complex circumstances that we 
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are often advised to act according to principles 
and according to the needs of the particular 
sitaation before us. If such is the case with maa 
that is if even with us to act according to strict 
and inviolable abstract laws is a defe t rather 
than merit how much more should it be with 
God’ 

Bf^ides scientists tliemaelves do not regard the 
laws thev have d scovered with reference to tho 
things of this world as having anything more than 
a provisional validity No scentist ever thinks of 
claiming an absolute validity for the scientific 
laws because there is always the possibility of tho 
conclusions now accepted being revised and 
enlarged with the accumulation of new data If 
what has been sa d above in this paragraph is 
true how can we say that (lod acts everj where 
according to law ■< If I understand 3fr SunderJan 1 
angtat it IS because ho is anxious to think of God 
as one wtio governs the iiverse in a uniform 
and systematic wa> that he wants to regard hi n 
as working everywhere according to law But I 
wonder whether if he realised that m the ineanmg of 
tho word law there is an esoential clement of 
impermanenco and provisionahty he would still 
copiiQueto make thrt statement 

There is just one more point which I would 
like to mako before closing this very brief and 
random cnticism of the article It does not 
pertain to any one of the difficulties that is raised 
OF tba satbor Bat it i$ siuip f a gges luu as ftj 
what place would be assuned to prajer and 
faith on a view of the supernatural or miraculous 
as IS depicted by Mr Sunderland ® It seems to 
me that u one is to be consistent with the 
coDclosion arnved at m that paper, he has 
perform to deny tha‘ prayer has anything 
more than a tnerly subjective effect The prayer 
of a faithful man cannot achieve things that are 
impossible to the ordinary mdividml Praver 
will be a foolish farce if It were not regarded 
ae tho condition of producing effects that are 
contradictory to ordinary human experience 

I am sorry I have not been able to deal 
with the article at greater length or in more 
particular detail But my mam purpose was 
eimply to point out from a cnhciair of one 
of the fundamental arguments advaQC“d against 
belief in mracles namely that which is fo inded 
on the orderimess or the Uniformity of Nature 
that Modern Christianity in order to be modern 
and in order to be m Ime with science need 
not give up its belief m miracles in the sense 
of ©vents Uiat transcend known lav,s of science. 

Davm G Moses 


aj»Le Jar 'iitiare 

^ ^ sends ns the following 
the arhcla relating to Mr h.hme 
puWmhed m tiio Modem Review for Julv — 

1 of 14 Though the 

i^***^® was marned at that age he id not 
to &tata immediately after his marnage Ifi 
pasged ff to 3 years again mmlessly at Guhllar 
P ba Column 2 FTo mTUTAf-vi 
Ha did not go to Poona m search of service. 
He and then went to Poona arxf ot 

setrolm m Engtoh Sclod te atat | /S 
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do it Gandhi, 'v\ho‘-o word is honnurod by 
tho untouchables, was one of the loaJtrs iii 
tho bujcutt murcincDt. It is strango lhat (Ills 
.\mericiH writer can condeenn tho ignorant 
Hindus wlio crawl before tlio idol ol Kah 
in Calcutti wiulo on tho other hand, i-lio 
resorts to tho cluiptst stage Iricla to prai-*© 
the few untouchables who aro su'd to liar© 
crawled before tho Princo of Wales What 
IS it that mates crawling condeuiiiablo in 
the foirntr case but cummendsblw in tho 
latter^ No coinpirisoo is suggested between 
the PriQce of Waka as an indwidiial and 
hah ns a goddess But if Kali bo latcn to 
bo merely a goddosg of dtsiruction bolitf in 
whom IS dying awiy political and cconomio 
imperialism, which tho Prioco was lirought 
out to save is a hung lorco which destroys 
the freedom, prosperity and mauhood ol lU 
victims 

One conid, of course, tako up 
htirahy hundreds of details hto this and 
prove tbcm faho Sho has drawn fake and 
igDornut coQclohiOQS from both social aod 
political ficts. But in a prohlotu va^t as 
tbit of India wo mU'-t take a broader aod a 
more fundamental view I, tho writer sco 
tho problem from tho following cco&omio 
view point 

Up to two centanes ago, India was (ho 
richest and most prosperous land on earth, 
with I culture and civiliaation m odvaiico 
of anything that exi«ted in England or id 
mnst of the European countries Two 
Centuries have passed Today, in tho year 
of our Lord 1927 India is tho poorest laud 
on earth, the pest houso of the world in so 
far as ignorance, poverty, and disease is 
concerned IVbat has happened in those 
two centuries ? Tbo thing that has happened 
IS that England bas put her band on India — 
and the touch has been deadly England, 
the poorest land on earth two centaries ago 
IS today the richest and most powerful, the 
center of the Biitish Empire England was 
built, not only upon the slave-trade from 
Africa, but upon the plunder of India, and 
it was India’s plundered wealth that gave 
the capital for the development ol machinery 
that, in other words, caused the industrial 
tevoluhoo England’s culture aud pio«peiity is 
rooted in the slavery of generations of Indians 
When the Biitish, taking advantage of the 
period of chaos and recon'^Jruction in India — 
similar to that ’ in most European conntnes 
of the same period — conquered India by one 
war after auotber, and won, they laid dcws 
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a fuodatnental principlo of rule Tliey Mid 
that 'aU*' they wanted was to hold tcoooniic 
and political power, and that thiy would not 
loUiKru 111 the social or rtligiou-* lifo of tho 
ptupie Tho Indian'^, being naivo or igmrarit 
people,— or both, — accepted this situation. 
Tho policy was a most cunning one ict 
the fundamental law of life 1» iho economic 
law and upon ecmioinic coudvtiou'i socul 
and nligious customs itst Social and 
toltgioud customs are indeed but by-producU 
of an existing tcJiiomio ordt-r India is no 
exttption to this law which has ruled all 
lauds from ihu boginmiig of tinin 
• India, living as it has for two ccntnrics 
under slavo economic condition has intcnsi- 
(ltd and perpetuated slave social and reli- 
gions conditions Ignorant to tho deptlis of 
animality, poor to the extent that Europeans 
ciimot im-ghip, its social o'lls sink thtir 
roots dot per und deeper into tho soil which 
helps nourish them IVrmitted to dertlon 
economically only in so far as English 
capitalism (d»vt co operating with ludisQ 
capirahsiu) tinds it pnlitahlc, is there any 
wonder that lU social life is a v-lagnant pool 
and that each your shows n loworiiigof tho 
average length of life, a higher dtafh rito, a 
deeper nil scry of the masses f Slaverv produces 
slavis Slavery nourishes all that Miss Mayo 
has written about in her book— igooraoco, 
bigotry, cruelty, superstition passing fot 
religion But this is not a peculiarity of India 
alone Wero it possible for Japan, lor 
lustaoce. to conquer and establish its TUlo 
in America, to establish a tyranny such as 
that of RntisU rule lu India , to dram the 
country of its wealth, not for one generation, 
but for two centuries until even the memory 
of freedom was dead , to destroy its system 
of education and establish a few schools 
where Japanese would be tho language of 
lustructioQ to tram clerks for Japanese rulers , 
to mako laws whereby any mou could bo 
arrested and imprisoned for years without 
oveu a charge being brought against him, 
or without a shadow of a trial , to deny tbo 
light of education to the masses unless they 
paid for it themselves — and they bad no 
money to pay , to cultivate the poppy and 
manuiaclure opium and establish opium 'ihops 
throughout the land were opium could bo 
sold foe the adults and for babies lo arms 
alike, m other words, were it possible for 
Japan to hold America on the same terms 
and conditions as England bolds India — I 
would wager my life that in two centuries 
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America would be a stiokiag swamp of bocial 
e?ils and dtsea-.es wotae tbau India is t>diiy 
There is but one solntioo of these evils 
under which India groans It is that England 
get o/T India’s bad. Nothing more, 
nothing Jess. Practically nothing is poasible 
until that IS done Wo can put a patch here 
and a patch there on a social sore, bat we 
will not cure the cause of the disease Today 
it la the vast system which is rcspousible 
for these diseases And instead of the British 
helping lo any way abolish them they act 
like 4 roll! stone about the neck of the nation, 
preventing it from climbing upward For 
every step upward the Indiana are forced 
to take two backward It is the British 
rulers of India who are far more reactionary 
m social matters thau the lodiaus They 
are not only social reactionaries themselves, 
but they use their old excuse of not ‘inter 
fenng in the social customs or religion ’ of 
the people The ending of the supremacy 
of the British and the servitude of the 
Indians in India is the first and fundamental 
essential of ludiau progress. At the present 
tine all Indians come up against this prison- 
wall of British rule, it matters not m what 
btlii of work it IS, whether m education, or 
medicinei or social progress It is like a 
piisoner who comes up against bis pti^n- 
wall with every step he take« 

An Indian national Ooveroment— but not 
the abortion England la trying to force upon 
the country now— could solve all such social 
enls as lli«8 Mayo writes of lu her boot 
An Indian dictator like Hustapha Kemat of 
Turkey, or a dictating party like the Com- 
muost Party of Russia could, withio tea 
years, wine out child marriage and many 
other social evils in India. Not only could 
they make such practices crimes punishable 
by death for any man or woman party to 
them, hut they could by latroduciog au 
immediate universal free and compubory 


system of education, create a new mentality 
iQ which such evils could not exist They 
could by opening up 6elds of activity for 
every Indian, settle the religious contlicts 
which have their toots lu poverty and the 
miserable hunt for jobs They could by 
opening India to every progressive thought 
sweep away the ignorance upon which social 
evils thrive. Such a system requires brave 
men. but India has those men It requires 
brave women, and India has them India’s 
diseases are many and deep They cannot 
be dabbled with as they are being dabbled 
with today The only future worth living for, 
fighting for and dying for, is a free India 
—and I mean a really independent India, 
not the thing that Paglishmin and Indian 
boot tickers wish to call free” 

We to whom a freo India — social, econo- 
mic and political — is precious, we who hate 
with unabatiog hatred t.e social horrors 
that are eating at India s life today, bate with 
a no less unabating hatred the economic and 
political slavery which harbours and per- 
petuates these horrors , we do not say 
that Indians should wait for freedom until 
they tbink of wiping out tbeir vooial evils 
Up to this time the abolition of these social 
eviU IS chiefiy an lodividual matter confined 
to educated meo aod women who should, lu 
DO way, be a party to any form of child- 
marnage purdah enforced wjdiwhood or 
ootouchability Each educated Indian is 
duty bound to come to a dead halt in his 
owQ private life and refuse, it mitters not 
what the con3equenc»s, to be a party in 
any way to these conditious But on a mass 
scale these things cannot be abolished until 
India IS free Ihey are problems with their 
roots in subjection —which produces m turn 
Ignorance disease, and supersitition. To wipe 
out these things requires a new ecQaouii.c 
and social o^der 
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before jomiDg the foundera of the N E School 
Poona 

P G6 Column 1 Ugra tlangal was publidied 


first occasion is hen you have directed your attacks 
on that cotnrouoity With all resp«it foe your old 
no less than for your pre eminence as a 


d„™rau“ hfeUmr oeTtoS ‘ “s” loun.al.3t. ™ ‘b;* 

— there are cases of Mahomedans abducting 

Mabomeilw women where no question of conversion 
TTT j i. -n j-v „ inses \ou also state that m case of Christians 

Widows at Bnndabau desinnstbe conversion of Hindus cases of abduction 

t _a.. IV- V— andranaetc are not usually heard of hut m case of 
^ Mahomedans wanting to concert Hindus such 

TFidoits at Drindahan published in the Modwn ^iy» mtite common I regiet that these 

Review for July 1927 On page 87 written bv S 

one Miss Ingram I beg to request you on behalf “vni/ llr pJ^or ^ 

of the Braia Mandal Seha Sangha, Bnndabau to .^-Yld do not hanpm Sh 

; fhS|aS,r£, tateu up the cause of ..upar,.„« S‘aSo"i‘iX?7’;l;r cnS.e“'“U” hVo“bee“u' 
true culture to the widows in general particularly „ ri,r.sHan ihe. •i/’t mav not 

Fl^sTHrafpSW“.i.1 

SrSmlaaf ‘‘'huS.W ‘"S" Mo“ wdouTS >>4 

Bnndabau reffuiarlv assemble in numbers at wUftU^^^^tnbeTfe *^ir*surdlar 2 ed of 

Baithev sliTfiTn RVirn'inottinm T.iii Ra-rar anH WllOlO atmOSphCTe IS SUrCliaTged Wllil a Spirit O 

tbiJ^necessSies a5" s“Slfed by tk kteo.a^d f?*fSot'“omM‘7of?ect“‘®tha\'' MKefans“ffi 
propnetor of that Ashram but still some occasional 5“i? wav rtf“°Sfnrp^«inn ^ 

fnet ons^wo lid arise which wero recently removed Ph^r-aafa «T*aMnPh?>n^nrft°niirelv 

bv this Sanohn aTid tKmni»h tKe hatn «! «nma loast many Of toe ca«es 01 aDouction are purely 
generous hearted ^oen^v^of^^Bnndaten^ Th^ sexual enmes commuted by human brutes for 
Sw8 S not ®onlv frorn Bengal but K tbeir BKUi6calion Sexual crimes mils grossest 
other different °nartt'^ of India alsa^ for whtnh ^o^“3 have oxiated in all countries and in all age* 

Ben\^l .te“*soFel$%estn^Jble The ??A jA,frJh®e?‘f1uae toi’hUrffie^dS 

aussr&stmff to iv.ft TTai on to atari eiiAiu ilahomedaus rather a little too blact irtease oo 

Ashrams throughout the whole countn especially whoever 

at villages, by some hghly cultur^ Indian ladies J? either ,<he crime or 
s!;”.?*?,. a® «=>“« U' _ u-omauhood ,.aud ,“5',''= y ^?lmMp.tv be.“fof.e^^^^^ 

of uDjust and nniustihable attacks at the hands of 
publicists of 'be other community too numerous 
as they are If vou have statistics to show on the 
one band that the number of diahomedan culprits 
abducting Hindu women are really large then it 
can also be proved on the other that a great deal 
of the modes and habits of life the treatment 
T . ^ , , accorded to Hindu widows obtaining m the lower 

*u- “ August issue ^while commenting on classes of Hindus generally of the mufassil easily 
me suDject of outrages on Women in Bengal you rouse the cupiditv of men and no wonder rufBans 
myeassertea that this is a well organized affair who really belong to no community bide iheir 
1^'.:“ money behind it Such an tirae In fact these modes and habits of life eta 

^setema mignt well have I eeo igoorra had it contribnte largely to the creation of an atmosphere, 
TOme out from the pen of any other Editor of so to speak where abduction and outrage become 
questionable digni^ty and with less reputation easy and possible. You would say why even then 
^ powerful pen, there should be any abduction at all The only 

^ ® must have reply is that you cannot maae a whole people 

positive proof for your assertion As a layman moral 

reputation to lose Md daimmg You often blame my community for their 
mm1 of the country I apathy tov.arda this matter The charge la not 

f yet gmie lustified for they condemn it as much as you do 

will he M community thaw! If they are not as much vociferous as the other 

braina^M mnnov ttsdf with community it is because they have reasons to 

womerw^f wh?WD^,.°^ outrage of believe that many of the case® where a Mahome- 

unPt vou cfi^p ^ ^ Huidu woman are involved, are not 

r^y^tor r^lj cases of abduction and outrage but only 

luTupport iberwffl Mhhc nr^ at t^mpeted as such by the not often well guided 

partof u 18 to It ^bhas or Samities which are 

aberration or slip of the ^ “ editorial now growing in the country lite so many fungi 

The rest of vour Mmaient a il.m community have also reasons to believe that 

losmuauon that Mlhome^a fre tha many cases of alleged abduction might have result 

m this nasty bi^^^ S?t. ed in happy and peaceful conversions and mam 

Dusmess. in tact, this is not the ages but for the vicarious attenUons of such Sabhas 


among the widows 

Outrages on Women in Bengal, and 
A Iduslim Protest 
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or Siait tn or a kar Itxil Hindu r Juti. Non aka 
iKesi to rc.fct tbit th' Miioui^Lin ctiramamu 
ar' crt cctb-i^a ti. oi<.r ttio of Aafluuii 

nrttfuj*^ ft tciy U tro-* I it ihi u-i. on h not 
fartofc-L \oi tnHt rtm uVr th-it tbi r a eil 
la th i dircctii" 1 i* almnU ml fir tKy can wlH 
afford to ukc into tU<. r (old aay fa.1 a or abJu tod 
uom a 

I hojKi jca «iU cv« thQ courts y of j> ib- 

i^biQ^ It ID }oar tournil ai a rotly to your 
coamcat. 

\Qur^ trull 
A IfiVCE 


Editor’s Koto 

^\o havo rf-id Mr Hvjuib letter rare- 
fu ly Alt f rcadins it we do not feel that wo 
ouaht to alter or wiihlraw a sms’' sooteo-oor 
word of our cota on the sub c<.t in the luitust 
number 

S' rao nf our rraioat (or thinking tl at there are 
orcwutiu aj w»h bravns anl m'ln-’a i<>h\nl tnen 
for iho aM i tioa and kilaart in., of larU ar> i i< 
(oun 1 in tho first parasraih of th» n t tt»e|f 
Mr iia'ioQ will ot>i'rTQ that in the n i > vo I > oot 
artisi any partcular mhhhuhi//— II n 1 1 or 
Muhammadan, of t>e nj tho or» misers (n h t 
fir oa our loformiuon yn<H t iih Holis an I 
Mill mass are tmjticat»vl m or.nn -at n< fr 
8uppi>ioir Ticliras of coTitnemali/ 'll » Uc 
8nsi«i.t that on*wiz'd atie nou 1 ) some il i»Ums 
ha?e (,*ono on for a d (tt.rcat iilten r i irtiKe 
alsan inrtcaso in oum1>crs U for iiniuN f 

oir atlesatioos we maj at once «y that »c are 
set in a portion to putlish tho na le of the 

or.an sera acd other r-artieular* even if wc nild 
ol tarn Item (tom tho o who know Mr lliiie 
may reracraW that dano* Ixst jeita nou 

at the ccnfercnivs hcM at the Ilntish Inltn 
Vss^utioo Ifcioma. both Hindu and M isalman 
i -adcra a&Aericd and many new>pai>ora aW> nroto 
lliat ibcro wero Iraios and money l<ehiod the 
nota. Hat we do not iemem*>er that Mr 

n*<iue or any other person ealleil opon tlcao 
leaders and newspners to iroro ihcir as erlions 
Tho e '«ho are inclined to Tc..ard our asM'itmo os 
an ed tonal abemtioA or slip of tho pen may 
jlease themsChes 

Mr lla'iue sajs that tho rest of our comment 
“is a thin tciIciI insinia m tlpit Mahomedan* arc 
tlomain cuipnta in t^is nasty business Wo 
should IfO sorry if what wo wroto were really a 
fhinfj veiled i/w*fmurwn fvctus tfiefc'ore rc|>ea( 
what wo have often wnltcn m I rafjan and this 
Kevicw In tho f-ues of otilra.o on women which 
are paUished in tt e pap' rs amomr tho ofTuilera 
tliere arc many iliDdus moro Mnsalmans anl a 
small number of thns’nus In snmo rasea 
Musalraan aod Hiodu seoiiadrelscommit thoofTeocca 
jointly aod severally This tvis all aloo.( been oar 
general impresi.100 after rcaliuir the nc'isofthe 
outrazes from day to day in tho pajicni Totherk 
this impression, wc count tho numl-cr of cases 
azaiDSt persons WonuDK to ditTcrent (»iPm<iaiti<M 
in Ihc lists published m the iSoi jiia> i week after 
week These lists are of eases whuh have oecurrod 
from tho year J^2J ft b In not a sioklo list 
putlished up-to-date have wo found tho caxca 
against Muhammadans smaller in number than tho 
cases asaiDst persons of any other community 


Tlic^e lists ar« prepared tircfully anlLontstly 
We da not know whether nay iunun Is-ing u or 
cm l-e AS ...npartui and unlusSiil as (joa is. 
Iljl this wo know that the .bj ijiUt/ii Las 
wjtsouhtto ruinimiso or extLnuato tho LUitt of 
any oT nUr UyjJ'O of his Uiog a Hindu cr to 
laa-nify the citiU of any clI<.nKr Louauso of his 
ta-iwr a MutMc an. That pay*, r bar cot U-vn 1 m 
».•% e the Hindu cotumuuvty tiaa on iho 

Muslim cooimuoity If any other i ii>**r whiu’i 
Mr iltaue <v nr di.n> more careful anl honest and 
impartial id this natt r la^i taken tho trpuHo 
tA (rerare and i itlitli luU like thovi of tho 
ho IS at liberty to IamI h s conclusions 

thirLUpoo. 

ks for our slowly I ut ccttuoly k'tdinz into 
an iinholv wnuunai liis it would In' fruiHc^ 
to dcfaid oun>ciycs azaiost su h a ( 'ur.c. la fa t. 
wo arc not •ompclcnt to do sa Wo try XO bo 
unliiMcd— that 14 our only laim Woluto b«.iu 
doio.. loumalistic werk (or nc.irly (oity yc-srs. 
Dinng this ts-nod we hsvo boxn Of.i i&ionally 
told that wo are anti Urdu. onti ttirislun 
anil MusUm anti UnU-sh and esca anti Urahino 
tftcr eccry such ©••cas on wo luvo (c t 
that thr'P was <v<.ry posmI ility if thru Uia. 
some truth m tho accusation- ar 1 lute c-onso- 
1 1 n ly lotcnsilicl iho prevatss of s IKxamicaticia 
TIat 14 (he only sUt tsent wo can make Hat wo 
oonoi hoQi^tly plead e ihcr uuiity or not euilty 
Mr Hail nays — 'koii do not undcrsUnl way 
•here are a 's of Maho nodans atducunit Maho* 

II slan w men. whetL no i ication of conver* on 
ante* This sept nco anl some of tlioso wliidi 
(>ll>w luvo bc-cD wnttiD piubally ><ocau4) tho 
» liter hu not reiioir note can filly 1 hat is 
alsoihertuon why holmfciil It ii not lUild 
eorrat tiat Mthomedaus alJict Hindu women 
otii-oty way of ccavciMoiu U least many of 
the eo-CHof iidu lion are i inU Skiinl crimes 
•tmmiilcil by humto Itiilet for ihcir i^rttifiratiun 
Now It IS not our a.isertioa Hat Hindu women 
Are alducted by Mulammulaus for c-onvirsioa 
What wc wrote is So one lias ined to lind out 
excises for or to explan iwav tho olft-ncaa 
acaiDSt wninen comiiiittcil by Hindu md Chriitian 
Initen In ihc c.vho of Mii-alman mlllans >uxii«od 
ofsiich enmes. it liaxUrn fometi'irs a'^ertei Ij 
•otie forrtU nomil' of t/icirs th it the women rm 
away fromiomoof their own accord and eoi- 
trrttun to hlnmlot aUolttn nonitUiit* plcaUl 
a* lie motile It ih tins IxtUr statement of sumo 
Muslims which wo discussed in our nolo Thcro 
itiay bo a few caacA ot clopemcwt, or of ninmi; 
away from homo for cmOracinit Tsfam but tho 
csideneo and convictiaa in thn vast majariiy of 
<a.K*H show tliat they aro cases of bniul outrago. 

Mr Ifaiuo wanU statistics bo far as wo 
aro aware, no atatisties Inso boon compiled 
except those to bo found in the Mujiloi i and 
wo have alrcaly sai 1 what they show 

Mr Ilaqiiea refercnco to Hindu modes and 
hoi lU of hfo aod tho II ndu treatment of 
widows, etc., cooilmiR our ol scrvatiou in tho 
August number lint M isa mans try to 
Gxtcnualo or Knd explanations (or i trazes a tint 
women commiMod by Muslims Wo haie never 
spared tho Hindu coininunily for wliatoacr 
inhuman trcatmcDt of women it la guiUy of nor 
have we over . adduce 1 excuses for ^omo of 
u our exp non o 
Binglo Muslim 
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journalist, writer or speaker who has been as 
severe a cnOo of his community in the maner 
of outrages on women as we and many other 
non Muslim and Hindu journalists and speaks 
have been severely critical of the Hindu 
community in this matter If we are mistaken 
we are sorry for the mistake. Of course we 
do not either think or say that the whole 
■\Iuslim community is to blame but its leaders 
journalists and speakers have not in out 
01 mion done their duty m the matter 

Mr Hauue is at liberty to say as he h^ 
said jou cannot make a whole people moral 
Rut all communities should aim at making all 
their members moral and make adequate 
efforts to sam that objecL It is only m that 
"ay tha‘ a high moral level can be attamed 
M e are not satisfied that any Indian community 
large or small is as moral as it ought to be. 

We will not discuss Air Haque's views on 
Sabhas and Samitis because m our opinion 
though all of them are not entirely unpreju 
diced Mr Uaque is a biassedlcntic Jt Uati some 


ns protection societies work m an unsecta 
nan spint 

As regaids his remarks on asylums or 
refuges they are due to his cot unaerstanui^ 
what we meant when we wrote There aij 
non Muhammadan organisations for rescuing 
otherwise helping women who have be^ 
victimised We shall be really glad to know 
that there are such Muhammadan organisationsalso 
By such oiganisations we did not mean those which 
maiotam asylums or refuges we meant societies for 
finding oot rescuing and making over to 
relatives and guardians women who have be^ 
abducted etc. and for helping them to prosecute 
and bring to book those who have comraitteh 
the cniiies At e know the A’an liaksha 
of Calcutta of which Mr Knshna Kumar Mitre 
IS the secretary has he'ped many Hindu ana 
some outraged Muslim women m this wW 
No Muslim organisahon to our knowledge* 
exists for this purpose What is the 
reason? It cannot be becau«e Muslims 
condemn it (abduction etc.) as much as 
(that IS to say we) do, ’ or because tJie Muslim 
community s need in this direction is almost ml 


DRAVIDIAN CIVILISATION 

B\ R. D BAHERJI 


I IvrroDtcTioN 

S INCE the discovery of the renioants of a 
civilization of the copper ago m India, 
two serious problems have presented 
themselves to scholars (1 to what culture 
group does this civilisation bcloog and 
what ate its special charactenstves , and (2) 
what IS Dravidian civilisation and what arc 
its affinities ? 

Thero is a ‘Negroid’ strain among the 
Dravidians and that on the whole they slill 
belong to a “very indeterminate group of 
varieties which range from the Dravidiao 
and other ‘dark white’ stocks to the ‘poor- 
wliitcs’ of tlio ^ea^ East and the Slcdi- 
terrancm.* 

Though the racial grouping of the Dravi 
diacs IS still indeterminate, sufficient data 
have been discovered to indicate m very 
I road cuUincs their cultural alhoittes The 
culture of the Dravidian people, id the 
voutlioni ptounces of India, is divided inte 


II. , ^ I-*. 'Ij res m the Caml/nd^e Jncunt 

ilii oiu inL I (.Jop t ,t 


two distinct parts or complexes , the Pre- 
Aryan or the original Dravidian civilization 
and culture is widely different from the 
Post-Aryan or the so called Hindu culture 
of the Southern and Central provinces of 
the Indian Peoinsultt. 

The Indian Dravidian is denoted princi- 
pally by his speech and the Dravidian 
languages in India are divided into three 
broad geographical groups (1) the Southern, 
consisting of Tamil, Kanarese and Malayalam, 
(2) the North Central, consisting of Tclugu, 
Condi aud minor groujis and (3) tho North- 
Western, consisting of Brahui The areas m 
which tho first two groups aro spoken are 
contiguous or adjoining but the third and 
tho last group is spoken in Baluchistan 
only and that by a very small community 
Elliaically tho Rrabuis, tho ruling race or 
clan of Baluchistan, aro quito different from 
the various people who speak Dravidian 
languages and dialect', m centrM and 
southern Indio. Tliere aro pcoplo of many 
different races among tho latter Beginning 
with tho Croon id tho boulh-A\ estern corner 
of Bengal and ending with tho Tamil- 
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speaking popalation of North CeyloQ the 
i)raTtdian languages are spoken OTer a ttry 



tvide area. In order to trace the affinities 
of the ancient or original civilisation of the 
Dravidians, we shall have to begin with the 
remains discovered in Sonthein and Central 
India where Dravidian languages and dia 
lects are spoken even now 

The remains in the country to the <vath 
of the Chilka lake along the Eastern Coast 
of the Peninsula and to the south of the 
Bhjsss sad iba hnsbaa a}t>ns iba neaiera 
coast contain monuments of a kind al 
together new to other parts of India, such 
as the Ganges and the Indus valleys or the 
northern part of the watershed of the 
Narmada. These are tombs and cemeteries^ 
family vaults of princes or of great cib-s. 
These tombs and raulU belong to many 
different raneties and the first classification 
possible among them is according to their 
contents — 

I Tombs or coffins containing the enbie 
body 

II Receptacles containing a single bone 


or a collection of bones of one individnal, 
Ueacbed bub uncalcixied 

III Receptacles containing ashes or 
calcined bones. These three classes may 
again be divided into two general classes — 

I Pre cremation burials and 
IL Post cremation burials 
Jbe methods of the disposal of the dead 
employed in districts of lod a where 
Dravidian langnages are exclu«ively or 
partly spoken provide ns with sfficient 
materials for the analysis of the culture of 
the Ancient Dravidians In South India 
snch tombo vaults and cemeteries belong 
exclnsively to the age of Iron Iron imple- 
ments weapons and other objects are to be 
found in large numbers in the tombs vaults 
coffins and urns But this Iron age is not 
far distant from the end of the Copper .Age 
as along with Iron implements are to be fonnd 



Boiial Urn w th po atfd end on r nu stand 
from Pallavaram Chmglepeth D at 


beautifnl vase*, pots and other objects made 
of Bronze North of the Narmada exactly 
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similar bunals are found associated with 
objects and implements of Copper and stona 
In Northern and North central India such 
bunals are to be found lu two different 
areas — 1) Sindh and Baluchistan and t2) 
Chhota Nagpur 

Sindh, and Baluchietaa have come to be 
recognised as areas containing Dravtdian 
bunals only recently and similar bunals also 
appear to hare been discovered in south 
uestcm Punjab While Baluchistan was 
recognised as a Braridian language area long 
ago and the first discoveries of burials of 
the south Indian types were made more 


ludo Aryan dialect lo India are considered 
to be such necessary adjuncts of the Sindhi 
language that they hare been retained in 
the recently created Sindhi Perso Arabic 
alphabet used by the Amilsand the Musalmaa 
inhabitants of Sindh The only possible 
explanation foi their occurrence or existence 
IS their use in an area wliere once Dravidian 
languages or dialects were exclusively used 
Similar characteristics, are to be observed in 
other parts of India & g the southern 
Maralha country and Onssa whence 
Dravidian languages and dialects nave been 
forced out by Vernaculars of Indo Aryan 



Tnpod bunal urn from Berumbair 
CbiDclcpul Dist 


than half a century ago Sindh has como to 
bo rccoBnl^e^J as such only doling the 
*0"' years Sindhi tbo language of 
oindn is an Indo Aryan dialect but it 
contains a number of additional consonanU 
“'pl <ibet just as tbo south and centra] 
iudian groups of Diavidiaa languages do, 
r g U cir additional lingtials This peculiar 
„„ pi tbo modem Sindbi alphabet la 
Tlio additional consoaaota 
nica aro not tcijuired m wnling any other 


ongin ID recent times 

The first recorded burial of the new or 
Dravidian type was discovered in bindh by 
Mr H Cousens of the Indian Archaeological 
department at Bbambro jo thul or the ruins 
of Brabmanabad in 1903 4 and 1908 9 but 
at that time it could not be recognised as 
burial of a new type Similar discoveries 
were also made by Pandit Dayaram Sabui of 
the same department at Harappa in the 
Montgomery District of the Punjab iQ 
1920 21 

lo North Western India the first record 
of sucb bunals are to be found in Dalton’s 
account of tbe Muodas * Since then more 
complete accounts have been published by 
Mr Sarat Chandra Roy of Kanchi Mr Roy s 
account is m many cases based ou hearsay 
evidence, bnt is on the whole reliable as 
affording instances of the South Indian type 
of burials in Northern India where some 
dialect of tbe Dravidian groups of language 
IS sliU used + 

Tbe burials of the new or the non Aryan 
type in southern India are geucrally ascribed 
by the local people to the heroes of the 
Uahabbarata and tombs mounds or stono 
circles aro called Panda luUs, or the temples 
of the Pandavas. The general tendency 
throughout India is to ascribe all monuments 
of unLoown origin to the Pandavas Asola 
pillars are called sticks of Bhimscn ’ , forts 
of unknown origin aro called "fort of Bhim ’ 
ID Central India. So tbe tradition of tbo 
locality IS not a sore index of tho origin of 
any ancient monument at any time except 
in exceptional cases The general trend of 
races of Indo European speech was to dispose 
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of their dead by cremation la India the 
general practice of people who follow 
Hinduism is to barn the deadbodies com 
pletely yr with the nearest approach to 
completion Burial is practised by a limited 
class who cannot be regarded as though they 
are house holders orthodox Hindu Who 
then were the people who practised burials 
in tombs, coffins cists, urns etc. in the south 
of the Penmsula ? Were they phys cally 
different from the people who now inhabit the 
same districts? 

A number steleton« in a comparatively 
perfect state of preservation enables ns to 
answer firmly that m physical characteristics 
the people of Southern India who did not 
creraata their dead were ihe same as the 
present day inhabitants of the same country 
It IS certain that the people who speak 
I?ravidiaa fanguages and dtafecCs at too 
present day are not bomogeneous It was 
apparent also to the earlier w riters and 
observers that the Dravidiao languages are 
spoken by people of diverse aces inctudiog 
some of the aborigiues A line drawn 
parallel to the course of the river Krishoa 
from its source near Satara to its mouth with 
a northward extension at its eastern extremity 
would correspond to the uorthern boundary 
line of the area id which Dravidian languages 
are exclusively «poleo lo the east Dravidian 
languages and dialects such as Goudi Oraoo 
are spoken by the peoples of aboriginal 
extraction in the Centrd Provinces and 
Chbota >agpur respectively Further sontb 
pure Dravidian languages e g Tamil and 
Kauarese are spoken by a nnmber of people 
who are evidently of aboriginal descent 
The Iru as of the hilgins speak a mixtnre 
of Tamil and some other onknown language 
the Lurombans speak Tamil but their 
Hinduized brethren the Kurabas use Ivanarese. 
lo the north the Yanadis of the island of 
Snbankot in the fiellord District speak 
Telngu but all of them along with the 
Paniyans, and the Kadirs belong to a very 
dark fiat nosed people who are ethnically 
related to the ^ eddahs of Ceylou the Toalas 
of Celebes the Batiu of Sumatra and possibly 
the Australians. * The languages spoken by 
these people are impure Tamil Te ugu and 
Kanarcso and they contain an element of one 
or more unknown languages which were 
very probably theic mother toogua In fact 


* F Thurston — 77« J/airoa Prccuieney Pp 

124 5. » y 


the force and the extent of Dravidian culture 
was such as to compel the aboriginals withiu 
its zone of intluence to adopt not only the 
language of tue conquerors but also some of 
their manners customs and institutions 

The existence of these aboriginal people 
tn the provinces where Dravidian languages 
and dialects are still spoken tend to prove 
that one particular people brought the 
Dravidian language with them when they 
came and settled tu India We do not know 
whence they came or what part of India 
Was colonised by them first of all We 
know only this much that Dravidian 
languages and dialects aie exclastvel} spoken 
io the extreme south of the peninsula and 
in certain contiguoui areas to the north of 
the lower course of the river Krishna 



eiteudiug as far north east as the Rajmahal 
bills of eastern B bar lu the far north 
W(!st m the secluded barren valleys of 
Baluchistan a Dravidian dialect is still 
spoken by the Brahuis a people of Turko 
Ireoian origin 

At the same time tt has to be admitted 
that the languages of the basins of the Indus 
and the Gauges also belonged to the 
Dravidian group before their displacement by 
iDdo Euiopeaa languages. The pre ence of 
the linguals in the Indo Aryan alphabet and 
a number of words of undqubted Dravidian 
ongta m these languages also prove conclu 
sUely that the Aryans came into close con 
tact with people of Dravidian speech as soon 
as they arrived in Afghanistan and the western 
fi**?'*? Tbongh the Dravidian langoages and 
d^ts do not stretch m an unbroken hna 
from the Punjab and BaluchisUu to the 
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extreme sonlh at tile present day there vo 
reasons to bel O'o that at one time they pro 
Tailed over the vholo of the «ub coolineut, 
both m the north and tlio south 

Tliero aro two difToront theories about 
the Dravidian invasion or migration into 
Indix One class of writers belicvfl (hat tho 
Dravitinns migrated from India into Babylonia 
through Afi,laDistan and UoIuclnstaD The 
similarity of Dravidian and Siitnorian cthnio 
types \ns recognised by H It Hall long 
before Ibo discoioriea at Mohen jo daro and 
Harappa Ho is of opinion that it is by ne 
meins improbable that tho Sumerians were 
an Indian race which passed certainly by 
land perhaps also by sea through Persia to 
thft valley of the two Uvvecs ' Tho second 



theory is just the converse of this there >3 
therefore noth ng in the existing racial coil 
dit on and equally noth ng in the exisUog 
physical conditions to prevent us from 
believing that the survival of a Dravidian 
language in Baluchistan must indicate that 
the Dravidians came into India through 
Baluchistan m prehistoric times f The 
recent discoveries in Sindh and Balnobistau 
prove that the cultural affinities of the 
Dravidians extend lu an unbroken line from 


• 4nci€n< History of the, JSear East oth fd 
VP 17 5^4 


tho Tianeiclly District m the oxtromo south 
of the Indian Peninsula, through Sindh and 
Baluchistan tho island of Bahrein m tho 
Pcraiau i,ulf South Persia, MesopoUimta into 
Crete ind soiuo of tho islands of tho Eastern 
Mediterranean 


n DiiiMnu'' Boiuii CisTOMS oi 
The Iion tn 


Tho countrj which is now known as 
Dravida i c. in which Tamil dialect is 
only a small part of tho area in which 
languages and dialects of Dravidian origin 
are spoken Let us tale tho buri-il customs 
of tho proiinco which is btill undcrjitood to 
bo Dravidnn because in that part of tho 
Iladras presidoacy wo lind certain methods 
of disposal of tho dead which art; widely 
dilTcrent from those of tho Indo- Vryans. 

Cremation or tho bucaing of tho dead 
body IS very ancient custom which has 
prevailed in duterent parts of the world and 
among dilTtrent races of peoplo of tho world 
at ditterent times. kt times and places it 
has given place to comploto or partial 
noleinmeTit while in eVher parta oS the world 
It has replaced loternmeot altogether Tho 
general tendency of tho peoples of Semitic 
and Uamitio origin o g the Egyptians was 
to bury their dead After the adoption of 
Christianity essentially a religion of Semitto 
origin interoment was generally adopted by 
all peoplo of ne v faith irrespective of their 
origin Cremation was an old custom m 
Europe. Most of the people who spoke Indo 
Germanic languages practised entire or 
partial cremation 

The Indo Aryans generally practised com 
plele cremation Prof J L llyres says 
Something mast however be allowed here 
for the dispers'd of tho Tripolje people west 
Wards over the middle basin of the Danube 
and for tho prevalence of cremation among 
the Aryan speaking invaders of India and 
therefore probably among the other folk also 
on tho northern grassland * Rai Bahadur 
Kama Prasad Chanda has recently collected 
the Tedio and literary evidence about Indo 
Aryan methods of the disposal of the dead 
in a monograph entitled The Indus valley 
in the Tedic period f This evidence goes 
on to show that full or partial cremation 
was the form enjoined for the disposal of 
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the deadbody and there sva? tho ca:>tom of 
collection the booeJ of the dead and barying 
them in a moand sometime after the cremitioa 
Let U3 take it for granted therefore that 
cremaUon part or fall is a puce lado 
Aryan custom and all interomonts which 
show eren traces of calcination of the 
bones or ashes mu>t bo regarded as belong 
iDg to the post ere nation period and therefore 
anterior to Iho Aryan invasion d occupation 
of India 

In the districU of the Madras Presidency 
where tne Tamil language apd it> dialects 
are exclusively spoken na find n method of 
disposal of the Dead which 

ib foreign to the forms 

prescribed in the Indo Aryan 
textbooks Taese burials fall 
into three separate classes — 

I Complete internment 
in — 

fa) stone chambers (c t ) 

(b) terra cotta codins 
ctieata fLirnakes) 

fe) or in large funenl jars 

II Incomplete bunaU or 
inlernmcnt of some bones 
only nithout cremation lo — 

(a) pynform receptacles 

lb) pointed end urns and 

(c) tlat or round bottomed 
Tea els. 

These bnrials are not to bo found lo 
isolated cases only but in great cemetcr es 
and collections indicating without doobt that 
this was the generally adopted method of 
disposal of the dead of the ancieut mhabitaots 
of this part of tbe country Skulls d scorer 
ed in a comparatively per{“ct state of pre 
serration enable anthropologists to state that 
these people, whoae methods of disposing U eir 
deadbodies are so dilTeieot from the present day 
custom were really the same people as tbe 
ancestors of the people who speak Mravidiau 
languages at present not the untoiich 
ables or the real aboriginals such as the 
Kadvr the Panvyao the Inila ot the Kurum 
ban but of the great higher castes, not 
excluding the Brabmana* 

The generally accepted noliou m Furopean 
countries about tbe ongtn of Megalilhic 
monuments is that they are Neolithic, but the 

• Tlie lan^ae s or d alects spoken bj abon 
B oal tnbes of Madras are a grofesO’e csi^tore 
of pure Dravidun toneues— F J R chaniv 
Monozraph on so j « DranJian affnitits and Iheir 
sequel, p 19 
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case i» quite dirfercnt lo Indio, at least lu 
Seatliera India In many cases the Megali 
thic tombs or intcromcnts in the centre of 
stone circles have yielded well preserved 
mpleoieaU of iron Along with this fact we 
must cousider the tjtal absence of Copper 
iniplcmeuts lo southern India While in the 
North I e to the north of the Narmada and 
the Vindhyas approximately the Chalcolitliic 
cultare slowly emerges out of the sub 
neolithic phase in the south the Neolithic 
culture suddenly makes way for the early 
Iron age This can be uaierstood from a 
close study of the pro cremation burials cf 



Four footed bunal Urn from udIdowh place in Coorg 

the Tamil country proper with its natural 
extensions in the western edge of the Indian 
PeoiQsuIa and the lower portion of the 
Tclugu speaking country L°t us begin with 
tbe latitude of Madras m tbe north Large 
prehistoric cemeteries are known to exist 
ID the District of Chingleput or Changalpeth 
and several of them have been excavated in 
this century while dolmens are known to 
exist near the Bay of B“Dgal on the Bed Hills 
Dear Madras. 

In ttie Ctiiaglepuk district systenatve ex 
ploration of the pre histone necropolitan 
areas began late in the last century though 
they were well known to people who take 
any interest id them from the days of 
Fergusson The earliest record of explora 
tion in tbe Chingleput district is to be found 
m a detailed report by Mr A Rea The site 
selected was a hill near the village of 
Trisulur close to the Cantonment of Pallava 
ram almost m the suburb* of Madras Rea 
discovered a number of Jar burials at this 
site. These jars were large and pointed at 
one end and therefore incapable of stablo 
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fquihbnum Rea found that the o funeral 
]ir3 \\tro covered willi i lid whoso form 
was almost exactly a reilicato of Iho tomb 
itself only of a 'liKhtlj greater dnmoltr so 
tint it may bo easily placed over md cn 
do 0 tUo proper ’ Rea (ound soavo 

bones iQ a very decayed condition in ono 
of tl eso jaiN but notes that they "cro un» 
calcined Tho other important discostry 
on 1! 1 occasion was tliat of quo or moro 
lai go oblong terracotta sarcophagi on 
u uiiorous leg ono at least of which was 
11 ved with great caro to tlio Madras 
Museum In 1833 prehistoric lonninology 
as yet Iho fvktiCTd yats v.eTo 

called pyriform tombs and tho terracotta 



Bath tub-sliaped sartoplntu-* from QajjaUVonila 
It was } laced on a collection of nob stands 
coffins earthenware tombs Tho prototypes of 
such necropolitan furniture diccovcrcd in 
other countries ot Asia have beeD aptly 
termed funeral jars to distinguish them 
froni smaller jars which aro called iirus and 
Larnal^es A number of small carlhcnmro 
vessels were found in both ciasse« The 
excavator observes The remains at Pallava 
ram are evidently those of a burying people 
and not of those who first cremate and 
afterwards collect and place the burnt bones 
in the ground 

\umerons prehistoric remains were 
observed at the foot of a low range of hills 
m the southern part of the Cbioglepot 
district close to the village of Perumbair 
There are stone circles the diameters ol which 
vary from 8 to 50 In this necropolis the 
deposits are to be found at depths varying 
from 2 to < and consist of Larnakes of all 
shapes and sizes They are 3 to 7 in 
length and generally resemble the Larnakes 


found at Pallavaram , tho only difTcrenco 
bciD^ that hero almost all of tliu I aroakts 
aro provided with threo instead of too rows 
of Ic},s Ono 1 aroax only vvas found with- 
out any ftet, u fact which ought to have 
aroused moro attention even at that time 
Iho excavators dcscriptioo is extremely 
short, ilniost verging on incompleteness 
\loDg with Larnakes some burial j*rs wero 
also discovered but they wero fewer in 
number Tho number ot Cromlechs and 
doliiicos examined is not clearly stated 
and except in a ftw exceptional cases tho 
reader is left to Ins nntginalion about tho 
contents o( U\o Latnakes* In eutht crom 
Icchs situated near Iho villago of I’erurabair, 
Mr Kca found potsliords stono and iron 
implements and wcajons bones and shell 
ornaments. Mo do not know whether tho 
bones appeared to bo bliachcd or calcined 
In cromlech No 7 at tl is place Mr Rea 
found a numbtf of small jirs and v-ascs lo 
tho upi cr layer and a compltto vkeltloo 
below It. Tho jars and vases aro important 
Some of them wero oval in shape with three 
or four legs others wero round like modern 
ludiao pitchers wliilo others wero 'ivido but 
shallow dishes Tho position ot tho skcletuu 
IS moro interesting The legs were doubled 
up and drawn in front of Iho chest wlnlo 
(ho hands were crossed over Iho legs Plainly 
Iho corpse roust lavo been trn<iscd up m 
(bis position befoTO iipoi morfis bad set 
m losido cromlech No 14 at Kadainalni 
pullur near Perurobnir a burial jar was 
feund witli I curiously shaped vase It is 
elongated in <-hape tapering upwards with 
a narrow nioutb at tho top But around tho 
narrow mouth are grouped four smaller 
mouths or openings Tho Larnakes of 
Perumbair are for tho most part small indi 
catiug that the dead were reduced in sizo by 
being doubled up 

Numerous cromlechs and dolmens wero 
discovered in the North and south Arcot 
districts But systematic exploration for 
prehistoiic antiquities does not appear to 
have been undertaken in these areas before 
1916 Tho most interesting account of such 
discoveries is from the pen of the late Mr 
II J Walhouse of the Madras Civil Service. 
'Referring to tho discovery of certain 
Larnakes by Mr J H G rstin near tho 
Tillages of koUur and Devanur in the South 
Arcot district be made a numb er of extreme 

* Annuai l&porl of lit Arcluieolog^cai kuriej 
of India 1J08 09 Pt II pp 92 99 
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ly interesting and valuable observations in 
August 187G Mr Garstin had found a 
number of polypede LarnaLes in the Sooth 
Arcot district* in one at least of which be 



Two terracotta Larnakes covered with a 
siosle stone, Oaijalakonda Carnal Dist 

found a number of iron implements and 
weapons and some bones Mr WaUiouse 
gave a number of loterestiog parallels aod 
referred to the discovery of a similar Larnax 
at PaDduvaram Dewal m the North Arcot 
District IQ 1852 by a certain Cantam henbold 
In January 1916 Mr F J Richards 
ICS (Retd) excavated three stone cists at 
Odegattnr in the North Arcot District id 
which he found large and small pottery 
iron weapons and implements and fragments 
of human bones Among the pottery were 
a number of tripod and foutlegged uios i 
Further south, in the maritime districts 
of Madura and Tinnevelly, pre historic 
necropolitan remains were discovered 
in large numbers lu 1S8S Rea described 
a bunal jar at Dadampatti m the 
Madura district coicrcd uilh a large stone 
which contained bones and miniature ne* 
cropolitan pottery and referred to a similar 
discovery by a certain Mr Turner at Faravai 
ID the same distnct There is a large pre- 
liistonc cemetery at Paravai, which was partly 
excavated by Kea He found that the ceme* 
tery was full of jar burials In one jar, at 
least be found a skull and a largo quantity 
of human bones in another, along with 
miniature or small pottery At Anapanadi on 
the outskirts of Madura, there is another of 


• Indian Antiquary Vol V Pp 150-60 
t Joum Rou, Anthroo Institute, VbL LIV, 
1021, pp loT6o. 


these large cemeteries In one large jar Rea 
found a human skull and the complete 
ontline of the skeleton * 

The most important discovery at this 
place was the finding a skull and a number 
of bones in a semi globular vessel Tho 
diecovenes in the Iinnevelly district arc tho 
nchest In 1876 Bishop R Caldwell wrote 
an interesting account of certain discoveries 
made by him at K-iyal or Kail at the mouth 
of the Tararaparni river in the Athenaeum for 
the 12tli August On the outskirts of Kayal in 
tho bedof an oldtank Dr Caldwell discovered a 
monster burial jar, eleven feet in circumference 
which contained tho bones of a mau with 
a perfect skull f Writing to the Indian Anti- 
quary in 1877 Dr Caldwell records the 
discovery at Ilanji near Kartalum of a skull 
and the ontUne of a complete ekcleten inside 
one of these monster jars§ 



The complete skeleton from the Jar at 
Perumbair Chioglepat D;st 

Epoch making disoavenes were made by 
Ur A Rea in the excavation of the 
vast pre histone cemetery at Adittanallur 
m the Tinnevelly district clo «0 to the 
month of the Tamraparni river In 
some of these mounds regular pits were 
excavated in beds of loose quartz in rows and 
very large ^uneral jars were placed m 
them 'The objects yielded by these burial 
sites are finely made pottery of various 
kinds m great number , many iron implements 
and weapons , vessels and personal ornaments 
ID bronze , a few gold ornaments , a few 
stone beads , bones , and some household 


As SoG Benoal Vol VII pt I p-g 

t /ndMii Antiquary VoL VL p S3 
3 Ibid, p 270 
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stoDo implonicDts used for prindmg curry or 
ludalwood Inccs of clotii and wood preserr 
td bj rust or oxidilton in contact with 
tiict us aro found * 

ibo I to histone cemeterj Vdiltanallur 
consisted entirely of jar burials, Ul of thcso 
J rs aro pon ted at tho bottom and thertforo 
mcjpablo of stable e juilibnum Some only 
I flo jar contained coinpklo sUklons. 
(n rail) oulj a scltcliou of the boiiec of a 
skeleton Mcro interred Iho position of tho 
outs in eases of completo inliuiuatiun slioncd 
II at tho body had been set insido in a 
luattiug or siltini, position none of tl o 
bones were calcined f 


L -«a " , < 

s 






An obloDs sarcophagus from I <.rumbair 
Chicglcput Dist. 

The examination of these cemeteries in (1 n 
linnevelly district pro\o tliat — 
t they belong to tho Iron ago 
II that tl 0 use of Copper for tbo roann 
lacturo of weapons bad become obsolete 
IIL that they were not the burial places 
of any primitive or aboriginal tribes but 
contained the mortal remains of a highly 
a people i ho possessed 

a ° \'i“ctijely developed artistic instinct 
IV thattt ey contained the graves of all 
classes of people from tho higl est nobles 
'vio used golden diadems to the poor 
commoner and 

Y that the people who used such bnnal 
customs were a dolichocephalic race but were 
not posses ed of platyrrhine noses 

in tl means uncommon 

in tl e inland districts of Salem and Coimba 

Pl*Il'^190‘^3^f^‘^2I7^ ^J-c/ aeo/opicar Srney 

1 Ibtd p no 


tore In lf>7(3 tho Ror Maunco RhiUij » 
ttrtilo an account in which ho referred to 
Cron'icchs which contained small urns ircc 
itiipIcmcnU and small pieces of bones 
cairns in which were kund largo jars con 
taming iron imilcments and umaincnts and 
small terra cotta pots with largo human bones 
but tho jiosition of tho bones indicated that 
tl 0 completo body of tho deceased waa 
tnlcrrcu fho llirce legged jars wero all 
well knoirn in this district to Walhouso cren 
m lS7o 

On tbo western coast of Iho Peninsula 
sloDo cists and burial jars aro cjually well 
kno vn Jlishnp Caldwell referred to Ibo 
exi>tcDco of hugo jar burials in tho Malabar 
coa^t from tho southern extremity of Travancoro 
to tho northernmost limit of Iho ilalabar 
dislncL Vs early as ISO Dr J Oldham then 
1 rcsiueut of tbo Vsiatic Society of Rcngal 
compared tho stono cisS of Malabar with tho 
Coorg and Mysore lu 
1 S »0 Mr ualhouso referred to some dolmens 
called Topckals, at Chataparambal on tbo 
f Calicut. 

In J'llO 3Ir Rta dcscribrd soino pro*historio 
rctnatos at Aaniyamiundi near ^langalaci 
railway station m tbo Coimbatore district 
Jlcro tl 0 burials were placed at tho cenlro 
of stono circles ond consisted of tho jar type, 
lu lOll 3Ir A II Longhursf 3Ir Reaii 
successor usiled a rock cut tomb in tho 
saoio district m winch were found a number 
of smal cr urns of two type* -(tho flat 
bottomed (b) and the typo with four leg 
so common all over Southern India. They 
contained red earth allies and rainuto frag 
meats of bones 

Wo liaTo now oil ausW tho Tamil speak 
ing uislncts Wo shall now sco that such 
burial customs were not confined to tho 
Tamil speaking districts but extended north 
wards on both sides into ||,a Tj|„„|, spealiag 
distncls in Iho centre of tho Pemosila and 
thoeasloin corstas well as tho Canareso 
dislricls of Jfysoro and OoorK Tho earliest 
kao\ □ discoveries in tho Telunu soeakimr 
n” country werorLorded 

r v-olumo of the lud aa 

Ant quary In tho remains in the Palnad 

Sires® fu II Kurunpudi 

Jlr Boswell J ko all earlier writers of tho 
lypo of Fergnsson ,aid more Slmn to 
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Teluga speafciag country belongs two coutem 
porary scholars ITessrs A H I onghorst and 
Ghnlara Aazdani Ur Longhursts account 
of the excavations at Gajjalakonda shows 
that abont two miles from the Railway 
Station there is large prehistoric cemetery 
in an open plain Originally most of the 
tombs m this cemetery were enclosed within 
stone circles and in the centre there wero 
stone cists covered with cairns of bonldcrs 
The cists were rectangular chambers of 
rudely dressed slabs One of the lai^e 
tombs opened by Mr Longhnrsl at this 
place contained two layers of burials In 
the lower layer were four different tombs 
the contents of which were crushed by the 
supenneumbent weight Only fragments of 
bone and pottery were found In the upper 
layer there were six different tombs with 
dressed stone partitions between each con 
taming bones and pottery No sfculls or 
pelvis bones and jeweller} beads or iron 
weapons and implements were found The 
age of these tombs can be determined from 
tl e dressing of the slabs for which iron 
tools mnst bare been used Ihe excavator 
ob erves that None of the bones appeared 
csicined but rather that they bad been 
dried and bleached in the sun before being 
put into the tomb * 

Another tomb opened at tho same place 
was more interesting The excavator found 
a bath tub shaped Larnax containing large 
human bones There was no cover to the 
Larnax and it had no as are to be found in 
the majority of the Lamakes from Ferumbair 
and otuer places It was supported on ring 
shaped stands which were quite separate 
Under a small cairn 3Ir Looghurst found 
two polypede terra cotta sarcophagi with lids 
coiercl together by a large slab of stone 
“Mr Longborst observes about these bnnals 
at Gajjalakonda that The nature of the 
pottery and the construction of the tombs 
show that they were a highly civilised race 
of people and no mere wandering jungle 
tribe. 

Jlr Qbulam Aazdani s discoveries were 
made at Maula All and Raigir in the 
>a1gonda district At Raigir ho opened a 
stone cist which coutaincd three skalls 
placed on sides of a large pottery jar i 


In 18o3 Meadows Taylor also found complete 
skeletons or internment of selections of 
bones with ashes along with pottery in 
tombs in the Shorapur district of tho Nizam s 
dominions • In 1877 Mr William King 
desenbed certain cist buna's in the northern 
part of tho Nizams dominions lu 
Mysore and Coorg the search for pre- 
histocio antiquities specially necropolitau 
remains have never been thorough Ci^t 
graves exist at Konur and Ailiole in tho 
Badamt Taluka of the Bijapur DistrictT 
A stone cist, containing bones and pottery 
was found at Gokak near the well known 
fidls in the Belgaum district In 1875 
Captain R Cole fonnd cists at Margal near 
Bownogpet which contained fragments of 
bones and irou objects § In the same year 
Captain J S b Mackenzie found a stone arro v 



Collection of b>ecropDlitan pottery and other 
fnniiture found above the skeleton in 
No at Ferumbar 

or spear head non implements and weapons 
bonos and a brittle substance like charcoal 
at Ffaserpet on tho Laveri The most 
important discoveries were made by Colonel 
B B Branhll in the Savandnrg cemetery 22 
-were lound 

charred bones in one with a piece of Hat 
copper jars near the pavement slab of one 
cist with minute pieces of charcoal husks 
of gram and small pieces of bones in a 
second and in another a complete skeleton 
Plain lodicaLons of a human skeleton 
having been buried lying on its ri"ht side 
along the south side of the chamber with 


• I inual r port of tie Irclaeoloa cil Depart 
merit Snullern Circle. Malras 1914 15 p 40 

t Journal of the Ijyderahad Archaeologtcal 
Society 1917 p o6 


OS 
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the head to the east, and looking towards 
t^Qe north The figure must have been in i 
bent postnre * 

Branflll also described certain Larnakes 
discovered in cists at Aneguttahalle near 
lekkali on the Madras— Bangalore section ot 
lie M ASM railway, precisely of the same 
kind discovered in Chingleput Arcot. Earnul 
and other districts of the Tamil country 
lo the west of Mysore pre his>toric 
cemeteries are to be found in Coorg Those 
on the Mnribetta hill are of a different type 
Here the roofs of the cists are arched being 
constructed of two or more slabs lesting 

dicovered funerary urns with three or four 
legs aod a number al inimaiun> votlem i 
'“'’t "■ere discuicrej 

a other places of Oooeg and some of I lo 
funer ary urns still east nnopeoed m the 


Indian ifuseum at Calcutta Nothing is known 
about their find spot§ 

To summarize , Southern India, i e the 
^untry to the south of the Tindhyas aod 
the nver Narmada shows the wide spread 
existence of a Non Vryan burial custom in 
which the body was not burnt even partly, 
toe body was buried either in full in stone cists 
Only in one or two very rare instances do 
we hear of stone implements such as flint 
scrapers or knives or arrow heads being 
found in these tombs but in no case copper 
or bronze weapons have been discovered 
Copper or bronze is used in certain cases 
as ornaments or art ware e g the vases and 
plates found at Adittanallur In the majority 
of cases iron implements sud weapons aie 
fou id msido the coflins or jars or outside 
UKiu but inside too tomb 


* ^idian Aniij! ary ^ ol \ p 4 
1 /voc As Sac. Bengal ISGO p ss 


I ."''d ’“"'d book of the 
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GLEANINGS 


Glimpses Ot Modern Bnssu 



Peasants at market in Moscow 


° V”” »-S”1p»eaSe o1“S 

^ houses had been 

fairly well 
"as plentiful and not 
Russian people have always 
Th^mifnniwl^r iQ America and England 

if“ people were hurrying along 

Diether They were dressed 

beTnp pTfhpp If * badlj their clothes 

Sr.-,? "'d days or made of 

cIothM countrj Imported 

cost so much-Kussia 
raatcri^antl** ^ imports except raw 

S^prt , bccause she has not 

I'^siify further imports. Asa 

atout imported from abroad costs 

aoout ^lUO-a doctors salary for two months. 

iniDre«fn^lf.,i^ Leningrad gave me a different 

hTd ® sharper emotion for I eningrad 

dunn" thn -l^ar hospital activiues 

bare uty wi^ut pvf>n^ il, voial capital to a thread 

TZ 

Both ,h JIosco,. aod m Lcoiosctd I mlorv.ewod 




A Tiew o! tbe Cathedral of Lhnst Oar SaTioar 
3I0SCOW 3 largest church 
and other lastitnlions. One of the mMt 
problems for such agenaes in Russia is that 01 the 


(Ew Dg G4lloway)-LBide s of the present 
Ru>s ao (.ovemnient dream of the t me when 
rad 0 and eiectr c ty w 11 reach even uch 
isolated peasant farms is ths one 
high in the mountains of tl e 
Caucasus 

wild ch Idreo ” At onetime as a result of war 
fata no and revo ulion there were as many as 
two million homeless orphans wandering aboit 
the country They li red durns the sum nor in 
the to rns and when ll e cold weati er came m grat 
ed south like the birds Today it is est mated 
that tl ere are st 11 about SIOOOO and that about 
8UOOO of these were m iloscow last autumn In 
St tnt ous aw absorb ns them by degree but they 
are still a tremendous problem Securing s i table 
people to handle them is as urgent as the bu Iding 
of homes for it takes great tact and patience and 
a knowledge of psycho-therapeutios to tempt these 
children back to ordinary civilized life after thev 
have led the wild life of the streets 

ilost of these professionally homeless ch Idren 
have spent one to seven ytiars of wild life ihev 
seek shelter at the staUons m old asphalt boilers 
and sleep on doorsteps or in refuse bore® For 
toe most part they steal the r food and drugi 
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Perhaps tet\ per ceut of them. dnak. an I taka 
cocaae Havicff snulTcd c-xaiae jou b coma 
moreViravt jou are no more hiiORry, Tottfeelso 
happy — oo one of them exjUined the habit 
Imasae liundrels of ciniiren told and huo^ry 
CTa-?5E3 love and car’ liadiG'’ their happiacaS oaly 
tliroi^ha smlF of powder unconsuoiij of tbo 
mevitaile conic? horrors of despoadcaty and 
hall 1C nation Tla llnistry of llultli is tryinir 
to treat these trasc narcotjc chi drcn but the lack 
of funis 13 hampering In one home I eaw 
t entv SIX narcotic boys la charce of a woman 
jr, or— boj 3 small for Ihcir ago but very mtolligcot 
in 1 keen theic wits sliatpeacd by necossitj 

Anotl er w oman doctor a very remarkable one 
s at th liead of the section that deals -wilb the 
heilth of mother and child np to the age of six 


ti 



( f viQg Qx to vav ) -Be a of the stem old 
fortress of St. Peter and St Paul now clang 
out the latemauonal instead ol the old 
nahonalanthemofeariier days Thesimider 
KGld epsrs of Peter Paul Cathedral 
rises over the church where most 
ol the Homanoffs were boned 


She It reponsibla for a verj' cotnpicto and 
admirable permanent exhibit illustrative of the 
health of women and children Saverd large 
rooms an. deioted to this purpose and here ari. 
educational posters punted by the I eat artists 
together with medical ourgical and dietetic exhih ta 
Wax figures portray with almost horn! !e reality 
every lorm of childish skiu disease and staii>tics 
of every de-jcnptioa are tnplucallj displayed 
Thnisinds of people visit the cxhilitiou 

The hoa ing problem m llussia is acute espe su 
ly lu Moa-ow, where there has b»ea a population 
increase of forty per cent since the war and 1 
twenty per coat dccrciaO la housiag accotamo 
dat 00 

lladio IS a new factor whmh is bound to improve 
Ilnss an life By this means it is possible to 
transmit information amuseiueot, muaic and 
<slocatioa without the medium of reading or 
wntiD„ -pleasures and intercats formerly unknou n 
have been brought into the lonclj lives of people 
living miles from civilucd centers 

Buss a holds treat promise for fho peasants m 
the^apoof development of tho Co operatise j— a 
movement not new of course 

I gathered that Uio present strength of the 
Co-operative inovoment is eleven tniUion membcis 
and that about tv coty dve per cent of tho peasant 
popuUuoo are assocuted with tho movement 
Membersb p is limited to voters m the towns and 
to a..ncuUutal workers in the country In the 
towQs«6ixty per cent of the members arc Comma 
msts and m tbo runi distncts only nineteen per 
cent- hiimmstTative -posiB are oanod to iho 
clergy and the well to do classes —i e employers 
of lured labor > ghty per cent of the sales of 
sugar and salt and seventy per cent of textiles 
are effected throigh Cooperative socicUes IQ 
the grain trade during 10 6 oat of twenty five 
lillion poiods f^e Co-operatives handled over 
one-third of the amount. 

The present organiraticin is in part political 
bavag the ami of developing SocaUsm and annihi 
latins pnvato trade it aUo carries on educational 
work bj special schools aud couross These are 
alleiided by nearly lOOOO ':tudents 

Educat an under the present teg me is a 
subject of great interest After fha Bolshevik 
revolution overvbody had acceaa to the universities 
and technical high schools 

All orthodox forms of teaching were rejected 
and new and fancy methods were tried 

I was much impressed by the intense and 
wmvereal desirs of all young peopla to acquire 
general information 

Communists of course are implacable foes of 
relgion but religious tolerance is theoretically 
practised- 

I share the belief of many others who know 
something of the Russian temperament that the 
Bolshevist movemeDt in Russia m spite of all 
Its brutalities and the appaling destruction which 
it ^ brought to Russia itself is developing not 
only as a new system of governoient but as a 
new religion It seems to me a sort of blind and 
blandenug attempt to escap® from old iniustces 
andtoset up new ideals-not only for Russia 
but xoT the world at large 

Undoubtedlv there is tnucli more discipline now 
than in the first years of the Revolution By 
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desrecs order hia beea restored and such m 
depend nc la no longer tolerated 

Tilt Wo> ta i QU tn 


Fmkie 

We reproduce here a pantrg on the caDvas 
Tth ch IS known a=i P niie It is by the famous 
BnU'.h art st S r Thomas Lawrence and was sold 
in a Lrmdcn anclicu room on NoTember 2 lor 
”4000 enineas or about $37 COO eadtobeihe 
highest pnee to be paid at an auct on anywhere 
iQihenorid The fortunate posses or m 1 teJy to 
be an Amencan mce the putcha ers the Me sis 



F nkie —By S r Themas Lawrence 

Duieep baie anttnncid that 'he p c'oie will come 
lo America EOtnel me n the «p> eg Anolber 
nteiest ng fact n ccnnectjcn w th the caocas is 
that (be ycncg lady here panted was Mary 
Monllcn Barrett who n later I le was the aont 
o! El zabeth Baiiett BtowninC 

\The Liicrary Dtstsl 


Flemish Art Valued at Fifty Hilbon 

A loan exlub tion of Flem sh and BeJg an 
art, organised by the AngloBelgian Union was 

■10'/a-9 




Found m a Bruges Fiah ilartet 
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Manetta Johosoo is pioocer prophet and 
demonstration center for tha people who believe 
that “edncatioa is ideaiical with growth ” and who 
are sure that developing the latent abilities of 
a child IS better for him than stuffing him with 
extraneous information 


difiicnU to manage Books she wonld ban until 
children are eight years old And so skilfully is 
her program planned that the children are busy 
with coDcrete things up to the point where they 
feel the imperative need for the knowledge that 
IS in a book. 


Manetta John is a vmd visionary a warmly 
lovable prophet of a cause She speaks of things 
dreamed of afar and brought near for the glory 
of jour children and as you U'teo you catch 
fire from that glowing voice and burn with the 
desire to make these dreams come true lier face 
IS motile warmed with cha^m and humor and 
lit with an all embracing love of humanity 

Fairhope Alabama, is the bubblin^ experiment 
station where youngsters from six to twenty 
years old demonstrate various sta ea of growth 
under Mrs Johnsons theories The Edgeuood 
School at Greenwich Connecticut is probably the 



Religious iDStructiOQ in the schools is 
pTohibiie I 

The whde undertaking is an interesting example 
of intelligent co-operative etiort among parents 
in a small suburban community in an attempt to 
3o\ve the ever discussed problem ot schooling 

For many years it has been the American 
tradition and not always an applauded one that 
the teaching of childteo should be m the hands 
of women Mrs Johnson transcends the tradition 
making schools instead cf just teaching them And 
the scliools sho makes with their emphasis on 
healthy growth instead of on book learning atel 
aciini. as a leaven in tbe over heavy moss of the 
caUblished system forcing up tubblesbera and] 
there which let lu li„ht and air to oid ideals and] 
0 d methodv 

The ircman 


Su£ Spots 


best known of her Iioitbem schools and Ihe 
Manhas'et Bay school at Fort Atashingtcm Long 
Island 13 her youngest flrdaling A dozen other 
pnvate schools 'rom Lajie Cod to Ihe Golden Gale 
bea* witness to her inspiration and ber uDflaeging 
enthusasm and public school otBcials in tie most 
enlightened cities aie expenmentirg wtth her 
methods and tiyicg to adapt iheiu to the larger 
groups of children they mast handle 

L ttle children aro provided with projects that 
keep their small bodies lo healthy action let them 
move around freely and do not demand too 
co-ordination or too long concentration Games 
and folk dancing supplement carpentry and 
n odelincand nature study and develop gem phy 
siques and muscular control as well as stimnlatiag 
and feed ng hat natural curiosity which is the 
thins that makes educat ou jpossible a&d so 



Enlaroed picture of a Sunspot showing 
a giMt whirling lorando of fire Brighter th^ 
any flame on earth but so dull f 

the rest of the Suns sirface 
graphs black the white Ime^ aemeawa ’L *J^°*®* 
ibndso o! Iljae 200OO SilS Xf 
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Fascism js a phenomenon that interests the 
entire -world which has discust it eagerly erer 
since its inception A Iiteratnre regarding it has 
crown up in all language-. Men have come irom 
Japan China and Aus ral a to study it. hvidentiv 
they too suffer from the ills that have ^en cure 
\Ve must stay in the League of Nations for 
the reason that others are in it, others who m gbt 
lie glad line were to withdraw and who -would 
arrange their affairs and protect their interests 
-without us and possibly at our expense 


[ 

t 

t 

i 

1 

1 



A pair of Sunspot Storms as they appear 
in relat on to the enure disL 


Mtissolmi Famts His Own Portrait 

Mnscol 01 the Great Loader of model o Italy 
has made m tie last four or ffve sears avast 
number of sp riled and eloquent speeches From 
these v,e lave culled a fen cbatacteiist c phrase* 
that reveal the Dues to us in h s o vn woid>. In 
reading these speeches one s both struck by hts 
evident sincerity and amazed at his acute under 
stand ng uf maiiS p ychology Hxa skill in maui 
pohting the wo d of power beloved of the anc ents 
is remarkable He has con«tructed what amouata 
to a ritual for the dose of many of his speeches 
spec ally to his teloved Black Shirts 

We control the nat on not in order to enslave 
it but to serve it with humilty w th absolute 
devot on and -with a sense of duty that I would 
de«cr be as rel gious 

lolcnce for us is not sport It is not nor can 
It ever borome a diversion, tor us violence is 
1 ke \ ar the lard necessity of certain fated and 
hislor c hours 

Violence is not immoral On the contrary it 
13 sometimes moral 



My ambition is this— to mite the Italian people 
atronc prosperous, creal, and free 

The forego policy of the present Government 
15 inspred by ihe necessity for a prc^ressiNe 
revaluation of our d plomiti and political position 
la Eutope and the world. 

Impcnaliam is at the ba*a of the life of every 
people which desires economic and spiritual 
cxpansiOD 

May God Ueip me to carry my arduous task 
to a victorious end 


r/e Lxieranj Digest 




INDIANS IN BAST AFRICA 




B ritish East Africa corapri'ies Upanda 
Protectorate Eenva TanganTiks Zanzibar 
Nyaealaod and 'Jortbern Rhodesia The 
■whole region is inhabited hr the black races 
of Bantu onein and extends from 5* North 
to about 15* South of the equator It is 
supposed that the Phoenicians and the Hindus 
traded in ancient times ivith the East Coast 
Tbo element of Sanskrit in the Swahili 
language and a similarity of some Bantu rites 
with lodian animistic ceremonies have led 
soma people to assnme that a much closer 
cannectioQ existed between India and Africa 
than has been generally granted To the 
eighth century Uombasa and llalindi were 
important centres of Arab power and important 
Persian settlements existed at Kilma at the 
same time Zanzibar which appeared on 
Furopean maps for the 6rst time m the 
twelfth Centura bad been for long an 
emporium of trade with the F^st— with Arabia 
India and Chic& The Portuguese and the 
Turks followed >a the fifteenth centurr Iho 
former were massacred at Hombasa in 1631 
and finally annihilated by the Imaam of 
Muscat 10 1G9G S Zanzibar was captured 
by the Arabs lO 17^1 aud for a huodred 
Tears afterwards the Arabs were supremo on 
the East Coast from Somaliland to the 
Runuma River The United States of 
America established a Consulate at Zanzibar 
lu 1S3G England followed m 1810 and France 
in 3844 

The general belief on this side is that 
there has always beeu an Indian population 
“Uti *titb ‘IxCfA "if* ij.Vi’rt.1*. XsfA'b drt, ‘tfiniA 
found an Indian colony and accord og to 
“the Chronicle of Eilwa a temple to a 
Hindu goddess at the Persian settlement of 
Kilwa, At Halindi, he encountered rebelhon 
amongst the native crew that he had engaged 
Unshaken id bis determination to reach 
India the Portuguese Captain decided to sail 
without the aid of uafire» along the African 
Coast. It IS stated that had ho done so^ be 
would have perished amongst the shoals and 
reefs that Ime that part of the East African 
Coast But It was his good fortune to meet 
an Indian Capfam from the Port of Cambay. 


K 07A 


Kanna 2[allom by name who took, him to tha 
part of Hoghadisho (or as some of my friend? 
here <>ay Hukhadisha the point looking 
straight to India) ^nd piloted bimioa straight 
hoe to Calicut aero s the Indian ocean There 
has always been an Indian Colony on both 
Sides of the Persian gulf and the treasurers, 
customs officers and surveyor? of the 
Irnaams of Muscat have hceu Indians mostly 
Hindu?— Bhatias from the We t and South 
west of Cutch and Sorathia Banias from 
Kathiawar When Zanzibar was formed into 
a separate Sultanate, the Indian? who helped 
the Arab ruler of Muscat and traded between 
Zanzibar Muscat and India also camo over 
here and settled id the I«hnd metropolis of 
Africa The names of Jeram Shivji Ibjt 
SbiTji and Lila Danker are household names 
ID the Protectorata They had the farm of 
the customs and probably of other revenue 
source? and carried on a thririns trade la 
ivory and slave? There were also Indian 
Mas?atmaos from the West Coast, follower? 
of the Sbia Imasite sect 

These meo came across the Indian ocean 
in frail sailing barques from the port? of 
Memdoi and Porelicnder These barques are 
not even now out of use Messrs Gopal 
Pursholtam a large banking and trading firm 
of Tanga still pos?ess tbeir own lleet of 
barques for importing Indian good? and 
exporting Afncan wares The enterprising 
Ebarmas of Cntch and Kathiawar put to 
sea m September with roiscellaneons Indian 
ware pottery, guilts, household uecessane?, 
v«a iuBaJ; and. "gi. 

^omebmes round the Cape Comonn for 
Rangoon and then cross over here about 
March The familiar cry of the potter pedlar 
or that of the bud catchers’ castemau selling 
sunple toys for Indian children is heard with 
great interest by Indian? on this coast during 
this month which is looked forward to with 
intense eagerness. The Ma??almans had no 
other trouble on the voyage but the Hindus 
who came with the Arabs were staunch 
Vaishnavas and took great care to remain 
pure. Even as late aslfilO, they used to bare 
their own water and their own food untouched 
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by any non-Hindu on the voyage There is 
a Vallabhacbaiya Vai'.hnavite temple, two 
Jain temples and a ^mall place housing the 
phallus of Shiva in Zanzibar be<:ides a Farsi 
hire Temple A Jainite temple has also been 
recently erected in Mombasa. 


From Zanzibar Indians penetrated the 
territories of the East Coast along with 
Arabs With the advent of European 
conditions began ^oon to settle down every 
where and (he Indian was the first to take 
ad\antoge of the establishment of peace It 
IS generally supposed that the Indians are to 
5® only on the coast It is not so 

iiotb Hindu and Mahommedan Iradeis are 
established in the remotest native villages of 
East Africa some have even crossed the 
lakes and are settled in Belgian Congo I s<t^v 
a nourishing Indian Colony of “iO tradeis at 
Kigona which is about 760 miles inland on 
the shores of Lake Tanganyika About five 
miles by road across the hills is Dim 
a natiyo village of about 5000 men 

Liviwstone met Stanley here in 1861 on 
Je beach of Lake Tanganyika under an 
0 d mango tree which is still m existence 
V Plea'aut surprise to find that (here 
k in the Milage, two of 

hich belong to Hindus and three to 
Mussulmans Travelling over the Tanganyik^ 
tha^t n^i pganda Railways we find 

lJuta In the wake of the Indian trader 
‘barber tbo Dhobie 
sefler ^f!,o taxidermist, the milk- 

f ^Pen^er the mason the gold 
smith and haally also the Brahman I w«« 
shaved by an Indnn barber at Kigoma 
while (he steamers of the Zanzibar Govern- 

ment m ,k,v u ^ i ®beap rnstni- 

HUY'., .bar “borJ.“l,e“"""cT‘ jZ 

»ceiud in hi!. *' ID Eenya 

-S S Aifcr /i 

selves. establish Ihem- 


In spite of the growth of Indian immi- 
gration the establishment of the White 
races in East Africa has been distinctly 
iDjonocs to our interests Our position at 
the court of Zanzibar has been entirely lost to 
us and the initiative we possessed in the 
development of business has passed away 
from our hands to those of the European 
races Before the war it was clearly 
recognised that the Indian community had only 
a subordinate role to play in East Africa. 
As soon as it was found that the Highlands 
of the mountains of East Africa were 
suitable for permanent white settlement, 
deliberate attempts began to be made for 
confiniDg Indians to only a subordinate role 
And when we raised our head in 1923, 
what formerly were attempts and experi 
meuts became definite measures and assumed 
t^be forms of a defined attitude Me were to 
be tolerated lu East Africa if we consented 
to bo petty traders and clerks and did not 
claim social equality with Europeans Ihe 
moment we looked up, a blow would be 
dealt to us 


I shall explain this further We had in 
Kenya big Indian merchants and land owners 
before 1923 and it was with a view to 
handicap them that the white settleri, 
manoeuvred the political situation to tbeir 
advaotago The decisions of the White Paper of 
1923 were not far reaching enough to satisfy 
white men Ever since 
1J23, therefore, the settlers of Kenya have 
been trying to draw the settlers and mer- 
ebants of other East African territories into 
me orbit of their influence Wherever there 
are suitable highlands, prompt steps have 
been taken to occupy them and get them 
fn^wK settlement MMiile a demand 

for White self government has already been 
put mtward in Kenya white public opinion 
has been cleverly educated to pre^s for a 
Federation of East African territonesj self- 
k refused, 

Sii.nn been tempered by tho 

frS Commission to proceed 

may either take the form of « 

of 1 j 23-4 enfitlf.,1 r_j 'V Into Paper 
tho matter of the Federal''^or *'1 

polic) »iih Kspect to our pooplf ° 
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The latest blow to our posittos lies 
firstl5’ iQ the definite more ^ken in the 
direction of a federation of East Afncan 
territories, and secondly in the declaration 
of policy. The White Paper of 1923*4 
definitely and perpetually assigns us an 
inferior and subordinate role of life in East 
Africa. A closer union of East Afncan 
territories is being demanded to make white 
snpreraacj secure in East Africa, 

Though the position of Indians in Kenya 
and Uganda wa« determined by the White 
Paper, other territories were not afiected so 
far by its pnnciples Indian position had 
suITered in Zanzibar and was not what it 
should be in Tanganyika, yet, theoretically 
we sufiered under no bar sinister both on 
the island as well as in the mandated tern* 
tory His Highness the Sultan’s OoTemment 
has always been very liberal and the 
European and Indian communities in the 
island hare always lired on terms of cordiality 
In Tanganyika there has been special 
endearonr both on the part of Europeans 
as well as of lodians to keep out the Keoya 
atmosphere, and it was therefore that the 
Hon 8 N Gbose, one of the Isdiao members 
of the Territorial Legislative Council, gave 
his support to Sir Docald Cameron $ scheme 
of non native settlement on the Iringa 
highlands When the Rt Hon Mr Sastn 


-was in Daressalam, the Hon Mr. Dnndas, 
Secretary for Native Affaiis, speaking at a 
lunch given m honor of the former assured 
him on behalf of the European commnnity 
that there was no reason why in Tanganyika 
at least the relations between the two com- 
munities should be strained 

The application of the White Paper to 
Zanzibar and Tanganyika and the ultimate 
possibility of its extension to Nyassaland 
and Northern Rhodesia changes all this and 
makes the position of Indians uniformly 
risky all over East Africa In fact, the 
better class of Indians seem to have realised 
that there is hardly any future for us on 
this coast Petty traders, clerks, and petty 
artisans have been coming on in great 
abundance, but no big merchant has come 
over to invest his capital in this country 
nor have any large purchases of land 
been made by Ipdiaas This stoppage of the 
coming of capitalists merchants and planters 
from India is a bad sign It spells the 
elimination of Indians from East Africa 
Indian clerks are being rapidly displaced by 
natives and as education advances, native 
artisans and traders are aUo beginning to 
come out Nobody can object to this, but 
anybody may also see that the death knell 
of Indians in East Africa has been already 
tolled 


TEE EEVOLUTION IN GYMNASTICS AMONGST 
GERMAN WOMEN 

Bt ALICE METER 
Beilm 


T aking the German women as they are, 
one can put them under three cate- 
gories 

1 The old generation — having no physical 
culture of any kind. 

2 The middle old generation — to whom 
gymnastics were obligatory in the schools 
Their physical culture was of the same nature 
as that of the bovs and originally based upon 
military drill There was no separate or 
special department of female gymnastics , 
and 


3 The younger generation— among whom 
one finds a reformed gymnastic system 
specially adapted to the female constitution 
From tbe middlo of the last cerfury. it was 
thought necessary that women should also have 
wine Lind of physical training and cultura 
but the organisers introduced tho same sort 
of gymn^tics as was prevalent amongst the 
bop The girls were to take up drill (mostly 
militar?) lmo8 a ^Teet, and ttj to do tie 

following exercises very carefully 

Heels together— toes apart. 
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Fie. I 



Fis. II 
Brcasl—np. 

.4bdonico— in. 

ly WlLtlj by hfboyf and“"““' 

»•» doao by ^ morcnjcnt 

order. ^ 'ommana and sharp rrrmtary 



Fia. IV. Childrens’ ExiJcUa 


baa rovolulioaisid °ha w° “ Sr™" P'r"* 
inlroducins rariotrs svstomS f Py“”»s''C3 
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Fig. X 


Fts. XI 


Tho first thing is to get rid of the 
mUitaty ground principles : instead of 
taking a sttiT attention-posture, one is to 
iiaro a free and pliable attitodo jast 
tefitliaK tliQ Cacaalo cousUtation. I?ext, there 
should bo no commands Before nny exercise 
is given* it is first of all fully analysed, and 
the object and result clearly demonstrated, 
so that every girl taking the exorcise becomes 
fully conscious of \iliat she is going to do. 
Thus every mnsclo group is taken care of, 
and the whole body becomes lively, £acb 
bit of instmetion, that is given, is done not 
in Uio commanding tunc, but in tho sugges- 
tive form- Tho iadlvidual exercises are 
arranged so as to attain tho stifTcst and the 
most clastic altitude of tho whole orgaoism 
through tho contracUoa and rclazattca of (ho 
muscles. 

So long wo have nicnUoned all the modem 
systems in generaU Xmv cacti picticalae 
system will bs given proper atteotioo to. It 



Fig. XII 

sriH bo oonveaCant to divide these systeais 
into 3 groups viz : 

1. Tne Hygienic gymnastic, 
ti, ’the Ithythtain gymnastic, 

3. The Artistic gymnastic. 
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The Hygienic Oymnasiic (Figs 1— VI) 

It is the oldest one and forms the gronod basis 
for all other systems This process is built 
upon the exact knonledge of aoatonj The 
first thing in this system is that it enforces 
the forniatioD of tight breast, and (i;hf abdo- 
men, and breathing exercises play a great 
role jn this system. The schools of 
Mf-nsendiccK and Do)a Henxler are examples 
of this method. There are exercises to set 
right tho banging abdomen, to aroid the 
doable chin, to strengthen the bach muscles 
to prevent scoliosis, to tighten the abdominal 
muscles, to keep up proper form of breast 
and many other similar exercises. A part of 
the hygienic gymnastics is the Orthopaedic 



Exercise and it is mainly therapeutic ia 

character. 

The Rhythmic OytimasHc — (Figs VII X.) 
goes a atop farther. It teaches how 
to keep harmony and rhythm of the 
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accompaniment We see that there is a 
marked developement of miad as well 
body and it cannot be denied that by 
follomng this method a grown up girl with 
® intellect can make herself worthy 

both in mind and body ine most important 
schools of this class are those of Bode and 



tlK Will 


l»'to 

u UL®. womanly charactarishc*. 

cultmo TJn, cJcf"* Phjsical 

1 f system IS quite lopular 

(T.cl \f-\m Oj,ia,t,c 

Sued '>? 

fio “L’- td c.rr 

tlicir o»n inilia?*^ Th„ «‘roueh 

of (his sysloo jro Ho Jolt vis f S°‘"}[a'r 

of thTs^chool is’to“';inufho‘'boJv 




Fe \MI 

DeglecteJ and there u aUo a clearcat process to express their lodindusl feeliogs 
of traioing bat it does not end there it according to OQO particular idea, gradualfy 

goes farther to realise the idess aad tr> to and uncoasciously sork^ oat their ways 

gireejpTessioa to theea {Lxpressioai'na) Itis aad altaiately bad oat the rhj'thtu thus 
really worth noting ho » the stadeoU are assorting that the moreraeots honerer 

pat into group’’ while at the same time chaotic they m glit appear individually become 
proper attention is given to the indivi the very important uoita to the realization 

duality and a carefnl psychical dovelopment of one groat cosmos 

of each student is particalarly attended to We thus see that physical culture has 

The traditional exercises of relaxation got a strong hold on our women This 
of the body etc are done very little the gymnastic is at present not a hobby of any 
teacher gwea a theme e g Qiving particnlar clas» or sect, bat tahea up by 
Taking Joy Pain “Fght etc and all of every age. There are nnumerablo 
each student tries to express them by the pnvate courses for the girls to take ind 

movement of her own body acvordiog to it is so arranged that the girls can take 

her feelings and capacit es Tbo aesthetic the exercise at any part of the day One 
and graceful movement is not the first thing mast say tl at the gymnastic has become 

in this system but tbe definite and the quite obligatory during tbo last 10 years m 

most clearcut expression of the most intensive Germany quite as tuucli as a bath is 
feelings is what is wanted So it might necessary and it certamly forms a helnful 
seem a bit grotesque at the first sight to Uy adjunct to keep women sound la body and 
people— but one becomes simply charmed to mind and thus to produce a really healthy 
follow how a band of young girls beginning nation ^ 
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The Graduate, the Rayat, and the 
Book Entry 

Sir Daniel Hamilton observes ifi the 
Heiigal Co-opcratne Journal ~— 

The craduale and the rarat are alike lo Ihu 
respect —both are poor bat they need not remain 
poor much longer All inalenal wcallh is created 
r >7 the iobour of men s brains and hands and aa 
India 3 brain power i3 of the best and her band 
power only waits to be oreanuEd Ibo Eta:;Retuis 
povertv of India should soon bo a thing of the 
past The one thing needful la money and as 
inodero money w merely a matter of book keep ng 
and as book entries cost little or nothing to 
manufactore there is no excuse whatever for 
ind a Temainmg! longer in the blouah of Despond. 

^ly authonly for KayinR lliat modem hoance 
is simply a matter of f>ook keeping none of the 
hmhest in the Empire nr the CunlifTe Committee 
appointed by the British Goremment towards tJie 
close of the war to adr^^e what should bo done 
alter (he war in order to bring about (be 
restoration of normal conditions m matters of 
currency and exchange 

The manufactard of moner is the best paying 
business nnder the sun lute cannot compare 
•with It. Ju*t think of It— a profit of five or six 
percent on thousands of croros of rupees which 
cost, nractiealh only the bank clerks wages to 
manutacture. In my yonoger diys in Calcutta 1 
mads lakhs and Ukbs of b^k entries bat I got 
only Us 300 a month lor making them and my 
Bengali colleagues very much leas The banks 
get millions sterl ng for the same joh The modern 
cheque is simple a book entry The cheque for 
IU.1 000* which I sign is only a letter to my 
banker telling him to debit me and credit some 
one else with that sum Dank notes are simply 
book entnes The ten rupee or one-rupee 
note li only a book entry wntteu up as a 
deposit, not on a sheet of paper la a hank iedeer 
but on a loose sheet in my pocket, certifying (bat 
I hold at the deb t of the nation and at my credit 
ten pupees worth or one rupees worth of nee. 
or cloth or gold or silver whatever 1 mav 
want 

The British banks mako their hnge profile and 
pay their sixteen and eighteen per cent dividends 
very largely by lending money which they do not 
possess Liketl eiawyers theyfatten on otherpeoples 
misfortunes. AtTica other people rcfimro money 
the banks tnanufacture it for them oat of (he 
borrowers own truslworthiaess or credit and 
cl arge five or siX percent for doing so And 
when a war or a CTeat commercial crisis comes 
along and the banks are asked to pay the t 
deposits Government comes to their 1 elp as t] c 
British Government did in 1014 and ms the 
Japanese Government has done m 1027 and 
authorizes them to pay out S'^aps of paper instead 
<it tbu «etd wbKh they to w. sfcle to pas 

but cannot and so the situation is saved and 
trade resumes its normal course as if nothing had 
happened 

India has, (or vears been endeaTOunng to 
increase her manufactunng indnstnes She has 
DOW cotton late and iron industries in full swing 
but the saieat and most prosp°roa3 iada»tiy of 
all maoufactureof book entnes or good papermoney 

42'/»-il 


has somehow or other been overlooked Aow is 
the time to mako a beginning All that is 
pm^vaiT » that tVitie should bs a plent Inl supply 
of rcliablo men in need of money Tho money 
IS 10 the moicylesj men who I arrow and not in 
the bank •which leads India has 2 j 0 mdi on of 
these poor men who can bo organized co- 
operatively and made reliable They rcfiuira first 
of all COO CTOres to free them from the »ita/iajan 
and they will be delighted to piy five or six 
percent- or more for thur freedom If Govern 
ment takes up this basiae»3 and manuCa'^turcs 
the 600 cpores these poor m“Q will pjv 30 crores 
every year into Ihe Government Treasury If 
Govemment manufactures another COO crorcs to 
give the 2o''00')000 a fresh slart in li/e they 
will pay another 30 crores into t e Trea try And 
India w 11 want a great deal mors than IJlOO era es 
I efore the ship of State is really afloat and und^r 
full steam and the more money Government 
manufactures and lends to needy rJ able men 
who will return it the more will the needy ones 
and (he Government prosper And when Govern 
ment or rathe* I should siv the nation takes all 
(he nsk m tunes of stre»s, it would bo both foolish 
and unfair not to take the profit lo times of paaco 
and It IS here that the graduate and the rayat can 
come in to reap a nch 1 arvest of banking profit 
for (heir couniry and lift themselves oat of 
poverty at (he same time 
What I have to sugsat therefore is that Govern 
meat arrange at once for a great forward movement 
10 (be development of the OsH^perative banking 
svstem. by hamcs^ins oa to it the brain pov>er o7 
the gradoate for the orgaoiz Dg of the hand power 
of the ravaL The combinaticio of both will give 
(lie world a new form of Coosututioo, a Co 
operative Commo3we.alth which will preserve the 
freedom of (he individual— a Commonwealth in 
which Man and not money will be the Master 
and a constitution stronger than any party system 
ran make ik and greater than Mussolmi s 
Corporative (Commonwealth for under it Labour 
and Capital will become One, and India a imited 
Nation 


Education and Communal Understanding 

Miss A B Van Doren asks in the 
National Ckrtslian Council Ileijcw — 


In the presence of communahsm and its atten 
dant evils what responsibility is laid upon the 
followers of Chnst in India and what opportuniti 
IS open to us? That such icsponsilihty and oppor 
tunify do exist has been affirmed so often that 
(ho statement has become a commonplace, let 
how much have we as Christians actually accom 
pitched ? Have we not in most cases been content 
with the utterance of a p ous hope expressed in 
thft vMm w wa axhoitaVicm tt Tesolubon but never 
translated into a programme of action ? 

Much matcnal has been brought forward to 
prove that the roots of communal enmity are 
embedded in economic rather than in rel mons 
dillercsces This ihcoij is not to be d sputed b\ 
(he present writer The otject of this aiticle is to 
shoT that whatever ba the source of these troublpa 
their future solution is m the hmids of the genera 
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The Mathematical Basis of Hindu 
Iconography 

contains an article by Mr E B 
Havtl on the mathematical basis of Indian 
icouognphy which begins thus — 

Though Hindu iibilosophers have laid doxni 
rule lor the mahiDo of eacred image's for philn- 
topiu repu ates the whole of the Hindu social 
TdVriG yet the fear that the artistic temperament 
might lead the worshipper aslrav hai always led 
them to prefer mathematical symbols for ritualistic 
prposes a' teiDg more ej.act and logical than 
conceived bv artistic imagination 
declare against images of wood and 
stone because the gods themsches come to (he 
wcnfceand can Le seen by iLe spiritual eyes 
tbovugar crowd Sot ad 
^ 1 ® who«9 spiritual sigbt 

"^hole of the Velic 
R?*^od or until a few centuries before the 
^ higher Brahmanical ritual bad 
recognised place for sculptured or 
linages of divinity though they were 
holder^^ common house* 

BiiHHh.et prejudice was so strong that in early 
'Thich includes practically all th^ 
early Indian art, the person of the 
Buddha IS never repre«ented except smbolicaii^ 
}>y a horse without a nder an empty ffie ,he 
® shnne, the SSS On 

;s“‘S3d''?„'/cS st'liiH' »' 


The Indus Valley Discoveries and the 
Assyrian Affinities of Ancient India 

^ ® Srinivasachar],M A, writes 
10 the Tojoig 2 Icn ofJndta — 

Tde SIG^I^lCA^(T OF THE Disco\rniE, is im: 
ivnes Vau,e\ 

which have leen recentir 

m^ailaW^M int south west Ptinjab^e S 

lemathauie as any eter made m this mnntrv 
significanco to SiSe 

Gfirrria^'Xn.S “1'' 

Dispel ’n the lArkhana 

W I® * ‘oft 

ssn?“sToft<?5'’v^ 

Haiutpa 

at excavations 

resumed on a larger slL ope^tions were 
suo of H^pra ®wat The 

that cf a Croat ■»acif«Uj 

composed of manv RirniZ ® and 

like the strata successive buildings 

CbTSluoanSr ffla bfV?™!;?,!? i,'” '*“> 
years ago ^ '* ■‘“arsuall some 

MDl^E^Jo.DARo 


“ JeS? £‘thc%S"1i 

'bfPnr'”’*' ‘’Si'S o“ 

!t,eS"'is.„S2t 'lvrjr„;f„sn”^^ 

i~ 

same stage of culture and 
MobeSoWSd 


reslnct iTeir iSagmaUcn *o 

geometric Patterns “ eat deal n1 o* 

oaracCDic art m met rih,j ‘ ®‘ what we call 

geometiic foundatjoL^^ ^ reduced to «s 
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ancient Snmenaa sites has been confirmed by 
the identity of a seal which was found m tha 
debTis beneath a temp'e of Uammurabis tima 
with those found m the Indus valley sites 

CtXTUIUL DIsTDCCTIVZSEsS OP Tdese hcfia 
Sir John Marshall says that the avilisatioa 
which these discoveries reveal was develop m 
the Indus valley itself m spite of lU affiniti^ 
with Somena, and was as distinctive of this 
region as the civilisation of the Pharaohs was 
distinctive of the civilisation of the hiJe. The^ 
disttvenes ought to show in tune that the civiti* 
sation of the Indus valley formed part and parcel 
of a much wider sphere of culture, which embraced 
not only S Mesopetanua and India, but probab* 
ly Persia and a large part of Central Asia as 
well and which may have extended even as 
Jar west as the Mediterranean where the early 
,l>«ean civilisation presents certain somewhat 
similar features 

The writer adda m a \ote 
OasATES Lrnri iv ras Eakt— IIijttsjpv op 
IvpLcr CrximiB 

Ablft— ^Vhile ancient Indian culture was so 
much in contact with Mesopotamia, and is now 
burning increasingly clear that the eastern 
dilTasioos of Indian culture spread widely and 
deeply over the JIalaya reninsula. and Archipelago 
Indonesia and China Prof 0 Ohot Smith in an 
article contributed to 7he llluilraiel London Seioa 
(Janaarv lo 1027) traces the cultaral (as mani 
tested in art and sculpture) links that possibly 
exists between Asia and Central America by 
means of resemblances in figures between Maya 
art and the mMueval art of tadonesia aod 
Iod>ChiotL Me weald draw a growth from (bo 
Onpta art of India to the art of the Tang 
Period of China, and then on to the ^Iaya art of 
Cntral America m the eighth century 


The Decrease of Hindus 
Tlie Standard bearer observes — 

It IS to be added frem Census of 1921 that Uio 
Hindus have decreased by at)Oiit three quarters of 
a million while the Chnstians have increased by 
nearly a million maintaining the rate of increase 
shown during the decade 1001 11 As a matter 
of fact the Census of India of 1021 shows an 
increase in all India ot 3 1 7 4 and 22 7 per cent, 
among Mahommedan” Sikhs and Christians res- 
pectively, and a decrease among Hindus atnounlmg 
to 5 per cent It should be interesting to nolo 
that the Census figures lor Hindus loclnde an 
overwhelming proportion of low class people 
ampDz^t whom the practice of widow marriage is 
widely prevalent and who are remarkable for iheir 
fecundity No doubt, it is Itotii these classes tliat 
tbs missionaries whether Mahommedan Christian 
draw the greater number of their converts,— as wa 
are told not by the powers of conviction anil 
arguments but by the prospect of gam and tha 
fear of punishment’ 

Hinduism, in sPite of lU orthodox puntanisni 
and high ronsiderations cannot long overlook this 
lesson of figures and ^t tight in spmtual aloofness 


and noa-cJialaac3 If it is not merely to endure 
as the spirit, but also coutiuua to live m tho body 
la a world of rival comoiituiues, c-icli stcivins for 
sap<%aiic/ ■anil self expansion, it must not bunk 
at facts, but serious y bestir lUelf up to action, 
With a view to stem the tide of us numerical 
decrease and continual dismciabennent. U both 
Cbnstianity and Mahommeianum can live and 
grow as aggressive religions eten at the expense 
of Uinduism, why should not the Hindus awaken 
themselves to the pressing need of such a pro- 
gressive onoatation an I preptre themselves at 
Once for on ofleosive and defensive plan of action 2 


Women s Sphere m Fnbhc Life and Inter- 
Commaaal Ctvil Marriages 
We read in tho Yoiiug Theosophist — 

The qpestion of women and their sphere in 
pnbhc hid has evo cd considerable discussion in 
the cauatTF, picticularlF ta the last rewmont/La 
Newspapers have devoted columns in expressing 
(heir views and in Dombay, young men and 
Vkomen have been having their say Lady student 
of one of the local colleges have given vent to 
their feelings that odacatiou will be d ill without 
the boys a) look at. It )9 a happy idea happily 
eipretoea , The system ot co^ucation has been 
vjndiated by the venJict of the lady stnaenta 
Tins has. ^en followed by a debate at the Hominy 
Students’ Brotherhood, which recorded its verdict 
ihat inler-eommunal civil marriagea are oonclusiva 
tp the progress of India The interest taken on 
these oi^ioas the trend of the discussions and 
the verdicts indicate clearly that the jounger 
People are getting Ueterminod to decide for th^- 
sekes what is best for them as men and women. 
Who will one day havo to *ake up the rtaponsibiluy 
ofgovenng the btate. None can bo entire v 
Salisfi^ at the way in which tho proposiuons were 
Jjgued and debated No clearcut issues wtre mu 
hetore the assemblies and it is difficult to draw a 
Conclusion as to whether the propositions out m 
assertive forms deiined correctly tho fcolincs nf 
tho younger people m tho country The fact 
Ihev have not been able to grapple with thn 
Problems in as scientino a manner as it warran'q! 
Owing to their being haadicappod m the task by 


Sunlight, the Universal Benefactor 

Dr A. E Clark, 51. 0, writes m tha 

Oriental Watchman and Herald of Health 

It has f«en said and truly so, that tho mn«f 
Precious things m life are those which are 
W toe asking Thee may not be the eta“t word? 
but they express the idea Vnd what mi^lit 
most, prcaous things be? 1 have m mind th^ 
to which others can bo added -Sunlight Air^a^f 
Water Who cannot secure these •’ tnl wlf . 
pneo can phurchase them if they are micsmz ? 

IS trno. wo can manufacture artificial suniiii,.^* 
we ^ also produce liquid air and even wa.L 
Can bo made by combiamg two gases under prop^*^ 
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tion of students now nassine throush our schools 
and colleges The India of the future hes with 
them— its antagonisms or co operation its divisive- 
ness or oneness 

Students of Social Psychology are coming to 
believe increasingly in the malleability of human 
material To an astounding degree the children 
of a nation become what the educational leaders 
wish theni to be. Germany is the chief instance 
of a nation re-made and mis-made by its c^uca 
tional system There arc many other examples of 
education set to an end Bertrand Russell says 
Take as examplps the Chinese filerali. the modem 
Japanese, the Jesuits Dr Arnold and the men 
■rsno direct the policy of the Amencan public 
schools All these in their various ways, have 
been highly successful The results arrived at in 
the differeot cases were utterly different but m 
the mam the results were achieved ' 

Are wo then wrong m contending that if the 
leaders of Indian education were to set before 
them as a prime obiective the umffcation of India, 
incredible changes might take place within the 
space of one generation ? 

That in the minds of most edacationuts Indian 
and foreign no such conscious objective obtains is 
not difficult of proof Perhaps the absenca of such 
an aim may be due partly to the old idea of 
mucation as the business of imparting information 
Modem educational theory telU us that the more 
important function of education is tlio creation of 
attitades and habits- states affecting emotion and 
conduct Much of the information acquired fades 
with the passing of years attitudes and habits 
grow ever stronger as they harden into character 


Swami Saradanauda 

Prahuddha Bharata has been publishing 
notes of conversations with Saradamani 
Devi, wife of the saint Ramkiishna. In the 
course of one of these conversations she 
referred to the late Swami Saradanando, 
then alive and observed — 

And Sarat — how hard he work* how silently 
and patiently he bears all troubles' He is a S^hu. 
what need has he personally to do all this? Thev 
can A 't'hev wiU remain ever m umnlerrapted 
thought of God. It IS for your benefit that they 
axe dwelling on the lower planes Ever keep 
^ir character before your eye and serve them 
Ever reoiember whose child you are and who is 
protecting you Whenever any evil thought comes 
to the mind say to yourself Can L being her 
son ever do such a thing? And you will find 
that a new strength has come to you and you will 
be filled with peace 


The Importance of Commercial Intelli- 
gence to National Economic Progress 
Mr St ^ihal Singh observes in Welfare 


In 

gence 

''■\2ation 


view of the importance of commercial intelli 
toindias evonomio wellbeing the orj.ani 
ot a special agency to secure and to 


diascmiDato such information should receive careful 
attention from oir people 

The in iustnally advauced countries in Earopf 
and America awoko to such a realization a lonif 
time ago They hare during tho last genera 
tioo expended much thought and money upoit 
the crganizition of a service which would 
zealously gather m other countries information 
that would foster foreign trade and by assisting 
manufacturars and merchants to form new connec-' 
tiona, lead to tho expansion of mdnstries at home 
and provide profitable work for tradera, brokers 
banks, insurance companies and shippers 

Bntain Germany and the Gnitci States have 
found such a service so valuablo that they have 
extended its operations to comprehend the whole 
world. Some of the nations have seen the 
unwisdom of making this ageoev a substratum of 
the diplomatic service abroad and have placed it- 
under the direct control of their commerce and 
industry departments 

The altitude which a nation displays towards 
spending money upon maintainmg such agencies in 
foreign countries for die stimulation of trade fur- 
nishes a correct index to its efficiency and progres 
siveness 

Judged by that entenoo, the Government of 
India cau neither be regarded as efficient nor 
progressive Until recently it did not poasess any 
onraoizatioa ot its own charged with the duty of 
collecting in any country outside India, informa- 
tion which would stimulate our manufactures or 
otherwise contribute to our e'vnomio bsttermeoh 
Even when it finally roahzed what the wide-awake 
nations avithm and without the British Common 
wealth were domg m tbis respect, it considerded 
that It had discharged Its dity when it aDpomt^ 
a civil servant to act as India’s Trade Commis- 
sioner IQ London. ^ . 

Tae permanent officials who hold our destinsr 
in the hollow of their hands show a pathetic faith, 
in the members of their caste the I C S If an 
enquiry loto the fisheries of a distant country 13- 
to be made, they pick out some person belonging 
to their gudd irrespective of whether or not he 
possesses specia ized knowledgo 0! fisheries The 
mere fact that in some cases the permanent 


fic qualifications have done well especially m view 
tAWiw tbA y.tvi?. out Ttfiets 

and intensifies their passion for perpetuating that 
practice 

Units of the Empire which no longer are con- 
trolled from Downmg Street do not show sneh, 
pervereity If need anses for making a scientific 
Kurvey the work is entrusted to a scientist speual 
ly qualified in that particular subject and not to 
an official bound up with red tape If an organi 
zation for stimulating trade is to be started they 
staff it with men possessing special gifts for dis 
cJiargiDB such dutiea instead of uprooting official 
beings from their routine duty and despatchmg 
them abroad on a sort of glorified joyride 

If we are to creat a really effluent commercial 
mtelhgence setvme we cannot do better than Jollow 
the example toat Canaik the oldest self governing 
Uommion in the isntish Commonwealth has set ns 
m that respect 
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Cottage and Small Industries of Bengal 

ilr A C MiUer, B5c (Engin), London 
Tvntes la Welfare — 

In this age of the advent of industrialism in 
Tlodia and the spnngir? up of a large somber of 
milts and factories equipped with gigantie power 
driven machineiy in the different ^rts of the 
country, people are apt to overlook the economio 
value of our home tndtisfnes There are some, 
vkho have been so vitiated in their out look, by the 
glaring inflnenco of Western indnstnalism that 
they think, that cottage industries in Bengal, have 
no right to exist in these days of large scale 
production, and the sooner thev die out. and are 
replaced by up-to-date large faetones. the better 
for the country Such opinion only betravs hope- 
less Ignorance of the condition of rural Bengal 
and reouires no comment We have so many mills 
and factories on the bank of the Hooghty but have 
they helpt.d to improve the economic condition of 
the masses in the country who are mainly agncul- 
tuiista ? Some people have of course, cot employ- 
ment as wage-earners in the mill areas but Beogah 
labourers are seldom found there and is it desir- 
able m the best interest of the country to draw them 
out of the restraining and cducaure inlluence of 
communal and domestic life and place them as day 
labourers in the industnal contres where they are 
likely to degenerate soon into moral wrecks and 
develop a spirit of turbulence which is an inevi- 
Uble fruit of indu-trialisa 7 Why shontd we 
blindly corv the Western economic orsanisation 
when the Western thinkers themselves are con 
demaing it m no uncertain terms'’ Mr Joseph 
-Chamberlain speaking of the modem economic 
problem of the West stated that 'Never before in 
out history was the misery of the very poor more 
intense or the oomiitions of their daily life more 
hopeless, and degraded the vast vrealtb which the 
modern progress has create has run into pockets 
individo^ and classes hare grown rich beyond the 
reach of avarice bat the great majority of toilers 
and spinners have denvea no proportionate advan- 
tage from the prospenC/ which they helped to 
<reate ” 


Agricultural Holdiugs in Japan 
and Bengal 

Mr S. A Latif says in the Calcutta 
I?citcio — 

In the matter of size of the holding the Japanese 
and the Bengali are almost similarly circamstaaced 
Cut the Japanece cultivator is far more prosperous 
than his Bengali compeer, and this is dae to hia 
supenor methods of agncalturo and better 
organisation In Japan there are diverse forms of 
co-operalive orgaaisauoBs and brothorhooda There- 
are societies for the improvement of seeds and 
niaiinres. for killing insects and destroying weed*, 
for breeding cattle and the like. The evil of frag- 
mentatioQ is dealt with m that countn^ by the 
adoption of melh'jJs of communali^m whndi 
prevailed m the days of yore m India. Ihe 
Japanese law permits a certain majority of fanners 


m A vifbga to apply for forcible allotment and 
restnpomg” of the land, each man receiving a 
coDS^i^t^ block in OQC or two places In the 
Paojab Co-operative cousoUdation by consent has 
been effected m a number of villages There 
should be some sort of legislation to enforce the 
consolidation of holdings where a majonly of 
cultivators in any area for adequate reasons apply 
for It. In any ca&e co-operation is the ma^ thing 
needful and truly did His Boyal Majesty on the 
occasion of his coronation in India observe 

“If the system of co-operation can be introduc- 
ed and ntili^ to thefuH I foresee a great and glorious 
future for the agricultural luterests of this coautry 


Railway Sleepers 

According to the Indian and Eastern 
Eiigtnetr — 

Of the greatest interest to permanent war 
ensineeis should be the valuable research worE 
which lias been carried cut for years by the Forest 
Research Institute of Dehra Dun on the subject 
of Sleeper bupply The object of the detailed and 
coDOanous investiganons that have been taking 
plac« ID connection with this subject has been to 
ascertain to wliat extent as to quality, the various 
lodigenoos woods of India are available to replace 
sal teak and doMar and imported woods for use 
os raifway sleeper material Investigation of this 
subject allboQgb it has been proceeding from as 
far back as 1911 is by no means complete and is 
still coDtiouing nevertheless, there has already 
been gathered a groat mass of information on the 
snbject of various Indinn woods -uhich goes far to 
prove that there is so necessity for Indian Rail- 
ways to depend upon imported timbers when there 
are practically inexhaustible supplies of wood 
which can be made suitable, if not already so, 
gro'viog within the bounds of the Indian Empire. 

Testa of the actual life of sleepers have shown 
that this 13 much greater than was hitherto thought 
and this holds good of Umbers wbicn can be used 
untreat^ like teak, sal and deodar, or those that 
need treatment In 19i2 it was held that the life 
of five tudian woods oamed chir kail, in. kanyiu 
and sain vaned from lO to 12 years when treated 
with preservative bat it has already been found 
out that 14 to 16 years is nearer the correct figure 
while it IS qaite within possibility that even this 
life will be exceeded. 

Besides the suitability of Indian woods for 
sleeper work, the Institute is also examining the 
saitabiiity of Indian timbers other than teak, tor 
isulirar carnage bmldmg The difficulty is one 
pnnctpally of seasoning and experiments axe 
being loada in artificial seasoning with the use of 
drvmg kilns. This, it is expected, -will secure the 
desired results in quite a short space of time com- 
pa^ with Hie twelve to eighteen months m which 
timber maj have to be stored while uudergoing 
air seasoning The saving in interest on capital 
doe to any appreoable sawng in time is obvious. 
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Womeu Drivers 


Lokamanya Tilak 


We read m Indian and Eastern Motors 
The \romaii dnver n not quite as common in 
India, as ir Europe The lost few years however 
have seen a large increase in lier numhers In ms 
to^vns such as Delhi Bombay and Calcutta 
women show skill and Loolnesa in threading their 
xvay through traffic conditions calculated to make 
the stoutest heart quail 


The Basis of Success in Speaking 

T eila M Hutcherson writes m The 
Kalpala — 

Success in speaking depends upon the ahihty of 
the speaker to present so clear so precise so 
complete and true a picture or thought form to 
the mmd of the persons addressed that they mav 
^ew the subject m as clear a light as the speaker 
Even though a speaker have a truly worthwhile 
mesageand be fully conversant with the matter 
from beginning to end it by no means follows that 
when he mounts a public pla form the attention he 
has momestaiily secured will be retained through 
put the d^«course or that the words he utters wiU 
leave any aH'ective impression Other and most 
important factors must be taken into consideration 
notably psychology the science of the mmd There 
are certain definite rules govenuog the transmission 
of thought which must he observed to achieve 
success Ignorance of these laws may brine to 
Donght the noblest message ever spoken This 
then 18 a requisite for successful speaking that the 
speuer learn the gentle art of tuning in of 
bridging the gap which lies between himself and 
his audience. 

Uow 13 he to do this ? By establishing a feel 
mg of fellowship warming up bis atmosphere so 
to speak Some jovial Jupiteiian remark helps to 
relax any ex stini, tenseness and attract (he inter 
est of the ind fferent. thus clearing the way for an 
introduction of the subject The bigger the sub- 
J|ct the more impoitant the details of approach 
When the attention of the audience is gained it 
must not be allowed to wander but by every 
imaginative descriptive appealing convincing art 
of ^ycholcgy it must be held and the re«uit will 
be 1 ke unto the successful anchoring of the vessel 
ihe only course open to one who desires to 
form a solid basis for elTective speaking is this 
fl mastered his subject ihoroognly so 

that he 13 able to approach it from every knonn 
an^kj ho should practise all the psychologi^ 
j of speech makiEg upon every man, woman 
ana child within the radius of his environment 
Who Will listen to him Ho might even fry it on 

his aeg for at times animals show a very fino 
sense of ducnmmatioD In th s way he will learn 
low to appeal to peoples sy mpath cs as well as 
lueip reason how to awaken a desire for knowledge 
MU how best to supi !y the inner craving of the 
urajt for spmtual food Thus he will grad rally 
.K 1® real Stic a picuio of the 

accrue from tho acceptanco of 
ho proclaims that his audience will be 
raecr to put them into practice. 


llr» SaTojini Naida contributes (he- 
followiDg poem on Lokamauya lilaka to- 
The Volunteer — 

How shall our mortal love commemorate 
Your sovereign grandeur 0 heroic heart ? 
Chaogeiess austere yonr fame is counterpart 
Of your high stoned bills inviolate 
Your proud immortal deeds irradiate 
The Urkness of our land and star- like dart 
The iiistro of your wisdom valour, art 
TransfiganDg sorrow and transcending fate 
Hail dauntlCsS soldier 1ml intrepid sage 
Who taught vour nation hreedoms Oayatri' 
Immutable from the redeemicg flame 
\our ashes are our childrens heritage 
And all the epic rhythms of the sea 
Acclaim your pure imperishable name 


Bengalis and the Arya Samaj 

Mr Ramesh Chandra Banerji writes m 
Ihe Vedtc Magazine — 

Bengalis have no reason to boast that they are 
born to be mtellec ually superior to the people of 
other provinces Neither should the people of any 
other province entertain such pride Although a 
look at the >ocieot and medieval Sanskrit litera* 
ture-^a thing of which India can jnscly be proud 
shows (hat the number of Bengali philosophers,, 
lexicographers poeie, prose writers and mathemati 
Clans (I mean the original writers) is almost ml 
stHI this fact, I believe, does not prove the intel 
lectual inferiority of modern Bengalis to Punjabis 
M^rasis Maralbis and others It is very injurious 
to the cause of India s progress to raise the ques 
tioD directly or indirectly of the intellectual 
superiority of any province 

The fact that the Atya Samaj has not made 
much headway in Bengal is not 1 think due to 
the Bengalis refusing to helievo m the doctrine of 
the infallibility of the Vedas, but, to want of suffi- 
cient propaganda. The provincial exclusivene's of. 
Bengalis and non Bengalis is also partly responsible 
for lb But if sincere and zealous preacheis carry 
on propaganda in the towns and villages and if 
the Atya bamajists shako on their provincial aloof 
ness and join m such work as education of 
depressed classes and do Iheir duty of preaching 
the Vedas earnestly and systematically Bengalis 
bound to join the Samaj we need not despair 
seeing that the farthest turners of bomhern India 
are now turning to Arya bamaj as a reau(_t of good 
pnic^r work 


Paragraphs from “Stri Dharma 

The foUowing paragraphs aro taken from 
Stn Dharma — 

New WojiEV ilAr:b,iRaTES 
Under the title of “Welcome to Ere the 
Times of India reports a Dinner of the bociety 
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of Honorarj Prcaidcncy Magistrates which (sa^a 
a besTty weJcojwe to the aaew /air meinbeis of 
the {.real nnpaid " This happens because Bombaj 
has at last wakened op to the fact that maD> of 
Its women can act as most valuablo d speos^ 
of jostjco in eolJaboration with tbcir brothers «nd 
MisS Contractor, IL A jlra Gi'saut. Mrs 
Mudgaokar were last month nominated to act aa 
Honorary Presidency llagistrates for Bombay 
Cit^ and eleven other Ladies for other towns in 
in the Bombay Presidency ilisa Contractor m 
respondiQg u) the welcomo on behalf of women 
magistrates expressed the hope that women by 
their common sense and inborn intuition to reach 
the right conclosions weald more than justify 
their recruitment to the Bench and that m the 
merciful administration of justice in general and 
in the dispo->al of cases involving .the interests of 
women and children in particular they would 
provide an element which they alone could furnish 
Miss Contractor is the Principal of the largest 
Girls U gli School m Bombay and has made a 
Morld Tour Mrs Mudgaokar is the wife of One 
of the H gh Court Judges and is a great patroness 
of Music and the Arts Both are members of the 
Women a Indian Association A very popular 
choice baa ceen made m the appointment of Ure 
E. Alamalamasgatbayaramma as Uonorary Ptesi 
dencT Magistrate m Madras She is a fluent and 
well informed epeaker and has been a helpful 
worker for many years in social reform work 
Tub Ibpuv SraTcs Lead 


The Eotah State m Ajmere vicmity has pro 
molgated a new Marriage Act with effect from the 
1st July 19,^ prohibiciog the marnages of girls 
onaer 12 and boys under 10 as well as of mrls 
under 18 with men above double their age and of 
uomamed girls over IS with men ow 4o ^e 
sale of girls in marriage is forbidden Cases nnder 
this Act will be triable by a Fira ClassMagisUa e 
and punishable with fines up to 1 000 and six 
months imprisonmeaL Well done Kotah ' 

In the Madura Municipality South India, reports 
that 4o dhais have already joined a class for their 
better training and a fully egaipped Uatermtv 
homo is also being organised in that city And 
again from loona, that nursery of all sorts of 
activity for the welfare of women coircs the 
report of the formation of a new Society for the 
training of the Village Dhais arising rat of the 
fact that 113 dhais out of 64 villages bad altended 
Midwifery of whom 103 had become thoroughly 
trained In addition 11 school mistresses nodei 
♦hA samA 'wyiK.mA bad. TCay.v^d. msfncu.tY Uamung 
Th 3 Village Maternity Assocalion has starira 
under full Government ausp CCS and has received 
the promise of a Government grant egnivalent to 
one-third the expenditure up to a raanmam of 
Ks. loooa 


The Royal Indian’ Navy 
Sir P S Sivaswami Aijcr writes in the 
Indtan Bciteic — 

The obnoxious features of the Bill aro that the 
control of the proposed navy is vested not m the 
Oovemment of India but m the Imperial Goreiu 


ment that the provision for recruitment for Naval 
Comnussjcms is Ja pmicjpJs jjj liaf jt 

imposes DO statutory obligation for the manning 
of tho shii 3 by Indians and that it enables the 
Imperial (rovernment to employ tho Indun Navy 
IQ any part of (he world without legally imposing 
upon It a liability to pay the expenses incurrou 
danng the period of such employment To all 
these crtttcisms tho answer of the Under Score 
tary of State was as unsatisfactory as might le 
expected from a Tory (^overnmenL As regards 
the question of control the answer of Lord 
Winterton was that the army in India was not 
under the control of the Indian Legislature and 
that It would be anomalous and mconvenient from 
an admm strative point of view if tho control 
of the navy were vested m the Legislature 
Indians are far from satisfied with the existmg 
position m regard to the army and the existence 
of one anomaly is no justifi^tion for the intro- 
duction of another with regard to a new arm of 
the defensive force to be hereafter created nor 
are anoma lea unknown to the English Constitution 
With regard to the army it may be thought that 
in view of the immense importance of it to the 
safety of India, it might Le harmful to allow any 
interference by a Leg stature want ng m expenonco 
of military matters The new naval force on the 
other hand is one of very small dimensions involv 
log a comparatively small cost of about 6S lakhs of 
rupees per annum and the risks which may be 
apprehended from injudiaous parsimony or by 
embarkauoD upon an extensive policy of Indianisa 
lion are comparatively small On the other hand 
It IS overlooked that if this aim of defence is 
transferred to the control of the Government of 
India and the Indian Legislatnre, it is likely to 
receive more consideration and support than those 
braoebos of the defence which are excluded from 
the control of the Legislature. ^ 


Child Uarriage and Edncation 

Urs Mutholaxmi Reddy wnfes m the 
Social Seriice Quarterly — 

I can assure the Government- and there are 
pnblc leaders like Sir P b biwaswami Iyer and 
Pundit Madan Mohan Malavyya who can assure 
them— that there is no text m our religion wbick 
gives support to this smcidal custom and child 
sacniice Tbe veiy lact I'uat the ancient llmdua 
were having Swayamwara by which the women 
were allowed full freedom in the choice of their 
busbaoda is proof positive that marriageable age of 
girls must have been over lt> at any rate because 
the aucieot Hindus were wise enough to know 
that girls of 11 12 or 13 or even 14 do not possess 
rnougb judgment or disciJinmatJOD to chooso then- 
helpmates 

Even 1 * * no-thange orthodox people ima'^me it 
to be religion I say the old order must chance 
yietaas pJaeo to iha new The wor/j is not 
stand still is ever progressing if we want to uros. 
per we must keep pate with ihe^world 

I may note here the resoIiaSbn nassed at iht. 
All India Conference of WomeF^ heK i 
the representauve conference of women called to 



'Tins conference deeply deplores the ^ect of 
-early marriose on education and urpres tho oovern- 
ment of India to pass leaislation raakin? tnam^ 
under sixteen a penal oflecce It demands that tho 
■age of consent be raised to 16 It \^hQle-nearttuiy 
support's as a step to this end Sir Hart Sineh 
Gour’s Bill which will come before the Assembly 
this session It sends a deputation from ita deleg^ 
tes to the Legislative Assembly to convey to its 
members the demand of women on this vital 
aabject" 

As women constitute more than lulf the popula- 
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consider questions relating to the educatioo of always ^ high m proportion to the market jaluo 
■women in India The resoiiUion was as under-— of the solids it contains. Tho third reason 

3 • j- ' — 41... ,,>» jjgs m jjie fact that the individual milt prodneer 

m India m most cases is a small bolder owning only 
a few not very efficient cows or bulTdloes and 
the actual quantity of surplus milk he has available 
for sale or manufacture alter feeding his family is 
not sufflment to enablo him to convert it into any 
marketable commodity of a sufficiently high quality 
to command a profitable market and even if the 
quantity available by ndividual producers was 
large enough to be profitably manufactured ly the 
producer it is not possible for the ordinary cattlc- 

44.0 „wLi4C4* vuuoiiiuuTj ii4«4 u 4.-4. »4— . - r-f-- - ownfif to acquiTC tfait eipcrt technical knowledge 

tion even if the Govemment desires to be impartial and marketing experience necessary to manufa> 
if It wants to do justice and not provoke criticism ture and sell milk products Then again m the 
it ought to take into consideration the unanimous worlds markets to-day continuous uniformity of 
resolution of the All-India Women’s Conference” quality and large bulk supplies are demanded if the 

and give its verdict in fivour of Dr Oours Bill highest prices arc to be paid so that the manufac- 

especially m the absence of women representatives lura of milk into any of tho foodstuffs in demand 
in the Legislative Assembly, (which cannot be a to-day cannot be done by the milk producer it 
truly representative one from the woman a point of cannot profitably be done by a factory situated 
view) a measure concerning the health and faappi- remote from the nilk producer and it must be 
ness of the womanhood of the country and the done in the rursd dairy factory. , 

future race. jn countries so highly developed agriculturally 

— as Denmark, Holland, Ireland, New Zealand, tho 

United States of America and Canada, the village 
diary factoiy is a feature of the rural landscape, 
and It will be a good day for India when this can 
_ _ , , „ „ . be said of our agricultural areas Not only will the 

Mr Wm Smith, Imperial Dairy Expert, development of village dairying in India help to 
■writes in the Journal of the Central Bureau solve tho problem of rural unemployment, but it 
for Ammal Husbandry and Da,ry,„y ... 

quality of the cattle of the country and generally 
The need for the establishment of village lodus improve the physical well being of the rural 

tries m this country in order to provide employ- population , ,, 

iQient for the cultivators during the slack seasons Indian village dairy factories might well follow 
of the year and for the non agncultorally unem- the example of those of Denmark. New Zcalahd, 
ployed tbrouchoot the year has been long reccg Ireland and Holland and be organized on ~ 


Dairying as an Indian Village Industry 


Dized by students of rural economics Mr Gandhi . 
•advocacy ot the churkho is prompted by his 
recognition of this need, and it seems strange that 
in a country like India where milk and the milk 

E roducta are so highly valued and so necessary as 
unmn food little or no attention has been paid 
^0 the development of dairying as a village industry 
Properly organized village dairying would 


cooperative basis and they might tale the 
form of infik factories for pasteurizing and 
cooling milk to enable its being sent by mil to 
cities for sale as fresh milk There might be 
cheese factone«, ght factories milk condensenes, 
casein works, dried milk industries or com- 
bined factories capaUe of turning out some or all 
of these products The present methods of manu- 
facture of ght, Indian cheese or dned curd, the 


provide a profitable outlet for a vanety of eneigiev .....w.,.. ... w...... 

ft.J'ould give all the year employment for the existing bazaar methods of evaporating the water 
cultivator cow owner and his family and it would from milk over aa open fire, and especially tho 
cr^te a demand for skilled dairy factory managers methods or rather lack of methods of uuUzmg tho 
and operatives of various kinds by piquets of y/u— butter milk or skim milk— aro 

, ta ^ countries where dairying has reached an crude and wasteful, and the economic scope for the 
advanced stage, tbe reanug and keeping of cows establishineot of a village dairying mdustry is great 
an integral part of the system ot farming is and tho possibilities of development are unlimited, 
practised and the village creamery or dairy factory The establishment of a factory of this class m a 
IS utilized as the means of manofactunog and village cMls for the employment of expert factory 
nwKetiEg the milk which the farmer cow owner managers who must also be busmess men able to 
prommes, bay manufacture and sell, it requires expert 

.u„ reasons why it is essential that machine mistries or mechanics to erect, work and 

i ®“P* 05 -arpral repair the plant it needs accountants and clerks 

la f 4 teamed is commercial bookkeeping it demands 

m’tenal he peaces m expert butter or cheese makers or condensed milk 
that u ^ Penshable nature n^ets and it provides an opening for unskiUed 

tjiai It must be dealt with m any nropps* nf iahn»r /,r ii.a Vacf » Ik. 4..4-_ 


li? Cows’ milk contains Bcme 85 all Bis family 7n” the fe^D^,“feeffiBTaDdmUk^ 
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an increased sapply oF farmjard minura inll eiw. 
Vo umes more could be written adyocaliOR Uie 
dovolopment of the dairy industry m India but 
this short Qoto is peauel tn the hope that il may 


induce Indian rural economists to consider tbo 
matter from the point of view of its soStidc 
or partly solrins the irreaC question of rural 
unemployment. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Japan s Cotton Indnstry 
According to Present day Japan the 
“Asahi ’ English annual supplement 

Japan s cotton industry was founded in 1867 
and has developed to its present status dnnn? sixty 
years At present there are fitty three compaoes all 
of which are included uod^r The Japan Cotton 
Spmnor s Association of Japrn their aegr gate 
capiul reaching \ 497037 W the r various reserves 
amounting in total to ^ 2303’043i aid the r 
spvodles and looms aumbenos 0 41y 70’ and I 19 
respectively Their total otto it of otton yam 
last year amijunted to 3 007 740 bales {one t*alf 
contaua 400 poinds) and the raw cotton consumed 
totalled 2bO30i7 actual bales Japan therefore 
sta^ second m the world America being first. 
f'lr as tho cflnsujipCioa of raw cotcoo is cuacerood 
Thus the iaJa>ti7 has come to oo upy the foremost 
pos tioa among the industries ot Japan 

T<ast vear the imports of raw cotton were vaia«>a 
at Y 7'’o930200 while the exports of cotton goods 
were worth 4b097l010 the former mahngnp 
31p.c oftho tojshmports and the latter 24pc of tho 
UiUl exports of th a couatty Naiorally the nso 
and fall of this industry has an importaat bearing 
upon the national economy 


They have held nairly all the offices mentioned, 
but none has ever been suggested for or elected to 
the Prt.a»ieacT Some day an outstanding Jew may 
attain A nrominence which will cause him to lie 
considered m a Presidential possibility lie may 
point to the fact that certain of his coreligionists 
have served inth distinction m the House an 1 tho 
Senate hi the Cabinet and on the Supremo Couit 
bench But must he feel that because of religious 
d ffereooes or prejudices his progress to lha highest 
officA 10 the land is to be halted ? 

These are questions that aro I ring debated at 
this time chietly because tlia Presidential clcutna oi 
Uovernor Smith cacnot be moored Jtis a cordi* 
lion and not a theory which confronts ns Tho 
boat part of it IS that this matter is beios talhed 
about with more fnnSness and less rancor than 
would have bcea possible in any previous afege of 
our natjonal eiisteaco Religious b getry file tho 
poor we have always with us But the hind we 
now have u the open variety rather than the secret 
hostility of previous days That we havo religious 
liberty in this favored land is a matter of gratihca 
tioo to all leasoDing men and women But there 
aro many who feel that this much-dcsired tolerance 
will not be .complete until every oflica m the 
Nation from the lowest to the highest, i# withm 
the reach of all regardless of tba maoner m which 
the aspirant worahips or fails to worship. 


Uehgious Discrimination m Politics 
Sir Georgo Barton writes in Current 
Hisfory — 

Theoretically we have no religwuv test for 
ofBco in ih 3 country jet in this year 1937 we arc 
di3cu»s og whether an other vise available caodi 
date of one of the major part es can he senonsly 
consider^ as a caadidata tor President of the 
United States becau e ho happens to he an adherent 
of tho CathoJ o religion There is no WDStitotional 
lahibiUoa The qoaliftcat ons of a caad date, accord 
ing to that documeoti are quite simple. Tba nom nee 
shall be a natural born c tiZ'^n So j ears of age and a 
resident of the Uni ed States tor at least lomtccn 
years We have had Cathol c Jlayofs. Governors, 
menihors of the Qou^o and S nate. Cabinet otT cers 
and Justices of the Lniteil States Supreme COnrt, 
bnt never a Catholic President 

What is true ot Catholics in, this regard is 
equally the com} vrith those of the Jewish faith 


Treatment of Indians in a British 
Alandate ’ 

Mr B. J Udant observes jn The Indus 

Wribng on Tanganyika. Jlr C F Andrews 
states — 

I* would have been much belter probably for 
Great Bntain to have taken by force as ww booty 
German Last Africa and to have done with it 
Then we should have known exactly where wo 
were and a spide would have been t^led a spade. 
All the camouflage of a war to «md war* a war 
Without conquests Or annexations, a war for free, 
dom and the rights of weaker nations, a war to 
esUblKfi determ nation would have been abindon- 
M Bat to-day Great Britain u unctuously cen- 


time that she has been accomplishing cxacBy'fjia 
aame tm/ctoecring acts of war spoil and war booty 
which Midiam the Norman and his barons accom- 
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pli^lied ifterthe BatUe of Hastings m the year of people of the United States. 

IQgg unportancft m this connectioa be attached to the 

These thoosbts have come to mca«Ihave fact that Foejibli is onr common lancuazfc 
heard at firt hand the storv of the German The tcfilish ’ mcuase is a disadvantage tons 
rorrencv notes by which the Indian mercbanU of as well as an advantage becau>a we can read m 
Dare^'atam and Tanga tpracticdJv the only your »«ooLs and newspapers what jon s-v about 
merchants involved) have been robbed ovcmisht us lor instance, it should not be sad of us that 
of a *um amounUng to anMhmg over fifty lakhs wo are I uildmg ship for ship against you W ith 
bv a war measure which has never been made French and German it is ditT^rent, b5i-au=-e mu h 
fjQtjg of what tho hrench and Germans wnte does not 

“The facta appear to be these the Germans reach the people, so less harm is done, 
called in all the silver coinage when they had \o , Ihero arc onli two things which can 
cocaaered the East Afncan coast in order to pay establish and raamtam closer relations l>etwcen 
their native askars. who very nghlly wonld not Tour conntry and mine. They ars community ot 
accept anything but silver com® The merchants ideals and of interests , ^ , 

were compelled to give out of their l«mks and , If I know anMhing of p=>op e u is o tie people 

safes all the silver money they had in possession of the United States They cannot be said to be 

and they were paid for this in German notes, anti Bntidi but thev are certainU not pro-Iintisa 
Gr^nally in this way the greater part of the If they are pro-anvthing it is pror ranee 
Geirnan currenev notes found their way into tho I will not say that future wars are iniprobab ^ 
hands of the Indian merchants Toen when the bat what I have said i» that if before tho prfcent 
process was very nearly complete and thf' British war the situation had lietn freely discu aed m 
had come into possession the m litary Governor public for even a w eek this ivar wonld never have 
•declanid at a moment’s notice all German currency broken out . 

notes to bo of no value for exchange pnrpctees thus I bare promised to make public eveirthing 
putting them with one stroke of the pen ont of discussed at the Peace Conference. It I hnd any 
circulation They were saved up bv the Indian thin" going on in an underhand way I will publish 
merchants and remained in their ca h boxes and ‘h This is the first tune the people have ever bad 
sales unused with the one hope that when the an opportumtj of taking any share in a settlement 
war was over this arbitrary order would be of this sort and they shall not betonlsw 
rescinded and they would get a certain valne for I have come to Europe to do thO little i can 
11 cm But year after year has gone bv appeal tut I am under no delusion Without tbe assistance 
after appeal has been made but nothing has come of Divine Providence no man can effect anything 
of these. Tbe currency notes still remam so which is lasting anyUiing which is great up msa 
much waste paper and no compensation has been of intelligeace can deny tbe existence of a Divine 
given for them , , , Providence. 

There \ ave been a hundred acts of discnmina 
tion appearing to show that m the €nd'~Mandatc or ~ 

no Mandate— the white man is going to get every 
thing possible into hu own poM-»ssiQa Thereare 
Tanganyika higblaods as well as Renva highlands 
and m spite at India betot' one of the ongioal 
signatories of the League of Nations, and therefor® 
entitled • to the same treatment as every other 
sianatory nabon it is evident diat these highlands 
will be reserved for white people only So the 
storv runs on 


The East India Company’s Indian 
Spies 

Ihc Indian of London states — 

ESGLiSD a SPIES IS ISMA 

Tbe Indian Hi toncal Reserch Association of 


In the end, alter witne-wins the treatment of has published in its latent tiuarterly journal 

the Drueoa m the trench Mandate of Syria and letters of the early days of the East 

the treatment of Oie Ind nns and other races in “dia Company from Clive to Canning It shows 
the Bntish Mandate of Tanganyika, there will how tbe Company lias spread its network of spies 
be very little belief left by the weaker nations in through Indian and other banking and bn incsS 
the honesty oi the contractiDg Powers The only concerns, not only in India itself but throughout 
belief will be that they will always contract for the Far and Near Eist as well One bg firm of 
themselves. Jam merchants Kuich Batcha Guptas, was acting 

on their behalf in W estem India. Kabul Kandahar 
— ^trat. Persia, Northern India, Bengal and even 

South India. 

■n „„ 1 . a -rTT » ^ . Ptte letter quoted is from I leut (after Sir) Alex 

From an Unpublished Wilson Conversation ander Burns who says 3lakut Cband piichn, 
Tlia T^rdfin ^ n i vf u g^ds u» informaUon from Aabol Kandahar bamar 

Ihe London Jilomwg Post publishes ex- k^d liirat and other places, watching with oil m 
iTacts from an unpublished ’Wilson conver wot eyes the movements of the As atio peoples 

gatiOD, from which we take the following — war^ peace treaties mibt^ arrangements, etc., 

Bnta a and the United State®, the President said — them This firm is very loyaland retiabla the 
kon must pot of us who rome over here Bntish. lu information if al^vs fiund rSiabK 
aa tflUsins still le®s as brothers W e are neither and we can safely act on it. The <\niv wj 

■,C3il er muit yon tonk of ns as Anglo-^ons f« can repay it is 1 y protectSiK this famifv thi 

tliat term can no longer be nghtly applied to tho relgiontowhicii^it belon'’s.^ amuy and the 
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Dow OwAUOi Fokt was CirrCKED ^ 

How Pophozn captured the almost imprexuobte 
hillfort of Gvk-alior iia'i been chronideJ by him m a 
letter which says. We would never have captu- 
red the fort without the whole-hearted devotion of 
Mahara]adhiraj Sawami Shikaudra Rup-Chand Gupta. 
There was a secret door to the fort, whi<ih was dia- 
covered by Gupta after proloua^ aad secret in luity 
and we were lafomed of it. We were able to cet 
ui and capture the fort without lOsing a soul.’* 


“Asahi” of Japan 

The "Asahi” oi Tokyo and Osaka is tba 
foremost newspapet of Japan. T7je Japan 
ihgaittie writes — 

We anote below the impresiioQS voiced br 
three distiocnushei foreign guests invited to inspect 
the buddine _ 

The British AmbiMadar, Sir John Tilley 
"What stnick me above eversthiag elso is that 
the Tokyo Asahi h provided with every sort of 

a nipmeDt of modem and mOat progressive type, 
fnenav first, m every department” 

The German Ambassador. Dr Sitf . , 
“When I enters the Asahi budding whita is 
tnagniBoeat and entirely of a oew typo, and eaw 
Its oomoleto arraugemeaU and up-to 4 ue Piaot, 1 
felt as if I were la a most advanced EuropeM or 
Aisepcan country, and I was only awakened by 
the sight of the pipars pnntod la Japaocae 
chimeters The Tokyo Asibt which « situa^ at 
the most important geographical point in Tokyo 
and 18 ready to enter noon a new period of activity 
18 a STBiboi of Japan, which grasped the cmlita- 
tion of the past two centones at one leap.' 

The Spaauh Minister , . , , ^ 

“The gmndnew of the bnildiog the fineoew and 
enmpieteae^ of ita construction and the perfection 
of Its system provided with every necessary 
department are really adminbte. Once, at home. 
I visited a l*ading newspiper ofSoe but it caonM 
be spoken of m the same breath, renaming scale 
and equipment with the Tokyo Asahe ' 

Tokyo and Osaka o£S''e 3 are connected by their 
uwu special telephone lioe, laA at a oust to laem 
of about 300000 yen .... 

They is«ae seven pcnadicau besides their 
respective dailies. Tnev are the Weekly Asahi. 
the Asahi Graph (weekly), the Asahi Sports (soidi- 
moniMs) the Kinemas and Plays (monthly), the 
Children's A'^hi (monthly) the Asahi Camera 
(monthly), and the Ladies (monthlyX 


Borohador 

Mr. Jan Poortenaar writes in The 
Asuiitc lievtete — 

Xlany legends in tba folk lore of Java also 
remind ns of Animism. The big gun I have lost 
mentioned is one of a pair, lU companiao hesm 
tho courtyard ticfore thepatace of the Snsuhonaa 
of Surakarta, and supn^d to be inhabited by a 
ghost, the “sapu jagad’ or broom of Ibo worid. 

43V2— 12 


whidi at a certain mOmeut will vindiimto (hat 
name by sweeping all inrilels into the sea. 
What tiiB venerated Prophet would say when ho 
saw hu followers kneeling and praying and 
otfensg to an old Datch gun they da not for a 
momeat consider, but it accouots for their charmiag 
and lonato oaireta. Another exampio which shows 
how strongly tho native mind is imbued with 
pre-Mahamnicdaa and pre-Hindu ideas and modes 
of thought we find in the general belief that the 
goddoss of tha ‘teuib ben will come and visit the 
Sosuhnnan m tho top room of a tower la the 
palaoa gromids. European visitors are only admit- 
ted a few stones h'gh tho top of tho building is 
holy, and must not be visited by anyone, least of 
all by infidels 

Near by are nnmerons rums of Hindu templos 
pad monnments^ restored and carefoll? kept The 
most (aomiss is the large Borobudnr, of which 
India famished the pretotyoe. bat tim stylo of 
which bailies oomponson Tho on’y building it 
can bo likened to is the Taj Mahal at Agra but it 
snrpasses th's monnment m delicate decoration, 
intended ^ a relii^nary the building should be 
regarded as a slmne most likely one of tha 
84 000 stnpas consecrated to hold a portion of 
Buddha’s remains after King Asoka hs'l decided 
that oo longer eight towns bat the whole world, 
should share m their blessed possession. The 
structure is erected on the top of a hiU, of tho 
shape of which full advantage was taken, so as to 
(enn the angular terraces which coastitnte the 
mam part of the moouaient Throe circular 
terraces are adorned with seventy-two bell-shaped 
cfiaityas each holding a life-size Buddha image 
the lower parts showing m magnificent reliefs the 
story of bis hie. Tbe»e galleries are, moreover, 
ornamented with hundreads of niches, m whidt 
also sunA or rather sit. similar statoes. Rising 
light and airy for all its grandeur the caormons 
moonmeot expresses more strength than a mere 
massing together of ponderous matenal, huge walls 
and lowm ^Id have done. Tho sense of massive 
power 15 enhanced by its stranga beauty of cont- 
our IQ perfect harmony with the bnlliant luids- 
cape lo which it is set It is a crown, eaual to 
the Eoliglited One’s urea. 

And Its spint is sbU olive in the majestically 
stndiDg Javanese, whether they be regents, prmces. 
or camera Bat with all the cefLaemeot of agea 
of court hie as a coveted flower, it is seen especud- 
Jy IQ the delicate gesture of the slender Javanese 
dancing-gir) 


“Building’ the Soul of a People” 

The following passages are faten from 
ao arhcle in J7ie Warfii To-morroio by 
Bofus 31. Jones — 


George Ehot in the Spanish Gypsy wrote these 
fine hues three-quarten of a ceotary ago 
'The greatest gift the hero leaves hig race 
Is to have been a hero Say we (is! I— 

AVe feed the high tradition of the world 
And leave our spmts m our children’s breasts.” 
ThCTe are now and then pe^onal lives of tha 
typo that raise the whole level of life for thtwe 
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that come after them— lives whose spirit becomes 
pveraioro part of the necessary air men breathe’ 
It does not matter very much whether persona of 
that type succeed or fail in their own generation 
whether they win a crown nr a cross— their real 
semes 13 that of quickening kindling fusing their 
fellows and so of transmitting their own nobility 
of purpose and 

-J^rrathing a beauteous order that controls 
With growing away the growing life of man 
♦i, t greatest service 

that Mahatma Gandhi is rendering to India t^ay 
It 13 possible to count np an impressive list of 
real achievements which are due to hia endeavors 
contributions is the 
Mntnbution of hs life The byproduct which 
came unconsciously as often hapneus is more 
irapor^t than the definite product which he 
aim^ to get Gandhi s life is such an immense 
achievement, his spirit is such a tremendous 
contnbntipn to the world that there wilt l» “n 
iraperiBhable legacy from him whether his clans 
sneoped or go awry 

I"'®;'™, to ast about a 
leaaer is to find out how far h-» has helued (n 

w^tea nobler spirit in the hearts of hlfpwple 
*'3'*se and inspire the 
Gandhi contemporaries and su-xS^ots 

V® in a very high degr^ 

^ building a new soul in India He ts 
one of tho e rare persons who are unconscious of 
personal interests unconcerned about what la 
coming to them lie comes as near as anvone T 


Origin of Indian Civilisation 

TouifSu - ■“ J’to 

moltuon It wai vroods to in I ilgq m 

thatlnlaa ibilosolhV-.^^™ inUins an I woods 
aul r^U W edocatiou 

bun u„ r„i"v"„',“.„V3“b7,S 


men to live m a crowded noisy and bustling city 
and though villages abound in the country as men 
instinctively like to live together Indians go into 
mountains for meditation and cultivatiou of 
character In this way the theory that civilizition 
rises from city life is not applicable to Jnd a On 
the contrary in India it was life in woods taat 
gave birth to civilization 

If as many scholars do Western civilization 
be called matenalistic, how shall we call Indian 
mviuzation ? It is certainly not materialistic as 
In pomts of materialism it is entirely lackmg It 
places no importance on form and shows no 
concrete evidence of itself Nevertheless no 
civilization is so rich as Indian in spiritual 
elements Accordingly perhaps it is beat to call 
it spintual civilization In this regard Indian 
c vilization IS unique any other civilization would 
disappear if depr ved of forir or its expressions 
in tangible objects Indian civilization however 
retains its vitality no matter if the country is in 
mm for it IS spintual untangible and mdestrac- 
tive 

Many Indians are no better than mendicants as 
w as their personal appearance goes They are 
snabouy clad live from hand to mouth and know 
nothing ^ut the present world and modern things. 
But spiritually they are foaod to be superior men 
rei conversing with some beggars I met with in an 
nimaiayao mountain while in my journey m India 
I was astonished to flod them ph losophora and 
thinkers wellversod in the phiiosoohy of Upwi 
snaasana the poetrv of Vedas Whence have you 
asked me From Japan I said la 
reply but they had no idea of what my reply 
meant. Where is it? they again asked I was 
very much puzzled how to explain, for they did 
not mow of sea. I said Behind ns as you know 
a great mountain range stands ‘ion cross it and 
Md a country as large as India lying beyond it 
xou cross that vast country and come to a great 
nver which is a hundred tunes bigger than the 
Ganges Japan lies on its opposite shore. Is it a 
large country ? No not so large it is an island 
county Again they had no idea of what an island 
IS aoa^ thev were not much enlightened by my 
®fP'*iistion In such a wav they were as poor as 
children in regard to tho affairs of the world but 
when our couvereation turned to spiritual subjects 
they talked freely and 11 leotly showing they were 
rdigiOT philosophy metaphysics and 

spintual civilization and 
vtSi? * i^rr of ida^ iirom the hoary ages of 
G^-fnfa Opantsh^s from the remote penod of 
to the present time of Tagore, all 

spintual civilization is 
holding sway 
PooP’e B^>th Gandhi 
?h« of this civilizauon 

reformer who aims at 
? ““‘I the latter 

realmJ^ inJ.T ?o of idealizing 

^oaia IS under foreign rulo and 

the lodian people can show ^no .Ii 7 »!in^ 
ev deuce of matcnal ciMhzation bit slio retams 

spintual ovihzation which will sSIri^a 

tbo avil.zatJon 
^orppe and Amcnca mov dticai 

avuuition watch no thinker no philosopher no 
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lel ttioni&t, no soalogist can do withoot trjrmc to 
ptolo into and nnloci ita mysteries 


Ihe Suddba’s Transcendental 
Experience 

Archbishop U. T Kuby observes in lAe 

l0l/W(7 ^05/ 

It 13 impossible for us to regarl tho Buddha 
33 a mere teacher of the ethics Bad be been 
but a simple-hearted monlist Be Mould not have 
attracted the disciulea and lay le^lov-eTS Ih&t 
crownol around Him The tcubiair of simple 
morality vould sot have appeals 1 to them 

\V hat then emanated from Uim that drew all 
men to Bun ’ 

Merecthica^ Mere moralily ? Most certainly 
not 

In analysise the circumsfaDccs which fioally 
led to the preachinj? of the llbarma. we find the 
ooe-time Ootama enjoyioi; a Great Uliss He had 
d scovered the source of pa n and rebirth and the 
karma that led to «b rth and throuRb that d scovery 
Bo had freed Uimsclf for ever from their chains 

Briefly ve may say Bo bad entered into a 
Transceadental CoasciAii»o<64 and to Itt oootact 
iio had realised Bis True Nature Bis Essence 
. Thus the secret of U a mancst sm and 11 s 
Dbarma lies in the fact that They were founded 
upon a transcendental experience TlatTbevbear 
the hallmarh of One wbnhnd indent fled Uiinself 
with the Truth He had realised Truly d d Uo 
sav of Uimself Ha that sees Me sees the Troth 
»lle was iht Troth penoaihed Ootama was dead 
the Truth was made ilesh and dwelt auioos us 

What It ts cannot be expressed in humao terms 
and Bnddbists maintsio the noble silence of (he 
wise reirardini; It. That It u needs no proof 
because It is that SomethiOB that baa atainpM tho 
Dhama with Its maimetism aod which in (urn 
IS iDvitioB the ^Vest and heme accepted in the 
kVest as (he Way (/<« Truth and t/e Lite. 


Civilisation and Barbarism 

Mr Sankar A Bisey the Hinda Inventor 
and Scientist writes in JTasf IFest — 

We aiQ mcVmed to call ourseWea civtlixed, but 
to my mind the difference between barban^m and 
civil zation lies in the employment of physical force 
and deadly weapons in attempts to settle d spates 
It IS tho ailTercnce between m ght and nsbt. be(> 
ween physical stienath and mental steensth 

But there is eomelhioer to be said (or the so 
called benighted savsge barbanan He at least 
fghts h s enemy face to face and with antiquated 
weapons accoiding to h 3 hehts whereas moucni 
civilized man fights at Ions lanse with weapons of 
terrible power that slay innocent men women and 
children As lore as we resort tooieanzed 
warfare we have no right to term ourselves anli 
zed. 


Ignorance of Bnddbism in England 
Says the editor of Buddhism in England 
Samo examples of tho prevailing isnoranco ro- 
irardiDt; Buddhism border on the humorous When 
Mtgg laulkner was endeavouring to find a hail for 
our IVesak Meeting last year she made enquiries 
as to whether a certain boll under the management 
of one of the Nonconformist Christian bodies would 
be let for the purpose In reply to her letter of 
enquiry she was asked to call and interview the 
Secret^ She d d so This gentleman explamed 
that the hall could bo hired, but he wonld hie to 
know mure about tho Biddbi‘ilB as Iho had never 
} tard of ditm hifoTf When Miss iaultner went 
00 to explain that Buddhism was a non Cbnstian 
leligion he said that that settled tho roatter they 
wo^d not even let the r hall to Boman Catholics 
and cerUiniy would not to non Christians 

Anoih‘’r instance brought to our notica recently 
was that of an image of a Chinese demon exposed 
for sale in a London curio shop labelled Buddlta 
He Chouse God of (Far 


Social Income of the Halted kingdom 


The foIlowiDg paragraph aod tablo relatiog 
to "eocial isoome la the United Ltagdom 
takeo from Inicnuitional Labour Jieiieio 
will be found iDslruetive — 


The most importaut figure le that of social 
income estimated to amount to id 603 million 
for tbs 13 the amount really avalable for con 
8 mptioQ or saving on the part of the residents of 
this coQotry Tho corresponding estimate for 1911 
IS £1 988 mill on or an incroaso from IDU to 1921 
of jOQ per teat In the following table the social 
income in 1911 and 1924 i9 expressed m relation 
to the total populauoo the occupied population 
and the family 

BOciAU iruxniB 


19JI 

1924 


fciT Stitd (.1 rcr ocenp 
To al D Bu n ga P n a 
(Pi vo» C.*) '(t) , ID 

1088 40 +2' 101 

3S03 84+2« 18 j 


200 

3Cj 


What are tho corroiponding figures of 
soaal income in India ? 


The Economic Condition of China 
and India 


. Berliner Tagcblatt a German Journal 
observes — 


No one can pred ct Chma s pol tical future in 
tho midst d! her present uncerta nty and chaos 
but we can forecast her economic future with 
considerable assurance. Her independence move 


I These figures ass gn a margin 
there is good reason to hold tl at 
must fall 


within whch 
the true value 
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rnent, ■which in one form or another is sure 
eTentually to succeed has definite economic 
objects The first of these is to liberate the nation 
fiom foreiOT financial and commercial control 
to 'Win complete tariff autonomy aod to 'pla^ 
the economic direction of the country entirely 
in the hands of its own people 

In India the course of events nas been enhrely 
different The English have exported to India 
not only their manufactures but also their 
The Hallways of that country are not p'wnea by 
natives they "were built 'wiih British loans by 


Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences ” which is 
being prepared under the editorship of Professor 
Edwtn II A Seligmaa of Columbia It is to 
ve learn a volume at a time until 
decaitethe whole -work comprising about SOTOOOU 
words has been published It will cov^ 
economics political science Bociologyj anthropology 
psychalogy biology ethics education esthetics 
religion and jurisprudence and is supported by a 
group of the leading learned societies m these 
fields There has long been a dem^d for one 

natives they were huilt with llritish leans By 

British contractors from Bnti'^h materials Indiaa these topics but gho igni^mar k 

heavy indebtedness to Great Bnlatn, reveals itself “ 

As there are some Indian scholars and 


to-day ID her balance of trade While Japan s 
exports and imports over a long period of years 
abnormal conditions have upset the equilibrium 
since the war~are about the same India has 
always exported much more than she has imported 
She de SA mcrdet to 'fxs b« 

annual interest bill to England The English 
as tne political and financial masters of the conntiy 
have directed its development to their own advan 
tags They have, indeed tned to organize the 
country on a capitalistic basis but without local 
tnanofactores In fact, they discouraged 

such man ifactures by evory means in their power 
After destroying the native textile industry they 
did not for many years erect spinning mills in 
India Itself but supplied that country with goods 
from Lancashire. It was not until shortly before 
the outbreak of the war that this situation began 
slowly to change and local factories were erected 
here and there. Naturallv they grew rapid y 
dunng the war Lancashire spinners are now 
feeling the result They have not only lost many 
of their fo mer customers in India but they 
realize that with her cheaper labour her favor 
able geograph cal situation and her local raw 
materials India may eventually drive them out 
of other AsiaLo markets. 

China 18 very rich in industrial raw materials 
Many geologists believe that her coal resources 
are tqual to those of all the rest of the world 
After ap^od of transition theiefoie she ■wiR have 
brought her iron and steel industries to a point 
where she can supply her own machinery of 
production When that is accowpliahed her train 
with the United States, Euglaod Japan and 
Germany ■will come to rescmlle closely the 
oxisUng commerce between those four oatiODS. 
Unt in view of Chinas vast terr tonal extent 
and enormous population the transitional penod 
■will doubtless be a long one When it is ended 
the vNorld will be the nchcr by a great new 
centre of production though the older industrial 
countries amy have lost certain of their present 
markets. 


“Encyolopaedia of the Social Sciences" 
The 2\ctc liepuUic states — 

An mtmKlicg enterpnse whirh now seems to be 
ai last on the load to successful completion is the 


authors who can speak with authority oP 
some of the above mentioned subjects so faf 
as ttiey rebate to India, we hope Ihey vt\U 
be requested to contribute articles to this 
Encyclopaedia 


‘Biblos” 

Biblos IS a learned Portuguese renew 
published by the ^Diversity of Ooinibra. 
It conlaiQS many learned papers lu the 
section called Revistadas Eevistas ’ (renew 
of reviews) the contents of reviews m many 
languages have been given Among Indiao 
Slagazines the contents of The ModernReiteuf 
(November 1926, to April, 1920 are men' 
tiooed IQ detail 


War Tables Taught in Amencau 
Schools 

CJwrrcnt History ior August gives lb© 
place of honour to an article with the above 
caption by Lient coL Thomas J Dickson 
who served in the War m different important 
capacities Says he — 

There are 107 American school Ihistones on 
file in the Congressional Library and National 
Burean of Education. Not one has a correct 
account of the great troop movements and moment 
oua situaUons of the World War I know of nO 
Inutigatiog circumstances to plead m defense of 
\boao who have been guilty of making false, absurd 
and stupid statements in print and circulaUng 
them as American school histones Space dioS 
not M-mit mp to cite all the errors and comment 
on all these 107 school books Ten have the virtue 
o^f practically not mentioning the World War 
bilcnco IS more precious than falsehood 



‘MOTHER miM 


Br ASHOKB CHATPERJEE, da, (Cantab). 
Editor^ "Welfare" 


I T IS tny iQtentioa to contradict re this 
article some gross falsehoods that an 
AmericaQ woman. Miss Kathenae Mayo 
has published m the form of a boot, entitled 
“Mother India” She pretends that her book 
IS a dispassionate study of India and Xadiaas. 
bat few hare accepted this pretension at its 
face value Most likely the boot bas been 
wntten under “stimulus” of which (he 
source is to be found among some sections 
of Americans and Bntous who do not Cite 
to see Hindus given Amencan citizenship 
in America and self government in tbeir 
own country It is a low thing written with 
a low purpose Strictly speaking, therefore 
one should no more exert to contradict such 
insulting lies about one’s own country as the 
above boot cotaiQS.thaQ eaterinto astieet brawl 
with one whose oSeosive armoury is entirety the 
tongne. But in this case one has to come down 
and soil one’s fingers with tbe foul staff served 
by Miss Mayo, for she is being gives a lot 
of publicity by interested Anglo-Saxons and 
TanLees (which supports our conieotioo that 
Miss Mayo is not after all an unworldly 
one hundred percent acadeaiician)which may 
serve to turn neutral nations against India 
at a period in her history when she needs 
all tbe sympathy of other nations that she 
can command 

A diSicnlty, however bas to be faced 
right at the beginning Although a previous 
volume by Miss Mayo (“the Isles of Fear” 
which was wntten with a view to lowenog 
the Filipinos in tbe eyes of lie worW) was 
sent to many Indian papers for review, the 
present pact of lies has not been so liberally 
distributed m India. It cannot even be 
purchased here at the present moment The 
result is that one has to launch one’s counter- 
attack on the book entirely with the help 
cf the reviews of tbe book that have appeared 
in the foreign Press. This may doubtless 
lead to some shooting ofi the mark and 
delivery of one or two unintentionally un- 
fair blows. But considering Miss Mayo’s 
vocation, one need not fear to be uncbaritable 
to her, nor will it melt people’s hearts to 


see her prostrated under an onslaught not 
folly and solely guided by the principles of 
justice and {airplay 

I bare read carefully a fair collection of 
Press cuttings in which Miss Mayo’s book 
has been reviewed, appreciated, condemned or 
judged A fair amount of public opinion in 
tbe shape of letters from various “pro bono 
pablico’s”, “observers”, ’Hindus” and “one 
who knows” bas also received my attention 
Hanog gone through all the above, I have 
come to believe that it is Miss Ifayo’s thesis 
tbattbe lodiaus, the Hindus specially, belong to 
a very low level of culture aud civilization' 
so low that they are almost sub human, and 
that tbeir continued existence on the face of 
tbe earth constitutes a real menace to 
bnmaoity, t e. in tbe language of Mr Ookfaale, 
“wbitemaoity ” Miss Mayo, like a true-born 
American Co ed, hangs on to her confention 
with that ruthless persistence which the 
normal mother woman exercises in hanging 
CD to bet husband She loves her thesis and 
she must stick to it, come what may to truth, 
facts and figures 

A certain type of Amencan is by nature 
a discoverer — not of ordinary puny trifles 
but of things gigantip and unthooght of 
mothers who eat their babies for breakfast, 
trees that delight in doing the cake walk, 
whole nahonsgone mad, whole races given over 
to sexual perversion, etc. To make their dis- 
coveries. they would take the greatest trouble, 
even cross the slender borderland, that 

Separates discovery from invention Human 
frailties, limitations of science or logic or 
lack of what lesser men call evidence, would 
present no bameis to tbeir far reaching 
Intellect Tins would a member of this 
Species write a six volume treatise on the 
flora and fauna of a country by flying across 
It in an leroplane or analyse peoples virtues 
aud vic“3 by studying their reaction ’ to 
vacanatioD or some such important 

isycbological test Some years ago I had 
occasiou to go through a book wntten by an 
eminent member of this clan He was 
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•writiog about the Germans (a leisurely and 
post war production) He said in his book 
Scrutinized historically and presented baldly 
the German cannot be recognized as other thw 
a pathological type. His mentality is not moral 
in the sense that the English or the American 
mentality may be moral If we Anglo-Saxons 
are norma) then something it does not appear 
where or how or what— has caused a psycholoeital 
flaw ID the evolution of this people or else there 
was a slip in the making of the German-- some- 
thing left out m his creation Whichever it is 
whether accidental or gene^ia] something is 
inherently amiss m his mental constitution * 

Here is a discoverer who makes a 
sweeping historical ’ generalisation without 
lowering himself to the task of studying 
history, a master of group psychology who 
has probably passed not even a fortuight 
among Germans in Germany He does not 
trouble to enquire what renders innocuous 
this terrible congenital and loberent abnor- 
mality of the German as soon as be takes 
American papers and swears by the Stars and 
Stripes A very large number of Americans 
are of German extraction and one should 
naturally look for traces of German deSciencies 
among Americans also But the author 
of the above book does not care to do so 
Ho makes a hash of history, biology aod 
what not and retires to collect the proceeds 
of the sale of his book with a truly American 
sagacity In America we Qnd a good 
example of what mere literacy without 
education leads to It injures the Americans 
directly by investing a majority of that nation 
with an appaling mediocrity and shallowness 
unsurpassed by any thing in the whole 
history of human psychosis and others 
indirectly as victims of these intellectual 
sorties. I beg humbly the pardon of those 
exceptional souls in tbo USA who wnte 
books on only such subjects as they have 
made a special study of For them I have 
the greatest respect 

Tbo abovedigression has been found necessary 
in order to put 3 Iiss Mayo in her proper 
place among Ameiicanwnters Ono can readily 
'CO that she and similar American phenomena 
usually make a hurdle race of what they so 
numbly call studies in the social sciences, wilful- 
•y “ 0 ® to lack of Ecienliflo training and 
detoehment, and end up by making science 
a tncckciy and mannfactunng arguments to 
suit their preformed convictions. It will 
not at all bo diflicult to show up Miss 


Mayo’s ignorance and fallacies where sh^ 
dabbles with matter that belong to the 
domain of scientific study , but where she 
discusses such subjects as Hindu impotency 
one has to surrender to her superior know- 
ledge and experience and keep silent. 

I have already said that I suspect Miss 
Mayo of collusion with British (and American) 
enemies of India and consider this book to 
be a fraud in so far as it assumes the robes 
of a dispassionate «tady of Indian society 
My suspicions are strengthened by the fact that 
this philanthopic social hygiene monger 
devotes the major portion of her book to 
what would undoubtedly be recognised as 
refuting the arguments put forward by 
Indians in support of their claims to Political 
Freedom Nobody can say that social reform 
or hygiene cau be fostered by foreign 
domination Far from it It is just as much 
an accepted fact that slavery makes men 
lose their initiative and enthusiasm for self- 
improvement as it 15 that slave owners are 
far more interested in the profit-yielding 
capacity of their slaves than m their 
cultural and moral attributes When im- 
perialists break their hearts over the moral 
backwardness of the victims of their greed 
and proclaim to the four winds their 
concern for the cultural advancement of their 
slaves , the average intellect receives the 
whole thing with a wink So that when 
Miss Mayo pe'ters tbo attention of the world 
by her nauseating tales of sex, filth and 
excreta in order to drive home her conten- 
tioD which reado, ‘Indians must not 
Political Freedom,” every school boy guesses 
her tine motive without the help of his 
teacher Nevertheless let us weigh her 
accusations and see what they are worth. 
Her book has been described by The Keio 
Statesman as one of the most powerful 
defences of British raj that has ever beou 
written” Powerful fiddlesticks' It should bo 
described as inductive reasoning flying to 
the moon on the wings of a blue bottle Miss 
Mayo bolds. 

1 Indians lead a sub grado of existence 


2 India is a menace to tbo world as a 
breeding ground for disease 

3 It is duo to British protection that 
Indians live on the face of the earth or 
else they would have been wiped out. 

•^e first chsrgo is both tiuo and fntse 
Most Indians havo been redneed to such 
Kcnoniin degradation throngl, '01111511 pro- 
tecUon that they liro a life ot compuUoiy 



•JtOTHER INDIA” 


3i7 


stiTTatvoQ wilhout even the barest aeces»ittes 
ID the waf ol housing aud clotbiDg Let ua 
force Miss Mayo and her compatnoU to 
iiTft on 30 or 50 rupees a year and sea how 
roach cnlture-they cxada after six months: 

I bare seen some Acglo-Saxon slum dwellers. 
They would give the lowest of Indians any 
baadicap and beat them in filthiness by a 
wide margin. No Indian will live m an 
unwashed shirt for a decade or so, nor tahe a 
hath only when shipwrecked As to finer 
feelings, religion or anything like that, some of 
the Aoglo-Saion poor can well compete with 
the animals at the Zoo I am forced to say 
these mde things, for Miss Mayo drives as 
to companson 1 do not say our people lead 
a very high life poor men, they ace not 
in a position to do so , bnt why say thnj 
Jead a sub-gradeof existence when what really 
happens is that they are made to lead a life 
of snTering and wanta Those Indians who 
can afford it lead a high enough life May 
be their idea of a bath is not wadiog in a 
few gallons of tepid water but washing the 
whole body in runoing water lilay be their 
wine bill la nil, their lusunes few, their 
food more natural than that coosomed by 
Nero's Court or tbeir habits a bit fastidious 
but that does not make it a sub grade of 
existence That is a sub grade of existence 
which renders a man progressively degenerate 
in body and mmA What do we find id 
India to-day 9 3IiUions of forward looLiog 
and hopeful men and women who are fast 
improving in body and mind, staking their 
all on their life’s major speculation Political 
Pieedom. These progressive men and women 
are the people on whom we should cooceo- 
trate, not the hospital cases of Miss Mayo 
nor the cnminals enconatered by her Aogliv- 
Indian Farseeor other friends who are jailors, 
lawyer’s or liars. If we had been 
leading a sub-grade ot existence, the Bntisb 
would not spend so much money and energy 
ID connter-actiDg onr efToits to attain Suaiaj, 
fincludiog recourse to detention without trial) 
If we had all b'>en degenerate, the Bntisb 
would not find so many healthy and energetic 
workers to run their government. Those 
Hindus who went and fought m France 
when some Anslo-Saxons were pleading con- 
scientious objection to being courageous, 
were not degenerates either Those who did 
pioneer work in Africa so that white’ inea 
may later on swindle them lycre also fair 
samples of manhood There are thousands of 
Hindu workers in America who ace eanui^ 


tho loV 0 and respect of their Aniencin 
competitors and employers* for ctBciency, 
integnty and high morals. 2Iis3 2Iayo could 
have interviewed soma of them instead of 
going to the India Olice for instruction This 
so called sab grade of existence ranishcs as 
soon as Indians find suGdcient means to 
improve the “grade” of their existonco 
Poverty and ignorance are its causes and 
10 sofat as poverty IS removable it is also 
open (o improvement And it has no more 
to do with raciality or civilization than 
poverty or ignorance has The ideals of 
a better life are there, it only requires 
means to realise it m the life of the masses 
of India 

What isrespoasihle for our poverty ’ What 
has destroyed the balance of our economic 
life by destroying our industries by foul 
means ? What again has made ever-bleeding 
wounds on our social body by exploitation, 
miscalled development and trade ? Hindu Reli- 
gion or Auglo-Satou Icreligioo Wa have not 
been poor aud starving always Our traditions, 
oor ideas of good living, our wealth of temples, 
tombs and treasures marvels of the architect’s, 
the sculptor’ll the lapidanst's. tbe weaver’s 
and the painter's orts, testify to our past 
prosperity It was the lure of our gold, aud 
not the urgo of Cbnstianity that brought 
tbe Anglo-Saxons hero And onr present 
poverty is tbe result of their “protectiou” 
This poverty will not be removed or even 
lessened so long as our present rulers get 
a free band to squander our national 
wealth in the name of Military, Railtvay or 
Home charges, to pay interest on money 
(bat was seldom spent for our benefit 
and probably was not borrowed at the lowest 
available rate What does this woman, who 
knows so much of venereal ailments and 
sexual perversion know of the economic 
history and structure of the nation sho has 
been commissioned (by Ood?) to slander? 
Coming from a nation of cold-blooded and 
deeply analytical eoouoiulsts as she does 
what IS the consideration for which she’ 
wages this semi sentimental war a’^'amst 
India’s |ust claims ? Instead ot looking for 
the real causes of India’s present degenera- 
tion in certain spheres, causes that will 
stand tue test of science and logic whv 
does sho ascribe it to our culture c'lnlisa^ 
tion, race, religion or philosophy (without 

• Read Dr Rajani R Daa’s booL • rn,.^,. , 
TTorteraont^efWwCbast” Hmdustam 
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knowiDg anything about them, of coarse) ’ 
Sho might jast as well have explained oor 
poverty, high death rato and low percentage 
of educated persons by raying that these 
were due to a curse laid on our nation by 
aa angry witch or an oSended Christian god 
That would have caused even more sensation 
in New York 

India IS accused of being a breeding 
ground for diseases and, as snch a menace to 
the world. Well, it is not true Most of 
out conutrymeu die of diseases that cannot 
be ccmmunicated to well-fed Americans 
Our Malaria, the greatest killer, is really 
malnutrition Our infant mortality is really 
due to poverty There is a direct relation 
between infant mortality and poverty The 
samo IS true of respiratory diseases, also 
of Flaguo. Small-pox and Cholera are directly 
fostered by over crowding, bad and insuffi- 
cient food and dirt Those are the natural 
manifestations of poverty 

And what has made India so poor? 
jknglo-Saxon unscrupulousness, treachery, 
greed and exploitation or Hindu social cus- 
toms and speculative philosophy? History 
Will answer the question It was that race 
of sopermoD, the progeny of the murderous 
marauders of the sea, who today worship 
Jesus as they worshiped Odin and Thor 
yesterday, that have stricken tho fairest lands 
of the southern «oas with the curse of their 
soulless greed Hindu philosophy and Hiodn 
speculative thought nro things too high and 
complex for the baiuas and gladiatois o! the 
West to compreboad. They are hazy and 
meaniDeless to the shopkeepers who criticise 
tbiDcs beyond tho reach of their shop-walking 
inUllcct in tho columns of the Xcip Slatcsnmtu 
Thus might a London Coster find fault with 
Wagners orchestration Tho Hindus were 
comprehensive thinkers and all-round men 
Alongside ol their speculative philosophy 
would bo found tbcir positive sciences or 
xhazlras Tho achievement of tho Hindus in 
theflelds of Astronomy, Mathematics, l^gic and 
Grammar, m Kconomics, Slodicino, Chemistry 
and the Physical Scioncoa, in Navigation, 
bhip building. Architecture, bculpturc.WeaTing. 
laivling. Decoration, tho Lapidanst’s Art, 
rown planning. Hanking and Financo and 
^0 ilihUry Arts has been marvellous for the 
times Tho downfall of tho Mahammadan 
Hindug 

coTitoustraJivitaea of the West 
®«“P'ed India by a prolong- 
<d vricbce ol duplicity, treachery aod by 


employing the lowest of means Talk of 
higher culture or ideas, purer instincts or 
finer sentiments from Miss .Mayo’s kindred 
soands like a Ghoul reciting tho Psalms of 
Darid Let us qnote a few verses from the 
Epic of Anglo-Saxon expansion with special 
reference to India and the East I have 
said that our greatest sm is our poverty 
which IS a gift from the Anglo Saxon savioors 
of the world From the following qnotation 
we get an idea of bow the British have 
driven the Indians to the farthest point of 
misery by rntbless taxation 

‘Lord Mayo says plainly m his minutes and 
despatches, tnat the burthen of Imperial taxation 
has increased is increasing and ought to be dimi- 
nished In 1S39 the total expenditure amounted 
to £33.373026 and that for 1870 was £50782,- 
412 or an increase of more than seventeen million 
sterling Meanwhile, what is the condition of the 
nuk^s of the people ^ By the confession of the 
latest authonty, Huy are reduced to Hie louest 

S it/if at uhielt txittence can be ttujiuiavied • • 
ot five years ago, six hundred thousand persons 
perished of starvation within three hundred miles 
of ADel>lndia.* 

Today the expeoditnre of the central 
government alone exceeds 130 croros of 
rnpees (about £100,000,000). Add to it the 
proceeds of the Land revenue, the Excise, 
Forests, Stamps and miscellaoeoas duties 
which comprise provincial receipts aud tho 
immensity of the burden becomes folly 
manifest 

Herbert Spencer says — 


Tho Angio-Iadians of the last century ‘birds 
of prey and passage,’ os they were styled by 
Burke showed themselves onlv a shade less cruel 
than Iheir prototypes of Fern and Mexico. 
Imasioo how black must have been their deeds, 
when ‘even tho Directors of the Corapanv admitted 
that the vast fortunes acquired m the inland 
Undo have been obtained by a scene of the 
most tyrannical and oppressive conduct that was 
ever known in any age or country’ Conceive 
tho atrocious sLito of society desenbod by 
VansUtart, who tolls us that the Lagiish com- 
pelled tho aaUves to buy or sell at just what 
rates they pleased on pam of flogging or confine- 
ment A. cold blooded treachery was tho esta- 
blished pohey of the authorities. I’nnccs were 
hetrajed into war with each other, and one of 
them having l>ocn holjwd to overroino his anta- 
goQist was then himself dethroned for some 
alleged misdemeanour. Alwajs some muiHicd 
stream was at hand as a pretext for llio olBcial 
wolves • Down to our own day aro continued 
tho pnevous salt monopoly, and ihe pitiless 
taxation that wnng from tho poor noU 
acariy half tho produce cl iho soil 't 


•Torrcas~f;<np«r6 m .Un. p 3 ;(;. fUpnnt 

t Social St-iiulut, pp. 567-8. 
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Then comes Burko with his tribute to 
the great people who '‘protect' India irom 
disappearing Jroni the 4ace ot Ibe globCb 
He Said 

Young magistrates who undertake the Qovem 
ment aud bpoUatioa of ludia. aaimated with alt 
the a7anc« o£ AoS aud ail the impetuosity ot 
youth, they roll la ooo aftsr aaolher wave after 
wave aad there i3 aothiag before the eyes of 
the natives but an eadles • hopel&so prospect of 
new 11 ^hts of birds of prey and p.v:>a4.e with 
appetite renewing for a food that is coatioually 
wasting ’ 

Sir Charles Dilke wrote — 

There is too much fear that the Boglish 
UQle:>3 held m chek exhibit a singularly strong 
dispasitwa tawacds cruelty wberevev they have 
a weak caecny to meet la Uidras ruads, fur 
insUQce I e>aw a fruit'Seller baud up some hmea 
to a lower deck port just as we were weuhtiig 
anchor Three Angli^Indians asked la chorus, 
flow much ? Qua quarter rupee loo much 
And without more ado, paying nothing mey 
pelted the man with his own hmes, of which he 
lost more than half It is in ladia, when 
hsteaiog to a inoee>table coaversauun on the 
subject of looting that wc begin to remember 
our descent from S'Auiduuvian sea king ruoben 
Centuries of education has not punhed the blood 
our men in India can Hardly set eyts upon a 
oaiire prinoo or a Hindoo palace before they cry 
What a place to break up 7 What a fellow to 
look’ When I said to an officer who bad been 
stationed at becrule m the early days of the 
'lutiny I 9uppea« you were aftaid that the 
Benares people wonld have attacked you his 
answer was Well *for ay part, f raUier hoped 
they would, because then we should have thra^ned 
them and lo^c^ the city It tuda ( been touted for 
tn 0 hundt^ years * 

Thus began the process of impoverishiog 
the laduQS whose cumulaUvo effect to day 
enables the uocbatitable aud iguoraot tools 
of India enemies to refer to luUiao life os 
a sub-grade ol existence and to India as a 
breeding ground fof disease. About twenty 
years ago the Kev Dr Akcd said la the 
course of a lecture delivered m England 

damme lu India was chronic and things were going 
from bad to worse. In the tirsC quarter of the 
nineteenth century there were five tasmoeo with 
a m llioa d aths in the second quarter two 
iominec. with half a milhoa deaths and la 
the third quarter six famines, with hie millioa 
deaths. Tne average income told tho same ta>e. 
India had rtlrogrikied^ materially and the simile 
fact w.» that tiie longer our rule conUnued the 
worse the cundiuou of thuus beuame.”t 

la the lea years ending la 1303 nearly 
fonr million people had died of Plague lo 
India. la the nineteenth century over 3i 
oiUioa people had died m India of famme. 


These are striking tributes to the “Britisb 
Protectioo ’ of India which began with such 
deed^ of tDbomau cruelty and plunder 
Will Mjss Mayo recommend its contipuatiou 
as & means to attaiu health, strength and 
prosperity ? But of coarse» we are expected 
by Miss Mayo and ner friends to be exter- 
miuated by invaders if and as soon as the 
British leave us India has experienced 
many lovasiias, some by worse barbarians 
thaa the modern European imperialists, yet 
the Indiao people have come through ahve 
every time .last before the British came 
to India the Hindus were reasserting political 
power ui India That they were enslaved 
again was not due to their deficient social 
system child marriage or sexual appetite It 
was partly due to their lack of any saltonal 
sea^e partly to the fact that the British came 
at a time when the Empire of the Moguls 
was breaking up mto numerous* disunited 
small kingdoms which (ha British could 
easily play oQ against one another, 
and largely to the superior weapons and 
devilry of the invading people, who camo m 
the gui>o of friends. The History of Bntuh 
occupation of India is a long catalogue of 
traitorous and shameful deeds and there are 
many authoritative books by emioent white’ 
meo which if studied may servo as a revelation 
to open minded people * When the British 
got into power “then m the words of Lord 
Macaulay (Hist K>say3 VoL III) “was seen 
what we believe to be the most Inghtiul of 
all spectacles, the strength of civilisatioa 
without Its mercy Tyranny of the most 
blood curdling sort, frightlulness that would 
quail the heart of an Assyrian hypocrisy 
reekiog with the stench olawellnigh patbologi 
cal greed crowd the pages of this history 
Let all dispassionate persons study the true 
story of European domination of India and 
judge Katheriae Mayos pointless attack on 
India's socio-religions lifo as the canse of 
her present degradatioo, and evalnate her 
stage tears over auffenng Indian womanhood 
thereafter As to fears of extermination — 
we hope to defend ourselves without British 
bayonets , for British bayonets do not defend 
us now, any more toaa the Turks were kept 
back at Mesopotamia by the Americans. One 
of ite supporters of Miss Mayo wntes m 


of tha Oinsttan Poirer tn Iidta’hv 
Major U. D Bosn IS a five volume treat se wiiiti 
^ be coQMdioed to be a good compendium of 
^ka. ^vaxs, reports etc, relaung to thu period of 
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The Keto Statesman to the effect that if the 
British withdrew their army from the N-W 
frontier all the failed B A s’ of the 
nationalist agitation wonld have their throats 
cat withm a week or so” So would also all 
the conservative and so called liberal M Pa 
if they tried to tight their own battle against 
the French, the Germans or oven the Portuguese 
Just as they hire stalwart fools to fight for 
them, so could the B A. s also Veep an 
Army of intelligent Jats, Sikhs, Gurkhas 
Mahrattas, Moplahs Namasudras, Pathans, 
Purabiyas eta, to present arms to any 
number of cross belted map readers It 
should, however, be noted that there are a 
good number of B As m Madras Bombay, 
Calcutta or Lahore who are well able to 
become officers in naval air or field forces 
and manipulate the machines which are now 
a days used for the destruction of hurnao 
life In this I am certain they would not 
be beaten by the average Eoghahman or 
American provided their machincrv, lostru 
meats and explosives are of good quality 
The latter too could be manufactured with a 
little effort in this country So that Miss 
2Iayo as well as C S (A reviewer to the 
New Staiesmati who out Heroded Herod lo 
the course of her appreciative comments on 
Miss Mayo’s book Is the reviewer Miss 
Cornelia Sorabji by any chance ? I may 
bo wrong for I see that the reviewer 
has attempted to suggest to the readers 
many times that he or she is English) may 
well assure themselves that oven if we got 
Swara] wo would still continue to provoke 
their “righteous” indignation by our frailties 
so long as they last us 

Tho next senes of charges against us 
comprise lack of caltnre, sexual perversity, 
violation of babies venereal diseases, cruelty 
to animals, dnnking filthy water, hypersexuality, 
impotency, eating cow dung, using tho same 
as tho mainstay of a system of medicine olo. 
eta 

While admitting that sneh things cao be 
fonnd in India if searched for with assiduity, 
^ point out that such abnormalities aro 
not by any means reprosentativo and essential 
facts of Indian life and civilisation India is 
■ vavt country with a very long bistorr 
^^mcrous institutions have originated. tlounshcd 
Md d^ycd 10 tho soil of this ancient 
'^‘creas a j^nenu can easily 
manners and habiU 
would find him a 
I uco m society . tho mao who has a little 


“aucestcy” is often burdened with a lot of 
traditiou, fads, mannerisms and idosyncrasies, 
all of which may not prove to be ‘assets ’ of 
life Similarly an ancient nation will necessarr 
!y carry along with its tradition, idealism glory of 
past achisvement and culture a lot of wreck- 
age dead and dying institatious, thought 
perverted into superstition and conduct based 
on thoughtless habit India is such a conntry 
and if one looks for evil here one will find 
iL Bat there is more of good in this country, 
the evil is on the wane, inspite of British 
Protection, known as the policy of non- 
intervention We are not supporters of caste 
distinctions child-mamage, enforced widow- 
hood or unhygienic habits These have done 
a lot of harm to India in the past and are 
still doing much harm, although they are 
doomed institutioos But there had been social 
reformers in India before William the 
Conq leror taught tho British to speak m 
French and lo think coherently and there 
bad been more of them afterwards The 
Present reform movement began before 
Waterloo and to day there are millions and 
millions of Indians who are well on the way 
to realise tbeir ideals of social parity and 
excellence. The Indians have achieved this 
uUhoot the help of those greedy hypocrites 
who come here biding their low natoro 
behind pious pretensions shedding crocodile 
tears over their own misdeeds For them wo 
have only one advice NO HAWSERS ’Nomore 
thieves must sneak into our country pretending 
to peddle cither religiostiy or social hygiene. 
Oar farther advice 13 ‘physician heal thyself” 
There are millions of well clad savages m 
Enrope whom a littlo culture will do uo 
end of good There aro more of them in 
America A study of Havelock Ellis or Ton, 
Krailt-EbiDgwill reveal how for sheer variety 
sexual porvoraion in the West has a world 
of its own, where we can show only a few 
common gardea species. Tho profusiou of 
pornographio literature and indecent places 
of amusement m Euro America rouse lu us 
o natural suspicion that the demand for 
such things 13 probably commoosurato with tho 
supply Tho statistics relating totbo provalcnco 
of venereal diseases in Western countries aro 
also illuminating Pigeon shooting, fox- 
hunting vivisection etc, are not organised 
by Uio S P C k Nor aro tho poor girl- 
worlers in tho big cities of tho kVost, who 
are forced to supplement their starvation 
wages by selling their bodies nightly to the 
idle debauches, volunteers to tho Feminist 
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cause Tbeie aie people lu the West 'who 
drinb no water, filthy or clean, but fuddle 
them ekes with dtinW and drugs, men who 
embrace vice not because of igoorauce or 
poverty, but consciously la order to drag 
thcit hectic existence to its logical and evil 
extreme IVestcro girls seldom beir childreo 
at an immature age throngh marriage , but, 
judgiog by th" crowded foundling homes, 
statistics of hospit'il cases and confessions 
here and there, one cannot say that 
none of them ever get into trouble 

at an early age. So that there are baby 
violators' alao in the West, ^ot riotaters of 
baby wives, but of baby mistresses The 
statiatica showing the age of veaerully 
affected peraons alao point the same way 
lly question p, if iliss Mayo had so much 
to do at home why did she then go out of 
her way to emancipate the poor Hindus ^ 
What was her attraction ? 

Aow let us go through some facts and 
figures m order to put to the test the con 
tentiona of this sanctimonious woman The 
cootentioos must be teated from both an 
absolute and a relative standpoint Aro we 
guilty at ell ? Are we so guilty as wo are 
painted ? Are we more guilty than is doe 
to tbo average frailties of mau ? I may not 
ha able to find perfect auswera to the above 
but my hope is that others will do so later 
on 

Are we devoid of all culture ? It is no 
donbt true that compared to the teeming 
millions that live on the soil of India (be 
number of really cultured men and women 
is rather small But true culture to all 
countries is found only in the few Aa a 
matter of fact culture is merely a name 
given to the thoughts feelings and conduct 
of the best element m a nation With 
proper arrangements for education and 
provision of necessary material means, 
cnltnre or at least a semblance of it can 
bo imbibed by a larger proportion of a 
nation All men are born uncultured and 
tbeir nurture determines their future mental 
and physical development How much tbo 
quality of this nurture depends ou economic 
means need hardly bo explained to intelli- 
gent people Men who aro provided with 
no education, have not even sufficient means 
for one square meal a day, who seldom get 
an opportunity to see or experience the 
beautifnl and good things of lifo and never 
go beyond the narrow limits of a cramped 
existence in which there are only iofferiDg, 


slavery, insults and tyranny, can hardly 
bo expected to cultivate cultured ways of 
living and thinking The fact that tnspife 
of what they have been reduced to by 
nearly two hundred years of orgaui ed 
exploitation, iba Indians even now think 
of God, religion, duty, good and evil, 
chanty, chastity loyalty hospitality and 
other virtues are thrilled by the religious 
dramas and attracted by classical literature 
and music shows that they po'^sess a 
basic and deep rooted culture which 

Deeds no outward trappings to prove 
Its existence Ability to read print- 
ed signs to put on complex clothing or to 
travel by underground or elevated railways do 
DotcoDStitute culture If culture has anything to 
do wilb Qians mind, the Indian masses are 
cultured iDspifo of their lack of ideas of 
hygiene sanitation and dietetics AVbat is 
more, they are nearer the highest thought of 
bumaoity thao the American workiognieu are 
to tbo thought of Emerson or William James 
So that where we are beaten by the \Sest 
are oolyin those aspects of culture in which 
the backlog of material wealth la an essential 
There are also deficiencies caused by lack of 
education discipline and hopefulness Tbeso 
are closely related to wealth and liberty 
What we have however prove at least that 
We are not inbereatly vicious or incapable 
of further caltural development If only 
(he literate were counted m India e\ ea 
then we could show well over Uicnty fite 
imlhon of such people Those who know 
Itoglish can also be counted m millions, 
Miss Mayo has pounced upon a few persons 
here and there who have unclean habits to 
condemn a whole nation It may also be 
pointed out that many of these cases merely 
show a temporary want of ability to fit in 
witb new conditions of life and the younger 
generations are already getting used to city 
life aod are rapidly mastenug the tncka of 
modem mvilisatic/n 

It 19 sot my intention to belittle the 
material achievemests of the Western people, 
but I only request our Western friends to 
tecaembec that sanitary fittings alone cannot 
make a civilisation , science alone cannot 
give man his perfection It is all very easy 
for Ignorant and misinformed people to rave 
against Hindu thought bat those that have 
taken the trouble to study it, have seldom 
thrown it overboard fhe world has yet a 
long way to go It is foolish for tho^e who 
areim inch or two in advance here and 
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there to turn up their noses at those who 
are a couple of inches behind The little 
mechanical tricfe'? the knowledge of which 
make our Western friends feel so superior 
have been learnt in a few decades by the 
Japanese It will be the same in other 
countries though some may be hampered for 
a time by political dependence. 

Indians have been charged with sexual 
perver'iify and been called baby violators 
The Indian masses as everybody is aware 
generally marry soon after attaining maturity 
and sometimes before that Married life 
seldom fosters sexual perversity and if 
early marriage in itself is not a perversity 
Indians can be considered to be eminently 
free from such vice The lower one goes id 
the social strata the more true will oue find 
the above statement As a matter of fact 
some of the primitive races of the East never 
knew any perversion till tney were conta 
minated by more civilised people As Mr 
E H Man pros c i b Chief Commissioner 
of the Andaman and Nicobar islands wrote 
nearly half a centuiT ago • 

Intercourse with Europeans and other fore soers 

u tnu^t be confessed unhapp ly opened their 
itbe Andamanese) eyes to the existence of some 
vices of which they had formertv no knowl^ze 
DOtablv 18 this the case with regard to drunken 
ness abrt jction rape seduetinn unnatural offence 
etCn wh ch aopear never to have been committed 
amons them 

The Indian masses lead a more or less 
quiet and colourless life, perversity 
IS the product of high nervous tension 
idleness and unearned wealth Few Indians 
live a hectic life or have money or leisure 
GD(ugh to indulge in sexual perversity Most 
of them are also forced by custom to live 
away from tbeir wives eighteen hours out 
of the twenty four so that all Miss Mayo s 
talk of sexual excesses are nothing short of 
of unmitigated lies concocted either by 
Anglo-Indian, Parsee or 
other fnends Cases of some amount of 
perversion and excess arc normal to all 
human races For instance let ns see what 
America heiselfcanshow in thisre«pecL Lajnat 
yt'‘\ in his admirable boot Tho 

United States of Aracrjca. 

nf morals as applied to 
men aod wemea m one of the most 1 oUy debated 


questions of the day The tremendous prevalence 
of venereal disease among men the Privilege 
of men who insist that their present and future 
wives should be bla neless m their moral character 
while thev reserve for themselves almost unres 
trained freedom and never hesitate to stain the 
lives and bodies of their wives and children with 
d sease the ruthless economic exploitat on m 
industries which forces so many women down 
into a life of shame all these questions agitate 
deeply the woman of Amenca to day oreaniaed 
womanlmod and s nela workers are trying their 
best to stem the tide of degeneration and to 
ameliorate or eradicate the outer and preventible 
causes which m the ultimate lead fellow women 
into the under world Amenca does not publish 
its deepest shame m tangible numbers and it is 
not possible to know how many women lead 
degenerate lives But the reports of the Yice 
Commisson which has extensively investigated 
the conditions of prostitut on in Chicago give ample 
proof of the crying need for immediate attention 
to thia problem Chicago alone ts reported to 
lequire yearly 5000 new girh to satisfy the demands 
of prosiituima m refilling the places of such as 
dropped out tbiough death and disease. About 50 
p e of 0 tie airls are under seventeen hardly more 
than cktldretw 

80 that even in a coqotry which produces 
such paragons of virtue as virgin Mayo 
herself there are millions of people with 
abnormal sexual appetite What is more 
there are a suScient number of baby violators 
tn Chicago alone to violate 2o00 new babies 
every year Baby violator^ who do not sm 
igoorautly or thmkipg that there vile oonduct 
IS Part of tbeir religion but filthy minded 
perverts who plunge into the mire with all 
their burden of Anglo Saxon morality and 
culture 

But are there too many child wives in 
India ? Those that are make us [0 hangout beads 
in shame , but should we therefore let Miss 
Mayos sweeping generalisations go un 
challenged ? Let us enquire into the facts. 
We take the following figures from the 
Census of Indio, 1921 vol I part I page 159 

Number unmarried Number unmarried 


Year 

Per millc. Males 

]?er mille. Females 


aged 


aged 



10 15 

15 20 

5 10 

10 15 

1921 

879 

087 

907 

601 

1911 

BCG 

C''5 

891 

555 

1901 

860 

C50 

893 

559 

lb91 

841 

02 1 

874 

491 

IbSl 

8i3 

617 


481 


(, ':'t' ij t 's o' 'n™ 

l°nia''n iDStitutoof Great 


Commenting on the above the Report 
says tho figures clearly show an increase 
in numbers of those in tho early age-cate- 
gories who are still unmarnel Tho move 
ment is most marked in the Hindu Comma 
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Ditf but IS sbcred bj other reliRions. This 
neaus fereral things to Miss 3[ayo and her 
clan (1) That Dearly tO p a of Indiaa 
mates remain unmanled tili they are out of 
the 15-20 age group (2) That over 60 p c. 
of girls cross the age-penod 10*15 io aa 
DDmamed state (3) That siace 2881 there 
has been marked progress towards better 
conditions ID this resoect and (4) that the 
Hindus Xathenna Mayo a betes noirea aro 
the most progressire JU this field Where 
Miss Mayo found rrhole hospitalfuls of 
safi'ering girl wires whom their stodent 
hnsbands had mutilated and infected whole- 
sale God only knows ' This woman seems 
to bare been snOering when she wrote her 
book from some kind of complex which might 
hare made her see sexual perrersion e^en m 
the Kuiub 2Iinar A I^ud alone coold 
explain why a Tiitunus American spmtet 
should be so obsessed with ideas of sexoal 
and sadistic excesses as to snspect (expect ?) 
a whole nation of such guilt 

The abore figures showing nnmhe* of 
unmamed girls per thousand need a further 
ezplaoatioo In India marrying off a girl 
before she attains puberty is supposed to 
be a Tirtue Marrying off does not however 
signify gmng over to wifehood Oitls 
seldom go to their husbands homes before 
two three or more years after marriage. 
Sot this idea of marr log off girls at an 
early age has led to the almost umTersal 
practice of under stating a girls age when 
she IS unmarred and in her teei s. What 
IS stated to be thirteen is geuerally fifteen 
and fourteen is often seTenteeo Hence the 
real state of affaiis i«, if anythiog better 
than what appears in the above table of 
figures. I do not suggest that things are m 
an ideal state in India but, my point r$ 
that where Miss. Mayo charges us with 
cnmiDality and demands our extermination 
we are generally speaking guilty mainly 
of Tiolatiig the principles of eugenic^ not 
babies. In the latter respect we are no 
worse than the .Americans. 

A few words about the relative 
rationality of Ind ans and Anglo-Saxons 
are here necessary to complete my 
contradiction of the luferior coltore 
charge lodians believe lo ca^te* 
dutioctionv nutonchability drinking filthy 
holy water ghosts and spirits and iti cnany 
other stupid things Th s is true of not all 
Indians for rationalistic bere'^y hasalvayg 
occupied a prominent place m Indian thought 


since timo immemorial One can see 
this, to begin with in the Vralyas 

who are almost mythical and then 

iQ the great pioneers of liberal and 

free thinking Buddha and 3Iahabir in 

ancient times Bamauanda Kabir Nanaka and 
Chaitanya in later times uud Rammohun 
Hoy and Dayaoaoda Saras vati lu modern 
times These men had and still have milltons 
of followers and admirers in whom they 
inspired ideals of democracy equality virtue 
)u$(ice and fraternity never reali cd in 
practical life by any Western nation Miss 
Mayo should have stndied the lives and 
achievements of Mother India s greatest sons 
before setting up a howl over the few black 
sheep of the family she bad seen or heard 
of Some Indians are superstitious aud 
prejndice-nddeo so are most Westerners 
\( Indian Utansamus leas the attack cl ghcst» 
or Uindn Brahmans refuse to dine with 
sudras or prefer the impnre water of the 
holy Qanges to distilled water tu the West 
many a Sir Arthur Conan Doyle infects the 
popular mind with talk cf poUergetst tree spirits 
and ectoplasm Americans lefuse to dine at 
the same table with Negroes and Mulattoes 
or even to worship at the same church or 
(ra'iel la the same cax with them Upper 
class lower class blue blood and 
county blood are also terms invented 
by Anglo-Saxons to signify imaginary 
snpetionty cf one kind or another 
There are also marriages of convenience 
(with dowries) mesalliances and left handed 
marriages in Europe and Amencs m which 
latter couutiy the montba of oil tar or toilet 
paper kings water at the sight of a prospec 
tive son ID law id the shape of an European 
duke marqnis or count In St Peters chnrcn 
ID Rome one can see whole queques of 
irrational devotees kissing the foot of a 
maibl^god one after another while an atten 
daot wipes the foot of the image every time 
ifith the so le rag Horrors of pyorrhoea 
aod soft chancre I Those poor fools should 
have kissed a sterilised operation table instead 
end every kiss should have been followed 
by a shower of perma ganet of potash 

Next we face venereal disea&e Venereal 
disease was originally introduced into the 
East by Europeans. Says Frederick Tice m o • 

**l’l*® r^eai’ches^of Otamura and Saeukj for 
Jaiwo and Cbma and of Jol y and o I era for Ind a 
showed lhat syph 1 s did not ex t m theso 
cou Ires uat ! il was ntroduced from Europe 

* JVaciice of Medtctne Vbl III p J7^ 
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In the Indian system of medicine this 
disease is known as Pheranga Roga or 
Fennqhce diseat-e, which means European 
disease Where Miss Mayo discovered that 
Indians were simplv rotting away in their 
millions with syphilis and other venereal 
diseases we do not know Ihe fact is that m 
many cantonment towns and ports this 
disease is widely prevalent among some classes, 
hut there are no grounds to say that such 
diseases are very wide spread in India or 
that they are cpreading more and more 

The Encyclopaedia Bntannica* says. 

The figures collected bv the British Royal 
Cotnmisson (on V D)inded indicate that the 
higher in the social strata one goes the more 
venereally stncken do the people become. 

Which means that wealth begets these 
diseases The reason is obvious So that. 
Miss Mayo s charge of venereal affection 
made against a nation which is composed 
05'^/o of poor and simple souled people is 
prima facto absurd and lal«s Wealth and 
idleness have stricken the West with these 
diseases to a degree impossible of thought in 
India. The Encyclopaedia Britaonica f 
also tells us that syphilitics compose 
nearly 20®/o of the United States populatiou 
and that about SQOh of Western men and 
women had suffered from venereal diseases 
before the War Conditions have gone far 
more to tbe worse since the war The war 
has probably also increased the number of 


Indians who have suffered similarly, but 
exact figures cannot be obtained There are 
however two way§ in which we can come to 
some sort of an estimate indirectly We had 
10 Nelson’s Ltiing Medicitie* about sterility 
m women 

In a considerable proportion (some authorities- 
place the figures very high) the condition (sterility) 
is a direct result of gonorrheal lofeotiom 

So that as gonorrhea is the most wide- 
spread of venereal diseases, a population of 
which a large number are infected with 
venereal disease® must show a large propor- 
tion of sterile women As Miss Mayo 
herself and her supporters have been 
raging against the Indian habit of breeding 
and dying like Hies and against all or most 
young women getting half a dozen off- 
vpriDg before passing their ’teens their 
further accusation of Indians being largely 
diseased venereally breaks down on their own 
statements Moreover, I have consulted an 
emtoent physician acd learnt from him that 
syphilis in a gronp of men and women 
always increases tbe nambet of the blind, 
the deaf mute acd the insane among tbeir 
progeny So that if India is being pro- 
gressively ‘syphiU'ed” like Europe or 
America, then tbe figure of blind, deaf mute and 
insane persons should show, accordingly^ 
progressive increment What is it we find 
in *act Tbe following table from tbe Census 
of Indiat will show us how we stand — 


I^FIRUIT^ Number affucted wrra ratio per hundrad ihocsasd 

op inn PoruLATiov 



1921 

Insane 

£8,305 

Deaf Mutes 

28 

1SS,6M 

Blinds 

60 

470.637 

Lepers 

152 

102,513 


32 

Total 

860 009 


272 


1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

81 006 

66 205 

74 279 

81,132 

26 

23 

27 

35 

199 891 

153168 

196 861 

197 215 

61 

52 

75 

86 

443 653 

354 104 

458,868 

526.748 

142 

121 

167 

229 

1090)4 

97,340 

126,244 

131,968 

35 

33 

46 

57 

833 G44 

670817 

850 252 

937,063 

267 

229 

315 

407 
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The above does not shore any progressiva 
laoreise iq these a 5 lretuia«, tittiec we are 
led to believe that these figures point the 
opposite way A progressive increase of 
venereal affection is not compatible with a 
fall m bliodne-s, insanity and deaf mutibin 
m forty years. In passing I also draw the 
reader’s attention to the progressive fall in 
the number of lepers m Indio, I sbonld 
also draw the attention of people to the 
valnable figures collected by the Student 
Welfare Committee of the Calcutta University 
This committee have examined thousands of 
students and their findings controvert finally 
the base lies of 3 Iisa 3 Iaya directed 
against our students whose wives one 
of her trusted frienda "saw in a hospi* 
tal suffering from foul diseases acquired 
irom their husbands. 

Our ^ast words s’na'i^ >10 a’oout out 
alleged cruelty to animals and about 
the place of cow dung in Hindu 
Medicine. The latter charge can be dismissed 
at once, for no one who knows anything 
about the Aynrredio system of medicine wiU 
waste his time over snob idiocy as the accusa* 
tion displays 

Then cruelt) All crnelty is reprehensible 
nnd we own up that we are cruel 
to our animals 10 some ways. But 
very few of us allow our old cows 
to be slowly eaten up by maggots or 
starve them to death Old cattle are usually 
killed by kind hearted dealers in 
cow-hide And one knows that cows must 
not die a natural death if they desire to bo 
skinned for leather Hence, I think that all 
this talk about starving to death and feeding 
the maggots with, old animala is arrant non- 
sense. Our iloarisbing trade in hides proves 
it Then compare onr cruelty with the 
western variety I shall not talk in details 
about roasting Xegroes alive or abont gassing 
whole army corps. Let us talk of animals 
only at first Samuel Smiles lu his work on 
Dwfj/ laments the ’enormous amount of 
cruelty upon dumb animals, — upon buds, 
upon beasts upon horses upon all bvea.” 
(as practised m the IVest) He wntes— 

‘Id Italy birds are used for the amnj>ement 
of children The children do not understand that 
a beast or bird can be a fellow creature. \\ hen 
cipcomlated with, they answer — It u not a 
thnsUaa’ ’ 

Let Miss Mayo face MussoIini with a 
denunciatiou of Itaban culture, if she 


dares When Cashel Byron ( Barnard 
Shaw^ Cashel Boron's Profession ) said 
tP defence of his pugilistic cruelty, to her 
lady love 

Who did I sea hero Friday the most 
IjOaoured of your gneda? Why that JreacUman 
^ith eo'd spectacles What do you think I was 
told when I asked what his little game was ? 
Baking dogs m ovens to see how long a dog could 
Ijve rra hot ' ’ 

Was be lefernng to a Hindu practice ? 
]p the Elk tooth industry the European 
dealers used to catch the Elks when they 
n'ere snowed up, pulled out their teeth and 
l^it them to starve slowly to death, surrounded 
by food which the poor animals could not eat 
•The history of the fur and feather industries 
^ould provide millions of instances of leav- 
jpg animals to die slowly in traps which 
i^ould probably be attended to 'nnca 

many months. Birds were earned 
x<itb their legs chopped off to prevent 
llieic flight And so on and so forth 
$0 much abont cruelty to animals. Let us 
(;0 a little into cruelty to humans. Lionel 
Curtis IS a leading member of the imperial 
section of the Anglo-Saxon race. In his 
book The Commonwealth of Nations • 
he quotes some passages from the Ufa 
0/ John PatoD, a missionary We, find the 
following ID one place 


One morning three or fonr vea»eU entered 
oof Uirhour and cast anchor in Port Hesorntton 
•ppe captains called on me and nue of them with 
laanilest delight erclaimei ^\a know how to 
bevnz down you proud Tannest! now I W'o li 
btfinhle them before yon ' ’ 

I answered. “Sarefy yon don t mean to attack 
aifd destroy these poor people^* 

He replied, not abashed but rejoicing “tte 
have sent the measles to humble them 1 Thil kills 
them by the score ' Four young men have been 
landed at different porte, ill with measles and 
these will Boon thin their ranks - Qur watchword 
13 “sweep these creatures away and let white men 
oocopy the soil I 

Th«r malico was further illustrated thus They 
induced Eapuka, a young chief to go off to one 
of their vessels promising him a present Having 
got him 00 board they oonBaed him m the hold 
amongst Natives lying lU with meiules ” 


Then after twenty four hours this inno- 
cent chief was. put back on shore to carry 
the deadly Ito these primitive people) measles 
tn his kinsmen, who died ‘by the score'* 
H chills ones blood to read about such 
iphuman and fiendish cruelty The whole 
history of the “white ’ races, from the 


• page 221, 
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Sagas dowD to ths history of tho Great Wat 
IS steeped id human blood fnoa v?hy 
1 accuse others of cruelty to ammaU i 
I Western cnilisatioa is tottering and 
Uhe fear of a plunge back, into bitbansm 


has gripped tho heart of all thinking men At 
SQcb a tinio tho sight of soft-brameJ western 
liars attempting to vilify ot ers has a strange 
pathos which is tlireo quarters tragedy and 
tho rest unconscious humour 


INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMERS AND INDIA'S POLITICAL 
AND ECONOMIC ENEMIES 

Bt RAMANA^DA CBATTERJBB 


I N the lives of the saints of all religions, 
one may find some of the greatest of 
them accnsiDg themselves of being the 
greatest sinners. But it would be wrong to 
take them at their word for that reason and 
conclude that they were the wickedest of 
men, though it would be right to infer that 
like other human beings they were far from 
being perfect morally and spiritually 

We do not at all mean to suggest or say 
that Indian or Hindu society is a brotherhood 
and sisterhood of saints What we mean is that 
wlien Indian social reformers in their zeal for 
teiotm, born of love of their country, 
denounce some bad customs or some social 
evils, they are apt to indulge in superlatives 
and to speak in such an uaquahSed manner 
as to lead those who do not know to think 
that the customs prevail all over the country 
among all commomties and classes, that 
there are no counteracting causes anywhere 
among any sections that the customs in 
question therefore produce the greatest 
possible harm of all kinds, and that do 
improvement bis been taking place gradually 
owing to toe efforts made by previous genera- 
tions of reformers and those that are living 
Take, for example, the custom of the 
purdah or the seclusion of women Indians 
them elves withont the help of their political 
enemieo, perceived its injanous effect,, and 
have been trying to do away with it as mneb 
as IS necessary for the spiritual, moral, 
intellectual and physical welfare of society. 
But while admiting its evil effects, we ought 
not to give foreigners the impression that it 
prevails all over India among all classes of 
t^ people All over India, it is far less 
strict among Hindus than among Muslims, 


and oven among the latter the women of the 
poorer clas>03 in rural areas do not generally 
observe vt Amoog the Hindus o! the B >mbay 
and Madras Pre»ideacies, including the Indian 
States situated therein, which comprise the 
whole of peninsular India, there is no purdah 
at all In the Central Frovinces and Central 
India there is no purdah among the Marathi- 
speaking Hindus In Bombay a small advanced 
section of Muslims does not observe purdah. 
In the north and north-west, the pnrdah is 
not observed so strictly among the Hindus of 
the PuDiab as elsewhere lu the Indian 
Christian communities, the Bcahmo Samai and 
tho Arya Sama), purdah is not observed. All 
over India women of Ihe poorer classes of 
Hindus do not observe purdah Women of 
all classes of Htodus, rich or poor, from the 
lowest to the highest castes, move about 
freely in all places of pilgrimage, which are 
large in number and scattered all over India, 
visiting and worshipping lu the temples and 
shrines Similarly m the sacred rivers of 
India, which are many, Hindu women of all 
castes and classes bathe without purdah, and 
they bathe frequently It should be added 
that, when not ill, they bathe at home or in 
thenearest river or tank every day at least once 

Where and when pardah is observed, it is 
not exactly like imprisonment, though 
Westerners may disbelieve it And, though 
these same snpenor persons may call us 
barbarians, we think some seclusion — not 
enforced seclusion, would do good to even 
occidental women 

Having stated in brief what purdah is 
like and what the extent of its prevalence is 
ID India, we assert that even as it u, it is 
an iDjunons cuatom But it is gradually 
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i;ooseQ\tig its hold on orthodox Hindu society 
At present m such a big town as Calcntta, 
where lU injurions effects are most msrhed, 
there are numeroas orthodox Hindu families 
who do not ob^erre the purdah as they did 
before. Many orthodox Hindn ladies walk 
every erening to the Ladies’ Park and some 
other parks m this city 

Other bad Indian customs might similarly 
be taken as examples, and the extent of their 
prevalence the degree and extent of ibeir 
barmfnlness, and the velocity of their 
gradual disappearance described with as moch 
accuracy as possible Bat that would be to 
indulge iQ an unjustifiably long digression 
What we want to say is that, owing to 
the political capital which onr enemies may 
make of what we say and write m condem- 
natiOD of our lojurions cnstoms and habits 
some of us may feel inclined to cease to coo 
demn them publicly and even to defend them 
or minimise tbeir lajuriousoess We ought 
not to do that, whatever use our enemies 
may make of our speeches and writings The 
good of our country is incomparably more 
important than the opinions of foreigoers 
euffering from a superiority complex or 
interested id paintiog ns blacker than we are 
All that IS necessary is that we should try to 
be exact in wbat we say aod wnte measunug 
praise and blame and weighing our words 
That social abuses and bad customs 
are partly responsible for our loss of 
political freedom cannot be denied But 
DO nation can argue that the existence 
of bad social customs in a country 13 a justi- 
fication for enslaving it or keeping it m 
servitude. Per, no nation, not ereo the 
politically freest, is socially perfect There 
are great social evils even in the politically 
freest countnes. But that would be no justi- 
fication for some other nations to attempt to 
conquer them Whether they can or cannot 
be conquered is another matter When 
dating or after the world war, some coootnes 
became or were made free, it was not after 
an iLternational commission of socio- 
logists, social scientists and philanthropists 
had pronounced a favorable verdict on 
their social systems and organizations 
and hygicnio condition that they were 
allowed to be or remain free, ^ome conntnes 
m the east and sonth of Kurope can 
•compete very well with some countries of 
Asia in dirt and lusanitatiou and the like 
Eye-witnesses can bear witness to the fact 
We do not like the tu quoqite style of 
iSVa—li 


argument That others are bad is no jostifi- 
catioo for us to be so That others aro 
bad does not prove that wo are good. 
But onr political enemies have compelled 
us to point oat the social and 
other evils that exist among them and 
among other politically free nations only to 
show that if the existence of these evils 
among them has not deprived them of their 
right to be free, the existence of similar or 
other evils canoot justify our enslavement 
So far as these latter stand in the way of 
onr making a snccessful effort to be free, we 
are trying to get nd of them, and our politi- 
cal enemies are trying not to help ns to get 
nd of (hem 

The abolition of child mamage and child- 
mortality and the raising of the age of con- 
sent within and outside marital relations 
would tend to make Indians a physically, 
lofellectually and morally fitter nation But 
British bureaucrats have all along been very 
aawilUog to help ludiau social reformers lu 
effectiog these reforms by direct and indirect 
legislation They had no objeobion to 
abolish suttee probably because it was mainly 
a questioo of homaDity ,~~lbe abolition of 
suttee was sot expected to promote the 
buildiog DP of a stalwart nation But the 
abolition of child marriage, etc. is indirecly 
and almost directly a political as welt as 
a social remedy So in these matters 
out British bureaucratic friends fall 
back upon the cant of neutrality and 
non interference in religious and socio- 
religiOQS matters As if suttee, hook swinging, 
etc. were not such things, which the British 
Government have stopped by legislation 
Bntisb bureaucrats probably hare another 
motive forfalliflgback on the cant of religious 
neutrality and non interference They feel 
that they have almost completely lost their hold 
on the minds of the majority of the edneatod 
classes So it would be natural for them to 
try to be popular with the illiterate and 
paihally educated masses by paudeting to, 01 
at least by not mteifenng with, their super- 
stitions and prejudices 

British bureaucratic mentality finds ex- 
pression m passages like the following in the 
Census Report of India for 1911, Vo] T 
p 272 


Though the evils of child mamage are un- 
doubted the subject is not one with which the 
British Government can „ exercise much direct 
mterference,~ In two Native States, however 
bolder action has been taken. ’ 
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This mentality continues in spito of the 
following admission made in the previous 
decennial Census Report of lodia (for 1901), 
Tol I p 434 - 

Happily *>iere is reason to bel’ovo ihal the 
leaders of Indian so letv are fully alive to the 
disastrous cnnsequenccs both to the individual and 
the race which arise from premature cohabitation 
and are anxious to use their influenco to defer 
the cpmuiencement of conjnsal life until the wife 
has attained the full measure o! physical maturity 
requisite to fit her for child baariuK ’ 

Twenty six years have passed since this 
was written Yet the late Home ilcrabcr of 
the Government of India declared that ho 
■would oppose ilr Har Bilas Sarda's very 
moderate Hindu child marriage Bill’ It has 
to be seen whether his succe:^sar will carry 
out that threat 

Here may also be mentioned some of the 
ways in which the British Governtuent is 
instrumental in keeping up caste divisions 
In deeds to be registered, in plaints before 
law courts and other similar documents 
people have to state to wfiat caste they 
belang This ts an unuecessary require 


ment Recruitment for the army is 
couraged among certain castes and disciuraged 
or practically prohibited atuong others In 
civil Government appointments m many 
provinces candidates from certain ca->tcs arc 
discnmiaated against, whilst candidates from 
other castes aro preferred 

Wo should go on with the work of social 
reform with unabated, or rather with increased 
zcai, aot cariag lor frkat fareigaers say. Social 
abuses and evils m foreign countries should 
engago our attention only so far as it may 
be necessary fur us to mention them in order 
to warn our countrymen not to imitate what is 
bad ID foreign countries or in order to refute 
the argumeobs of foreigners that, because o! 
bad social customs in ouf country, we do 
not deserve to be politically free —the fact, 
on the contrary, being that wo cannot make 
adequate social and moral progress without 
pohucal freedom Lastly, we should uproot thfr 
least traces of any feeling in ouc minds that 
the undesirable condition of society in any 
foreign country in any rospeat is any fUstificatioo 
for a similar state of things m ours, or is a 
proof of out social excelleoce nod superiority,. 


INDIANS ABROAD 


Sir 


A Letter from Fyi 

We have rei^ived the following corres- 
pondence from Mr V Deo of Lautoka (Post 
Bos No 17) Fill 

Lautoka Fiji 2lst June 1927 

Behewng that the Mother conatry is awakened 
after all to lead its sympathetic ear to the woes and 
trials of her children and grand children away 
from India. I venture to drop the following few 
Imes for your favourable consideration 

The problem confronting the Indians in Fiii are 
verv well known m India and therefore it is not 
necessary for me to redesenbe it here Suffice it 
there are a few salient features that 
P.W I'idians in the 

thraldom of indenturo and 
slavish pile of the plantations are 
‘bs children of even 
♦Ka and Will protjably remain so for 


•WTODC3 that exist today which could have 
non existent had oar fellowmen b‘=‘en sneh of 
whom It could not have been said that they think 
one wav say anoth^’r and do a third 

The Colony of Fiji affwds opportunity to the- 
social welfare of the Indians here if only they nsft 
to a sense of renaissance from within All *^hat la 
reqaired I say again is the awakening from 
within The crying need of the Indian problem la 
the necessity of trained social and political worker^ 
free from all tangles A few Indian youths born 
m Fi]i have endeavoured to do some spismodics 
effort at public service but their usefulness i^ 
Iimit^ by the necessity of funds to carry out 
social and political service and by the lack of 
necessary literary qualifications to fit them for- 
such service. 

It 13 here I find that the Motherland can fill 
the gap by form ilating some systematic scheme to 
enlist and tram Fiji born youths as social volnn 
teers Will the Mother couniry a''t and at least 
share a hltle of us vast responsibility to her 
children abroad ? We know that her home problem 
IS imperative but her liberality shall not go amis.a 
in s^tching her motherly hand to her Fijian 
children The Mother country will be discharging 
a SMjred duty if it takes up the project at once of 
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IraiDirff E]i lodiaDS as selfless wo: kers of Troth 
and {earlessness 

There are a few patriotic youths la Fiji who 
would forsake all for the Indian cause if only eiven 
the orroiluDity to Qualify for such service I 
Tiltdge myself to find the youths should the hlothei 
land agree to tram them and then all ehall march 
side by side m the universal national renaissance 
I conclude with the hope that Mother India stretch 
its helping hand to ns. 

V Deo 

We hope there will be a response to this 
touching and earnest appeal 
Report of the Kenya Local Government 

The above Report, which has recently 
come oat, has roused in Kenya Indians a 
deep feeling of resentment due to the tniqat* 
tions recommeodahons which aim at render* 
ing the Indians absolutely powerless in the 
Ivairobi Alunicipal ConnciI as well as in the 
Mombasa Mumeipality Of the 18 members 
of the former 9 will be elected Enropeaus, 6 
elected Indians, I Qoan, I Government represeota 
hve, 1 each from the Railway and the District 
ConnciL Id Mombasa the story is repeated 
On a iDicmnm basis of 19 toembers, the 
Mombasa Municipality is to have 3 Loropean 
ofScials, b nominated Europeans 5 elected 
Enropeans, 1 nominated Indian 3 elected 
Indiana 1 Arab and 1 Goan One can very 
well realise wbat a mockery of representation 
the above arrangement is We wish oor 
Kenya fnende snccess in their fight against 
iu}astice and tyranny 

National Indian Teachers’ Conference 

The Indian Visits is very canstio over 
the revelations made at the above conference. 
73 per cent of the children of batal ludiano, 
who foim a fairly well to-do commuDitv, 
receive no kind cf education The Indian 
Views advises batal Indians to stop 

boasting of the glones of ancient India and 
to begin to lay the foundatioo of the glory of 
future India by providing their children with 
education There are plenty of unemployed 
graduates in India who can be exported to 
Natal with mutual benefit 
Hindi to bs the Language of Fiji Indians 
The Tanganyika Opinion publishes 

extracts from the report of the Fiji Education 
CotnmissiOQ of 1926 giving the reasons which 
induced the Commission to recommend the 
teaching of Hindi at all Primary Schools in 
Fiji We reprcduce a small portion of the 
extracts below 


Expert Indian opinion agreed that while it is 
true that In liana in hiji come from different 
provmccs m India and speak different languages, 
it 18 Mso true Ibat life m Iiji duiing the past 
forty Tears has brought the people together and 
rtiat Hindi has become the commonly understood 
language It was however pointed out that the 
Hindi spoken in the Colony was not the Hindi of 
the educated class and of literature but was a 
debased form of language developed in the Bazar 
Accordingly it was argued that a debased form of 
language was unsuitable for a school course After 
very consideration of the practical difficnlties 
m the way of accepting the suggestions for the 
Tanoos Indian representatives your Commission 
IS of opinion that Hindi should be the Indian 
Language mainly taught tn the Primary schools. 

Repatriation of Indiana 

The Democrat of Nairobi gives us the 
following — 

The ilartJ 2 bnrff corresponded of our sixth 
avenue contemporary reports that over 400 Indians 
sailed on the ss nrazumbi’ from Durban on the 
6tb lostaot in pursuance of the Dmoo Govern 
ments voluntary repatnstion scheme which forms 
a part of the agreemeat tecently coocluded between 
(be (wo countries 


A New Scheme for Sontb African Indians 


The folloniDg is taken from the Indian 
Fietes — 

Mr Bhawani Dayal (member of Dr Abdura- 
hams a Deputation to India, who has since remained 
to that ccuntrv) has opened a home for Indian 
emigrants m Bihax and leaves for South Africa 
on inly 20 

He anoouDces that he has arranged with some 
lofluenbal land owners of Bihar to purchase 33 000 
acres in Eesya. where Indians who have returned 
from South Africa, and do not desire to remain 
(here but are unable or unwilling to return to 
the Cdiod can be settled. 

Though the Round Table Agreement was very 
satistaclocy especially as regards repattiation he 
counsels Indians wherever possible to remain 
in South Africa— Renters. 


Propaganda against £ast African Indiana 


While Catherine Mayo, George Pilcher 
and Co are carrying on a malicious campaign 
of vilification against Indians in general, 
news have arrived of a similar campaign 
directed solely against Indians in East Africa 
Odo Sir Sydney Henn IL P., is repotted to 
have made a speech in London m the course 
of which he has said 


The Indians (in Ea'st Africa) are the chief 
traders cf the area They penetrated in any 
uoantity to the interior only after ihe settlement of 
ihe rtnntrv by the British They had teen made 
the tool cf political agitators m India His gir 
Sydney s) one ccmplamt against them was as to 
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their low standard o£ morality, both personal and 
commercial especially the latter the cdooatiyo 
eHect ol lod an sUndard o! morality upon Naiivea 
was deplorable. ’ 

The Democrat, a Nairobi paper, duly males 
mmce-meat of Sir Sydney’s faUo accusations 


and proves how it was an accepted truth 
that Indian traders wore cxtromely reliable, 
honest and fond of straiRht dealing Their 
competition has unnerved the whites, who 
are tnakiog every cllort to lower the Indians 
IQ the eye of the world 


NOTES 


“Mother India” 

The world contains much that is ugly, 
much that is disgusting much that is des 
tractive of health and life Many things 
happen in this world which are cruel. 
Ignoble, wicked, abominable Yet those who 
believe in a Snpreme Being associate with 
It all that 13 good holy, pure, beautifnl. 
wise and true They would feel pained 
beyond espreseiou if any sceptic or atheist 
were to associate with the name of God alt 
that 18 ugly, disgusting, cruel wicked, and 
Ignoble, leaving out all that is pure, beautiful, 
beneficent and true though the wise among 
the lovers of God would not object to 
sceptics and atheists seriously challenging 
the believers m God to explain the co> 
existence of good and eviL 

There are thousands of patriots m India 
who almost deify India and adore tbeir 
Motherland It is not that they ignore the 
existence of the evil and the ugly in their 
country They only idealize then Motbevlaod 
and hope to make the ideal the real by 
sacrifice, devotion, and strenuous endeavour 
They cannot but feel that Miss Katbenne 
Mayo has been guilty of something approach- 
ing blasphemy in associating with India all 
the dicgostiug and wicked things she could 
find in the country or invent about it and 
then naming her book Mother India,” as 
if this part of the earth is not and has never 
been known for anything beneficent, beantifnl 
and sublime as if the people of India are 
not and have never been known foi doing 
anything that makes man godlike Unprovoked 
malice or loathsome venality could go no 
iailber 

Uaving done this sort of ghoulish work 
for tor rather against) the Philippines ahe 


turned her nltention to India. Whoso turn 
will it be next ? 


Mis 3 Mayo an Anti-Indian Propig:andi8t 

“We should be prepavod to put up with 
Ibe Strongest and even the most noiuformed 
coudemnatiOD of our past aud present, if it 
came from genuine friends. But Miss Mayo s 
book has not been written to do good to India, 
but to convince the world that we are sucha 
debased people that wo do not deserve to bo 
free or even to live and that British rule ift 
India IS necessary and beneficent and should 
be perpetuated If anybody wishes to do 
good to India, he should point out the 
faults of Indians to them alone or at least 
to them first of all or along with others , 
in any case, it is not the part of a frieod 
to make arrangements for first of all making 
non Indians acquainted with all that can 
truly or falsely said against India, leaving 
the Indians themselves to find out their 
faults as best they can 

But this IS exactly what Miss Mayo and 
her publishers have dona As far as we 
have been able to find out from ladian owned 
and lodiau edited newspapers, not one of 
them has received ‘Mother India” for review, 
though Anglo Indian editors have got it and 
reviewed it It has been reviewed in America 
and Great Britain We have not been able to 
purchase a copy lo Calcutta. So well known 
a publicist as Mr K Natarajan of Bombay 
could read the book only by the courtesy of 
a friend of his One of our coiitributors tias 
sent a review of the booh from Germany '' 
An Indian contributor of an Indian ueeUij 
few sent it a renew of it from Switzerland ' 
It can scarcely be considered accidental that 
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the book has b’eoaio widoljr kooTo all over 
the western world beforo tho^e agaioat whom 
it Is wntten have been allowed to roriow iL 
So the simple plan has been to prejudice the 
world a;’aiast as before alloviog us to pomt 
out the inaccuracies and deliberate falsehoods 
which the book contains. Of coarao, even if 
the book had been sent to Indian editors 
along With other editors, Indian opinion on 
it could not have induenced the western 
world much, for Indian journals have a very 
small circulation in tbo West Still the 
simnltancoas despatch of the book for review 
to both Indian and non Indian joarnaU 
would have shown that the author and her 
publishers were prepared to face Indian 
criticism simnltaneonsly with reaping the 
advantages of occidental praise and circulation 
m the West 

It cannot ha contooded that Kiss Mayo 
and her publishers are not aware of tho 
existence of Indian owned and Indian edited 
papers, for her work on tho Pnilippines was 
sent to many of them, because, of course, 
they were aot Fifipioos ' 

Another fact which bIiows that Miss 
Mayo's book i* part of aoti lodiau propaganda 
IS tho use which British oowspapera are 
making of it to oppose giving Indians 
political rights For example The Saturday 
ifeneie wiitcs in tbo couTae of a leading 
article renewing the book — 

Bat the basic fact is that India is not scatty 
fit for self'troremnieaL And her social evils are 
found ID their worst forms among precisely those 
who wonld be given political power the Uiadu^ 
not among those more vinle peoples who would 
challenge the power of tbo Brahmin otigarchx 
Surely it u incumbent on this country to postpone 
political concession until social conditions improve 
until thofo IS some gniraatee that the new powers 
given to Indians will not ba nsed to perpetuate 
the gro>3 evils at which wo have glanced We 
must not betray Inlu under pretext of giving her 
a political boon. 

How absolutely ignorant or wilfully blind 
The Saturday l{‘>i,ieiv is, is evident from its 
assumption that all Hindus are wanting to 
virility, as if the Jats, tho RajpuN, thoHogras, 
the Qarkbas,the Qarbwalis, the Marathas, etc, 
wets not Uvadn® Ur K Natarajao editor of 
The Indian Social Reformer and of The Indian 
Daily Jilail has ably exposed the sophistry 
of “Ibe baturday Rovign ’ in Tho Indian 
Daily Mall ’ thus — 

Tho hollow sophistry of this reasoning lies in 
the fa''t that Britishrule itself is a good deal 
responsible lor hardening fluid customand neg- 
lecting and even re isting social legislation during 


tbo last fifty years Socul reformers have como to- 
n-iliio thit th>ir worg mu^t remiio unfruitful 
until a niuontl goveram'^at takes it courageously 
la hind confil-’nt of tlis suuport of the Indian 
p^opla Ifidiaa btices like Mysore and Baroda- 
ptss^I laws long ago against child marriages but 
tba Bntt^ Qaverainaat ot Inlia has not moved 
tta bttl-s finger diruwtiy to clie,.k Uie evil Tho 
Silardij Iteiieie politic il reform should not 
coins beforo sccul reform We sap on the eonirary, 
Ihit no furlh’r projrcs* in to lal reform la postxUc- 
unUts I thins are enloiccd unlh a large tneatuio 
of poUtieil iinliiliie 

(Ita'ics ours Ed, M. R) 


We write all this, bocaube it has been 
claimed that the book is not a picco of pro- 
British and pro-Impsrialist and anti Indian 
propaganda. None but absolutely blind or 
dishonest partisans, or fools entirely devoid 
of intcUigeoce cm accept such a claim 


Tbo First Lie m Miss fliyos Book 

Kot having seen Miss Ma)d’s book yet, 
we cannot say bow many lies it contains, 
nor point thorn out Out we find tho follow- 
ing sentence in a review of it m Tha Indian 
Social Reformer 

The very second sentencto of ths very first 
chapter of her book spaaks of many httln 
iNMKstalU where narrows bested anaomic, young 
lodiao studeois in native dross brood over pilea 
of fly btoivn Uossua pamphlets" 

Ihe description of yoong Indian students 
as naccow-chested and anaemic need nob 
detun us What we are concerned with are 
‘the piles ol lly blown Knssian pamphlets.’^ 
‘Pamphlet’ means ‘Thin paper covered book 
nsnolly contaiaing essay on political or other 
current controversy" Russian pamphlets 

mean each books written in the Russian 
language and obtainod from Russia, or such 
books written in English or some Indian 
langnago and sent from Russia Now a» 

very few, if any, Indian students know 
Atissiao Mu buu^faiY iloepers wonCd 6o 
cgicgioas fools if they imported and kept for 
sale piles of pamphlets written in Russian But 
SQPpQsiag they were foolish enough to do so, 
why should Indian students ignorant of 
Rassian brood over piles of such pamphlets ? 
They may bo narrow chested and anaemic 
but they are not absolutely wanting in 
antdhgence 

Ut us, however, suppose that Miss Mayo 
means that the pamphlets arc written in 
English or in some Indian language and 
imported from Russia Wiiatover the langnago 
ol the pamphlets, Miss Majo obviously in- 
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smuates that they are the work of Bolshevik 
and communistic propaganda. But the 
Government of India have, under the Post 
Office and Sea Customs Act^, proscribed all 
such literature, and confiscate them wherever 
found So, how could there be piles of such 
pamphlets openly exposed for sale lu book- 
stalls ? It IS true, in spite of the vigilance 
of the officials concerned, a few proscribed 
pamphlets and leaflets find their way to 
some persons, including some who do not 
want them But such copies would not make 
piles, nor would they he publicly kept tor 
sale ID bookstalls for flies to promenade and 
Indian students to brood over 

Ihere are no bookstalls m CalcuUa where 
piles of even non-political and non socialistic 
Russian pamphlets are kept for sale 

The reason why this lie has found a 
prominent place in Miss Mayo’s book is that 
Russia IS England’s and every other capita- 
listic country’s bcfetioirc, and the picture of 
Indian students poring over Russian pamphlets 
18 calculated to make oar young men objects 
-of dislike and hatred to them 

As for Indian stadents being narrow- 
chested and anaemic, let us bear what The 
Jndtan Social "Reformer, which is the 
principal social reform organ m India and is 
in its 37th year, says — 

‘ Cnkind stiaoRers oiten call the Bengali Babu 
oleaginous but not anaemic lu her description of 
ueugali youth she 13 merely repeating the Anelo- 
Indian conception of political enthusiasts as deca- 
oeuts As a matter of fact, Toung fieogal since 
tne days of the Partition has paid particular 
attention to its physical fitness— an ezatnple that 
■IS being followed all over the country ” 

When pitted against British soldiers or 
civilians in India in manly games, Indian 
^udents do not generally come out second 
best , — they do sometimes come out with 
flying colours. 


Chownoghce really lacks greahies'’. The reason 
•why we dare thus to speak of Tfie SlaUsman is 
that, when on the 18fh we read a leader tberem 
called ‘Mother India," we had not yet forgotten a 
le^er therein on tho 2ad, called ' Mother India , 
We read • 


AtrocsT 2 sd 

* It u * book thot must have 
cooMqacnces It ii t tomtlo 
bnok wbicli caanot to isnonJ 
Tho ceatfkl flfnio rcToaled in 
tbu egocentric TOilit u tbo 
Utnda husbiitd And nbora all 
the Diahmin Tmlr ihie it a 
sotriof, painlol book roroaling 
nniotsinM glimptoi of bnnitn 
tnlTenng «a4 ihoBsh Uisi MAYO 
hot iccaaroue wonlt of praits 
fot tho cececil — 


^glitnicven 


Acocst IStk , 

' It It plain that tho look and 
!ta conclusion ha\« not been 
awallowed wholosalo by tho moro 
1 formed ciitiCB and that there 

are distm^iahcd o^ans of 
pnbl c opinion that plead for 
a rational contidoralion of the 
caao against Indii that m 
framod by tho American arntor 
If reports from hospitals ai to 
the matilatioa of rhildron in 
mamaSO that Mms UAVO hal 
cited bare to bo accepted, we 
shonld ahow that thoso thingt 
are no moro typical of SBnoral 
life in India than are bosp tal 
reports >n any olhor 
of the general life there 
are criminal offencos huiu — 
elsoitbBio In sh'-rt there i* 
another t do to tho pictnro 
that Mitf MAYO gircs her 
readers and it is not only Jcsir- 
able hot essential that that 
other side should bo presented 
to the world viih authority 


They 


“The Bating of Words ” 

The IVcfA, a Roman Catholic organ edited 
by Dr H. C E. Zacbarias, observes ~ 

of words is an accompliobment, 
nether pleasant to, perform nor to behold, hut 
Z ‘ndu’eed in all the same probaUy inider 
uio mislaken idea that it eaves face” to carry on 
^ il one never had spoken nor acted m opposition 
tnomenL PiobaWy aleo. 
^ ciealnesa to admit as 

m 


that ibe elect upon the British 

S ablie wiU bo a painfnl one 
ho authoress cives roasons 
why no hmgl »h oiTiciitl or mis 
sionary could or would wnta 
soch a book Thcro ara fow 
adjecUTca, no invi.ctiTe no 

E asaioo only ft deadly acenmn. 
ition of pLotograehic and har 
rowing dcuul and she never 
quotes either Mr GANDHI er a 
aebato in ihe Lrcuslativo As 
aembly snthoat a reintcnce ” 

The Slalesman of the 18th 'having adequately 
demolished The Slaiesman of the 2nd. we have no 
desire to do a work of supererogation in repeating 
wbatit has already done (on the 18tb), especially 
as Miss Mas o’s book has not yet reached us, 
altbough an advice has, that the puhbshers have 
forwaroed it to us When we receive it. it will 
m the ordinary way be reviewed in our columns,*'* 
The reason why The Statesman had to 
eat Its words appears to be that it printed 
some wicked and abominable lies uttered by 
one Mr Pilcher against Hindu widows, 
against which there has been an outcry all 
over tbo country There has been a similar 
condemnation of Miss Mayo’s book also 
All Ibis may have made the Cbowringbee 
paper ansious about its sales and adveitise- 
meuts 


Miss Agnes Smedley’s Article on Miss 
Mayo's Book 

We have published Miss Smedley’s 
article on Miss Mayo’s book to show what 
impression it has produced on the mind 
of an unprejudiced foreigner about India 
Miss Smedley’s conclusions relating to India’s 
social, cnlfutal and spiritual condition might 
have been entirely correct, if Miss Mayo were 
wpable of telling tho uhoJe truth and nothing 
bot tht truth about this country She has been 
misled m somo respects by her acceptance of 
aliss Jlayo as an accurate observer and a 
truthful generalizer Our remarks do not 
apply to Ihe political part of the article 



NOTES 


L“a»U9 of Nations Propaganda 

Since writing oar note in the last issne 
on lessons m schools on the L«agao of 
Nations we hare come to leara that such 
lessons have been ordered to be given id 
Government and aided schools not only m 
the Presidency Division but all over 
Bengal Probably similar orders have been 
passed all over India. We have known for a 
long time past that the League had passed 
resolations in favoar of giving instruction 
to young people m many countries on the 
work and aims of the League We need 
not recapitulate the steps subsequently taken 
by various other bodies to give effect to 
these resolutions. The Leader says that the 
suggestion that the desired lastruction should 
be given by connecting L°aga0 teachio<' 
with existing studies m schools of all sorts 
selecting history as central among snch 
studies, has given rise to a heated controversy 
among British teachers and others interested 
in the education of boys and girls 
Profp'sor J L ilonsoo has veheoenUy opoosed 
the suggestion that to quoie las own woras a 
new compulsory propaganda should be bunched 
on the country through our schools aod hia 
criticism 19 repreacabuve of the v ews of others 
who are oppa ed to the proposed League teaming 
ID schools Ue says , that aa a first proposition I 
would by down that whether goad or bad alt 
forms of propigaada are to be discouraged and 
by propigaoda I m^an any form of intellectual 
soliciution which attempts to give plain facts more 
wan their due we ght and valae'^ and that onr 
bu»mes3 whether as citizens or edu.atore is to 
base our actions on honest and unemotional appre* 
aation of facts ^ we see them m onr rational 
moments. Bat the (League of Nations) Doion and 
its eJacalional s ipporters he says propjae to 
employ the most dangerous and least Iccittmato of 

E ropagandist mstiuments, our schools Cven if the 
eague of Nations Union had archangels as jia 
missionaries and although its obj°ct is the noblest 
and most Christian motive 1 would still pmtest 
aga Dst the misuse of our educational astern m 
pursuit of somothing else than truth taught la the 
spirit of truth ilistory he further says, is propo- 
sed as a chief instrument in the process when 
we begin to draw moral lessons, the danger is 
that we shape our history to suit our moral con 
elusions Professor ilonsoa s cntiasia of the pro- 
posals contained in the teachers memorandum 
m ght Lave stood if in England or m other count 
nes of the world history had not been bngbt on 
nationalist lines but when for m tance an Lnglish 
royistold of the exploits of Clive and Warren 
Bastings in this country of native^p and fias no 
•dM of the h gh degree of civilizitiou and culture 
attained by the people some League teaching should 
supply a E^sary corrective should impart to 
young t^ple a cvmpathetic knowl^ge of the 
people of other nations. But this will involve the 
re-wnting of history to serve the larger and hgher 


3CS- 

tmd in view And even if any kind of propacand- 
1 !^odld Lesguo teaching, 
a know!edi.e of the constitution 
aims and works of the L'^ague be any more nro- 
pagaa^t than knowledge of the hi«tory and col- 
And jet those who are 
L ague teaching are no‘ opposed to 
SS t^ey fear if L^uo 

I® ? ^ ex sting studies 

m schools Empire teaching wih be neglected 
England may not be kuomng 
what Empire teaching sometimes means to people 
® committee 

was appointed by the Government of Burma to 
M^tre how the Imperial idea may be incnl- 
ca^ and fostered m educational institutions 
Among the recommendations made by^ the 
rommittee were that m all aided Anglo-verLcui^ 
f ®PP3"°tendent or bead mS^ 
Should be of British nationality that m aI) 
Qavernment Anglo vernacular high schools the 
principals should eventually be offi^rs m thi 
fndm educational service ^ that the S m thl 
Burma University connected with impenal stud ea 
economiM sLuld 

the most part be held by men of British desMnt » 
We are entirely m favour of lesson* in- 
CQlcaliog good will and brotherhood aoione 
nations and the settlement of international 
arbitration But we ate against botlx 
h-mpire teaching and League teaching W& 
oppose League teaching because it is aa 
organisation dominated by Imnenalistift 
nauoos and cannot therefore coSsislentl? 
W? principles it professes^ 

We would not bare our boys and girls 
misled into the belief that the prinmpal 
members of the L->agu0 are at heart or 

brotherhood Not being thought readen w© 
cannot say what objecU those men had m 
vie-v who drafted the Covenant of the 
league But giving every credit to them 
lor good mtentious we have not been able 
to duMver how the League can or will heln 
eslabl.sh.4 

real world democracy and brotherhood 


Teaching School Childrea 
to be Hypocrites 


"Die worst of Empire teaching — and L°awm* 
teaching — in, India ii thit 
mates our children hypocrite*. ^ 

that bools hlo Eoglaod s Wo,t .n ^ I a”°T 
eta aod thair lodiaS “stair 
half truths aod lies Yet for Mss?nr „ 
aUon. ther hare to repeal what iff a„“ta™ 
hare writteo Similarly about the 
lessons, too they tooir that much t.f' 
and partial truth are being t.ngkf 
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martyr to duty and a saviour of India ’ 
"When it IS said that Dyer saved India, it is, 
of course, meant that he prevented India 
from being lost to the British Empire. That is 
not saving India, but saving the British 
Empire But even m that sense he did not 
save India, as there was no actual or projected 
rebellion Far from saving India for the 
British Empire, the Jalianwala Bagh massacre 
vfhich stands to his discredit roused feelings 
which would have led to India going 
out of the British Empire if Indians 
had a sufficiency of up to date arms and 
ammunition and competent warriors to lead 
them 


Insult to Religion to be Made Specific 
Offence 

Mr Crerar, the Home llember, has intro- 
duced a BiU to make it a specific oflence 
intentionally to insult or attempt to insult 
re igion or outrage or attempt to outrage the 
religious feehngs of any class of Hts Jlaiesty’s 
subjects That m spite of the conviction of 
the accused in the Rastla Vartman case 
such a bill has been introduced, shows that 

view that the law as it stands cannot be made 
applicable to offences covered by ilr Crerar s 

We are against insults to any religion 
and to outraging religious feelings. But we 
do not like the new bill The British 
bureaucracy in India should not as a general 
rule be armed with additional powers to 
punish people They cannot be trusted to 
use such powers with impartiality and dne 
discretion All offences against good tast& 

SSk 

Besides, the line of demarcation between 
?r or*®“ justifiable denunciation 

pLrfii sarcasm and insult to religion 

But as we have not learnt to bear and 

'o;'”S,-rr '“.s; 


less turbulent or fanatical than against those 
who are more turbulent and fauaticaL 

The penalty proposed includes imprison- 
ment up to two years with or without fine, 
which IS unnecessarily severe 

In this connection 27ie BeJiar Herald 
reminds the public that 


Exactly eight > ears ago, there appeared in a 
millenary paper of Calcutta a letter from a 
Alahomedan correspondent making the vilest refer 
to the prophet of Islam. There was coQoider 
^le feeling among llihomedans, who moved 
tJo^ernnient to take action against the paper It 
^ » M fsmembered that the Press Act was then 
ID full force and consequently, the public was 
snrpnsed when the Bengal Government came out 
with a Minmumque which stated among other 
tnitgs that the publication of the letter would not 
justify action under the Press Act or under any 
other legal enactment 

llcm WATER lUS J-LOWED ITfDEB THE bndgeS 

l*uce then In the Punjab several papers attacking 
t'hnstiaoity were suppressed while missionary 
publications making the most shocking imputations 
against personages regarded as sacrw by Hiadus 
ana ilahomedans were never touched This im- 
munity wm the direct cause of the ortgin of 
‘y?? of Bangxla Rasul aod the 
Vartman The action now taken should 
supposed to be the outcome of a 
^neral campaign against those who woundw the 
reiraous susceptibilities of other communities by 
and saints The pomt was 
«k^* brought home by the defence counsel in 
Vartman case who pointed out the 
of J'roceeding against one particular 
wnuog while other writings of a similar nature 
Were condoned 

OB&EHVAnov lUBE Bv Mb. JtJSitCK Broadway 
wntenuon of the counsel was extremely 
His Lordship said I can only con 
ciuae that action was not taken by Government in 
TODDwtion mth »he writings referred to by ilr 
n I'lT defem.e) viz., the Journey 

nwIS Q ^ Admabad’ i nowhere) and the dm- 
u* ^^ba Rishi’ because they were not 
thS i=™1 Hu^ernment to have transgressed 
onw ™ observation of the Judge could 

.'u b'8 lordahips opinion the oniy 
justincatiQn for the inacUon of Government m the 
matter wm that they thought that the publicaUons 
teansgressed the law The higmy 
character of these publicauons. 

“ so palpable that the Punjab Govern 
awkwardness of the situation 
lor^hip 8 remarks have placed them 
explanation which is 
JouMM n°n. .regard to the publication. 

aswa^L^fi ^ Admabad the explanation 

s^e P„n, k 'Q a paper published out 

iraWieaMnn regard to the other 

publio feelinffanrt nrt ^2, caused any general 
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iDShtnlioa of thfl prfKeedmss aaaJtistlhB author 
of the Ransnia Rasul" m July 1921 There was 
atime 'when equity in England nsed to Tary with the 
Ijord Chancellor’s foot. Aecorains to the Ponjab 
Oofetntnent, their own apathy or ke<Eane»3 must 
be the sole teat of deciding whether a pnbbcation 
i3 offensive or not. Thickness of the hide which 
receives the blow and not the blow itself wonid 
be the determuuiiK factor 


Skeeo Committee’s Report 

The Government of India appointed a 
CommiUee to report on the gradoal Indian- 
isation of the army They chose the personnel 
of the Committee themselves, the chairman 
being Sir Andrew Skeen, the Chief of the 
General Staff, ivho knows as mnch aboot 
India’s miUtary needs and capacity as any- 
body else. The Committee made some 
lecommendations nnantmonsly But oven 
these the Government have been trying to 
shelve on vanaoa preteits and ezcnses, the 
hollowness of which has been repeatedly 
exposed In the recent debate on tbe subject 
u the Legislative A.ssemhly the Indian 
members acquitted themselves quite well 
The name ol ilr E C Roy deserves 
special meotioD in this conaectioo, as be, 
though a nominated member made an 
outspoVeo speech which made tbe official 
benches very uncomfortable 

We should be highly pleased if 

good argnments and caasideratiocs of justice 
alobe could avail to gwe Indians (heir 
rights as citizens. Bnt unhappily that 
IS not the case If wo want self-mle, tbe 
objection is raised that self-mle cannot be 
had withont self defence If we want to have 
the opportunity of self defence, we are 
told ID elfect that we cannot have it unless 
our social system, our educational system 
(for which Eugland is entirely respon 
sible), etc., become like those o{ Englaod 
Why not go the whole bog and say that the 
climate oi India must be like the climate ol 
England and tbe people become either 
Ihorongbly Anglicised Iif possible) or commit 
suicide wholesale and make room for men of 
Anglo Saxon descent, and then the army 
wonid be “Indianised” ? 

India has had a long history, dnnng which 
she ha's been subjected to many invasion^, 
liko other conntnes with a long or short 
history (including Great Britain). History 
does not record that any invaders could boast 
■oi continuous and unintermpted victories here 
India in all periods of her history has pro- 

4G>/2— 15 


duced brave soldiers and great generals 
Even the English had to sustain many defeats 
at the hands of India’s generals. In the 
early days of the East India Company’s rule 
many Indian commandants led both Indian 
and British soldiers Therefore, it is a false- 
hood to say or suggest that India cauoot 
produce military leaders. If British officere 
are unwilling to serve with or under Indian 
ofiicets, that does not prove the unfitness of 
Indians. U only proves that British officers 
are guilty of selfishness and unjustifiable and 
unreasonable racial pride 

One of the so called arguments of the 
British monopolists is that the problem of 
India’s defeuea does not stand aloue but that it 
must be considered audoo ordinated with that 
ol the defence of the whole BntishEmpira If 
80 . why was the Skeen Committee appointed 
first, and this argument brought forward after 
it had reported ? The logical course should 
have been to appoint tbe Impenal Defence 
CommiUee first, and after obtaiuiog their 
opiniou as to wbat should be donewitbaud for 
the Indian army, an Indian Army CommiUee 
might have been appointed to settle details Pro- 
bably the mec at the head of the Government 
of India hop^ when they appointed the Skeen 
Committee that tbe Committee or at least 
a majority of its members would report 
that even partial genuine lodianisation of 
the army was impossible. Bat tbe report 
has falsified tbeir hopes Hence the various 
pretexts and excuses that are being invented to 
shelve it 

The Siamese, the Chinese, tbe Persians, 
the Nepidese. the Afghans, the Japanese— 
can all produce officers of tbeir own nationality 
Only the Indians cannot Why? Because 
they are under British rule 

Whether India remains a part of the 
British Empire or becomes independent, it 
he defended hy its own men In 
deciding bow this can or ought to be done 
Inmans cannot t^ke it for granted that the 
problem should necessarily be approached 
with the preliminary assumption that India 
IS for ever to remain a part of the British 
Empire. It has been argued that lu any 
war with a first-class power, India cannot 
defend itsdf unaided, it must take the help 
of Britain But in the event of any war 
•with a first-class power, neither Persia, nor 
Siam, nor Afghanistan, nor Nepal can defend 
itsdf unaided Do these countries for that 
reason consider their problems of self defence 
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cannot protest nor can they answer qaestions 
on them as they would like to 


Miss Mayo’s Services to Imperialists 

Miss Mayo knows that the time for re- 
forming’ cu tailing nullifying or ending the 
Montagu Chelmsford Reforms is drawing 
aigb She knows too that the vast majority 
of Britishers do not want that Ind a should 
have even a modicum of real freedom, and 
would be glad to discover or invent excuses 
for keeping India for ever politically and 
economically enslaved Just in the mek of 
time comes out her book ’ The timeliness of 
the publication is not one of its negligible 
merits 

Another fact shows that she knows the 
game of Imperialists very well Britishers 
know how to accentuate and taka advantage 
of Hindu Moslem differences So she does 
not forget to point out that Masalmans 
are socially better thau Hindus She abo 
knows that the educated classes are the 
Brituhere beU noire. Hence she pours 
contempt on them and extols the martial 
races 

We may be permitted to observe here 
incidentally that Mr George Bernard Shaw s 
denunciation of India in the introduction 
which he has written to hia friend Mr 
William Archer s three posthumous plays 
has also been quite timely 

It may be that neither Miss Mayo nor Mr 
George Bernard Shaw should be classed 
among anti Indian propagandists It may only 
be that accidentally things are so shapinc 
themselves as to favour the anti Indian im 
periahsts But there is no barm in pointing 
out how things are happening quite 


“No Confidence m Bengal Ministry 

The motion of no confidence in the 
Bengal ministry has been carried by the votes 
of men all of whom did not vote for tbe 
same or similar reasons. Some professed to 
have voted for the motion because they, as 
Swarajist^ were apinst dyarchy Other, 
voted with them because they did not like 
Others 

thfl personal reasons So 

no vote of no confidence is not a vote 
against dyarchy Even if U had bce^ a 


vote against dyarchy, it could not have 
ended that system of aduunistration 

The failure of the Bengal National Bank 
ought to have boon a sufficient waroiug to 
Mr B K. Cbakrabarti to lead him to resign. 
The subsequent revelations connected with 
tbe affairs of the Banga Lakshmi Cotton 
Mills ought to have hastened his resignation 
For though he had given up his connectioa 
wi h these two concerns on accepting a 
ministership, he had previously been connect 
ed with them for a sufficiently long time to 
justify people in thinking that be was to 
some extent responsible for what had happen 
ed Of course, nothing criminal has been 
proved or suggested against him. But so 
far as actual results go, remissuess or id 
capacity may lead to failure m busineso as 
much as dishonesty and breach of trust For 
these reasons Mr Chakrabarti bad become 
unpopular with his countrymen, apart from 
bis merits or dements as a minister Due 
praise should not, however, be withheld from 
him for the financial responsibility be under 
took in being the guaraotor of both the con 
. .4® ® guarantor bis liabilities amount 
to 45 lalbs 


jxs lor jjir Unaznavj he gave great onence 
to a section of Bengali Musalmans by accept 
log a ministership after Sir Abdut Rahim 
had failed to persuade any Hindu M L 0 to 
accept office with him Otherwise broadly 
speaking Mr Ghazoavi had not yet proved 
himself to be a less zealous Muslim communalist 
or a Jess competent minister than any other 
Muslim minister m Bengal 

cause of the unpopularity of 
Dotb the ex ministers is that on questions 
on which all parties felt alike e. g, the 
reiMse of the detenus they had not taken 
a bold stand 

system of government. 
But in itself it IS not worse than autocracy 
AC uie same time it must be considered 
Mn autocracy pure and simple if it 

can be successfally passed off as responsible 
govCTnment or self government For lovers 
w undisguised 

autocracy, but they can be taken in by 
nac is not self government but only 
masquerades as such 

If dyarchy could be destroved and self 

S Ttead'LtSg 

Sit .f than such au event 

tion or^in suspended aoima 

“oa si.v Mlooraoy tas 

s^ay, thoa nothing is gs.^jj Dyarchy 
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vrith competeat, honest and hardworking 
mmistera woold be preferable to it, becaase 
such raea cao do a litUe good work aod 
prevent a little mischief, with the help 
of the Legislative Councils. And as dyarchy 
has been seen through, nobody would now 
mistake it for real responsible government or 
self-government, or even a half way housetoit. 

Among Bengal M. L. C’s there are men 
enough who can carry on the work of 
ministers. But it la doubted whether there 
are any two men among them who would be 
able to command a majority o! votes for the 
fall term of the present Council or any 
considerably long period. In constitutionally 
governed countries like Oreat Britain, the 
resigaotiOQ of ministers is followed by a 
general election But India is not such a 
country 


Bengal National Bank and Banga 
Lakhmt Cotton Mills 

The rogues and incompetent men who 
have brought the affairs of the Bengal 
National Bank and the Bangs Laksbmi Cotton 
flilla to 8Qoh a miserable pasa abontd have 
tneli deaeita. No pity would be felt for 
them 

We have no idea of the prodta, if any. 
male by the Bengal National Bank at any 
time. Bat the goods produced by the Baoga 
Lakabmi Cotton Milla have been all along 
in each great demand, that it has often 
happened that the sopply has fallen short of the 
demand. Aadtbeconcein has been loeai&teuce 
for a good many years. It may be assumed, 
therefore, that enormous profits have been 
made aod misappropriated by scoundrels. 

That there is some probability of tbs Mills 
being ran by a new managing agency gives 
grounds of hope that the money invested lo 
It by many a poor man and woman, inciodiog 
many poor widows.. wiU. not ba lost 


Petenua and the Bengal CoanciL 

Some Members of the Bengal Council gave 
Mr Moberley a very bad boar with Ibeir 
interpellations relating to detenns and supple- 
meotary questions aiisiog out of his ansvters, 
when be gave any. For to many a question 
he could give no answer at all It is a 
sbamefnl business, this keeping of innocent 
men deprived of their personal freedom lor an 
4W*— t4a 


indefinite period without any trial, open or m 
camera And it is fitill more shameful that 
the coadttious m which many of these men 
have to live are worse than those existing 
in jails Owing to these conditions, many 
hare contracted serious illuess, of which 
some have died, and soma are next to 
death’s door 


Bari Winterton’a Mendacity 

Id the Legislative Assembly, in reply to 
questions on the statement made by Earl 
Wioterton in relation to the alleged trial of 
Mr S C Bose and cither deteous, Mr Crerar, 
the Nome Member bad to admit that the 
EUrl bad made an macenrsta statement. Mr 
Crerar also said that Lord Winterton's false 
statement that Mr S C Bose had been tried 
by two Judges was not based on any state- 
ment that the Oovernment of India had 
supplied him with Indians are, therefore, left 
to guess wbatthe source of bis informatiou was. 
ft IS possible that be did not underetaod or 
read carefully the inlormatiOD sent to him 
from tfae Government of India Secretariat. 
In that case, bis unfitness for his office is 
quite plain .—a man who is so foolish or so 
careless ought not to be an Coder-Becretary 
of State. Or be may have derived bis id* 
focmatiou from men like Lord Sydenham or 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer 1/ be did so, be acted 
against all official procedore and rules and 
was guilty of insnlting the Government of 
India, to boot. Or it may be that he exercised 
bis faculty of imagiaation and invented bis 
statement In that case he should be made 
Poet-Laureate Extraordinary 

Earl Wioteiton did notfrankly acknowledge 
bis mistake id the Commons He pretended 
to think that Mr. George Lansbuiy bad not 
understood bim aright' That shows the 
character of tbe mao 


General Dyer 

When General Dyer was still la the 
land of the living, we said all that we had 
to «ay of him and bis murderous exploit 
We bad no desire to write anything more. 
But from tbe many cuttings from the London 
Jfomtnf Post and other Tory papers sent 
to us by friends, it appears that peraistent 
attempts are being made by the enemies of 
India to produce the belief that Dyer wy ^ 
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martyr to duty and a sanour of India • 
When it IS said that Dyer saved India, it is, 
of course, meant that he prevented India 
from being lost to the British Empire. That 13 
not saving India, but saving the British 
Empire But even in that sense he did not 
save India, as there was no actual or projected 
rebellion Far from saving India for the 
British Empire, the Jalianwala Bagh massacre 
which stands to his discredit roused feelings 
which would have led to India going 
out of the British Empire if Indians 
had a sa&ciency of np-to-date arms and 
ammunitiou and competent warriors to lead 
them 


Insult to Kehgion to be Made Specific 
Offence 


ilr Crerar, the Home Member, has intro- 
duced a Bill to make it a specific oflence 
intentionally to insult or attempt to insult 
religion or outrage or attempt to outrage the 
religious feelings of any class of His Majesty’s 
subjects That in spite of the conviction of 
the accQsed in the Rasila Vartman case, 
such a bill has been introduced, shows that 
Mr Justice Dalip Singh was right to his 
view that the law as itstands cannot be made 
applicable to offences covered by Mr Crerar’s 


We are against insults to any religion 
and to outraging religious feelings. But we 
do not like the new bill The British 
bureaucracy in India should not as a general 
rule be armed with additional powers to 
punish people. They cannot be trusted to 
use such powers with impartiality and due 
discretion All offences against good taste. 

Sees 

Besides, the lino of demarcation between 
serious criticism and justifiable denunciation 
^ and insult to religion 

prSLT”'’ “““""S 

But as we have not learnt to bear and 

whip of the foreign slave driver Ibe^lam- 

cSS?ider th^ different sects mast 

consider that to be a great honour 

administration of the pronosed 
Uw, vt IS more likely than not that it woSd 

^ot^tSibui those who 

tbulent or fanatical or comparatively 


less turbulent or fanatical than against those 
who are more turbulent and fanatical 

The penalty proposed includes imprison- 
ment up to two years with or without fine, 
which 18 unnecessarily severe 

In this connection The Behai Herald 
reminds the public that 


Exactly eight years ago, there appeared in a 
miteionary paper of Calcutta a letter from a 
Mahomedan correspondent making the vilest refer- 
ence to the prophet of Islam There was consider- 
able feeling among llihoraedans, who moved 
Government to take action against the paper It 
will be remembered that the Press Act was then 
m full force, and consequently, the public was 
surprised when the Bengal Government came out 
with a communique which slated among other 
things that the publication of the letter would not 
justify action under the Press Act or under any 
other legal enactment t i 

Mocu WATER HAS FLOWED TO DEB THE bndgeS 

Mnce then In the Punjab several papers attacking 
thnstianily were suppressed, while missionary 
publicatioos making the most shocking jmputauons 
against personages regarded as saerM by Hindus 
and llahomedans were never touched. This im- 
munity was the direct cause of the origin of 
literature of the type of the Jtangila Rasul and the 
Hisala Vartman. The action now taken should 
not however, be supposed to be the outcome of a 
general campaign against those who wounded the 
religious auscepiibiiities of other oommumtiea by 
traducing their prophets and samis The pomt was 
iorcib!y brought home by the defence counsel in 
the Rtaala Vartman case who pointed out the 
inconsistency of proceeding against one particular 
writing while other wntings of a similar nature 
Were condoned. 

OBSERVATION HADE BT IIr. JusncE Broadwsy 
ontms coalention of the counsel was extremely 
signmcant His Lordship said , ' I can only con- 
clude that action was not taken by Government in 
MDDTOtion with the wnlmgs referred to by Mr 
run iTOUQsel for the defeQi.e), viz , the ‘Journey 
from pelhi to Admabad' 1 nowhere) and the Om- 
swin baddi ka ilaha Rishi’ because they were not 
TOnsjdered by Government to have transgressed 
tne law This observation of the Judge could 
only mean that in bis lordship's opinion the oniy 
lustiticatiOD for the inaction of Government in the 
uiMter was that they thought that thepublications 
OM not transgressed the law 'fiie highly 
oiiensive character of these publications, 

however, was so palpable that the Punjab Govera- 
ment realising the awkwardness of the situation 
in which his lordships remarks have placed them 
r^e come forward ivith an explanation which is 
lar Irom TOnvimng Wih regard to the publication, 
Delhi to Admabad.’ the explanation 
.L D printed in a paper published out- 
TO?WiJ^».r. with regard to the other 

jSfn \r“ *0 the reply given by 

m reply to a question in the 
^S*tha Cduncil which in effect says 

19>=l Pf *he pamphlet in bepiembcr 

c^iised any general 
to ^gaiding u appeared 

10 nave ceen made in the Press tiU after the 
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loshtation of th<» proceedinsss acaiibt Ihe author 
of the Rangila Rasul ’ m July 1924 There uas 
ahme Trhen equity m Enslano used to ^ary with the 
I/jrd Chancellor s foot. Aecording to the PoDjab 
Government, their own apathy or keenness must 
be the sole test of deodmz whether a pubbcation 
i3 ofTensive or not. ThictnoaS of the hide which 
receives the blow aod not the blow itself wonld 
be the detecmmini! factor 


Skeen Committee s Eepoit 

The Government of India appointed a 
Committee to report on the giadnal Indian 
jsation of the army They chose the personnel 
of the Comoillee themselves, the ehainuan 
being Sir Andrew Skeen, the Chief of the 
General StaT, who knows as macb about 
India a militarv needs and capacity as any- 
body else. The Committee made some 
xecommendations nnanimonsly But oven 
these the Government have been trying to 
shelve on ranoas preteais and excoses. the 
boUowness of which has been repeatedly 
exposed In the recent debate on the subject 
iQ the Legislaitve Assembly the Indian 
members acquitted themselves quite well 
The name of Mr K C Roy deserves 
special mentioo to this connecfiou as be 
though a nomioated member made an 

outspoken speech which made the official 
benches very uncomfortable 

We should be highly pleased if 

good arguments and coDSideratious of justice 
^ohe could avail to give Indians their 
rights as citizens But uobappily that 
13 not the case If we want self rule, the 
objection is raised that self rule cannot be 
bad without self defence. If we want to have 
the opportunity of self defence we are 
told in effect that we cannot have it unless 
our social system, onr educational system 
(for which England is entirely respoo 
aible), eta. become like those of England 
ib& vbsig beg &gy ibgt ibe 
climate of India must bo like the climate of 
England and the people become either 
thoroughly Anglicised fif possible) or commit 
suicide wholesale and make room for men of 
Anglo Saxon descent, and then the army 
would be “Indianised ’ ’ 

India has bad a long history, during which 
she has been subjected to many tuvasioas, 
like other countries with a long or short 
history (including Great Bntain), History- 
does not record that any invaders could boast 
of contin-Qons and uninterrupted victonesbere 
India in all periods of her history has pro- 
46'/*— 15 


daced bravo soldiers and great generals. 
Even the English had to sustain many defeats 
at the bands of India's generals. In the 
early days of the East India Company s rule 
many ludiau conimaodants led both Indian 
and British soldiers. Therefore, it is a false- 
hood to say or suggest that India cannot 
produce military leaders If British officers 
are unwilling to serve with or nuder Indiau 
ofiicer 2 >. that does not prove the unfitness of 
lodtaas. It only proves that British officers 
are guilty of selfishness and unjustifiable and 
unreasonable racial pride 

One of the so called arguments of the 
British monopolists iS that the problem of 
ludtas defence does not stand alone but that it 
must be considered audeo ordmated with that 
of the defence of the -whole British Empire. If 
so. why was the Skeen Committee appointed 
first and this argument brought forward after 
It had reported? The logical course should 
have been to appoint tbe Impenal Defence 
Committee first, and after obtaining their 
opmtoo as to wbat should be dooewitbaud for 
the tndieu army an Indian Army Committee 
might have been appoioted to settle details Fro 
bably the men at the head of tbe Governmeot 
of India hoped when they appointed the Skeen 
Committee that tbe Cooimitiee or at least 
a majority of its members would report 
that even partial genuine ludianisatioQ of 
the army -was impossible Bat the report 
bas falsified tbeir hopes Hence tbe various 
pretexts and excuses that arebeiogiorented to 
shelve it 

Tbe Siamese the Chinese, tbe Persians, 
the Nepalese the Afghans the Japanese— 
can all produce officers of tbeir own nationality 
Only the Indians cannot "Why ? Because 
they are under British rule 

Whether India remains a part of the 
British Empire or becomes independent, it 
.wfjJ bj> iis j'ffc* zaw 7 it 

deciding how this can or ought to be done 
Indians cannot tpke it for granted that tbe 
problem should necessanly be approached 
with the preliminary assumption that India 
is for ever to remain a part of the British 
Empire It has been argued that in wy 
war with a first class power India cannot 
defend itself unaided, it must take the help 
of Biitain But in the event of any war 
with a first class power, neither Persia, nor 
Slam nor Afghanistan, nor Nepal can defend 
itself unaided! Do these couotnes for that 
reason consider their problems of self defence 
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such before the authorities, canuot be 
considered by us merely or chiefly m its 
financial aspects Whether India remains 
within the British Empire or becomes in- 
dependent, all political parties in India -nant 
that India should have an army consisting 
entirely of Indian privates and Indian 
oSicers This cannot come to pass at once 
But Indians cannot agree to any arrange 
inent which places new or more formidable 
obstocles in the way of reaching the above 
goal The proposal under discussion would 
increase the British garrison in India, by 
whatever name it may be called, and help 
to make British rule in India more safely 
autocratia The larger the garnson in India 
the easier it would be to cow down and 
break the spirit of Indian^ The object of 
keeping a largo garrison m India is not 
merely to make autocracy safe and profitable 
hero Another object is the same as that 
of the Singapore naval base Now, Britain’s 
possible or actual enemies are not necessarily 
Indian enemies Britain may have reasons 
to anticiMe the hostility of some nation or 
nations Why should India anticipate similar 
hostility from them and do or allow to be done 
things which may bring into existence hostile 
feelings against her which do not it 
present exist ? The Singapore naval base 
nfo a part of 

pendent and rejuvenated China would have 
similar suspicions A British ImpLal 
garrison stationed in India would also K 
similar suspicious and hostility 


Ono of the passages in Prof Sarkar’s 
address to which our contemporary draws 
attention is where ho pleaded for ‘intellec- 
tual Swaraj” and which runs as follows — 
The intellectual rosiirrcctioa of India is tho 
supromo ideal of the ladtan nationalist And la 
^iiaiDg this ideal oar Universities must play the 
leading part This 13 a duty which they cannot 
any longer ignore without failing to justify their 
ensteoce m tho dunged world of to daj They 
must no longer ho glorified scfiools mere work- 
shops for turning out clerks and school masters, 
mechanics and overseers tianslators and copyists, 
ihey must m future add to tho worlds stock of 
knowIedsO They must achieve intellectual Swa- 
deshi, instead of clothing our peoples ramcls with 
garments imported from Europe Is political Swaraj 
possible can Swaraj last if given by others in a 
Munlry which eternally looks up to foreign lands 
lor alt lulditions to human knowledge for all new 
aiscovencs in medicine and science for all new 
invenUons m the mechanical arts and the accesso- 
nes of avilised life and for every leap forward of 
the human mind m its quest of truth ’ 

What Prof Sarkar said and suggested 
IS certainly true, and our intcllectoal 
workers, yonng and old, should try tbeir 
utmost to achieve intellectual Swadeshi At 
the same time those who are striving to 
achieve political Swaraj may rightly feel that 
they are trying to bring about conditions 
which would make tho attainment of lotellec* 
tual swaraj more feasible. We want, not 
merely a few towering intellectual peaks, but 
« intellectual plateau all round 

Political swaraj makes this more practicable 
than political subjection Intellectual swaraj 
and political swaraj are to a great extent 
iuterdependent 


Prof Jaduuath Sarkar s Bombay 
Convocation Address 


Prof Sarkar s Special Calcutta Convocatiou 
Address 


A special convocation of the Calcutta 
University was held ou the 27th August" 
to coufer degrees on the ten graduates who 
are proceeding abroad for further study 
Addressing them the Vice Chancellor said — 
Aon are getting better chances in life than vour 
comrades but at the same time you are undertaking 

M Home In foreign parts you will be riehtly 
S'Sl.f represeatalm^i this anaeSfS 

„„ ha™ beco„. ^ EE 


, Jadunath Sarkar’s convocation 

S Bombay has been very highly 

poken of in many Bombay popers The 
Sena}it of India 13 the latest to euloeiso it 
m Its issue of August 25 After givine a 

Zr.7 oCferi"- 

'„‘’d 
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products of other Universities European and 
Amencan, among whom > on will be thrown and 
with whom jou will inevitably stand compansoa 
day alter day I know that it is a very heaw 
responsibility for a young man to shoulder Bnt I 
am confident tliat you will nsa to the height of 
this appeal of your country and will never consent 
to shame youi fatherland m your person Let the 
wisdom of the Talcntta University be insti&ed oi 
her children 

But It IS not only fresh opportunities of bfe 
that you are gaining by being sent abroad for 
study It 13 not merely that you are going to 
stand forth as our intellectual representatives in 
foreign lands Your country has a still greater 
claim on you It is your duty to acquire those 
arts, those processes and those branches of human 
knowledge which are not taught in India or can 
not at present ha taught here to such a high stand 
ardasin Europe or America You will thus be 
like the daring explorers and merchant adventnr 
ers of 16t!i century England who opened new 
trade relations with far-off lands and brought back 
nch cargoes of hitherto unknown tore gn products 
to their native land In this way yon will have 
to enrich and invigorate the intellectual life of 
India and connect her w iih the ever moving ever 
nrogressing outer world of thought and uvention 
Our young graduates who go to foreign countries 
inspired by such a spirit and try to hve up to 
this ideal are only paving back to the land of their 
birth a part of the debt they owe to her Thetr 
foreign travels when devoted to such an aim will 
sot only benefit them personafiv but ennch their 
country also It is only I y a constant succession 
of joung ardent and patnotic scholars sent abroad 
that we can save India s life and thought from 
beisg locked up in the placid backwaters of a 
at&tionarv civibsatios 

If India is to take her rightful place among the 
creators of human thought she most coDstanlly 
know what the other great nations are doing and 
how they are doing it She must know in what 
respects she can become a creditov nation la the 
modem world. Eer sons trained abroad will bring 
this message to her on their retara they will 
naturally be the chief asents of her mtellectuai 
advince on these modem Imea. 

I pray thst your hearts may be supported and 
strenathened m the midst of the trials and tempta- 
tions, the hardships and dangers of foreign lands 
I y a rellectioa on the high mission that is for you 
m the near future. In that mission you have our 
hearty wishes for your succe&s. 

Not merely the ten graduates to whom 
those words of noble and wise advice were 
addressed but all who go abroad for study 
would do well to follow them. 


luundattoas in Vaiions Farts of India 
Farts of Sindb, Bengal, Orissa, Gojsrat. 
Baroda and Kataiawad hare been devastated 
by floods. In some areas whole villages have been 
swept away, rendering hundreds of thoosands 
homeless. The Jo'S of cattle and o! crops 
has been immense Men, too, have died in 


considerable numbera In the Bombay 
Presidency the task of giving the kind of 
relief immediately needed lias been well 
tackled The restoration of all cattle lost, the 
rebuilding of houses washed away or aamaged 
and the recropping of fields inundated are 
taskb of greater diSicuUy requiting the 
expenditure of more time and money 
Government must* help liberally 

Bombay has been able to begin the work 
of relief at once because there is no lack 
of public spirited and wealthy persons in 
that prebidency The lot of Orissa has been 
diQerent Ever since the begianings of 
British rule, not to go back to an earlier 
period this province has not been the sole 
nor chief care of any provincial goveinment; 
the result being that it has remained edu- 
cationally and economically backward. That 
it was once prosperous and enlightened is 
evidenced by its arcbitectnral remains This 
once prosperous land has been again and 
again hard hit by famino and flood Both 
Government and the public should, therefore, 
pay special and prompt attention to its needs. 

The giving of immediate relief is not 
the only problem to be faced, £be example 
of America sho vs that it is not beyond the 
power of engineers to prevent devastation 
by Hoods Neither the British Government 
uor the Indian States concerned should adopt 
a non possumiis attitude The Bengal Govern- 
ment has published a report on floods in 
north Bengal with maps, covering a period 
of half a century, prepared by Prof P C 
Ylabalaoobis. its late meteorologist I7e do 
not know whether any remedial steps based 
thereupon have been taken Nor do we know 
whether such reports have been prepared for 
other parts of India subject to floods, and 
preventive measures adopted 


A Useful Idaharaia Who Exacts 
Forced labour 

The following appears m The Dailu 
Herald — 

The Maharajah of Alwar is a devotee of sport. 
Last year ha suggested that Indian panthers might 
bo let loose in the Highlands, and so provide an 
easy exit for people who wanted to depnve these 
bcaubfiu lands of sport Now he is improving the 
Eportuur amenities of Alwar by building a dam at 
Ajabgard. which will provide an improved water 
supply, not for agncultural land, but for his hunt 
ing immoas in the jungle. Thr^ thousand work- 
bavo ^n compulsonly recruited for work oa 
thodam. NVhile on the job they receive no pay 
but free board and lodging. 
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as parts of the problem of defonco of somo 
other and first class \ owcr ? No 

But wl y take hypothetical cases ’ In tho 
world war could Bclfrmiu defend itself 
unaided ? Could Franco defend itacif unmded’ 
Could Great Britain defend itself unaided ? 
Why tho last named country had to depend 
a great deal on tho military help given by 
even poor and despised Indix But wo haro 
yet to learn tliat Belgium Franco and Oreit 
Britain consider their problems of 'elf defonco 
with reference to and as parts of tho 
problems of self defence of their allies 

T1 0 teal truth is that Great Bnlafn is 
interested in the problem of tho defence of 
Indians an estate of the Britishers They want 
to keep it in perpetual subjection They do 
not want to enable Indians to defend their 
country by Indianismg the array because 
that may enable them to make it free also 
Though wo hare not entirely lost our 
faith in the partial reasonableness of homao 
natuie we are afraid Britishers will not 
agree to even the semi Indianisation of tho 
wmy proposed by tho Skeen Cooimittco until 
they are driven to it by another great war 
in which they may stand in need of the help of 
India s men (both soldiers and officer*) and 
money Bat then it may bo too late 


could be placed w thout^ officers 

fenoKwth the 

Just about the tim« present army 


Just about the time 

about the recent d^nateb nt t j ^ 

to Ch na. h 3 excpllAn^^ an troois 

^ve currency to cirtam *“ 


gare currency Commander m Ch« 

« ch hS hS hi«? *■?“'* 'o tort Mfa 

had „th a number ol army IS, 


in wl ich iho\ oxpre ced an arnaant of ca, rnes 
to to o it to Lama fho present depntaton also 
Mmes in at a \er> opoort mo moiicnt and wo 
hivo no doibt liis f rccllencj will make u>o of tho 
ueput itioo an 1 lliei sp'v.al il vi igs m his so'cJi 
m the \s>enbl> over tho disc iss on on tho bk'cn 
Committee reco nmen lations fho mtrtul cUsaes 
m>th Im t*ocn explo toJ lom, onoa-h m tho piat 
Itishghlimo that It 00 flnillj oxplod-Hi dinnz 
tlio discussions in tho Vsscmbly on this ocxiasion 
I’fobably with rcfcrcnco to tho same de- 
putation (or was it another ?) The Anirtla 
Ba ar Patnka states 


Another Command Performince ? 

Under tho aboro caption Tlw Indian 
JJaily Matl writes — 

It 19 very s sn Scant that ]ust as the Lee slalivA 
Assembly is to d scuss tj e recommendat ons of the 
poeo Cnramttee a deputation of Army men 
hold DC Kngs Coramissons and tho Veerov s 

rsre?ihe“i„i'b’,. f/o'&JfS 

aSir&irr??si 

(cand dates from non m?rtill raS w 
martal races are selected (nr from non 


The rcproscntaiivcs of the mirtial races cf 
fndu wa leu on 1 depitatioa to II 3 Erccllcncy 
Uio Corpman ler IQ Chief md a red tho r views 
®t? . L Coramittooa retort The> are pleased 
that tho tin which was placed upon certain 
Rations of the led -in comminityin regard to 
their admis'iOQ to m litarv service has been lifted 
but wc never cxpxitcjd that there would be a 
^mplctc and violent break with tho pistsuchas 
tho recommendat ons of tho Skcua Committee 
imply 

Tho represcntativts of the martial races have 
bean pica ed to consider that the system of 
rccrutiog advocated by tho Skeen Committee 
sTOuld result ID tho non militanzaUoo of lie 
officer ranks of Indiau \rm> os a “competitive 
tcat 13 not an unemnj test of even mtelloctual 
brauijDCC Tho uDcrnng test of ooursa is that 
which pernciuaics tho amrcnl classifcafion of the 
1 coplc of India into , martial and non martial 
wo arc not sunnsed that tho wisdom of the 
okccD Committees recommcDdations passes the 
comprohcDsioQ of tlie representatives of th^ 
mart al races. 


British regiments should bo formed by 
recruiting privates from tho families of the- 
cabinet rainistero tho peers, tho big bankersr 
the university professors etc in England 
and officers should bo selected from these 
classes to bo placed over only such 
regiments 

So long as British rulo lasts in India, 
thero would be no lack of wily wire pullers- 
and foolish puppets But as members 
of a non martial race may wo make a 
suggestion ? There are at present many 
Fdtban Gurkha Sikh Rajpnt, Garhwali, 
Jat, Slaratha and other graduates of 
martial races and there can bo as many 
more of them as needed Let the competi 
bvo oxamination for admission to military 
colleges be limited solely to them 

and let them alone have the Kings 
Coramissions and let the whole army be 
icdtani^ Should this suggestion bo- 
acMpted by the cunning British wire- 
pullers and the brainless Indian puppets, 
one rmuld safely undertake to obtain the- 
consent of the representatives of all non 
martial races to a self denying orninauccj 



NOTES 


■to the effect that they would up all 
military ambitious 

The ludiau puppets could have 6U{;ge:>ted 
■that the army should be ofllcered by Indiaus 
aloue and they should all belong to the 
“martial races” That would hare safeguarded 
their monopolistio interests and at the same 
time done some good to India. But, though 
phybically brare, they had no moral courage 
to do so Nor, it may be added, bad they 
sufficient intelligence and lore of country 

to make such a suggestion. 

It has been said in effect 
that army officers should not 
bo drawn {rom the non martial 
Indian races, as they belong to 
the educated and politically- J 

minded classes Such an ^ 

obserration at onco shows the / 

cloven booL Are the minds of / 

the privates and officers of / 

Trance, Italy, Germany, Great / 

Britain, Canada, America, Anstra- / 

Ito. Japan, South Africa, politi- / 
cally blank Haro not British j 
officers and soldiers la India I 
their politics ? The fact is, | 
Britishers want that Indian 1 

sipahis and Indian officers sboold i 

simply be as weapons in their I 
hands like their rifles or swords, \ 
with no thought or feeling for \ 
theif country I! they hare \ 
any such thought or feeling, \ 
that IS politics and taboo. \ 


Swami Saradauanda’s reports of relief work 
ha?o always been a model of what they 
ought to be Apart from tho high character 
he bore, that is one of the reasons why his 
appeals for help were responded to. 

The external life of the Swami was so 
beneficent because of bis inner life. Of this 
inner life only his intimate associates can 
tell, which ne hope they will in l^'al/uddha 
Bharala 


V ' 


Swami Saradauanda 

By the death of Swami 
'Saradanauda of the Ramaknsbna 
Mission, India has lost a great 
and untiring philanthropic worker He was 
a distingnished scholar, too Bat be was 
better and more widely known for tbo help 
which ho was instrumental in rendering to 
people m distress, irrespective of caste 
and creed, whenever in any part of 
India famine, flood, earthquake, cyclones, 
files or epidemics rendered such help 
necessary, lhat persons who handle money 
CT other help given by the public sboold 
keep and publish detailed and accurate 
accounts of the tamo is a proposition which 
rcqniics to be stated only because some 
people forget to do this obvious duty. 


Swami Saradananda 

A Novel Military Proposal 
Rumours have been published in many 
Indian papers that the British “Home” 
Government aro considering a proposal to 
sfajion a part of the Imperial army m 
Indio. There are, it is said, to bo altoeother 
120.000 British troops and some 76000 
eipahis in India. The expenses aro to' bo 
met by Great Biilain, India, and (hn 
Dominions. It js pointed out that this 
wcuM result in ssnie reduction of India’s 
mihfaiy expenditure. That may or mav 
not be But the proposal, if thero is any 
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The Maharajah is famous not onlv as a sports- 
man but as a lavish cDtcrtamer of his Europoan 
«a sts 

Out of tfio total revfnups of his estato— £337,500 
“in 192o he spent £o2 000 on the cntcrtaiamcnt 
of Kuests IGo 000 on the upkeep of his motor cars 
fiuh smbte £11 “^oO on his kitchen The sum 
allotted ID Ih^ Budget to education asas oOO 


The British Government in India has 
passed a law for the protecMon of Indian 
ruling princes for various reasons Though 
unintended wo are sure one of its results 
will be the preservation of the species of 
princes to which the ^Maharaja of zklwar 
belongs The British Government will shine 
by contrast. 

This Maharaja should he selected noil 
year to lead the Indian delegation to the 
League of Nations so that bo may bo able to 
declare authoritatively from first hand know- 
ledge that there is no forced labour in India. 


Great Britain’s Transformation m 
Health Matters 

In an editonal note on public health 
problems in Bengal it has been pointed ont 
in the May number of The Calciitla Medical 
■Journal a transformation Groat Bcitam 
has undergone in mattersof health withm the 
last fifty years It is stated therein that 

epidemics of cholera 
visited this island thneo and people us<^ to offer 
prayers to check their progress just as in India 
^ ‘I*® relationship 

&es isnomnce and epidemic 

■uiseases Up till 18<0 the sanitary denartmentR 
'5'“°'^,'''”' "'I’sassins oPneratiTl 
do not commit nuisance do not 
af ns clean S 
mission fS iRvi^* <be Eoyal SanitaiT Cora 

oMnlp i o* securing for the 

® ? sanitary minimum of what is necessarv 

Sr? ?|| “■ >4" eierf^l 

if lBK TkS® passiueol the Public Healih Art 



adult against sickness (over 13 millions of people 
were tlms insure I in 1924) accident and unemploy- 
ment bousing reform induatnal wtlfare, malcmtti/ 
nursing ucntistrj and with the prevention of 
soma important disciscs such as tul>crculosis 
mental dcfi^cncy lunacy, blindncs.s and venereal 
diseases witliin this period of 50 years as a 
result of pcn’cvciing work the lontcvity of tho 
people has increased from lb to oO years, the 
general mortality Im diminished bv 1 a!/ the in 
tontile luprlality has como down to 75 per thou- 
^“ deaths from tuberculosis have diminishwi by 
two-lmrds and tho sanitary coMionment (adequate 
Dduri^hing food clean houses and dean surrouDd- 
ings) has greatly unproved 

In India Great Britain has enjoyed 
supremo power, including the power of the 
purso for moro than a century It was 
po^ibio for the British rulers and tlio Bntisli 
rulers alone to do for British ruled India 
vvuat has been dono for Great Britain during 

I*st fifty jears But they have not done 
J* No'ortbcless, it is the llndiaas who are 
held solely responsible for the backward 
coDoiUoa of India in sanitarj and other 
matters. The Bnlish factories on the banks 
of the Ganges are partly responsible for 
titer pollution 


Dr Gonr s Criminal Law Amendment Bill 

The Legislative Assembly has passed Sir 
llan Singh Gour’s Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill by 54 votes to 41 in tho teeth of 
Government opposition The Indian Criminal 
Law Amendment Act of 1908 Part 11, popularly 
Luowo as the Samiti Act, empowered Govern- 
ment to deal with associations declared by 
them to be unlawful Dr Gouts Bill does 
not seek to take away Ibis power , it only 
seeks to confer on the High Courts junsdic 
tiOD, as in all other criminal matters, to 
revise tho action of the executive in declaring 
an association unlawful, and to give the right 
of appeal to an aggrieved person The second 
m»rt of tlie Bill extends the provisions of tho 
Habeas (Corpus Act to all British subjects in 
l^Ddia A similar bill was passed by the 
Legislative Assembly three years ago, but was 
thrown out by the Council of State This too, 
B “ '“5”'“"' Bipposing hoEvever. 

G™™? n “®®“‘ tboGoveinor- 

iresii reminder of the bureaucrarv’c inro nf 
mespobyble and ual.m.ted power ?o bo 
eieriascd wilbout duo care and rtrcnm.peclion. 
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Daty on Imported Yaru 
^ la coosequeoce of the representations 
made by the Bombay llill owners* Association 
the GoveiDraent of India have revised their 
decision in regard to the cotton indastry and 
have decided to impose till March 30 1930 a 
specific duty of one and a halt anna pet 
ponnd on all imported yarn nnless the ralae 
of the yam exceeds Re 1-14 per pound, yarn 
of higher value being subject to naadialorem 
duty of 5 percent The reason given for this 
step and for the time limit is that the 
Japanese yarn which competes with the 
Indian is produced by night work of women 
in factories working with doable shifts, and 
that the system of night work by doable 
shifts IS expected to be stopped by legislation 
in japan by Ifarcb, 1930. 

Our mill owners would do well not to 
depend solely or chieDy on import duties 
bounties and the Ule They should depend 
more on improved machinery, aad the in 
creased effoiency of labour produced by 
education and better conditions of living 


IndiAQ RepretenUtioa oa the East 
Africao Commissioa 

lo Africa as 10 every other contioent and 
country the welfare of tbe indigenous in 
habitants to be secured by tbeir own self rale, 
should be the object of all lovers of buiuaoity 
But iQ all subject coantries the sel6»h and 
hypocritical misters pretend to be etcroal 
trustees and seek to keep the indigenous in 
habitants in perpetnal servitude Elast Africa 
is DO exception to tbis rale. 

The Kenya White Paper of 1923 admitted 
tbe “paramount duty of trusteeship’ of tbe 
natives and laid down that this duty “will 
continue as in tbe past to be earned oat 
under the Secretary of State for tbe Colonies 
by the agents of the Inipenal Covemment and 
by them alono” It was added that tbe 
British Government were “unable lo del^ate 
or share this trust with any one else.” 

Kenya is an African territory and his Afajesfy s 
Government think it necessary deSnilely to record 
their considered opinion that the interests of the 
Atncan natives ma^t be paratnouat. and that if 
and when ttose interests and the mcerests of the 
imauErant races shou d contlict, Uie tanner should 
prevail ’ 

This policy is going to be changed 
The new policy proposed to be adopted was 
outlined in the course of tbe recent debate 


m Uie House of Commons ou the subject of 
East Africa Self government for East Africa 
IS to be self government only for the whites 
The Africans are to be under their trustee- 
ship” for ever This is clear from the 
followittg extract from the speech of Mr 
Amery, Secretary of State for the Coloaie» 

All that 13 laid down lu this White Paper and 
all that constitutes any modificatiou of the under- 
lyiQS pcinciplo of the Whito Paper of 1923 is that 
w© there exahcitv reieot th« idea of white and 
black diarchy and alfirm that progress towards 
self {mverament on the pivt c( the white coinmu- 
Dity does mean mii>t mean and ought to mean an 
association with the blii.k commnmty in the 
sense of trusteeship to the weaker and more 
nufflerottS part of the population 

This means m plain language that the 
East African natives are to remain serfs in 
perpetuity to their whit© masters and that 
the lot of the Indian settlers, who were the 
makers of East Africa and who far out- 
nnmber the white®, is lo be littls better 
Coder the circumstance®, Mr K 0 Boy 
did well lo impres« on tbe Government on 
the first day of tbe current session of tbe 
Assembly the urgency of secunrg proper 
and adequate lepresentahou of Indians on. 
tbe proposed East African Commission 


‘Freedom” for the Calcutta TJnirersity- 
Tbete can be no qnestion that so long as 
Sir Asbutosh Mukherjeo lived ha on most 
occasions of copQict with the bureaucracy 
(ought (or his own fceedotu to do what h© 
liteJ 10 the Calcutta University with the 
help of his self effacing colleagaes and follow 
ers It is therefore qnite proper, of course to 
eoumeral© again and again all thedistinguished 
men who were tools in his bands as sturdy 
lovers of academic freedom ' W^e do not 
know whether those who are food of repeated- 
ly exploiting an enumeration of their names 
are doing so with their consent It wonld be 
quit© easy for us to show up their indepen- 
dence. But we do not like to expose 
anybody until w© ate sure that be claims 
to have been a worshipper of freedom during 
the tegimo and life-time of Sir Asutosh 
Mukherji 


Ihe bwarajist movement professes to be a 
branch of the Xon co-operation movement 
This movement sought to destroy the prevailing 
sptem of University and school cducatioo 
Bat for a long time past Swarajists have 
been claiming, in combination with tb© 
Matherjee-Baneni clique, to be tbe defenders. 
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Other matters connected with the doings ot 
the monopolist companies show that where 
they have constructed waiting rooms, the 
money has mostly come from Di'stnct Boards 
and similar public bodies The constrtictiOD 
of the Gabkhau BharauiKhal, a canal excavated 
at a cost of over 7 lacs, paid from 
provincial revenues, which reduced the 

distance between many of the stations 
served by these Steamer Companies, led to 
no reduction of fares , rather the Compames 
forgot even to show the reduced mileages 
on their tickets A test case was made to 
establish the fraud involved in this and the 
decree went against the Companies The 

Steamers run by the Companies are mostly 
obsolete and constructed in the eighties and 
nineties of the last century The resalt of 
all this IS that the people of Bengal are 
being made to suffer untold misery so that 
the Companies may mate great profit And 
they are making it The Government of 
Bengal having expressed their mabtUty to do 
anything in the matter Mr Neogy is taking 
the appeal to the Assembly Whether be 
will sucoeed in his attempt to redress long* 
standing pnblio grievances against Companies 
who have powerful friends, remains to be 
seen 


Welcome to Mr C. P Andrews 
Along with the rest of oor connlrymcn 
we extend a cordial welcome to Mr C F 
Andrews on bis return to the land of his 
adoption after bis most stienuous labours 
in South Africa on bebalf of the Indian 
settlers of that country He has done his 
wort all along with great tact and charity 
and faith in God and in hutnau nature 


Execution of Sacco and Vanzetti 
The execntion in Amenca of the Italian 
emigrant labourers Sacco and Vanzetti 
seven years after their arrest on a chaise 
of murder and after a most protracted trial 
has created a great sensation all over the 
world. It IS not their fellow labourets, 
fellow socialists, or fellow-communists alone 
who believe m their innocence or at least 
doubt if there was sufficient evidence to 
convict them , Tmmerous other people, 
entirely unconnected with any kind of labour 
movement, are not convinced that they were 
guilty of the crime of which they were 
accused In any case* they had been kept 


in piison for so many years after convic- 
tion, iQ suspense as to their ultimate fate, 
that it would not have been cheating justice 
of her dues if they had not beeu executed 


Women’s Demand for Modification of 
Hindu Law of Inheritance 
At the Dacca Young Men’s Conference 
Miss Sakunfala Chaudhuri moved a resolu- 
tion urging necessary alteration in the Hindu 
law of Dayabliaga, which denies to Hindu 
women a legal right to tlieir paternal pro- 
perty The resolution was lost by a small 
majority Miss Chaudhuri was tight in her 
diagnosis that this denial of the right to a 
share of paternal property was one of the 
causes of the regrettable dowry or “bride- 
groom price” system 

Raja Raramohan Roy has shown in his 
paper on Hindu women’s right to property 
that some ancient codes of Hindu law bare 
assigned to women a share of aucestra! pro- 
perty and of the husband’s property 
Women, and men who are advocates of 
women's rights should read this paper, and 
carry on an agitation until this ancient right 
IS recognisedL 


Investiture of the Maharaja of Tripura 
In our boyhood we used to read of a 
country called "Svadhm Tripura" or In- 
dependent Tripura. Even then, no doubt, 
if it came to fighting for preserving his 
independence the Maharaja would not have 
been in a position to do so But in Europe and 
Amenca, there are a good many independent 
countries the population of which is less 
than many of our districts Yet their 
powerful neighbours have not deprived 
them of their independence It is different 
m India. Within the life time of two gene- 
rations or so Bhutan and Sikkim and Tripura 
have lost their independence, not as the 
result of defeat in war but on account of 
peaceful pressure. Hence the Indian public 
have had to read the news of the recent 
investiture of the Maharaja of Tripura by the 
Governor of Bengal 


Women Prisoners in Bengal 
According to the Bengal Jail Adminis 
tratioa Report for 1926, daring that year 
420 women were directly admitted to jails 
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ffOEQ Court Of these 234 ’srere Hindas H7 
iiahomedaDS and 11 Christians, and be- 

longed to all other classes. As Masalmans 
form therriajonty of the inhabitants of Bengal 
the fact that tbeir female convict popnlation 
13 half that of the Hinda female convict popo 
lationis a matter for satisfaction It is dne in 
part to the stricter observance of the pnrdab 
by Muslims The Hindu community should 
senously inquire into the causes which have 
sent such a disproportionately large number 
of their women to }ail ft is do consolation 
that ID 'Western countnes the proportion of 
female convicts is larger 


Hale Prisoners in Bengal 

Of the mala convicts 12126 were Muha 
mmadans and 8616 were Hindus and Sikhs 
Id proportion to population the Musalmans 
were found to be more crimmatly incliaed 
than the Hindus 

Taking both male and female convicts 
£006 per cent were Muhammadans and 4068 
Hiodu^ their percentages in the general 
population being 53 So and 43 <2 respectively 


Prof TarapoEew&U a Beappoiotment 
The question of the re appoiatroent of 
Profe'sor Taraporewala as Professor of com 
parative philology for a period of three years 
gave rise to a lively discussion at a recent 
meeting of the Calcutta University Senate 
T7e desire to notice a few points that arose 
m the couTse of the discussion We gather 
from what vanous speakers said that the idea 
of doing without the professors service^ at 
any rate for one year arose because there 
were few or no students lu his clas* and 
because the Snancial condition of the umver 
sity 18 unsatisfactory That the fioancial 
condition of the university is UBsafis/acfojy 
13 indisputable and tbeiefoie in the abstract 
it has the right to abolish any chair that it 
thinks necessary and justihabla Bot con«is 
tency should be observed in doing so Wo 
wiU not refer to any person who is no longer 
A Professor But there are Professors who 
from the date of their appointment have 
never bad a cla'^s and bare never taught a 
single student and in fact the subjects they 
profess do not form parts of university 
curricula Why were (hey appointed and re 
appointed? A merely technical answer will 
not do An impecuniotts university cannot 


aQord to throw away thousands of rupees for 
such chairs. Professor Taraporewala is we 
believe the only man m our university who 
kuows both Sansknt aud Avestao philology, 
as well as European philology If in any 
year there be no students in bis comparative 
philology class, bis services can bo utilized 
tu other ways as be is a versatile scholar 
Bot the other professors we speak of have 
not been and cannot bo made useful in this 
way — Wo should add that Prof Jaduaath 
Sarkar is not the man responsible for their 
appointment and re appointment. 

Dc Howells said “They should be cate 
ful lest it might be interpreted elsewhere 
that there was no room for a non Bengali 
scholar iB the Calcutta University Dr B C 
fioy ngbtly repudiated the suggestion ou 
behalf of the University Tberenpoa Dr 
HowelU said I never suggested anything 
of the kind I only said (bat we should be 
careful lest it be misinterpreted ’ Dr 
HowelU may not have suggested any such 
thiog but the mere mention of such a thing 
was mi«cbievoos and unnecessary The 
foUowiog most important chairs are occupied 
bv non Bengali^ proving that the Calcutta 
University does not discriminate against 
non Bengalis Tagore Law Professorship, 
Diosbaw Fardunji Mails Qcor^ V Professor 
ship of Philosophy S Radhaknsbaaa , 
Hardioge Professorship of Higher Mathematics 
Oaoesb Prasad Carmichael Professorship 
of Ancient History and Culture D B Bhau 
darlar Sir Taraboatb Professorship of 
Physics C T Raman Sir Rashbehary Ghose 
Professorship of Botany 8 P Agharkar , 
Professorship of Comparative Philology US 
Taraporewala It is needless to mention the 
names of nos Bengali lecturers and readers 


Temporary I H S Recruitment la 
England 

Bntish doctors ate being appointed 
(emporanly to the I 3L S on lavish scales 
of pay and gratuities Equally qualiSed 
and better qualified Indian doctors can be 
had for more moderate salaries But tbeir 
claims are overlooked obviously ou rac al 
groands British L C S men want British 
doctors and so their racial selfi bcess and 
prejudice must be respected ' The excuse 
IS that as the Lee Commissions recommenda 
tions re the IMS have not yet been 
disposed of it is necessary to make these 
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of tbe University against Professor Jadunath 
Sarkar \7ho has spent his whole life from 
youth upwards in promoting the causes of 
education learning and research It is only 
fitting that plagiarists should ]oin this un 
holy alliance Some plagiarists whom we 
had thoroughly exposed m Piabast by 
means of photographic facsimiles and other 
means implored us not to expose them 
further So we did not expose them in The 
Modern Beiiexo m the same way tl inking 
that they were penitent and would behave 
well in future But it was misplaced leniency 
The organ of this unholy alliance has 
stated more thau once that Sir Asutosh 
Mukherji and Mr G K Qokhale acted 
together in opposing Lord Curzon s Uoiver 
Act This IS not true Sir Asutosh voted 
for the measure and Mr Gobhale against 
it Neither is it true that Sir Asutosh 
did not indulge in adulation of tbe British 
Government or the representatives of Ihe 
British power when it was necessary ^or 
him to do so This has been shown lo our 
last March number That be was also guilty 
of caTtyioK out the unjust behests of the 
Government will appear {torn the following 
well known facts mentioned by The Bengalee — 
^ow it IS a. ven out m all senonsness that 
from 1906 to 19l4fiie Government failed toimnose 
Its w 11 on the deta led admm stration of the Dm 
vers ty —1906—14— Was not that the period of 
Swadeshi agitit on and was it not tbe time when 
tbe Governiriput was enforcing its will npon the 
Syndicate ? "Was th s not the nenod when on the 
snegestinn of the Government Sir Rnsbna Kumar 
M Ira, Sir Lai t Slohan Das and Mr S tendralal 
Bannenee were removed from the C tv and the 
R pon Colleges under pressure from the Syndicate? 
That 13 not perhaps a detail of administration 

It goes against out gram to wnte 
against a dead man Bat some people would 
leave ns no option 

It IS very often assumed that the critics 
of the Mukhetji Baneiji clique axe supporters 
of the^Government Our motto has always 
been “Plague on both yonr booses, ^e 
ofBc al wire pulling which Mr "Wordsworth 
exposed was exactly of the same character as 
the methods adopted by the aforesaid clique 


Zagblul Basha 

Id /aglilnl Pasha the world has lost one 
of ite foremost fighters for freedom He 
had done and suffered much for tbe freedom 
ot Lgypt. Hi 3 spirit will animate his 
colleagues and followers and futuie genera 



Outrages on Women in Bengal 
The Bengali weekly Sanjibani has no’iv 
brought its lists and statistics of outrages 
on women in Bengal during the 1^«“ 
five Bengali years to a close and given » 
summary district by district It shows tha 
such outrages have gone on steadily increas 
iDg year after year Some figures from tmS 
summary are given below The yeara vS o ' 
are of tbe Bengali era. 


Calcutta 1 

24 Parganas 0 

Nadia 0 

Muishidabad 0 

lessors 0 

Kholna 0 

Howra 0 

Hochli 0 

Batdwau 0 

Midoapore 0 

Birbhum 0 

Bantura 0 

Raishahl 0 

labna 0 

Boera 0 

Rangpur 0 

D saipuz 0 


5 12 31 39 S8 

0 19 20 32 71 

0 o 11 24 40 

0 3 3 2 8 

1 9 8 6 24 

1 2 3 10 16 

1 5 o 4 15 

0 2 3 G 11 

0 5 3 4 12 

0 4 2 4 10 

0 4 0 1 5 

0 112 4 

0 9 4 12 2o 

0 6 3 7 16 

0 6 3 11 20 

9 20 17 IG G2 

0 2 G 5 13 
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mnomlments Bat vihy coaid not the ro 
cSmmcndahons bo disposed of 
and why could not hithly qaalihed Indian 
doctors be girea these temporary appoint 
ments ’ 

Women Degree holders m Madras 

At the aonual convocation of the Madras 
University Professor Dewan Bahadur K 
Kamunni Menon said in the course of his 
address — 

The lladns Univers ty had more than oOG 
women first degree 1 ol iers on its rolls about forty 
per cent, of whom ^ ere further fiual fied for teach 
ing He beliPicd Madras was the fret province 
m lad a in the ptOnress of female education. 

Other provinces should ctnulato the 

example of Madras. 

An Indian Going With An Arctic 
Expedition 

Mr Shatat Kumar Boy assistant Curator 
of Invertebrate Paleontology of the Field 
Museum of Natural Uistory of Chicago and 
formerly a member of the scientific staff 
of the New York state museum in Albany 
has been selected as one of the members 
of tbe Bawson MacMillan Arctic expedition 
of the F eld Museum 

This expedition which is under Ibe 
leadership of Commander Donald B MacMillan 
a widely known Arct o explorer was to 
leave Wiscasset, Me U S A on tbe 25tb 
June last for a fifteeu months trip 

Tbe two sb ps of the party were touiove to 


America the \mcncan Society (or the 
Advaocement of Science Theta Delta Pi 


'll \ h 


*,Q. 

t i'*' ■/, 


Mr Sharat Kumar Bay 


lue iwo sn pa oitne party were wuiove w , „ i j.oi 

Sidney Nova Scot a, for additional supplies Kappa Epsilon Pi He is a post gradu te 

thence they were to proceed to Battle harbor research student at the University Ot 

ZitilFmiijr siTii erp* the cosst t<s Kirwi- fhita 

there one of the sh ps will go on alone to *“ 

SberS gaTnb7 coS'S VeST ha"2 

been but little or never explored There has been some controversy in fhe 

The party will operate from a base at papers on the subject of the proposed 

Na n an Eskimo village ou the coast of secondary Board of Education for Bengal It 

Labrador where it will set up winter head should be an independent body Admittedly 

quarters and establ sh a scientfic station it cannot be entirely independent of the 

It will collect spec mens of plants, loss Is Government but Government should have a 


Labrador where it will set up winter head should be an independent body Admittedly 
quarters and establ sh a scientfic station it cannot be entirely independent of the 
It will collect spec mens of plants, loss Is Government but Government should have a 
fish animals and birds of the Aictic and voice only as it has a voice say m the 
*he winter will penetrate the intmoc affairs of the Calcutta Kilunicipal ty or la 
?i stay several months with Giose of the Allahabad University The majority 

the NaMkapis tbe most northerly of Algon of its members should be elected non officials 
quin Indians ^ ^ ^ a fraction of them being teachers The 

jur Koy who has tbe degrees of bacheloi: Calcutta Univets ty should be represented In 

oftimt .t by »ma cleoted non offical Felloes B,e 


Bengal Government should bo represented by 
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a stuall miDorit7 of nominated men most of 
them preferably non officials The rales 
should be so framed as not to enable the 
Board to arbitrarily reduce the number of 
secondary schools and of undergraduates Its 
public examinations shonld ba under the 
control of the Calcutta University which 
should bedemocratised alorgwitbtbefonnatioo 
of the Secondary Board 


Hindus on the Frontier 
That numerous Hindus living in the 
^7 W Frontier area have been compelled by 
their DumerJcally «uDerior fanatical Madina 
neighbours by threats to leave tbeir hearths 
and homes and property and that much if 
not most or all of their property has been 
laxia i2ed is an undoubted fact Other ont 
rages have also been committed Under the 
guidance of fanatical mnllabs these frontiers 
men have found a short cut to prosperity to 
this world and salvation in the nest We 
have no knowledge and experience of the 
next world we have some of the afairs of 
this world Savagery and robbery cannot 
bring enduring prosperity to any commooity 
We are aware that snccess in predatory ex 
ploits 00 the international scale though 
norally TeprebeDsible pay for some tine 
Eat those who adopt such wicked methods 
against their village town and district 
nmghbours only wnte themselves down as 
both fools and savages 

It was officially declared that the Indian 
contingent was sent to China for the protec 
tioD of Indians in that country No cootin 
gent needed to cross thp seas to protect cis 
Frontier and trans Frontier Hindus — Iho 
battalions and regiments have been there all 
along Did Government mobilise or threaten 
to mobilise them for the protec^ou of the 
Hindus? Did it take any other step for the 
same purpose ? If not, why not? 


dlfaalvi Leakat Husain on the Causes of 
Commanal Strife 

Maulvi Leakat Rusam an orthodox and 
sincere Mu^alman has been all allong a 
staunch nationalist advocate of fnendship 
between all castes and creeds ind of joint 
endeavour for onr common good Becently 
he has tried to produce Hindu Mosleia 
amity by pointing out the causes of conflict 
and suggesting cures thereof. This attempt 


of his, like all his previous endeavours is 
entirely praiseworthy 

Ont conviction is and this has been 
admitted by Muslims who have read the 
Quran that music before mosques has not 
been prohibited therein It is not at all a> 
leligioas question Apart from the fact that 
ID the past music has been played by Hindus 
before numerous mosques without objection, 
the ilosalmans themselves do so and have 
always done so And they do not object to 
British martial music played before mosques. 
Ifaalvi Leakat Hueain has poiated out that 
when on one occasion the prophet Muhammad 
Was engaged in prayer in a mosque with 
some of his followers a hawker pas ed along 
the road in front making a ternfic noise 
with some sort of music The prophet did 
not forbid him to do so but went on with 
his devotions It is not piety, according to 
Islam or any other religion to break the 
beads of people who pass along public 
highways playing music before bouses of wor> 
ship Nor is it Buything but wickedness 
to iDtentiooally disturb people in their acts 
of devotion 

We would not insist co stopping ox 
allowing music before mosques by legislation 
or exeentive order It is not only a religious 
but a secular civic right to pass in prooession 
with mnsic along public thorougfares People 
should not be deprived of this right, \oise 
of all ktod» not merely the mnaio of Hindus 
in front of all bouses of worship not merely 
of mosques may be prevented or minimised 
by mntaal friendly uaderstanding If that 
cannot be done we deserve to slavishly 
obey the orders of foreigners, now leaning 
to this Bide now to that 

Some Muslims object to Hindns carrying 
the images of their gods and goddesses along 
roads in front of mosques. They should 
remember, a modern State is not an Islamic 
theocracy it must protect all in the exer- 
cise of their right to religious observances 
which are not inhuman immoral or criminal 
They should also remember that the carrying 
of tcutas and other things by Muslims is 
also idolatrous 

As regards cow killing Hindus must 
tolerate ib Musalmans have as much right 
to tacri&ce cattle as Hindus have to sacniica 
buflolops and goats We would impose oa 
both Hindu and Muslim animal sacrifices 
only those restrictions which are imposed 
on the slanghter of animals lo civilized coun 
tries where pigs cattle sheep goats eta. 
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are slaughtered able Tlio slanghtcr of 
animals is a grnesome sight It ought oot 
to be done in public either by Hindus or 
by Muslims Humanity public decency ind 
sauitation make it necessary that it sliould 
be done in places screened from the gaze of 
passers bj This principle is observed lo 
Europe and America It should be observed in 
India too For economic reasons the slaughter 
of prime cattle should be prevented Hindus 
and Muslims should co operate to do so 
Shuddbi and Sangathan stand on the same 
footing as tabligh and tanzim 


that Tve have failed , and that, from being 
on the crest of the wave as we wore during- 
the height of Non co operation wo arc to- 
day in the lowest depths of a trough ’ But 
ho declares all the same — 

I feci as certain as ever that apart from any 
very extraordinary and unexpecte I occurrences we 
suoJl win hack our freedom onl> by seif discipline 
sclf-ortramsation and self help and through a move- 
ment in which we would bo obliged to resort to 
direct action sn somo shape or form 
Our feelings are similar 


Dr Ansan s views on the present 
situation 

In the course of au interv ew to the 
Associated Pres« Dr Ansan summed up bis 
views on the present political situation as 
follows 

I urge that all our eneroies and resoui «3 
enouid be concentrated on fi-^htiDg tho enemy 
ie<»idna nside our o vn body viz communal and 
poi t cal d ecord I beseech H ndus and Mussal 
mans to cease frame dal warfare and sell e the 
Mininunal q est on w thout narro voess and b eotry 
I appeal to all those who etU desire to go to the 
UuDcils to frankly ^confess that they are Ch>ope 
^ Seances their quarrels and 
to form one united popular party 
final invite all communities and all poll 

° National orcani^al on m a 

body in order to strengthen it and make it truly 
V “^tional I plead the cause o^f 
Lahom wh ch has been shamefully neglected by us 
n? f ^ J ^^'^se the speedy preparation 

ot the future Canstitut on of India. 

Whether the making of this pronounce 
ment after most provincial congress 
committees had declared themselves in favour 
election to the congress 
presidential chair was a deliberate stroke 
01 policy we cannot say But it is 
certain that if his views had been 

kno»n belorehaod some of h.s supporters 
m^the provinces would not have voted for 

m “Jttiog obiecliouablo 

sw all YhaT '»<' ''0»M not 

haY doVo so “ “■* ‘*‘= "“S' >"> 

Ho conhuMs to bo a beliorer in Hon 
cooperation He says We must realise 


Sir R N Mukhcrji on Co operatioa 

When Sir Rajendranatli Mukberji speaks 
oa any movement which requires business 
capacity and solvency to carry to a success 
ful issue be has the right to bo heard In 
his recent proDouncement on the Co operative 
movement in Bengal he pointed out that 
the things from which at preaeot the province 
IS suR’ering and which make it imperative 
to push on Co operation are exactly the 
things which stand in the way of the spread 
and consolidation of the movement Bengal 
sulTers from poverty indebtedness and 
illiteracy These stand in the way of 
the spread of the movement But it is mainly 
co operation which can pull Bengal out of 
the slough of despond Sir Rajendrauatb 
pointed out how the peasants of Germany 
and Ireland have got rid of their indented 
condition by recourse to cj operation and 
how Italy has fought illiteracy with the same 
weapon 

He wants our villages to be made centres 
of the movement In his opinion all the 
villagers should become members of tho 
village CO operative societies which should 
be autonomous in their own internal affairs 
as far as may be practicable 

Ihe CO operative movement is at present 
^ tj guidance and control It 

should be democratised But any attempt 
*viay have to be made m that direction 
must be made by men whose honesty and 
solvency are unquestionable and whose busi 
ness capacity has been proved by successful 
work in other directions 



INDIA’S WOMANHOOD 

ifews and Portraits 

ITiss SiiEfLA Kat dao^bter of the Me Dr candidates— SnsfATi SfAra Dfbi aad 

Paresh Raojan Ray has as annonnced "OKinLi DedI — sought the suffrage of 1 

before, topped the list of successfal _ 

candidates (first class first) in the Allahabad 5 - 

iL Sc. (preTiQusj esammatioa in Chemistry 
Hiss Bay s academic distinction deserves 
special mentiOQ in view of the fact that 

a very few girl students in this country go ^ 

in for science degrees , 



Mrs. Assvkasa Dem daughter of the late 
Prof Hiralal banjal of the Calcutta Doirersity 
Law College has passed the last B A ezamioa 
lion of the Caicntta University with h gh 
second class Hononrs in English She «bd 
well at the ^fatnculation and Intermediate 
Lzacninations. Much credit is due to her 
becauae she h^ been able to proseenfo her 
stndies even after entenng mamed life. 

AUbough the citizens of Calcutta enjoy the 
privilege of elect ng women counc Hors to the 
llnoicipal Corporation yet it la regrettable th^ 
nut a single lady has been elected to that 
body as yet At the last election two lady 



Mrs. Asmtana Debi 
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TO JAVA 

rnoii tiiF Pjlgbim from India- 
liyanstaicd from the Original Bengali) 


In a dim distant unrecorded age 
we lud net, thoa and I — 

\V\ieu mj tecame UngVed \n Ibvne 

and my life m tby life 

The Hast ^ind bad carried tby becbooiog call 
tbroagh an unseen path of the air 
to a distant sun lit shore 

fanned by the coconnt leaves 
It blended with the conch shell sound 

that rose in woisbip at the sbnites 
by the sacred waters of the Ganges 

The great God Vishnn spoko to me 

and spoke Uma, the tea armed Goddess 
* Make ready tby boat carry the rites of oar worship 
across the unknowo sea ’ 

The Ganges stretched her arm (o tbe eastern ocean 
iQ a flow of majestic gestare. 

From tbe heavens spoke to me two mighty voices—' 

the one that had snog of Rama’s glory of sorrow 
and tbe other of Aijuna’s Iriompbant arm — 
orging me to bear along &e waves 

their epic lines to tbe eastern islands, 
and tbe heart of my land mumjared to me its hope 
that it might build its nest of love 
in a far away Uad of its dream 

II 

The morning came , my boat danced on tbe dark blue water 

her white sails proud of (he favour of a friendly breeze 

She kissed tby shore, a stir ran athwart thy sky, 

and the green veil flattered on the breast of the f^ymph of thy 

■woodland 
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We met in the shade of the mght fall, 
in the dark hours of the earth , 
the still eTeninR was touched to its depth , ,Tr j 

by the blessings of the Seven Holy Stars of Wisdom. 
The mght waned, and Dawn scattered her prodigal gold 
on the path of our meetmg 
along which the two companion souls 

combined their journey through ages 
among a crowd of gigantic visions 


III 

The time wore on, the dark night came upon us, 
and we knew not each other 
The seat we shared was boned under the Dost 
raised by Time’s, chanot wheels 
By the receding flood of oblivion I was borne back, 
to my own lonely shore — 
my bands bare, my mind langorous with sleep 
The sea before my house remained dumb 

of the mystery of a meeting it bad witnessed, 
and the garrulous Ganges spoke not to me 

of a hidden long track to her other sacred haunt. 


IV 

Thy call reaches me once again 

across hundreds of speechless years 

I come to thee, look in thine eyes, 

and seem to see there the light of the wonder 
at our first meeting in thy forest glade, 
of the gladness of a promise . 

When wo tied golden threads of kinship 
round each other’s ivrist 


That ancient token, grown pale, 

has not yet slipped off thy right arm, 
and our wayfaring path of old 

lies strewn with the remnants of my speech 
They help me to retrace my way to the inner chamber of thy life 
where stiU the light la burning that we kindled together 
on the forgotten evening of onr union 

Remember me, even I remember tby face, 
and recognise in me as thine own, 

the old that has been lost, to be regained and made new 
Batavia 

August 21, 1927 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 



WHEN SHOULD INDIA HAVE SELF-RULE ? 

Br TiiL Re\ Dn. J T, SONDERLAND 


O NE of the most remarkable groups of men 
known to modern history was that com- 
pany of patriots in America in 1776 who 
threw off the British yoke and lannchcd the 
United States as a new and free nabon in 
the world If they bad waited for freedom 
until their Bnbsh masters had educated them 
for it and prononneed them fit, they would 
bare waited until doomsday 

England long tried the short-sighted, im- 
perialistic policy of holding Canada under 
dose dominabon, treating her people like 
cbil^en nnablo to take care of themselves 
just as she is treating India, and withhold- 
leg from them the self gorcinment that they 
wanted, while she went on with her eias- 
paratiDg plan of putUng them off with 
pcomiset and pretending to educate them (or 
"ft'eedom’ instead of giv.ng freedom Like 
any other self respecting people they chafed, 
protested and rebelled and England would 
bare lost them, as she bad lost her Americao 
colonies at the South, bad not Lord Durham, 
who was sent to Canada to look into matters, 
returned home with a report which shocked 
the British Oorernment into sense, and 
caused it to grant to the Canadian people, 
practically at once a very substanbal quantum 
of real self-government 

Japan did not require to be educated for 
freedom and self rule by a foreign power 
Siam did not Yet both nations are mabiog 
fine pTogiess and are ruling themselves well 
Turkey has at last got for herself a 
government that gives every evidence of 
being strong, well organised, and enlightened 
Her long delay was caused by foreign domi- 
nations and tyrannies 'With relief from 
foreign control, and with freedom to manage 
her own affairs, she i3 taking her place by 
the side of the most progressive nations of 
the world. 

;M1 the Sooth American peoples bare 
created for themselves governments that are 
reasonably good, some of them very good, 
and ail have done it themselves with no 
domination or training by foreigners. 'While 
they were under Spain and Rorlogal Iheir 
governments were abominable Under self- 


rule they are steadily approximatiug the 
best 

The woes of China have come almost 
wholly from foreign nations forcing opium 
upon her, robbing her of her best sea-ports 
and large areas of her territory, depriving 
her of her customs and dominating her in a 
score of ways If she bad been let alone to 
adjust herself to the conditions of the modern 
world in her own way and under her own 
leadership as Japan was, there ts every 
reason to believe that today wo should have 
seen a peaceful and prosperous China, not 
quite so far advanced as Japan, but progress- 
ing steadily and on the whole wisely, and 
occupying a place m the world litUe less 
importaot than those of the great nations of 
Europe and America. 

Ooe of the most remarkable aohierements 
of tbe modem world p the progress made 
by the negroes m America since their eman- 
cipation in 1863 Suppose that instead of 
freeing tbe slaves at once and setting them 
at once to the task of walking on their own 
legs we bad said as the British say of tbe 
people of India ‘No, not now We must go 
slow Some time, offer many years, it may 
do to free them , but we must keep them 
where they are for a long time and let their 
masters, overseers and slave-drivers tram 
them for fiecdom As soon as we think they 
are fit to govern themselves we will grant 
them Ihcir liberty would they have been 
free today ? Or in a thousand years ? 

UowloBg would it takes child, kept on 
crutches to learn to wait, run and perform 
with vigor on its legs ? How long would it 
take a person kept out of the water to leam 
to swim ? Of what value is training received 
from masters who look down upon those 
being trwntd as inferiors and virtual serfs 
because their colour is brown ? Instead of 
the people of India needing more training 
from the British, tho fact is, they have had 
far too much such training already What 
they need is to get on to their own feet, 
stand up as men and tram themselves The 
more training they get from lords and 
masters the weaker they will be. and the 
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the resviUs o! the voUng are kaown can, tura 
over the goverament to the Indiao officials 
chosen, and accomplish it all as quietly, iQ as 
orderly a manner and with as much safety as 
one political administration succeds another m 
England after an election, or as one King 
follows another And why shoold they not 
be able to do it all withm a single year’s 
time ? 


Such an Indian Government, while doing 
no injustice to Britain, would serve India 
incomparably better than the present Govern- 
ment does because it would be in the hands 
of men who know India so much better than 
the British do ( or than any transient 
foreigners possibly can) who sympathize with 
India’s ideals and civilization as the British 
do not and whose supreme interests are id 
India and not in a foreign land 

Of course whether India is fit for self- 
government or not depends upon what kind 
of a government we have in mind and what 
we mean by fitness If as many seem to do, 
we entertain the ignorant and foolish thought 
that everything Indian is bad and that only 
things European or Western are good and 
therefore that the Indian people wilt not be 
fit to rule themselves until they are made 
over into imitators of EDgUshmeo, turniDg 
their back upon their own culture and ideals 
of thousands of years and adopting the 
language customs, fashions habits, education, 
religion and all the rest of an alien and far 
off land and if the kind of government 
which we insist that they mu'*t be fit for. 
IS a kind not their own not what they want 
but what wo ignorantly and egotistically want 
them to have— an • entirely European kind 
and entirely British kind, a kind strange to 
India 3 way?, thoughts and ideals,— if this is 
what we mean by fitness for self government 
then unquestionably the Indian people are 
not fit, and what is more, there seems no 
reason to believe that they ever will be 
But if India is to be allowed to remain 
her own true self instead of trying to become 
a feeble and foolish imitation of Europe 
li she IS to be permitted to retain and develop 
her own unique and important civilizahop. 
instead of abandoning it for that of foreien 
masters , if she is to bo permitted to have 
^ of government in harmony 
with her own experience and cultnre and 
answering to her own ideals and needc 
instead of a kind that came into existence 
under other skies and to serve other wants 
and which, if it were adopted by her would 


probably answer her needs little better than 
in tho Bible story the cumbrous armor of 
King Saul answered tho needs of young 
David, then, as already has been argu'd, she 
is unquestionably ready for self government 
now 

If it is objected that Indians competent 
to carry ou tho government cannot bo found, 
the answer is, they can be found if sought 
for As a matter of fact, the Government of 
India, in nearly all its department®, is actu- 
ally being carried on now mainly by Indians 
And for two reasons first, because there are 
not enough Englishmen to carry it on , and 
secondly, because in many respects the 
English ore not competent, — they are so 
Ignorant of the languages of the country, of 
lU history, institutions, customs, ideals, needs, 
and a thousand things which are necessary 
to bo known to keep the government from 
making fatal mistakes A largo part of the 
most difficult, important and vital work of 
carrying on the Government in all its depart- 
ments and branches simply has to be entrust- 
ed to competent Indians, or else everything 
would break down The British occupy tba 
high places, do the directing or * bossing,’ 
wear tbe honors and draw the high salaries 
But they can all be spared As has been 
said, there is no lack of Indians capable or 
filling and filling well absolutely every place 
of official responsibility from lowest to 

highest 

At this point let one thing be clearly 
understood , and that is, that turning over 
tbe Government of India to the Indian people 
does not necessarily mean any such tbmg 
at ail as that all Englishmen would be- 
required to leave India at once or ever 
Business men engaged in business that is 
legitimate, business not dependent upon unjust 
concessions to them as Englishmen, would 
not be disturbed Beyond question the Indian 
government would do exactly as the govern- 
ment of Japan has done — employ, at least 
for a time not a few highly qualified 
foreigners Germans Frenchmen, Americans, 
and especially Englishmen, as professors, m 
universities and technical schools, as managers 
and experts in developing the resources of 
the country and organizing its industries , 
and naturally this would continue (as m 
Japan) as long as there was need — that is,- 
until India felt herself abreast of’ the best 
scienw and other important knowledge of 
the West 

With regard lo thi« whole mallet ot Ihff 
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relation of a seU raliag India to foreigoers 
there seems to be a -wicJe spread mi3tiQdeT> 
staadiQg The impression has been created, 
and given oat to the world, that the Indian 
people want to drive oat ‘ bag and baggage” 
not only the British Oovernment but all 
Englishmen, if not all foreigners Ho 
mistake coaid be greater India has never 
demanded that Englishmen or individuals 
should leave, but only they should no longer 
remain as rnlers and lords of the conofry 
Mahatma Gandhi has more than once taken 
pains to say, as have many other leadeia of 
the highest inflnence, that Englishmen would 
be welcome to stay as citizens as traders, 
and bnainesa mer, as educators and even as 
oQicials in caries where the Indian Government 
might see fit to appoint them as such But 
they cannot stay as self appointed rulers 
masters and privileged exploiters of tbe land. 
They mu«t take their places by the side of 
the Indian people, aot above them 

In cooclasiOQ, and in a sense samming 
up all that this article has aimed to sav 
the whole dream of "educating a natioo for 
freedom ’ by outsiders and masters, while at 
the same time leeping the nation in bondage 
IS a delusion The whole history of mankind 


has shown it to be such The best informed 
and most authoritative stadents of tbe 
subject condemn it Modern education and 
modern psychology declare its folly. It never 
has been luccessfuUy done in the whole 
history of the world In tho very nature of 
tae case it never can be “Nations by them- 
selves are made " They cannot be manu- 
factured by foreigners and set up like statues 
If tbe British could teach tbe Indian people 
to create a government as like that of 
England as two peas m apod and to carry it 
on as perfectly as possible after the English 
model, it would do no go good The whole 
thing would be artifiical, and therefore 
quickly perishable British ways are not 
India’s ways nor British needs India’s needs. 
The Indian people would have to change their 
govermneat ail over, after the British were 
gone, to suit it to their own ideals and to 
answer their own wants Why cannot the 
British see this and without further foolish 
and hurtful delay, turn over tbe country to 
its iigbtful owners, fox them to build up a 
goveroment suited to tbeir customs, tbeir 
civilization and tbeir needs, and therefore 
really permanent and useful ? 

\ This IS a chapter from tbe author’s forth- 
coming book, India's Case for Freedom ' ] 
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Ihraugh the Island of Bah 
Br KALIDAS NAG 
Ilf 


T O reach the island of Bali from Surabaya 
the ea.steru poet of Java., we bad to p«sa 
through tbe straits of 3Iadura Tbe very 
name “Madura” brought back to »y mind 
the history of tho progressive Hinduisatiou of 
Indonesia. I could not somehow believe 
that I was sailing in unknown waters Heaps 
of antiquities belonging to tbe Hindn civili 
satioQ of Madura, Bah and Lombok that I 
saw m the Museum of Batavia, helped also 
to dispel tbe idea of 'foreign ne®s” front my 
mind while I travelled in spirit through 
these “island musenms” of Hindu culture 
reaching to the very confines of the Austra- 


lasian continent Lying on the deck of the 
smaJJ. ‘BotL’, t spent the, whck% 

day surveying tho outline of the southern 
shoro of the island of Madura, while the 
ship gilded past Eamal, Sempar, Sampang 
and Pamebasan Bunder The range of low 
hilU in the centra formed a charming dark- 
green background On the shore were seen 
clusters of fishing villages , fishing boats were 
plying with the help of a pecnliar sail woven 
not of cloth bnt of palm leaf matress, like the 
Indian ebatai, which shone bnUiantly lu the 
midday sun Then I felt that I was lu real 
Fdyoesia, the world of leaf reed-wicker work 
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less able to go alone Is there aa 7 reason 
to believe that the so called training of the 
Indian people for self rule conducted as 
that so called training is now being 
conducted under virtual slavery and by 
vi^rtually slave masters that is under the 
absolute dominance of the British bureaucra 
cy— IS there any reason to believe that if it 
went on for a hundred years it would fit 
them any better than they are fitted now by 
their own native intelligence their own 
natural instincts for law and order and their 
experience of three thousand years of actual 
practice of self rule ? 

I repeat England s whole manner of 

dealing with India in withholding self role 
from her until she is first educated and 
trained and made fit for it is contrary 
to the best modern psychology and the best 
fn education If there is 

psychologists and 
educators unite on and declare to be settled 

individuals or groups of individuals can be 
anything practical or 
made really fit for anything practical is bv 

♦ha trial and error or trial under 

of failure' tK P»ss*llitie3 

01 lauure The child has to learn to walk 
by walking to speak by speaking to write 
by wntiug to think by thinking to usrall 
bis laoullies and powers by using them to 
E,er'v”J‘'“7 ■5” “ We by doing 

atSmel' h '“"erf w ciailizalion has been 
^ eipenment and ejppiirnent al 
Ills brthpl?® ‘he possibility of raislakes 

f ssU? 'a', r n?.r alia^^s K 

t^eainand to advanoa There is ^ otter 
R IS a calamity to India of the first 

a" Indtir“''ih.'°p‘'“^ ‘’= P»>'Wa‘S.',r.;* 

state, Th t of the United 

^'^ery nSjn fn^fw ”at‘o“ 

bas leaded tn itself 

and never bv beintf ♦ ^ o^Porience 

power They havfl ® foreign 

-gintoL^'iSr^tetSy^-anS 


the nght to go into the water One year of 
actually governing themselves making mistakes 
and correcting them would do more to tram 
the Indian people for self rule than a 
milleaium of the sham training which they 
are now getting from their British masters 
Dare any one deny that Gladstone was right 
in declaring that every year and every 
month that a subject people are kept under 
the administration of a despotic government 
renders them less fit for free institutions ? ’ 

Just when ehould India receive freedom 
and self rule? This question has been answered 
already But let me cite definite answers 
from distinguished and trustworthy English 
men 

No Englishman knows India better than 
Rev C P Andrews who came there more 
than a quarter of a century ago wa« for a 
time missionary of the Church of England 
and a college professor and who for some 
y^ars past has traveled all over India devoting 
biiuself to work of social reform Mr 
Andrews tells us unhesitatingly that lu liis 
judgment, the Indian people should have self 
rule at once that is as soon as proper 
adjustments for it can be made and that 
1 ?^ order to carry on what is mistakenly 
called educating them for freedom is folly 
and only makes conditions worse Here are 
his own words 


.“SO e , professor from America 
ft luestioa whether India would prefer 
^ covemment) tomorrow or wait for 
hTS V be had with less 

““*1 disaster m the process I 
danger was not tnat of 
r take place if Swaraj 

® tomorrow but rather the danger of 
‘‘‘at Swaraj was not 
another year of foreign tnsUtulions 
V trampling upon 

h« him as an Amencan what 

* foreign nstitutions were imposed 
"^ 0 “‘d he wish to get rid 

'f ‘here was some 
w, ? b Prooe®® ? Or would he be 
of vp^*°«lTr,n ““y other number 

tak very fore gn insti 

become s«tW wore hard to get nd 
allnn- fniJ^ immediately \\ e would never 
‘0 be imposed upon 

tS much less a term of 

Indian Rit«ahr,T.^°f^ “ Then you seethe whole 

stand glance and you can under 

even a Bino-in and cannot bear 

voke 17^ *® passed under the fore go 

aufc.t on »i,af T oov ® ‘e the other the same 



Bntan's utterly onueee.stuy „d eiaspeurtro 

i'sl'ugnisheii member of tbo 
Bnlish-Iudiau C.v.l Service, sajsabout delay 


WHEN SHOULD INDU HATE SELF-RULE ? 


‘r"‘^ 

veare Ikfo A t'?'® 

Snoeem"''® Jf'lweil 

Ted,. ""'.I”"""!!? IB favor of self rule for 

imml’d, “ff but 

oSi bi ‘ mV® «fT“se"ient3 

'<» “"Si reoent 

dedaratioBs is the following 

brothera*?n*t’if ^°“e when our 

■besoraetima®! capable (oot will 

affiiri MDtrolliDg their own 

^ aloD? jnth South Afnca and other 
to ^T« ,« oledffe oursokea 

onSdiwel Afor.;”’’ 
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•£tefa feur ss-wS^t? ,h“ 
s2,r£H;»' li'Svf I ' -‘Ti™ 

ragredb7 tbe mistenco of the British that 
they need to be Mored for self rule, as if 
they were cbi/dren. as if (hey had not ruled 
tbemsclTM for thousands of years --and 
tutored by a nation which is a paricmi tn 
self rule compared iciih India It seems to 
the taltof some yoLg 
f.Ser“" ■'■"“S'"? u| 

bow bn? a time ,» 
wliesed that one year js enough Un to 

”X "■= '-J'W PBOP Is 

would bare been quite willing to oo^nZ? 

&iMiSm?Sv3 

real sell gorernment and nol a mara^fm’ 
Ihem Bni lhe?e' 


°ot required to wail 
twenty years, or ten or fire, or two for self- 
bo As soon as a constitution conid 

proper gorornmental macbinery 
• “.‘"be set up. home rule was giren them 
It bas worked well The Indian people 
nnf k° why self gorernment should 

Eoers^ Siren to them as promptly as to the 

,^bat the Indian people need and demand 
^ryP.bare the useless crutch the galling 
. too, the weateniDg and lojunous cnitch 
.jSc^ernment by foreigners taken away 
to h °^i ^“^ther annoying postponement, and 
jggg^® allowed to use and develop their own 

If PP® has expre«sed this better than 
Annie Be«ant, the eminent Englisb- 
®an who tnows India so well 
Adlans are tired of Bnlain s grandmotherly 


^;sapp:;ruTmerts, T^?n7^srrd“eVo“r ?af/ 

broken promises, that few now are willing to 
consider a time anywhere near so loog^ ^ 

.Tus^XdX/ud-'ii.j^^r.^r-r.s'* 

from Viceroy to policeman, filled by fnii^ 

MSf'z'x.cr.rurs^} 

...ug ™rxrcM ““Xi. 

=ibT-^^'"Lr\x?”f“£sx 

p.Wy^r..7b:‘:y“f sS ““ 

. ngbt tobel,,™ 


‘shin^CcL^^J^ ^ Theoaophical Pcb- 
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A of BiJi from the ebora. B^uicse boa 


<Drpas IDS civilised hand crafti la an oo 
soph St cated srace aod delicacj* 

Oar boat Uft Sarab^ya at ^ a m aod it 
toached S eoenop tbo eastern port of Madara 
at about 0 p. m tba« flaabius prsctically tbe 
eotire leu^tb of tbe i laud lo e ght boors. 
Here the boat stopped for “oido time loadios 
and QuloadiDg cargoes 'Vthle watching tbe 
exports and imporU of tbe island. I notced 
a smart young mau in a white drill salting 
who bad been studying me frotp a distance 
I greeted him and be nodded gently and 
replied m broken Loglish that be was trying 
to ascertain if I came from Ind a. I a^nied 
him that he was ngbt and we soon became 
good fneuds, though the range of oar con 
vcrsatiou was* tety 1 m ted I gathered that 
mt friend baled from the i land of Celebes * 
Ills name was Hr J tValiotukan and his 
home was at Ifenado in the booder D strict 
of Celebes. He was full of praise about his 
natiTe country where India is knowa tbroogh 
■the lUmayaca, the fc nes of which are stUl 
oO— 2 


dep cted by tbe people of North Celebes on 
painted cloth IValistukaii tirged mo to visit 
Celebes oo my way back from Bali Alas' my 
tu nd was w lliog but money is ridiculonsly 
ODw Ding to replen sb the exhausted purse 
of a vagabond tourist Hence I bad to 
postpone my visit to Celebes for some future 
iDCaroatiOD 

Early nest toorniog I felt that tl e 
steamer bad stopped somewhere. I rubbed 
my eyes and rushed to the deck wuh a 
view to ascertain if we were already m 
Ball The captain lofonned me that while 
face lo face with Bali we were still m 
Java To solve this fane riddle I consoHed 
the map and found that the island of Balt 
almost touches the extreme eastern port of 
Java Banja vangi where onr boat was lyms 
in anchor for the load og and DoJoadine 
of cargoes from tbe faTtheimost province of 
Java, called Bcsuh (Basuki't which shows 
place-names 1 ke Probolinggo Argapura, 
and Situboado ’ Sxiv<i\j ibo seiu band? a or 
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the bridging of the ocean by Rinii, did 
not stop with Ceylon His worthy descen 
dants mast hare Tentared farther and farther 
till they reached the very heart of Polynesia 
and — who knows — probably they or their 
spiritual progeny of Indonoaia crossoi the 
vast expanse of the PaciSc and left the 
relics of their manners and customs their 
cosmogony and mythology, their art and 
iconography in far off Polynesia nay farther 
than that, even in the so called Neto World 
where the symbolical elephant motif has been 
recently discovered in the sculptural re 
mams of the Pre-Colurab an art of America. 



Our ship weighed anchor leaving the 
davaae e port Bangawangi and forced me 
to leave my historical fantasies "What a 
rare feast for the eyes ’ The aiornmg son 
II ““d fbe verdure of 

the Balin^o coasts into an extraordinary 
brilliance There is an unspeakable fascination 
n this greenery of the Pacific isles I drank 
charm the whole morning throa»b 
m ® trance when 

InrVi® the ship touched Bnleleog the 

Doalmea invaded the steamer and tried to 


indued ni9 to go on shore But I was oigerly 
waiting for ray BiUnesO friend wired to from' 
Bitavii Sudienly I discernoJ a young man 
of about twenty approaching my steamer m a 
smtll biat This was Njoraan Kadjeog the- 
former student of the school of Qunung San 
and at prer>eDt a clora m the office of the 
Resident at Siogaradja. He struck me as an> 
ideal guide— a healthy unsopnisticated and 
sympathetic young man speaking jUst sufficient 
English, to mike himself undcratood He took 
charge of ray luggage and brought me to the 
shore in a Balmeas boat ia/nbvigan prafioe. 
I was informed that there was no regular 
hotel m the island but that there arc 
rest houses called pasangrahan (corresponding 
to our Indian pautha solas) So my friend 
deposited me and my luggage in the rest houso- 
of Siogaradja, some two miles from the landing* 
place 

Is SlSOiUAWA — TUt Catital op Bau 
The Balinese are boro aiti»ts The clean 
and charming roads with treo» on either 
side supplying natural sunshade the 
picturesque houses with thatched towers 
and rich wood carvings the varicgited 
dress and dignified bearing of the womenfolk 
the exquis te de»ign3 of temple architecture- 
and decorations— all combined to evoke in 
me tbe memories of an ideal village- 
commuDity which is so persistently aspired 
after iQ our Indian texts which once must have 
been the very basis of our Indian civilisation 
yet which is so rarely to be seen and 
eojoyed in India' How strange it is thaE 
m this far awav Hindu colony so long 
forgotten by the Hindus I felt tbe inspiring 
touch of the bygone rural civilisation of 
India 

I spent tbe whole afternoon strolling 
along the village roads haunted as it were 
by thi« bewitching scenery I was suddenly 
attractei by the loud music of drums and 
cymbals in a □eigUbouring house and on 
enquiry was informed by my friend 
philosopher and guide Njoman Kadjeog 
that a folk festival was being celebrated there, 
as IS ou»tomary on the full moon day So our 
Balinese brethren ob eeve the titki cele 
brations like us ' When I reached the house 
the ceremony was over and amusements 
were going on It was really a funny 
spectacle in the spacious courtyard bad. 
a3.embled a huge crowd and in the centre there 
was a g gantic lion with white mane ' Te 
reassure my nervous readers let me say at 
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Dalioese ladies 
Goios to temple 


spnDfcled water and flowers by an attending 
pnest from whom I came to know that the 
flowers strewa were of four d S'etent colours 
to propitiate tbe four gods Brahma, Yishuu, 
SiTa aod Indra 

While I was tiyicg to diseutangla 
Indian element from this queer ceremony, 
1 was asked by my Jiiend to watch a black 
chicleo which was tied all the while lo an 
4bscare corner and which was liberated now 
th^tViepwwerci E«iil had been Wdledhy SACted. 
m ntras This little detail made me alert 
at once in defecting tbe strain of Malay 
Polynesian magic m this lodo Javanese 
culture 

In IHF tlBlaSt 0? A BiUNESi. Pascit 

Ever «)i)ce my larding I was id search 
ol a real Balinese scholar who might enlighten 
me with ngatd to the extant texts and 
Uaditious oi Indian ciigin I bad the good 
fortooe to meet jnst a man of that type lo 
Pandit Djiianlik who hsda splendid colleclioo 
of books and mssuscnpis He received me 
very cordially and aiksd me nomerons 
quesdoos on India and the state of isdigenoua 
learuiDg there I felt bow id «pite of 
centuries of separation these descendants of 



-ffae very outset that it was 
•not a teal Uoo but a 
dummy made to jump about 
by a clever man a specialist 
lu animal acting' The lion 
IS not to be found id the list 
cl Baline«e fauna. Tigers as 
I heard are foond id west 
Ball but lions are neither 
-seen nor known to the people 
So this most be a ceremonial 
lion imported from India 
along with tbe Icdian colts. 

And it lomped and danced 
•quite nDceremoDioa«ly while 
the boys and guls weie shriek 
iDg with roernment Two 
men were dancing some ra<t!c 
dance while the village 
orchestra was playing Sudden 
ly another actor appeared 

on the scene and approa The thatched towers of l^i 

chiug the terrible beast mth putiire ane houses hills on the bad gioand 

ihylbmic eeMnie® laid it low not wilb Ibe Aiyao patdiJs wtie vitally interested in 
stroke of any weapon but « mply ^i*h magic Ind an rtlgion and cullnre We were sitting 
jnaniras duly uttered On the dead body of in the outhouse on a long woeden eeat, so 
the hen (pithably a symbol of Evil) was smilarto the Indian model and tnis Balinese 
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Pandit was shov\ios mo ooo by one, tho 
manuscripts of tho lIalnbharata,thoBrahraaQda 
and Vishnu puranas, tbo Dharmashastra of 
llanu and Hbngu, the Rajaniti or royal 
science of Ivaniandaka, eta, till I almost forgot 
that I was thousands of miles away from 
India the original home of these Shastras 
which I saw in their Balinese garb What a 
vast field for research and how our Indiau 
learned societies, and universities should take 
immediate steps to send experts m ladtaQ 
palaeography and Sanskrit learning in order 
to collaborate with out brother pundits of Bali 
and Java. 



A Temple of Bah 

Pandit DiiUntik lototmed me that bis 
collection had been catalogued by a 
Dutch Indologist The ancient lodo 
Javanese literature writteu in Kawi' dialect 
formed part also of the old literature of 
Ball At a later epoch when Islam 
innundated Java with the fall of the Maiha- 
pahit empire m 1475, the important Hinduised 
families left their possessions in Java and 
crossed over to the island of Bali, which 
down to this day is free from Islamic 
domination Those who consider themselves 
as descendants of the early Hindu immigrants 
me named Wong Madjapahii who are the 
Kuhns infinitely superior to the Bah aga 
or the indigenous Balinese It is very easy 
to disceiQ ihe two types one Bat and 
featureless, the other fine and handsome. 


among tho Dalincsc of to day Tho Padandfp 
or Pandit class re&erablos very much the 
Hindu Brahmins and I gathered that the 
Balioeso Brahmins claim Padanda Valm 
itavuh (tho “newly arrived”! as their ancestor 
Ihus Ball began to offer mo from day to day, 
sociological and cultural problems, at onco- 
fiibCiaatiog and ballling 

A \JSIT TO TUB HlSlUE.NCT 
Thanks to Dr Bosch, Director of the 
Archaeological Dcparttnect, oiy arrival at 
Singaradja was intimated to tho Governor 
or Resident of tbo islands- 
of Ball and Lombok, P E- 
Moolcnburgh He very kindly 
invited mo to his house, 
situated in a lovely spacious 
garden Ho was somewhat 
surprised to find au Indtao- 
scholar coming so far in 
search of arobeological adveO' 
ture Very soon I discovered 
that the Resident was a well- 
read mao 1 mentiooed 
iDcidcDtally that wo appreciate 
keenly m India the profound 
studies on Buddhism by tho 
Dntcb saiant Hearick Eero 
Mr. Moolenburgh at onco 
told me joyously that be had 
had tbe privilege to sit at the 
feet of Prof Kem in older 
to learn Sanskrit years ago 
So be would help to the 
best of his abilities an Indian 
admirer of bis learned master 
I had some favour to ask 
and I took that opportunity to seek his 
aid 1 knew that Njoman Kadjem was a 
clerk in tbe oSice of tbe Residency and I 
know equally well that it would be very 
difficult for me to secure the services of another 
Balioese of his type, during my short stay 
in the island. So £ requested the Resident 
kindly to lend me the services of Njoman Kadjem 
during my trip through Bali The Resident not 
only granted my request but generously offered 
to place me under the care of Dr Sohnete, 
the Director of the Ethnographic Survey who 
was then staying in Gianjar (South Bali) m 
order to study the elaborate Cremation ritual 
there That was just the thing which I 
wanted to witness before anything else and 
that was why I postponed my Java trip By 
a stroke of good luck or by a propitious 
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smile of Lord Oanesba I gamed mf object 
completely Tbankiiig the Resideot I began 
to get ready for my histone tour from 
SiDgatadja on the noith to Giaojal, the 
stronghold of Hindu cnlture in South Balu 
The Residents library contains all the 
important books and reports on Ball Lombok 
and other islands I offer some facts that 
may prove intetesting to my Indian fnead's 
Ball and Lombok were first visited by 
Hootman as early as 1597, and he found the 
people “extremely warlike” in nature, quite 
in keeping with the proud tradition of the 
native chtoaicle — Usana Balt-, which names 
the island Bah anka, the lap of tho strong 
and valiant— thus fitly expressing the bold 
warlike spirit of the Balinese (Vide B R. 
Gbatterjeea Indian Cidtiire in Jaia and 
Sumatra pp li, Gteatec ludia. Sooiaty 
Bnlletin ^o 3) 

The Balinese could not be made to 
acknowledge the suzeiemty of the Dutch 
Gorernment before l£41, altboagh the 
Susuhunan (or chief) of Surskaita (a central 
Javanese State) who had theoretical rights 
ever Bah, ceded them to the Dutch aetttere 
as early as 1743 The grip of political 
control was tightened to 1841 with the con* 
seqneDce that there were dangerous np 
nstsga throughout the island between 1816 
1849, causing considerable dram of men and 
money to the Dutch Goverament The 
nationalist opposition was so determined and 
organised that “as late as 1891 Ibe Dutch 
power bad cadet theic direct control only 
two provinces of Bali Djembrana in tho 
west and Boleleng or Singaradja in the 
l»oitb All the other provinces were govern 
ed by Rajahs who were absolute monarch'', 
the Dntch having little more than nomtoal 
laduence' 

The island of Lombok was subdued m 
1S49 the year which also witnessed the 
subjugation of Karangasem (Sooth Bali) 
though at the cost of the life of the Dutch 
general Tlichiels who was killed at ivusacobe 
( ’ Kausambi) “But oven then the spirit of 
resistance was not subdued ” The inevitable 
however, happened The Dutch Goverament 
took dooisivo otops botwt^:u 1966-i968 doiwig 
which nearly all the chiefs surrendered except 
a few striking cases of uncompromising 
patriotism The Rajah of Badung (present 
Deo Fassar) preferred death to servitude. He 
laid down his life with bis devoted followers 
m«biDg out in the field dying to 
a man like heroes. Thi» is tbs exatA 


counterpart of the Rajput practice ol 
plangiDg la mortal fight, exchanging betels 
for the Isst time In Bali this heroic 
custom was koowo as “Puputau'*, which means 
a sortie en rnassa of the ruler and his entire 
court, advancing not so much with the idea 
to fight bat to die honourably in order to 
avoid a disbononrablB prolongation of life” 

The Raja of Tabanau committed suicide 
IQ order to avoid the above humiliation The 
D^va dgung (chief) of Rusambe (present 
Klungkuog) also followed the example of 
the Baja of Badung m 1908, which year 
witnessed Die final extinction of the flame 
of Balinese liberty. 



The whole of this chapter of history reads 
like the memorable pages of our Rajput history 
It shows that uot only Brahmanical wisdom 
but the heroic courage of the Rshatriyas of 
In'^ia were aUo manifest la the life of the 
of Ball With ths aams leeling of 
awe that possesses us while we visit Chitor, 
I started my pilgrimage through this land o^ 
ibe Rajputs of Indonesia. 

From >ORtn to Soiwa Bau 
Tho island of Ball is about 75 miles long 

afld f*0 mlJM hrnnri nrivorincr on 
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Toad and came to Bubiman where we found 
a beautiful Balinese temple It is built 
mainly of bricks with stone carvings added 
liere and there to add to the beauty of the 
edifice These temples of Bah resemble 
the shrines of the Hindu colony of Champa 
(modern Annam) which I bad visited a few 
■weeks before The ornamental parts are 
more elaborate in the temples of Bali while 
those of Champa are more soberly designed 
and decorated In fact most of the work 
of Bah shows a tendency to over decoration 
Somehow these specimens of plastic art of 
Bah strongly remind one of its superb gold 
‘■mith s art , we appreciate the minutiae of 
details from close quarter® hut they seem 
from a distance to be a sort of over growth 
obstructing the view m ensemble On the 
walls are seen carved figures of the Indian 
Gautda and Naga Symbols are quite nomer 
ous a curious piece of iconography 
appeared in a niche a figure with human 
face but with the tusks of a boar riding a 
tortoise and a tree growing above * What 
a long and forgotten history of tree, serpent 
and animal worship of primitive man is 
peeping through this iconic incarnation * 

4 v where we stopped was 

the Tillage Bingdxltt which had a Shaiva 
temple with a pair of gigantic Kaqa figures 
guarding the gates and a terrific female 
t Dakiai) with hanging breasts and flames 
shooting from her mouth Inside the sbnne 
I found a small wooden seat for the priest 
a Kalasa full of wat^r, and a few wooden 
ladles, probably for ceremonial use On the 
walls I was surprised to find a painted 
wooden board depicting some mythological 
subject®, just like the Pat drawings of Bengal 
Ihe gate of entrance is made as it were 
of a superb piece of tower sawed into two- 
h^ves leaving a narrow space between. 
1116 lotus motif appears very often and the 
temple contains numerous thatched towers 
in nve or seven stone® 

We motored down the picture®qoe village 


road, with neat thatched houses ou either 
side and bright innocent faces of boys and 
girls peering at ns from a distance la the 
village, Dcsa Biisunghise, we had the good 
fortune to witness a regular village assembly 
iPanchayat) in full session I enquired 
through my Balinese friend and came to 
know that there would be a celebration and to 
discuss the ways and means the village 
folk, as well as the members of the vanous 
village guilds, had assembled in the court 
yard of the temple I wondered if the 
village community of ancient India had been 
brought over to these Pacific isles by the 
Indian colonists. The orderly way in which 
the meeting was condncted impressed me 
deeply and I felt how fruitful it would be 
for our students of rural economics in our 
Indian universities to come over here and 
make a comparative study of the cottage 
industries and agriculture in India and 
Indonesia. 


Thus skirting the bill range of Batnkan 
(Central Bali) along its western side we 
reached the (Pantba sala) or 

rest house of Tabanan the first important centre 
of South Ball While approaching Tabanan 
I got a glimpse of the Indian ocean and 
felt that I was still in familiar waters The 
Poonggawa of Tabanan committed suicide 
when the last attempt to preserve his in- 
dependence failed between 1906 1903 

Viewing the bazaar of Tabanan wo came 
to Den Passer Its ancient name was 

Badung and the Raja of this place with his 
whole court sacrificed his life fighting like 
an Indian Rajput prince of yore This 
happened in 1906 and his example was 
followed by several Rajas of South Bali 
eg, the pnnce of Kesiman and the Deva 
of KIungkMB (or Kusambo) Tbs 

wk? j f'o ‘or«I people. 

if ‘‘“P feeliDg and 

ESy 



ISHWAliOHANDKA VIBYASAGAK AS AN BDGOATIOiNIST 


( Based on Unpublished Stale Becords ) 


Br BRAJENDRAN^TS BANERJI 
II 


T he Sanskrit College was onginaUy 
founded with the avowed lotentioa of 
falfilliDg two fanctions — ‘the cultivation 
oi Hindu hterature and the gradual diffusion 
of European knowledge”* In May 1827 
the General Committee of Public lastrnction 
introduced an Eugluh class into the college 
for teaching Enropeau science to the students 
and enahling them to traoslale occidental 
ideas into the vernacular literature of 
Bengal This arrangement however proved 
a lailore, and the English class was abobshed 
00 SIst December lS3d In October 1842 
the Coancil of Edocatioo restored the 
English class with two masters bat with no 
better success. Yidyasagai saw the defect 
10 the principle oo which the Eogli»b 
stadies had been hitherto coodoctcd and be 
felt the oecevsity of strengCbeotng the 
Department It was his intention that the 
stodents of the Sanskrit College shonld be 
well'versed m both Sanskrit and Eoelisb, 
ID order that they might prove most efficient 
vernacular teachers, as well as create a new 
and enlightened Bengali literatute In the 
following letter to the Coancil of Education 
-dated l6tb Jnly 1833 he represented the 
. need of recasting; and strengthening the 
staff of the English Department and. to 
attain his object, he claimed the bene&t of 
the orders of the Home Directors in their 
Despatch 27o 1 of 1S41 regarding the 

continuance of the original assignment for 
the improvement of Oriental colleges 

"I have the hononr to state for the inronnation 
of the Connell that the last Junior Class now 
contams 33 pupils and that farther admission into 
It has become quite impracticable. Applications for 
admission are constantly received To meet tbi» 
demand it is necessary to form an additional 
Jirmor Sanskrit Class which will require an outlay 
ofnotless than Be. 30 per mes«em for the services 
of a competent teacher Shonld ihia pTopositam be 
sanctioned the Sanskrit lostrucnve establishment 
will bo complete and theie will be no necessity of 
any farther extension m this department 

I bes: leave to embrace this oppottonitv of 
again bnnEing to the noUce Of the Coonui the 

• Resolution dated 21 Aue 1S21 See Sharps 
£eUcltcns from EJucaiional Eeoordt, p. 79 
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necessity of stienathenine the English Depart- 
ment of this collece Under present circum- 
sUnces, five teachers are abaolntely required for 
the elHcieacy of this department, which will 
requite an outlay of Rs 300 per mondi, as noted 
in (he margin 

I Professor of Literature • Rs. 100 
I Professor of Mathematics , 100 

1 First Jooior Master .. 80 

1 Second do , 50 

1 Third do ,, 30 

Rs. sTo 

The salary of fas three pre>eat Eoglish 
teachers together with that of the Professor 
of Saoaknt Mathematics whose services will 
be dispensed with amounts to Rs 282 per 
meosenk so that, oa this aucoant Rs TS a month 
are required to be paid from the funds assigned 
to toe institotiOQ. 

This amount odd^d to the R« SO required for 
the service* of a Junior Sanskrit teacher, will 
entail an additional expenditure of Cooipanys 
R*. 103 per mootb or Company's Bs. 1,293 per 
annum The tout disburements of the year 
1$^ o3 have been Rs. 19 408-1 6 and the proposed 
additional charge will bring op the annual expea- 
dirure to Com pan} s R*. 30792 18 being Ka 
3 207 14-C under the annual assignment of 
Compsoy’s R*. 24000 

There appears to be some misanprehension m 
regard to this annual grant of Company s'R, 
24 OOO aod I am anxioos therefore to enter an 
explanation on the subject 

It would appear frorn your letter No 5‘’6 
dated the 22nd Jfarch 1850 to the late Secretary 
of this instituboa that the Council were under the 
impression that the sum of only Company’s Rs 
1< 094 per annum had been appropriated to the 
maintenance of the Sanskrit College On this 
point I beg most respectfully to draw the attention 
of rhe Caaacil to the lollop ids facts. 

In 1824 when the cofieee was founded the 
Government made a separate grant of Rs 34 OOO 
per annoin for the nmiDtenance of the institation 
The Resolutmn of the Government of India, 
dated the “th March IBio ordered the atiolinon 
of the stipeadiarv system, the di=continaanoe of 
the pnnting of Onental works and the employ- 
ment of the savings therefrom in impartmg to the 
nnUive population a knowledge of English bteratnre 
and smence through the medium of the Loglish 
language. It must be confessed that by this 
lesoluboa ^1 funds came to be consider^ ^ one 
and there ceased to be for a tune any separata 
fond for any particular mstitution 

'Ahen in 1S39 the question relating to the 
appropnation of funds aasiOTed to pamcular insti- 
tntxais cmne before Lord Auckland, the then 
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'2300 square miles From the general onUme 
Bah seems to be a big tortoi'^e heaving oot 
of the sea of Java !North Bah is separated 
from the South by a chain of mountains 
crossing the island from East to West The 
highest peak in the range is the volcanic peak 
of Gunuog jigung (12 379 ft) 


277 natives from British India as we find 
in the official census of 1920 

Before starting my itenerary I bad to 
stody the map of Bali which I reproduce 
herewith and I add a few details for the 
benefit of future tourists from India I have 
«aid before that Bah resembles a tortoise in 



its outline DOW the western 
projection of the island the 
neck of the tortoise is like 
tbo extreme west of Java, 
least interesting from our 
point of view The number 
of the Hindu temples or 
Poera are very few and there 
are only two Brahmin chiefs 
or Punggawa that of 
Djembrana and of Mendjo 
A controleur of the Dutch 
government is posted in 
j«egara (Pnagara) which only 
shows a few miles of roads, 
the rest being hilly anil 
difficult of access We notice 
a few peaks Grogak 1414 
feet) Merbuk (1350 feet) and 
Malaya 

Similaily the extreme east 
of Bah is hilly and uninviting 
to tourists Here we find the 
highest peak of Bolt Ounung 
Agung (3142 feet) Here we 
also find the biggest lake or 
danau of Bali the lake Bator 
betwePD Mt Batur (1717 feet) 
and Mt Abang (2152 feet) 
The place of the controleur 
IS at Karangasam 

There are three otneriZflHflU 
or lakes in the hill ranges of 
central Bah Bratan Bujan 
and Tamlingan 

There we find that the 


Aichilectural decoralions middle portion of the island 

m a DaliDEse temple nntb to the north and to 

the south of the volcano 


ocokln O' Dal> IS about 

’’““"OS ‘''aoJ "1 Icmbol 

o S "I" “““ oobla'oa 

^ 8d cqnal number ot souls the two 
population of 
life 1025) cf tl e various forncn peonies 
ictic 1031 Arabs 332 buropcans and 


range in the centre is 
most interesting from archaeological and 
other points of view I proceeded forthwith 
to study thf ways and means of visiting this 
«ea I was in Singaradja, (ho capital of 
Hall and Lombok and the Resident and bis 
staff gave me their expert advica So I was 
enabled to see more than I over expected 
In the north central part (the back of 
icetcrtoi'c) we find several centres of nahvo 




Punggauas at Fengastulam Ijubuaao 
Bacdjar Paadji Kubotambahao batsao 
Boodaleiu Tedjakula Teja kula) Ktotamaai 
( ? Chintamaa]) aad others 

But for tba Q)o»t laterestiog nBc) of 
Hinda religion aod -\rt ire mast make a 
thorough surrer of South Bali a rentable 
maseam of Indo Balmese cuUoie 1 caanot 
resi&t the temptatiou of giriag a fetr place 
names, the centres of the Punggatra of soatb 
Ball KoMman Sakawati, Satno, B*biUa. 
Kedir4 Kapal Antasan Badjci ^srga. 
Pajangan Uadargan Susut and Bangti I 
had already aa introdut^ioa from He Kuat, 
on Tjokarda Gde Rika, the chief of Ubud 
near bukairati 27orr 1 had the Jorjfatjon 
to the race cremation ccrecooar of the 
pnnccl} house of Giaojar considered to be 
the leader of Balinese orthodoxy a sort of a 
Raoa of Udaypur amongst these Baliusse 
Kajputs. Consequently in the sraddha ntual 
of Gunjer, not only all the Panggawaa of 
Bah but many chiefs of Jara a> ireU (some 


of them Muhammadan) assembled in that 
function affording me the unique oppoitanity 
to observe aod study the life of Bali in that 
concentrated aspect 

My friend Njomin Kad^eo quite 

baopy to get a feiv days leave from his 
office and thn chance to mtness the grand 
celnbration at Giaa}ac He made all arrange> 
raents about oar trip the most important 
item being the hiring of an antomobile He 
bcoaght an Arab dealer \.Uci bui S gaf who 
strusk ms as a shrewd mio a typical 
descendant of the race which by their 
mmUma and coaiJi-*rcial ventuca as much 
as by their adapUbilicy to oer environ 
meats deprived the Hindus of their pre 
donttnaat position in Indonesia. After soma 
inevitable discassions oo the difficulty of the 
roads, the co>t of living and so forth the 
Arab agreed to place one of his cars at my 
disposal for a journey to aud from Gianjar 
for seventy guilders 

We followed tha north we»tera coast 
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Governor General of India, in his celebrated 
Minnte on Native Eliication dated D^tu the 
24th of November 1839 His Lordship after 
taking a review of mone? estimates and of local 
wants arrived at the conclusion that the funds a^iga 
ed to each Onental semmary should be restored to 
and employed exclusively for the purposes of that 
6emiiia”V His Lordship observes I see no 
advantage to be gamed m this case by a close 
contest for strict constructions and having t^en 
a review of money estimates and of local wants 
I am satisfied that it will ba best to abatract 
nothing from other useful objects while I see at 
the same time nothing but good to be derived 
from the emnloymeat of the funds wliidi have 
been gned to each Onental seminary ex 
dusively on instruction in or in connection with 
that seminary I would also give a decided 
preference within these msUtut’ons to the promo 
ton m tlie first instance of perfect efficiency m 
Onenui instruction and only after that object 
fhall have been properly secured in proportion 
to the demand for it would I assign the funds to 
the creation or support of English classes At tho 
same time I would supply to the Geuecal Com 
mittee of Public Instruction from the revenues of 
the State any deficiency that this resolution 
*1 the general income at their ds 
posal And if the? should already have partially 
used for other objects the savings ansiog from 
toe setainanes supported by specal funds I 
o2nili ‘V savings protect tho 
ueneral Committee from loss on that account 
tsee Appendix page vi of the Report of the 
General Committee for the year 1839-40) 

of I^rd Auckland ilmute. the 

Gooeral Committee of Public Instruction lo 
sutemeat concerning the ^nsknt 
margin distinctly stated 
Sanskrit College was 
P®' mensem when they reported to 
®f colleges and schools 
under their control and on the measures which 
they considered requisite and expedient for the 
promotion of efficient education by means of 
toese institutions in accordance with the prmciples 
and semiments pwordod in Lord AuSde 

A?n October 1840 in the 

Aj paidix No. II to toe above KeporO 

Allo«ancoRs. 2 000 

‘S ‘Si 

» Ian Jits G37-a-4 

I ifs ,»» 

' 0 

3 3O 

ilimod' thl“ o'i*" 

nhch liaj I dcsire 

.CPCC^U, u»l,„ «< si 


Hmdas but also to more general considerations it 
IS our firm conviction that the funds assigned to 
ea h native college or Oriental seminary should 
be employed exclusively on iastru'“tion m or in 
conneettoQ with that college or seminary giving a 
decided preference within those institutions to the- 
promotion in the first instance of perfect elfi leacy 
m Onental instruction ’ 

0 We are aware that the opinions which we 
have now expressed favourable on the one hand 
to the application of the funds belonging to the 
native colleges or seminanes for Onental instru> 
tion m the first instance and on the other hand 
to the diffusion of European instruction involve 
an increase of expense to the State. To this we 
are prepared to submit concurring as we must do 
in the opinion which our Governor G neral has 
expressed of the insufficiency of the funds hitherto 
plotted to the purposes of publio instruction m 
Indix Ton have therefore our authority to make 
np any defiaency m tho income now at the 
disposal of the General Committee which may be 
occasoaed by restoring the allowances of several 
Onental colleges to the purposes for « which they 
were ongmally made ' iSee pa^es cli * chu of 
the Appendix No IV to the above Report) 

That the ass gned alio vance of the Sanskrit 
College amounting to Us 24000 per annum ha* 
not been subsequently curtailed to a less amount 
appears from the fact that the Accountant 
General every year credij Rs 24,000 on aoconiit 
of the Sinskr t College and after debiting its- 
®spenditure_amouDtmg to Company s Bs* 
lyOOO and some odd hundreds, credits the sur- 
plus m favour of the Council 

With due deference and submission I would 
leave to observe that from the facts stated 
above It 13 clear that the allowance assigoed to 
the bansknt College amounts to Rs. 24 000 per 
annum that this amount ought to be exclusively 
employed to the purposes of the Smsknt College 
M long as th’ community may desire to avail 
tnemselves of tlie advanuges afforded by this 
institution and that alter provision shall have 
been properly made for inpirting Sanskrit learning 
in importion to the demand for it, the funds 
^gnt to be assigned to the creation or support of 
•bmgiish classes 

1 further beg leave to remark that it nowhere- 
appearstoat the Hs. 17G94, alluded to m your 
letter mentioned before is the only grant appor- 

of Sanskrit College. 

> T 1 sanctioned by the Govern- 

liirSV? ?? *1^® required a inual expend 
iSy? «« ‘DS^totiou It cannot bo inferred from 
un^tnat this sanctioned annual expenditure was 
by Government as tne maximum 
Collcce la that samo 
tetter ifUoverninent which sanctions the annual 
,''M7C9t maafoa ,s dfUDotly 
mwlo that the funds ass gm.! to each Oriental 

"‘'li Midui1S’“‘b£T^“ w''Uia™baSiSortl 

Sanskrit ti^r? k ® ^ adJuiona Jan or 

d mind for 

candidates "or of 

latthtt mtlaylor Pla 
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■a?i {txAitJS as as \ia ta'peoii^wj 

not exceed the allo^aoco tuscned to the 
msMintsoQ 

I further be? leave to observe that jf an extended 
-and improved svstem of vernacalar educaton m 
Bensal he earned oat and the Sanslnt (^Kese be 
regarded in the Iigit of a Normal School to meet 
the increased demand for a h cher order of B^ttali 
•teachers that vill arise it will be unable to meet 
this demand rvitbont a considerable extens on of 
its present clashes * 

The Conocil was satisfied that the onlUr 
proposed by Tidya'agar would be most 
beneficial m encnuraginjj fho combined study 
of English and SansLnt and secured the 
sanction of the Government of Bengal to 
the pandits proposal 

A better regulated and a more extended 
plan of studies was introduced into the 
English Department in November 1853 with 
great success The f Honing membeTS 
<otDpoeed Its staff — 

Prflsanna Knmar Sarvadhikari — 

Professor of Literature R« 100 

Snnath Das— Professor of Mathematics 100 
{Three other masters) 

The study of matbemat cs through the 
tnedium o! Saushcit was foand less prodtablo 
than its study through Loglisb and thetefore 
an English mathematical class sras started 
Vidyassgar now made English a cotnpulsory 
subject iQ the institutiOQ 

After Tidyasagar bad introduced the above 
improvements m the SaniVnt College and 
was -contemplating the re-organi 2 atioo of the 
English Department the Council of Education 
wanted the celebrated scholar Dr J R 
Ballantyne Principal of the Benares Govern 
ment College to visit and report upon the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College In this connection 
they wrote to the Bengal GoTerament as 
follows — 

The Government is aware that great and im 
porlant changes have been introduced into this 
insUtuUoQ a nee the appoio'mest of its present 
able and energetio Principal These measures have 
apparentlj already brgnp to tear goed fin land 
as ihe inKlitQtiDD is likely to become extremely 
useful under its prceent management, the Council 
are anxious (o have the op cion of the most able 
Sanskrit scholar m Ind a rrgardirg the measnics 
now D prrgiess and those contemplated here- 
after ’t 


SaTi«:bTit College SDraelirae in 3ul) — August 
1853 at tie invitation of the Council 
explain the situation — 

“From mv personal intercourse with the 
accompli«l ed Principal Ishwaichandra NidyasaRar 
I have derived the gratification L was led to 
anticipate both by his reputation and by his report 
on the college on which the Council sometime 
ago dd me the honour to request my opinion 
With the arraagement of the classes m the 
SansLnt College and with the apparent zeal both 
of ttachers and pup Is I have been much pleased 
The course of studies ( f the appl ances of the 
institution sufSce for iW 1 eing compIefeJi earned 
out) IS very full c pec all? m ibo English divis on 
of the orarse. On s me points of detail in regard 
to the select on of class books I ma> have occasion 
to tffer remarks in tbs sequel Leaving out of 
coii‘ derat on here vanous topes on whnh I shall 
hope to have opporton t es of consulting with 
Pandit I hw-irchancira ly letter I address myself 
to the quest on which I conceive the Conned to 
l^vc propcsed to me vi »s there anstliuss m the 
workioff of the Calcutta bansknt College or of the 
Benares baosknt College wh h might be advan 
tageou ly adoplea by the one from the other ? To 
reply bnefly I think there is in both— althoogh 
in consequence of the difference of local circum 
stances the two inst tutioas may still judiciously 
be left to differ in several respects Ibe bed of 
Procrustes is not the type of admm strative wisdom 
and noiformity is dearly pnrehosed whea purchas 
ed fy the sacrifice of mere serious interests 

A noticeable source of distinct on bet teen tbs 
two iDStitotions 1$ the fact tliac the Benares 
Sanskrit College contains no Bengalis while the 
Calcutta College contains nothing else” The 
Bengalis who are students of bansknt College, 
parttupat ng in the geficral desire for the acquisi 
tioo of English which they see m those around 
them m^ advantageously be introduced to the 
study of Enc) sh at that po nt m the course •which 
I^DOit Jt-bwarebandra has fixed upon It does not 
follow that the fame arrangement would woik 
well at Benares To supply instruction to him 
who craves it and to force instruction on him •who 
doce not seek it are veiy d ffereut th nga At the 
same t me 1 quite approve of its be ng compulsory 
as It IS now in the Sanskrit College to begin 
English at the staled date whether the pupil feel 
loci ned to it or nor this arrangement being 
rendered indispessahle by the system of class 
teaching the moducton of wh th into the 
Calcutta Sansknt College his beeu effected by its 
present Pnne pal On the advantage of the class 

S stem in eoab] ng the same teacher to take 
»rge of a veiy much greater number of pup Is 
It IS nnocceesary to dwel Of thedfflcultics in 
the wayof adopt ag the evsteni to the same extent, 
rtt Benares ibis is not the occasion to speak It 


The following observation® made by Dr 
Ballantyne who paid a visit to the Catcatta 

• Clucolon Ccnsultal rn 18k>3 Ao 44 
•) Letter from F J Mouat SecTetary to tho 
Council of Educaton to Cecil Bcadon Secrefaiy 
to the Goverrracnl of Beueal dated iort Will ant 
”lst May General Drpl Con 10 LnnelS^ 

Ao 43 


• To prevent m sconcept on here (a -^isconcep- 
too which has been ECmetiines turned to mis- 
chievons account) it may be observed that it is 
tl e Sanskrit College of Benares that is spoken of 
and not tbe Etgl h sitonl associated with it 
under the same roof Tbe Leg] sh school is indeed 
mainly reern ted by Bengal 3 lut the applicat on 
of a Bencah for admits on into tbe ban knt 
College of Benares is a fh ng scarcely known 
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may suffice here to remark that the BcucaU boys 
are m ceaeral more pliant than those of the Upper 
Provinces and that Calcutta is so far inoculated 
ith Anglican feeling consciously or unconsumisly 
that an argument from Calcutta to the Upper 
Provinces is very apt to mislead. This holds also 
^aversely and therefore 1 would offer any sugges* 
tion for the imitation of either college by the 
other under this enpress proviso that regard to 
had to the different circumstances of the two 
places 


Eolding then generally that the Sanskrit course. 
iQ the Calcutta Sanskrit College 13 a good one 
also (with a complete ttaff of teachers) the 
h*ngli h course, I vet desiderate safficient provi 
Sion for obviating the danger that the two courses 
may end m persuading the learner that truth is 
aoutila This danger is no chimerical one To 
tate an example I am acauainted with Brahmans 
Who being well verged in Sanskrit literature and 
^so familiar with English are aware that the 
^ uropean theory of logic is correct and aiao the 

‘he identity of the two in sudi a way as 
0 be able to rep esent the oroce''8e3 of the one 
m ^0 o> tbe ote If this b« (he 

Studied both Sanskrit aod English lodepeodcoU 
.? 1 u .‘bat ‘he case win be 

^ eeneral run of pupils similarlv 

hlf ibis 13 to be regteti^ 

18 that men so educated cannot sali^actonlv 
Mminunicate to their educated fellow countrymen 
vainaM® With English much of tto° 

which they themselves have 
Ltot ^be English They cannot show 

® sciences are really developments 
‘“^‘bs the germs of which the 
of °thpfr^ watam and therefore to the mind 

bearers those vatu^ germs appear to be 
murhtia/it? ^ English science, when they 

™gnt eas It be shown to be involved in jt It la 
bSf®.’? ‘bis considerauoo 

‘be.'ery constituUon of the preset 

t\^rpn?i b-urope and to interpret between the 

EoS'fF - = 

rS“ha'&? recognjres all those element 
\\ nh by Hindu speculalioJ 

the determining what pomu in 

Euronran Corresponded with points m 

u.ud0'„A„>5%5Kf„ », ru"? 


kind may be gradually eliminated in- due time. Tue 
next Tolume will cominenco with tho theory of 
Inductive Investigition In dealing wiih. this 
important branch I hopa tocnjiytho advantage 
of Ishwarchandra -4 co-opaidtiun I observe thit he 
places in his list Mills gruit worK on the subj^cb 
As introductory to the perusal of that work I 
have prepared an abstract of it in which I have 
traced to some extent the correspondence between 
Its technical terminology and that of tho Naayj 
system m its treatment of the same topi..s Tins 
abstract (printed by order of Governin'»nt N W P) 
being from its price eta more suitable for a class 
book than the entire work. 1 propose its adoption 
into the course. At the annual eximinations. I 
should bo glad to supply uue tions oa this and 
oth«»r works hero suggested the replies to which 
might not only furnish evidence as to tho progress 
of the pupils but might be so contrived as to lead 
to a still more complete determination of the way 
IQ which (he mind of the native literate mii,ht be 
bust conciliated to Baconiau speculations 

Besides the Ny'iya system there are two other 
systems taught in the college tis, the SaitUiyO' 
and tho V&iania A text book of each of the 
three has been printed with English version and 
notes for the use of the Benares College This- 
might with equal advantage be read in the Sanskrit 
(^Uege here, and the cnticism both of tho pupils 
and of tbe teachers might here aUo lead to ^ 
more complete determinaiioa of the pre ise relation 
totweeu tbe philosophical Domeoclature of India 
and of Europe As there is much m the two 
systems last named that finds its coonteraart lo 
tbe speculauoDS of Bishop Betkeley I hare 
reprinted Berkeley s Inquiry with a commentary' 
indicative of these correspondences I should like 
Itot the acuteness of the Calcutta boasknt t/ollege 
should he brought lo bear upon this exposition, 
also Wjiere speculation m countries so widely 
separated as India and Europe, his arrived at 
similar or identical coaclustous, the conviction of 
the fact should naturally tend to beget mutual 
respect and mutual respect must naturallv tend to 
laal tate the reception by the less advanced, 
nation of the science and philosophy of the more 
advanced one. 

lo oflering these remarks and sutgestions I 
nave bad m view almost exclusively the deaiiable- 
of ^dgmg the chasm between the baaskrit 
and the English— between the learning of India and 
the science of England because the endeavour to 
bridge the chasm is what peculianze» the measures 
introduce within the last few years into th? 
uena^ College and it was this peculiarity (if I 
mistake noU that attracted the attention of the 
t«uQcil Pandit Ishwarchandra la perfectly 
competent to work the same system aod to aid me 
m iiapi-omt it As the baasknt College at present 
Mands there is a good Sanskrit course and a good 
Aogiuh course but the pupil is left to deteimine 
lor hiiaselt whether the principles inculcated in 
^ n CTrrespond to one another or alto=ethei 
Th« ?*■, partly and if sohov far 

ri^t 1 ®“ determine this for himself does 

all ®®®?’ determine u satisfactorily at 

fir fa? t^refore (not m the way of subatitutiou 
‘^® esUbhshed course but as an 
the feature necessary to the comp ctioa of 
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If tbo t^cocral principles rtf this report olUia the 
approra] of the Coun 1 as I bare r&xioa t>> ii(.ro 
>hey have the conciirTCLCo ol the lottUseat 
I bwan-handra I shall co-op rate si ith hi a moat 
elodla in the enJeaToor to compUto the artans<^ 
menu lor such a cours"* ol Acs o-SaiiaLnt 
cJacatiOQ as shall ralso up stccn^uvb boads 
of men Qualified tboroo^hly to interpret the loul 


of ^rope to that ol lad a tor this n lodccd the 
ereat end of such an msutut oa as wo moj hope 
'or la tbo Saasknt Col! so. 


Oq 29th August, lfio3 the Cooncii passed 
tho above report in the original on to 
\ idyai>agar, requesting him to report 
upon the same. Vidyasagar matcnallr dilTorcd 
from Dr Balkatynos plan of study and 
sent the following reply to tho Council — 
la reply I beg leave to state that I am very 


introduce into this institution have met with the 
entire spprotMtion of a man of Dr Ballaotyooa 
talents and ab hlica. 

^^lth regard to the adoption of daa-t-books 
recoin mended by Dr Uallantyne I regret to say 
I cannot agree with him oo a I potoU He 


cf^IIlls kxrtc m substitution of the ongioal 
under tho present state of tbinn the stody of 
alula work to the Sanskrit College t« I am of 
cpioioa. indifpcnsablo Dr Uallaotyoos pnoupal 
reason lor recommen bog the ab^'ract seems to l>o 
tho h gh pnte of Mill a work Oir stude&ia are 
now 10 tbe ha! it of purcha^iog eundard works at 


Ilia aJoptioo of tbu great work ou that ooos lera 
tioc Dr Uillaatynaa abstract in gbt tie read to 
quote bis own words, as lotrudactory to the 


hiisHcIf in his preface, siroogly recommends 
Archbishop Whatleys treatise on I/mic as the 
l>est introduction to nis work I therefore leaio 
the matter to the deusjon of tho Council Dr 
Dallantyoo also iccomtncnds to a<lopt as class-books 
three text boiks ol each of tho three ssstcins of 
ph lowpby— Nedinta. >ja>a,aDl Sankhja— pnnt 
cd wills the 1 oshsh versseo* an 1 netes- 01 these 
tbo \ edantatara text book On Vedanta, h already 
a clois-book here and its version m > oal sh m sht 
be read with advantage Tho two <vtiicr toM books 
recommended by bun the Tatkajmnjrat a Ibc 
text book on Nyaya and the Tiiluaxatta^t (lut 
on tbe bankhsa, are yc*y poor ttcaUscs »a Ihoir 
ow a rfeparrmeDCv if e have detrrr treatises in o ir 
curn Ilium With regard to Bishop Berkeleys 
Iniuiry I trf>g to remark that the mtrodiction of 
It 03 a class-look would beget moro mischief than 
adiaoUgc bor certain reasons winch it h needless 
to btato I ere we are obliged to cODtinuQ tho 
teaching of the V edanU and bankbva in Iho 
Sanskrit College. That tho Vedanta anl Saoklya 
are false si»tems nf philosophy is no moio a 
matter of d SI u 0 Tl esc S} stems false as tley 
are command unbound reveren e from the 11 ndus 
Whbt ttachioi. these m the bausLnt course we 
sho lid oppose them by sound phil K-ophy in the 
rngl h <-ciur*o to oouoferact their indoence Dstop 
Berkeleys 1 iijutry which has arrived at simitar 
or identical conclusions with the \«lanta or 
bankhya and which is no more considered in 


Er-opeas a souod syi'CTj of pliiloaophj will not 
serve tliat purpt c. <)j the contrary when bj 
the peru al ol U ai l>ook the Hindu students ot 
&aos»nt wilt find teat tlu tbeoriLS aiian caI b> the 
biokitya and \eJanU sjsti.m3 ire corroUimted by 
a philosopher ol h iropv. ih 11 r<.\cienco lor these 


Ush^ ijud.*r these ciivJ usun es 1 ngret t 
caan t agree w ith i)r BiUantynoin recommen ling 
tbeadoplioa of D shop Ikrkdcy s work as a class* 
hook , 

1 also l-eg leave to state that 1 cannot quite 
ogroo with f)r Dall^iroo when lie ulnits that 
the ^nsknt and hojlish coarnta :d the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College aro good and vet dciw 
derates suCQ mat provision for olviatmg tho 
danger that the two courses may end per uiding 
the learner that Irulh is douMe’ This danker’ 
aars Dr UalUntyDe is no chimerical one To 
Uke an examrie, he coalinucs I am acQuaintLd 
with Urahmans who beng well versed m banskrit 
literature and also familiar with Pn.li h aro aware 


that the Furopean theory of logic is orrcct, and 
also tlio 11 ndu tlieury while at tho same u na they 
cannot gra^p tlio iJcutity of the two lo sucii a 
way as to Is) ab e lo represent the jracossos of the 
000 in the Ungaige of the other’ I belicva. the- 
daoffer ihit Dr Bsllantyoo apprclicnds is not so 
loeviUblo 10 ihe lase of an individual who hoa 
lotaiiigently studied boih >oghsb anl baosknt 
sciCQoesaod tuerauircs Truth is lru>h if propcrlv 
lK.iceivt.d. To Icluve ilat truth is double is but 
ibe clT-«t of an imperfect perueptioa of truth lUejf 
•'00 eifect which 1 am sure to seo rcnovcd by 
tbo improved CO irscs of Studies wo havo a<lopti;ii 
at tlis insutuiioo H must be considered as a 
singular circiimsta&i.'O il an intcllikcnt student 
cannot p rccivo ideotity of truths whom them is 
real idcotiiy bupposo studvnis read logic or 
any other department of scicnco or plulosophy 
both ID bansknt and Faglish If they bo foiod 
to assort, that the B iroi^o theory of logic is 
oorreot and also thollodu Ihoory. while at tho 


same time they caooot gra«p tlie i(icQtity of tho 
two ID such a way "la to I o al o to repAsent ihh 
processes of Ihb one m tie tanguago of the other 
the bearer is naturally led to conclude that cither 
th^ could not comprehend the subject wiih 
a ilu Kot clearness or that ibcir faulaniy with 
tho looguag'* in which they aro found uniblo to 
express themselves ts not butll icot It must 
confeisod however that tiero aro many lossokcs 
ID II nda philo oi h) which cannot bo ren 1 red 
into LnuUsk wuli cisQ and kufil ant latcll giUUty 


I further I eg I&wo to stato tl at I regret 1 
cannot but d IT r a little from Dr BdUntyoe when 
ho observes that tho very coosiitul m of Hit, 
I resent Sanskrit College with its hokliih course- 
and Its Sansanl 00 irbO inplicsiho ufidorstandin. 
that It IS desiiabo to tianup a boly of meo 
qualifid to undersUnd both lut. I arned of India 
and tho learned of h uroi e aad to intcrpr t 
between tho two removing unno pssary prejudico 
by loiounkout real agreement wicro there was 
Bccming lucordancc and ion ilalng acc ptanco 
for Do advaacm.. scieovo) oi 1 irnpo ly shcvmg 
that >uropc.io a ience rccognir s all tl ost elemcn 
taiy tniil s that had been rca hod by H ndu siiocii 
latton It IS not possible in all uvses 1 ftar that 
we ehall bo able to show real agreement Letweea 
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Earopean science and Hindu sliastras Eem il ne nenmcolar, cta-liooVs on n'Siflrf 

tale It for crantcd that tvc shall he able to point suliecte. ict ns raise “P 9“'”“ 

oat agreement between the two it appears to me to undcrtalo the responsible diitj of teachers ana 

to bfl a hopeless task to conciliate the leamed the object is accomplishod. The 
of India to the acoeptanca of the advancins these lechers should be of 
science of Europe. They are a body of men whoso shoald be perfect raasters of their own ianff^ee. 
longstanding prejudices are unshakable. Any possess a considerable amount of useful mformati^ 
idea when brought to their notice either m .the and be free from the prejudices of their 

form of anew truth or in the form of the ex- To raise up such a useful class of men is ine 

pansion of truths the germs of which their shastras object I ^ have proposed to myself ana W tne 
contain they will not accept It is hut natural accomplishment of which tho whole encigy or 
they would otetiuately ^hete to their old pre- oui Sanskrit CoU^ego shouW be directed 
judices To charactenzo them as a class I can do students of our Sanskrit College, when they snail 
no better than quote the words of Omar When have flotshed tbcir collega course will prove 
Arnru the Arab G«'neral tho conquetor of themselves men of this stamp wo pave e'v*-y 
Alexandria wrote to Omar about the QUiposal ol reason to hope. Nor is this hope an ulusive one 
the Alexandrian library the Caliph replied The That the students of the Sanssnt College will to 
contents of those books are in conformity with the perfect masters of the Bengali language is beyonu 
Quran or thev are not If thev are the Quran is any possible doubt If d’0 contemplated new 
sufEcient without them if thev aio not they are organization of the English Department bo 
pernicious Let them ttieiefore he destroyed’ iioned there is everj' possibility of their being 
The bigotry of the learned of India. I am ashamed aide to attain considerable proBcieniy m tne 
to state 13 not in the least inferior to that of the English language and literature and thereoy 
Arab. Thev believe that their shastras havo all acquire a considerable amount of useiul mto^ 
emanated hom omniscient Rishis and therefore, mation It is very gratil 7 iDg to observo that they 
thev cannot but be infallible When m the way have lately begun to think m such a way as to 
of discussion or m the course of conversation any promise that hereafter every qnalified st ident wiu 
new tuith advanced by European science is be found free from all the prejudices ot lus 

E resented before them they laugh and ndicule countrymen As a specimen of what may w 
ately a feeling is manifesting among the learned expected from tho Sanskrit College here, 1 Ov? 
of this cart of India especially la Calcutta and leave to enclose herein an English translation of a 
Its neighbouihood that when they hear of a Bengali essay of iJie past session by a senior 
scientific truth the germs of which may be student tBamkamal bharma— student of the rmio* 
traced out in their shastras instead of shewing any sophy class] of this institution who has still about 
Tegatd for that truth they tnumph and the three years Vo finish his collegiate couiM pu 
supeistitious regard for their own shastras is has yet made but little progress in the English 
redoubled From these consideratioas I regret to tankage and literature 

«ay that I cannot persuade myself to believe that In conclusion, I beg most respectfully to state 
there is any hope of leconciling tho learned o! that it I may be so fortunate as to be pernutteu 
India to the reception of new scientific truths to car’-y out the system introduced. I can assure 
Dr Ballantyne’a views mav be successfully earned the Council with great confidence that the 
OQt in the North-West Provinces where his ex- Sansknt College will become a seat of pure auU 
penence has made him arrive at his conclusions profound Sanskrit learning and at the same time 
,wiih regard to the learned of India. a nursery of improved vernacular literature, and 

But in Bengal the case IS different. H>s remarks of teachtrs thoroughly quahfi^ to disseminate 
that regard be had to the different circumstances that literature amongst the masses of their fellow* 
of the two places' and that the bed of Procrustes countrymen.” 

13 not the tvpe of administrative wisdom’ are very 

judicious The local circumstances of this part of Oouncil considered the whole matter 

India compel us to pursue a different course for oo ]4tb September, 1853 and passed the 
the dpsemination ol sound knowledge 1 have follow>pg orders a copy of which was 

h.s .otorraalioa, 

not at all interfere with the learned of the '“® 2Jad — 

connin' "We do not require to get them recon- ‘That the Council are gratified to find that 

ciled because we do not icquiie their assistance Dr Baliantvne reports generally so favourably on 
in any scape. vVe need not fear the opposition the pres^int course of instruction and state of 
of a body declining m their reputation Tbeir progress m the Sanskrit College, and that the 
voice is (rradually becoming more and more feeble Principal of the college be informed that he will 
There is httla chance of their regaining their former be expected by the Council to continue that 
BcDpI IS the course, the success of which must however 
influence ot education extending, there the obviou«ly depend on the competency of the teachers 

V® los’iiB ih«r ground The employed to give mstruction in the most advanced 
4 ?^ appear to be very to woika of Mental Philosophy by English as well ns 

lece^e the benefit of education The estabhiment by Sansknt authors . that for tiie^ attamrr^nt of 
4 ^*^4.4 in different paite of the such success the Council relies mamlv on the 


reconcile the learned of ihe country Wb^wa That ' thev wonTd' ““i* ‘‘.u'l 

senea of of whuh must be in the highest degree valuable 


•vernacular school® lei us prepare : 



I-'miMKrilANBill VIDVASlOAIt AS A.S EULOAIIOMST 


la cii<Liav a aal <,f ia-}i}*ixu ct 

lai -••-I ji t!ij . tiav a U tin I’ ua U -i^j ^ 
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Wa^- 1 . 4 . Tai 1 ‘na^uJ •ji 4 >„j, ' i* 

ct t.« <..UV t. 4£ I ii,4 c,. ia aI w ^ 
io*cfva^« cl »u.. *tju-s» 

to.t n ItiuroiAil la til a’U with a tk» ti 
f^* s cfia, ru"naaaJ la tl« «-ii.Uha» at », 

^ a« {.AiA *1^ * is;,ama-i irratco.uvr ti Lh« 

reclmc,-/fo-a I'M uU lau IjAaiifir t,r .fcV«-r.i 
cl taj oruicil cur'vuaai in uwj la LwjaJ* 

Thu o-fftsponJenco thru#* a ftrr 
otcru.Uaj lijhl ca th" attiluJn t/ NiJraw^./r 
toararJi tho lliodu ihaitfai CjatrarT to 
whit cao woal4 cxaect /fon Viiirau»ar** 
deep Saruknt Icirnias. ho had not “tho 
lu* liwardt ihi.tnc teachioj; Ho 
w*i a ralioaalut aaJ an taineatlf practical 
naa Ho Rr^pcJ tho fact ttr, ctcarty Uut 
a blind ajiairatua for tho ancient ahavtra, 
aloOd in tho way cf tho a(yjUMiiion o| wAsUrn 
knowltJ^f Ho wa< iotcn.<.lr «a- r that th.* 
ladian muid ahojld bo imbuU w,ii, ^c^Uta 
knjwleditP, aod thu It thu fea.jn wljy he 
adorocaua *o atfoojly tho improreraeni of 
tho boiluh D^parLuent of tho '^aa.lni 
Colio^o It i* to lo fr/fwttrd that in hu 
**al (or practical eait Vidyauttar couU oot 
had anything uicful ia tho laJian ayattma 
of philotjphr In hit litter to tho Coancil 
ho »jy» Fjr certain rcaoasj which it Is 
Docdleu hi lUto here. »o aro «Ui*i<l to 
coatiauo the tiachia;; of tho VedaoU and 
Sankhya. That tho Vedanta and Saokhya 
arc falw systems of philosophy is no more 
a matter of dupato." When Kocliah tdu 
cation was first introduced into IhU country 
a Rcctioo of tho orthodox pandit* Tchcni'otly 
opposed it. declaring that orcrythin* ujcful 
was to bo fmod in tho tcachins* of tho 
omniscient Kishla, and that Koglish eda* 
«tion was not only uitlcss but aUi suhter- 
slfo ol all social order A reaction, howonr. 
soon sot in, and a reformed fc»-ction of the 
llinda public went ti tho opposilo catremo 
and dodared that thcro was iiothinu useful 
to bo found in tho Hindu shastrai Tidyasaifir 
thoufih a Brahman pandit, showed the bits 
of tho reformed section 7hiu»h appealinc 
to tho tcachinR of tho Hindu systems of 
philosophy, which ho did only lor capidicncy 
ho lacked tho hrcadlh of rision of Ilanimohua 
Boy who understood both tho Ci»ttfa and 


t^ wr^lera standpuati lu »;,{a cf Li* 
orti^jx tfaiaio,; and heritage'. \ld>asa-ar*a 
outloo* wii rematiably sinihr t> that of a 
ruvUra bjrop^ia. In fcTeryt'.m„* I a uadir- 
ho took up an e^sealiallr praUical 
sUoJpoinUud shotrel the lertinactlj and 
rauy iiUttoin.r^'r il Jahn Bjll. 
iw.l J, hiusell ln,t and 

loul to f«rjodflliB< tJo institution ucdtrlii 
charge, and tho CojociU pro.Ant orders 
hlled hi,a with honi.t indu^natlon. Ho could 
not brook inPrleriBce witli hu work and 

ottid not diriatd au inch from what he 
thou,:ht ri bt as wiJJ bo sem from the 

hi Dr. ilejit ou 5{|j OotoU-r isi.1 — 

•■raJoiu o'VVT.'/i'fi 

•."-.ally the Sil,,l 

'» »»»»», 

.t£‘H Tv'f, 

b« •tul.c.rudur „ 

pct^oslnl that iniih is*ilouUd.’^' h.»nskni iKnoiC 

olTboroolihry vrJ' i"* 

wlln I 

jou mayreit assuwit tlul Ufom i f> hukhsh aoi 
oscr I shall f>e .nabJi, If smm h u a'-s 

*■; ly Ulo Com, ,1. to f ;rni4h‘ ^;,1 iwJ uicourw- 

«( Iha odu-ilod doves^of ^Sy ol 
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•whether English or Onental To enable me to 
carry out this great-this darling object of my 
wishes 1 must (excuse the strong word) to i 
considerable extent be left unfettered So far as 
lean approve of Dr Ballantynes abstracts and 
treatises— such for instance as his excellent edition 
of the iNofuni Organum in English I wiU avail 
myself of them most readily and cheerfully But 
if compelled to adopt all his compilations without 
any reference to my own humble judgment as 
to their utility and value or to their adaptation to 
the peculiar wants of the institution Over which I 
have the honour to preside my occupation is gone.’ 
*uch a system would break in upon and interrupt 
m> own plan of instruction and in spite of my sense 
of duly as a servant of the Council the responsi 
bility which I now keenly feel will be assuredly 
weakened if not destroyed 

I hope these hmts somewhat rambitngly and 
hastily thrown out, will receive the kind and 
indulgent consideration of the Council so as to 
induce them to modify their Resolution of the 14th 
ultimo so far as not to make the course of study 
in the Sanskrit College a compulsory one. 

If required I shall he happy to send in an 
official and consequently a more formal letter on 
the subject after the teimmalion of the holidays ’ 
This letter it appearv had the desired 
etTect and \ idyasagar was left to pursue bis 
own plan of teaching 

Fho Council were satisfied with the 
working of the now schemes launched by 
A idyassgar and they raised his salary to Rs. 
300 a month with effect from January lSo4 
That hia introduction of various reforms in 
the Sanskrit College had actually dune much 
i;ood, is evident from the following passage 
in the report of the Director of Public 
Instruction (who succeeded the Council of 
Education lu Jany 1855) for May 18o5 to 
April 1850 — 

The ooursi of mstructian at the Sanskrit 
College adapted as it has of lato been to modern 
ideas and to purposes of practical utility is being 
tnccfssfully arned on and administered by its 
alio Principal Pardit iBhwatvbandra Stanna, and 
IS ptoduanc result> thocffictsof which upon the 
cdu ktion of the lowest classes cannot bo over 
rated ' 


Yidyasagai possessed the gift of choosing 
the ngiit type of man for his subordinates 
which, to a great extent, contributed to his 
SQCcess 


He had won the esteem of the officials, 
who often approached him for help in 
educational matters When the College of 
Fort William was abolished in January 1854 
and a Board of Examiners formed m its 
place, the pandit was made an ex officio 
member of the Board Frederick Halliday — a 
member of the Council of Education and the 
first Et Governor of Bengal, greatly appreciated 
Vidyasagar’s labours It was in accordance 
with his directions that the Council wrote to 
Vidyasagar on IStb July 1854 asking him to 
visit the vernacular school at Bumunmurah, 
sitoated about two miles east of Barasat 
Vidy^agar visited it on 23rd July 18o4 and 
submitted his report, dated August 

1854. to the Secretary of the Council* 

To conclude with the fitting words of the 
lato Kamesh Chandra Datta — 


The fame of the young and enthusiastic 
educatioDiat spread far and wide. The greatest and 
most enlichtened zamindars of Bengal reckoned 
him as their friend Eminent literary men wcl* 
corned (heir new colleague. Englishmen inspired 
with a sincere desire to help the cause of progress 
ID India found in Vidjasagar a worthy oollabomtor 
lor Vidyasagar was versed m the learning of hia 
forefathers and the traditional knowl^ge of the 
past Ho bad won high distmciton by bis Sanskrit 
learning and bad become tlie Principal o! the 
Sanskrit College And more tJian this. Ins open 
mind received and assimilated all that was healthy 
and life in^piruTg oulsido the range rf Indian 
thought and with a robust physique and a robust 
heart he ceaselessly endiavoured for refonn ’ 


{.Concludid) 



A DECADE IN THE PUNJAB 

Br NAGENDRAN’ATH GUPTA 


I N Hay, 1891, I left Smd to take up the 
editor&bip of the TrihuM at Lahore That 
paper used to be published twice a ■week 
at that time. The office and press were 
located lo an unpretentious house in Anarbalt 
Bazar There was a Urge courtyard la Itont 
of the house, where pahlic meetings were 
held The only public balls in existence at 
that time were the Town Hall over the 
Municipal office in the Ool Bagh and the 
Slonfgomery Hall in the Lawrence Gardens. 
The latter was used by Europeans for dances 
and other entertamments, and there was a 
library for the European residents The 
Town Hall was used only rarely on important 
public occasions The courtyard of the 
Tnhune office was close to the walled city 
and was lu frequent requisition for meeting 
of the ladiaa Associatton, political aad other 
meetings I had for my nrst assistant Kali 
Frasanna Cbatterji, whose family had settled 
in the Panji^ Kali Frasanna was a member 
of the Arya Saruaj and a public speaker 
■whose services were in frequent demand He 
spoke Punjabi not only with fluency but with 
remarkable eloquence while his flashes of 
wit and stock of Punjabi proverbs kept his 
audiences in hilarious good humoar He 
died some years ago at Benares 

SAnDan Dtal SrsOB Majithia 
Sardar Dyal Singh Hajithis was the pro- 
prietor of the Tfjbi<ne newspaper He was 
the only sou of Satdat Lena Singh ilsjtUua, 
Commander in chief of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
army Sardar Lena Singh was a remarkable 
man In a court in which hardly a single 
man was free from corruption be was a man 
of the highest integrity of character, deeply 
religious and very ingenious m mechanical 
devices A clock made by bis own band was 
shown to people several years after his death 
Lena Singh was the owner of the village of 
Majeeth in the Amritsar district and bad a 
fortified baronial mansion At Amritsar ha 
had a largo haielt, tho Zenana being en- 
closed by a high wall Lena Singh letiied 
to Benares and died there. In the Golden 
Temple at Amritsar there are two flagataffs m 

53—4 


front of the Akal Bunga where the Khala 
Sikhs are initialed Tbs taller of the two 
poles was set up by ilshataja Ranjit Singh 
and the other by Sardar Lena Singh Dyal 
Stugh lost his father while he was a young 
boy As a young man he went to Europe 
and stayed fox some time in England and 
France The visit to Kuropo left a permanent 
impression upon the young Sikb nobleman 
Ho was an orthodox Kbalsa Sikh by birth 
Id Europe he cut off his long hair and never 
wore it long again His religious belief in- 
clined strongly to the tbeistic creed of the 
Brahmo Samsj, and be was a consistent and 
loyal supporter of that movement IVhea ha 
lost bis wife negotiatiODS were earned 
on for bis marriage with a young Bengali 
Brahmo lady ■who, however, declared 
her preference for another suitor Sardar 
Dyal Singh was a great admirer of the 
Bengalis, whether Brahmo or Hindu, and his 
most trusted advisers at Lahore ■were Bengalis 
He was the foremost representative of the 
8ikb aristocracy and might have easily be- 
come the recipient of many favours from the 
Paoiab Government But his visit to Europe 
and bis studies had made him a real patriot 
with genuine notion!! of self respect IThile 
the scions of other leading families in the 
Poniab eagerly sought official favour and 
bomiliafed themselves before European 
officials, Sardar Dyal Singh was never seen 
at Govecument House or any official Durbar 
Ho had some European friends but he never 
visited any official as such His indepeodeuco 
was all the more remarkable when it is re- 
membered that it Is more than fifty years 
ago that he returned from Europe Thg 
usoal effect of a sojourn in the "West is an 
overpowenng fondness for everything European 
Dyal SiQgh neither put on European clothes, 
nor lived m the English style, neither did he 
show any ptefereota for the company of 
Europeans I do not think the Punjab has 
produced another man like him since that 
Province passed to the British Goveromenf 
The WAaBC^TO^ Case 

Some time before I took charge of the 
Tribune a case for defamation had been 
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brought against that paper by Colonel 
Warburton District Sapenntendent of Police 
Amritsar Colonel "WarbiirtoQ s father was an 
Englishman and his mother an Afgan The 
Tribune had published a number of serions 
allegations against the Amritsar police Some 
leading lawyers of Lahore including Pratul 
Chandra Chatterji afterwards a Judge of the 
Pnnjab Chief Court oSered to appear for 
the defence without any fees but Sardar Dyal 
Singh would not accept any favour from any 
one and all the lawyers were paid in full 
After a protracted trial heavy fines were 
imposed upon the Sardar as proprietor of the 
paper and Sitala Kanta Chatterji the Editor 
The expenses ran up to several thousand 
rupees After my arrival at Lahore Colonel 
"Warburton brought another case against the 
Sardar arising out of the firat case and on 
the advice of the lawyers vt was compound 
ed by the payment of a solatium of R-* 10000 
to Colonel "Warburton This was the only 
case ever brought against the Tribune which 
was started in 1881 and is stiU the leading 
Indian newspaper of the Punjab 

Sabdab Dtal Singh and tni, TniDOhE 

When I first saw him Sardar Dval Singh 
was about forty years of age fair and of 
medium height and inclined to corpulence 
He was a splendid representative of tbe Stbb 
aristocracy with a full roundel face bright 
eyes and a close cropped beard Ariatocratic 
in appearance be was thoroughly democratic 
in his habits of thought and sympathies The 
Brahmo Samaj at Laboio was liberally 
assisted by him and he was always accessible 
to all visitors He was well informed and 
widely read was greatly interested in 
religious and philosophical subjects and was 
of a «ienous turn of mind He had started 
the Tribune at the suggestion of friends 
without the slightest notion of any personal 
profit or public kudos. There was a small 
annual loss even when I went to Lahore 
I but in another year or so tho paper began 
paying its wa\ and gradually became profi 
table bardaxDyal Singh was an ideal newspaper 
proprietor He never interfered either with 
the editorial work or the management. He 
was so considerate that on one occasion, 
intelligence of a certain 
aliair ho came over to my bouse and commu 
ni^ted it to me. The discretion of Uie 
Lditor was absolute and wholly unfettered 
'0 matter who happened to be criticised 


there was no appeal to the Sardar Any 
one who complained to him was refeired 
to the Editor whose influence and position 
were greatly impipved by tho correct 
attitude of the proprietor He was not in 
much sympathy with tho Arya Samaj move 
meat and held aloof from it The Dayanaad 
Aoglo Vedic College was once in sudden 
need of a senior professor of English and 
I offered ray services temporarily When I 
asked Sardar Dyal Singh for permission he 
gave it at once Later, when I was relieved 
of the profes&orship tbe Sardar asked me 
why I did not take it up permanently I 
explained that there was too much strain 
and such time as I could spare from the 
Tribune was given to literary work m 
Bengali Of the Sirdars readiness to help 
any good cause I remember au instance when 
Upadbyaya Brabmibaodhava (Bhabani Charan 
Banorji) once wanted some help for a paper 
called Sophia and on my meationing the 
subject to the Sardar he at once gave a 
cheque Upadbyaya Brahraabandbava was at 
that time a Christian and had left the 
AugUcan Church to join tbe Roman Catholic 
pecsuasioD 

Tat Arya Samaj MovEiitYT 
By birth Swam Dayananda Saraswati 
was a Nagar Brabtuio of Qujrat The fam® 
of his learning had spread over the 
whole of north India He had visited 
Calcutta Benares and other important centres 
md had held Sastno discussions la several 
placeo At first he spoke no other language 
expect Sanscrit and Gujrati but he learned 
Hindi after leaving Gujrat mdhis well known 
book Satyartha praJasa was written m 
that language Swami Dayananda wanted to 
revive and re establish the Vedio religion as 
distiugnished from the various phases of 
Puranic religion and tbe worship of idols 
But his propaganda did not meet with much 
success m the strongholds of orthodox 
Hindnism In Calcutta Swami Dayananda 
met Keshub Chandra Sen but the leader of 
the QrahoiO Samaj of India as it was then 
called was unable to agree to an alliance 
with the reformer from Gnjrat, and it was 
not id the nature of tbe Swami to play 
second fiddle to any man At length 
Swann Dayananda met Lala Mulraj of the 
Paojab Lala Hnlraj who has nor retired 
from tho public service of the Punjab after 
working as a Division^ and Sessions Judge 
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was a dishognished graduate of tlio Calcutta 
Doirersity and the only Panjabi wno 
SDcceeded in winning the Prerachand Kay- 
chand Studenbhip The Panjabis are a 
religiously-minded people but the conditions 
in that Province are somewhat pecahar 
There are about two million Sikhs in the 
whole ProTince, bat fieeh conTert» are lew 
and there is no regular proselytising propa- 
ganda As a community the Sikhs aro 
educationally backward and the Eholsa 
College at Amritsar was not established till 
the nineties of the last century. On the 
other band, the hold of orthodox Hinduism 
IS not Tery strong in the Punjab There 
ate not many ardent Yaisbnaras and Sivaites 
as are to be found in Bengal, Bombay and 
Hadras. The worship of Durga or Kali is 
not common There was no seat of Sanscrit 
learning anywhere lu the Punjab Of the 
educated Punjabis very few bad joioed (be 
Brahmo Samaj At the same time, every ooe 
shared the feeling of pndo in the knowledge 
that the Puojab was the ancient Aryararta, 
the land of the Tedas 'With the practical 
help and advice of Data Afulraj, Swami 
Dayananda established the Arya Samaj at 
tdbore and in a few years the majority of 
the educated Panjabis joined the reforised 
Church and became Arya Samajists 
Branches were opened lu all towos of any 
importance id the Punjab and a vigorous pro- 
paganda was carried on to enlist fresh 
adherents to the Arya Samaj Vedic mantras 
were recited and chanted, the eacred and 
solemn Homa was performed and congrega- 
tional worship was introduced Enthusiastio 
preachers of the Arya Samaj went about the 
country preaching the revival of the Aryan 
traditiou and the 'Vedic religion 

The Two Sections op the Arta Sama^ 

The Arya Samaj was divided into two 
sections, one of the meal eaters and the otber 
of the vegetarians. The two sections were 
somewhat irieveientl) designated the mas 
{meat) party and the ghas (grass) party The 
division was something like the Vaishnava 
and Sakta sects among the Hindus. The 
balk of the educated Punjabis belonged to 
the first party, while the other section was 
led by Lala ^luoNbi Bam, a pleader of 
Jullaoder, afterwards known as Swami 
braddhanaeda The meat eating «ecliOD was 
al'o known as the D A-V College party, 
because it bad organised and established the 


Dayauanda Anglo-Yedic College at Lahore 
1 was present at some of the auniversaries of 
the parly and was greatly impressed by the 
entbnvia»m and fervoar of the gathering. 
The anniversary used to be held in (he 
grounds of the D A -V College (now used for 
the school) and was attended by representa- 
tives from all parts of the Province The 
ladies sat behind cliiks, though tbo purdah 
has now been practically abolished in the 
Punjab At these anniversary meetings 
appeals were made by various speakers for 
funds for D A V College and school, and 
(be response was remarkably spontaneous and 
generous Large sums of money were collect- 
ed on (be spot and baudsome donations were 
promised, while the ladies took off their 
ornaments and added them to the heap of 
com and currency notes 
The Wachhowh section of the Arya Samaj held 
its anniversary inside the walled city and the 
proceedings were led by Lais Slunshi Ram 
Tbere was no educatiooal institution con- 
trolled by that patty at that lime The 
Qurnkol, Kangn, near Hardwar, was founded 
by Lais Huushi Rama some years later and 
became & famous academy lo course of 
time The Suddfn movemeot was an off- 
shoot of this section of the Arya Samaj, 
and tbo moving spirit was Dr Jsi Chand, 
whoso enthusiasm jo reclaiming Hindus 
wbo bad embraced some other religion was 
unbounded Both sections bad tbeir organs 
in tbo Press and vaiioos subjects, not always 
of any immediate interest, were debated, 
sometimes with considerable heat At one 
time tbere was a prolonged discussion about 
Ibe dootrine of Niyoga as mentioned in the 
Institutes of dlann It was not only discuss- 
ed ID the organs of the Arya Samaj but was 
ibe subject of constant and excited oral 
djNcussiOQ lo which even the stndeuts took 
part Now, the doctrine of Aiyogawas intro- 
duced at a time when the popnlatiou was 
sparse and progeny and sons were con'^idered 
essential. Society in India has now reached 
a stage at which no one can dream of the 
practical application of Aiyoga any more 
than the imposition of the penalties laid 
down by Hanu for various offences. The 
social organism has outgrown many of the 
ancient conditions and the revival of the 
Yedic religion doe* not impose any obliga- 
tion for the reversion to customs which can 
not be defended on ethical and moral gronnda. 
Th« entire controversy was hypothetical and* 
purely academic, but it was carried on with 
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great zeal for several months The love of 
argument was a marked feature in the Arya 
Samaj among the old and the young, while 
the study of Sanscrit was still neglected 
The boarders of the D A.-V College were 
taught the Sandkya and Qayatri mantras, 
and later on Sanscrit was taught at the 
Gurukul The D A-T College and School 
have now grown into splendid institutions, 
with imposing buildings and extensive 
boarding houses, while the Gurukul has 
attained world-wide celebrity The Arya 
Samaj in the Punjab has good reason to be 
proud of its achievement 

Lala Havo Ril 

The organised efforts and the •spirit of 
sacrifice to ■which the Dayananda Anglo 
Tedic College owed its existence were typifi- 
ed ID Lala Hans Raj the Honorary Principal 
of the College from its foundation, and who 
remained at the bead of this institution for 
over a quarter of a century. It was a 
deliberate but most unostentatious self- 
<»aorifioo. Lala Hans Raj never accepted any 
remuncrahon for his services He mamtaia- 
ed himself on a small allowance given to 
him by bis elder brother- Lala Mulk Raj 
Bhalla As I was associated with the College 
for a few months I bad many opportunities 
of judging for myself how quietly and effi- 
ciently the Honorary Principal administered 
the affairs of the institution Lala Hans 

Baj is a deeply religious man and took 


part in the weekly service of the Arya 
Samaj There have been zealous and 
earnest men in both sections of the Arya 
Samaj m the Punjab, and not the least 
remarkable among them is the first Principal 
of the D A -V College When Swami 
Vivekananda was my guest at Lahore, Lala 
Hans Raj used to come and see him, and 
they had long heart to heart conversations 
Lala Hans Raj invited the Swami to dinner 
and they spent several hours together Only 
a few months ago Lala Hans Raj was telling 
me at Lahore that Swami Vivekananda Used 
to speak to him without any reserve and 
there was hardly any question that they did 
not discuss Lala Hans Raj retired from 
the College several years ago and lives very 
modestly, associating with religious meOj 
1 have often wondered what influence the 
shining example of his devotion and 
sacrifice has exercised upon the young men 
who have been passing through the Punjab 
Colleges daring the last forty years Many 
of the young stndents of those days have suc- 
ceeded iQ life Some are lawyers, others 
judges medical men, and so on Hoiv many 
of them appreciate the greatness of Lala 
Hans Raj, or realise that there are few exam- 
ples like him ID the Punjab ? He is now 
called Mahatma Hans Baj, but the lesson of 
his noble life should be a living example ic 
the Punjab Every year that 1 revisit the 
Punjab I spend some time with Mahatma 
Han'' Baj and we talk of the old times and 
the presages of the future 


“THE HISTORY OF THE PRARTHANA SAMAJ’ 

Bi V H NAIK 


nTHB Ilistorv of the Prarthana Samaj is a 
book in Marathi written by Mr D G \aidya, 
the editor Subodh Patrika which js the 
orcan of the Uombaj Prarthana Samaj The book 
■WM written m connection with the Dasnond 
JabilM celebration of that relimous body on the 
TOmpleiion of I'a siiUeth year in April last. The 
t>ook IS ■x larse comprehensive volume coataining 
{d'out 700 pages It is dividtd mto two 
pans. The Rrjt part, of about 320 pates sketches 
m full and accurate detail the bistorv of 
psbtuiion from its early bcjinaing in 1807 
as also of the various social philanthropic and 


educational activities conducted by that bodv The 
second part (pp 373) is devoted to the study of 
the lives of some of its most prominent founder- 
workers. Ibis part contains short but vmd 
c^dcter sketches of eighteen members of the 
Irarthana Samaj of whom the names of men 
like rl M P Atmaaand, Shankar Pandurans Pandit, 
LalshanUr ymiva Shankar Damodar Das Sokhad- 
wala. llanade, Bhandarkar and Chandavarkar are 
or ought to be known all over the country m 
virtue of their social religious political or philan- 
thropic work as also on account of t'-e eminence 
01 same of them m point of scholarship and 
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VarnitiH Others ItVe HodaV Bhaawat Kelkar 
Nowrange Madgaonkar and Dr Atmaram Paadii 
rang were local celebrites tihose life uas 
characterised ly purity aod piety and \rbo were 
iponn to all here tot their leal and devotion to 
the new faith they had embraced Soma of these 
were rapicHj growing to forgotten worthies 
and 3Ir Aa dra deserrea the smceresi thanks of 
the members o{ the PrartUana Satnaj as well as of 
all students of the social and religious history of 
W estem India during the last sixty years, for 
rescuing the names of these worthies from 
oblmon and restoring to them their proper place 
in the pantheon of the new church., Mach 
material that would hare remained buned to 
newspaper flea and stray leaflets and brochires. 
has been utilised m this volnme to throw a flood 
of light on the social morement of this Presi 
dency from the timea that date fartherhack than 
the establishment of the Prarthana Sama] in 
Bombay . The second part illustrates in vivid 
touches what is told us m simple narrative m the 
first 

The prarthana Saraaj as we discover from 
this history written by one of Us most earnest 
enthusiastic sincere and devoted workers and 
members during the last twenty five yearo origi 
sated in the combined dfort of the first batch 
of educated men m the city to save themselves 
and their so'^iety from toe oorusbiog tide of 
religious indifference, atheism and irrevponsible 
living The old could have no longer any hold 
on the mind of these men The new mould m 
wlucii their character could be ca t had not yet 
been formed They had realised how Hindu 
Society of their time— in the forties and fifties 
of the last century —was In the gnp of snpersti 
lion and convention that were eating into its 
vitals Oo the one hand there was the rhnstiao 
ilissionarr eager to make converts out of thwe 
centres of indifference On the other band the 
orthodox party would not listen to reason and 
mend its own house. What were these young 
educated men to do under the circamstances ? 
They had felt the degrading lafluence of suneiv 
stifion around them they bad realised how 

baneful the insUtut on of caste had proved with 
Its numcron^ ramificatioas and its fessiparous 
influences They had studied the ancient wntings 
for themselves and they were convinced that 
many of the customs and traditions that prevailed 
m their day— such as idol worship, and ca»te- 
distinctions and pnestcraft with its attendant 
and degrading practices— had no sanction jo those 
wntinits. Conveis on to Chnst anity d d not 
app^ to them Hinduism in its existing form 
was equally intolerable. A panGe>l form of 
religion with its natural sequence and tbe reform 
of our socul practicc« became the necessity of 
their Uvea. Thus came info exi>teaca a secret 
society- known as the Parama Ilansa Sobha 
tho members of which di«owned idol worship 
abjuTid the nartowics saaftions of caete. swore 
to regard one another with the feeling of real 
brotherho^ and resolved when the socicir bad 
gathered sufScient strength of number* and had 
clarified its principles by common d scnssion 
prayer and se f disaplme to make its was 
luWic and to work for the emancipation of tbnr 
wuntiT from the thraldom of old w-oiH ideas. 
As we gather from the pages of Mr Yaidyas 


book where for tho first time, tho account of 
that lody is given in a connected and clear form 
the object of that 'labha was not merely religious 
nor tiM It confined its membership to Hindus 
alone Danes its life of a decade and more it 
had enrolled a membership of one thousand 
followers aod had its branches in several parts 
of the Presidency Its aim was social and 

paUoaal By the abolition of the spurious dis- 
tinctions of caste creed and custom it aimed to 
noite all m ci mmon worship of One Ood and 
under Hun to behave towards one another as 
brothera Such was bneflj the Parama Ilansa 
Sabha tbe premature disclosure of whose activitiea 
by an enemy in tbe camp and its grossest mis 
representation m the public piess brought about 
its disruption and end That the society was 
started as a secret body was the cause of its 
dissoliition Many of its members relapsed into 
orthodoxy others became converts to Christianity 
but there were a few who constituted the salt of 
tho Society It was out of these that ‘he move- 
ment DOW known as the Prarthana Samaj ot \\ estern 
India came into existence 

That body has no doubt drawn ita 
inepiration from the sister church in Bengal 
But tbe p^es of its history before us make it 
dear bow the impulse to possess a renovating 
faith came from within and was racy of the sou 
Itself Tbe fir&t hundred pages of the volume 
before us make a very instructive reading la that 
respect Thev serve to clear up many doubts 
and enable u? to know and weigh aright the many 
factors that precipitated tbe movement so as to 
make it a pioneer movement on this side of India 
of the numerous reforming edocational and social 
activities such as the Night Schools, the day 
spools the randharpuT and other orphanages 
tpe prayers and public meetmgs. the Sangat 
Mbb^— meeUegs for the discussion and exchange 
of relegious views the Mabila Samaj the free 
library and reading roam taovement numetoua 
other centres of social uplift, moral improvement 
aod national iinifiretion which are now so common 
in our country These were conspicious by their 
abs^ce at the time tbe Samaj came mto existence 
under its fostering care many of them saw then 
first light an1 have grown to vigorous proportions. 
And almost all of them have non been adopted 
or emulated by other social workers and Leases 
throughout the Presidency That portion of the 
book which outlines these activities is also an 
exceedingly interest ng section One can imagine 
tbe labour the study and patient thought it must 
have cost the writer to bnng the scattered 
material Into one focus and evolve out of it a 
systematic history of the entire movement such as 
«e have before us m this book. One would have 
liked the author to devote a few pages, at the con 
elusion of the boot to the consideration of the 
place of the Prarthana Samaj m the national life 
of the country as a whole. Tho anthor has done 
enough in the discussion of ita tenets and principles 
to refute the charge of its foreign ongm and 
inspijatioa. Bat it has been the negative aspect 
of the work The positive side of it, namely its 
proper ptare m and contribution to the reconstnic- 
UM of ind a, has no been so xi ell and so methodi- 
cally developed \\ e wish the author had done 
so. The biographical section ot the volume 
throws concjderable light on thi» aspect of the 
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ibave been Great Britain it certainly \ras the With rare honestv and conraso to save the 
Briti=ih Reuters news agency that convinced -world from a great var he therefore calls upon 
ns Russia -was an immoral nation not to be America to renounce the Philippines Japan to 
dealt with A few months later the British had renounce expansion Great BriTam to renounce 
lesumed relations with Russia, ■\^e continued to India Russia to renounce her destrnctive designs 
stand by pnnciple China to renounce anti foreigaism Thus through 

Mr Close urges the United States to teep mutual sacrifice can wo-Id peace be made secure 
calm and follow an mdependent mtelligent policy The New Era demands that 
•with the Pacific nations He centers his atten 1 Western control of Asia for profit politi- 
tions for a while on China Japan and Russia, cal or commercial is discredited and in colapse 


it is impossible to head off the revolt America 


The general and conscious demand of Asian 


has the power to gnide it to the benefit of all peoples for control of their own destiny nolifies 
the pacific nations As Great Britain s star is the white man s responsibility for their welfare 


fading let the United States tale a statesmanlike 
lead 


3 Legitimate Western interests and properties 
and lives of individuals stand a fair chance of 


Asia 13 making the Paafio our front door protection under the native sovereignties m 
Omens multiply that the age of the Pacific is prospect 

upon us Economically this is proved by the nso 4. The Asian nations have lost their fear of 
of Shanghai to the third port m tonnage in the the white man and are carrying forward their 
world Politically amazing evidences confront program resolutely 

Us China has taken the lead m the Revolt of 5 The Western Powers with the sole exception 

As a away from Turkey which means that the of Amenca frankly lack the ability to resist Asia s 
Un ted States of Amenca is left as the vanguard revolt. 

nation of the white race and -western civilization C America is the only power that may make 

The two Dotentially greatest powers to the world resistance of the white race to the eadmg of its 
the United States and Chma confront one another world domination possible 

as leaders and spokesmen of their respecUvc 7 Attempts to check the haste of the Asian 

■worlds ..... movements by military demonstrations work the 

Mr Close uiges Amenca to sympathise with opposite re&ults 
the nalionalistio aspirations of awakened Asia. 8 Asia s movement thns far is entirely direct 

“American ideaham continues to be a factor lo ed against the Westerner on Asian shores There 
the editorial sympathy of the overwhelming is not the bud thus far of an offensive against 
majonty of Amencan newspapers with Asiatic the white man in his own countries 
nationalist aims It expresses itself id a Porter Mr Close m his admirable book di^cussas 
resolution call Qg on the Pres dent to negotiate new also the the cultural revolt of Asia Mr Gandhi 
tie ties with China on a basis of reciprocity and who -was interviewed by Mr Close assures him 
equality and declanng severance from the that Westernism is a more dreaded tyrant than 
concert of powers policy It exists in thenurest ^\esteme^8 If Mr Gandhi turns to the past, 
form in the utterances of Senator Borah Mr writes Mr Close it is with a new spirit which is 
Close reminds his countiymen in, a bnUiant a distinctly western contributioa to Hinduism, 
chapter that since the days of Colutnbas Asia The convicUon that I shall always live and that 
always dominate Amencan destinies and that l can better my condition sums his personal 
Amenr^s should recognise the tact that (he philosophy The next life he elaborates cannot 
iar E^t is their Near And located progress beyond the goal we set for this I preach 

•geographically as she is looking both ways to ealvaUon through service -worship through acUon 
^rope as well as to Asia— she has the power to Interpreted thus, Hindu civilization is the greatest 
direct the present h gh tension in Asia lo peaceful influence in the world for the imDrovement of the 
channels Her first gest ire in that direction life cycle. I cannot have it destroved 
should be the granting of Philippine independence Behind this philosophy of life new social einen 
and then cooperate with Japan and China to mentations are going on koung China is 

steady tho progiessive march of the rest of Asia following the philosophy of the ni^atie 

to her OTO interest u j ^ . school which holds that only that ^ which 

With expansionism abandoned , intensive is demonstrated to be beneficial can be accented 
mdnstnalism 13 taken up as the method of caring •« a guide ^\e are more modem th^ yon 
fotWna la^ population and improving the We'^teroera sail a Umese sti^ent in ^anghai 
sandard of hung Butths requires three (o Mr Close e are free from il ^unSuon 

thmes in addition to the -workinB populalon a while you still have your rei^ious; m.nti^ness 

source of raw materials a market for fanivhed your -worship of wealth and y^rracl nrenidiM^^ 
products and capital AsiaUc Russ a and China The Filipinos are afraid of the Sent 

^ supply raw matemls and China, Malayasia and gut tearing civilization’ of Amenca whi^ is 
India the chief markets Amenca. alone shadowing their lives md cte^y ^ntTibat^ to 
IS able to supply the capital tho strcntlh of tho todependc^e camS-i^ amne^ 
newssarj for sho is the wollda banker the educated classes In Siam “MS{^t^n.hfh«m 
the Pacific, Amenca greatly drafts all young men into momste^rmi* fnr at 
& Japan tl at stands upon its own three months experience pnesti d.inri?\v)^i 

God Riven oriwlunity not ihev arc taught non resisf^ce^Sid^d nf/ ukini. 
to inakc one of tl o ksiaiic nations its economic of life is an unforeivable sm ‘ri.i® .. ® 
vassal or even siiecial fmnd but to dcmonstiato are compelled to tiM from ilw. novi^ 

Uio l tactical expres ion which Amcncas cnlgh to tio amy for ciahleen^mftn?K=®°^i^*®^. 

^ Impenahsm .3 prepared to take toward AVheti^ Asia Slf^evTp^S't^eS?? wL 

^ wiU add to the nmraefism ‘^Sf M^atma oLiSi 
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matter Bat the light comes in scattered ray& It 
13 not so systematically handled as a shonla 
have liked it to be in a separate chapter at the 
conclusion of the boob outsider often asks 
himself the question how a movement so rational 
so true to the best ideals of our ancient cultuie so 
open to new light from every quarter so mach 
imbued with the true sprit of progress so entirely 
free from bigotry and fanaticism 'o liberaland with 
so much ID it to appeal to the inind and heart, 
to the conscience and character of all educated men 
in tre Presidency should not thrive m the soil 
of ilaliarastra to the extent to which the Bramho 
Samaj has tbnven m Bengal or the Aiya Samaj 
m the Punjab Is it the rocky and barren quality 
of the soil itself ? Is it the prevailing indifference 
in the Indian eaucated community to deeper 
matters? Is it the obsessing influence of an ex 
elusive and undue devotion to politics that has 
thrust aside questions of religious andsocial refoimr 
If we examine narrowly the lives of the majority 
of educated Indiana around ns we do not find them 

K ning any of those things that orthodoxy 
dear They do not worship idols They do 
not obey stnctly the sanctions of caste they are 
social reformers for all practical purposes and yet 
the PrarthAoa Samaj and siuh other movements 
that make these matters subject of s solemn 
pledaa do ent grow in mmbeTShip Wherefore 
this ’ What does it point to ’ whither will it lead 
us I*- Not the movement or the church but the 
people and the country Such questions cannot 
help Etiggestiog themselves to any tboushtful 
reader of tins volume One wishes the author himseU 
had attempted an answer to the question But ho 
has not done so That does not mean that li is 
not clear to his mind. But he has not raised the 
issue difuiitely and tned to grapple with tt 


The preface to the book written by the Presi- 
dent of tho Samaj Mr Yasudeo Goj^al Bhanaaraar 
IS an illuminating piece fa itself and places the- 
whole movement m its proper perspective 

On the whole tho work is indeed well done 
It 13 written in a clear and lucid style is entirely 
free froni any wrong •bias one way ontaeotuer 
The author has endeavoured to be fair and just to all 
and yet the book is a plam spoken document Be- 
has eminently succeeded in tracing the history 
of the instilution from its early beginning to the- 
present day The record of the work done is 
nighty cieditabla to the institution and its founuets. 
And the historian is worthy of the task It has 
been a labour of love to him completed within 
three months It ts on® more indication if any 
were needed of his zeal and devotion to the- 
church of which he is an earnest minded membw 
Mr Vaidya has been the editor of the Subodha 
Pa*nka on its Marathi side now for the last Jo 
years During that time he has brought out 
several volumes to elucidate and popularise the 
doctrine and tenets of the church and to exp'ain 
them to outsiders Such are his compilations of 
the sermons of Justice Ranade and Dc Bhandarkar 
The volume before us m a sense puts a nmsbmg 
touch on the taek, begun in his editing of those 
two early volumes with these three books beiore 
him no outsider need be at a loss to know w^t 
the Prartbana Samaj stands for and what work it 
has accomplished under such leadice lights, as 
Baoade Modak Bhand^kar and Cbandavarkar 
We commend the volume to the readers of the 
Modem Review An English version of the «amB is 
such a desideratum It deserves a place on the 
shelf of every senons minded student ox social 
and religious history during the last sixty years 


THE KEVOLT OF ASIA 


'I'llVT 13 the gripping title of a timely and excell 
ent book written by Upton Close fJeseph 
Yashiugton llaU) in which the author gives 
1 pcDctratiD^ interpretation of A«ia s political Qdx 
tbit nia> mean tho end of the White Maos World 
Donuoance 

Mr Close has been a student of Asiatic Politics 
for a nuro'-cr cl years lor a tune he nct^ as 
( li ef of loreign Affairs on the staff of General 
Mu Fci fu Ue acted as a counsellor to Chinese 
studrnU when the\ eEgineered the remark ab l e 
'Student Retolutioa’’ of IJIJ He saw the dynamic 
fnn at work in China aod in his recent tour 
throuji all the Asiatic countries he found the same 
iorccs arc at work in Jai-an Korea, tho Ibilippmes 
Judo-Chma. biaui Java tho Milji States 
Ind a_ VtgaDislan lersia, Turkey and itypL 4nd 
tic result IS this volcanic book wrmen in a 
ncTTOuj newHNiprr stylo tut l think remarks 
UwiK Oaotcu one of the editors of tho bnlluint 
Aolwn who had bMo 
lo tCo Uiuat hjDscif ho is e«3uiiia]ly oorrecC’ 


He accepts the liberation of Asia from Western. 
domiDAlioa as a foregone conclusion and is very 
searcbiDg and sincere in seeking amicable solutions. 
He warns the western nations and America and 
shows the futility of mamtaimog their supremacy- 
over the Orient by force of arms Not only are 
the nations of the East wide awake to their 
strensth but ilr Close finds them co-operaiing 
with each other to bring about the eventual political 
economic and cultural liberty of Asia \Vo note 
the Chinese Minister to America lakes Jus vata- 
tion m Turkey Nationalist China makes treaty 
with Afganutan Japan Catablishes an embassy 
in Turkey and opens penuanent mdustnaL ex- 
bibuioo at ConctaotiDople liandbi plans t lecture 
tour lo Chin i Tagore is eager to break tho c iltural 
Isolation c! India and travels extensively in tho 
Orient tho Indian National C ngress passes 
rvaohiUons in sj rajxithy with the Nationalist party 
Ol China IQ Its triumphant march to I’ekin and 
atraiQ Japan Uvisbly cnterlans butiieso princes, 
ana shows m all her pal ic schools tho Indian- 
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“ade, fiJ® olthe Buddha storj The Lghtof under Swaraj (Home Rile) A Moslem 


Asia 

Russia ooJracised by E irope and America, niw 
turns her eyes to Asia Mr Close finds that the 
pro-Asiatic policy of Russ a is not due so mncb 
to vmdiotireness The reasons go deeper First 
of all RuaSia s alignment with the Aaiatic peoples 
has been made ea»y by her cultural background 
A feeling strong m the Slav world was expressed 
by the Croatian preheat leader il Riditch before 
the Zagret at Belgrade R^fernug to the nse of 
t hma ha said that while Great Bataia and the 
United States formed a mantime system supported 
by Europe Russia with China formed a continental 
unit which would be the center of the world and 
might be joined by India. We belong (o the 
West by history and cult ire he concluded but to 
the Eist by sentiment Secondly a keen sense 
of Machiavelliaa practicality forced Russia to 
dnft toward Asia. Russia discovered maintains 
the author that England o last great Imperial 
Scheme was directed against her She was to 
be encircled bv Dntam Greece was encourag^ 
to attack Turkey throughout the Vear East 
British inflaence again became dominant and 
Persia was made a protectorate she sponsored 
lova-ioos from the Black Sea under Wrao-el 
Denekto and Udeoitch from the Pacific under 
Folchack Semenoff sod Ingren from Turkstan 
nnder vanous petty adventurers and also from the 
Korth with fitiul support from 1 ranee Italj and 


fenatin recently murdered a Hmdu saint and 
pata^ot in Delhi The British said See' But 
hnndr^ of contrite Moslems marched in hia 
funeral procession That was dilTerent’ 

The Crucial Test of Great Britain s ability to 
meet the new Asia muat come in India just as 
America a mu»t come in the Philippines ' The 
nse of western educated intelligentsia in A la the 
minoo:! effects of economic boycott on commercial 
nations the nuropean disorders of the World 
ttar and Russia s determined plan to encourage 
Asiatic self assertion can the British statesmanship 
save the empire from these disintegrating forces? 
God always provides a way for the British 
Empire, said a whimsical member of the Secre 
lanat m Delhi to Mr Close When we have 
^ leave here (Ind a) , we sfill have Africa left 
B it Afnca wifi eventually follow Asia into revolt. 
What then? There is onlv way out if Great 
mitaiQ can make its vassals into nations gnnnl- 
mg them to it with steel hoops of friendship m 
place of the iron bonds of militarism if jt tan 
quicken its esecutiv“s and inspire its laborers it 
mu have assured unto itself the same glorious 
place IP the pee’ era ol entehtened rmpSireS 
dmu closing age of political 

“5 India, and control of all 
lands from ^jot and Gibratter to the Strait 
Brl supremacy of 


of Europe for political and 1$ to survivoshe must ■transform“‘ her Vast emn?}2 

Stat.a «pd the l)r,l,.h Doma.OM or Indcpis opco udeil Sul.c (ormS^ moSents Sd”i;fo'‘“ 
Iv regarded b> their rulers as aa inferior race or thebannerof hite Supremacy fivm^nn a!’’*?® 
>i ipiQOs told that they are not nat of that ige of soil Should Ameritia help E^!granl ret^n hp^ 
tutelage Ardently fifing Woodrow Wilsons prestige m the OreniJ 

banner of self determinat on Russia iii»p red the should take the lead said a 
young inlolli"-eatsa 10 Titkey 1 ersia. Afganistaa bhaoghai to an American loarnaiit 
thpd .nd Ipd,. to mle their tepple.mto ™ oirratoTSd' X' all 
nations She renounced her special n.bts m strnn" oolici -la imonrvi »r. , » * relieved m a 

Chmt and P.r.u end Ihcrebr thS Sonet sUte, fecte S.m u 
men showed thenselvc» an age m advance of the ootalder^ pJ.VrL’’" •“ 

theirEuropean Rivals, On May d the fift.t equal sentimental He was persuaded that hf ^T^ry 
and rec orooal treaty between Cliina and a white save bran e. Ua ones waa ‘ ought to 

power llu-a V was signed. Thus the Soviet has he ought to fi^ht tfi- P^''*'^^ded that 

proceeded seadily with Its program to inspire and take charm* of Armenia imf..rif p‘ to 

ass St half the members of the human race to the Great Bnt^n Merabs m Pf^tectin” 

mastery of their own destiny Approve it or not. • • ■ 


the 

mternpTonal"" pMlMthro^ ^mp on^h^whUe 

since h ranee helped to make America a Nation mg Asia. He ought to Dra7p*J®lJ“ ^ awaken 

Bntam should not be expected to tin °=*^at Great 
It IS costing her too much ^ ^ longer 

at this moment if the l«te^‘ ® of CiLm 
Tincmg America that the m (m-T 

^a,.aiiig to thinw, viewed Sir tranas loung niatteroi pnnciple. For ** i^Ol if , 

husband of Lhasa Expedition fame, that after aU for pnnaple. as the abovaVn ? a stiMlp? 
the sacnGces we have made our whole position m author shows. John Bull al3f from .1“ 

Asia should now be in jeopardy" And India But while the Bntuh 
b^es into Eatmnahsm in spite of the so^iilled opportonism and are not ^ * 4 •’'’“’“Pie 


> helped to 

In Russia, therefore Great Bntam finds - 
natural enemy to the fruition of her ambitions 
imperialism of Ifil" 19” Russia s challenge to 
Britain stiffened the nationalistic demands m 
Egypt. Afgatiistan concluded a treaty of mntnal 
neutralitj and amity with Ka-Ssu (ISN) "It is 
maddening to think, viewed Sir Iranas Young 


. .. Amenca remains thangA 

As an example. Mr CloAe^-.^ 


ffiesf 
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Says CaptaiQ Noel I had four cameras 
to iDSure me aga nst the ever present possibility 
of having my vrork brought to an end \l one ot 
more of them should fall and break With them 
•went tnpods suppl es of film and plates and 
developing tanks a developing tent and other para 
pbemalia All th s equipment was packed m 
speciallv made steel cases 

During the first half of the journey from 
Darjeel ng the appicachea of Everest mules earned 
the ohoto„raphit, baggage Alter that we employed 
tbe^ak 



them to share what we ourselves felt then I 
should succeed in my task 

—The Literary Digest 


Man Was Never an Ape 

Tour ancestors were neither apes nor human 
beings says Prof Henrv Fairfield Oobora presi 
dent of the Amencan Museum of Natural History 
m hew York City and one of the world s foremost 
paleontologists in an address before the American 
Philosophical Society m Philadelphia a few weeks 
ago Professor O»bom expressed the belief that 
the foterunuers of modern men were dawn man 
who developed independently of the apes from 
some prehistonc animal not yet discovered 

According to Doctor Gregory the close simi 
lanty between the bodies and minds of modem 
apes and men is strong evidence that the direct 
ancestor of both was an ape This be recall® was 
the original idea of Darwin to which ha urges 



\\ here the JligUtv Mountain is feared 
and worshipped 

In the pictures I made it more than ever my 
task to convey as well as I could the fascioation 
of those pecluded lolty dtvmelv brautiiol mono 
tains of Tibet and the implacable maiesty of the 
supretne mounU a herself— a majestv that causes 
Iho in >si 8 of the Uoegbuk to worsb p her as a 
MCTiHi living crcatiiro and to namo her beautifolly 
boddess ot the World ^ot to add those im 
prcsEions to the thronitlo of events w nld be to 
leave the I rerest story half untold Above all 
it was my desire to convey a “sometlime that 
masc the sjo talor feel tlie immensity of this 
stiuveiv ol man aKsinst nature-make him feel 
that chmar wbidi wo ourselves reached among 
tvcrcsi a virum snow f elds Uhlint. to the last 
ouore ot our strecBtli a^aiiut I or power enatching 
an rc-cords U rt hurled back 
an vu Urictallo iroptrs&jon ot power Lcaitv 
ataidtur and the ins *nif cance of inaa 
« uld cuavey xh t foehn*, to where and so uuWa 


Above So-called Java ape-man of 50 J 000 years 
ago Right pre histono Pilldown man who hvetS 
in EnUand 

that scientific theory must return In recent years 
the most commonly accepted theory has been 
that men and apes both were descended from a 
common apelike ancestor 

Id support of bis dawn men Professor Osborn 
puts mans origin not thousands of years 
but sixteen million ' Both men and apes first 
appeared then he say s therefore man not 

have descended Irom ape ancestry Traces ot 
mans mysterious ancestor he suggests might 
reward a diligent search m Central Asia, where- 
ho believes the dawn men first sprang into 
beme 

Tha dawn man the fonnder ot the Mongou^ 
Negro and Caucasian races is deaciibcd by 
I rofc«sor Oaborn as ground living alert capable 
of tool making and living in the fairly open 
country of the h gh plateaus and plains of Asia 
The celebrated Neanderthal man a primitive race 
ofl-uropc Professor Oal om believes to bo a later 
offshoot that eventually died out. leaving no descen 
dantn. **P ihecanlhroi us erettus of Java, usually 
LOOS dered the carl Cat ot our nnccstors may , bo 
one of the last of theso NeandeithaJs he adds 
and therefore no d rect ku of ours New geoloki 
cal discoveries have shown much earlier the 
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P ltdown men of England perbaps lbs last of the 
dawn men 

Prof Oaboraa belief m da«vn men and laeir 
more mysterious ancestry is supported bj a recent 



discovery that apparently shows men existed at 
least four million years ago— long 
estimates of man 8 antnaity In a 
Professor Oslom discovered more than .JO* imsi 
lued bone implements “'f that estimated age 
fashioned by the hands of some pnmiave man 
from the bones of extinct animals 

—Popular ScttJKt 


Locomotne Burns Oil 


Lmuid coal a synthetic 
with the aid of hydrogen gas 


ml fuel obtained 
from the lowest 


grades of coal is used in a remarkable locomotive 
]u t completed in Geimany Piof Lomonosolf 
a Rn^sian eng peer des toed the new J20U horse 
power engine whichiunslya Deuel motor- a 
gasoline engine turn^ oil burner The photograph 
taken during the tnal trip near Berl n shows the 
cunous apparatus at the front with its enormous 
vent that serves as a radiator to tool the motor 
Enough fuel IS tamed in the engines anks for a 
1000-Dule inn As the locomotive is smokeless 
there are no anders to blow into passengers eyes 
—Popular ixitnce 


Novel Ear Lorgnette 



The back seat of a theatre or and fonum is brought 
wiihiD easy heariog distance ot the stage by 
this novel ear lorgnette, a novel sound 
amplher whiJi magnifies voices just 
aa opera glasses magnify faces 

— 77« Popular Science, 



ILft Clus&tc. World Cfttaa ti Ltfe 

The moving pctu e plavs shut us up in the 
dark Wo stumble into our places at any time 
lo the course the show and stumble oit when 
we have had enough What is lOst by these 
assaults OB tbe attention ? One hears it sad that 
the drama will find its salvation in returning to 
Its ancient stronghold nameli m the open. A 
return to the Creeks and the Romans would mean 
a new technique as modem theatrical programs 
would hardly lend themselves to the vast pro- 
scenium of ancient theateis flooded with sunlight 
hJsewhere in the classic uorld where Greek or 
Roman theaters lemain even iho m paitiai rums 
companies have revived the aoaent Uagedies and 
comedies byrituse in Sialj is favored with 





ttie Sbo of the looiw Sea 


i \ c ‘ 'r ■-=■■ 't* 

.:^..^y.r‘..:^-'■S'.s -4i- j fSitiv:’.?-. . a. 

Ital> also turns to Orook Drama 


Tw€Bty*five Ceatuiies alter Aescliylus 

If it be true, as it most certamly is, that niae 
ttmca out of tea the a&c eat tragedies and come~ 
dies even if staged uith the moat loriog care 
assume ao meritably academic rheloncal aad 
sclio’astic charactei,tha lastuute of Syracuse knows 
that it has at its disposal the iiio:»t extraordiaary 
means to eliminate from its spectacles the air of 
cold erudition and to bring us back to the spint 
of Ancient Hellas which it is said has sumved 
here to a greater extent than anywhere else in tlie 
world ” 

Hero one arrives as on a pilsriinaRe Hero 
one tan arcio for twenty four fortv eight, or more 
hours among the most celebrated rums of cltssical 
times Hero one can enjoy again the ssmo sk> 
the same sea, and the same countryside as of 
jore Here aro to be found again among the 
customs of the people almost the identical ntes 
and beliefs of thousands of iears ago Here {Inilly 
one can Rol the same theater substaoHally inti-t. 
m winch Lichylui stigoJ his pUjs. Tae location 
could not bn mure ideal 

On iho first evening in Mracuso was staged 
Einpiden iledca" or. the drama of 'he woman 
who slays her own children to avenge btrsclf 
upon her unfaithful hiuband— all sntiects which 
would provo mcpmp-iUble to the roa'.on or senti- 
irent of an amlionco which for irood or evil is 
Cbn.tu»-.n luaicoio »],<) kno»! Ih.t without Iho 
laical thenj IS no sin md who liioV«i nrvin ihe 
rjUttun, towcon Iho .uothtr ond Itw chtljS w.ul 
the e>C8 o| one who for two thougand ji Js lia- 
•Wen the Mother and the Child on i h o ^ f-lnd 
wo do nut mention the chefs dJuvrcT of 
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fraat e I amor of Ar stophanes compared to li ch 
the n ost sp nted talk of tha humorous w lew of 
our Rena ssanefi V>ecomes as the si eech of board ns 
schooJ s rJs) \V JJy n Jlj raank nd of to-<U7 
adm ta It 3 d ffereat Only a m nor J aojon^ s 
thanks to a c iltnral effort, can retnako for 
n some manner and for a short t me a Greek 
soul scotenoo the notes of i a set-ret, esseat at 
deatitj th pre-thr stian hu nan ty 

— / « Ltferary D geat 


After ffteea years of work th y ha o at last 
completed oae of the mo t remarkab e canals tta 
the world— t travels for more than five i Jes 
uadergrojod 

The subterranean tunnel ts s venty t o feet 
wde and co t sixty m 1 on dollars to bu Id It 
connects the coa t via the shaft under the mounta ns 
with Lake of Garre 

—Poi lar Science 


A Novel Way of Smuggling Opium 



An attempt to emu ede narcot cs b dden 
a a B b e 

—Tie L Urary I>gesi 


Canal mns through Five ISile Tunnel 

Mhen trench ensneers set out to connect the 
coast yoit of lilatae I es w tb the nlani c ty of 



Betre, about fifteen m les away ,by watervray 
hey found a seem nz y usuperabla obstacle m. 
the r Vkay— a biith ntervcninsr r a e of tnouatans. 


Hell Raising Missionaries 

IDss onanes have been ra s Q? hell for more 
than a pencra on says one of them du te frankly 
and they a e o-day at t e bottom of a sood deaf 
of tho d stu hancas n Ch na, the Phil pp nes Ind a, 



and South Afroa— the agtaton a^a nst the im 

B : a sm oi overn nen s of race and rel a on 
at t WM to be expected that theywoud rebel 
Ma nst ^ nes as they a e for po nts o t tha Rev 
]aai» 21 lA-d a Doty tCh ea„o) Jes s vas a 
r^oluoost and tweotv years ajjo G Ibert K 
Cheser on waned us that there was enou h 
“ the soc al teach n s of Jesus to blow 
a I «ofera etr to r. s Tl, m ss ona oa tool 
Jesus to Chna «svs Dr Lad a Method st 
ni onary n the L tg a. journal of tha rel a on 
of dem^acy bera n ts po ey and v eva under 
the caption ^\hatA^ethe UssonaresUp To? 
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“and lie {Cbr st) has destroyed the myth of white 
supenonty That la one trouble ]d China In spite 
of the bombast of some recent dispatches from 
newspaper correcpondents m Shanghai the day of 
the while man in China is done 

According to h m , , » 

Itany of the Universities in China and India 
have had, not old grandmothers with lace bonnets 
but red blooded liberals teaching sociology 
philosophy and rel gion These teachers have 
filled As a with new ideas 

If \\estem scienliBc civilization had been 
shaken to its foundations by tne new discovenes 
it i» no wonder that people whose lives were eov 
emed bv conceptions and customs of the middle 
a-es should be atsolutely turned upside down by 
thcsp modem teachmg« 

But ofcoirse in the end that will prove a 
lioomerang lor you cannot teach intelligent 
students to rriM ize one relinon without teaching 
them to criticize all religons. That is especially 
true to-day when we know so much about anthro- 
pology the development of 'oaety and the history 
of relunon All religion has developed evolved 
out of the childhood of the race In their heem 
niDgs all relis ons have much m common The 
m sb onanes d d not intend it, but when they 
rased hell wilh Baddhism they also raised hell 
with Chr stunity It was their avowed puroose 
to IreaV up Budahism and Mohammedanism They 
tned to lutiress their own otihodoxy while break 
iQg up the other mans orthodoxy It can* 
not be done 

The miSBionaiT has been marvelously success 
ful ID spreading doubt. He has raided doubts about 
mamage cw«.toni9 polygamy and polyandry tn 
China and Tibet. And of course monogamy id 
Amcnca comes in for its share of cnucism aod 
ooestiooiog He has raised doubts cooceroiog the 
ri(.htcousoess of the foortcen hour day aod the 
flvc-ccDt wage. He has questioDed the divine 
right of kings and of parliaments and presidents 
and of capitalists 


Under the leadership of a mis'sionary in 1922 
Dr Yard tells us the National Christian Council 
of China set up a threefold standard for indusliy 
one day of rest in seven no child labor adfr 
quate safeguard m factone's both as regards health 
aod safety devices That started the labor move- 
ment Capitalism was challenged 

A ^in m October 19‘’6 the National Christian 
Coonctl a body made up of both missionanes and 
Chinese passed a long resolution dealing with 
mternational relations One paragraph of wmeh 
read That the present treaties between China 
and foreign Powers should be revmed on a basis 
of freedom and equality That the missionaries 
dar^ to criticize the policies of their own govern 
ment is eiceedmgly dangerous 

Even worse than that as far back as 19.^ 
before there was much of any agitation on the 
matter of unequal treaties some missionanes m 
North China signed a resolution a part of which 
follows , . 

\ke therefore express our earnest desire that 
no form of military pressure, especially no foreign 
mihtarr force be exerted to protect us or our 
properly and that in the event of our capture 
by lawless pcrt»0D3 or our death at their bands no 
money be paid for on- release, no punitive expedi 
tions be sent out and no indemnity be exacted 
The missionary cannot of course, claim the 
credit for all the new and dangerous thoughts 
(hat have been brought into the heathen world. 
Businessmen industrialists philosophers teachers, 
have all plavwi their part. In China. John Dewey 
aod Bertrand Russell and the writings of Ibsen 
Tolstoy Darwin and a hundred others. Novels 
science history philosophy religion 

The East is awake ' Supersution is dying 
Ignorance is passing away Science is destroying 
poverty The White Penl' is leas dr^fuJ Don t 
you wish you were a missionary f ‘ 


— The Lxlerary Digest 


TESTIMONIES OF COMPETENT ENGLISHMEN AS TO THE 
IFITNESS OF INDIA FOE SELF-HDLE 

B\ THE REV DR J T SUNDERLAND 


III IS rather hamihauoa to have to print 
wuf cates like thpso contamed in Iho following 
arti ic. Hut as there i« a* present much anti 
iDdun I n5ri.am(U ly LcsliBhmcn and others, 
the icatimoaics ol jieifoDa who were not cnLaaed 
in any irctwgaula at thctimo when they expres ed 
til -so views Ikv considered valoabte by 

ualiasBcd i<cilo. Editor Jf it] ^ 

of the British Government 
that the people of India ate not cspablo 
of ruliog tLcmtclves Hai i; do not 
f/CsMt* the iDttlIcclual and moral qualities 


nwessary for carrying on the government 
of their own country, and therefore, require 
to bo ruled by Great Britain 

In answer to this claim, Iho following 
t^tiiaonials aro offered from eminent 
rngUshmen possessing largo knowledge of 
India, most of them officials long connected 
wjlh tho Indian govgrnnienL Mote than 
four times as many olher testimonies of like 
import, and little if any less weighty gather- 
ed withm the last ten years, ho before mo 
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authors of the Vedas of the Mahahharata and the 
Ramayana of the architects of the Taj 'Uh&J 
and of such soidiers and statesmen as Baber 
Hyder All and Runjeet Singh 

And yet. nine tenths of what has been 
written by the British about India is so expr»ased 
that we are made to believe the shameful falsehood 
that stable and civilized government m Hindustan 
began only with the rule of the Bntish ’ * 


Aui . Indians Racially Intfrior? 

The Hetropolitan (Church of England) 
Bishop of Calcutta m a sermon preached 
early in 19^1 is reported (m the Indian 
Mc’^oengcr of April 17 that year) as saying 
There are persons who conceive that to the 
white belongs in virtue of inherent supenonly 
the inalienable right to rule over races of darker 
color than themselves But facts are against tlieni 
Indians have achieved the highest distinction in 
the varied spheres of human acuvity and by 
their sac es have refuted the charge of racial 
infenonti Certain of tliose qualities which we 
tBntuhl at" apt to think rank highly may be less m 
evidence amen., them than among oirsehes but 
that IS merely to say that they are dilTerent from 
oil elve bit difference may exist alongside of 
pcifect c I nlitj T 

^110 LP Indians pb Classld auonq Interior 
on \MONC SoPLnior Peoples ? 

Air J \ Spender long Editor of the 
Gazette says in hts recent 
book The Chtinging East p 23 (1027) 

There is no Eaalern count-y which has so 
many talented men in so many walks of life as 
I ndia. Men like Tagore whose writings are read 
all through Furope and Amenca Sir } C Bose 
whose researches in plant physiology ate famous 
the world over and whose zeal and ongioality as 
a tc.achcr make an indescnbable impression on 
those ^ho see him at work with hts students 
Major B D Ba-sn the histonau of India Bhl.n 
<3opal Mukerji the author of My Brothers Fice 
—to name only a few out of scores— would be 
highly disboi^uis ed id any European country 
and most of them have followers and students 
arounl them who would do credit to any Western 
scat of IcaraiDc All of these should be respected 
and appreciated bi us Englishmen and Europeans 
as working on a plane of absolute equality with 
ouTselves 


f In ll 1 -. connection it may be of mlewst to 
some to knew Uiaf in his Enryclieal pnlhshed 
R«'‘JIolmeP8 the Pope decarcs 
that ibo bobef Hat the dark skinned races are 
inienor to the white is a m^fake. Ho aflirms 
that long esDcrience proies that the«e sIleAed 


In 1911 Air Spender went to India to 
attend the Great Delhi Darbar On his 
retaro, he published in his paper (January 
29, 1912) the following interesting statement 
of the high impression he had received from 
the Indian people 

India may impress one as poor or squalid as 
mediaeval but never for a moment can it strike 
him as a crude a barbarous country Evidenc^ 
meet him everywhere of art onginality and 
rednement He will see more beautiful faces m a 
mornings walk m an Indian lazaar tlan m any 
Suroiiean city and he will be charmed by the 
grace and courtesy of the common folk It may 
surprise Englishmen to hear it but inanv Indians 
seriously express the opinion that the Indian is 
mental y the snpenor of the white man 


Have Indians Intellectdat and Ltteriry 
Ability ? 

At the St Andrews dinner m Calcutta 
in December 1901 the English Vice 
chancellor of the Calcutta Uoiveroity «poke 
as follows of the Indian people, their in 
tellectual ability and their great literature 
llasteTpieces of thought and language were 
produced m this country at a time when pur 
ancestors as Englishmen were little better than 
savages and though the age of masterpieces 
may have gone by none of us who come into 
contact with educated natives of India to>dav can 
doubt that their intellectual power is worthy of 
their ancestry * 

Has India Great Men ? 

General Smuts, Premier of South Africa, 
in ao address delivered m Johannesburg 
August 26 1919 called attention to the fact 
that the civilization of India instead of being 
low as some snppise is high He said 

I do not look down on Indians I look up to 
them Two with whom I have rome into particular 
Iv close contact of late I.<ord Sinha and the 
Maharaja of Bikanir I regard as amonc the ai lest 
men I have ever known There have been Indians 
who have been amoun the greatest men in the 
history of the world There have been Indians 
who have been among the greatest eaders of the 
humaa mce whose shoes I am unworthy to untie 
Nor la there any oue else here to-ni_bt worthy to 
do th L 

On urging that commissions in the army 
high aa well as low, should be granted to 
Indians ovactly as to Englishmen, he was 
asked if he would like to serve under an 
Indian He replied at once Why not ^ 
1 would bo glad to serve under an able 
laaian 


• Indian Messtn^tr Deeenther 27 J002 
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Ari. boiiNS TBtinjrLL 

C'jl'Sa^V v\ FliaU'.hci?.® wli'j 

lired long m India and mixed latifflatelj 
■With aU cla-s^es and who waa extraoidmanly 
well (jaalified to judge, said, 

“1 have had before m» hundreds of rases in 
which 3 man’s rrooertv, liberty or life has depend- 
ed untm ins teUms a lie and he has lelnsed to 
fell iL’ ' 

Ake IndunS Honest ? 

Says Alfr‘'d Webb President of the 
Tenth Indian National Congress 

"In Madras in 1894 lcoavar>0d with a sewins 
machine a£r-»nt. who had travelled and done bnsmess 
over the irlobe His principal trade now was with 
Indian tailors and teamsters sellins machines to be 
paid for bv monthly anstalments I aaVed the 
proportion of hail debta in such busioeas lie 
said he had fo md them as hiah aa ten per cent 
in Cnsland How high in India ^ Bat one per 
ren» ’ and «u"h chiefly with Europeans 
Practically we have no debts with lodiao natives 
If It oomea that they cannot pay mstalacnts they 
will mva bact the wachines 

In oP'^n ernwde I bazaars or market places oo 
railway platfonns in India are money roaogers 
They sit at tables upon which are bears of coma 
of yanous daonminstions Could tnonev be thus 
exposed at Bimilar satheringa in Europe ' t 

Are lyptANs lIorM ’ 

At & meeting of the East India Asso- 
ciation held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel London in December, 1901 Sir Lepel 
Griffin, the President, is reported as paying 
the following tribute to Indian mor&iily 

'The Hindu creed is monotheistic and of very 
b eh elhical value and when I took tack on niv 
life in India and the thousands of goodfnendsl 
have left there among all classes of the native 
commnmty, when I remember those honorable 
indoslnoua orderly law abiding sober manly 
men I look over England and wonder whether 
there is anythmg m Christianity which can give a 
higher ethical creed than that which is now pro- 
fessed by the large majority of the neople of 
India. I do not see it in London society I lo not 
see It in the slums ot the Ei«t End I do not see 
It on the London Stock Exchang'' I think 
that the morality of India will compare very 
favorably with the morality of any country in 
IVestern Europe” 

AttG Indians TnosTwoimii? 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, long a dis- 
tinguished British official la India, pays 
the following striking tribute to the 

' Dull’s Cmlization lo Ancient India "Vol 11 
p 159 

t ‘The People of India,” p 51 
51—6 


iiastworthiaess of the many lodians filling 
responsible positions under his charge In a 
speech made when he was TEtiTing ftorn the 
office of rinance lleniber of tho Indian 
Goyemment, m 1913, he is reported as 
saying 

“I wish to piy a tribute to the Indians whom 
I know best. The Indian oIBcials high and low, 
of my JepartmenL through tho years ol my connip- 
tion with them, have proved themselves to be 
nnspanog of service and absolutely trustworthy 
When oe^ arose they have done ungrudgincl/ 
a ^ubte or triple amount of work. When their 
advice was sought they have given it fo me fully 
and frankly As for their trustworthiness, let me 
give an instance Three years a*o when it feu 
to my lot to impose new taxes it was imperative 
ibai iheir nature should remain secret until they 
were officially announced Everybody in the 
deputment hail to he entrusted with this secret 
Any one of these, from high officials to low paid 
compositors of the Government Press would have 
berome a millionaire by using that secret improper- 
ly But even under such tremendous temptauon 
not one betrayed his trust So well was the 
secret kept that a ship laden with silver m Bombay 
delayed unnecessarily its unloading for three uys 
and was consequently caught by the new tax 


Have Indians BEriNEJir-NT, Spirituil 
Invicqt and Brain Powwi ? 

Sir Michuel Sadler Vice Chancellor of 
tbe Leeds University England, and President 
of tbe Calcutta (India) University Commissioo, 
m a Lecture delivered in Leeds, in 
1$ reported as saying 

One cannot walk through the streets of any 
center of population in India without meeting face 
after face which is eloquent of thought, of fine 
freliog and of lusight into the profounder things 
of life lo a very true sense the people of India 
are nearer to Uie spiritual heart of itungs than we 
m EosUknd ace An for brain power there u that 
ID India which is comparable with the best m our 
own country ’ 


Ars Indians Coupetiat Educatohs ? 

After bis return from three mouths of 
ittndy of education and educational institu- 
tions m India dir Sidney Webb delirered 
an address before the Students' Union of 
the London School of Economics on “IVbat 
are we to do about India J” jg ju.g 
address (as reported in the London w««tiTr 
JndMi. of December 6, 1912), be said that 
among the many colleges he had visupA kq 
conld not avoid tbe conclusion that som» nf 
those which had, from the ouLet henn . 
tablished by Hindus, managed ht- 
and staffed by Hindus, without the 
vention or co-operatiou of any Ecro^A-v 
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were among’ the very best colleses that he 
had erer seen— ‘jlike for derohoo of the 
professors ability of the teaching staff 
success in examinations and what was most 
important of all in the development of 
intellect and character in the students He 
regretted to have to say that some of the 
Government colleges that he had seen which 
Were entirely managed by Englishmen and 
nearly wholly staffed by English professors 
Compared very badly indeed with the 
exclusively Hindu colleges m various res 
Pects and unfortunately often in the 
devotion and intellectual ability of the 
Professors He iHsfanced particolarly fbe 
building up of The Ferguson College at 
Poona solely by Indian scholars and it» 
great success the organization of so great 
and. pervading a movement as the Arya 
Samaj the continued growth and develop 
ment of the D A V College at Lohore 
wholly Indian and the successful working 
out of the quite novel educational ex 
perimeut of the Gorakula at Hardwar 


Does I\du Hold a Pl4Ce op Importance in 

THF Worlds Inteilectu 4I PnorpES* ? 

la an address delivered in lodta in 
March 19^6 Sir Basil Blackett a high 
official ID the British Indian Qoveroment, 
said 

fcdia long ana revolutionized mathemadcs and 
provided the We«t with the key to the most far 
reathinn of iU the mechanical instruments on 
which Its control of nature has been built when it 
nreaPoted to Europe through the medium of Arabic 
the dev cs of the cypher and the decimal notation 
upon wb ch all modern systems of anmeration 
nepend Even so India to-dav o*- to-morrow will 
I am confident revolutionize "Western doc nnes of 
progress hy demonstrating the insuffic ency and 
lack of finality of much cf the Wests present 
system of human values 


Does India Prodccf Great Men of Acwon 
A i WELL iS Great TniVEERS ? 


Sir "V alentine Chirol who is loath to 
give over praise to Indians says in India, 
hi3 latest book (19"’6) page G 


times in her history India has 

f «°'"u I}'® . most subtle 

intellects of wh ch the human race is capable and 
great racn of action as Avell as profound thinkers 


How Do Indians CojiCArE witii En usuars’ 

A 0 Hume who served jn India 
nearly forty years and who held many high 


office^ among them that of Secretary of the 
Governmeut, made the foUowiug statement 
before the Public Service Commis'ion 
Calcutta March 1 1887 

The fact is— and this is what I who claim to 
have had better opportunities for forming a correc 
opinion than most men now living deatre to ni^e 
there is no such radical difference between Indians 
and Britons as it generally flatters these latter to 
suppose If both laces be judged impartially and 
all pros and coos be fairly set down on both 
sides there la very little ground for givmg the 
preference to either If you compare the hghest 
and best of o ir Indians with the ordinary run ot 
the rabble in England theae latter seem little bet er 
than mookevs b“side grand men If you compare 
the pick^ Foglishmen we often get m India tramea 
and elevated by prolonged altruistic labors and 
sobered and strengthened by weghty responsibili 
ty iTiib the rabble of India the former shine out 
like gods among common mortals But if you 
fairly compare the best of both ^tbosa in ^ch 
class would exhibit excellencies and detects leas 
noticeable m the other and neither can as a whole 
bejusllv said to be better or worse than the 
other The whole misconception regaraing the 
People of India arises from the habit which 
Eoglishmen in India have acquired, of regydiog 
Only the blackest side of the Indian and the 
bnghtfst 6 de of the English character and from 
their theories as to the capacities of the two races 
being ba»ed on a consideration of the wo at speci 
mens ot the one and the best specimens of the 
other 

Are Esrii&HMEN Superior to Hinddo ® 

In his book The Expansion of England ” 
Professor J R Seeley denies that the 
English are superior to the people of India. 
He says 

We are not cleverer than the Hindu our 
minds are not richer or larger than his 


Aub Indians Lntellectoallt Equal to the 
Engi isu ? 


Speaking in London in May 1904 at the 
annual meeting of the Society for Proniotiog 
Chri&tiaa kuowledgo Lord George HamiltoD 
for some years Secretary for India was 
reported as saying that 


There were hundreds of millions of peroons 10 
mata whose civilization was much older than that 
of the EogUsh tnat they possessed a literature, 
architecture and philosophy of which anv country 
mght be proud and that at the present Ume there 
were other tens of mlhons vihoae intellectual 
caj^ty was fully equal if not superior to that 
“J .11 ^ndui the London 

weekij Junes 1904) 


In an ortide in the Nnieteenih Century 
and Ifler of February IJU Lord Motley 
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Secretaty of State for lodia, speaking of the 
tDost accoropJished and highly trained nabTe 
oOicial^ 10 India, declares them to be ‘As 
good in ev^ery way as the best of tbe men 
in Whitehall” 

Ari. Indiins CiranLE op Complting with 
Enolisrheln ? 

Sir Yaleotine Chirol says m his last book 
“India,” (p 10) 

' There is a rapidly increasing class of Indians, 
not a few of whom are highly gifted capable of 
mastenig the literature and, though more rarely 
the science of the West and qualified to compete 
with Englishmen in almost all the higher activities 
of modern life in the public services on the 
bench at the bar m the liberal professions in 
school and university teaching in literature and in 
the press and it more recently m commerco and 
industry and finance 

It IS ihis new class cd Indians who have 
assumed the politioal leadership of India and it is 
they who to-day dominate tbe new represeniative 
assemblies designed to acclimat re in an Indian 
atmosphere parliamenoirv institutions and pro- 
gressive forms of government presumed to be 
capahlft ol intiite a4i\yNttae.nt, tc the aevteet con 
ceptioas of democracy ” 

Elsewhere Sir Talentioe Chtrol says 

* Indian brains when given a fair chance are 
no whit infeiior to European biaios 

Are There Indus LtiOEns u Prison Who 

ARE E<jcal is CniniCTij? aad Cvltire 
TO Bniii«s JIeubars or Pirluiie.nt ? 

Id a speech made in tbe British Honse of 
CooimoDS daring the India Debate lo July 
1922, 3Ir Ben hpoor, one of Eoglaod’s best 
informed men aboat India, said 

At the present moment over 20 000 pobtical 
pnsoners are in jail m India. They inclnde men 
of high characlec, men whose character baa never 
been que’^tioned Th«‘y include men of profound 
culture— of a culture I submit, probably irreatly in 
excess of that of the average Ilembu of (bis 
Uouse of Commons ” 

Arl Indus Judges E^cal to Eaouss Jcogls 

Sir Ileary Cotton, in his boot, “New 
India,” Ip 140), says ibat the Lord CbancelloT, 
tbe Kail of belbome, testified as follows from 
hi° place ID Parliaoient 

' My lords, for «ome years I practised la 
Indian cases before the Judicial committee of 
the Pnvy Council and during those >ears there 
were few cas<s of am imrenal importance 
m which I was not concerned I had considerable 
opportunities of observing the manner m whuh, in 


mvd cases, the native judges did their duty, and 
I have no hesitation tn saying— and I know this 
was also (he opinion of the judges during that 
tune— that the judgments of the native judges bore 
most favourable comparison, as a general rule, 
wjth the judgments of the English judges I 
should be sorry to ssy anything in disparagement 
of ^Dthsh judges, who aa a class, are most anxious 
carefully to discharge their duty . but I repeat 
that I have no hesitation in saying that in every 
instance lu respect of integnty, of learning, of 
knowledge of tbe soundness and satisfactory 
eha'acler of the judgments arrived at, tbe native 
judgments were quite as good as those of English 
judges” 

Anb Indians Fit, Moralln and Imellec- 
TLALLV. to IIXA^AGC TKUI5 NaTIONAI AfFaIRS ? 

Ur Hodgson Pratt, long a prominent 
member of the Britisb-Indiau Civil Service 
answers these questions as follows (in Indian 
the London weekly. November 10, 1905) 

'As regards tbe possible qualities which have 
delayed *be admission of Indians to a larger share 
m the management of their national alfsirs it can- 
not be said tnat there is any evidence of moral or 
lUteUiictual unfi’ness ^Vhell posts of great respon- 
aibility requinne nualiUes of no mean occUr have 
been tilled by Indiaos whether in British or Native 
States (hey have evinced high capacity as well as 
Uustworthiness ” 

Have Indians the Qualities Necessarv fob 
Blunu ’ 

Mr 0 F Abbott, author of “Ihrougb 
India With the Prince of Wales,” answers 
•o the London Katxon of July, iOOS 

One often hears that the Indian lacks 
many of the qualities fox lUle upon which the 
boglishman piides himself Among these ijualibes 
are a high sense of duty impartiality inuorrupt- 
ibility independence of judgaieat and moral 
courage Now, 1 submit, so better test for the 
Possession of those qualities couid be devised 
than the placing of the Indian in a position 
Which demands the constant display of those 
qualities Sucdi a position he already occupies 
lu the lAw courts Every day the Indian Judge 
la called upon to pass sentence in a vaneiy 
pi cases calculated to teat hia sense of duty, 
013 impartialiiy. his integrity, his independence 
pi judgment and his moial courage Haw has 
he stood the test’ By the confession of every 
European «a Indu— including amusingly enough 
those who deny to the Indian the possession 
of. those vinu&j— the Indian judge is not a jot 
mfenor to hia Engluh colleague ’ 


Ake Indians Compatent for High Enacltivi 
Office ? 

Sir Henry Cotton, who served long in 
India, holding high tlhces there, and later 
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was a prominent Member of Parliament, says 
in bis book, is’ew India” (pp 141-142) 

The natives of India are assumed to be unfit 
to have charge of districts it is convenient to 
assume that alt Eeglisiimen are cool and wise m 
danger, while no natives are so. and that con- 
sequentlv only Englishmen and no Indians are 
competent to he trusted with independent chames 
Ry a process of the grossest self adnlation 
we pei iiade ourselves to believe that natives 
are onlv useful as raimstrial servants but 
tint 1 1 P work of a district, if it is to be done at 
ill d mands the supervision of an English officer 
Ti truth, however is that the Indians m of 
oir-.etticv mu^t be are the backbone of nut 
rtduimistratioQ The b irdea and heat of the du 
a p already borne by Indian subordinates and in 
the event las ocuisionallv must ha the case) of an 
inconinetent Eiropean b“ing in cha-ga of adistnct 
the whole of ilie work is done by his Indian 
deputies and clerks. ’ 


Is India Fit Fou Self Ruib? 

After hia return from India, ITeic Hirdie 
declared 

Jt ranncit be alleged that the Indian people 
ire unfit fir self government The many Nalive 
States which arc nilina themselves is a proof to 
the coiitrarv w hioli cannot be satosaid A great 
cdnivcd class exists m India which manages uni- 
versities and higher grade schools supplies the 
country with lawicrs professors newspaper 
eilitors and the heads of great business concerns 
\\ herever these men have an opportunity they 
rroro that whether as adinioistrators or as legis 
lators. they have capacity of a very high order.’ • 


ArE Indians Inferior to Enoiishmen 
AS \CTUAI LeUISLATORS ’ 


Dr V. H Rutherford, long a promineat 
Eugl'sh Labor Leader, and member of Parlia- 
ment. telU us in his last book. “Modern ladia 
Its Problems and Their Solution” (pp 82- 
84); that after attending debates (in 1926) in 
the lodian National Legislative Assembly 
and m several Provincial Legislatures, where 
Bntisb and Indian members were speaking 
and working side by side he “found a definite 
inferiority among the BogliNlimen as compared 
with the Indians ’ He declares 

Although I have a natural bias in favor of my 
own couDtrymen truth compels toe to '^tate that 
in tbcfle Ijegislative bodies the Indians far surpass 
thar Eoglish nvals in bnlliancv wit, logic, know- 
ledge. breadth of vision and ideals of states- 
manship” 

Asking the question, “What station in 
life would these men have occupied if they 
bad remained at home in England instead of 
coming to India ?” he answers 

“Not more than one or two ppp cent, would 
have iisen higher than a first class c erk lo a 
govemmeot office As a matter of fact, India is 
(TOvemed by first-class clerks from England, with a 
few lordlipgs thrown id as governors • Onr> truth 
stands out like a be-acoD light, namely that Indians 
are loftoi'ely better fitted to govern India than 
are their Eoglish overlords. In sheer intellectual 
ability aod parliameo'aty capacitr Indians outshine 
tbcir Dntisn adversaries.” 


In conclusion Such are a few of the 
evidences which ofTei themselves to all 
who care to know, of the high civilization 
of India , of the undeniablo intellectual, 
moral and practical qualities of the 
Indian people, — their general faithfulness, 
their trustworthiness, their honorable character, 
their ominent ability aod cfbciency in 
the discharge of the duties and respon- 
sibilitios placed upon them, not only private 
but in connection witli every kind uf official 
or government position which they have been 
periDiUtd to hold 

Of course, these festimonios do not mean 
fas nothing in this book means) any claim 
or oven dream that tlio Indian people are 
all angels What people in the world are •’ 
Nor dois an> thing said in those pages tiicaii 
that the> are all Platos or Bacons or GUd- 
stoncN. On the contrary, they rank all the 
wav from men very much nearer Oladstones 
and Bacons and Platos than raan> of us 
know, down to nion, women and children 
as lov and degraded a-, any found in our 
huropian or American slum-. 
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Rot, we submit, basing oar verdict od 
the above testimonies coming from competent 
Englishmen (and. as has been said, hundreds 
of other similar testimonies might easily be 
added), have we not a right to afBrm that 
in natural ability the lodian people as a 
whole are little, if any, inferior to the people 
of even Great Dntain, and that, if allowed 
the education, trainingand practical experience 


ID the management of their local and national 
affairs which every nation ought to have 
(but of which their British masters have 
cruelly deprived them), they would be able 
to maintain a government not unworthy to 
rank with that of Japan and the best govern- 
meots of Europe 

IThia article is a thipter from the Author’s 
Wrthcoming work. India s Case for freedom 
Editor if A) 


RICE OIJLTDRE IN ITALY 


Bt D ANaNDA RAO. B Sc 
DepuUj Dtrecior of AgncuUure, Madras 


I N a country like India where rice is not 
only the staple food crop of her people 
but one tbat has been forcentunes under 
cultivation, one would suppose that in its 
cultivatioo methods it has reached a high 
degree of excellence and in its yield it stands 
-second to none in the world 

Looking into statistics one Bods that 
India ranics highest in the area of rice it 
«row8 During the years 1^20 24 (average) 
she had to her credit 80.<i8d uOO acres and 
there is no country lo Asia whose acreage 
comes anywhere near it. Turning to Europe 
where rice is still grown more or less as a 
novelty, it is found that there are only five 
conntnes which grow it to any appreciable 
extent. Of these, Italy and Spam take the 
first two places The former country dunog 
the same period grew nearly 300000 acres 
of nee which is altogether an insignificant 
area when compared with that grown lo 
India Such being the case, it should be 
pardonable if either the cultivators m India 
or those who work in their interests miniimse 
ihe claims of other countries specially in 
Europe where rice occupies but a small area 
end who<:o people attach greater importance 
to other crops tlian it 

However India has a very diiTerent story 
to tell, a^ regards its yield per acre The 
average out turn for the area quoted above 
for the years 1920 24 comes to 47305017 
tons whereas in the case of Italy it is 
491.‘^68 tons lu other words, while the 
vield per acre in India is reckoned at 1310 
lb that of Italy it is 3,670 lb This is 


astonishingly high Apart from what one 
finds ID these statistics which reveal bare 
^cts in cold print, JXr Galletfi, a Madras 
Civilian himself an Italian drew pointed 

attention to the methods of culture and high 
yields obtained in Italy in bis very interest* 
ing articles published in the ‘Statesman" an 
or two ago While on a holiday tour 
in Europe last summer, I wao tempted to 
visit Italy with Ihe ezpre»s purpose of seeing 
for myself the conditions which render such 
high yields possible On the advice of the 
Intemational Institute of Agriculture at Rome 
I visited Vercelli, the chief centre of rice 
cultivation in Italy where there is an agn 
cultural experimental station of which 

Professor Novello Novelli is the head and to 
whose untiring energies and high intellect the 
present record yields are largely due 

Piedmont, the region in which 'Tercelli is 
situated is the most productive of all Other 
regions of importance are Lombardy, Emilia 
Veneto Toscana and Sicilia ' 

Professor Novelli spared uo pains in 
taking me himself to different farms, travell- 
ing long distances by car which enabled me 
to observe at firsthand the real condilion 
of the crops and the people who were 
responsible for their cultivation My visit 
synchronised with the harvest of rice I was 
thus able to see it to best advantage The 
region visited is situated m the valley of 
the Po and is thus fed by it and lU tribut 
aries In this region the most productive 
centres are Vercelli. Mortora. ^OTa^a Pavia. 
Milano, and Ciemona The area of rice 
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cultivation IS spreading gradually to the east 
as far as the sea where the Po empties 
itself Id the south however, there are no 
such irngalional facilities , the province 
of Lucca growing only a small quantity 
During the last year about 700 hectares were 
cultivated m the region of Paludi Pontina 
in which Rome is situated 

The spread of rice cultivation has seen 
many vici««itudes mainly due to economic 
<au es Taking the quinquennial periods 
from 18 0 till 1924 the following indicates 
the area under iice in hectares (one hectare 
IS equal to 24 acres) and the yieldb m 
quintals (one quintal is equal to 197 cwt) 


Year 

Hectares 

Quintals 

18i0 74 

232 b70 

4 810900 

1S7M Sd 

2018 0 

85^4900 

1890 94 

182 460 

3046 400 

1901 Oo 

175 305 

4 434 aOO 

1910 14 

144,998 

4 878 700 

1915 19 

138 618 

5218 300 

1920 24 

121408 

4 698800 

It IS obvious 

that while the 

area has 


during the last half a ceotuty decreased by 
60 per cent the average yield dunog the 
same period lias nearly doubled itself In 
other wordv, while the average yield per 
hectare during the quinqueoniucu 18(0 74 
was 20 It has risen to 38 quoitals during 
the quinquennium 1920 24 bach progress 
mubt be attributed to the methods of culture 
rather than to the inherent richness of the 
soil The river Po does not bring with it in 
its course any high fertilising materials 
llowing as it does through granite rocks 
The methods of culture m Italy are in 
many wavs similar to those one is accustom- 
ed to in ludia For example, one hods the 
method of sowing by hand still the common 
practice adopted there and it is said that 
about 80 per cent, of the total area is sowed by 
this method About 10 per cent is drilled 
by machines while another 10 per cent, is 
under transplantation In fact, this lost 
method came into vogue as late as 1912 
With regard to weeding, manual labour is 
employed even more largely than id India. 
It is astonishing to find that very large ex- 
penditure is incurred on weeding which is 
as will bo described later duo to tbe method 
of rotations adopted Women walk into the 
‘‘“d weed exactly as our women do 
and Irofcssor >ovelli brought to my oobco 
tlio amount of weed that was collected and 
thrown on the mam bunds tho remnants o! 


wfaicn could be seen even at tbe time of nay 
visit Transplantation is also done by manual 
labour but high cost of labour prevents this 
practice spreading rapidly Attempts are 
now being made to substitute machine'’, 
I also witnessed tbe harvest which was 
being done by means of the sickle very 
similar to our own, with but slight 
modifications But there are certain 
outstanding differences which it would 
be worth our while to consider here 

To one who is accustomed to rice culti 
vation in India, the most striking difference 
even to a casual observer is the way that 
fields are laid for irrigation purposes Small 
bunds are absent and at first sight the whole 
area looks like one vast field With tbe 
exception of large bunds carrying between 
them irrigation or drainage water there are 
practically no intervening bunds and one 
would see even 20 to 30 or even more 
acres without being interrupted by bunds 
which ooe so frequently sees lu our country 
Great trouble is taken to level tbe lands and 
a good deal of terracing is done wherever 
necessary In fact, several years of gradual 
levelling should be done before the laud is 
put under rice The relatively high labour 
cost at present precludes levelling to any 
large extent, so that a good deal of such 
work bad to be done in tbe prelimi 

nary stages. The smiling landscape that 
one now witnesses is not tbe work of 
today but is tbe outcome of hard 

and diligent work of former genera 

tions of farmers who levelled, drained and 
reclaimed land which at first sight was 
altogether unsuited for agncultoral purpose® 
Tbe tjnal lovelling of course is done as in 
India by means of levelling boards, only 
horses being substituted for oxen Another 
reason for this state of affairs is that water 
IS allowed to flow gently to the 
fields , flooding of fields as is 

done in India is altogether absent 
Apart from helping to dispense with innumer- 
able bunds it IS possible under such a 
practice to economise a good deal of water 
This problem highly interesting in itself is 
worth further consideration From tbe roam 
irrigation channels, small distributing 
channels are taken off about C yards apart 
through which water is gently let into the 
nco plots. There is thus no waste of water 
10 Its distnbution to cultivators. The 

qiiaotily of water require^ to mature tho 
rice crop baviug been previously worked 
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oat only the re<iuired quantitr is measored 
and giren to cultirators This distributioa 
of water la left entirely la the hands of the 
cultirators themselves. In 1853 an aaaocu 
tion called West Sesia association of cntti 
vators waa formed at Vercelli by the famous 
Cavoar which empowered the associations to 
distribute water to its rucmhars To day 
there are aumerens associations of that tind 
througbont the country The several nee 
zones are divided into districts or provinces 
and each sends its own requirements to the 
Central authoritv which is the association 
of cultivators These associations pay t^ 
Governroent a certavn sum for the use of 
water from April to the end of September 
The individual cultivators in their own turn 
pay to their associat ou a certain sum for 
its use It IS therefore to the interest of 
the cultivator himself to use the water with 
the greatest possible economy since the 
larger the saving the further use be can 
put it to The assrciation in its own turo 
exercises great economy in its distribution 
and sees that percolation and wastage are 
prevented wherever possible I bad the 
opportunity to visit Caual Cavour across 
the Tiver Seaia which is dug below it and 
which ta'bes water to Novara at one end and 
to Cbivasso at the other Although this 
canal la one of the largest there is now a 
net work of canals in the valley of tbe Po 
which js responsible for tbe greatly increased 
richness of tbe zone of Piedmont Irrigation 
canals are no doubt of recent date compared 
with our ancient systems 1 believe tbe 
irngational canal system was introduced 
only dnnog the fifteentb century and yet 
there is no doubt that Italy is far ahead of 
India with regard to the very large number of 
canal systems and the way water is utilised 
to the maximum advantage Hy information 
IS that the average consumption of water 
per hectare is about 3 litres per second for 
rice and ono litre for other crops like 
meadows ^c. 

Besides the canals owned by the Govern 
ment there are others which are the property 
of the cultivators them elve® who do not 
pay anything i&i the \i»e of water 

''uch proponetors through whose territories 
these canals run maintain them at their own 
cost Sach a system of oivnership of canals 
and the maintenance and distribution of 
water by tbe cultivators themselves is unique 
In a country like India where water at great 
espensa is harnessed and preserved the 


waste of water that is indulged in in the 
deltaic tracts of the country and though 
perhaps to a le^aer degree even in the areas 
under tank fed irrigation would be considered 
criminal from the standards which hold in 
Italy 

A very interesting point with regaid to 
imgatioa of tho rica is that the (lo v is not 
constant in India. On two occasions 
during the growth of the crop the fields are 
dried Twenty five days after sowing water 
IS drained for four or five days The 
beneficial effects of soil aeration and root 
peoetratioo are obvious at tins stage After 
thia water continues to flow through the 
fields till after tbe last weeding which may 
be second or third according to the wecdi 
ness of the fields Withhold ng water at 
this stage probably tends to arrest too much 
vegefative growth apart from aerating the 
soil Before water i» let m again artificial 
manores ore applied after which irrigation 
18 constant until a few days before harvest 
Daring tbe last few months water is main 
tamed constantly lu order also to keep the 
temperature of the soil uniform 

Certain permanent meadows called 
Marcita are kept op even daring winter by 
cooslant irrigation This constant flow of 
water keeps tbu soil under uniform tempera 
ture Thus while all cultivation is ordinarily 
at a stand still under irrigation it is 
pos»ibIe to maintain a steady supply of 
fodder for the cattle 

Another ouLstaodiog feature of Italian 
nee cultivation which is d ffereot to ours is 
the rotation of crops folio ved Rice year 
after year or as it is called nsaia stabile 
used to be the common method in its parly 
history This practice has given place now 
to systematic rotation of crops which claims 
to have increased the output of rice There 
IS no hard and fast role as to tbe crops 
introduced in any particular rotation but 
rotation as such is adopted alinoNt univer 
sally Around Vercelli it i» usual to taka 
one crop of a cereal like wheat or oats 
followed by one or two years of pasture 
after which 3 or 4 years come uuder rice 
la localitwa whet® c.tey soils predominate 
and where drainage facilities are lackint^ 
for example in Bologai and Montana there 
IS only one year of rice in the rotation 
Before tbe harvest of rice there is an 
interesting practice of soving rape, clover 
and other pulses which when grown are fed 
to cattle in spring This is then allowed to 
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grow again and turned into tbo soil as 
green niannre This is a practico similar in 
part to that current in parts of South India. 
Y'ar deltavc. tc5W.te under Uxn 

Krishna sunnhemp is gro vn after the harvest 
of nee but when cut it is stacked along 
with rice straw to be fed with it 

In the region of Vercelh for example 
rice occupies about Go percent of the total 
area the cereals about 15 percent and 
pasture about 30 percent In other regions 
rice mav occupy only 20 percent and other 
cereals 35 pasture about 30 and lodastrial 
c^ops like hemp would occupy about 15 
percent. The amount of the area under nco 
ID the rotation is dependent on soil suitabi 
lity or other economic factors Owing to 
pasture crops following rice m tho rotation 
the land becomes foul with grass weeds 
Consequently two and sometimes Ihrea 
weedings are given The first weeding is 
generally at the end of Kay ood the second 
\n June and tho third la July Tho cost of 
weeding during the first year runs up to 
about 1500 lire per hectare Ibis expendi 
turo 18 about '"5 percent of the total cost of 
cultivation but during succeeding years it 
is not so heavy 

Great strides have been made to the 
appl cation of artificial manures for agncul 
tural crops People having been for long 
accustomed to the use of s icb manures 
readily apply them to a paying crop like 
Tice Farmyard manure no doubt is the 
basal manure on which they depend up to 
200 qmnitaU per hectare being used Super 


very litllo straw but aband inco of grain 
To be„in with such seeds aro given preferably 
to small cultivators who aro likely to pay 
special attention and tho seed is distributed 
in succeeding years over largo areas Of 
tho several vanetitb tested Japaneso varieties 
seem to havo suited Italian conditions best 
and selections from these have been mado 
with tho result that today thcro are about 
Sb percent uf tho crop under the:>c 

There is nothing that impressed mo moro 
than tho advance mado in Italy in the 
employment of mechanical methods in the 
culUration of nco and in taking it to tbo 
market as a finished product For ploughing 
tractors aro largely employed one or more 
tractors being found in all farms of decent 
size Kiectncity plays a prominent part in 
the operation of thrashing Tho harvested 
nco is brought into tho farm yard on carts 
drawn by hor e but these are hauled up 
to thrashing mncbioes run by electricity 
About 30 qumtaU are thrashed per hour 
10 other words an acres produce is thrashed 
10 two hour« By tbo time nee harvest 
IS finished winter sets id and with it the 
process of drying the seed becomes difficult 
The early maturing varieties already referred 
to are got in in September when there is 
vet plenty of suoebine enabliog natural 
drying But in the majority of cases arti 
ficial diyiog IS to be depended on by means 
of dessicators heated by steam Three 
dryings are considered snfScient and about 
4*^0 quintals can be dried in this way m 
24 hours 


pho'ipbate ammonium sulphate Calcium 
Cyanamide and sulphate of potash aro the 
chief manures used the total cost under 
these running up to about bOO lire per 
hectare Tbe«e artificials are applied twice 
once ID coDjnnction with farmyard manure 
as an initial dose and later when tho crop 
IS three months old It is a note worthy fact 
that the attacks of mildew have been greatly 
controlled by rational cultivation and appli 
cation of pota'^siura sulphate 

Another matter which arrested my 
attention was the excellent umloTUUty the 
growing crops exhibited I have seen 
hundreds of acres of one variety of nee 
all growing uniformly to one height free 
from mixtures and bearing heavy earheads 
These were the progei y of selected seed 
issued to cultivators for seed purposes The 
particular variety I saw was the one 
selected for early maturity (precocious) with 


It IS usual ID India to sell rice in the 
market as paddy but the Italian cnltivator 
puts it IbrODgh the further process of hulling 
by machinery before it is sold He thus 
keeps the byproducts to himself for feeding 
his live stock and rice is straight away 
sent to the market for sale or export 

It IS therefore obvious what an important 
part machinery plays in the methods adopted 
both in cultivation of rice and in taking 
it to the market Reference has already 
been made to the transplanting machine 
whveh to mo tho last word on the ingenuity 
of the agricultural engineers of that country 
It IS extremely simple and yet ingeniously 
constructed It consists of a box of eight 
compartments into which seedlings are put 
and sufficient to plant about 150 metres 
The box is replenished at each end of the 
field One man does the whole operation 
There are t to sets of ploughs below one 
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'nchiod the other the first set for openiog 
lurrosvo and the second for corerin*; the 
ame Seedlings are dropped by means of 
tongs which picks up each seedling as it 
'Comes down the box at regular tnterrals 
and drtips it into the farrow opened by the 
first plough It IS said that an hectare is 
tran planted in 2V2 hours The defect at 
present lie» in the fact that the seedling 
do not drop down at regular mterrals and 
further trials are under progress With 
the high cost of labour it is bound to 
become a boon to the cultivators and trans 
plantation will naturally become more popular 
than at present 

During my Msit I had opportunites to 
«ee the economic condition of the farmers 
and peasantry I also eojo>ed the hospitalitr 
of some of them and wherever t went I 
^as impressed that farmers in that region 
are in afilnent circam^tances Without 
hesitation I would say that the farmers 
here compare very favourably with their 
compatriots in Britain although the latter 
•country la still the richest m Europe The 
landed proprietors in this region possess 
even four or five hnodred hectares of land 
under their managemeot bat from the m 
formation I could get I understaod that 
•about 800 hectares may be considered an 
•average holding of tbe well to do people 
They are all educated but it was eas> to 
recognise tbe farmer type among them 
that they had abnndance of worldly goods 
was evident everywhere Modern con 
'venicnces are available for all of them for 
example electricity is utili*ed not only for 
tbe machinery but also in tbeir homes 
Almost all nf them own motor cars radio 
machines with connections even to London 
were found m several houses In fact they 
appear to indulge in every manner of modern 
luxury Some proprietors living not far 
from large c ties have separate establish 
ments of the farms where they stay through 
out the cnitivation season and go back to 
tbeir city residences during tl e winter when 
work. 19 slack I'lot only is constant snper 
vision exercised by them but their inflneDce 
over the peasantry is felt to a remarkable 
degree It must however be stated that in 
Italy living is le^» expensive than in many 
parts of Furope I arge proprietors have 
•sub tenants under them to whom aro leased 
farms of various sizes according to their 
requirements or position Fveo these small 
peasants are by no means poor they enjoy 
55—7 


comforts m proportion to tbeir scale of hfa 
and I have it on authority that three 
hectares of land ire enough to keep them 
IQ reasonable comfort Insanitary conditions 
with disease taking constant toll in former 
days were attributed to rice cultivation but 
happily this state of things has been largely 
replaced by a healthy set of people whoso 
economic progress and trade prosperity are 
it a high level 

Turning to the labouring clisses it is 
found that emigration during agricultural 
seasons from poorer localities like Jlontana 
and Bologna takes place to more well to do 
regions like Verc'llt This is a feature quite 
m common with our own country People 
from dry laud districts go to wet land loca 
lilies during transplanting and harvest seasons 
Fven (he peasantry are comfortably housed 
Some of the houses are two stoned fitted 
with elecfrica) lighting and with all up to 
date sanitary comeniences A farmer whom 
I had the privilege to visit and who owns 
about 300 hectares of land has 35 families 
under him They have a school for fha 
children a reading room and a library for 
the eldere They all appeared extremely 
happy and conteoted and that they looked 
upoD their farmer with respect born of Jove 
and gratitude Pay neot both in kind and 
money is lo rogue Payment in Lnnd is 
preferred for two reasons at present the 
value of lira is constantly changing and 
Iberefore paymenl in kind is much more 
satisfactory Again the quantity of ner 
quisites that they receive is on the whole 
inore than their actual requirements so that 
they have an option to dispose of the extn 
quantity at market prices either to others or 
to the faraiers themselves who are wiUme 
to take th m back at tho rates prevail, 
Besides having houses provided for them 
they receive on an average about 9000 lire 
per annum which inoludes two oninlals 
.‘i™ »' "■keat Md 

eight quintals of maise per annum and 
alsn get Ve litre of milk per day 
person In actual money they receive nhci.i 
3 0ro to 4000 lire They arj alL perm,, "d 
to keep p gs Goats otten take the place of 
cows ,n many local tios-a practice prevalent 
even in rrance. Fjsh culture 18 an interest 
ing and paying sub industry grown out of 
nee nnlhvation Casual labourers work aboj 
8 hours a day and receive at tho rate of 36 
lire per man and 28 lire npr wo 
per day At the lime 
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130 lire were eqoiralent to one pound 
sterling 

Dairy farms pure and simple as found in 
Britain are rare except near the Alps 

where conditions are such that natnral 
meadows are available in abundance 

Mixed farms are therefore the rale 
that is the farmer not only has an 

arable farm to run but has also large herds 
of milking cows to which particular attention 
IS paid I saw several cowa of the Swiss 
type in excellent condition whose yields 
compare very favourably with onr best 

milking breeds Eight litres per day or 2 500 
litres per lactation is considered an average 
yield per cow Cattle msuraaca is very 
expensive and therefore horses alone are 
insured 


Such conditions cannot be considerei to 
be prevailing all through Italy Wet land 
cultivators in the oast ire not so well off as 
those to be found in the region of Piedmont 
or Lombardy From wl at I have seeu I am 
impressed that rice cultivation here has 
brought much prosperity to the people lod 
when compared with similar cultivators in 
India they are very raucli better off both m 
their social and economic welfare 

It 18 one thing to know what Italy is 
doing in its agricultural practices and quite 
another to be able to introduce these bodily 
into India It is neither poss ble nor desir 
able to put into practice all that is being 
done m Italj with regard to nee cult ire 
1 do not think that time is ripe for intro 
ducing anythin^ in the shape of agricultural 
machinery as practised there Firstly labour 
IS not dear enough to make it worth while 
to introduce tractors or even transplanting 
machines, nor s there capital enough to 
launch into the purchase of expensive 
thrashers We have plenty of sunshine at 
the harvest time to be independent of arti 
ticial desiccators The only point in this 
connection that might be done to the 
advantage of the cultivator in India is to 
dehver nee as a finished product instead of 
as paddy IluUing machines and nco 
lactones have covered our country like 
mushroom growths but unfortunately these 
are run not by the growers but by others 
Co operative hulling is suggested as the 
h^oldin„3 of individual cultivators are small 

learn® that WO CIO 

if V™ ^ ^ Economy in the distribulion 
iu **. ““ improvement to which 
1 would attach paramount importance It has 


been established beyond doubt that lu Italy 
to obtam bumper crops there need not be a 
constant flow of two or three inchea of water 
throughout the growing season of 5 or & 
months I saw excellent crops which were 
esiimated at 60 65 and even 70 quintals per 
hectare I underatand that there are crops 
which produce even 80 quintals per hectare 
but 50 quintals may be taken to be a very 
safe average This showa that with much 
less water than we are accustomed to in India, 
equally good if not better crops are being 
obtained there Making due allowance for 
toe climatic differences which are perhaps 
more favourable m Italy I think stepa should 
be taken to see how far the present irrigation 
supply can be extended to other areas 

I am of opinion that research in this- 
directioD is absolntely essential d.ttention 
may with advantage be directed to the study 
of the>6 problems both under canals and 
tanks and seen by experiment how far water 
can be economised without detument to 
the present yields These have to be solved 
on Government farms m the firat instance 
aud when this is successfully done it should 
not be difficult to demonstrate to the ryots 
at large like other deuonstrations Space- 
does not permit me nor does it he within 
the scope of this article to suggest details 
ot such researches I strongly feel that 
there is no problem in the improvement of 
Indian agriculture that is more vitally 
important than to see how much further the 
present water supply can be utilised than 
at present One is constantly reminded 


of the raanv occasions when water is 
simply wasted while at others there is- 

such scarcity of it Tet there is no gam 
saying the fact that information on the sub 
]ect IS scanty I can only indicate here the 
magnitude and urgency of the problem 
Secondly it is worth our while to con 
sider how far rotations which are being 
followed in Italy could bo applied with 
advantage to our methods None would 
deny t^’e fact that systematic rotation is one 
ot the potent means by which a system of 
cultivation of any country is improved Ik 
goes wiUiout sajmg that with rice following 
rice very good results are being obtained in 
India. But if it were possible to intorspersi^ 
other crops with nco in a dofioito number 
of years and produce equally good crops if 
not better than at present, cultivators would 
be more than thankful for luforraation m 
this direction especially if more fodder for 
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caHle IS also brought iuto the bargain. It 
has been possible for the Italian cDltivator 
■to grow pa'-tute crops m rotation with rice 
It may be argued that in India it is not 
easy to obtain a pasture crop within one or 
two years Here again there is opporlnnity 
for the Botanist and the ^giicullurist to 
inrestigate what kind of gra<'Ses conld be 
grown suthciently, quickly and in sufficient 
•quantity to make it worth while for the 
cultivators to adopt If certain grasses 
could be established within a year and these 
produce, ’‘ay two tons per acre, (be only 
problem that would then have to be solved 
IS whether the returns obtained dunn®, say 
a period of 5 years of rice in succession 
^e more or less than tho<^e obtained by 
having two years of grass and three years 
of nee As a matter of fact there are in 
■vogue several rotations in nee. It only 
reqnirea that these are adapted to loc^ 
conditions and attempts made to see bow 
far the fodder problem conld be solved 
In certain deltaio tracts where indifferent 
second crops are the rule it may be worth 
while to replace such by fodder crops Under 
well iriigatioD nee is grown in rotation with 
other cereals and industrial crop^ It is desirable 
to stndy whether such a practice conld be 
extended to wet lands The cultirator when 
left to himself would ccrtaioly prefer to 
receive abundance of water and do tbe easy 
coltivatioD which rice entails but any Ibiog 
instructive can be suggested to him only 
after it has been proved by experiment that 
a fodder can be successfully grown in rice 
■fields and that by growing it once in three 
or four years in rotation not only is (be total 
average oat*tnni of rice not decreased but 
more fodder is predneed daring that period 
than be has been able to buy following fais 
usual practice 

An appreciable amount of progress id 
nee cultivation could be traced bo tbe 
systematic maaTjnvg that farmers in Italy 
follow They are in tbe first instance more 
enlightened than our farmers Tbey can 
understand at least to a certain extent 
the theory as applied to artificial maniinog 
and it does not therefore require very mucb 
elToit to put into practice what be or his 
neighbour has learnt in tbe class room 
Again, be has the money to «pcDd liberally 
on caannriDg , on the other hand, we are 
up against an uneducated clientele which is 
poor at the same time It has been (ho 
practice of tbe Government depaitments to 


suggest to cultivators such manures as are 
within their reach Efforts have been made 
by tbciB to put before commercial firms tbe 
desirability to bring down the prices of 
artificial maoiire« Until tbe prices are 
reduced the cultivators will not boy them 
Utle«s the cultivators buy in large quan- 
tities it will not be wortn while for the 
firms to bring the prices down We are 
thus ID an impasse More concerted effort in 
demonstration and propaganda seem to be 
necessary to make it evident to cultivators 
(hat It (foes pay to use artificials more freely 
lhan they are at present inclined to, but 
(here ate already signs in the horizon that 
well to do farmeis are becoming alive to the 
urgency of this problem because on the one 
band, ihere is insufficiency of cattle manure 
and on the other that which is available is 
of a poor quality The commercial firms 
due to (be competition ore, I believe, 
beginning to reduce the prices. This is 
certainly a bright augury for tbe future 

In an educated community it is an easy 
mattes for an expert to spsc&d tlm result ot 
bis researches It is therefore possible in 
Italy to leave good seed evolved from strains 
in tbe bands of cnltivators themselves who 
not only take good care to see that tbey are 
not mixed but also help very largely in 
their distribution to others Such things 
woold be possible also in onr country if 
edocatioo to adults is imparted more widely 
than at present, for example, visual instroc- 
tioo by means of talks with the aid of 
lantern slides or cinema shows, would 
improve tbe situation It is obvious that the 
greatest obstacle to agricultural progress 
has beeo the illiteracy of the farmers and 
tbe sooner that such education spreads 
among (hem the quicker will be the pace 
of the progress of agricultural improvement 
Professor Corelli speaking somewhere 
on (he insanitary conditions which prevailed 
ID former days la nee groiving tracts 
attributes it not so much to tbe growing of 
nee itself, but to “intellectual poverty which 
IS the sister and hand maid to rural poverty”. 

If this could be said of Italy, what conld 
not be said of India ? 

One last word . Tbe standard of living 
of the labourer in the nee tracts in Italy is 
high while that of his Indian compatriot is 
low It IS not surprising tberefoie that the 
latter is inefficient It, however, steps are 
taken to feed, house and clothe him and 
treat him belter it is likely that be would 
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ot mystical charm One of the most deliKhtful 
numbers ever given id Atlonfa certainly llie 
most colorful and mlerestiDB pregramme o! its 
present season 

Ragim Devi is not only an accomplished 
singer and dancer, but ‘•he al'o plajs the 
‘Sitar and Tambura” exquisitely The masic 


lovers of the west are grateful to Ragini for 
her work of introducing and popularising 
something so beautiful of the lifo of Orient , 
and the people of India may nell bo proud 
of her nchievement and devotion to her 
mission 


TBE SOKGS OF KADBA 

B\ SAROJIM NAIDD 
I AT DLSK 

Krishna Miiiaii roy ladnnt Lotcr 

Cometh 0 comiadcs, haste 

Bring Vermeil and peifumes my limbs to cotoi, 

Saffron and saudal-paslo . 

Bring shiiimg gaiincnts for m> ndorning. 

Blue of the dusk and rose of the inoining, 

Gold of the ftamnig noon , ' 

One mo a breast band of gems that shimmei 
Making the lamps of the stars grou dimmer 
Giidle and fillet of pearls whose glimmer 
Shameth tho Shrawan moon 


Kiishna Murari my radiant Lover 

Cometh. 0 sisters, spread 

Bud and ripe blossom his couch to covei, 

Silver and coral red , 

illi garlands of green boughs tho doorwa}3 daikeii*** 
Is that lus flute call sisteis hearken 
Wli) hineih he so long^ 

Like pipul l eaxo ’d oth my shy heait shl^el, 

Like iipplmg ^\a\es do my lamt limbs qm^el 
Softly, 0 Jaiiuina love's sucet ruei, 

Sing thou oui bridal song. 


II AT DAWN 

All night m\ heart its louelj vigil kept 
Listening foi thee, 0 Lo\e, all mglit I uept 
Where \\eiit ihy enant footsteps uaiideriiig 
Sweet Ghana«iUjam, niy king ’ ’ 
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bndal ^ella are Ann,; upon the lioor 
Mj bndil narhuJi dwop aicos^ the (loor> 

The liudi, ihit ou mr bed their fngnnce -jpilt 
Gnef scattered w me and wilL 

0 Fkite-pUycr, how dost tho\ tire 
Of thme o«n ghdne'-s and tlime onn dt'iie ' 
Coiildsl tliou Dot find upon my yearning brea't 
Thy rapture and ibv rest'-* 

Whose are the fingers that hLe amoroiiN floik'' 
Boam tlie anihro>ial Ihiikeb of thv locks •' 

\h ’ nbosc the lip' that smite uitli suJleii drouth 
The garden of ra> moutir*' 

U hat shall it profit to renle or h «e 
Thy fickicaesc her beaur\ or my file 
Or slnve to tear wuli h ack and secret art 
Tluoe imaje from beirt " 

ithout tlir loviluipss me life is dead 
Lo\e like a hmp with golden oils unfid 
Come back come back from lliv wild wanlenog 
Mfcet Gliaui'hvam mv king’ 


ZiGHLCL PASBA 

Br Pror DIWAN CHAND sHARHA il A 


P OLITICAL workers have been divided into 
Ibree classes agitators, politician^, and 
stateameo- According to soms agitators 
come in fha scate, /fterr orJ/rre? 

are sometimes questionable and their methods 
not aitvaxs legitimate. igiUtors love to 
dislnrb the waters and to exploit mass pre- 
judices and they are, therefore said to be 
men who talk tidl. and make ma h noise, bat 
achieve nothm: sab^tantiaL Politicians come 
a little higher in the scale than agitators 
(n might be lemembeied that, according to 
Lloyd George, a politician is a rarer being 
than a statesman) Bat even politicians are 
men of the moment. Their eye ts always on 
the immediate present, and they do what is 


a efnl and opportune for the time being- 
only It IN th“refore. urged that they some^ 
tiin“s saenfi-a tie fataca to the present, that 
tier Cjj c/tea sad hare no 5sed 

pnnciptes. Satesm^Q are the highest being 
amongst the political workers. They build 
ap Ibeir nation without iguonug the past or 
the future. 

Zighlnl Pasha was called a statesman by 
some, a politician by others, and an agitator 
by many \ man of tongue of gold, of pen, 
of fire and of an eye bright as the starN he 
was thought to be an anU British propagand 
isl, and a kindler of mass prejudices by his 
enemies Some charged him with inconsis- 
tencies idso, inconsistencies which chequer 
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yield a better return. There is abundant labour i* employed It is worth wbi’e 
•^^cope for research wUh a new to incieasicg doto;; it for is uot the stuJf of man the 
his efficiency in all farms where permanent worthiest of all 


HLNDU ilUSIO AND DANCING IN AMERICA 

{,ichHi€» tnt of Ragim Dcn) 

Bt TARAKVATH das 


I NDlAb contribution to the cultural life 
of the wuild Is inimen'e In religion philo* 
ophy the po<!itire ‘Sciences, the intlaence 
of Hindu thoiight has been permanent , and 
todav this fact is universally recosni'cd. 



Hindu influonce in the tine arls—architccture,- 
painling music etc. — is no less «.ign)hcaat, 
although less recogni cd by the people of 
the wcsL 

In the west, lu the Seld of mu ic aniT 
danctog^ a non era hss come. On the one 
baud, a large number of restless people are 
^eehmg for a new road to sewet sen ation or 
«ecsaali«m, are exhibiting an unrestrained 
cr«ze for so>caUed new music known 
"aazz , on the other band, acme «e>ioue 
«lQdeoU of music and dancing find m ^todu 
music and dances new mspjTaUoa, not ensual 
which Stirs ones soul and leads to sublime 
ecstasy 

Tbe music of the future will embody ner' 
ideas of harmony and melody— finer notes,- 
intricate and subtle variations and im 
provi'-atiocs which will exemplify the beauty 
of “Kagas ’ of Hindu musia Spiritual 
cooimoaion through mu^^ic, enchanting ii/e^ 
through music, soothing nerves and creating 
baimony and poi'e m everyday life through 
music, depicting deepest emotions of hfe, 
are a few phases of Hindu music, the divine 
aiA 

In all ages and among all peoples dancing: 
has played a ‘significant part in the finer as- 
welt as coar'er 'jpheres of life Religious 
dances folk dances with all simplicity often 
give cleszer interpretation of tbe mode of 
Ufe cf a people than written volnme* Hindu 
dancing in its varied phases is now attracting 
attention of many, who seek charm and 
beauty of human movements and expressions. 
Some time ago, Mme. huth St. Dcnai» 
introduced a few postures of Hindu dancing 
m her programme, andilme Pavlowa lately 
in ballet pioductiODS incorporated sometfaino' 
of Hindu dancing However, Ragini Devi is 
the fir<t one, so far as my knowledge goe 
who has pie'cnted a comprehensive programme 
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pM for rel^rch tZ a t f f ""‘h 

kis efBcienoy in all farms niiero permanent worHiniE oYJl 


HINDU MUSIC AND DANCING IN AMElilOl 

of naQim Dci) 

B' MRS TVRAlvMln DAS 


today this h??^'r^„^rsa1^rnS'„.^4' 



iiDO arts— arciiitecturcr 
JuhoS etc-,, no Jus SltOltlCAQt 

tbo nfst * ^ecOaOibcd by tJia people oi 

daDc?D^S Urn/' 

baud a lar^A 

seeLioc tcJ'^ oumber of restless people aie 
sSS/m “ to •’o«u seosation or 

S ioT ““ uureslrained 

Jazz on^ ^1 *‘00'^° ^ 

studenia nf J ® *’“cd some se ions 

music mdSY n?"^ 'tooo'og Sod in Hindu 
Winch shre ot» jQspjratioD out sensual 

ecstasy and leads to sublime 

■dca?'of"bOTnmv‘'‘“ embody nmv 

‘Dtncate melody— finer notes^ 

ProSions ll '■■‘tmliMS and im 

of RagL of ' ^,‘B otompllfy Um beaoly 
conimoniL tlirSLl,*^‘“'^“ Spiritual 

through muisin cf^u enchanting hfe^ 

barnioDj and „ ®°“thioe nerves and creatiD& 
“«s,c depfcC life through 

are a few Ef ^ deepest emotions of lifOr 
art " of Hindu music the divine 

ha8*Sajed*a®\f“^R““'^“& peoples dancing: 

well as coar«;p/°'®u““^ the finer as 

dancer folk^dan of hfe Religious 

8«^e Clewer simplicity often 

hfe of a °f ^he mode of 

dancing m i,? A volumes Hindu 

attention' IS now attracting 
beauty of bnmn,!°^ charm and 

®®me timo » ^ movements and expressions 
introduced » f hutb St Dennis 

>“ her proeramm^ Postures of Hindu dancing 
1“ ballet p^odS.rA Pavlowa lately 

°f Hindu daE o Incorporated something 
the first one so® r ^ewever Ragini Devi is 
who has piesenfPd . knowledge goe». 

lea a comprehensive programme 
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bridal \ eil& ire llimj upon tho lloor 
AIj bridal "arlinds droop icrosb tiio door, 

Tlie btidb that on ni} bed tbcir fngraiico spilt 
Gncr scattered wane and wilt 

0 Flute phjer, bow swiftly dost thou tire 
Of thine own gladness and tliino own desiie ' 
Coiildst thou not find upon ray )carmng breast 
Tlij rapture and thy rest ■' 

Whoso are tlio fingers that liU araoroiih Hocks 
Roam the ambrosial thickets of tlij locks ’ 

Ah ' whoso the lips that smito witli sudden drouth 
Tlie garden of inj mouth ■' 

NS hat shall \X profit to ro\ilc or Into 
Tliy fickleness hei beautv or my fate 
Or strive to tear with black and secret ait 
TInne imago fioni ui) heart ^ 

W itliout tlij [o\clmes3 rat life is dead 
Love like a lamp witli golden ods unfed 
Como back come back Irom thy wild wandering 
Sweet Ghaiibli>ara my bug' 


ZAGHLUL PASHA 

Bt Pror DIWAN CHAND SHARilA l£ A 


P OLITICAL wotkera have been divided into 
three classes agitators politiciaQS and 
statesmen. According to some agitators 
come last in the scale, because their motirea 
are sometimes questionable and their methods 
not alcvays legitimate Agitators love to 
distnrb the waters and to exploit mass pre- 
judices and they are theretore said to be 
men who talk tall, and make mu''b noise, bnt 
achieve nothiug snh tantial Politicians come 
a little higher in the scale than agitators 
(it might be remembered that, according to 
Lloyd George a politician is a rarer being 
than a statesman) Bat even politicians are 
men of the moment Tbeir eye is always on 
the immediate present, and they do what is 


nsefvil and opportune for the time being 
only U IS therefore urged that they some 
times saenhee the future to the present, that 
they change too often and have no fixed 
pnnciplei Statesmen are the highest being 
amongst the political workers They bnild 
np their nattou without ignoring the past or 
the fnture. 

Zighiol Pasha was called a statesman by 
some a politician by ethers, and an agitator 
by many A man of tongue of gold of pen, 
of fire and of an eye bright as the stars he 
was thought to be an auti British propagand 
is^ and a kindier of mass prejudices by bis 
enemies Some charged him with inconsis- 
tencies also inconsistencies which cheqner 
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olmjstical charm One of the most delditful 
numbers eser gi%eQ m At!on<a certainly tie 
most colorful and inlereslJDB picRrainme of Us 
present season 


Ragim Den is cot only an jccorophslied 
singer and dancer but the also plays Iho 
■‘Sitar and Tambuia exquisitely Iho musio 


lovers of tho west aro grateful to Ragiai for 
btr woib of introducing aud popularising 
EoiucthiDg so beautiful of the lifo of Orient 
and tho people ol India may well bo proud 
of I er achievement and devotion to her 
missioD 


'IBE SOEGS OE EADBA 

B\ SAROJIM NAlDU 
I AT DLaK 

Knslnn Mumi m> ndnnt Loser 

Comotli 0 connidcs, haste 

Bung vermeil mu) peifumcs no limbs lo cotcj 

Sallrou and sandal pasto 

Bring sliming giimcnts lor iin qdorumg, 

Blue of the dusk and rose of tho morning 
Gold of tho Ihiuiiu noon 
Gno mo a breast oand ol gems lint shiminoi 
Making tho hmps of tho sms giow dimiucu 
Giidlo aud fillet of pearls ulioso gliiimicr 
Slnmelh tho Sbt^wan moon 


Krishna Muraii niy radiant Loter 

Cometh 0 sisters, spiead 

Bud and npo blossom his couch to co\ei, 

Sihei and coni red 

With garlands of green boughs tho dooruays daiken*** 
Is that Ills ilute call sisters heirken 
Wli> taineth he so long ^ 

Lite Pinul I cavej doth luv shv heaitslmci, 

Like iipplmfwves do my iamt limbs (lunei 
Softl) OJanmna loyos s^eet mer 
Sing thou oui bndal song 


II AT DA\\N 

^11 night iiiv heait its loneh vigil kept 
Iistemiiefoi lliee OLovo all night I uopt 
Where went thy enant footsteps wandering 
Sweet Ghauashjam, my king ’ 
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the British Government if that could prore 
froitfa}, boycotting it if that could make it 
climb down, accepting offices i! by that he 
could ensure the progress of bis county, 
and foTiniDg coalition with other parties if 
that could bring about peace m Egypt 

All this be achieved by the power of his 
personality and the force of bis propaganda 
He was a fellah, born o! the soil, and ne could 
read the Egyptians, it is said, like a book His 
schooling ID the village school, his edncation 
at the Elazbar University, bis experience 
as a Government servant, his editorship of 
an official journal, bis practice at the bar , 
all these things stood him in good stead as 
a leader of his countrymen He knew bis 
people well, and was as a nerve over which 
crept the nnfelt oppressions of his country- 
men Thus he possessed an intimate 
knowledge of and an nobonaded sympathy 
for his people He had also vitality that 
could witbstaud the strain of political life 
It IS said that he had great energy and 
alertness, and was a man of action, through 
and through lo addition to hi$ vitality be 
possessed great gifts as a writer and speaker 
His wntiogs were always inspinog. and 
roused in the hearts of the people of Egypt 
a bnrniDg love of freed'im But die shone 
more as a speaker In debates none could be 
bis equal, for be argued not only bis own 
case but smashed also the arguments of his 
opponents He possessed the great gifts of 
repartee and hamonr also, and these he 


turned to the best advantige always in 
debates He was however, incomparable on 
the platform He could sway the multitude 
and kindle lu all hearts the slumbering fires 
of patriotism Above all. he was to the 
Egyptians the soul of natiouahsm, the focus 
of their national aspirations and the receiving 
centre of all their tales of oppression lie 
summed up for them in his person what 
Egyptian nationalism was 

But he did not rely solely on his 
personality to achieve his objects , he made 
use of a very extensive propaganda also for 
attaining freedom for his country His own 
powers of writing and speaking were greatly 
helpful to him in this respect Bat, above all, 
be relied upon the yonth of bis country to 
fulfil his national aspirations. His party bad its 
branch organisation m every town and 
village of Egypt and whatever be felt and 
thought himself be made hts entire country- 
men fell and think likewise 

Such was Zaghlul Pasha, a man endowed 
With courage as well as judgment, with 
sympathy as well as imagination— a mao 

who devoted all his good gifts to the service 
of hts coDDtry It was on account of this 
(bat he was called the Docrowned Ling of 
his country Indian politicians may well 
take a lesson from him Like him they 
should try to achieve their object by 
legitimate means, without pmaing themselves 
to any bard and fast political dogmas 


LATEST ON HINDU CITIZENSHIP 

Bi SODHINDBA BOSE 


T he moit recent development in the strenu- 
ous fight for Indian citizenship in the 
United States is that the Washiogton 
government has consented to validate citizen- 
ship of ludians naturalized before 1923 All 
legal proceedings, which have been started 
about five years ago to revoke their citizen- 
ship papers, have now beeu suspended This 
action will enable some sixty odd Indians 
(generally referred to in the United States 
as Hindus) to maintain their legal status as 
D6-8 


full fledged American citizens with all the 
rights of any other citizens 

It IS to bo noted that the United States 
government did not concede the Cancasian 
ongiu of the Indian people They ate not 
therefore entitled, like the natives of Europe, 
to American citizenship. The present ruling 
on behalf of sixty Indians, including the 
writer, establishes no precedent at all for 
other Indians to become citizens of the 
United States India is still within the 
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the career of e-ery pohticiao For ms mce, 
it was said that up to 1913 ho was the 
opponent of the ex Khedive but as soon as 
the relations betiveen Lord Kichener and the 
Khedne became strained he took up the 
cause of the Khedive and succeeded m 
wrecking the Assembly Similarly he 
supported the sale of the Suez Canal shares 
to England and the seperation of Sudan and 
these two facts were always exploited by 
his enemies against him According to others, 
7aghlul Pasha was a statesman who wished 
to build up the fabric of Egyptian indepen 
dence on whatever foundations the Egyptians 
had already laid 

It IS needless to quarrel with people lo 
determining whether Zaghlul Pasha was an 
agitator a politician or a statesman One 
thing is however certain that he was a great 
patriot who wanted complete independence 
for Egypt, and who suffered heavily on 
account of bis flaming patriotism But. be 
it remembered, that no suffering of criticism 
could shake lus determination to make Egypt 
free His enemies questioned his motives 
and hi8 methods, they called him a turn coat 
and a demagogue without constructive ability, 
hot these taunts could not make him change his 
course There was a tune when ao Egyptian 
student tried to take his life because it 
was thought that he had become untrue to 
his own tiery gospel of nattonahsm but even 
this did not embitter him Nor did pcrsecu 
tion inflicted upon him by the Bntish 
Oovernment weaken his fervour for Egyptian 
nationalism A suspect almost all his life in 
the eycb of the British officials, he was 
twice deported to distant places on accoun* 
of his political activities but even these 
deportations did not damp his ardour for 
the national cause Thus ho remained a 
patriot, true to the cause of Egypt from 
nrst to last. 

All ins life he spent m the service of 
bsrph changing hi« methods of work from 
time (0 time though ever keeping his oyo 
nxv.a on the goal of complete Egyptian 
independence Uo u«ed especially the three 
weapons of propaganda, boycott and negolia 
tionsin thoattainmcntof his objects A man of 
»isight and extraordinary 
judgment ns he was he did net pm himself 
"hat 


Bnlish l.n» lought against the 

' hut coon ho made peace with them 


and became the most intimate adviser of 
Lord Cromer who said about him in a 
farewell f 


L^tly gentlemen I should like to mention the 
name of one witli whom I have only recently 
co-operated but for whom m that short time 
I have learned to entertam a high regard 
Unices I am much mistaken a career of great 
public n«efulne«s lies b“'ore the present Minister 
of Education Saad Zaghlul Pasha lie has all 
the qualities necessary to serve his country He 
IS honest, he is capable he has been abused by 
many of the lesi worthy of his own countrymen 
These are high qualifications Ha should go far ” 

And he did go far as all the world knows 
He accepted offices — he was the Minister of 
Education the Deputy Pre ideat the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, and the Prime- 
Minister by turns, not with a view to exalt 
and glorify himself in the eves of bis 
countrymen, but to serve them He, however, 
did not set much store by any one tiling. 
He accepted an office when it served the 
interests of bis country, but be boycotted it 
next time when he thought that bis country 
would gam by that When Milner Commissiou 
was sent to Egypt be sent a note from France 
to bis coQDtrymea that they should boycott 
it And bis countrymen did not co operate 
with it till the British Oovernment had 
recognised the iDdependenoe of Egypt But 
if be was not wedded to the principle of 
accepting offices, be was not also a hot 
gospeller of indiscriminate boycott He was 
ready to enter into negotiations with the 
British Government whenever the tune was 
opportune for that For instance he wanted 
to lay Egypt's case bMore the Pans Peace 
Conference, and if this proposal did not 
mature it was no fault of his He again 
went to London to negotiate with Mr 
Ramsay ^facdonald the Labour Premier. 
At that time he formulated the five demands 
which are the bedrock of Egyptian nationa- 
lism He wanted the withdrawal of all 
British forces from Egyptian territory, the 
withdrawal likewise of the Financial and 
Judicial Advisers, the disappearance of alt 
Bntisb control over tho Fgyptian Government 
especially with regard to their foreign policy 
and the abandonment by tho British Govern- 
ment of its claim to protect foreigners and 
minorities m Egypt Uo urged also that 
Bntish protection should ho withdrawn from 
tho Suez Canal All this clearly sinvs that 
wiUiont taking his eye off the ultimate goal 
/sghlnl Pasha always did what was best 
under the circumstances, negotiating with 
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IT/it* seciwn t« uiiendtd for ike correetton of tnaceuraaes errors of fact clearly erroneous ttetos 
mtsrepresentaltoriSf etc. tn the ongiml eontnbutions and editorials published tn this Eevxew or m 
other papers crtlicizing %i As t<irw«a opinions maj reasonably be held on the same subject this section 
1 C not meant for the ainng of such differences of opmion As aicmg to the kindness of our numerous 
eontnbuiors toe are always hard preset for space, eniics are reguested to be good enough always to be 
brief and to see that uhaUter they wnie is stnetty to the point Ge lerallj no criticism of reviews and notices 
of books tc pid>ltshed Whiera are requested not to exceed the limit of fits hundred words —Editor 
The Modem Iteview ] 


Calcutta University Innocents Abroad 

In yoor ast issue you re erred to the nshol; 
alliance formed by the Mukherji &oer)i clique 
in the CaJtuita Uciversi^ and the Snarai pa-ty 
to vilify misrepresent and hamper Prof Jaduiuth 
Sarkar the Vice Chancellor, m hia aUempt to 
intrcduce the much needed and ions delayed 
reform of that in^tituiico It is beine alleged 
by the orsaa of this party that Prof Sarkar 
before bis accessioo to the \ ice Chancellorship 
had ccsdemstd all 'he Professors of the Calcutta 
University m the Mo Itm lUiieu. A reference 
to your back numbers will show that be has never 
wTitten a word of wholesale or indicrmnate 
condeinnatioD but only protested asanst the 
rewirdioe of the sbatn research of some the 
deliberate maoipnlatioa of evaminaiton results 
from personal considerations and the slavist 
spirit in ceiiaia teachers and ezaminers which 
has brought about this deplorable state of tbiogs 
and made Cilcutta first classes of the bir 
Ashutosh dfukher]] brand (he iaushins stock of 
India Can Prof Sarkar a statement be refuted 
on a question of fact ’ The latest ezamp e which 
i S ve below IS conclusive. 

Mr Syama prasad 3Iukhern at the C<ifcuf(a 
l/niverstty created a record of unrivalled 
biillianev He was declared 1st c!a«3 1st in 1 A. 
DA ^A. and BL. 19241 and awardid all 
pcssible medals and prizes. This super gnufuate 
of the Calcutta University then went to jEneJand 
and studied for the Bar Examination At Calcutta 
he bad been I t cJa«3 1st at every one of the 
three Law examinations \\hat w<.s his achieve* 
ment in London ? 

Id the (19.0) Bar examinations in Hindu Law, 
he was not first class nor second class but fAira 
class (There is no fourth da^s in London ) But 
his Ec„lish record was made in Cn mnal La t 
m which he failed altogether It should be here 
pointed out that Mr byama prasad Mukhei}i has 
ceen for three years a lecturer at the Cwcutta 
Lniversitys Law College, and the special subject 
which he teaches others as an expert, w Criminal 
Law 1 

Amcng your readers there are graduates of the 
Lnivei^iies of many dfleient countries. 1 ask 
them could Mr byama-pra^ad s bnll ant Calcutta 
Career have been possible at Oxford or Cambiidge 
or at some place nearer Constantinople ’ 

It need scarcely be added that Mr Syama prasad 
13 a son of Sir Asbntosh Mukheiji long \ic& 
Chanceifer cf the Calcutta Lniversity and that 


he has been called to the Bar m 
shot 


his second 
Onlooker 


Teachers of Anthropology m the Calcatta 
University 


I crave the hospitality of the columns of your 
esteemed journal for giving publicity to the 
following facts legardisg too scandals of the 
I osl Qraduate classes in Anthropology of the 
Cakutta University 

Mr \ IS a lecturer in Antbropo ogy who has 
got DO training in Anthropology theoretical or 
practical As regards bis method of teaching he 
13 a slave to h s paten' ereiuse books, whuh are 
oothmg but mere verbatim copies (with very 
slight alteralioss m some cases! from Parker 
Haswell s /oology Cnnuingham s Anatomy and 
Bpules fovstl Man as sboira below 

The following are a few ezCracts from his 
lectures — 

At an early stage of development the cerebral 
vesicles are enclosed in a membraneous covering 
derived from tho me'odeim surrounding the 
nots-choid This d fTerentiated mesodermal layer 
IS called the pnmordial niembraneons cranium 
etc. ride Cunningham s Anatomy p mS 
oth edition 


Iq the Ascidian the heart is a simple mus 
cular ^ situated near the stomach in the 
pencardium Its mode of pulsation is very 
remarkable The contractions are of a peristMtic 
chaiac er and follows one another from cur end 
of the heart to the other for a certain time then 
follows a short pause and when the contiactions 
begin again they have Uie ofpo ite direction 
Thus the direction of the current of blood through 
tho heart is reversed at regular intervals, etc. 

le Parker Hasweil s Text book of Zoolcgv 3rd 
Edition 19 '] AoL IL P 18 

The skeleton of all fins— paired and unpaired- 
presents a considerable degree of uniformity 
The nuin part of the expanse of the hn is suppor 
ted by a senes of flattened segmented rods, the 
ptexygiophoiss ot cartilaginous faarays. which lie 
m cloae apposition at the outer ends of these 
are ete. op cit From page I4o and onwards 
Tlw cranium is a cartilaginous case the wall 
of which IS contiguous throughout At the 
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‘birred zone”, and no Indians lo future will 
be allowed to be naturaliz-^d in this country 
Worse than that The Commissioner of 
^ltu^allzatloa has written to me from 
Washington saying that the cases of Indians 
whose naturalizations already had been can- 
celled are in no wise affected by the recent 
favorable action of the government In other 
words only those who kept up their legal 
fight for the last five years and earned on 
their cases to higher courts will be per- 
mitted to retain their citizenship 

4s a matter of fact, there was actaally 
no final court decision confirming the 
naturalization of the Indians What really 
happened was this the Department of Labor 
submitted recommendations to the United States 
Attorney General to the effect that pending 
suits to cancel naturalizations of certain Indians 
bo discontmned. The Attorney General, m 
a-cordance with the reeomraeudatioas. is>ned 
instructions to drop those cases Their 
dismissal was a result of the recommendation 
of the Department of Libor It handled the 
matter with the Attorney-Geoeral by rooUnc 
oorrespondeoce There was therefore no new 
court decision on the eligibility of Indians 
for Amencan citizenship 

ily learned barrister, Honorable Itr J P 
Shonp, informs me that the United States 
government decided to withdraw the pending 
suits because it had ample opportunity to 
correct the mistake of law or fact at the 
time the naturalization court granted ns the 
Citizenship papers The government could 
then appeal, if it wished, from the jadgement 
of the naturalization court to higher courts 
The United States is not entitled now, after 
the lapse of all these years, to cancellation 
of the naturalization papers Because of the 
lapse of time it does not constitute vrhal the 
junsU call a tes judicata an equitable issue 
winch may bo decided by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction 


In the meanwhile, scores of Indians who 
neglected to content the uaturalizition suits 
will renmn in stateless condition They are 
men without a country ilost of these un- 
farmers on the Pacific 
Loast Ihoj have naade, according to most 


impartial observers, an important contnbation 
to the economic life of the country in 
developing cultivation of cotton in the Imperial 
Valiev But now as they are ineligible for 
citizenship, thev are under Cilifornia law 
ineligible to hold or lease land Reported 
2/ie yiew R‘’public — 

‘They were enabled to remain on the farms, 
which they hid daveloosi on wliat was thought to 
he sterile and and laud only by virtue of trans 
ferriQg title or lease hold to 4 mencan citizens, 
by whom they were mulcted of the fruits of their 
industry, and m some cases reduced to peonage 

Here is an instance of cruel economic 
exploitation of a group of extraordinarily 
able farmers and artisans, because they are 
debarred from citizenship. 

California does not propose to stop with 
this It IS now being planned in California 
that even children of tho »0 ineligible for 
citizenship, born in the United States, should 
also be ineligible for citizenship This will 
be in Ant contradiction to the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution which says 
“that all persons born lo the United States 
are citizens of the United States and the 
State in which they reside” 

Let it be remembered that when United 
States entered the Great War, it instituted 
tbo draft All Indian immigrants were 
promised by the American Government that 
if they would obey the draft peacefully, 
and serve this country m the war they 
would be granted citizenship The Indians 
responded lo>dUy to this appeal They 
farniMied their draft quota Some wero 
wounded in battle A few even gave their 
lives to the land of their adoption But 
the United States never kept its promiso 
of citi7e,ishiD — the promiso which was sealed 
by the sufferings and the blood of our 
Indian brothers. 

Naturally all discusaion of American 
citizenship for Indians has by no means 
adjourned “Whether or not the Hindu 
is a Caucasian is beside tho pjjmt*’, said an 
editorial in the Xation iNow York), "ho has 
proved to be a good citizen ” 

Stato University of Iowa, 

Iowa City, USA 
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Editors Note 


Tie writer of tbi4 cominuDicalioa mentioned 
the names of all the post ^raiuaie teachers id full 
we have omined theta I! for conTtnience of 
invest Litton the Lnivcrsilv aothontieq coDccmcil 
wish to know Ihem the information will he o'aced 
ot their disposal 

Eliior V R 


Becent Hindi Literature 

3Ir Ita Chandra Jo^hi has spasmodically tried (o 
accomplish the wonderful feat of emo^ a complete 
accoant of the recent Hindi I teraturo, together 
with an exhibition of hta familianty with such 
wntera as noethc Tolstor Itomaia Holland and 
Ilahndra Nath Taeore in Hre columns of the 
August issue of ihe Jfodern Heriew Scientillc 
aDa]>5i3. which has became the charactemtic of 
criticism in our time* and which has asserted 
once for all that the Arst duty of a cntie is not 
to ]udee but to undeistand acems to be on 
known to the critic since it is nowhere noted in 
his amazinn and sensational piece of cntitoc There 
H not a sinzto poet, a ainzie novelist, a sionlo 
dramatist a siosle cnti^' or a siozle editor to the 
whole of the recent Hindi literature who mittht 
prove himself to bo worthy of the name in a test 
by our entio or who mi.ht be rewarded by him 
with tbo ochsowlcdzmeot of the sreatnos e«*eotial 
for every mao of letter* fa a sudden if isb of 
eolhusiaam he declare* that owio? to ihi« very 
srint of oationalisa the cntics and wntcr* of 
Hindi litentjre have f<eca deceivina <hem«cUcs 
for sometimes past by behevioii that Uodern lliodi 
literature is in no way infcrKir to aoy other 
Iiteratnre ol India, if not of the whole world This 
self-deceptive ennout and suicidal I>>1 «f is so 
stronaiy current throuab-ont the (1 odi read oir 
public that if any body ventures to disprove tho 
fact his IS supposed to be a heretic, a Kafir a 
traitor to the cause ol his mother touirue. Oaths and 
abuses are hurled upon him from all sides and he 
IS left teiror stricken like a man staodiou amidst 
a funous and enraacd mob >Vhat he sa>6 hero 
needs no aranmeot for its contradiction The very 
tenuinoloity of the eapicssion makes it obviously 
clear As if the whole Hindi spcakio? world is 
in a state of disorder and chaos as if we are not 
coDsCicus of the dilTercnt social rolilicat and 
sucntihc forces that are at work as il our national 
mtercat is not identical witii the interest of Beogal 
d/aefras JiaharascAra aird Oasrut as If <he Utadt 
soeakiot; public constitutes a nation of its own 
Ko sane man m our literature has ever claimed 
that our literature 13 as rich as sou e other liCcra 
turcs in the roceut times Jfany of the presidents 
of the all India 11 ndi Sahilya Sammelon have 
humbly admitted the fact that then) have Iwcn 
many short-comings in cmi literature in reent 
times unknown to the other contcmiorary Indian 
literatures and have urged and stimulated oar 
writers to bring our literatuie to tho level of 
the other literatures In (he coarse 
of his criticism upon I’renissbnim 
) e writes to o ir great surprise this very work of 
fiction has made o ir men of letleis realise for the 
f rsk time the greatness of our literature Had not 
^Ir I’remchaiid composed this work of QctiOD we 


conid hate never thousht of tho greatness of our 
literature kklut a farco ’ The Licatness of a 
literature depen Is much mere upon its classics and 
the classical Hindi literature with tho colossal 
Igurcsof Tulai bur and Kabir and many other 
poets of the first rank is tbo ncliesr undoul tc-dly, 
of alt tho other contemporor} lit ralurei of India, 
All tbo greatest artists of the world baie aU 
«a}S tn^ to solve the pro'^leni of humanity m 
Ihcir works this is ilic source of ever^ vital 
creation according to tbo critic and for tho » ipport 
of this defiberato tliou>ht he ouotM troethe 
Schiller and Ifomain Holland Hut before wo 
can bring it into focus, we must ascertain how 
art IS created. U it crLJted dclibi.ratcly ui on 
some well-directed plan or is it tho unconscious 
cxpns-Monof the human soul ? If oob we invite 
t>3ytholo„y to our aid it will bccomo obvious that 
the emcrgenco of artistic beaut} which is nothing 
else but a coosummitc expression ol the human 
spirit IS one of the most uncunscious manifestations 
of the human mind Thus to sa} that art is 
crcal^ to BoUi3 tho problem whether of 
humanity or of a man is unscicottflcv Hr Joshi 
further adds “but our cntics and men of letters 
do not want to see tho truth and they have shat 
ibeir eics to tho light Ponulant} and not truth 
IS ihcir Sole criterion We would have let them 
remain undisturbed m their paradise. But tney 
have corrupted and vitiated the taste of tbo nublio 
and have made its aesthetic sense and faculty of 
apprGcutmg art ituito blunt The cnlics of tbo 
Uiodi world of letters have led the public to 
believe that tbo works of Tagoro and of Qorki aro 
DOtbiDC bit a iieaos ol social or political pro* 
pagaoda. The public has I eeo muled by tbo 
fvUc cniicisrr of these critics and takes every 
word spoken ly then to bo true' Wo are not 
aware wl ere such a stato of things exists m the 
Hiodi world and who aro those critics who nave 
tried to misrepresent tho glorious writers like 
lUtiodronatb and Gorki Wo would advise tho 
cniio to l>e rcsponsitlo to bimsolf and not to 
create a > oiaterous medle} 

Assisted by a 'luotalion from Sbakc>pt.aro ho 
asserts (bat a wntcr in the habit of touching upon 
the social and political problems, eventually comes 
down from the rank of a superb artist If tins 
were theentenon oven bhakespevre would not stand 
tho teat he has frequenUy touched upon tnoso 

R roblenjs. Ficn Tolstoy Komain Rollaod and 
sbiodraotth could not do anvy with them 
Tolstoy failed in lileratiiro and succeeded in 
politics Ho IS most himself when lie is revealing 
tho homtio under side of civiluvUon tho in 
coraperi^cy of tfiu scafe (/m fanafify of western 
life and the incnoco of Imperialism 

In the lost and concluding paragraph of his 
article Mr Joshi says There are many small 
cmlca m tho Uinli world o( letters of thodav and 
each cifxle has its own foolish conventions in the 
matter of art. Darkness reigns there sunremo 
HoUsly wants to soo the light and over} literary 
man desires to live in a fools paradise \\|uit 
does It all mean ’ In this ago of uaiverfc.al cn' 
iighteomcot oir writers (inspito of tho cultural 
hentsge bcbind them) desire to livo m a fool a 
paradise 

Nowhere is tho error of Hr Joshi more 
ainspicuo IS than m tho caso ol his cstimito of 
tl eTcn^ol tho recent Hindi Hiicnifura He is 
absolutely wrong m his decision for llie writers 
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Tnana do i q t ff^onme md soaUoa l^ut ]u»t a 
d nr polit oil (.amc. 

lie coall of cosrse aid Uio Jews to tae 
It Hit \rhat a ^lool for a ar'^umcnt ha has 
u^ed ' It fHK.’n; aa if f » thiaV-i Id liana ara tiyioir 
to pmre that tl o I Q^l sli p'Xplo are a Mcphia 
‘ophe eaa crowd This not true Our imarrel 
13 not « itU ind r dual v its an I Inaft and VV el h 
and LI tcrmann as Mr Tfiomp-on acema to think. 

1 nl w th the sjxUm of Hr tuh rule in which the 
FckIi hmen aal many Iniisnsare lut toola. 

^siia hca->3crtsoo the one hand “that there 
IS ms-niS eat ontipokenno^s in !■ nslac 1— about 
Armenia, litncier aha it K ma or India and 
10 the CnitM Stales— al lut everyth ax exotpt 
what liaiuens in thwr own honleia liamt&ar 
the I ero la “An loJ an Day is. however chccrotl 
for his eouraze in inrins the accused Induns iq 
a cnnsrirar-r ca>e ontr c^htjears ii iprisonincnt 
while IQ nalily far four rears there hare been 
mor' than 2liO men mpnsoi without charac or tnal 
m n'»n.:al unler the Orimaneo aoj slrairirl/ 
en sh many s leh political pnsoneri _et infectious 
dijiea.v3 m nn>on after a few wcc«3 or mootns 
in pri on while ordinary prisoners real inmioats 
do nrt seem to aufTer from such complanis 
Ml at IS that ' Shall we aa^u no tf at the 1 rofessor 
of On-all at t>« an lent uoirersit} of Oxford 
docs not know of th'se atrrKites or slall we 
sin; hailulajah to tier TUempsons scieotifi 
mnP 

The purpose of this f<ook rc<‘ us to >« nropasuida 
(or Uift Fnxnitn and ChcictiAaUT tot the fonnet 
cad be tnes the confld ncc trick aod in sht m s 
leal tbo 0 who do not koowcnoiuh a* out lola— ■ 
an 1 iiofortaDatel) there are maov of hia readers 
who conie under that catrarrr and for the latii'r 
he las Input his la t shirt on his own horse 
Aa th* editor of Ihr* l>a 1> Mad fnlsmUma 
llif 1 IS* f 10 of Frd so doM fier Thompson finds 
m Chriatunitr tlis tilrar) of all Good It is a 
riuestinn of fa ih and we w 11 lease it at that 

\ few words are necessary ahnnt the inlian 
Day as a work of art Cemiai: after tie bntliaot 
book of Vorsters “A Passase to India it makes 
a rerr tclooTjy pictn a The contrast is i sinfully 
caidcnt. and one cannot help pittincooo azain<t 
the other lorstcr is essentially an artisL lie 
j ictnrp i the Anale-Indnins romintm ty as he knew 
lb and h>i Icscntc'd the Ind an comrnuaits as he 
saw It Hs tViarac ers are human f cm.* of flosb 
And I lood and 1 <■ ha 1 no axe to (.rind Mr 
Tbomp^on on the oil er hand has written an 
apolofcia for the Aoslo-Ind an communiU It 
seems tiat loratcrs tiook was panful (panfol 
l-cca ise tmel and tnslo-lnlisn needed in as star 
lor their cau e H is ti^ciusoTl ompHnalia* Ons 
end m view that h s Look is so weak bis (harac 
ters so art fic al Tl ere is not one Ancle-Indioa 
character from the Tommy to the Pnest who i» 
not in some way or other a lamb ofCbrst Jf 
tlicj err at all it is seldom and tempanry and 
their error u expaned and jistfied They all 
arc decked witli sirties one sirp-issini, fie other 
Fren the hero no 11 Ida the Lnslish (nil wIoh 
enUmally ndio; an I who is the back;rouDd of 
the norel appears like a Mo;al rantin; A lady 
on a hor"e and is mode tn pull her reins ana 
make a speech on woman sufTrswe and later lomid 
to lead a 1 fe of saenfee— for the Indians of coutac' 
— a ] ly of tl 0 valley used as manure 


Tholaian rhira''fcr» are supirfiual Thera is 
QO depth and thcra i3 no study But what is 
(haractenstie is that some of their sirtucs aio 
Fa.iisb “Vou are a Ssluh fnot a kentleman 
mark ) is the compliment pud bj Himmar tiie 
hero, to N «x,yi who m an Indian BOTin-the Ilij 
0.01031 trreat oidv Iven virtues are niUonalized 
The wnier soys in his pr-fa -a 

“No fivin. person is eket lie<l in this story an I 
if anyone in Indio feds his name in it ho must 

E lcisoac ept ray aisurance thot it is Uxaiso noier 
eonl of him 

That IS a pity One wishes that Titomp on had 
not painted nis c’laracters in i itches when he 
acwimnlitcs all trooi on one aide and siys let 
ihece t>e lislik and calls it an Ao.la*{Qdian 
oommunity then ho is not sivin; us enou;Ii for 
our sovco and six 

It IS a kf-ot tragedy but natural that political 
doniicutiOQ of one nation over another should so 
deteriorate art It aff’cts bath the dom aatin; ancl 
the Bubyect nation The former dari. not tell the 
truth lest iS imperialistic prt.sti;3 siff r and the 
latter is often prcieoted from admitlinz their 
wcakocssQS lest tl esc 1 a used asamst it for fur'hcr 
in; Its explo fsiion If is not surpnsn; therefore 
(tat 60 few I 0. ishmen can wnte anythin, aliout 
modem India which is bit little more than trash 
An Indian dsy out! sas Thomp on. then Mr 
Tbomi SOD may l>» proud of tbo m raelo“'l it it 
■s banlly likely 

Dsesn Au Mii xa 

Dxw V or Nr s India Ih Drajfn Ira \ Uh lit tnjt 
Kith a tonieort ly Sir Fca i Colton Po ] ///+ 
12C I3t L Sorlar i Sont Colcilta) lit 3 

This well punted but slender volumo contains 
three hisiortcal papers on the Sannyasi ns nss in 
ueoeil (so wellkoown to readers of Gleiija Life 
of Harrei //»h lyr and Bankim Cbaodras 
mx lerly novel ino hnotl) Band t Jaennoath 
larks nao haoao anl the College of lort Miiliam 
fouoded by ilie Marnuis of Mellcsiey All of 
them sre based upon Lute re oid* aod il is only 
in resport of the third that Mr Htncrji has been 
anticipate 1 — ly Col Rankin; m lit ynl Pul aid 
Preaent But iLs story needed rotcIliD; m a con 
dens's! aud popular form and this Oaocrji has 
dODo here 

W e aro familiar— olltn to the pn nt of na isra 
— with the tale of British I attics an! annexations 
which fll our current text t/ooks of In 1 an li story 
But the cultural iIcvc1opin''Qts and the victories 
of peace which are tho more ulonous enduring 
mooumenU of British rule in this alien la I liaic 
not rccevoSAue atteiTioa Vnm w'lial tree nan 
used to call tho drum an I tTimpot school of 
history " It i* i,i»d tjal Mr Banerji las made 
a bcRiunin; m this much to be desired line even 
00 a small scale AU h'S papers are readable and 
coota Q many fresh facta 

J S 


The Romance of Ifajastaa is of perennial 
interest to the student of literature and wo arc 
not surprised that I’rof r R. bell of tho Mysore 
Uaivereity has been attracted to the subject and 
has succeeded in wntinff a novel emlodying some 
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■whom he considers to be the writers of recent 
Hindi literature do not belons to this period thej 
heloDe essentially to the period of Transition The 
spirit that iJiimates the writings cif Aiodhiya 
SiDsh of ilaithili Sbaran to a certain extent even 
of Premchand and of all their other contemporary 
poets and novelist is the spirit of the nineteenth 
century Hindi poetry and fiction They are not 
the real representatives of this age Almost all ihcir 
creative inspiration owes its origin to a date j nor 
to the last evening of the last century Iheir 
ID luence is very little felt to da> Though they 
have still continued writing but their mfiuence is 
as fainh as was Victor Hugo s in lus old age before 
the new School of Flaubert and other French 
writers of the age of cruiasm The new generation 
of writers that has risen to eminence has aihieved 
wonders as deasively as even in the history of 
literature It has revolutionised Hindi poetiy and 
stimulated Hindi prose This spirit of change and 
progress declared itself m the wntmgs oi Jaya 
Sfaantar Prasad Besides many historical plays 
and stones of intrinsic ment he has recently 
produced two works of immense importance 
forming land marks m recent Hindi literature and 
beanng distinct testimony as to what a perfect 
art should be One of these is a volume of poetry 
Asru or Tears The other is a symbolic play 
hamana 

Nowhere did this spint manifest itself more 
strangely than m the poems of Hakhan Lai a 
politician of the first rank a leal hero of the 
national cause 

ith the advent of Surya Lant Tnpatbi and 
Sumitia Nandan Pant the age enters upon a new 
iha e Every tiadition and rule is thrown into 
the background Individual craving is incarnated 


an 1 it IS asserted once for all that a povui is the 
outcomeof a great agitation in the human breast and 
hence it is subject to no bindings Naturally they 
had to face great opposition but the more aCute 
lias been the opposition the more they have gained 
gronnd Their poems Invo been the consummation 
of the modern conception of verse One of the 
greatest achievements of Surya Kant of Summitra 
Nandan and of almost all of their contemporane» 
lial LnshaDa Sharma Ram Nalh I «*) Hohan Lai 
Mahto Jaoaidan Prosad Jna and many other writers 
opeiatiDg ID common for the accomplishment of 
the same goal has been tha they have tried not 
only to create new wine but they have created 
new bottles too They realised clearly that the 
wine which they were going to create would 
not app(^ to the general taste if put into the 
old bottles and curiously the opposition that has 
tried Its level best to embarrass the new movement 
for yeara together did not cent'e around the wine 
but around the bottle buch are the general out 
lines of this period As to fbo detailed and 
elaborate analysis of the poetio movement we must 
wait. 

No less than m poetry has the spirit of pro 
gress and reform shown itself m the sphere of 
prose literature We have many writers of consi 
derable worth and distinct merit writing in 
the fields of cnticisin and fiction deserving h’Sh 
places m the hierarchy of writers Ihougli our 
recent literature has no writer of the magaituae 
of a Goethe of a lolstoy of a Babindranath or 
of a Komain Holland yet there is no reason for 
the sentimental despair which he has shown m 
bis cniicism smeo there is a considerable number 
of writers both in prose and poetiy who can 
keep alive in us a real appreciation of beauty 

Lai sHin NAiuEt Visna 
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I J3ooA^ in the follomng language unll be nolKcd Assamese Bengali English French, German 
Kauar^t Malayalam Marolht [icvali, Onya Portuguese Punj^i Stndht 
^anw/i Tawii^ l^eicspapers penodtcals si^ool and college text-books and their 

annotation pamphlets ar^ leaflets reprints of magazine articles addresses etc will not be noticed. The 
re^tpi of books recened for review will not be acknowledged, nor any queries relating thereto answered 
should be sent to wf office, addressed to the Assamese 
-Bengal* etc according to thewnguage of the books Ao 

crxlmsm of hook-reviews and notices will be piMidied— Editor M B.] 


ENGLISH 


I f PV ^^^rd Thompson. Publish 
cd by Alfred A Knopf 306 pages Price 7 6 

Thompson has come out with anoUea 
^ He deals with 

tbe attitude and i^he work ot the Anglo Indian 
community and the Indian characters drawn by 
meiv ly as a relief and are of second 
uy importani e He also takes the opportunity oi 

L°Sef tel Sted'-te 


one He will not look Tiuth straight in the face 
re^rdless of consequences either to his country 
or to Ind a but he will instead see (he truth 
but partially even admitting a few grievances of 
the Indian** then patting himself on the bacic for 
hia open nundeJness and scientific spirit conclud 
in„ ms arguments according to his wishes and 
not according to facts 


iiu i.uoiuus<ju luea me Clever trick of eaUng 
-IS caKe and at the same time having it. A 
character m the book for instance bitterly com 
plains in the following words 

your {meaning the 
what^r i^r English nation for 

what oar Scots and Irish and Welsh and Ulster 
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of the best tnditinna of Rajput chivalry R is a 
romance of the Moghul period dealioe ’Mth the 
obstinate campaigns of Auranzebo against the 
Rajputs and his Qnal discomfiture Bcsid^ tho 
invention of some imaKinatv characters to fill up 
the details of the story Prof Sell has not deviated 
from the facts of histcrj and U/iiwi Smgh is thus 
as valuable to the serious student of Inaiao 
historv as it is to the lover of romance. Wp 
should consider it an evtremcly suitable text book 
for students m our Universities who are usually 


PiilJishal by It Cfniihr<iy f) Co, Calciillo Pp 
U8 Pnec R* 7 8 

Kautil^ahas been chancteriscd by the author 
ns Iho foremost political thinker of Ancient 
Hindu (udia ’ and ho has devoted this study to 
the elucidation of the social and political ideals 
reflected in the pages of the Arthasf^tra Mr 
Uaoenoos method is highly commendable 
lectmg the precarious path of vague thconsm- ha 
limits himself to the task of analysing {aUhfuUy 

.... "ic the positive contents of Kautilja s book on Polity 

deprived of the chance of reading about toeir own jj^ rejCvts naturally 1 ic false analogies from 
national heroes and are expected to enthuM over .^cstem expenmeats in polity, disputes the 
the achievements of men of foreign lands llajput readings of State Socialism ’ (pP 2S7) and 
lustoiv embraces some of the most inspinns thoroughly limited monarchy (pp 128> advanced 
episodes of the past and Pro* Sell has hud the hy (Ijq patnotic senool of writers He candidly con- 
younger generation under a deep debt of gralifude jitg a true student of history that the text 

by^this introduction to a fascinaUng world of love not pro^o anv legal obligation on the part of 


P Sesrapqi 

HurD-BfiOK or bmiArr UvuERSiTiFs Pnnied at 
ih( Bangalore JVeas Baiipalore. Pp 3^1 JVice 
Rs 2 


the King to obey tfio mandate of tho majority Uo 
significantly claraclenses Hindu Oovemmenl as 
Paternalism ’ which found its greatest and 
noblest incarnation m tbs Emperor Dharmasou 
proclaiming sate iruri so paja motiw The whole 
mankind is my children The kautilyan King 
tho nalura’ guardian and saviour of the whole 


This IS a very useful publicaUon gmng tho RP. 

essential details of sixteen universities of India SSobG) “The Government favoured neither 
and Burma, in a handy volnme The Inter nnesthood nor the caoitalist nor was overawea 
Unnersitv Board, ever since its mceotion at tho the pretcDSions of the labouring sections 
Indian Universities Conference at Simla (May Kautilja acknowledges the right of the daughter 
1924) and its first sitting at Bombay (March 192o) to inherit property both real and personal and 
have been doing a quiet yet soiid work of rcarioa fu® mother to her _^slndJia>ia (pp 27ja 70) 


M 


platform where the various universities ol 
—jdera India may discnss their respective 
problems academic or otherwise and try to 
compare and co-ordinate their activities with a 
view to permanent service to the country 


The orphan and the widows the poor and the 
aged wero under the paternal care of the KauUlyan 
King I asily though a Brabmm and a consei 
vative by training and tradition as Mr Banerjee 
— .- ,.v, wuuiiy has said it was reserved for him (Kautilya) to- 

Separatism is still the law of our existeni^ so far advocate the emancipation of the slave and the 
as university administration IS concerned But a day admission of the aborigines to royal protection* 
will come when academic megalomania ol parii The Sodra was regarded as a member of the 
cular universities will give place to a sense of Arvan Community and while liis contemporary 
general economy of academic resources le^iog to Anstotle was justifying nay vindicating slavery 
the stoppage of useless duplication Then only Kautilya was the earliest to pronounce An Arya 
we may aspire to profit by a real coocentratioo can never be a slave and held that infamous 
01 our attenUon to the special aptitudes of custom as oue which might exist only among the 
individual piversities as determined by rtgional Barban-ns (p 47) 

needs Md developed by the cultural eintronments So the basis of Eautilyau polity was broader 
ot e^n ihen the band book of Inter Univereity fbaa what was expected (or suapected) by the 
uoara would pass from the stage of being a mere western enhes of onental despotism and. 
DooK ot inimmations to a sound and fruitful Mr Banerjee has tendered a signal service to 
smvey of the interesting eipenments made in fh® cause of correct appraisement of Indian 
cultural laboratones of India culture history This book would serve as 
inat day seems unfortunately to be far off an excellent introduction to the study of the 
Because vested interest cliqueism personal institutional history of India both in its structural 
In “v mentality are too pronounced and functional aspects The original Sanskrit texts 
nf heaUhy development along the path that he qiiotea copiously add to the documentary 

of naboml welfare , But we hope that the bne value of the work specially with referMcs m 
nnfTOralHl Boskd Will help OTf tutute research by advanced studeuts The^crmting 
off their mediaevalism and ta neat and the pnee ra^erate We recomm^end the 


Independent and at the same Ume hook to the public, 
useful and resnonsible coUabotators m the c^a ^ 

^ t •oteraational Ulumination Historv nv R- 


luiernationai illnminafini, History of Russia Bi f} n tji^i 

fsssa.1? "■» »= a- ^ 




between 860 and 1917 a D of Tsarism 

from tha atahis nf tii ^ Js a great scholar who 

II the Emancipator (1855 ° Alexander 
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m tlie Loitod States. The ContmU include these 
twelve headiDff* lotmduciioa What is the Amen 
can CcnslJintion ^ The Flection oJ the President 
Acadental Presidents Third Preoidential Terms 
The Presidents Cabinet The Cabinet and the 
Congress Appointment and Remov.d The lower 
of the Pune The Resident Congressman Mis 
rellaneous Uaaces Changes m the Constitutional 
Lsages The ‘Safeguards of the Amencau Coo 
stitntioD 

A\ Dice; wTitiog on the > oglisb Constitution 
(Introduction to the Studr of the law of the 
Conatitotion P cd Ifllo) ana'j-ses it under 
two main headings.— The low of the Constilutioa 
The CooTentions of the Constitntions These latter 
are the customo practices maxims or precepts 
which are not enforced hr the courts As examples 
of the Conrentions of the Constitution lEnKush) 
these two maxims be given here*- ‘The King must 
assent to any bill pas ed by the two Houses of 
Parliament or Ministers res go office when they 
hare ceased to command the confidence ol the 
House ol Commons These are not Laws in the 
true sense of the word for if brohen no court 
would taka noUce of their rlolation Wbat Mr 
llomwill IS concerned in hts book is the treatment 
nf sQch unwritten laws in the Coostituiioo of 
U Naturally we shall expect a very interost- 
log book Chapters 2 and 1 serve as especially 
laterestiog The general public will be interested 
to hear that one of the pnacipat aims of the 
founders of the American Repoblio was to make 
the New '^otld safeoiouui aemocracy IP 26>- 
the Italics is mine) The method of electing the 
Pre»ideot (p 28 *’0) is rather tboaght proving 
espeaally ID these days of Communism Socialism 
or mob aulo racy Chapter 4 on Third PtettdenUaJ 
IS illammating m the light of what is at 
present happening in U S A Mr Coolidge baa 
rost refosM to seek bis third term And why^ 
tramahcl Bradford, that noted literary mtic 
of United States referring to Cleveland a lefusal 
to accept the third nom nation referred to it as 
the popular prejadice whicK has almost reached 
the point of snper^tition against a third term 
for any President Why Cleveland alone’ George 
Washington Jeffersotj Jackson. Grant Roosevelt 
all of them refused the thud presedential terms 
And now comes Coolidge ’ A typical Bnlisher 
the author is specially hard on the 18th Amend 
meat of the American Constitution He thinks 
the Amendment which enforced the ProhibiUoa 
law in US. A. IS unconstitutional we wonder 

A well written book the general public ought 
to like It even if it was meant for the English 
public. Apart from sweep qk generalis^ons at 
places the book does not betray much of partisao 
ship And one such sweepiog assertfou is found 
OQ pa4.e 242 where he makes ail American 
citucns as believers m lolitical kua^meataUsm 
that this 13 a false estimate inQ»t be asserted 
by those who have studied the trends of thou.,ht 
in America dur ng the last fifteen or twenty years. 

Evolctiov axd CnEiTiov Vu Sir Oluer Lolge 
pithlixhedbj Iloddcr and Slot ghlon Loitlon oO 
Shillings net 

Apart from such technical books as Fther and 
Reality Electrons Atoms and ibiys Sir Oliver 
lias written such rel i, ous scientific Iwoks as the 
Making of Man Reason and Belief or the 


Sabslanco of laitb Tbereforo m publishing this 
present volume (Pp 1C4) the author has not t,OQe 
D^ood his range , , 

Contents — Lght chanters excluding the 

Preface and Prolo-ue -The chapters are on 
Evolution in general Creation or Origins 
General reasonings about existence Co»mio 
Spec^tion > volution of Plants and Animals 
Evdutjoa of Man Perfection of 3Ian (Conclusion 
A Epilogue Worth of Humanity) 

Some of these chapters embody the general 
sense of Huxley lecture delivered by the author at 
Cbanng Cross Hospital (December 192o) and like- 
wise some midday talks on Evolution at Chtist 
Church Westminister in the same month. The 
general idea represented m the conclusion to 
Chapler 8 about the mam drift of the Bible as a 
whole. IS mainly due to the artist son of the 
author though the latter is responsible for adopt 
log it That this adoption has weakened the book 
smeatiflcaily will be seen presently 

Says tho author (P 1 j) My thesis is that there 
is no opposiuon between Creation and Evolution 
One is the method of the other They are not two 

K rocesses— they are one gradual one which can 
s nartiaily and reverently followed by the human 
mind Ue says further (P ix) Creaticn signifies 
the process by which all observed things — what 
w« call uatuTul phenomena— have come into beiss 
and It IS a process which io many of its aspects 
mankind has become able to follow in some detail 
We find that it is condocted id a spirit of law 
and order by a gradual process ot solution— a 
process ol burning and nnlolding 

Printed in bold types and in good paper and 
priced rather moderately the book is accessible 
to all interested m the sub^eeb There is one 
disappointment in the book however At places 
the present pnblicacbon is not quite critical bavs 
tboautbor (P 1C3) whilst talking on the worth of 
humanity - And ultimately God so loved tho 
world that De gave the Being we are taught to 
call his Onli/ Sou to live on the planet, and to 
ondeivo the rejection the torture and the death 
which was in store fra Being higher than the 
eons of men could understand (the Italics is 
mine^ Here Sir Oliver seems to be m bi3 
devotional mood not certainly m his critical 
attitude We have slread> mentioned that Chapter 
8 on the Perfecting of man betrays a certain 
weakn^in the book In the conclusion at the 
end of the chapter says the author (P 150) 
(There ate) two mam stages in man s evolution. 
First came tho knowledge of good and evil the 
sense of sin the power of judging— the sense of 
tnmsgressioQ the sense of law Thereafter man 
was Drone to judge not only his own actions bat 
IhosQ of his fe lows an era of criUci«iu and self 
nghteous judi.ment set in aud coniinued through 
80 ne terrible nHllennia of ■wrongdoing and back 
sliding as narrated m the Old Testament 1 irst 
then the regn of human law and judgment. Iben 
came a strange innovation a new dispensation 
mlaciDg the old code of conduct by a sp nt of 
human k ndne'S clnnty service and brotherly 
love (P 151) This gradaUon in tho ethical 
consaonsness of man may be m keeping with the 
evcdutiODary idea but is certainly not historically 
correct AU students of ethnology know that the 
sense of ladivi lual d scnminatiou is a later 
development and not an early ona The trouble 
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and thought depend on the instrament ol lansaage of Gladstone t^he only reference to India is m 
intimte and expressive of all languages »s cpnnecUoa wjtJi the reversal of the policy of the 
Sir mother toSue^ B^^^^ mother tongue Tony government p/espect ofjhe nor^h-weg 

whatever It may be does not suffice for all we 
want to hear and read and say Even il we are 
bora into the inheritance of a mother tongue which 
has the wide currency of a world language wo 
need sufficient command of another language in 
order that we mav have the, Key to what other- 
wise 19 \oci.ed against ns and in order that we 
may more fully understand the meaning and 
value of words in the passage of tliought and 
sympathy If on the o*het hand, out patrimony 
IS one of thehttle languages apohen relalively 
bv few we need to master as onr second language 
one of those which are passports 


frontier of India ' Amd j et Britishers pretend to 
to our “trustees ’ 1 

R. C 

IXDU^ CtTRREWCl ReFORU Bj Pfof Boj 
Naratii ifessrs Shnimhcr Singh and Co-^ Kalclan 
Hoad Lahore 1926 

This booklet contiins a review of the report of 
the Ililton loung Commission on Indiau Currency 
and Finance (1926) It was written at a time when 
the question of stablizitioo of exchange was agitat 
mg public mind and his conclusions well repay 
ui IIHJ -.0 «u.w.. perusal Our author has done well by exposing 

Hr Michael West aims at making eaaiet tor some instances of plagiarism by the authors of the 
the multitude of men and women this travel and Currenev Commission He has quoted several 
traffic of the mind We endoroa Sir Michaels uassages to show that in the body of the report 
opinion . ‘whole passages were taken word for word without 

In this important and somewhat tecnuK^l acknowledgment from the evidence of certain 
educational work Mr West discusses the nature and witnesses without any examination or analysis of 
origins of the problems of jsilmguihsm the history tho opinions estimates or aiguments of the 
of the policy of,bilmgualism^jn Bat^ai^ bilmg^^ witnesses concerned ” 

Montt^bv REroRH TiraiA. By A Ramziya 
0 A Rateean and Co Madras 2020 
In this ht\le book the autho” deals with some of 
the mam ^pects of Indian Correnoy and Exchaoss 
and suggests lines on which currency and exchange 
referms should be effected Oar author has en 
deavoured in this booklet to point out the real 
defects ot the existing monetary system m India 
and indicated some methods of removing them 
Bis suggestions are worthy of consideration 


ham and national culture the advautagea and 
disadvantages of bilingualism in the edu^tonal 
system ol 'Bengal the Beogsli s need of hogUsh 
the silent reading ability m English of Bengali 
students the problem of the improvement of 
silent reading ability m Euglish m Benga l 
students the Euglish vocibaUry of a Bengali 
boy and the teaching of Euglish reading to 
Bengali boys 

A Diato'«aav OP Modern E.NoriaH Usage Bu 
U W FbitZer joint author cf The Kings Bt^lteh 
TIu Concise Oxford Dictionary and The PocUt 


IspiAN Economics iv x NnisnELn Edited 
Thrapoda Das Qnpta and Bemanta Kwnar Sen. 
R Camhay and Co Calcnila 112? 

This book IS an welcome addition m the held of 
Indian Economic liteiature. The late Messrs Ranade 
and Dadbabhoy Naoroji and R C Datt were 
pioneers in this field and thev were 
followed by Professors Nale Jadunath Sarkar, Dr 
Pramathanath Bannenee and Eansadhan Chattenee 
The book under notice contains upto-date m- 

This popular abridged edition of the great 

biography of a great statesman will be welcome hlema Rnrh a? nnrrorinv and Kantmcr tho nrh-,,4. 


Oxford lihclionQTy Oiford At the Cli^endwi Press 
London Humphry Milfoid Price 7s 6d net 
Pp 742 Cloth 

This useful book of reference is very clearly 
pnnt^ and is very good value foP hts price 

lIoBLKY s Lite of Glamtove Popular Edition 
dhndged o92 pages Fully lUuslrated 6s net 
Bodder and Stoughton London, ECU 


bleme such as currency and Banking the (Kbadi 
Movement, the Imperial Bank Act of 1920 etc. aod 
will we aro confident serve as an excellent handbook 
to students going in for B A or B Com degrees 
The pnnting aod get up leave much to be 
desired 

H S 


to those who cannot afford to buy the ongmal 
unabndged work as well as to those who bare 
not the leisure to go throogh big volummous 
works- This edition has several new features 
The abndgeraent was placed by the familv of 
Mr W E. Gladstone in the hands of the Rt Hon 
C b G Masterman himself one of the most 
bnlliant of Liberal politicians and writers Mr 

Masterman has wntten a full and very important , . , -n r,.~ - - 

prtlac.^ to ediUop It not only omits nothing Omeasify i^ess u 02 ol rp lA 25! Price 20 6^ 
of importance from the original edition but con Saya the author m the Preface —YeL howprpr 
tains many valuable features indoded neither accurate and comprehensive Lord Bnoec 

in the original nor in anv previous popular ( American Commonwealth J may have been it 
edition did not cover the whole ground in adennate 

There of our coontrymea who desire to detail The subject of the present volume ^thnntb 
gi^ve themselvM some education m politics fall of interest to English and Amene^n rea^ 
should re^ this work though in one important alike occupies only a few nagp^s of 

respect the hfe of GUdatone must he a fresh CommonoS The La vl® 

temmdet of what hule interest even the greatest immatilv for an Enghlh Ifh.. wntten 
t'l ”5 "i? t»>‘e m the altjits of India seU an EnsUshmanl Tl,re„i‘„¥ 

Which hM teen chieilr instrumental in the product of Present volume is not 

.hoBntish Faipironhal,-,, la ,h« b.od«oh? Tha'aXfha's 


Tnr Usages of the American CoNsiiinTfov 
S/ II tv HoruiU published by the Oxfoid 
Cmiasify P»e88U02ol ^Pp IX 25! - 

Saya the author i 
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m the United States The Contpnta include these 
twelve heading® Introduction What is the Amen 
can Constitution? The Flection o! the President 
Accidental Presidents Third Presidential Tenns 
The Presidents Cabinet The Cabinet and the 
Congress Appointment and Removal The Po\er 
ol the Pars© The Resident Congressman Mis 
cellaneous Csases Changes in the Constituhonal 
Usages The Safeguards of the Amencan Con 
stitnt on 

A.Y Dicey tvriting on the English Constitutaon 
(Introduction to the Study of the Law of the 
Coustitutioa P 2^ ed 19lo) ana'yses it under 
two mam headings— The Law of the ConstitutiQa 
The Conventions of the Constitutions. Ihcse latter 
are the customs practices maxims or precepts 
which are not enforced by the courts As examples 
of the Conventions ol the Constitution lEngliah) 
these two maxims be given here - The King must 
assent to any bill passed by the two Houses of 
Parliament or Ministers res ga office when they 
have ceased to command the confidence of the 
House of Commons These are not Laws in the 
true sense of the avord for if broken no court 
would take notice of their violation What Mr 
Hornwill is concerned in his book is the treatment 
of each unwritten laws in the C^onstitntion of 
U S.A Naturally we shall expect a very interest- 
ing book Chapters 2 and 4 serve as espectally 
interesting The general publ o will be interested 
to hear that one of the ptmapal aims of the 
fonnders of the American Republio was to make 
the New World safe a omit democracy CP 
the Italics is mme) The method of electing the 
President (p 2S 29) is rather thought-proving 
especially m these days of Communism Sotialism 
or mob aatoTacy Chapter 4 on “Third PresidentiaJ 
19 illuminating m the light of what is at 
present happening m U S A Mr Cooiidge has 
)U8t refosM to seek bis third term And why ? 
Oamahel Bradford that noted literary oilic 
of United States referring to Cleveland s lefusai 
to accept the third nom nation referred to it as 
the popular prejudice, which has almost reached 
the point of superstition against a third term 
for any President >Vhy Cleveland alone‘s George 
Washmgton Jefferson Jackson Grant Roosevelt 
all of them refused the third presedential terms. 
And cow comes Cooiidge ' A typical Bntisber 
the author is spec ally hard on the 18th Amend 
ment of the American Constitution He tb oks 
the Amendment which enforced the Prohibitiou 
law m U b. A. IS unconstitutional we wonder 

A well written book the general public ought 
to like It even if it was meant for the Bogltsh 
public. Apart from sweeping generalisatioos at 
places the book does not betray much of partisan 
ship And one such sweeping assert on is found 
on page ‘’U where he makes all Amencan 
citirens as believers la L olitical Fuadameutaasm 
that this 13 a false estimate um t be asserted 
by those who have studied the trends of thought 
in America during the last fifteen or twenty years. 

EvoLcriccr AM>CREATicrf 8j Sir Ofiier 
piblis)tcdbj Holder and bio ghton, Lon Ion 3 b 
Shillings net 

Apart (vom such technical books as Ether and 
Reahty Electrons Atoms and Rays Sir Gliver 
1 as written such re! gious scientific books as the 
Making of Man Hea:>oa and BeUei or the 


Substance of Faith Therefore in publishmg this 
pre^t volume (Pp 1C4) the autboi has not gone 
b^ood his yanne , , 

Contents — E ght ch^ters excluding the 

Preface and Prologue —The chapters are on 
Evolutian in general Creation or Origins 
General reasonings about existence Cosmic 
SpeculatioQ Evolution of Plants and ^imals 
Erolntion of Man Perfection of Man (Conclusion 
4 Epilog Worth of Humanity) 

borne of these chapters embody the general 
sense of Huxley lecture delivered by the author at 
Charing Cross Hospital (December 192o) and like 
wise some midday talks on Evolutioa at Christ 
Church Westminister m the same month The 
general idea represented m the conclusion to 
Chapter 8 about the main drift of the Bible as a 
whole 13 mainly due to the artist son of the 
author though the latter is responsible for adopt- 
ing It That this adoption has weakened the book 
scientifically will be seen presently 

Saya the author (P lo) My thesis is that there 
IS DO opposition between Creation and Evolution 
Ooe is the method of the other They are not two 

K KCSses—they are one -a gradual one which cau 
partially and reverently followed by the human 
mind He says further (P iz) Ovation signifies 
the process by which all observed things — what 
we call natuim phenomena— have come into being 
aod it IS a process which m many of its aspects 
maokiod has become able to follow in some detail 
We find that it is condneted in a spirit of law 
and order by a gradual process of evoiulion —a 
process of becomipg and unfoldiDg 

Pnoted in bold tvpes and in good paper and 
priced rather moderately the book is accessible 
to all interested in the subject There is one 
disappointment m the book however At phuies 
tbe present pubhcacuon is not quite cnacal Says 
the author (P 163) whilst talking on the worth of 
humaoity - And ultimately God so loved the 
world that He gave the Bc.iiig we are taught to 
call his Only Sou to live on the planet, and to 
undergo ihe reiection the torture and tbe death 
which was m store fra Being higher ^an the 
SODS of men could understand (the Italics is 
miue^ Here Sir Oliver seems to be in his 
devotionai mood, not certainly m his enucal 
attitude We have already mentioned that Chapter 
8 on the Perfecting of man betrays a certam 
weaknessm tbe book In the conclusion at the 
end at the chapter says the author (P lot)) 
(There are) two main stages m man s evolution. 
First came tl e knowledge of good and evil the 
sense of siu the power of judging — the sense of 
traosgressiCD the sense of law Thereafier man 
was prone to judge not only his own actions but 
those of his fe lowa an era of cnticum aod self 
righteous judgment set m and continued through 
some ternble miUennia of wrongdoing and back 
sbdmg as narrated in the Old Testament birst 
then the regu of human law and judgment Then 
came a strange innovation a new dispensation 
repfams^ the old code of conduct by a spirit of 
human k ndne«s chanty service and brotherly 
love IP lol) This gradation m the ethical 
Goasmouaiess of man may be in keeping with the 
evolutionaiy idea bat is certamlj not historically 
correct All students of ethnology know that the 
sense of individual discrimination is a later 
development and not an early one. Tbe trouble 
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aod thonzbt depend on the instrument ot Inosaacro 
Most intimate and expressive of all lanffuaaca is 
onr mother tongue But our mother tongue 
■whatever it may be does not suffice for all we 
•want to hear and read and say Even il wa are 
bom into the inheritance of a mother tongue which 
has the wide currency of a world language wo 
need sufficient command of another language in 
order that we mav have the Ivey to what other- 
■wise 13 locked against us and id order that we 
may more fully understand the meaning and 
value of words in the passage of thought aod 
sympathy If on the oJier hand our patrimony 
is one of the little languages spoken relatively 
bv few we need to master as our second language 
one of those which are passports 

Mr Michael West aims at making easier for 
the multitude of men and women this travel and 
traffic of the mind We endorse Sir Mudiael s 
opinion 

In this important and somewliat technical 
educational work Mr West discusses the nalu’^ and 
origins of the problems of bilingualism the history 
of the oolicy of bilingualism in Bengal bihngua 
lism and national culture the advantages and 
disadvantages of bilingualism m the educatonal 
system of Bengal the Bengali r need of Fnglish 
the silent reading ability in English of Bengal 
students the problem of the improvement of 
silent read og ability in English in Bengali 
students the English vocabulary of a Bengali 
boy and the teaching of English reading to 
Bengali boye 

A 'DiCTiovaiiY OP Modehv Evolish Usage Bu 
B W Fou,Ur joint aufAor of 77« Aina a Enaluh 
Tla Concise Oxford ^ Dutionary and Vie Pocket 
Oxford Dtct^nary Oxford At tfu Clarendon Press 
^^ilfoid Prtez 7s 6d net 

This useful book of reference is very cleariv 
pnnted aod is very good value for [its pnee 

Moklet s Life of Glaosiove Popular Edition 
oJmdQid 592 pages Fully tUusiraled 5s net 
Rodder and Stonghion London ECU 

This popular abndged edition of the great 
biography of a great statesman will be welwme 
to buy the onginal 
unabridged work as well as to those who bwe 
through big volumiS 
works This edition has several new features 

Mr W E Gladstone in the hands of the Rb Dra 
? S Mast^erman himself one of mret 
brilliant of Liberal politicians and writers 
Masterman has written a full and very importent 
preface to this edition It not only omits 
of importance from the ^ original edition but cem 
tains many valuable features inJuded nei^r 
.n^«ie onginal nor m anv previonf 


of Gladstone tho only referenco to India is m 
connection with the reversal of the policy of the 
Torry government in respect of the north west 
frontier of India ' And j et Britishers pr,,tend to 
to be oar trustees ' 

R. C 

I^DlAy CinrnFvcr Reforii By Prof Bnj 
Aarnt/i ifessrs Shumher Singh and Co Kaicheri 
Road Lahore 193G 

contims a review of the report of 
the iiilton loung Commission on Indian Currency 
and Finance (192G) It was wnttca at a time when 
the auestioa of ;tabli7Jtioa of exchange was dgitat 
ing public mind and liis conclusions well repay 
perosaL Onr author has done well by exposing 
some instances of plagiarism by the authors of the 
Currency Commission He has quoted several 
passages to show that m tho body of the report 
whole passages were taken word for word without 
acknowledgment from the evidence of certain 
witnesses without any examination or analysis of 
tho opmiODS estimates or aituments of tlie 
witnesses concerned 

lIoNrrmr REipit\i it JtDU By A Jtaitmyn 

Q A Aatesan and Co JfaifriM 1026 
In this little book the autho- deals with some of 
the mam aspects of Indian Currency and Exchange 
and suggests lines on which currency and exchange 
reforms should be elTectecL Our author has m 
deavoured in this booklet to point out the real 
defats ol the existing mouetary system m lodia 
and mdicalod some methods of removing them 
His suggestions ate worthy of consideration 

toiiAV IkoNouics IN X Nutshell Edited hu 
^roparfa Dae and itemanta Kumar Sen 

R Cambray and Co Catcuila. 1J27 
T .Tbi3 book IS an welcome addition in the field of 
Indian Ewpomio hteiature. The late lleRsre Ranade 
and Dadhabhoy Naoroji and R C Datt ■S4rl 
Pioneere in^ ^this field and they ^lra 

^Uow^ by Professors Kale Jadunalh Sirkar Dr 
Bannenea and Harisadhan Chaltenee 
The book under notice, contains upto-date in 
[onnahons resardiiii! ths current economic nS- 
blemsM* ^ enrrenej and Bankmi the KhS 
Movement, the loipenal Bank Act of 19’0 eta S 
te oonfident serve as an excellent handbook 

Thf Boins iafor B A. or B Com dearces 

and get up leave much to be 

H S 

D ,1“® America:^ CoNsriTTTTr/^w 

By H W Horuill published by the ^ 

Bhiursily Pies, US2o) Pp 2ol Pneflipis 

Saya the author in the Preface Voi- u-™ 

at^rata and comprehensive Lord 
( American Commonwealth ) mav bavA® L * 

respect the life of Gladstone occupies only a few Dacrec! readers 

remindpr of ubnt itHin. “6 a fresh Commonw^Ui The American 

pnmanlv for an English TnnKi. been written 
Eoghshman) The nresArlf® author is h m 
Tn“7h..'“K the product of academ e volume is not 

In this biography The author has ^ distance 

spent more than six years in all 


n r 1 iibuts luteresi O'ven the or 

Bntisli statesmen take m the affairs of 

sKntis? 
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la the Catted States- Tbe CuikUtiU mcludo thcao 
tvelre headiait* lotmiiKiiOQ \Wat is the Amen- 
caa CoQstitutioa ’ The Flectioa cl the PreMdcQl 
‘Acudental Presideots TU'rd Prt^ulcatul Terms 
The Prcsideat s Cabinet The tabmet and the 
Conzre>s Appointment an 1 IKmoiial The Power 
of the Purio Xho Resident Coonressmao Mis* 
eollaaeous Usa~^s Chaoses la the Coasututional 
tiiafes The ‘bs/egiiards’ of the Amencan Con 
stitatioQ 

A.V Dicey vriUoit on the Foslitb Constitution 
{'■Introdnction to the Study of the 1 tu ol the 
Corbtitation P lOla) ana’} aes it under 

tvo main hcadioita.— The I^v of the Constitution 
The Coaventtons of the ConsUtatioas. These tatter 
are the costoms practice* masims or precepts 
which are not enforced by the courts As examples 
of the Conventions of the Constiiuuon (Lmtfidi) 
tucsetwo maxims be mvea here - The Kiqk most 
a^nt to any till pa->.cd by the (ao ilouscs of 
Parliament or Ministers res ca o3i^e when they 
have ccasol to oonmaod the conridcnca ol tho 
Uoase ol Commons These are not laws m the 
tree sense of the word for if broken no co irt 
would take notice of thetr violation U hat Mr 
ilorswill IS concerned in his booh u the treatment 
of sneh anwnttca laws m tho Constitution of 
^aturalIy we shall expect a very interest 
iccc book Chapters 2 and 4 serve, as espeaally 
intercsuns Tho ecneral publ o will be interested 
to hear that one of the rnncipal aims of the 
foonders of the Amencan Republic was to make 
the hew World sale o ninrl democracy’ IP 20— 
the Italics IS mios) The method of eiectfon the 
President (p 2S'2p) is rather thousbt preno? 
cepecially in these oars of Communism Socialuai 
or mob auto racy Chapter 4 on Third Presidential 
is illnnnnatinf m the Imht of what is at 
present happeoici; in D S A Mr Cooiidse has 
just refow tn seek his third term And whjr^ 
DamalicI Bradford that noted Iiterar]r enue 
of United Slates refernmr to Clevelands lefusal 
to accept the third nomination referred to It a» 
the popular prejadicOt which has almost roached 
tho point of sapemtition aaaiDst a third term 
for any President tthy Clefeland alone Gooreo 
Waahioaton JefTersen lackson. Grant Roosevelt 
all of them refused the third prcscdcotial terms 
And DOW comes Cnolidue ' A typical Untisbcr 
the author is specially hard on the 18th Amend 
Dient of the Amenean Constitution He thinks 
tho Amendment which enforced tho Probibition 
law m U S. A. IS unxmslitutional’ we wonder 

A well written l>ook the general pnUw ought 
to like It even if it was meant lor the Eoelish 
public. Apart from sweepma geoeralisations at 
places the bmk docs not betray much of partisan 
ship And one such sweeping assertion is found 
oa page 2 iJ where he makes all Amcricaa 
citizens as believers in loliliul kundamCDtalisiu 
that this 13 a false estimate mu t be asserted 
by those who have studied tho trends of thought 
in Imcnca during the last filteen or twenty years 

Fiolciiov avdCbeatiov IJu Sir Oltier I o lot 
pnblitludbj flodiltr ai«l btouphtoii I^nion 'b 
bhiUing$ ntt 

Apart from such technical I ooks as Ftber and 
Reality Llectrons Atoms aadiia}B Sir Ulirer 
has written such rcl mous scientific books as tho 
Making of Man’ Reason and Belief or the 


Sabsbuica of lailh' Therefore tn pubUshm, thu 
present volume (Pp ICI) the author has not „ono 
be}oad his ran.c 

Contents — Lght chapters, excluoins tho 

Prclaco and Prolokuo — iho chapters are oa 
Fvoludoa 10 kcncral Creation or Onsins 
Uenenil rcasomoirs about existence Cosinic 
bpcculation' kvolutioo of Plants and Animals 
Evolatioo of Jfan Perfection of 3 faa’ (Conclusion 
& Ipilogtio Worth of Humanity) 

Some of tbeso chapters embody tho general 
sense of Huxley lecture delivered by the author at 
Channg Cross Hospital (December lOio), and like- 
wise somo midday talks on hrolution at Chiist 
Chuioh W GsUfiinister in the same month. Tho 
general idea represented in tho conclusion to 
Chapter S about the mam drift of tho Biblo as a 
whole. IS mainly duo to the artist son of tho 
anthor though tho latter is respoosiblo for adopt- 
log It That this adoption has weakened the book 
ficicatiflcally will bo seen prescntl}r 

Says tho author (P la) My thesis is that there 
IS DO opposition between Creation and Evolution 
Uno Is tho method ol the other They are not two 

E rocesses— they are one gradual one which cau 
0 partially and reverently followed b}r the human 
mind’ ilo says forthcr (p ix) Crtatton" signifies 
the process by which all observed things — what 
we call natural phenomena— have como into being 
and it IS a process which id masy of lU aspects 
masklod has hocome sMe to /o/fow w soao detail- 
We find tliat it is conluciod id a spint of law 
and order by a gradual process ol nofuRon— a 
process of timing sod onfoidiDg 

Pnoted 10 bold t} pcs and is good paper and 
priced rather moderately Oie book is accessible 
to all interested in tho sutjoct There is ono 
disapp^ntmcnt in tho book however At places 
the present publit^tion la not quito cntical bavs 
(be author (P 1G3) whilst talking on the worth of 
bamanicy - And nltimaicly (rod so loved tho 
world that Ilo gave the ItciDgwoara uught to 
call bis Onli/ Son to Itvo on tho planet, and to 
undergo the rrjcction the torture and the death 
which was in store bra Being higher than the 
BODS of men could understand Uha Italics is 
mioo^ Hero Str Oliver seems to bo in his 
devoiioDal mood not certainly in his cnlicai 
attitude. M D have alread} mentioned that Chapter 
8 on tho Perfecting of n an’ betra} s a certain 
wcakncAsin the book In the conclusion at the 
CO 1 of the chapter says the author (P 15U} 
(Tboro are) two mam stages in man s evolution 
kirst came tho knowledge of good and evil the 
BC08O of BIO the power of tudgmi,— the sense of 
tniosi,rcs 3 ioa tho sense of law Thereafter man 
was prone to judge not only his own actions but 
those of his follows an ora of cnticiign and self 
righteous tudgmunt set la and coutinued through 
80 ne tcrnblo millcnQia of wroripdoing and l>ack 
eliding as narratod m the Old Tcetaraent first 
tlien tho reign ol human law and judgment, ibca 
oamo a strange innovation a new dispensation 
replacing the old code of conduct by a spint of 
human kindness ciunty service and brotherly 
love IP lot) This gradttion in tho ethical 
consciousness ol roan may bem keeping with tlio 
evolutionary idea but h ccrtiinly not historically 
correct ill stiiupata of etliaolngy know that tho 
sense of indivilial discrimination is a later 
development and not aa early ono. Tho troublo 
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TMlhlhe Eoriish Evolulioo School of Itontht n Hus sen ''"'“Hont ^ 

Hat they rcluse to hoar aoythinj from Iho schools llahatastli llio Jj? „|o^en- 

oi Ditoon on that of EeWtonustu , \\ o Uk j'' '“^S tOOT rf the 

rest iro <le'oteU Bpocially to ttio niibnuRtos ol 
dui(lr«o tbeit titot, dtsc-iacs i.c. 


that Sir Oliver will m some future volume treat 
ton Fvolution from a more critical point of view 

A. K. 5 


The autlior ln'4 made a praiseworthy attempt 
to coovc} his information in non technical lanBoase 
not allcazi-ther with success rUc first 9 cliapters 
(fURCS I itl ate specially open to cnticisni « 
ilio mforination tivcn is not accurate. iho 

tcclinical terms emploicd m connection with 

and pbj sioloRj could have been improved 

The cliaptcrs deahns vvilh the uphnnsms ol 
dnidren are much better and the information 
(.ivcn should prove yer> valuable to mothers and 
Uioso who have charue of children Should a 
second edition of thi^ l>.>ok bo rcfiuired the author 
sliould entirely rowiite 'he chapters on anatomy 
and physioloev and increase the number and 
quality of the illustrations SPA 

iI*JlJE.V PAUAVVt OR UVTALr OF_SCfTEra'‘'S 

By fiutfo A. ruijonitrior 7? ^1 LL B 
ly the auUu>r at 40 Ptelul TZood halbadcti Don^if 
Pages >92 uiih (ito full page tffustrofwus irics 
lis 2 S 

lo this novel in miasinary ilaratba lady 
considerable lotellicence education and vmriGd 
ozpcnenco Ins leclinJy narrated the story oi net 
own life like the well known epio of 'anniki, 
this iiama^an IS divided into several hands or 
sections each section denvinc its name from ue 
nature of Us contents Like the Sanskrit epio this 
story also has i>rowa in bulk the author bavin? lu 
corporated in it hot discussions on some knotty 
pioblems of the da> iiolitica) social rchsious etc. 
The discussion" though interesting and instructive 
are not necessarily connected with the mam 
current of the story and at times only serve to 
divert the attention of readers a feature whip 
somewhat detracts from the vjlue of the storj The 
The author of .dniHiHia (a book of verees) and range of subjects discussed is also so wide as to 
(abookcontaimng translation of thevedic include la it religion ureligion the Purdah system 
thyms) needs no new introduction to the Bengali and other social evils education of females, 
lepmg public. His Kafnder Desk Africa (In Astrology the Jalhanwala Bag tragedy and other 
Africa the Land of the Aeproes)— a junple-story atroahes in the Punjab the whimsical nature of 
book meant for cnildren b^me immeoselv the administration in Indian States and.the money- 
popular with his youthful readers But the bmh grabbling practices of the solicitors of High Courts 
01 verses under nohee will we think be likewise etc. So much heterogenous matter is cleverly 
very p^ular with the Bengali reading bc^s and pieced together in the storv by the author How 
-the subject matter of these verses are 6^®r it cannot be denied that the Art is thereby 
eitiier humourous stones or a song of rams or suffocated Here one can very welt ask a question 
an pmaal sloiy or a lullaby The poems are whether the art of the novelist properly consists m 
wniKa in an attractive style and are all profusely depicting characters faithfully and in showing the 
uiusiratea ihe cover design has enhanced the vanous stages of their development or in merely 
work We me confident that it chromeUng events in an individual or collective 
will make an escellent prize book life more or less exciting emotions or quickening 

^ ® Another question suggested 

— by the pCTusal o{ this and similar novels recently 

MAKATHI - Siaie 

S.Bt, s.™.-, ol 

Children) By B M Tei ihe LJiC P & S ite «ie«ial world -U Khali these defects the W 
drotimt. Ptib&hsr T S Saraiote Indore readable enfertammg 

® ^°ok of 124 pages mainly advocated Progressive -news are 

intended for conveying accurate i^onnation — ‘uloughout the honl and nr. .innM 


TIBETAN S VNSkRIT EAGLISII 

Nvataphavesv of AniAJiiA Diwvov Pint II 
Tihdan Text Compared icilh Sanikrtt and 
C/mese icrsions and edited utth an tnlrodiicliott 
rowiaiaiae notes and indexes Bu T liAusc/ftara 
Bhatiachartiya, Pnneipal lidjahhamna lt*jn 
hhaiati Oackttads Oriental ^ertes ^o Wx/\, 
Grnfiof Library Daroda 1J37 Pnee Be- 1 3 
We congratulate Pandit VidhuseUiar Sa^tn 
the A isvabharati and the Govermnent of II 11 
the Gaekwad of Baroda on the publication of thi" 
work The numetous Sanskrit works translated 
into Chinese and Tibetan centuries ago should bo 
recovered and if necessary rc-translatcd into 
Sanskrit The Visvabharau has shown tbo way 
Lovers of India and ancient Hindu culture should 
encourage such work in all possible ways 

The book contuoa a portrait of the philosopher 
Dinnaga. copied from the Toiyur (Tibetan Focy* 
clopaedia) by Balu Dhirendra ivnshoa Devavartnaa 
of the Lalabbavasa, Visvabharau 

"W e intend to publish hereafter a critical notice 
01 the book by a competent scholar 

R C 


BENGALI 

Himi Beno Bj P^rynwhan Sen Gu}la 
^ t/isJicc/ /jom f/ie PaUsx Office 91 Umcr 
Cvcvlar Road Calcutta Price Ten annas 102^ 

Mr Senguptas Halum Buro is an welcome 
addition in the field of children slliterature 
Bengali 


IV.-,. ik.®. •‘-vugiessive views aie 

that Thfi“rpador“ I and there 13 no doubt 

t the reader will feel benefited by its perusal. 
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The picture named 'the six headed Goddess of 
ilaharashtra’. giyea as the frontispiece is well- 
conceived though misnamed the six headed Goddess 
since there is not a single combination picture with 
one bodv and six heads but six separate pictures 
artistically arranged in one page of six several 
persons Shiwaji the Great Ramdas Dnyaoeshwar, 
Tnlaram Devi Ahalyabai Holkar and Kani Lakshmi 
bai of Jhansi representing six high ideals which 
ererv ilaratha will do well to place before his 
mind’s eye. if he desires to succeed in lileand to 
elevate his mother country 

T O AriB 


GDJARATHI 


A^AyDA Dhaha Pahts I 11 III IV — Bj/ 
liamanlnl Kanalal Shall, are a collection of shon 
stones likely to interest and amuse children with 
pictnr&k. It IS an enioyable collection 


KEnyiNT Na fata Bu Buhorlal 0 Maaltrutata, 
printed of the Namian IrinUng Press Ahmedabad. 
Paper (Sicr ^ 24S Fnce Be 1 {192G) 

These are most thonalitfal essays on tbefounda- 
tiODS of edncatioa by one who is born an idealist 
and a practical teacher who has learnt bis 
lesson by expencnce- The essays are replete with 
hints and suggestions, on the teaching of vAnous 
8Qb:ect& which are sure to prove of great value 
to those who are in the line.’ 


A'ceada SsASiBA Naa Mpl Tavtio (Elckents 
OP inE SciTNCi: or SiATistio) Up Chandnlal 
Phagubhai Dalai, printed at the Vasanl Prinftng 
Press Aliamedabaa Thick card board Pp Wd* 
9 Price Re, 1 4 {1926) 


This manual on the Science or Statistics is 
intended as a text-book for schools where the 
subject IS to be taught in Vernacular It is based 
on several well known authors talented works 
and illustrated with charts It is a fairly good 
attempt for a subject yet in its infancy 


SnECSGAB Tbi>-em Bi/ Jhnwioni S/iaiikcr L 
Shti printed at the Dharm \ijava Prviiing press 
Bombay, Paper coier Pp ff0+/6 Ptice Re 0-12-0 
<1927} 


Three love-poems, the Sknugar Tilak, the 
Pushpa BAnayitas and the Chour PanchashiLa, are 
translatal from Sanskrit into Gujarati veAe The 
spint of the original seems to have been fully 
preserved in the translation and what remains 
hta been fully explained in the notes at the end 
W'e congratulate the translator on his successful 
attempt 

Bvusa&ta Pakt IV Bp Gijubhai, is a collec- 
tion of stories for children narrated by the 
coUector in his inimitable Lathiawad style 


Fcluala. Paut I Bu Ramanlal Xanalal Shah, 
printed at the Vasanl Printing Press Ahamedabad 
TJiiek card board lllusiraicd Pp 180 Price 
Re Olios (1927) 

As an entertaining collection of stones of 
jQvenile interest the book is likely to be welcome 

CnAXDAXi 13 a monthly devoted entirely to the 
publication of pleasant stor e» We do not review 
penodtcals 

The Histort of EKOLAm Part I for the IV 
stsodanj of tjigh schools by Chhaganlal Chunikl 
alehta DA Is an attempt in the nght direction 


Tub Tinpu Gcjaraii Book Bp ChJiotalal 
^Iknshna Purani is projected for the use of 
Vidyapitba students It contains very good 
lessons which are both instructive and intorming 

1 Nai oleav BovATAnii Parts 2, 3. 4 (rokaldas 
ilathutdas Shalt, b.a ll b a very good translation 
of Abbots well known biography of the Empeior 


2 Aktuit Bp Baptibhai JadairaiVaisAanai- DA 
giviog (be salient features of his reigm 

3 Tne Hbrnr onia Baroda RAjrA. Bp Chitnilal 
JlaganM Desat ba , giving a succinct but interest- 
ing account of its rulers. 

4 LaxDOXERs’ E dccatiov ^ Aara/wn iS/wmUr 
oAns/ianiUir Shastri da., showing what the London 
County Council is doing for the Londoners’ 
Education 


6 Jatiswabbav SiiAXAk Patis I and II Bp 
Aau Shtvalal Lallubhat Barot contammg lOO 
spirited stones illustralmg human nature All 
these Gve works are published by the Commissioner 
of Education Baroda State 

K 5L J 


OltlSSA FLOOD DISASTEK 

B\ SAKAT CHAKDBA GHOSH u-a. b. l. 

0 ■^VI^G to the recent high flood of the not be discharged, and as an inevilabla 
Uaibarani river, which surpassed all result of thi» hundreds of villages on both 
previous records of the last century by sides of the Baitarani river were swept away 
4 inches of water, and owing to the fact that causing «erious damages to men money nnH 
the Dhaiiira Chilian was silted up and cattle The aforesaid river u the bonnd-irv 
consequently closed, the «Drplua water conld line of the Jajpur Subdivision of the Cutt k 
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Distnct and the Bhadrak Subdivision of the 
Balasore District. So this flood disaster 
caused 18ss to both the Cuttack and Balasore 
Districts the loss to the latter being greater 
Oq leadiQg the news of the horrible 
disaster m the columns of the newspapers 
and the repmt of the Chairman of the Lical 
Board of Jajpnr, myself in company with 
Baba T akshminarayan Saha m a, set out to 
visit the afiected areas It may be mentioned 
in this connection that my friend Babu L N 
Sahu who is a member of the Servants of 
India Society received a sum of Rs 500 
from the said Society and directly from Mr 
C S Deole Member, Servants of India 
Society, Secretary of theQuzrat and Kathiawar 
Tlood Relief Committee for distribating the 
same among the sofTerers, and a further sum 
of Rs. 500 has been promised by Mr 
Devadhar President of the said Society, for 
the said relief but to be repayable within 
14 years With the latter sum it has been 
arranged with the Secretary of the Jajpur 
Co operative Back to «tatt a grain gola lu the 
area which the Honorary Secretary Baba 
Oobinda Prasad Bose has kindly consented 
to take over charge and to start soon 

Accordingly we went out on out mission 
with the aforesaid sum of Rs 500 for 
immediate relief 


By visiting a few villages nz Dehury 
Anaudapur, Misserpur Sendhpnr among 
hundreds and hundreds of such villages 1 
personaBy saw the people to be totally help- 
less ill clad and reduced to the condition of 
beggars theix bouses being swept away, tbeir 
valuables and bonsehold articles of everyday 
use and clothing being gone and to add to 
this their cattle property too has been lost. 
The condition of the women is worse still 
They have no clothing to clothe or wrap 
then body with and maintain their txxui so 
to say and so they cannot stir oat for food 
even 

The condition of the middle class men is 
deplorable Though now reduced to the 
condition of beggars they cannot forget their 
former family prestige in the presence of 
their CO villagers over whom they bad control 
and by whom they were looked upon willi 
respect They cannot go out for rice dole 
distributed at certain place® though they are 
the most needy pexsons The poor can starve 
as they aie accustomed to do so but tbe 
middle class though not accustomed at® 
really starving now They are not 
morsel of food even in two days 


The present winter crop cannot relieve- 
them of tbeir distress Ihcy mast be helped 
till the winter crop of the next year, t e., 
till December 1928 They must be made ta 
survive, otherwise they must dm out Paddy 
granaries have been washed away, so paddy 
must bo supplied to the suHerers and golas 
must bo started at certain centres Tbe 
Congress party, I am glad to mention, have 
arranged to open a goh m Dehuci Anaodapar 
Tillage 

Ibe disaster became so great because tbe 
water remained constant for 3 days together 
People had to climb upon trees to save their 
lives and reiuam there without food for 3 
days So it could be easily imagined bow it 
would be possible for them to save tbeir 
property* and that would be the condition 
of their mod built bouses Tbe Qood reached 
its highest pitch on the 29th July lu 
previous years it used to remain for a few 
hours only instead of 3 days this time 

The loss has been considerable to these 
villagers among maoy others of which I bad 
DO personal knowledge, Dehury, Aoaoda- 
pur, Sendbpur, Contapaii, Misserpur ilouza. 
Albas in general, village Sahara and Jamuua 
the la.'it two being near Jajpnr town 

I cannot picture the lamentable oonditioo 
of tbe poor sufferers of the Dehury Anaudapur 
village which I saw with my own eyes The mud 
walls of tbe villagers are all gone, the paddy 
stocks washed away, tbe household utensils 
and valuables all gone, tbe thatches of some 
sweptaway and tbe bouses completely levelled 
to the ground Some of the local zemindars 
even, whom I do not name here, have been 
made houseless now They cannot beg or 
receive rice doles anywhere as they are not 
accustomed to sell their family padigree or 
prestige but are lemaming starving for days 
together The people are taking rest under 
the palm leaf sheds These palm leaf sheds 
rest on bamboo props with no walls all 
round Thus their pnrdab is gone ' flow 
deplorable is tbe state of affairs can be easily- 
imagined by tbe sensible public During the 
high flood V e from 29th to 31st July last, 
the work of Babu Mabendra Natb Dutta a 
locM zemindar, was commendable When life 
nas at stake and each one was trying to save 
himself by plying in a small country boat he 
brought helpless people to his house and 
gave them shelter for 3 days together Now 
when the flood is all over, relief is being 
given by others and the place is being visited 
b, out s ders like iis But at thi critical 
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jQDctore DODO bare dared ereo to thcro 
Such rillago patriots are wanted la all 
places. 

Id Ihvs coDDCchoD I iDDst Tceation that 
Daba L. N Saba agreed to distribute Us. 1G5 
to 31 deserriog persons hero out of the food 
at our disposal Accordioglf the abore suai 
was paid Though tbo sum is— altogether 
inadequate in riew of their pre«cQt distress, w® 
cannot do more with the fund with us at 
present 

la Fantapan rillage we heard that Jagan* 
oath Ilibu zemiodcr was on the alert and 
was trjiag to arrange a nee gola there and 
has gone to Chaodbali to purchase rice IIis 
actions are praiseworth}* 

The condition of the Slisserpur rilUgcrs 
is little better Wo happened to bo there 
)ust after a serero shower of ram We 
actually saw the people houseless, helpless 
and sbireriDg in the ram water Wo made 
a list of deserriog persons. They were 30 
iB number They were gireii cash for bouse 
building parposo t must fraakly admit that 
this help of ours is inadcqaate to (heir 
present need, bat looking to our funds at 
baod we cannot allot them more for the 
present. 

The people bare lost their hooses, hsro 
DO clothing to wrap themselres with Tbo 


wmtor IS coming and what will be the fate 
of the poor rillagera can be best imagiood by 
all scosiblo hainan beings. Wbat I reiato 
here is nothing but plain tiaUi and do 
exaggeration On our retura jouroey we 
risited tbo Jamuna rillago 7 mites to the 
west of Jaipur town Hero the rillagers hare 
beCQ made houseless and the lands haio 
been made useless by tho deposit of sand, 
31 persons wero girenhelp bj ray friend Ur. 
Sahu 

la conclusion I must sar that the relief 
now giTon by tho Goreramcot, by tho 
Swaraiista aad by tho ilacwari cotiimuoitr is 
quite inadequate for tho purpose— tho loss 
sustained being roughly o»timsted to be 
sercral crorca of rupees. Unless the relief 
work bo continued orcr ono year, i, c, (ill the 
end of December 1933 their distress wilt not 
be rcliorcd in tbo least I earnestly appeal 
to tho general poblio to open their purses 
and try their best to relioro tbo prosent 
distress of tho millions of our poor brethrea, 
who bare been rcducoJ to the condition of 
beggars lo tbo truo sense of tho word To 
ocbievo this and more moaey ts Deeded, as 
relief id tho shape of distribution of food 
gram, cloths, and help for hoQs&>buildiog 
parposo, aro necessary Distribotioa of cloths 
I must say. is absolutely necessary 


POPULATION AND POOD SUPPLY IN INDIA* 


Br B4JANI KANTA DAS. ma. »«:, rii o 
Fcariomisf, Internahoiial Labour Office 
(Head before the WorlSs Population Conference Gcncia August 31, 1927.) 


Growth or Poi*cl*tiov 

I N 1021. India had 310 million inhabitants 
or 17 per cent of the world's popolatioo 
In 49 years from 1872 to rJ21, tbo 


• Retcrenccs — Census o( India. AKncnltutat 
Statistics of India. Sutistical Abstract for Untish 
India Annuairo Statisluino. lolematimial Aim- 
mltural btatislics World'slAlmanocs lioch and 
Raker’s Oerwraphy o( die Worlds AtmenUnre 
Dass PrcMlnctioD in India, Wastage of Jndias 
Manpower CModem Review Calcutta, April 1327) 


population m India increased by 113 millions 
of which 59 milhoDS were duo to tbo terri- 
torial ozpansioQ and census improrcniont, 
thus Icaring a real incroaso of 54 millions 
or SO per cent, as compared with an incroaso 
of 47 per cent, m Kuropo m 50 years from 
1870 to 1020 

This {.lovTcr growth of population in 
India w duo to the higher death rate rather 
than to tho lower birth rate. Wlulo from 
18S0 to 1910, tho arcrago annual birth and 
death rates m England and Wales. France 
Belgium, Germany, Italy and Spun wore 
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respectively 311 per cent, and 220 per cent, 
thus leaving a surplus of 91 per cent, a 
year, those in India from 1885 to 1910 were 
respectively 364 pei cent, and 3 OS per 
cent, with a surplus of only 56 per cent, 
a year During the last decade, the death- 
rate in India amounted to as high as 341 
per cent, as against the birth-rate of 369 
per cent, thus leaving* a surplus of only 
28 per cent, a year From 1885 to 1921, 
tlie average rate of growth was however, 
48 pet cent, a year 

At the rate of growth of 48 pel cent, a 
year as above, the present population of 
India would amount to 385 millions "What 
would be the rate of growth in the fntore 
IS a matter of speculation But it might 
be safely assumed that various social move- 
ments especially those for health, would 
dccieise the death rate, and at a very con- 
servative estimation of an increase of 5 per 
cent a year, the population in India would 
in all probability, amount to 370 millions 
in fioO 


only 13 hectre per capita, as compared with 
30 hectre in Italy, 53 hectre in France, 83 
hectre in Austria aud 1 1 hectares m Spain 
The minerals in India are similarly rich m 
hind, but poor m quantity, except in iron 
and water India possesses 1 I per cent, 
of the world's coil reserves and 2 2 per cent 
of the world’s petroleum resources, but 
stands fourth m the possession of the world’s 
richest iron ore deposits and third in that 
of the water power resources 
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can luccease her producUre power and supply 
the need!) of her present popnlatian la 
his treatise on Procluclion i/i India, the 
present writer has estimated that prorrd^ 
the arable land could bo used for two crops 
a year on the average, three fourths of the 
soil fertility as well as other resonrces canid 
still be available for productive purposes. 
But the pO;)Sib!lity of their utilisation depends 
upon the eOicieacy of labor and the suffi* 
ciency of capital That Indian workers have 
as great potential efficiency as that of auy 
other people Ins been clearly shown by the 
investigation loto the conditions of Hindustani 
workers on the Pacific Coast which the 
present writer undertook for the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistic^ in 1921 22 
Bat by fat the maiot part of [ndus man 
power IS underfed, diseased illiterate and 
unskilled. Equally deficient is India ic the 
possession of her social capital Machinery 
aod mechanical power have up to this time 
been applied to only an insignificant part of 
her industrial life Nor are there large social 
savings which could be tracsformed into 
working capital in the immediate future 
The prospects of rapid increase lo pro 
ductivity are not, therefore very bright 
Moreover, the moro or less limited supply of 
forest fisheries and minerals, eves when 
fully developed can scarcely supply the 
growing needs of the progressive civilisation 
of such a vast popuUtioa Of the arable 
land, about 2o per cent are already in Use 
and any intensity in culture would operate 
only under the coudition of dioiiQuhiDg 
return, especially in India where land has 
been cropped from time immemorial without 
any return m the form of fertilizers 'Dio 
appropriation of other 45 pet cent of (he 
arable land would require irrigation drainage 
'eitiluation, acclimatizition and other scienti- 
fic treatmert la short it would lake at 
lea>t tvo generations before India could 
acquire indu'^trial skill and social capital for 
the application of modern science and 
iDventiou to the full utilisation of her 
re:>oarces, and thus bo in a position to solve 
the problem of present food shortage but in 
the meantime the pre!>ent population would 
increase at least by oO per cent, if not 
moro. 

NaTCIvE of tub pKOBLEil 

Both the insufficiency of resources and 
the inefficiency to develop them have made 
56—10 


India one of the most overpopulated countries 
of the world The efiect of overpopulatiou 
IS manifested in several way* — First famine, 
and epidemii's the former for instance, 
caused the death of 5 millions in 1893 and 
1899 1900, and the latter of 8 5 millions in 
1918 19 Socond high moitalily, which is 
30b per cent as compared with the average 
of 1 45 per cent in England and Wales, 
France, Belgium and Germany Third, 
lou Longeiity which is only 247 years in 
ludia as compared with the average of 50 years 
in Engiaud and Wales, France, Germany, 
Qoliaud Norway Italy United States and 
South Africa. When 15 years are taken out 
for childhood the average manhood period 
thus become^ less than 10 years in ludia as 
compared with 35 vears lu the above 
countries Fourth icidespread tlliteracy.'^hich 
amounts to 94 per cent of her population 
Oat of 81 million children between the ages 
of 5 and 15 76 4 millions or 90 percent 
have no provision for elementary schooling 
even to day That more than nine teutbs of 
the people are ignorant of modern science 
aud philosophy can be easily imagined 

What 1 $ the extent of overpopulation in 
India IS bard to e»hroate for the lack of 
sufficient data. The optimum population of 
a conotry depends upon the cultnral ideal 
of the people as determined by natural 
resources and industrial efficiency But 
there is groniog a more or le«s common 
standard of life which all countries sooner 
or later must adopt for the moral and 
matenal benefit of their people Judging 
from that standard some rough idea may 
be had of the extent of overpopulation in 
India from the following facta — First, the 
food shortage in India amounts to about 
one-tbird of the required amount aud ex- 
cluding exports, to much more than that, 
as QotM before. Second, the food cousump- 
hou of a Madras pnsoner amounts to 741 
pounds a year as compared with the per 
capita consumption of 2 664 pounds in the 
United State The food lu India is not only 
small in quantity, but also poor m quality, 
and the food consumption of the majority of 
the people lU India falls far short of this 
amount Bnt taking this amount as the 
nahonat average, the per capita food supply 
IS much less than one-third of that in the 
United States. Third, lo a recent article 
in the Jlixlcrn Rei lew, the writer 
estimated that one-tbird of India s man power 
WA» lost through under employment and 
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another third through inefficiency brought 
about by disease and illiteracy Fourth on 
the basis that a person needs about 25 acres 
of arable land for a decent living as claimed 
by some writer® the optimum population 
that India with her 480 million acres of arable 
land could ever support would be 192 
millions but since at present only 55 per cent 
of th s area is cultivated the present optimum 
that India can support would be only 106 millions 
or about one third of the present number 
All these facts indicate that only one third 


of the present popnhtion could live in India 
with proper facilities for the development 
of their body and mind and for the achieve 
ment of the highest degree of self expression 
Even with plain hying and high thinking 
which has been the ideal of Hindu civilisation 
one IS inevitably driven to the conclusion 
that there exists in India today under the 
present state of her industrial efficiency 
double the size of the population which could 
live with moderate degree of opportunity for 
moral and material development 


SCRAPS AND COMMENTS 

By TARAKNATH DAS 


German Japanese Institute in Berlin 

lecturer to come from Japan to 
same°l ^ K^nokopt who at the 

wme tme will be the Japanese d rector oMhe 
neiil naugurated Japanese-German insjtate 
I hope that the Indian educators and 
leaders interested in establishing intellectual 
CO operation between India and Germany will 
take notice how the Japanese are working to 
promote Japanese interests on a worldscale 
^«ater India Society 
of Calcutta should baie a Germao Section 
\0T iw activit es and scholars like Prof 
Sarkar and others who have 
of German academic life 
should take an active part in promoting 
Indo German Cultural fellowhip ® 

Japanese Patriotism 

ho Great Pc rers ivith the third largest niv/ 

inal^^nl '*■ ■'"'’n^ose ediioalioDll induf 
Inal and commercial progress attraefq nm 
ersal admiration All this has been achieved 

Japanese pa iiolism ^ msUnco of 

U r o^uht oUer^ trluar * k° 

Kobe bosmesamaa Si 


We hope Indian businessmen will follow 
the Japanese example of aiding Indian insti 
totieos of learning particularly technical 
school® Before India can have flyers who 
will venture to fly across the Pacific, it is 
Indian institutions pro 
perly so that they may be able to teach 
mechanical engmeeriDg including areo dyna 
mics naval Ecgmeering electric engine nog 
etc Enlightened self interest and patriotism 
r businessmen should induce them 
to further the cause of scientific and techni 
cal education iq India 

Slavery As Practised By Christians 
remSr fl?'i ‘t®, -’**™ ““S' 

Jndun r ,1. B’' “3 the 

Sr Dslegale to llio Inlernational 

Kid in .J^lorast'onal Labor Offico 

and "Asiahn ‘ \ of Nalire 

world loo, h ar ‘“r 1“"™" »“'=> »' "'h 
voria bouth African Labor Delei>^alpa «nfl 

Otdeo is'cTtryiog”^ oI^’miJo 
the ^condition of Na„ie L,b„nr°?n Sa °° 
homes Li ''“h" “ '"ha' 

>>e nhicctc„„5.&/^g,h»,-a^das; note 
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are djJDg like files becau«e it is cheaper to replace 
tbeia than caie for them m many instances of 
colonial forced labor ” 

Such a part of the craphic stoiy letounted 
here by 3Ir Harold A. Grimshaw chief o! tho 
Native Labor Section of tho International I^bor 
Office. 

Mr Gnmshaw stressed the importance of public 
opinion as a mam factor m binding each individual 
nation to the agreements reached by a committee of 
colonial experts m Geneva These couclusions 
embody the fonr following postulates which m his 
opinion must bo strictly adhered to by ea^ 
colonial Koverument 

1 That there shall be no forced labor cither 
diTGvt or indirect for private profit 

2 That there must be definite criteria for tho 
use of public forced labor involving clear uccossi^ 
and actual effort to obtain voluntary labor 

S That all forced labor should be adequately 
paid except m instancea of dire emeTgencies or 
ordmarv sanitation measures 

4 That only fit males should be forced to 
uork, and even then not without a specified 
guarantee of adequate medical attention Women 
and children should never be compelled to work 
under any circumstances 

AVe mast say that the above meotioned 
recommendatiOQS are full of loop bolea and 
will not help abolishing slavery as practised 
by the Christians and Superior while peoples 
ID Africa 

The second recommendation approves 
of forced labor under certain cooditioos These 
condthoDS will naturally be deterotioed by 
the present day slave-drivers uuder the cover 
of meeting ‘public need which will mean 
theneedconceivedby the white overlords The 
fontth recommendation approves of forced 
labor to be earned on by fit malev aod the 
third recommendation approi ed of in 
adequately paid or unpaid forced lalwr in 
tnslancees of dire emergencies or ordinary 
samianj ineasiucs We need not comment 
on the things that are made legal as emergency 
measures . 

In this connection let os emphasise the 
point that we are analterabl} opposed to all 
forms of social, economic and political slavery 
which crushes man So we are oppo>ed to 
the aweful practice of untoacbability ’ 
existing in India among tho Hindus But 
wo must say that tho lot of the aotoachahles 
are not as bad as the condition of the Africao 
Natives, living under the gnardiaan ship of free 
white and Christian masters ’ 

Cbnslian mt^^sionaries and others often tell 
it« that as long as there is snch social lo 
justices as nntouchability, eta, prevalent aioong 
the Hindus there is no chance for the Hindu 
Indians to seenro freedom Indeed they have 
no right to a»k for self government If we 


onderstand history correctly, from the days 
of Aristotle upto the present tune the people 
of Europe practised slavery The Christian 
theologians a little over half a century ago used 
to oppose ail movements for freeing slaves as 
anti Chnstma * Insmte of the exis.tenoe of 
chattel slavery in England and America the 
people of these lands always stoutly uphold 
then right to freedom The British Empire 
IS the biggest of the World Powers to-day, 
but it IS 10 soma sen^e a slave empire, where 
the native peoples have been exterminated 
or are being exploited Slavery as practised 
and toleiat^ by the Christians is a form of 
civilized barbaiism which is far worse than 
the prrclice of untouchability which also is 
oi coarse wicked 

Railway Development m Persia 

The Jlejli^s has authorised the Government to 
engage for a period of two years 34 foreigners for 
the various depaitments or railway constxnction 
In addition to those already engaged it is intended 
to get eleven Americans at a salary of $47,000 per 
annum, one German at 5 000 tomans «ix Qecinana 
or Swiss at 24 000 tomans one Belgian at 3 000 
tomans three Dutch or Germacs at l2 400 tomans 
twelve Germans Swiss Americans Iirench or 
Italians at 40000 uiimans The Ooiernment may 
terminate the contracts on payment of three mont/ir 
salary and a return passage The Government is 
also authorised to sabm t for tenders hy toreign 
companies the coQStruction of any secuoa of the 
line which it considers advivable 

This loteresting piece of news shows 
that the Persian statesmen are following the 
footsteps of Japan and Turkey lu the employ- 
ment of foreigner* They have taken special 
pains to tee that in the work of railroad 
coostractioo no Eoglishman or Bussiaa be 
employed. (Recently Turkey gave the 
contract for railroad building to a Swedish 
concern) The above report shows that these 
foreign advisers of Persia will be less 
expensive fhao the British sdvisers in India 
Persia s foreign advisers are mere employees 
who can bo 'fired from fbeir jobs at the 
will of the Persian Government The 
Bcitishers who are employed in India assume 
the rob of rulers aod they cannot be got nd 
of so easily They live in India upon 
fat salaries and then pnjoy pensions , and 
retire in England to carry on, m majority 
of cases anti Indian propaganda 

We are often told that one of the boons 
of the Bntish rule in India is the introduction 
of railroads telegraphs, eta It seems to us 
India coaid have her railroads built cheaper 
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and under Indian control if the Indian 
people were free and independent ' No ^jeed 
of weeping over India’s enslaved condition 
it IS however, desirab'e to devise means for 
Indiani«iDg Indian railways It seems to us 
that if India needs foreign advisers aome 
American, German, Japanese, French or 
italian experts should be employed under 
Indian control India is ‘a happy hunting- 
ground for British job-hunters and this is 
bound to remain so until the Indian people 
become masters of tbeir own country 
Anglo-Soviet Relations 
(Beuier s Teleorah ) Moscow Ano 4 1927 
In an interview with the press to-day Mr 
Chichenn Foreign Commissarj said 

“Tou are interested in the meaning of the story 
appearing in the foreign press about alleg^ 
iTOpo a\s made to the Soviet Government ly Ihe 
British Government for the renewal of diplomatic 
relations between the Soviet and Great 
Bntam In reality tie Soviet Government has 
received no proposals 

^^lth regard to Sir Ansten Cbamberlams 
utterances m the Honse of Commons on July 28 
thcN ccmsist firstly ot the usual attacks on the 
Soviet Government which are intended to cover 
before public opinion in Great Britain the m 
adaissible steps against Soviet Russia wbi<^ the 
CoDservativa Government m England has under 
taken and is ncdei taking, sneh as the Peking raid 
the Arcoa raid the ealumaious story of a doeu 
ment” the rupUire of diplomatic relations &c 

The ilancktster uuurdion— Awy 6102" 
The present British Government broke 
off diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia 
to bnog about political as well as economic 
isolation of the latter 

So far this has not materialised In fact, 
a new controversy has arisen between the 
Britwb and American oil interests on the 
questions of trading in Russian oil The 

btandard Oil Company of New York and 
tho Vacuum Oil Co, a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Co have entered into extensive 
trade and contracts with Russia, this has 
upset tho British oil interests considerably 
If within a few months the Soviet Govern 
ment could not be overthrown or redneed 
to submission, to British foreign policy, 
thcio would arise a cry in England against 
mo Uucsiaa poUej of the British conservative 
GovernmenL U is hardly expected that the 
CoDsetvaUvQ Goveromcot will immediately 
take tho initiatiTo to reopen negotiations 
vvilh tho Soviet Government. The Anglo- 
Uui.sian relations will supply amplo atnmo- 
niticn for tho LAbor Patty dutiog tho 
coming Genual election in England. 


FOR OCTOBER, 1927 

Indian Students Abroad and the Greater 
India Society 

One of the aims of the Greater India 
Society Is to establish cultural relations 
between India and the rest of the 
Indian students in foreign countries should 
be uUilized for toe promotion of this object. 
In fact, there are now in existence various 
organizations of Indian students in foreign 
countries such as the Hindusthan Association 
of America, Hindusthan Associationn for Central 
Europe, Friends of India Society in Pans, 
and various Indian students’ organizations in 
Great Britain and Ireland and the Indo 
Japanese Association 

If proper co ordination can be worked out 
then under the auspices of the Greater 
India Society, an International Federation 
of Indian Students can be effectively organised 
Taking it for granted that an International 
Federation of Indian students is a desirable 
thing, we lake the liberty of suggesting the 
following practical steps First, the Greater 
India Society should have si-^ divisions (a) 
Asian Division (b) European Division (o) 
African Division, (d) North American Division 
(e) South American Division and (f) Austral 
asian Division and each of these divisions 
should be sub divided into various depvrt 
meets comprising important countries or a 
section of a continent. Secondly efforts 
should be made to centralise various Indian 
stodeots’ organizations existing in a country 
into one effective organization with various 
branches For in'itance, various Indian 
students’ organizations m Great Bntam and 
Ireland should be incorporated into one 
organization like the Central Union of the 
Chinese Students in Great Britain and 
Ireland Thirdly these centralized organizations 

should be directly affiliated with tho varions 
Departments and Divjs ons of the Greater 
India Society Fourthly, the Greater India 
Society shonld adopt various measures to 
enable the most competent and representative 
scholar: to go abroad to promote cultural 
relations between India and other lands Vt 
present the existing Indian students organi 
zations ID foreign lands have no substantial 
contact with the Indian intellectual publia 
The leaders of tho Greater India Society fully 
lealizd the need of establishing effective 
international cultural contacts between India 
.□d llio rtst ol the world I el us hope that 
some moans will bo devised that rn India. 
Bomo oreaniaalion may servo tho purpose of 
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the loternatiODal Federation of Indian Students 
and all the Indian StndenU’ Organizations 
in foreign lands may be affiliated mth it 

A Phase of Soviet Russia's Programme 
for National Defence 

The Sonet Rnssian GoTemment has 
adopted the programme of bnilding 120 
new areoplanes witlim the year 192T A 
sum of two million rubles has been appro 
pnated to build four factories and to buy 
machines from America and other countries 
It has been planned to establish an np to date 
air-ba’^e at YladirostoL This is only a part 
of the programme for strengthening Sonet 
Russia's national defence The increased 
actinty in the field of air armament of 
Soviet Russia is apparently in reply to the 
British programme In this connection it is 
interesting to note the following news item 
regarding the programme for the increase 
of British air forces for 1927 1928 



It IS proposed to raise the strength of the Royal 
Air Force for the comisg year by 0 ' sanadrons 
three for the home defence ) ranch 2 for the 
tieet, and one for the array which bnoira the 
total scuadron strength up to b2 '< noita 
Last year only two sqnadroos were added 
to the force 

E'ereD new types of planes will be constructed 
and all old engine and plane designs many of 
which were nsed danns the war will be abandoned 
for the purposes of further constrnctioa Delivery 
will be made shortly of three machines of the 
auto-gyro type, and extensive investigations 
of these aircraft will be earned out 

Anglo-German rivalry m naval strength 
preceded the World War Are we to see 
an Anglo Rnvsian war in fntuie ^ 

German Chemists Discover Plasmocbin 

'A new cure for malaria called plasmochm has 
been annonne^ by' two chemists Professors Sioli 
of Duesseldorf. and Jfneh ccs of the Tropical 
iDstilute. at Uamtiirg This discovery recalled Ibe 
drag germanium.’ a cure for sleeping sichne^s 
that stailled the world in 1920 Like germanium 
pla«moeliin was discovered in the Bayer laboratories. 

Plasmochm is claimed to be a marked improve- 
ment over qumme being cheaper not so litter 
and having a le's serious after effect It is sad fo 
check malaria parasites in their development so 
effectively that the natural defensive forces of the 
body can easily cope with them Plasmochm and 
germanium are asserted by German chemo-tl.eni 
pentical scientists to be the greatest contnbution 
IQ this branch in the last decade.” 

One of the principal canses of the success 
of Geiman scientists in tbeir research works. 


IS that they are not only best equipped for 
such works, but tbe state and industrial 
organigations are behind tbe reseaich workers 
Every important industrial concern maintains 
its own research department and regularly 
uses a part of its income for this purpose 
let ns hope that Indian businessmen will 
soon realize that the money invested for 
tbe promotion of science and research is 
the best type of national assets It is 
apparent that all Indian industrial concerns 
cannot maintain their separate research 
laboratories and workers, this makes it 
imperative for them to extend tbeir support 
to the Indian Universities to promote higher 
edudation and scientibc research, which will 
aid Indian industry and national welfare 

Argeutiniau View on German Education 

Argentine Students ‘Commission recently 
visited Germany to determine educational 
fecilities afforded by Germany Ibe 
CommissioD, after tbeir return to Argentine 
has expressed tbe followiog view on German 
edacatiooal policy — 

The ibiBg which struck us most was the 
snrpnsiog revelation that a couDt '7 obliged to 
practise strictest economy m order to fulfil its 
national obligaiions does not save on osa parti 
cular point, the furtherance of Science ' Germany 
occupies first rank in all matters of scientiflc re- 
search and It affords genuine satisfaction to the 
friends of Germany to become aware of this fact . 
for saence and its development is the most im- 
portant factor in Germany ‘s future ” 

The fntore cf India also depends upon 
scientific education , but Indian universities 
are starving for lack of funds and are 
slanted for lack of proper fecilities for 
scientific research If poor Germany can do 
so moch under the most adverse circnmstances 
for educational efficiency, is it too much to 
expect that the Government of India should 
do something more for the educational 
progress of the oonotry than what has been 
done heretofore We hope Indian politicians 
of all parties will uoito to aid the cau»e of 
scientific education 


American Disaimament Activity 
The United States of America is sopposed 
to be interested m World Peace and dis- 
armament We have often heard that the 
American policy of anti militarism can be 
described as preparedness for war is the best 
method of aveiting a war ’ 
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Tlie moral and the ethical aspect oi dreams is 
dscissed and the conclusion is arnred at tb^ 
the dream activity must be regarded to be be>ona 
cood and evil (o) The inveatieation in the 
Cmn cavtied on icom an. exjunajye 

and disinterested psychological point of -view but 
13 tliroii^'liout trammelled by metapsysical 
\ resuppositions and implications (6) Di^ms 
culminating in the waking or the subject ana the 
waking state again leading on to dreams ar^oted 
as illustrations to support the view of fransmigra 
tion 

From the above it appears that the ancient 
thinkers of India discovered in the eoorse 
of their search alter Truth (religious) things 
that seekers of Truth of modern times are 
re discovering in the course of their scientific 
endeavour The importance attached to the 
jflstzHas (desires) by the Rishit* of old fit in 
extraordinarily well with the theories set out 
by the School of Freud and Modern Psycho 
analysis 


Sensualism lu Literature 

The neo pornographic literature of to day 
which sells iQ modern book stalls m the 
name o! realism democracy psychology 
<=010006 or enlightoDid fellow feeling has 
found B critic in Rabindranath Tagore who 
writes in the Visia Bkarab Qiiaitoly 
Si ence is impersonal Its very essence is an 
impartial curiosity about truth And yet the all 
pervading net of this curios ty is graduallv en 
mesliDg modem literature within us fulls though 
of r temture on the contrary the essence is its 
partiality -its supremo meosa e la the freedom of 
choice according to the taste of man It is this 
freedom which la leing assailed bv the invasion 
of science. The sensual »m of which European 
UteratUTO li tuW to-day owes via ongm to tn s 
firiosiiy as its prototype la the Ace of the 
KestoratiOQ had its impulse la /iisf But just os 
tlie list of that age failed to wio the laurel which 
coM secuio It a permanent place m the Olympus 
of I terature neiU cr caa the sceolihc cunositv 
of il 13 ago roaintam its keenness for ever 

There was a day in our country when a heat 
wave ot 1 cenlio isocss passed over our society and 
fitirouhtc 1 our literature into an outburst of carna 
lism It was a temporary aberration of which the 
modern reader reffla^ to take any seitous notice 
not t V way of moral censure hut becauao ho has 
*? It iKum-vnent value. 

thoopposite tendency 
m some of our mw m ctuic<i who would lanV 
} .1 verities th intcmocianCT o* 

the tie h tMt las Iwcn imported into oiir literature 
fron the western world. But they forg t that 
the elemal cannot wl o Ij conViaditt the past. The 
p-vtural do c-icj which lias alwais l>oco a feature 
of insDS c tl f-tla enjoyment |I a enjoy neat the 
anslo nicy wl jch lus always rc i.ncd m tlie realm 
oI a»t“ta<a<i aio eternal It is only lo the 


lantiDgss pf the science-intoxicated dema^'raev of 
to-day that this modesty this reticence, is dubbed 
a weakness and a rude manifestution of physical 
hanger is pio^laimed to constitute the virility of 

art 

I have seen an example of this begrimed 
pugilistic modernism in the form that oir Iioh 
play has taken amongst the roughs of Chitpoie 
Bern There is no scattering of red powder 
no spraying with rose co cured perfumes, no 
laughter no song Rolling long pieces of wet 
doth iQ the street mud and therewith bespatter 
ing one notber aud the unfortunate pa»sera by 
to the accompaniment of unearthly yells is the 
mad form which this old time Spring Festival 
has here assumed Not to tinge hnl to taint lo 
the object I do not say that such propensity 
i 2 > foreign to the mentally of man the psycfm- 
andyst is therefore welcome to revel m a study 
thereof My objection to the importation of 
tins common desire to soil mto a festival 
inspired by mans 'esthetic sense is jot because 
It 18 not true but because it is not appropnate. 

Some of those who seek to defend the bring 
mg in of such muddy carousals into the region 
of our literary enjoyment do so with the 
question— R mI istlnoitrue^ That quest on as 
I say does not an»e. When our drug befuddled 
Bheypun festive party storm the welkin with 
the unending clang of tbeir intoxicated drama 
and cymbals their demonaic shouts of an 
eternal repetition of the one line of their 
tuneless song it is entirely beside the point 
to ask the suB'enne nephbours whether or not 
It IS true the only relevant questioa can be 
Zfb f ts ir music ^ Thete is admiftedly a kind 
of self forgetful joy in inebnation theie is 
uodoubtediy great forcefulness m au unrestram 
ed exercise of lung power and if the ug mess 
of incivility has to be taken as a sign of vinlity 
then wo must needs admiri, this athletio mtoxi 
cation also But what thenl* This fo-cetoluess 
still remains of the slums of Cbitpore it cannot 
aspire to the Elysium of irt. 

In conclusion it should be added that if m 
the countries ridden by science, an indiscri 
minate curios ty should Dalisa»ana hlfo se=k to 
ttnp the goddeos of literature of her drapery 
they have at least the excuse of science to 
olTer for such conduct But in our counlrj 
where neitfaer within nor without, neiiher in 
thought nor m action has science been permitted 
an entry what ext,use can serve to cover up the 
insolence of the spurious borrowed imraodealy 
that has come to infest its literature If the 
an^tion be sent lo the other side of the seaa 
iv/y tilts turmoil of thr market crou I in your 
litenture^ The answer will come That is no 
/auK of our literature . the ca ise lies m t/ie wnrlcfe 
that surrounri us NVhen that same queation is 
put oa this Bide Iho reply will bo True mvkels 
ice haienoie but the noisomeiiess of the tiarket 
Vian ts all there that « just the glort/ of our 
modemtsm ' 


Beware of Pat 

contributes a 

lufiMy interesting paper on the rolo of Fat 
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in Health aod Disease to the Calcutta 
Medical Journal Regarding Bengali dietary 
and obesity, Dr Roy says 
^\'blle Bengalis do not take excess of proteid 
they take excess of carbohydrates and sweets 
and ID the cose of well to-do people exce^ of fat 
alsa Tne result is '\alunial obeaily Surely the 


Are not the lives of the postal officials serving 
in Dooars and Terai worth anything? This is the 
anestioo that anses painfully m our mind when 
we sea that the Govemmeot has not yet adopted 
any mei^ure calculated to improve the condition 
of service m the»e places At about this time 
last year some of our young friend'' lull of hope 
and promise were cruelly snatched away from 


pot bellied Bengali is not the best type of A^tic our midst by black water and other fever preval- 

ent in Dooars and Terau The whole Division was 
panio-stricken and though we brought the gravity 
of the situation to the notice of the Government 
throngh proper channel and pray-=d for immediate 
relief by suggesting some remedial measures for 
adopbon without loss of time but unfortunately all 
to no purpose 

This year also the season is on with all its 
f^rfulness claiming Nabakanta Seal Postman 
Nathoahat (Dooars) and Seodm Missir Overseer 
Falakata line as its first victims Who knows how 
many officials have to share the same fate if this 
state of thmgs be allowed to continue Reports 
of sickness are daily ponnng m Officials of 
Ja paiguri division are really passing their days 
in great suspense and anxiety ready always to 
meet their doom like goats at tho block erected 
for sacnfice 

It will not bo ont of place to mention here that 
the condition of Overseers is even worse than 
^at of clerks Out of the total strength of <1 
Overseers 7 Overseers (1) Rsmehanfar Singh Pi 
^ ng^o Lai (3) S^adeo SukuJ (4) Harakraj Gin 
^1 Dhaiman S ngh (6) Sheoproeai Singh and (7) 
oheodio Jlusir died within a penod of last 4 years 
or so^ 

It IS therefore high time that tho Government 
should awake to a sense of responsibility and tak^ 
measorc to alleviato the sutfenngs of the loral 
workers of the department before it is too late to 
mend 


manhood 

^\hile they take excess of energy,. 

foods like fat and sweets they never attempt 
to burn this excess of food stuff by physic^ 
exercise Their life-long sedentary habits only 
aggravate the storage of fat for it is notonous 
that excess of carbohydrates not utilized as 
energy is readilv converted into fat and deposi 
ted as such in the body 

Instead of addmg to the beauty of the body 
these excessive deposits of fat not only disfigure 
them but prevent further physical activity as 
they always carrv an extra unnecessary load m 
their body as deposited fat. A vicious cycle 
IS thus produced 

Generations follow this pernicious habit — 
while in the good old days tho Pancreas a:>ed 
to get rest (forced rest) with other digestive 
organs for tlie various fasts and semi fasts 
imposed on tho Bengalis and Hindus geocralty 
in the name of religion to ensure better bealin 
and more active life the present critical 
stage of our National life the struggle between 
the old and the new the East and the West is 
every sphere of life is upsetting everything 
We have rorgottco the golden rules of indindoal 
hygiene of our anccstorst on the other band wo 
havQ not absorbed the modern ideas of hygiene 
The orthodox ancient indigenous hrgienc should 
as much be modified aa tho modem import^ 
exotio hygiene to suit our present oonditton 
which is (litTertat from ancient India or modem 
Europe 

In these days of great economic stress and 
strain fbero should be a cry all over Ikogal 
not only to mcreve the proteid but to reduce the 
fat and carbohydrate particularly excess of 
sweets from our National diot There should be 
more vigorous phy ical excicise m the open. 
If thi4 IS persistently followed there is no reason 
why the health of the Bengalis would not be 
improved 

Dr Roy s words ol advice would prove 
<ialQtary not only to Bengalis, but to oil 
Indians who are obese through eating the 
wrong food 


will 

and 


Where Government Servants Die 
like Fleas 

The Labour organ of the provincial 
postal and R.M,S. Assoaation Bengal and 
Assam Circle, points ont how the conditions 
ot service m the Dooars and Terai area are 
actually killing oat postal workers in those 
parts Wo are told 


Learning by Doing m the Philippines 

D Spencer Hatch wntes in the Young 
Men of India about education m the Phili- 
ppines. He gives us a good idea of how 
the people of those islands are moulding 
tbcir future citizens into shape, men of 
ability ideas and experience who 
surely make the islands prosperous 
great We are told 

trying to loam what we could about tho 
agncultcral and phonal educatioa and schMl 
g^eniDgm the Phihppiae Islands itwas m^t 

actually m operation T so^d 

The pnnciple of teaming hu doing 
We may weU Illustrate how we saw this idsj, 
^kmg m different forms and m ffiffewS 
places by t Jbng especially ot the Central 
^^tural School at ilunoz. This by the 
^ Moniw Survey Commfc,aion coasiitoed 
the very best of tne fifteen agricultural Sr 

college ventures m the isJands. ‘ scaool or 

When the students arrive at the sJiooi they 


oD— 11 
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Ihitfricars will bo the createst nations m the 
world according to Senator llilhrd rydiaf.3 oi 
Maryland who has ]U»t returned from Russia after 
a careful snrvey of Soviet conditions. 

“Kas'su under the Bolshevistic' rule stnl has a 
great d(.al to learn, explained the Senator yesterday 
but tlie condition of the masses is so improved 
today in comparison with old Russia that one is 
struck with the advancement of the common 
people. 

Toe outstanding tomplamt that I have to make 
against the present regime is the constant arfOat of 
political prisoners In this sense the Soviet is 
laboring under tho very complaint that the present 
gOFeraaient freed itself from as a result of the 
revolution. 

In other words it is trampling on free speech 
which IS the basis of any democratic government 
If a man or woman voic&s an opinion against the 
present government they are immediately Uirown 
into lail which is tyranny in its worst form 
according to my estimation 

But with all their mistikcs they are learning 
remarkably fast After a cacelul study of the r 
rroLcdnre it appeared to me that the Russuos 


have patteraei their government after that of tlio 
Carted States, with a slight regard to th® Qerona 
Kepablia 

Th^ are coastanlly turning away from the 
radical tide and more than ever leaning toward the 
conservative The RusMan is a thinker and he 
knows that a nation cannot divert itself too far 
away from the rest of the worlds conceptions 

1 talked to such men as Chicherin Shoulin and 
Sandroa duncg my stay and their sentiments 
greativ resemble the American tendencies la fact, 
it seemed to ms that the proudest moment that any 
of the Russian officials felt was when their country 
or lie programs was likened to the IJnitcd States 

The British Government is sincerely interested 
lahghtmg Communism m India But unfortu- 
nately it fosters and practices the 'ommumst 
methods in India by enacting and enforcing 
lawless laws which condemns honorable 
and patriotic [ndians to prison cells without 
any trial and redress only becauso of their 
political opinion ' 
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Buddhism in Russia 

The SudiUiist an excellent monthly pub 
lished by the Youag Men s Buddhist Asso 
ciatioa of Colombo, gives tu the following 
information 

A movement is pow afoot in Russia to pro^-ate 
Mahayana Buddhism in that country Boddhist 
TCpiesentatives from Tibet. Mongolia and other 
countries of Central Asia have met in convocation 
to di cuss and settle the details of the organisation 
Buddh sin will it is believed appeal to the peoples 
of Russia better than any other religion Should 
Buddhism be adopted tor their national religion 
there i$ of course the tendency to modify its 
established tenets so as to make them fit the political 
conditiousof thatcouutvy TheQ vemment welcomes 
the restoration of an ancient form of B iddbism 
adaptable to the Soviets requirements. An 
association of erudite scholars organised at Lcn 
bngrad the Capital of Ru sia. is expected to form 
the nucleus of a great seat of Buddhist learning 
— a Buddhist University of unique nature the hke 
of which IS novshero in the world to be found now 
This institution when brought mto its working 
order will consist ot four departu'ents each of 
the n being made the source of Buddhist coltore 
which obtains in a patUculac country India China, 
Japan and Mongolia are the four countnes r&- 
presented bj these four departments The control 
of them will be rested m the bands of Sanskrit 
scholars of outstanding repute No provision has 


yet been made it would appear for tha study of 
Poll and tbo Tbeiavada school of Baddbism 

The Government of Russia has guaranteed to 
pay all preliminary expenses in connection ith 
this movement and also promised oonaiJ rahJa 
hoancial support in the future. 


Interpretation of Dreams in the 
Upanishadas 

R Nagaraja Sarma MA, L.T writes m 
the Tudiaa Educator, of JHadora as follows 
*^6 fourth adhvaya of the BihadaraDyakopani 
shad IS devoted to a discussion of the dreams 
Ihe uDondled creative activity of the subject is 
nefa responsible for the manufacture of the 
kaleidoscopic dream imagery The realm ot the 
vasanas roughly corresponds to the uoexnlored 
region of the an conscious The raw material is 
freely taken from he vast and almost inexhaustible 
realm of the unconscious and dream esnenenpo 
IS projected or manufactured (4.3-10 P o34 m 
seq Anandasrama edition of fho Bnhadarauvalal 
The following are the oiitstandiog facts that arc. 
culled from this Upanishad —a) Dream ecrT.pn 
en^ are crated by the agent from the mw 
material of the vasanas (2) Two worlds tZ 
sopken of— the present world and the offier woria 
—the third is inserted between tlie two htn , 
tertium qmd (3) The fignrmg of the emtiA 
element in dreams is recognised (4-3-13^ 
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India has not attracted businessmen No capitalist, 
whether European or Indian, bas taken Eindly to it 
althouffh they ha%e invested very larso sums of 
money in other business such as, sugar, cotton coal, 
et<i. And «hy‘’ Because the businessman. 'when ha 
begms to investigate this question very soon finds 
that he has not sufficient protection against the 
danger of h s coming into conQict with milk dealers 
selling impure and unclean stulf because the public 
13 not disciiniinating oiough to dicide betwemi 
them This comodity can be so easily adulterated 
that it 15 very difficult to protect it from the point 
of view of purity and it i3 far too risky to invest 
any money m the milk business. And this brings 
into prominence the question of giving adequate 
protection to boita fide pure milk sellers against 
unfair coiupetibon 

There is another reason why the milt business 
has not yet attracted capital and that is the catlle- 
bieediLg policy or rather the want of any policy 
Now iQ India there are innumerable head of cattle 
and if there had been any cattle breeding policy 
here, the land uould have been overtlowing with 
milk, if not with honey 

It IS a remarkable thing that you ate paying 
for yout milt which may be puce or which may 
not be. 23 to 35 per cent more than what wo pay 
for our milk in London althougli every other 
commodity there is considerably dearer than in 
CaScnita. The reasons are U> want of orgin 
uatioo <21 wane of public opioioa and (3) want 
o( a cattle breeedmg policy The bulls that are 
Qsed here for covensg cows are generally selected 
withont any reference to the quality of their 
ni\lL Out cows and female buCTaloes from the point 
of view of milk production are going from bod to 
worse as we have been veiy careless in the selec 
tion of what we call sires Perhaps you are aware 
that milk passes through the male line of cattle 
and It is simply lacooceivabte to improve the milk 
yield of our cows unless adequate acteation is paid 
to the selection of stud bulls 

Then Mr Smith gives us a litUe bit of 
history and a valuable suggestion 

I do not think it will be oqt of place if I give 
vou a little bit of milk history m other coontnes. 
In the year lb67 the milk supply m London was 
no better than that of Calcutta at the present 
moment. In toat year nnderpest liroke out in 
London and it practically destroyed the toilk cows 
of the city But this outbreak of epidemic wai 
the making of London from the pomt of view of 
milk supply Enterprising dealers s&ted to produce 
milk on dairy farming system with the result that 
wuhin a ^t^IT stort. \iTcie \be ptfple StniDd ikat 
they bad much better and much cheaper milk than 
what they eier bad by an act cf God m connec' 
tiOD with the nnderpest outbreak which bad 
revolutionised the milk supply of London This 
system naturally spread in other cities and 
practically the large cities m the world the 
supply of milk comes fiom the d)Stnct« from 
country side dairy farms where animals are boa«^, 
led and kept in a very sanitary conditioa The 
supply of milk for Aew kork ccraes from adis- 
tance of about 500 miles All la^c citiea m 
Europe, the Lnited States and the Colonies work 
under the same system and an adcauate supply 
ot pure and cheap mitb ui Calcutta can only be 


ensnred by the adoption of the dairy ‘farming 
system 

He also answers the qaestion of the 
feasibility of making arrangements for the 
milk, supply of Cities from a long distancev 
Says he 

Now the qaestion anses bow it is possible to 
bnog m milk from long distances in tropical 
countnes it may be very difficult to do this in 
India but it is not impossible * It is only a question 
of ways and means There can be no doubt that 
i( js possible to bring m milk from a distance 
of 200 to 300 miles in a perfect conditiou, if it 
can be properly treated properly conveyed, and 
fiOid immediately on arrival During the war we 
used to send pasteurized milk to Bombay from 
Jubbulpoie and that milk we used to sell without 
reposteuiiz^ion. Theta is no doubt that with, pro- 
per safeguards and with refrigerating vans m 
railways you can send milk from a distance of 300 
mites and sell it in Calcutta in a much better 
cPditiOQ than the milk which you get in front of 
your bouse through the wandeemg cow system 


Future of Indian Education 

Prof P Sesbadri says lo J7ie Educalional 
Beiteto 

If the Indian educational eystem vias to 
disch^e it« highest obligations to the couotJTt 
the Uoiversities had to be developed immensely, 
■0 as to serve as effective centres of higher 
eda<»(ion comparable to the great Universities of 
the Wesc The mere inauguraticn ot new Univei* 
sities was not a great achievefflcot, unless it was 
accompanied bv the coming in of more efficient 
educational conditions better librsnes, more high 

g ass iaborator es a supenor and leisured staff m 
cV everylhiog conducive to higher standards 
of education The Universities all over India were 
senousiy handicapped by want of funds and found 
It veiy hard to embark on new lines of research 
and developmen*^ Lord Lytton s Committee on 
Indian Students in Great Bntam had recommended 
that the Indian educational system should be made 
self contained so as to eliminate the need for 
students to go to Univereitics in the 'West Not 
much progress hod been achieved m the direcbon 
A fictitious value continoed to be attached to 
foreign degrees merely as foreign degrees, by the 
at v-ell at tha public aid ladiaa 
Universities continued to be treated as belonging 
nece'sanly to an infenor type A wave of 
indignation was passing through the country abont 
the tamal discnmination of people in Edinburgh 
agamst the colony of Indian students The proper 
solution however of the quesuon seemed to mm 
to bo that Indians should not wait at the gates 
of Bnbsh Universities begging to be taken in and 
treated without any marks of mfenonty, but make 
their own Universities high-class centres of 
education and elimmate the exodus altogether 
except in very special cases- As no pohtical 
pit:gre«s was possible so long as Indians hang to 
tho coat tads ot foreigners and looked for wisdom 
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and goidance from England no educational progress 
possible so long as the Indian Universities 
were not allowed to grow to their full stature and 
their best products were treated as necessarily 
whose only distinction sometmi^ 
s^med to be that they cmmanded enough money 
to have a foreign education 

A Public School for India 

Prof Seshadn continuing his discourse 
in the same journal criticises the idea of 
establishing a ‘ Select ’ Public School lo 
India He says 

recently been launched with a 
PnW n c°l trampets for the establishment of a 
of '^hose great 
announced to be the coming of 
I f®*" ipinPB the insUtuboo ' 

1 confess the idea left me some-what cold 

coimS’liT.”'l'Sf®“ T'*.® “ I« a poor 

wuntry iii e India and it was bound to detonorAtA 

Sd of'^ldren o?S.,S It 

B^irh an brOUghl UP 10 

ss^lfs^ation and they were 

™ Sorts T '"ObblshnloXl, iSd 

Bub^P^ “ A* Jllummating paragraphs on 

si^erfs -»s,oS“a 

whom ?h®i^ SL*^rl dominating over those 

let uTnot ioiS‘°ti,„ 1 Sudama at school and 

Saraswati made^ no'^di^noPo^*’ goddess 

between the hi^h and iKa in^»° femple 

which in effect. wSd wter onlv “ .jns^itation 

paid inordinately high fees aSS ^ those who 

matter of great pnde to cu at th^ Jt a 

who were fresh from eLiI^h feef of Europeans 
beneficially on the crpsp^i ^ *«act 

' w"" ns 

b Kh placed conside^r j however 

own Itountry mea^ scliool and be taught by hii 

Futuro of Indian Women 


the above subject to the September 1927 
number of his journal He puts the whole 
question m a nut shell before proceeding to 
answer it Says the Swami 

To our nimd, all the different problems of Indian 
women are reducible to two fundamental problems 
Q.) What should be her attitude towards physical 
•md intellectual life ’ That is to say should these 
be arcumsenbed withm the domestic limits as at 
present or should she come out of this limited 
sphere and take her place alongside of man in all 
departments of life social cultural economic and 
political? (2) What will be her attitude towards 
mamage ? Must all women marry ? And those 
who would marry what would be the significance 
of their marriage %ow? Does it require changes 
tram its present onesidedness and inexorability ? 
What IS the ultimate value of Sai% dliarma'^ Is 
the wifes to be an unquestioning service and 
allegiance to the husband without the expectation 
of any return ? Or would it be mere co-partner 
ship mvpIviDg mutual rights and duties such as 
married life in the West is tending to be ? These 

are the two fundamental questions All other pio- 
blems are but details 

The Swami then points out how radical 
feminism has its limits in the heart of the 
woman herself She may drift impetuously 
for a while, but her awakening intellect will 
surely draw her back towards the normal of 
womanly bliss 


elections from StriDhirmi 

the official organ of 
4 u , s Indian Association, publishes 
Ine following three notes 

The AIlOI,^TIo^ of the Devadasi 

rpJiLhii''f„ °a ™ Deradasi abolition is 

rema^ble m South India The gripping of the 

SSa fn“‘nr?S‘i: ¥? Of tfiSlsktlvl 

J^uni^s m Bnush India seems to have caught 
AmmarHr Mothulakshmi 

dSI^hr.cr^,ri^*A ^4 tho custom of 

temples she will be splendidly 
Rov S steps of herleader Ram Mohan 

mltfj- abolish the custom of 

V»!wia burning on the funeral pyre 
of customs of the sacrifice 

or uot ^Sanctioned m the Vedas 

are not Fortunately they 

o^er India. The 
pnusti Uovemment was linmane enough and 

Su m™ Doradasi custom 

ffivA the order and t>® yovernmeot inu»t 

Eoclowmcnis must tint! tho Religious 

the D vadis. ““Pensatiug 

for suruiis School oiid'‘lI„.'i'^i 'fer* iffirto'lS’Sl'i 
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md women who are its victims Large meetings 
m the Madras Presidency are calling for the endtog 
of immoral tratSc m women and children both as 
commercialize'! vice m the ordinary brothela of 
uties and under the excuse ol religious custom 
with the dancmi. girls of the temple The Ace 
of Consent agitation the Devadasi Bill of which 
Dr Muthulakzhmi A.mmal has given notice and 
the Bill for the Suppression of Immoral Traffic 
are three facets of one evil They all arise from 
the falla y that there can be one standard of 
morality for men and ano her for women NoUiiog 
short of a single standard of morality should oe 
the pnne pie of all our work in tli'-se sex 
•questions 

Fotxow Up Oinnn Pkomnces 
The example of the women of Madras is worthy 
of bemg followed by the women of other Provinces 
also At the beginning of the autumn season a 
large women s meeting was called in Madras 
under the a tzpices of combined \\ omen a Assoc a 
tions, and Resolutions were naszed stating what 
reforms women wanted m the Preaidency concern 
lug Health Social Reform Educational Reform 
and Labour conditions. 'Sanous groups of tbe 
women who organised this meeting have been 
waiting on each of the authorities m charge of 
theze subjects such as the Surgeon Q oeral tbe 
First Minuter who as the portfolio of Education 
and the Minister of Health and %a!iuble lotcrcbao 
gee of ideas and information were the result 

Sib SaxkARarr Nua A^o toe Woue.N s MoveuEtr 
There is no country m the world where women 


have so many rights and in w hich they can be so 
free as in il^abar the stnp of countrj on the 
Mest Coast of South India It still remains a 
J/afn«»T&a/e. The law of inheritance is all m 
womens favour the woman choooes the husband, 
she can divorce him at will and marry again 
There is no cluld marriage in that country nor 
jiurdab and the percentage of education is the 
hghest in India, as also is the general plijsique 
It is notable that it is from this country that two 
of the best ehampions of the womens cause in 
India have come namely the Hon Sir Sank^an 
Eairand Dewan Bahadur M. Enshuan hiair The 
tatt^ pitoted the Resolutions in the Madras Legis 
lative CouDcil which gave the vote and the rigot 
to fill iQ the Council to JIadras women Ihe 
former has been advocating tbe equalitj of women 
and men all bis life but recently has excelled 
himself IQ advancing tbe cause of the progress of 
women bv his address at the ConvocaQoa of the 
Indian Women a University and a speech at a 
public meeting in Madras advocating economic 
independence foe women through just inheritance 
laws and eduaitional facilities and supporting Dr 
Mothulakshini Ammal s B U to end the Dovadasi 
system and urging to bring about a smgle stand 
aid of sex morality • ' , * , • 

• • • Sin D'^anm does a 

creditable share m noting as s broadcasting med urn 
for news about tbe womens movement m Indu to 
other countries as it has Exchanges with almost 
all imporunt feminist papers in English and 
French Thus are tbe bonds of international 
Sisterhood forged but we do need funds in India 
for a b g Pobiiaty Organisation 
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Murder or Pamshment * 

The Sacco anzetti Case protracted over 
a dreary seven years of slow torture for tbe 
accused men and endiog in their electro 
cution has something of the mediaeval 
^ engeance of tbe Law about it It rouses 
ID our heart half forgotten and dreadful memo 
nes of days when condemned men saw tbe 
faint Cash of tbe rising sun on some fatal 
morning after passing fifteen or twenty 
years id au underground dungeon preliminary 
to being tied packed and weighted in a sack 
and pushed over from a precipice into the 
depths of dark surging waves a hundred or 
more feet below Whether Sacco aud 
A anzetti were gnilty or not matters little 
for no one can deny that they were made 
to suffer worse tortures through their fair 
trial than befall tbe average low down 


human beast who murders a lonely widow 
ID her bed in order to get away with her 
slender savings The Literary Digest gives 
the place of honour to a discussion of this 
case lo their issue of September 3 We are 
told in the opening words of tbe discusSion 


With the exe alien of N cola Sicco and Birto- 
Jomeo Vanzetti newzpapc discussion of tlie case 
did not cease but the angle of approacn changed 
Instead of arguing about repneves and motions 
and pardons instead of debating how the men s 
lives could be saved or whether they ought to 
be saved ed tors began to talk about the perma 
neat lessons to be drawn from a cnmmal case 
wh di has attracted more world wido interest 
ftan anything of tbe kind since the famous 
Dreyfus affar Belevers in the innocence of the 
two Italians who were executed on August 23 
sera years after they were first apprehended 
and after the exhaustion of every legal means 
of revie v and delaj turn to cons der how su h 
things mav be avoided in the future. Tnoze 
thoroughly convinced that Sacco and Yauz tti 
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•were euilty and lustly execated protest ^inst 
the Ions delay The judicial system of Massa- 
chusetts comes m for severe cntiasm. altho 
'Stoutly upheld by some Massachusetts papers. 
The world wide epidemic of radical demonstra- 
tions leads many a conservative editor to vise 
the Sacco- Vanzetti case as a text for a discourse 
upon the possibility of closini; out sates sUU 
t shter against the alien Red The debate 
spre£ids over the world, with foreign editors 
freely descantins upon what s^em to them to 
be imperfections of Amencan justice and our 
own preis in reply instructing them about 
our Constitution or sugaestins that we can take 
.are of our own cnnunal cases withoilt any advice 
from abroad 

Some Amencan Papers are sopporting 
the Sacco Yanzelti execution with that 
vehemence which one normally connects 
with the rationalisation of one’s own crimes 
or of those of one's kith and km Others 
are a little more open ainded. Pot example 

!To one. insists the Albany hmckerbocier 
Fr'js “will maintain that seven year old justice 
la an omament to a State From acroaS our 
Aocthem border the Kinsston (OaL) IPAip 
Ataiulard says that the real tragedy of the 
bacco-N anzetu case is not that the men have 
now been put to death but rather that they 
ucre not put to death long ago unce ^eir 
guilt was established in a court of justice,” 
And it might be said here that the commonest 
xepioath from editors and public men m foreign 
countries has been that Sacco and Yanzetti were 
kept tor bcvcn years in the shadow of the death- 
hou‘^ 0 . bucti condition^ says that conservative 
daily the London Montmg Post turn the law 
into an i&stiume&t ot torture.' 

The Aafiou is strong in its condemnation 
of the whole affair In an editonal the 
An/io/j says 


Massachosetts has tnamphantly hlled an Italian 
fishmonger and an Italian cobbler, but she has 
b l a ck en e d the name of the United States across 
dl the seas.” 

The Sacco-Vanzeth case has lowered 
Amenca in the eye of the world , for •'^ho 
would expect a truly great nation to mete 
out such crude ’justice” The case rhymes 
well with the other glories of America, eg, 
lynching, colour-prejudice, ^ criminality eta 
A consolidated press correspondent in 
Washington writes 


Secretary Kello^ does not consider the 
labor demonstrations m the capitals of Europe 
as necessarily representative of universal opinion 
in these countries but cabled protests by suca 
people as Madame Cune, Jftidjof Aimsen. 
President ilasatyk of Ctecho-slovakva. Prof^c 
Einstein Marquis Ouy de Lasteyre, the grandson 
ol Lafaydte Louis Loucheur, Joseph Caiila^ 
and Alfred Dreyfus make it evident that the 
upper and middle classes of Europe on this 
occasion stand 'wnh the working classes 
“Nor can be ignored the fact that the 
newspapers, radical and , conservative apse 
devoted columns of space to the fight of the tno 


The same correspondent reminds us that 
general strikes were called and were paruaiij 
successful m Paraguay, Uiuguay. and Areentioa , 
that there were notable demonstrations in ianataa. 
Morocco and Geneva . that London neirspapcra 
voicw regret over the general outcome, ana tnav 
ID Qencany a group of twelve prominent lawyw* 
issued a statement protesting against the eiecu- 
Uon of a death sentence after seven years <wiai* 
A Pans correspondent of the Chicago iJatU 
Xms refemeg to reports of violence or attempt 
vio’eoce m Copenhagen, Stockholm Amsterdain, 
Sydney Bucharest, Montevideo, Prague, Berlin, 
Adiens. and many other cities, declares that 
uoUed feeling throughout ilis bulk of Lurog 
agojost something Amencan has never occuntu 
before” la Italy, tho native land of Sacco aau 
Vanzetti papers used phrases like hideous mar- 
tytdou) ' Not since the the Drej fus ciua 
declares Tfie l^iurdai/ IteVKu, in London, has 
opmion been so moved and shocked by a paciw 

One explmatioa of this clamor comes from the 
New \otk Eieniiiy Aist which remarks that 

Europe, already disliking us as a relcnticss 
creditor now has what seems to bo an tieu^e 
to billet into a Uame of ruhtcous milmnation 
agaiast Unde Sam as a blood sumed monster, not 
merely avaricious but murderous. 
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open the eyes of the those Indian 3Io&Iems 
who still think of Tatkey as a stronghold 
of Islam and of Ivemal Pasha as a probable 
ally of ilr ilahamtnad Ah 

In the Petit Pansien a special correspondent 
at Anaora quotes the T irfcish ilimster ot foreign 
Affiirs. Twefik. Ro i hdi B^y as girmg the follon 
ins intimations of Turkish policy 

“kll this talk about the union o! the Asiatic 
peoples 13 pure imagmallon We haye nothin^ 
to saiD from it What have we m common 
with the Asiatic pennies’ ReUeion? But we 
hare abandoned it We are not iloslems We 
are Turks. The language’ There are no less 
than forty six laaguages among the As atic races 
In Europe we consider as brothers the nuoganaos 
and the Finns. Ties o! friendship’ The Persians 
have always b“en against us On histoii shows 
that for sears we had a set «>9 of wan with Persia. 
The other Asiatic races ’ They are too far away 
In case of trouble what could the inhabitants of 
Afgani tan. or of India or of China do to help 
us ’ For all these reasons we are in favor of a 
retnro to Europe 

Oreek newspapers which follow Turkey s policy 
rather cloj>ely notice considerable activity on the 
part of Aneora to bnos a^ut allunces with Italy 
or Jnsco (ana, or ey<’n Bulsana. Romora of an 
Italian alliaora with Turkey are too vague and too 
indefinite and so may te dismissed for the present 
in the opinion of the Athens t nens but it alta 
rbee particular Importance to the po&sibility of a 
Turkish Jczoslav alliance. A common enemy 
bnnss alxiut the closest fneadships eays the 
Ertipro*. in noting that both Toikev and lozo^lavia 
have recently agreed that lascioC Italy constitntes 
the most senous danger to Jugoslav interests m 
the Adriatic and to furkisb interests in Asia Minor 
and It adds 

“For Turkey a rapprochement with Jiuo lavia 
would be more than osefab Altbo the possibility 
of a Jugoslav participition in a war lavolvi^ Italv 
and Turkey would be wther remote Turkey 
would exp°ct to profit by cxmcluding an idiiaoce 
with a Balkan State because by that fact she 
would emerge from her present iso ation and 
incidentally add her we ght to the French-Jugoslav 
group which today opposes Anslo*Italian policy 
la the Mediterranean. 


A Great Inventor a Belief 
la (he ame jonroal we find the followinj; 

D'^Ianng tha his Belief in a Creator is jo^hfied 
by the (acts of science, Michael Pumn noted 
inventor and profea.sor at Columbia CoiverntT 
describes m the August Scribner’s Magazine the 
direcUoaofhisrehsiQusthouEht since h»* ee^jir d bia 
firotemployment in a factory in New kork fifty two 
years aga “It taught me that the fire under the 
lioiler Bupplids tlio dnving power to every machine 
la the factory he writ^ To an nntntored 
beibian imm „rant who had never seen such 
things m hi3 native village that was awe>uismnog 
knowledge and it thrilled me. It stirred my 
cniot ons and my imagination and I almost became 
a firo-worshiper Dr I upin then po nts out other 


facta which he discovered during the following 
half century and sums ap his philosophy m the&e 
words 

The smooth and steady motion of the piston 
10 the boiler room assisting tho tramed hand of 
mao lo the factory the roanng furnace (lames in 
tho foundry aononncing the birth of beautiful 
castings tha radiating chaos of our central star 
the sun EQstatning the cea&ele^sS tcrre&tnal cycles 
of co-ordiaatcd energy movement the messages 
traninuttcd to man by the galaxy of stars pro- 
cb miDg the lavish expenditure of their inexhaus' 
tible store of energy m a preparation for higher 
forms of creation all of them tell the same joyous 
story which Tyndall first told me fifty years ago 
Ihe story of tiansfonnation of the primordial chaos 
into a cosmos a universe of bcantiful law and 
order This is also tha story of the universe of 
organic life The (ruth which this story reveals 
was recogni ed intuitively by man since the very 
beg Doing of civihzat on and guided by the power 
of his creative soul he b^an to dream of a social 
cosmos which makes life worth living The awaken 
log from tb $ beautiful dream is the birth of 
Church and State guided by the love of God and 
of fellow man these social co-ordinators will 
certainly give us a social cosmos the r^izatiou 
of the highest aspiration of the boman soul 

From this point of view science religion, and 
the fine arts as expressions of the intellectnal, 
sp ritual and aesthetic coordination of the creative 
Tpow« of the humau soul ate thrtie inseparable 
raris of a single science, the S leoce of Creative 
Co-otdmatioo 


U S Americas loterest la Lktio AmenCA 


Tho Current Hitiory of September is the 
Latin America Vumbet The O.S A is 
finding it iDcreasjDgly difficult to get round 
and exploit-v with ea»e the T alio American 
lands. Every effort, lawfal and otherwise 
13 made to keep Latin American countnes 
well in band bat tbe 70 000 000 of 
these hot blooded repoblios are becoming 
more and more of a handful to the G S A 
Inorder to noderstand the real situation we 
should know the true nature of the D S A s 
interest m Latin America The Cunent 
History tells us 


On Dea 31 192o the Department of Commerce 
esbmated ti at f'e total investments of the I n ted 
States in Latin Amenca amounted to 
000 Of this amount 910000000 ^31 in Oovem 
ment cnaianted oUgations and $3 kSOtX^OfiOO in 
industrial and otJ er pnvate secuntie? Dunng 
19 6 ^xxit SlOijOOOOCKX) addiUonat (oregn la 
vestmmits were boa'’ht by United States citizens, 
and of this amount «3 j- 1 9b9 00 went to Latin 
Amenca. Aoout S OoOOCiijO of the lO’G inve:>t 
ments went to nnvato mduatnal and commercial 
corporations. The lenjandex was herrowed )y 
satranal Govemments. States or iluniciDaliUes 
and was largely destined for tha coastructioa 
of railways, highways or other pnbLc wor^ A 
more recent cstunate by the Department of Com 
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merco (June 30 loe,) pijcej „„ ^ 
mvestmeots at 54 800 000 000 Amenean 


Austrian Fascists who are ges 
erwiy ^lievecl to be guilty of the assassination of 
a Kep^lican guard and his child several months 
^*3 one of a long senes of 
judgments pronounced in the courts of le- 
Austna by Pan German Nationalist and 
sti 1 retain their old offices in 
Replutioa of 1918 The extraordinary 
the popular protest however, amply 
nf ? of deeply smouldering fires 

hearts of the usually complacent 
of Austria The assault on the 
rtf .f’of symptomatic of ffie state 

Snt&Europe 

The reasons why the masses rose rn 
Mvolt are explained as originating in the 
present a^malous structure of Austnan 
economy We learn 

Austro-Hunganaa Empire was a 
tennWirt .ol. oultural absurdity the new Austrian 
WM a ^^.^^^“i'cj^l’surdity The old empire 

divergent national groups 
for economic factors matins: 

i^ncS^ frt prosperity The new slate 

if&irl 'I 

iitrtriirJhau'" 

instrument of selfish ^ a however was an 

conceived with the Tittio politics It 

make-weight for a nnw'vH? Entente in view as a 
in Central Europe Tt^ balance of power for i ranee 
ests of a huge poDuL.rt^®"^??''^®'! tbe lIlte^ 
trous system of resulted m a mons 

clogged the delicate barriers which 

during a century arteries developer! 

expaosion It depn^d’a commercial 


Is Lynching Dying Out * 

paragraphs taken from 
fhe World Tomorrow point out how there 
s some chance that the American sport of 
future'”*^ *“ ‘to near 

f„“ (IJ ‘DeSSnr5‘“i^L^f®| 

Ec^earch in the Bret six months of 1937 1W» 

|o;;. sM-e ‘fes-ri' th\C£»| s 

t/e'rloSffS sfx Toithf o’r.&^ 

■ii less than the number 3fi tnr a‘i 

SeV’S' oto°sl‘‘^af|rUr,S£e''T 

r’S?Lrf 

Missouri 1 Texas j * Missssippi 4 

of&?rilpVe“i?Sne'S & 

ia\,favrs",”ehla“"a‘'r‘ 

d sapproval on lynehmg and rnnK ®f f 

S?i““ ¥ ‘^“‘'^*''‘1 ''SkaO relre i^'hJ’''’ 

the Associat on began its oronar'an^fl 
of Ivnching At that tima oxoose 

politicians and even goveramem^^offlrt 
condoned or justified TynSml 
DOW has n Its nosses^nn “® 4?sociatioa 

Southern editors of^the^laraer 
as govemment offic a!s a few 
somo preachers sre openly opSsioiMraSI 

The Vienna Kiots 

n ri&is at Vienna were im 

Ben,//!" ‘‘°'* P«SS“>n TlJO 

con iJeS f p'." “ 'P™'”' "“'1= «>r„™s 

considerable light on the nnseon social forces 
that oansed the riots Wo ato Brsl told 

'ShSI ss^'--“-?s-:££ 3..3& 

»uildi« in iwh®f Vienna sett Dg fre to the 
the cap iai°of the boused For three days 

nots. PQi,f«' repubJiQ was swept by 

killed in wrecked scores were 

SSra^-r^orr^treW. 
on&“oi",S5”™T^"i 'v¥enS‘“^f“'‘ 


expaosion It denn^fi n and commercial 

of Its only first efass^ mffilf®®** thriving area 

Tneste over to Italy ,^be sea. tumw? 

iiseded no additional 

Envelo'^d anomalous state w 

®“f"endly countries by a nog of 

f“Pf®y“*eDtr .forced chionic ua 

rom acr^s the near bordu?.?®^* j matenals 


boon so uLjMl^and shin 

®t‘>“8 aro’"* f ‘*?‘““hod from 
*“ politics ^ “*^0 largely socialistic 

l£,?^,3 “pmjJrtorE'“po“f ■" 
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Dearly 43 percent of the total national vote, in 
increase of 225 000 as compared with 1923 In 
Vienna alone with a popnlauon of 2 000 0 0 the 
Socialists polled 694 000 votes more than 62 per- 
cent of the entire city vote. At the same time, the 
Communists polled only 13 000 votes in all of 
Austna, which was half of their strength in 1923 

The Communists m Aa«tna. therefore form 
less than 1 percent of tho Socialist rank and file. 

Not Bolshevists, bat, nevertheless bad 
workmen for greedy capitalists to exploit 
The Austrian Socialists, are not only a menace 
to Aastriaa capitalism, bat they provide m 
their united numbers a solid opposition to 
reactiooanes in tbe surrounding countries 
also For 

There is no danger of a Commnnist coup in 
Austria, but there is danger' that the Socialists 
by their constnictive achievements will ultimately 
take over the Republic not only pohticativ but 
economically and socially ' It is Austrian Social 
ism which stands m the way of all pu(sefittls by 
Its championship ol a Balkan federation and by its 
accomplishments in the field of social reform in 
Vienna, which it control! 

And they are not bad Socialists either in 
anyway, although they mean some amount of 
discomfiture to capitalists are informed 

AVhere la there another city in the Old World 
in which in tbe course of the last five years 
2 ) 000 homes have been built for the workiosmao ^ 
Tet this IS the record of the Socialist adouoistra 
tion of Vienna The child welfare work condneted 
by the Socialist municipality is uneciualled any 
where in Europe. The infant morulity has been 
reduced from ItJ percent before (ho war to 8 
percent by tho Bed ’ guardians Tuberculosis, so 
prevalent under the Empire has dropped consider- 
ablv 

But it was the taxation policy of the Socialist 
municipality that aroused the fierce oppssition ol 
tbe reactionary gioups In Vienna. 791 capitalists 
are paying annually to the city a combined (ax 
equivalent to the total contributed bv the other 
490000 taxpayers who form Che balance of the 
population Irn t this rank Bol'ihevism ^ Bat it is 
Bolshevism of a new kind It makes a potent 
appeal to the workingman as well as to the middle 
cla^s. It makes life bearable in a colossal indnstnal 
city with a pitifully small hinte'land In a word 
It creates some sort of an internal eviuilibrium id a 
l«dy externally suspended by tbe arbiters of St 
Germain. 

The reactionaries in and outside Austria, 
therefore, do not cherish any gentle feelings 
towards these radicals So that 

Ilelpicss in the face of the deeply rooted Soaal 
1st power the reactionanes have had but one replj 
to make namely violence. Entrenched in the 
judictaiy the old imperial bureanciacy has been 
working hand m hand wiih the Fascist terrorists 
washing tbe bloodv bands of tbe assassins of tbe 
defuidera of tho Republic. The noters in kienna 
were not the aggressors. They merely struck a 
telling counter-blow Tbe intensity of their out 

GO— 12 


buret only testifies to the fundamental mass craying 
for justice The storming of the Jliniatry of Justice 
in Vienna was prompted by the same popular 
jiasnioD that caused the stormiog of the Bastille 
lu Paris Whatever may have become of Equality 
and Fraternity since the French Revolution Justice 
still remains the untarnished standard of any 
civilized and humamtanan system of govemmeuL 
If tbe Aostnau masses have given vent to their 
outraged feelings in such a revolutionary fashion 
it IS perhaps partly due to the failure of their 
leaders to replace the retrograde judioiary with a 
new code and apparatus of justice At the same 
time the action of the masses serves as an ominous 
waraiog to the agents of llorthy, LndendortT and 
Mussolini that i^cialist Austria will no loni.er 
brook their plots and murders and will not stop at 
takmg over the helm of the state should thev 
persist in their policies of special pnvilege and 
their mtngnes in the dark field of Balkan politics 


Americans use Torture on Accused Persons 
Wft learn from tbe Xeic Republic 

A Short time ago a man named Ludwig Lee 
was arrested m New York City charged with the 
murder of two elderly women Lee claims that 
extraordinary methods were used by the police to 
force a confession from him. He was he sayg 
beaten until two ribs were broken and hts body 
was a mass of huge bruises Some of bis hair 
was pulled out bis legs and arms were twisted 
causing excruciating torture be was kept without 
sleep and almost c.>nstaolly questioned, for the 
better part of fonr days and nights His attorney, 
believing not unnalnrall? that this sort of brntalitv, 
if proved would be an important element m his 
trial when it takes place next October has sought 
to have Lee exammed in his cell by a physician 
and photographs taken of his bruises (which, 
obviously will have disappeared m the course of a 
short time) Bo h these requests the police have 
denied Tbe attorney sought successively m three 
courts for an order overruling tbe i>oiice but m 
va n Lee was bom in Yorway and the Norwegian 
Legation fioally appealed to tbe State Department, 
which 10 turn has asked Governor Smith to look 
into tbe case. We trust he will and that his m 
vestigation will not end until he has found out the 
whole truth about po ice methods Only a short 
time before Lee was arrested a Now Aork attorney 
declared la court that torture is habitually u^od 
by the New Aork jwlice m the effort to extort 
confessions from pnsosers There is not another 
civilized country in tbe world whicfi would tolerate 
such practices and if they exist here ib is high 
time they were stamped out. 

The police of the most civilised nation in 
the world should not, tha«, let their country 
down 


Discovery of Rare Buddhist Transcript 
Tbe British Buddhist faraisbe:> us with 
the following information — 

It 13 a well known fact among Buddhist scholata 
that when iiiuen Tsang returned to China after a 
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T holly foreigD to the teaehiDK of the Buddha and 
are more or less obooxions to the modem mod 
Scich are the doctnnes of hcarea and hell futoK 
punishments and regards uhich are qoite alien 
to primitive Buddhism and are to the advanced 
scientilic thinkers mere outgrowth of superstition 
animism and fear The Buddhist priests lenorantly 
preach such absurdities and regard them as a part 
of their religion About the real Buddhism they 
know practically nothing 


Die second great defect in present day Btiddbism 
13 monasticiam This lias been one of its great 
curses and a source of weakness. It was one of 
the mo°t important causes of its disappearance 
from the laod of its birth Monast cism has been 
a great evil from which human society has suffer^ 
It draws away men and women often of keen in 
teligence from active life deprives society of 
their services and thus seriously binders ns 
progress and development It breeds a class of 
parasites which subsists on the prodneo of others 
and leads to corruption in morals and decency 
Such has been the case with Chnsiiao 
Uuhammedan llmdn and Buddhist monastieisiD 
In Protestant Cbnstian countries it is now almost 
atxihahcd and the nionka and nuns are depnved 
of their rights and privileges But in Catbol c 
Christian countnes t still persists and is an 
enormous obstacle m the path of their progress. 
Turkey has swept the whole monkish system and 
by a single stroke of the pen has abolished the 
dervish orders. Bot the Buddb sts have yet 
shown DO signs of doiog away with this evil and 
no voice of protest is ra sed a.aiDst it In Tibet 
monks and nuns are said to be two-thirds of tbe 
population tmmorahty and corruption is rife 
aman'^ them In Chioa, Burma, and id all the 
Buddhist countries their number is considerable 
and they are proviog to be a great econmic burden 
on society Monasticism must be abolished if 
Buddhism has to hold its own s..a ost tbe on 
slaughU of industrial mnlisation 

The third senous evil which is prevalent m 
Buddhism aud calla for rad cal reform is idolatry 
It 13 a shame that m all the Buddh st emotnes 
imagea o( Buddha are worshipped and idols are 

J laced m Buddhist temples which receive the 
omage of believers Buddha never wished (bat 
his followers should deifr him and worship bis 
name 1 of course do not mean that Buddhists 
arc more idolatrous than tbe followers of other 
rel cions Mohammedans tow before the tombs 
of MohainmaDd and their saints tbe Chnstiaas have 
their idols of Mary and the II odns worship 
numerous images personifTing One Si^reme 
Being Even the worsh p of God to tbe Buddhists 
as U IS to the Mestero fieethmkeis is a mere 
Vat to Itam. ti«i la art QUtcMwtls ol 
aoimism superstition and bar God. accoiding to 
them, has no absolute exutenoe whatevrr and is 
a mere psi chological illusioii Ooly tbe nmorance 
of n an has invented a divine Creator ho trace 
of him can be found in tbe realm of experience, 
^o revelation of senses and science reveals his 
existence. According to this vievr Boddhi»ts are 
far less ilolatrons than the members of other 
religions. They worehip Buddha, who consecrated 
his whole life to the service of human ly and to 
the rationalistic invesUgation of truth, r^coed 
mankmd from the trammels of error and guilt, 


and proclaimed the most advanced system of ethics 
which the world has ever seen 

This tdclalnj is thus not akin to the 
idolatry which finds God or the creator or 
dispenser of human sorrows and joys in an 
image Even great thinkers havo bowed 
down to (he Buddha e g 

Philosophers and poets like Schopenhauer and 
Eiokel worsh pped at his shime The former went 
so far m his devotion to the Pnnce-Philosopher 
that he kept his big statue on (he table and looked 
at It with almost superstitious reverence 

Even then one cannot support this attitude 
We are reminded 

As idolatry is es^entJa11y nn Buddhistic and is 
lookod down upon by advanced thinkers it must 
be abol shed and Buddhivin must be eztncated 
from Its cotnipting inlluence. 

Then we are told 

The fourth crest and the most dangerous defect 
of Buddhism is its aliimsaism This fatal and 
dcmotalisuig doctrine has emasculated the Indian 
people and has reduced them to tbe present 
condition of semtude and slavery Thongh there 
were other causes which made India a prey to 
foreign invaders it was this mischievous cult of 
non kill Dg wb cb contributed most to her downfall 
It derided the mU (ary v rtues and undermined 
tbe fi^tms spirit of tbe Indian people. 

We are also asked to reconsider the value 
of Aliiin$a in the light of the following 
What would have happened had Japan practised 
abimsa in her dealiags with the \S estem Powers ? 
bbe would certa sly have lost her independence 
and could not have occupied tlie proud position 
ID (he councils of the nations which she is enjoying 
today It was sword that brouglt the haughty 
Crar to his reason and chocked the tide of 
European impenalism It is physical fncca that 
counts most m lotemational politics. There is 
ooibiDg In this woild but centres of force in 
constant evotuLon in unceasing action and reaction 
on each other The will to power to ever 
iDcreas os power and to subject to its dominion 
ao ever increasing euetgy is the fundanientat fact 
of tbe life of the universe. Tbe doclnoe of ahimsa 
>3 wholly opposed to the teaching o( the theory 
of evolution 


'Skat China can te Industriakly 1 

The following quotations 
Cki/ia Tounml 


from tbe 


f nder the title To-day and To-monow Hcnrv 
lord has wnllen a book which it would be well 
for every commercial man manufacturer employer 
of labour politician and diplomat, native or forei’m 
in China to read It ells of the founding and 
development of what is one of tlie worlds greatest 
inmviQnal busings, the manntactanng of the 
toitf car it does much more than this. It 
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sojourn in India for fourteen vears he pursued 
the propagation of the teachings embodied m 
Abhidharma-kosa and Vijn-iua matrata the former 
rej resenting realistic and the latter ide^siic 
liuddhism Both are the works of Vasubandhn a 
great philosopher of the Mahayana school The 
former was written before the author embraced 
Mahayana Buddhism so that it is a work bdonging 
to the Hma^na School Nevertheless it is a work 
students of Buddhism must study before all others 
as it forms the basis of all Buddhist knowledge 
ttn his return to China Hiuen Tsang translated it 
1° 1 Chinese and taught it to his disciples who 
took down notes of his lectures Two or Btree 
kinds of such notes are preservedin Japani Shortly 
atter a scholar of the name of "ien hui wrote a 
commentary on the Abhidhanna kosa. The book 
IS entitle Ju sho and consists of thirty volumes 
it 13 well known that during the 9th century a 
lapanese priest Chisho brought back the book 
from China Of the tnirty volnmes of the book 
twenty nine nave hitherto been m wide use but 
*u i volume was unknown and it was supposed 
that It never saw liglit Bie author Yen hm finding 
li.o ^9 write a commentary on 

tne last chapter on Pudgala-viniscaja 
faff t circumstance, it is a most interesting 
Itfl transcript of this last volume wm 

among aucieot books preserved 
mtbe Todaji temple at Nara. It is not one that 
country by the pnest 
of a Mmparatively later period LS 
century Nonetheless the 
interest and Ims 

SlL of Boddhist 

^onoiara it will be included in Dr Takaiinan « 
'^"Pitaca The discoverer le 
TamnfJ ^oshimoto abbot of the Yakushni 

Buddhism in Korea and Japan 
)ouS ‘“"""“S I'l" same 

fSlaScfirjTs# 

pSlStaSSJ 

two to Tokyo^ All fS?*" ^ ^Voto and 

steps towards revivS^ ^ make further vigorous 


The same journal also informs us 
A large number of scholars and artists gathered 
in the auditonum of the Tokyo School of iine 
Arts on April 11th to pay respects to the memory 
of Shotoku Taishi the first Imperial Prince 
to take up Buddhism some 1 309 years ago The 
meeting which was held under the auspices of 
toe Assoc ation for the Wor&hip of Shotoku Taishi 
'AS attended by Prince Luni honorary president 
ofthe ^ociation and Princess Kuni ilr Saeki 
Chief Priest of the Horyu Temple m Nara a 
temple which was built by Shotoku Taishi perfor 
med rituals and those present burned incense at 
the altar raised before a wooden image of the 
pnnee Students of the Hinode Girls School in 
Meguro were present and sang a song composed 
lor the occasion 


An Army Order of Eighty Tears Ago 

The Inquirer reproduces tho following 
paragraph from its own issue of December 
o 1845 From it we learn the attitude of 
Army aotborities towards smoking in mess 
rooms and generally in those days 

issued by command of the 
riShf ‘"eBington to the a my gymnastic exer- 
boxing after mess dinners 
discontinued and smoking is 
The order on smoking 
follows The Commander m chief lias 
practice of smoking by 
cigsrs, Or cheipots has become 
prevalent among the officers of the army which 
^ species of intoxication 
^^® j ftcoes or tobacco but undoub- 
and, tippling by those 
who acquire the habit and he entreats officers 
Wioents to rrevent smoking m the 
of their several regiments and in the 
aujorning apartments and to discourage the 
officers of junior rank in their 


A Plea for Buddhist Reform 

"*^5® T'ojfHff -Ciwf pubhshei, an irapas»inned 
of Buddhism 

Buddhism has many defects we are told and 
text of the article 
LsJl .n" “ supposed to 

prSt-S‘ liSiih?® senoua delect m 

W.tf '>th?‘SSSo„“"'*of"‘^ 

tavi- bnUmt cultured and cnenrS? mm the, 

WeSt s„““ titS 
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occasion to extol the purdah sj’stem as 
enjoined by the Qnran The lieiiew ays 

We remember to have read, some time ago 
the remark of a man that he Trould retire n*o 
the desert as a hermit if Bremen’s skirts b^me 
one iDCQ shorter Now we learn from the Daily 
Impress’ that Mme Tanya Bosdaroff Ined to 
emmmit suicide m Venice because huge adminns 
crowds followed her m the streets. She >s too 
beautiful to lire 

Such incidents however small and rare they 
miaht be are no doubt very significant Every 
thing that happens in the world docs not find its 
way to the Press So we cannot say how much 
the human heart suffers for the yiolation of the 
pnnciples of Islam Islam says women should 
not display their bodies aad ornaments excent 
what cannot be helped and that they should cover 
up their necks heads and faces Jlen and wommi 
accTodmir to the II0I7 (^uran should cast down 
their eyes This will be a source of great parity 
for them Most of the social evils wit] disappear 
if people act npon Islam 

CommeoU are hardly necessary on the 
above words of Islamic wisdom 


Work Done by Japanese Bed Cross 


The Japan 2faga,ine gives the fodowiD)* 
summaiy of work done by the Japanese 
Red Cross id tbs year 1026 


Hospitals of the Japan Red Cross Socieiv u 
eluding the two newly established last year 
number twenty three, with 43Jo beds 38 more 
than danse the precediaa year The actual nom 
ber of patients treated in all these hospitals was 


472S9 in patients, the aggregate number of which 
was 119G345 and lJ2O40b outpatients the 
aggregate number of which was 3 511035 last 
year Of these less than 10 per cent, of the in 
patients were treated free while more than 10 per 
cent of the out patients were free. Compart 
with patients frea'ed m l92o there was in inc'case 
of 93 7o3 m patients and o43 133 outpatients in 
aggregate number 

Eight relief honses m Alancbnna treated last 
year 199 in patients their aggregate being 3 333 
and 13 '60 out patients the aggregate of which 
was 63239 To these are to le added 8.3 259 
patients treated at subrelief houses and 73 ~01 
treated by mrenit relief corps There were ‘’G 
cases of flood fires and other calamities for which 
extraordinary contingents were despatched by the 
Society the number of patients being 10696 

In the work of preventing and stamping out 
tuberculosis 1 aj7 patients were taken in while 
9 360 out patients were treated There were 2 0o9 
inpatients and 5833 out patients of pregnant and 
l>uig in women . 

Mention shonld be made of the distribution of 
relief boxes the mstallation of disinfecting stations 
and the work of children s hygiene consultation 
offices sea side schools purse training schools and 
special courses in parsing all of which have made 
cooinbolion the re'ief ondertakiog of Japan 

The Japan Red Cross Society rendered great 
service in (he relief of Chinese wounded and siok 
last year In the autumn of 1935 a revolt broke 
out in Sbanting Province Tbe Society sent a 
relief fond amounting to 3 00 yen to the Tsinan 
Hospital under the management of the Dojin kai 
Society of Japan The Tsinan Hospital waa es> 
trusted by the Japan Red Cross with attending to 
wounded and sick and it started the treatment of 
patients in December 193 > The relief aork was 
ended m June 10 ’3. Dunog that period S60? m 
pauents and 3 3l3 out patients were treated 


INDIA’S W0.MANB00D 

News and Portraits 


The flood bavocks of Kathiawar and 
Gujarat have enlisted wide sympathies 
where in India The premier Bengali 
footballers — the IToIiiinlagan team— went 
all the way from Beugal to Bombay at the 
request of flood relief orgaoisatioos, to play 
charity matches These games attracted largo 
spectators aud funds thus realised were 
distributed amongst the suSereis. Elsewhere 
we reproduce a photograph of a group of 
ladies some of whom happen to be Bengali 
ladies seen collectiug funds for flood 
sufferers at the football gioauds wbea a 
match was being played between the 
Mohuubagan and the Cbesbires. 

Indian ladies have beeneviuciog consider- 
able interest in the sphere of administration 



Miss B E, Engineer 
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explains tha prmaplea npon winch this immense 
industry has been founded and built up and 
applies the lessons of those prmaplea to every 
day life and work to our present social and 
louustnal being and to the future of the human 
family and what he says is so sane and logical 
that one can hardly refrain from wishimi that 
the whole mdnstnal uorld were reduced to the 
state of a ford manufacturing plant He lifts 
industrialisra from its former profltsqueezing level 
to the sphere of a high social system amounting 
almost to a religion The principles he enunciate 
may be summed up m the few words pubhe 
scr ice and mechanical and human efficiencu The 
two latter are secured hy the elimination of all 
iiaste in time latiour and material and in the 
estaHishuent of a high minimum wage. Service is 
rendered the public by the return of profits nto 
the business with a view to the improvement and 
reduction of the price of the article produced. 

The story of the manufacture of a present day 
car from the mining of the ore to the delivery 
of the car to the purchaser reads like a fairy 
talc Once the ore starts to be moved it never 
stops till It has been transformed into a car and 
delivered to its final destination It is loaded 
into the company s steamers curried to the 
smelting plant, smelted turned into steel melted 
rolled pressed cut, or stamped into vanous parts 
of the machine, which in turn is assembled while 
on the move, non steel parts sunilaily created on 
the run being added the whole tested still while 
on tho move, passed oat of the workshor^ to the 
fte ear os hold ol a steamer and deliver^ to 
the BgcQt or purchaser and all this m a period 
of from three to five dava ’ Tho whole thing 13 
done by machinery supervised by willing workmen 
Mherever It is possible to eliminate human labour 
this 13 done yet the company finds employment 
tor houdreds of tliousands of people to none of 
whom does it pay a wage less than SG 00 a day 
Tho company owns and operates its own forests 
nuDcs. railways, steamers flax fanns and qaames 
it maintains a thoroughly up-to-date and well 
equipped scientific research laboratory it sella 
such by products from its various plants as it 
cannot use— and all m the interests of economy 
and efficiency The whole organization from lumes 
and foiests to the f Dishing rooms is a hnge and 
perfect machine worth hundreds of miiiioos of 
aciUrs employing hundreds ol thonsands of 
workmen covenng an area of tens of thousands of 
acres and turning oat some two milhoo cars a 
year 


for the mannfaeture of fabnes can be grown m the 
country , , „ 

The only thing that stands in the way of an 
indnstnal development in everv direction in China 
that might make even the herd car industry 
look small is bad government and its concotni 
tants— internal strife civil war unjust taiation 
and the moral and physical degradation of the 

Of course capital is needed and lots of it There 
13 plenty of capital m the world waiting to, be put 
to use but before it can be made available for 
the ladostrial development of China, peace must 
come, good government just taxation and me 
safeguwliog of the investor's mteresst. Whether 
this can be brought about out of the present 
chaotic condibons m China remains to be seen 
We feel sure that it can but it will call fw a 
high sense of doty and a willingness to sacnface 
personal interests on the part those m high niiaces 
for those of the country 'and the people that is 
none too common in the world to-dav If the 
ruletfl of China to-day tho»a who have the reins 
of power m their bands wish it. they can stop 
the present insensate warfare and set the country 
on a course of industrial pTO<sperity such as the 
world has never before seen Their grea* oppor 
tnnitr is here bow will they act ’ 

The above words are equally true of 
India Only we have a forfber, and almost 
losurmoDotable. obstruction 10 the that 
our political rulers are also our industrial 
exploiters, and if we progress iDdustnally 
the chances are that we would have to yield 
three quarters of the fruits of our achieve 
ment to those who hold the reius of our 
capital legislation taxation and education 


The Anglo'Eussian Struggle 
The Modern World 

PaleontoloKists tell U5 that the struggle between 
the herbivorous and camivoroas dinosaurs raged 
for nearly half a million years, iartb was not 
large enough for both species. The carnivorous 
dinosaurs passed from the scene. 

It appears that earth 18 not large enough for 
the two groat social svRtems now m neing— capital 
isra and communism England is obviously deter 
mined to join the issue as vigorously and promptJj 
33 may lie. Uopo for peaceful solution of this 
oonflct coDstantlv dimmisbcv. 

We talk of all the manifestations of peace tut 
there arc many subterranean indicaboDS that the 
world may all too soon find itself again engulfed 
la a war rcsalting from England s gnm determiaa 
two to savo her erapiro, kt tho pneo bo what it 
may 


Islam finds Support m attempted 
Suicide of Woman 

An insane woman in Venice has gwen 
tho Iteitcip of RcUqiqus, an Islamic paper. 
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occasion to citol the pnidah system as 
enjoined by the Qaran. The lienetv says 

We remember to have read, fiome time aee 
the remark of a man that he would retire n*ti 
the desert as a hermit if women's skirts b^ame 
one lacn shorter Now we Itam from the “Daily 
Impress’' that Mme Tanya Besdaroff tried to 
commit snicide in Venice because huge adminoe 
crowds followed her in the streets She is too 
beautiful to live 

Such incidents however small and rare they 
might be are no doubt very signiGcact Every 
thing that happens in the world does not find its 
way to tbe Press So we cannot say how mill'll 
the human heart suffers for the violation of the 
pnncitiles of Islam Islam says women should 
not display tbeir bodies and ornaments except 
what cannot be helped and that they should cover 
up their necks heads and faces Men and women 
accroding to the Holy Quran should cast down 
their eyes This will be a source of ereat pnniy 
for them Most of the social evils will disappear 
if people act upon Islam 

Cotnmeafs ere hardly necessary oo the 
above words of Islamic wisdom 


Work Done by Japanese Red Cross 
Tbe Japan ifaga^tne gives the foltowiog 
aumnaty of work done by the Japanese 
Red-Cross id the year 1926 

Hospitals of tbe Japan Red Cross Societv m 
clndiag the two newly established last year 
number tMesty-tbree, with 432*> beds 337 more 
than dunmi the preceding year The actual nom 
ber of patienta treated in all these hospitals was 


47289 10 patients the aggregate number of which 
was 1 t9G.345 and 1220496 out-patients the 
aeiresate number of which was 3 911 033, last 
year Of these less thau 10 percent, of the in- 
patieats were treated free while more than 10 per 
cent, of the out patients were free. Compart 
with patients trea'ed in 1923 there was m mc’-ease 
of 93738 tn patients and 543 133 out-patients m 
aggregate number 

Eight relief-honses in Manchuria treated last 
year 199 in patients their aggregate being 3.333, 
and 137C0 outpatients the aggregate of which 
was 65229 To these are to le added 83259 
patients treated at subrelief houses and 73 701 
treated by circuit relief corps There were 326 
cases of flood fires and otlier calamities, for which 
extraordinary contingents were despatched by the 
Society the number of patients being 10 690 

In tbe work of preventing and stamping out 
tubereulosis 1 5 >7 patients were taken in, while 
9360 out patients were treated There were 2 OjO 
ID patients and 5823 out patients of pregnant and 
lying in women 

Mention should be made of the distribution of 
relief boxes the installation of disinfecting) stations 
and tbe work of children’s hygiene consnltation 
offices sea side schools nurse training schools and 
special courses in nursmg all of which have made 
coDlnbntioD tbo re lef undertakmg of Japan. 

Tbe Japan Red Cross Society rendered groat 
service in the relief of Chinese wounded and sick 
last year In tbe autumn of 1923 a revolt broke 
out ID Shanting Province The Society sent a 
relief fund amounting to 3 >00 yen to the Tsinan 
Hospital under the management of the Uoim Lai 
Society of Japan The Tsinan Hospital was en* ' 
trusted by the Japan Red Cross with attending to 
wonnded and sick and it started the treatment of 
patients m December 192o The relief work was 
ended in Juno 1026 Dnnog that period 3 607 in- 
patients and 2348 out patients were treated 
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News and Portrait 


Tbe flood bavocks of Kathiawar and 
Gnjarat Lave enlisted wide sympathies 
where in India Tbe premier Bengali 
footballers — the 2Iofiuiiljagan team — went 
all the way from Bengal to Bombay, at the 
request of flood relief organisations, to play 
chanty matches These games attracted largo 
spectators and foods thus realised were 
distnbuted amongst tbe suQerers Elsewhere 
we reproduce a photograph of a group of 
ladies, some of whom happen to be Bengali 
ladies, seen collectiug funds for flood 
suKerers at the football grounds when a 
match was being played between the 
Mohnnbagan and tbe Cbeshires. 

Indian ladies have been evincing consider- 
able interest in tbe sphere of administration 






'liS3 il JanaVi 


iLnui".' ‘tat Mis. M JaBali a 

ron lacnt aocial notlcr m ioutb InUia hal 

tacomo a In.i.V 1 .f' f ■>“ 

aTomb*i “‘‘'”"' c-ty 


A Group of Bengali and Other Volunteer ladies 
CoUectmg money for G^arat Flood Relief 
Fund at the iootball Qrounds (Bomlw) 



iirs h hnstnavcaaomia 


actiTilios our ladies aro 
tot laLing their rightful place. V,o aro glad 
to learn that Miss Shailabala Das of Bihar 
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aod Orissa has }ast been nominated as a 
fellow of the Patna nniversitT Miss Das 
13 a wellknowD pablic worker of the prosince 


Scunati Najana Deri 
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—being a Commissioner of the Palna 
Municipality and an Hony Magistrate Snmatl 
” t ..“““‘ber lady student of 
lliat prorinco is shortly proceeding to England 
the “ ,b^to scholarship She is 

tho first Bihareo lady to rcceiro this high 
fchnction It is reported that Snmfti 

'Sft;ssol India at the forth 
coaeainj* session of llio Intoruational HoroeDs> 
Conference Mention most be made in this 
^ hr.stna?enanimm 
Municipal Comaiissioncr Cocioada and 

uho^^l7, Cocanada Tied Cross Society 
I elected President of the 

i^S';^rorMl‘=^Thl\,a,So?&^^ 

°anin[ aa,l‘ ?t f'”'? '“S'* P^Hoiency li 

I.o.r.nment bcholarfor higher Sudms ab?oai 


Miss Kumuda Khopkar m b, b s who recent- 
ly passed with distmction the Snal Medical 
lamination of the Bombay Unirersity 
hails from Baroda and is the first girl in 
the state to pass that examination She 
aspires to go abroad provided she secures 
a scholarship from tho Baroda Government. 

Miss Nilima Thakore b a one of the 
batch of Guzarati girls who Graduated 
m Arts this year is the grand daughter 
of Sir Cbimmanlal Setalvad who has tho good 
fortune to see third generation in his family 
to graduate from the University of which he is the 
Vice chancellor 

In CIVIC activities the ladies of Bombay 
have made much progress Mrii. Sarojini 
Vaidn Mrs. Avantibai Gokhale and JIiss 
Bachuben Lotwala a Gujarati lady, were 
the first batch of Bombay ladies to enter tho 
field of CIVIC administration of Bombay 
Miss Lolwala has been serving on the Ifunici 
pal Corporation (Bombay) for two successive 
terms (5 years) Sho recently returned from 



Dr iliM Xomuda XhopUr 
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Earope where she bad been for a holiday and cmc institotioos of Europe in the 
and bad the avantage of seeing personally the company of her father the Hon Mr Patel 
working of most advanced parliamentai^ President, lodian Legislative Assembly 


THE VOTING STRENGTH OF OHR PROVINCES IN 
THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY* 

By KA5IANANDA CHATTERJFE 


NDIA is not yet a feoeration of inter 
nallv antonomons states But Indian 
political thinkers generally have snch a 
political future tor the country in view 
Should India lu future have a federal 
ODUstituUoQ some of the mam features of the 
present constitution would be likely to be 
preserved or at least to be generally followed 
la evolving a new oonstitutioo It is therefore 
nec'^asary to examine the present constitution 
Co see whether it la in accordance with (be 
normal types of federal constitutions and 
follows the nncoiplea of representative 
government • It will sufSce to take into 
consideration the constitution of the United 
States of America for purposes of com 
porison 

The Federal Legislature of the Doited 
States IS thua de«cnbed in the eleventh 
edition of the Eocyclopaedia Britannica — 
"In 1797 all the states bat three had bicameral 
lecisUtarca—it was theretore natural ibat the Dew 
national eoT^mineDt ^nuld follow this esaoele 
not to add that the division into two branches 
seems calcnlatcd to i^uce the chances of reckless 
haste and to incrctoe the chances of findiDK 
wisdom ID a iruJtifode of conu'pJlor'i- There wa^ 
however another reason Much controversy hod 
rased over the coofLictiOK principles of the enoal 
representation of sta es and of representatuni on 
the basis ot numbera the larger states advocatmi; 
the Jailer Jhe smaller slates tfie former pnnople 
and those who made themselves champions of the 
nchts of the states ptofeesed to dread the 
fv.caiuiwal jm-wer whiri -an »=yiinhlv .BrnneKentuir 
population m sht exert The adoptjcm of a 
bicameral sjstem made it pofsible toetre doe 
recognition to both principles. One boose, the 


* This piper Las been sent to the Secretarr 
All Ind a Comrress Committee, the Serretary 
Muslim Lefuiua. the Secretai^ lodiao National 
L beral FederaQoo the Secretary Hicda Mahasabba. 
and the Secielary, Non Brahman hederation 
for necessary action 

61—13 


Senate contains the reptesentatives of the states 
every state sendins two the other the House of 
Representatives contains members elected on a 
has s of popolatioD The two taken together arg 
called Congress aud form the national lecislatnra 
of the United States 

In the Indian Central Legislature which 
corresponds to the United States Coiigre»3, 
the Council of States may be considered the 
<^Dste and the Legislative Assembly the 
House of Representattves But neither to 
the Connci) of Stite nor in the LegisM^ire 
Assembly is the principle of equal represen 
tation of provinces or the principle of re 
presenUtioo ou the basis of population 
followed The principles of tbs federal 
system of representative government, followed 
in USA Australia and Canada for example, 
would require that all the provinces should 
have an equal number of elected represen 
tatives in the Council of State and numbers 
of elected representatives la the Legislative 
Assembly in proportion to fheir population 
But the Indian Central Legislature is not 
constituted on such or any other logical and 
consistent principle 


The number of elected representatives of 
the Indian inhabitants of the provinces in 
the Legislative As'sembly is shown below 


Province 

Population 

Elected 
Indian M.L.A 

^ladras 

42 318,980 

15 

Bombay 

19 348 219 

14 


•Aftiyb ■rjb 

14 

D P 

4537">7R7 

Jo 

Punjab 

20 6«o024 

12 

Bihar aad Ons«a 

SlOOilbD 

12 

0 P 

13 912 <60 

6 

A’l^ain 

7 60U230 

3 

Delhi 

4SS 18b 

1 

Burma 

13 212192 

3 

Ajmer ^lerwara 

495 .71 

I 
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It IS evident from this table that in 
assigning the number of representatives to 
each province the basis of population bat. 
not been followed I have shown in my 
article on the unequal treatment of the 
provinces under the Reforms published m the 
Aueusl nnmber of the Modern iZeiicja that 
neither the basis of the literate population 
(id the vernaculars or in English ) of the 
provinces nor the basis of the total revenue^ 
collected therein has been followed 

The result of this illogical aud inconsistent 
scberao of representation has been the pre 
dominance of the minority m India as a 
whole, and in the case of some of the 
provinces taben individually The following 
province® contain the raajirity of the in 
habitants of British India — 


provinces 

Population 

Elected Indian , 



ML As 

Madras 

4‘)3ia 

15 

Bengal 


14 

U P 

43 375 787 

15 

Total 

134,390303 

44 

The fjllowing remaining orovnee® contain 

the raiDonty of 

the population of British 

India •— 



Provinces 

Population 

Elected 



Indian M L A S 

Bombay 

J034H‘’19 

14 

Punjab 

20(’>8jO'’4 

12 

Bihar Orissi 

34 002189 

12 

C P 

nop'fiO 

r, 

Vssam 

7 OOG ‘’30 

3 

Delhi 

483188 

I 

Burma 

13212 192 

3 

Ajmer Merwara 

493271 

1 

Total 

103750073 

~ 


the nnmber of representatives which the- 
0 P has 

Bihar and Orissa has a much larger popu- 
lation than Bombay Bat Bombay has four- 
teen elected Indian M L A ’s Bihar and 
Onssa twelve The population of Bihar and 
Orissa exceeds that of the Punjab by more 
than fifty per cent. But both the provinces 
have the some number of Indian elected 
representatives in the Legislative Assembly 
The popnlation of Bihar and Orissa is more 
than double that of the Central Provinces , 
bat the former are represented by only 
doable the representatives of the latter 

The C P and Assam combined, possess a 
larger popnlation than either Bombay or the 
Punjab taten singly But Bombay and the 
Puujib each have more representativea than 
the C P and Assam combined 

The United Prov nces possess more than 
doable the population of each of the prorin 
ces of Bombav and tbo Punjab But the U P 
does not enjoy a proportionately larger re 
presentation Agaio Bombay and the Punjab 
combined have a smaller population than the 
U P butjoiotly possess greater voting strength 
than the latter The United Provinces possess 
a larger popnlation than Madras but both 
have the same number of elected Indian 
M L A 8 

Madras has more than double the popn- 
lalioD of each of the province:, of Bombay 
and the Punjab but docs not possess pro- 
portionate voting strength in the Legislative 
Assembly 

Bengal has a larger population than 
every one of the other provinces but its 
TotiDg strengtli is not proportionately large Its 
population IS larger than that of Madras and 
U P singly, but the number of its elected 
Indian ML A s is Ies& than that of eitlior of 
the latter taken individually Bengal possesses 
more than double the number of inhabitants 
of Bombay and of the Punjab , but tbo 
number of its elected Indian 3L L. C’s is onlj 
equal to that of Bombay and slichtly croater 
than that of the Punjab Bengal has a largl? 
jwpulatioQ than the following groups the 
I unjab and the C P , Bombay and C P 
tho 1-U0|,b and Burma Boraba, uud Burma.' 

liambayaud ds.am 

I •‘gislativn ks^cmbly Bengal do .e.-,es a 
smaller nnmber of elected fmiiao M L t s 
than every onoof tbo abovo-montiooed group;, 
01 provinces. 

Proparfrouato and disproportionate voting 
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•strength can be considered both from the 
point of new of provincial interests and from 
that of the opportunity given to the people of 
each province to serve India and gain political 
experience There is no reason why even 
a single province should have proportionately 
less of such opportunity than any other 
province This opportunity is a right and a 
privilege, and carries with it corresponding 
duties and responsibilities The citizens of 
provinces which are proportionately undM- 
represented count for le»s as citizens to that 
extent There is no reason why they should 
80 count They are also to the 
their under representation, deprived ol Jh^ 


nght and opportunity to serve India. There 
is” no reason why they should be so 
deprived ,, ^ , 

The Indian National Congress, the Indian 
National Liberal Federation, the Muslim 
Le^e, the non Brahman Federation, and other 
similar bodies exist, not to perpetuate existing 
pobtical and civic injustices and wrongs, but 
to apply such remedies and make such changes 
as would produce the best results aud give 
general satisfaction by making the ideal take 
the place of the actual, so far as may be 
For this reason I draw their attention to the 
question of the voting strength of the provinces 
in the legislative Assembly 


INDIANS IN BHUMA 

Bt an INDIAN IN BDKMA 


TITHILI! Indl.n leidels “l.u! 

W bii,..d theii.sel.es «i h 
" zeal in aneli"'*"”* . f.il^ 
Indiaos m l.r oil Africa, they 
lamentably to take mtp account . 

pm pncks that the Indians have to „ 
ever? turn under their very nose m Bunu^ 
Perhaps, Indians m Burma are 
be seen truly But the hme h 
the question to be seriously i 

tackled in the interests of all in i|,_ 

There are clearly three 
affair , and their relative positions , 
considered to arrive at any rig Dlacc 

conclusion in the matter In the 
there are the Indians of^l 

the sons ol the soil and Ust 
Gore,o„e„| com totopi.o »ol 

ss r^»,r‘'fo’d « «> 

conuder the parties one „ojdiBg to the 

The Indians who nomber accoraicf 
1821 cecscs 8S7 000-or r“M‘ f ‘.j'n „„r 
Of the total population are ^ proportion 

the province but by " 4 ens*^ 

ro«ide in Rangoon mdastry. public 

various pursuits trade la^. jaboor 

service and predominantly. . 

According to the census oi i-'- 


6 per cent support theroselres by public 
<ervice and tbe professions and the balance 
by agricultural and industrial putsuiU, labout 
and trade It is well known that m Burma 
gharfv wallahs rickshaw pullers shipping 
and bazar coolies eartmen harbm and 
sweepers are all Indians These latter live 
under tbe most debasing and miserable 
conditions, but that is a different story For 
our present purpose, it is necessary to point 
out that the name Indian ' m Burma does 
not represent a united PeoP^® 
hope and expect True, the Hindu Muslim 
quwtion IS almost non exivtent. but there is 
no solidarity among the Indians. We have 
the traditional extremiste and moderates 
among ourselves in Burma, too There is 
nothing like Indian opinion m this coun^ 
ftn call it a “province ’ is merely to blindly 
Slow tie established n^age) , or. if there ,s 
fine or IS mavoueraded as one, it is either 
feeble of other parties 

«n afford to ignore it One reason for this 
disunion or rather w*nt of union is perhaps 
the apathy of the average Indian m Burma 
towards the problems that affect him as 
member of the Indian community He 
Mt^ues bis calling with extraordinary zeal, 
but has hardly any community con»cioosness. 
Racial pnde among the people of the various 

places. I so'Pecl. « •1>" • '» 
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■wholehearted anion — though to a smaller 
extent 

But a graver reason is afforded by the 
so called Congressmen in Burma, o! whom 
there were plenty about 4 years ago, but, 
whose number is happily diminishing These 
worthy folk, by their ruisshapen patriotism, 
and ingenious propaganda have deliberately, 
kept the Indians ignorant of their true 
position, and have opposed and scoffed at 
every attempt made by more honest and 
sensible men to form an association of Indians 
for safe guarding ludiau interests under the 
spacious cry of “Indo-Burma Unity" These 
gentlemen so far forgot themselves in their 
noble mission, that, I remember, four years 
ago, one Congress Secretary, appealing to 
the yonng men of "Indo-Btirma’ to enlist 
as volanteera under the Congtej>s flag As 
early as 1921 Hr S Vedamurti, who later 
on became a member of the Council of State, 
then Editor of the Rangoon Daily Neus, 
mooted the idea of forming an Indian 
Association in bis paper, to safe guard Indian 
interests It was the year of Qandhi, 1921 , 
and the most vociferous section of tbe 
Indians in Raugooo, who suffered or pretend- 
ed, for reasons of their own, to suffer from 
the impact of Gandhism, poopoohed the idea 
in the name of unity ahd even held up tbe 
author of tbe scheme to ridicule, for tbe 
Indians and Barmans said tuey were cater 
causios, because, tbe ^ Buddha, the God of 
the Burmans, was an Indian And because 
Indians and Burmaus must lu any case ]Oio 
hands to fight their common enemy, 
England 


and they wanted if possible to send the 
agitators away. It was then that the Indians 
were aroused from their complaceat slumber. 
A mi^s meeting was held ou the 7th of June 
1925, where it was reoolved to form an Indian 
Association to safe guard Judiau luteroats 
Bat the organisers of this meeting were 
again the same Congressmen, who, could not 
or would not get rid of the fiction of Indo- 
Burmau unity and who, therefore, declared, 
that the aim of tbe proposed Association was 
to safeguard Indian interests and to work in 
unison with the Ban-ians 

The Association, however, proved a still- 
born child In the meantime the Expulsion 
of Offenders’ Bill became law, with certain 
modifications Simultaneously with the above 
bill another bill known as the Burma Sea- 
passengers’ Bill had been also introduced. 
Its object was to levy a tax of Rs 5— on 
every immigrant entering Burma by sea. 
This was directed against the Indian labourers- 
who immigrate into this country in large 
numbers This Bill was also passed by the 
Burma Council but was vetoed by tbe 
Viceroy, who was wise enough to see the 
suicidal folly of putting restriction on the flow 
of Indian labour into Burma. Ibe measure 
was also strongly opposed by the European 
capitalists who depended almost wholly on 
Indian immigrant labour for their noble work 
of "developing" Burma. The slender agitation 
caused by the above two measures having 
subsided, tbe Indians once more, settled 
down to tbeir business and forgot all about 
them till recently they have been pulled up 
by (be ganja scare Of this I will speak 


Thus did tlie Congressmen succeed m 
stilling the true and natural voice of tbe 
majority of Indians tbe majorit) who were 
bodidunib and indifferent and mostI> ignorant 
Eor the next four years, nothing happened 
in this direction, until m June 1925. when 
the lato U Hay Oung, then Burmese Home 
Member, mtroduetd the Expulsion of 
Olleiulns Bill into the Burma Legislative 
Council Thu measure wa& obviously directed 
agiiinsi tho Indians in particular It provided 
for tho expuUiou from Burma for a spew- 
tied period of au individual not born or 
domiciled ui Burma who is convicted by a 
Court of Law of certnin criminal offences, 

* » II Voldical oUeacLj. Tho Government 
or Burma have always looked upon tho 
Indiaus with an oye of suspicion as being 
tliQ catners and propagators of the virus of 
naiiouaiisiu or non co-operation in this country 


presently 

I have Said that the Indians aro unorga- 
nised, indifferent and mostly unconscious of 
the true situation Those who call themselves 
‘leaders” and lo fact possess some semblauce 
of leadership mainly belong to two classes — 
lawyers aud merchants Of the lawyer*, almost 
all aro moderates, or believers la the re- 
forms Like their confreres in India and 
elsewhere, they do not bother about organis- 
ing Indian opinion, and are satisfied so long 
as they can make a noiso in the Council and 
outside and nevertheless remain in tbe good 
books of the GoveranienL Of the merchants, 
some are politicians, others are not As 
merebanta, they bare moat oj them formed 
themselres mtj a Chamber of Commerce 
Inown as (he Barms Indian Chamber ol 
commerce as distinguished from llie Burma 
t-bamber of commerce, representing European 
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The story is interestiog Some time ago 
(Jtarcb, 1925) the Burma Governoient ap- 
pointed a Committee to enquire and report 
on the possibility of abolishing the poll-tax 
(known as the capitation tax in Lower 
Burma and the thathameda tax in Upper 
Burma) to which strong exception had been 
taken by the nationalist members of the 
Council They were also asked to suggest 
alternative resources of revenue — because 
the poll tax brought to the treasury about a 
crore of rupees a year, which the Govern- 
ment could ill afford to lose^ 

In the report the Committee did not 
recommend the abolition of the poll tax but 
in case the Government thought it fit to 
abolish it they suggested twelve alternative 
sources of revenue which together were 
expected to compensate the loss dne to the 
abolition of the poll tax One of these 
suggested sources is ‘sale of ganja ’ estimated 
-to yield 4 lakhs of rupees a year 

Now the Burmese Government, on 
consideration of the Committee’s report, 
■did not decide to abolish the poll-tax 
but nevertheless, resolved to tap some of 
the sources of revenue suggested by the 
Committee, including the sale of gaoja. which 
bad been prohibited in 1873 The Govern- 
ment resolution on the point runs thus - 
* That the Government should take steps to sell 
gania m large towns involves the reversal o( a 
policy which has been id force since 1873 The Sale 
-of Gams in Buima save for medical treatment of 
elephants is prohibited but the prohibition is more 
nominal than real It is common knowledge that 
Indian consumers experience little difficulty m 
satislyinc their reuturements It is ceneially 
believed that the drus does not appe^ to the taste 
of Burmans m whose interests the policy of 
prohibition was adopted It la impossible to re- 
concile a policy of prohibition in respect of Ganja 
for which Burmans have evinced no partiality with 
the pohev di eelhotr opintn which i** helievei to 
be specially deleterious to Burmans Uis Excellen- 
cy the poNernor of Burma his therefo-e deaded 
to introduce the sale of Ganja to Indians as an 
experiment in Rangoon It the experiment is 
successful Its extension to other towns will be 
considered 


Every line of the above ie»olution shows 
a cynical disregard of the welfare of the 
Indian community The policy of prohibiting 
Ganja was introduced m the interest of the 
Burmans and not of the Indians But since 
the drug does not appeal to the Burmese 
taste, no prohibition is needed Again, since 
the Government sells opium which is dele 
terious to the Burmans, why should not 
they sell Ganja which is deleterious to the 
Indians ^ Bine logic, indeed The ilinistei' 
of Excise IS a Chinaman 

The Rangoon Corporation has recently 
adopted a resolution condemning the Govern- 
ment proposal and an Anti Ganja and opium 
Committee has been formed under the Chair- 
manship of Mr S A S Tyabjee, Swarajist 
ML C of Burma. It remains to be seen 
what effeettbe activities of these bodies have 
upon the Government’s action It is cleai, 
however, that occasional and spasmodic efforts 
of this nature caunot become really effective 
and produce lasting results The remedy lies 
m organised action 

The Indian population forms only about 
7 per cent of the population of Burma, of 
which 5 per cent are immigrants and about 
2 per cent born in this country Of the 
immigrants about 6 per cent follow trade 
and the professions and 94 per cent are 
labonrers About only 4 per cent of the 
laboarers,again, are domiciled , the remainder 
are in a State of fiux Of the 6 pel' 
cent who follow the arts, professions and 
trade very few indeed have any intention 
of settling in Barma This feature of Indian 
life perhaps stands m the way of unity and 
organised action But the time is come to 
take stock of the real situation instead of 
drifting along the current of time towards 
an o.utQ.<iwa Sc Icag as. the 

Indians are disorganised and so long as they 
lack a dtfinite policy and programme but 
dabble with all sorts of political formula®, 
they cannot expect to be heard or 
respected 



NOTES 


How Tagore has b^en Miirepresentcd 
It IS not necessary to point out all the 
misquotations of which Miss Slaye has been 
guilty IQ “Mother India” We will give 
here only one passage from RabindraDath 
Tagnre’s es=.ay la Count Keyserling:. Book 
of 2[amage which she has mi-quoted Tagore 
writes — 

'The desire however against ?*•'?** 
Rolntioaof the marriage ^r 

IS one of Nature s most powerful nzatere conse 
qnentiv the qia»tioa of how to 
not au easy one. There is a P^''* 

JnrfM. at which this attraction hetwwn the seiM 
reaches its height so if marriags « to ^ ^ hii 
ed aooording to the social will ‘t “ust 
with before such as® Henoe the S**.’*^® 

of early marriage.” {Book of jfimoys page »l,) 
Iq quoting this passage JIiss _ 
left out the words said India which we 
have itaheised mskiog it appear '* * 1 
views expressed therein were Tagores instw 
of being those of people who support early 
marriage, which i* not identical ^ . 
marnage It most also be borne in roind 
by foreigners that the Hindo child «DY"»e® 
18 followed by another ceremony after tne 
atUinment of pnberty. 
shastpas, before the bnde f ,1,. 

can live as hosband and wifu 
norraal practice, thougu there are 
from It The Hindu child mama^ is »» 
fact, according to the Sbartras, ao ^ 

In the same essay of Tagores there are 
words like, ‘these must have bee , 

of argument,” "such was the conclasioD ete 
showing that he was not giving e p 
to his own views , . 

Miss Mayo, being a dishonest womw has 
not given Tagore’s o"“ "'V®? 

given at the end of his P*P ~ ' 

hfl savs "as an individual Indian, oner i 
condemn ray own personal 
the discussion of the raarriao q 

generally- ‘In our “Jie of 

power of woman over roan by /.reative 
SluikU Deprived of the creat.re 

process in society ,« his 

losing his vitality, becomes hoM 

hab.l The manner 

between the sexes have bee ^ action 
our country has left no room for the action 


of this Shakii ” This would show to any 
honest reader that Tagore is not a supporter 
of the prevailing marriage customs of India 


League Dominated by Schemiug 
Imperialists 

Renter thu> reports a speech of M 
Hanibro delegate from Norway to the League 
of Nations this year, at one of the League 
nieel'ogs — 

Geneva. Sept. 8 

Vociferous aooUuse punctuated a vigorous speech 
of M lUmbro cf Vorwav who frequently glapoeq 
at Sir Austen Chamberlain criticised the work of 
the Councif and spoke of the secret activity of the 
Council within the Council Discuss na the impor- 
tant agenda before the General Council M Hambro 
finally asked why the Under Secretaries of the 
Leagite only belongsd to the great Powers and said 
thrt Norway admired the work of the Secretariat, 
but It would do even more if the Powers that were 
fitill onuide were brought inside Delegates rose 
and patt^ M llambro on his back as ha retained 
to his seat -Reuter 

M Hambro represented a country which 
conUins only 26 lakhs of people But be could* 
speak the truth without fear, because he is 
« free man The so called Indian delegates- 
of India not being free men, are or profess 
to bo foil of admiration for the League ' 


Babindranath Tagores Hepudiatioa 
Some Indian newspapers have already 
shown by quoting the exact words of tho 
poet Rabindranath Tagore from Count 
Key»erling’s Book of 2Iamage that by 
omitting a few words therefrom here and there 
lliss Mayo has made it appear that opinions 
which were not the poets were really bis. 
She has also refrained deliberately from 
qnoting his own opinions, which are to be 
fonad towards the end of his e=say on the 
Indian ideal of marriage This esaay originally 
appeared in Bengali in Prabasi The reviewer 
of MtsS Mayo s Mother India” in the London 
yeu> Statesman went one better than her. 
Ha attributed to the poet an opinion which 
even that lying woman had not done. Having 
itccideabdly come across this malicious review 
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the poet has sent from irocndoeli Bah a 
letter of protest to The ^[anchesUr Ouaulmn 
Ho has favored us with a copy of his UUtr, 
from winch wo reproduce a fow paragraphs 
Says he — 

\Vhile travelling la this island ^of Bah I have 
just chanced upon a copy of tho ^ew btatesmaa 
of the IGth of Julj. containing tho review of a 
hook on India wntfen o> a tourist from America. 
The reviewer while supporting with an unctuous 
virulence all the caiuinnies heaped upon our 
people by the authoress and while calling lepcal 
cd attention to the alleged common Hindu Mce 
of untrutlifuloess even amongst the greatest of us 
has made public a malieioua piece of falrtealton 
not as one of the specimens picked up from a 
ohow-case of wholesale abuao displayed in ihw or 
some other book but aa a gratuitous information 
about tho truth of which the writer tacitly 
ansinuatps his own nersonal testimoni It runs 
thus The poet Sir Rabindranath Takorc expresses 
n pnnt his conviction that marriage should bo 
consummated t efore puberty in or ler to avert tht 
vagaries of female sexual dcairo tltaUcscufs Ed 
J/ li) 


Then referring to another but an allied 
kind of hQ« namelv war he^ tho poet adds 
have become painfully familiar with doJiltf 
ate circulation of hideous lies ’a the We-t "gainst 
enemy countries but a similar propaganda against 
individuals whose couutrymea have obviously 
offended the writer by their political aspiration 
lias roma tn me oS t surprise. If the people of 
the United States had ever made themselves 
politically obnoxious to England it is imaginable 
now an English writer of this type would take a 
gloating delight in proving with profuse helps 
from the sews colcinns in tho American journals 
their ctimindl propensity and quoto for bis support 
their constant indulgence m vicarious enioymcnt 
of crimes through uncma pictures Cut would b© 
in the fiercest frenzy oi his rhetoric runn og 
amok dare make the monstrous accusation let 
us say against the late President Wilson for ever 
having expre«sed his pions conviction that the 
lynching of the Negroes wa» a moral necessity m 
a supenor uvihsation for cultivating Chnstian 
virtues Or would he venture to asenbe to 
Professor Dewey the theory tfiat centuries of wifch 
burning have developed in the Western peoples 
the quick moral sen'-iUvcness that helps them in 
judging and condemning others whom they do not 
know or nnderstand or like and about wbo^ 
cnlnability they are never in Jack of cooclnsive 
evidence ? But has it been made so easily possible 
m my case such a deliberately untrathfnl irrea 

g onsibihtv m this writer condoned by the editor 
y the fact that the victim was no better than a 
British subject who by accident of bis b rth has 
happened to be a Hindu and not belonging to the 
iluslim commnnity which according to ihe wnter 
IS specially favoured by his people and our govera 
ment? 


He concludes his long letter thus — 

The writer tn the Aeio Statesman has suggest 
w tor the good of the world that the people o 
inuia condemned by the tourist for tualpractice* 


shouM never bo assisted by the benevolent 
Untish MiiJicrs safely to preservo thur oxistoaco 
and wnliDuo their rice. Ho evidently chooses to 
i,.Qore the fact that these people have inamtain^ 
their life and culture without the help of the 
British soldiers for a longer senes of centuncs 
than ins own people have However that may be 
L sbttnk from fxjrrowitg my wisdom from this 
ROorce and make a similarly annihilating suugcstioQ 
for Ilia kind of wntcis who spread about the 
miiigoant conhuion of raco-hatred betauac in 
spite of provocations wo should have a fvaticut 
faitli in human nature for its unlimited capacity 
for improvement and let us liopc to be nd of 
tho lurking pirsistenco of Ixarbarum m man not 
thr ugh cfiiiiinatioQ ol tho noxious clcrueots by 
physicii destmctioQ but through tho education of 
mind and a discipline of true culture 


Katherine Mayo’s Mendacity 
We have shown conclusively in our last 
number page dol, that Misi ilayo t. Hother 
India • heeiDs with a ho Since then 
Molutna Gnodlii has shown m Inilta 

what liberties she has taken with the vievf^s 
he has expressed on vinous occasions and 
10 bis organ Ho has also categorically dented 
haviDR given her the message which she 
writes ho gave her 

Mr Popley of Madras has written 7he 
/n(/ut» ffTi/icss that many things which Miss 
Katherine Mayo ascribes to M ss Bose, 
Principal of the Victoria College, Lahore 
wore never said by tho latter 

Some fads there may be in Miss Mnyo s 
boot correctly stated But some such facts 
v;erved up with half truth garbled extracts 
and lie<3 cannot make a book truthful That 
she IS an anti Indian propagandist has been 
Shown ID our last issue, pp, 3G0 3G1 


Abbe Dubois, a Precursor of Miss Mayo 

Miss Mayo has borrowed some of her 
statements from Abbe Dubois’s book on 
Stndu Manners Customs and Ceremonies 
In order to show what kind of man this 
abbe was and that he was paid by the East 
Indian Company to write what he did and 
tie same Company, 
we qnoled the tollowing passage in tho last 
number but one of Prabast from the eleventh 
rai*‘™ Bnlaomca, VoJ, 

Jianners 

on Ms arnval m ind.a ho slirS theToft^i'S 
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Chnstian miMionarr should be biifidon a taoroush 
a-'}tiunUnce with the innermost life and character 
ft the nativo poiiulation Ac-cordinjly ho abjured 
Dironean Rociety ailoptcd the natiro style ot 
cIothiDK and maile iiimaelf in lutit arid costume 
as much tihe a ilindu as he could lie earned ao 
extraordinary welcome amons people of all castes 
and conditions, and is still spoken of in many 
parts of South India with affection and esteem 
as “the prince's son, the nobloat o' Kuropeans 
“Althmah Dubois modestly disclaimed the ranS 
of an author his collections were not eo much 
drawn from the Hindu sacred lioobs as from his 
own careful and vwd observations mu it » this 
united to a rcinirkable prescience, that maxes his 
work so valuable It is divided into thr^ parts 
(Da eeneral view of society lo , India, and 
espocia'Iv of the caMe system (> the four 
states of Brahraanical life (D relismn-feasM 
temples, oljects of worship Not onI% docs the 
a'beeivea shrewd clear siehted candid account 
of the manners and castonis of the Hindus but 
ha provides a very sound estimate of tho .l>nti>n 
position la India and sow' ’mnenil)/ ynt 

nhtamlionji on tite of aJimmtUnno Ihf 

Empire according lo ireifem Mtioni ofninMion 
aa>l progrtHt icith Hie Imil'i re^ourece Hiolare 
arailJu^ Du'-oiee W. l/j 
Hjkl thmifonl rnpefe bj lord ^Yc an 

Hie Dili India Oompans/ in lii07 la itJIC ao 
Eneli'.h translation was 
edition about ISOi a curtailed recfi^ 

The 8bb» bowerer. larcely h/* 'J??, 

ofthia rensed tost (noic '".‘Y ('Y‘^ 
fdilioa with notes wat enbUshed ,“m*^»niiaj» 
H K. Bean^hamo Dubois left , »» 

the Eael Mia Company an I oa 

appointed director of too " 

which be a'terwards became superior 

The words italicised by us tn the above 
extract leave no doubt that he was paid 
by the East India Company, then the rulers 
of British India, to do what he did As at 
the time when he was in India, there was 
little love lost between England and hraoc^ 
the very fact of his receiving Bs 8,Wt» and 
a special pension from the English s 
that he did his semi political worn very 
satisfactorily. He served the 
of the East India Company also by 
them with an excuse lor not administOTing 
the affairs of India according to 
notions of progress. That ’ ,-j 

limited resources available” Rut Ihf® ‘'W 
resources” have sufficed to enrich Engl 
at the cost of India These limited resonr^ 
were what tempted Englishmen 
Enropeans to corao to India to sha e e 
pagoda tree „ , r 

In order to gam the confidence ol the 
people of IndiOv he embroced in roa^ 
respects the prejodices of I"® „ 

so good a Chnstian was ho Apart from the 


political motive— namely, blackening the 
life and character of the people in order to 
prove to occidentals their unfitness for 
independence— which one may fairly impute 
to him, he had a “religious” motive In 
spite of his ‘becoming all but a Hindu”, 
he coold not gam many converts. Those 
whom he could convert %vere, be says, 
mostly pariahs or beggars , “and the rest 
were composed of Sudras, vagrants, outcasts 
of several tribes who being withoutresources 
turned Chnstian in order to form connexions 
chiefly for the pnrpose of marriage, or with 
some other interested ne.vs” He, therefore, 
had recourse to a different method to gam 
proselytes, iis to write tbe book on which 
his fame’ rests He tells us of this motive 
IQ the pieface to bis book 

There is one motive which above all others 
has loflueaced my determination It struck me 
that a faithful picture of the wickedness and 
incooeroities of polytheism asd idolatry would 
by Its very ugliness help grMtIy to set off the 
h^uties and perfectiODS of Christisoitv It was 
tbns that the Lacedaemonians placed drenken 
slaves in the sight of their children in order to 
inspire ibo latter with a horror of intemperance " 

A mao working with sneb a motive cannot 
help saying and snggesting much that is 
false Bnt supposing hu ‘picture of the 
wickedness and incongruities”, of tbe Hindu 
religion were really “faithful,” a record of 
tbe wickedness and incongruities alone of 
a religion cannot be a faithful descnptiou 
of it And yet Abbe Dubois’s book is 
coosidored anthontative m many quarters' 
And it IS to tbis biassed and mercenary 
writer that Miss Mayo is indebted for some 
of her false statements 


Ur Harbilns Sarda's Child-marriage Bill 
Mr Harbilas Sarda's Hindu Child- 
marriage Bill bas been referred to a select 
committee. Its object is twofold “Tbe 
maiQ object, by declaring invalid tbe 
marriages ofgirls below 12 years of age, is to 
put a stop to such girls becoming widows 
TTie second object, by laying down the 
minimum marriageable ages of boys and 
giri^ IS to prevent, so far as may bo, their 
physii^ and moral deterioration by removing 
a priocipal obstacle to their physical and 
mental development.” 

If the Bill passes into law, the 
first object will bo fully gamed , but not 
so tbe second object The bill fixes the 
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mmimutu marriageable age of girls at 12 
aad that of boys at 15 If boys and girls 
be married at 16 and 13 rospo tively oren 
that cannot prevent physical moral and 
mental deterioration The bill therefore 
errs on the side of ‘extreme caution— 
particularly as it makes the marriage or 
girls of eleven permissible after obtaining 
a licence from district magistrates 

We do not condemn Jlr Sardas caution 
He himself would like to make the minimum 
marriageable age of girls sixteen But 
he wishes to carry with him as far as may 
be practicable those sections of the Hindu 
community which go in for marriages of 
girls below 12 Giving him every credit 
for his good motive we would urge that 
the minimum marriageable age for girU 
should be fixed at 1 4 At present the 
number of girls in orthodox families who are 
married at the age of 16 or 10 or 17 is by 
no means negligible and the number of those 
who are married at 12 is very large. There 
fore to fix the ramiraum age at 1 ’ would 
not raise it in the case of the educated 
classes We shall show before we conclude 
this note what the average age of marriage 
of girls actually is 

From what has been written above it 
will have been seen that the proposed law 
IS not in the least of a lovolntionary 
character It is not at all likely to ptodnce 
any commotion even in the orthodox «>ectioo 
of the Hindu community Yet what did Sir 
Alexander Wuddiman the then Home Member 
of the Government of India, say when the bill 
was introdnced in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 1st February last ? Said that 
Honourable Member — 

S r I do not desire to break the convent on 
that Bills shoald not be opposed at the introdac* 
tion stage but th s is a B ll of a verv pecnl ar 
character wh ch requires *he sanction of the Gov 
emor General All that I wish to say is that on 
beha f the Government I shall oppose any other 
motion after motion for introduction other than a 
motion for circulation. 

So but for the convention referred to 
by him he wonld have apposed even the 
introduction of th s very peculiar bill ' 

hiot having any skill in thonght reading 
we cannot definitely say why Sir Alexander 
Muddiman expressed his determination on 
behalf of theGovernment, to oppose atlmotions 
except the one for the circnlation of the bill 
Had he not been transferred to another sphere 
of action he would have opposed the bill 
being referred to a select committee His 


soccessor Mr Crenr has followed the policy 
outlined by him by opposing the motion for 
tho Tcfereaco of the bill to a select committee 
and insisting upon its circulation for obtaining 
tho opinion of the public on it As the 
Goveiomcnt does not care a straw for public 
opinion when it goes against the opinion o£ 
tho bureaucracy and non oflicial British 
opinion hero and in Britain and against 
British interests gonorally tins anxiety for 
ascertaining public opinion is farcical in the 
extreme And what is there to ascertain 
For about half a century the controversy on 
tho marriageable age of girls has gone on 
All the Sanskrit verses which have anything 
to do with it have been quoted by reformers 
and orthodox people There are some who 
are opposed to reform md there are others 
who want reform Census figures show 
decade after decade that tho age of marriage 
of girls has b»ep rising proving that the 
cause of reform has been gaming and the 
cause of blind consemtisin losing adherents 
If nothing IS to be done until there is no 
one left to oppose reform one would have 
to wait till doomsday 

It IS stated m the Census Report for 
India Vol i p 159 

Whatever be the causes to which the change 
may be attributed tho fgures clearly show an 
increase m the numbera of thoso in 
categories who are st 11 unmarried The moy^ 
raenl is most marked in the Hindu commumty 
bat is shared by the other religions The 
change is most conspicuous in the age-categori^ 
10 to lo for women and 10 to ^0 for men in 
B^gal and B bar and Orissa the rise m the 
of marriage is marked The namber of males 
left unmarried between the ages 
has risen from 8‘’6 per thousand 
863 perthouand lo 1921 the increase m the 
age oenod lo to OQ bemg from p94 to 66o ihe 
case o! grls is still more striking the figures 
being given in the marginal table 'and to both 
males and, females the rise during the last decade 
has been exceptionally high 

The marginal table is given below 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa 
Number unmarried per mill© giils aged 


Year 

5 10 

lO 15 

1921 

891 

494 

19U 

851 

422 

1901 

836 

40’ 

1891 

8 >7 

372 

As the 

custom of child 

marriage 


most prevalent in Bihar and Orissa Bombay 
Baroda, the Central India tract and Hyderabad, ’ 
the above table is somewhat encouraging 
As regards Bengal the Census Super 
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loteadeat writes in the Bengal Census Report 
1921, page 269 that For practical purposes 
we may take it that tho average age of the 
bride in a marriage in Bengal is Id B and 
that of the bridegroom rather under -0 
This average age tn 1921 const be 
much higher now in 192i As Bengal is 
one of tho provinces where child marnage 
has been most prevalent and as here 
the average age is above 12 and 15 for 
the bride and the bridegroom respectively 
fixing the lowest marnageable age at 1- 
15 IS rather going backward than 

It IS stated in the Census Report for 
India 1921, Vol i page lo that child 
marriage is not exclusnely a Hindu custom 
and of the Hindus who are most addicted to 
the practice it is among the lover /atoer 
than the higher castes that the custom ^ 
most rigidly observed The higher castw 
are more educated than the .» 

spread of education then helps the ,, 

social reform But the 
along directly or indirectly prevented th 
adoplma of the principle of 
compulsory elementary education on the P 
of want of money though ‘i^ere is always 
money enonch to increase the salaries aw 
allowances of the pampered turopeao ^ertic 
and to incur increased rccurtiot, and capital 
expenditure of a military character 
It IS not that the Government 
passed any laws affecting socuv | 

practice* The law abolishing ‘‘‘j “Vcie 
law validating Hindu widow rcmart‘»f "Cio 
passed on the sole responsibility of ‘he 
Government, when there were no ^ u , 
councils containing a iiqi 

of elected tepresentatives of the P P „hen 
now, when there are socid 

arepresenative of the people laiJO . 

legislation with the (lovein 

mijority of his elected colleagues tptithe 
mcit opposes it’ Western propapndut* t^the 
world that we are unfit for self rule 
among other things there « and 

in India and the Briti«-h bnK««acy and 
people take advautage of such P ^ 

But when in addition to u 

talion against it we "•'rt S p 

U cannot be tut the Governmwl^b^^^ 


vehement popular agitation and opposition 
It cannot be that it has never undertaUn 
legislation rehticg to social customs We 

are driven therefore to the conclusion that 
there are other reasons It may bo that 
a* tho social backwardness of the people 
is stated to be one of the reasons for tho 
continuance of British predominance the 

British bureaucracy want this backward 
condition to last as long as possible It 
may be that as child marriage and child 
maternity is a cause of the physical and 
mental deterioration of the people and of 
backwardness in education and as those 
stand in the way of India having a virile 
•nd politically self asserUvo people tho 

bureaucracy would not like the disappearance 
of child marriage and child maternity It 
may also be that as the bureaucracy have 
now lost the confidence of tho mt lligentsia 
they wish to pander to tbe superstitions of 
the masses in older to maintain wbatover 
bold they may have on them Bot whatever 
tbe cause may be we wish to tell the 
bureaucracy that if onr social backwardness 
be urged as a justification for tbe continuation of 
British predominance it must be because that 
prcdomisaoce is to be used for promoting the 
cause of social progress. If the Biitisb 
bureaucracy will not help ns to be socially 
progressive they must make room for those 
who will 

That social legislation may be necessary 
fer tbe adtanceroent or maintenance of 
social ideals » proved by the fact that 
“even in Eogland where child marriages are 
unknown and early marnges are eiception"!. 
It has been found necessary to fix the ages 
belov which boys aod girls may not marry 

Those Hindus who are opposed to soci^ 
lecislation bnt want the abolition of child 
mainage should inform the public what 
pubUc meeUngi they have addressed what 
articles they Have written and what pamphlet* 
they bare published in furtherance of social 
reform lo this paiticular 

\3 tegatds Hr Saidas bill lUelf tbe 
select ccBmittee cnghl lo consider whether 
the prevcriptioa of some deterrent punish 
meat for tbe guardians of boys aod gitU 
mained below 15 and 12 may not bo subs 
titnted fur tbe invalidation of such marriages 
ber when once boys and girls are married 
kccordicg lo the pre crib^ rel gions nte= 
It would be very difficolt, if not impossible to 
get vmtable matches for them again even 
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if the rites first undergone were declared 
legally imahd 

As child uiarnago is not in cxclasitely 
Hindu custom, there ought to bo a law for 
its prevention applicable to the followers of 
all religions But perhaps it is best to leave 
the initiative to tlie Icadcrb of the di(rt.rcnt 
coraniunities concerned 


js an organisation wlitcli is in no way tiio 
agency of any Government, yet having the 
goodwill of all, with the Presidents and 
Prcintcrs of Pacific lands as its Honor iry 
Heads. Afiiliitcd and working with this 
Union aroClnmbers of Coniinerco.aud Eluci- 
tiona). Scientific and other bodies It is 
supported in part by Government and part 
by pntato appropriation and subscriptions 
Its central ollico is in Honolulu, Hawaii, 


Exploitation of Bengal Youths by 
election candidates 


In our July number p 82 wo wroto 
The worst enemies of our student Tiopulatioa 
are the pohUcal leaders who have been shrewdb 
exploiting the noble patriotism of our ^oung men 
by turnin'; them by the thousand into unpaid 
•servants for their personal clonfication or amUtioQ 
^\ehavo noticed that for several months leforo 
the Cooncil elections of 102G and the Mnnicuial 
elections early in 1927 in everv ward of Cilcotti 
the students’ bneade was dnlled orcaoiseJ and 
put under requision bj desieoine noliticil candi* 
dates of one particular part) When did these 
blind tools of ambitious politicians cot my suf&cieot 
time to prepare for their examinations r ' 

The latest evidcnco in support of our 
statement has been furnished by tbo follow* 
mg appeal issued early in August 1927 


ConronxTioN Btc-Ele<.'tion 
ArPEiL to 'kotno Men of CaLcrrra 

Three hundred volunteers of which twohundred 
have already been enlisted on Wedne^av. are 
required to work in the Corporation Dye-electioo 
in Ward \II for the CoDffiess candidate Sj Abaiii 
Aumar Dutt Enrolment will be made at lU. 
Hastings Sheet under the direction of Sj Kirao 
S^mka- Roy between lUaia to G pin to-day 
Thnrsdaj, loung men of Calcutta' muster 
strong 

^hil Chandra Datta. 

7 II Sen Gupta. 

T C Goswami 

Sarat C Bose 

Satyendra Cb Mitra. 

J Si Das Gupta. 

Nirmal Chunder Chunder 
C Boy 

Isahm Ranjan Sarkar 


We do not support but have always 
opposed and criticised the bureaucratic desire 
for an atmosphere of pure study ” But it 
IS not right that students should bo turned 
into unpaid (or paid) election agents bv auT 
party •' ^ 


The Mid Pan Pacific Women’s Conference 
Ihe Pan Pacific Union is well known for 
Its numerous activities and achievements It 


because of lU location at tho ocean’s cross- 
roads Its niaoagGmoDt is under an Interna- 
tional Board Its object is to bring together 
from tirao to timo in fiiendly Conference 
lender-, on all lines of thought and action in 
Iho Pacific Area that they may become 
better acquainted and nSsist them in a co- 
operative ciTirt for tho advancement of 
those interests which are common to all tho 
peoples. It has established a Pan-Pacific 
Resear«'h Institution, whero pnraanlj tho 
work vvill bo along tho lines necessary in 
solving tho problem of food-production m tho 
Pacific Area. Hie Union has conducted a 
number of successful Confcrooces, Sciootific, 
Educational, Journalistic, Commercial, Fisher- 
ies and most vital of all, on tho conservation 
of food and food products in the Puctho 
Areas A Conference on Education was 
called by the Picsidcot of tho United States 
at Honolulu in April, 1027 It has now been 
decided to bold a Pan Pacific Women’s 
Coofercnco in July, 1028 The Subjects to 
be discussed ire v\ide and varied and aro 
divided into fivo Sections Fducatiou, Health, 
Social Service, Women in Industry and 
Women in Government Miss Jane Adams, 
Hullhouse, Chicago, has consented to be the 
Chairman The Chairmen of the Five S c- 
tions are local women who would like to have 
on Ibeit commillees at least one womau from 
each country Although India does not 
border on the Pacific, the interests of its 
women are so nearly allied to the Pacific 
that there will be mntual benefit by India 
joining this Conference Mo^t of the Eastern 
countries, such as China, Japan, Siam, Korea, 
lodo China have already decided to send 
their representatives I trust that the women 
of India will also avail themselves of this 
opportunity offered to them of getting into 
contact with the great Nations of the Pacific. 
I do not know how far our Government will 
be willing to lend a helping hand, though 
the Governments of the other couotriea are 
CO operating with their women Some 
Members of the Union are visiting India 
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Dofibly A[i», Grace Shacnoa ^Ii>3 Flora Lyn 
Cadwell, Dr Caroline rurnose They hope 
to meet the vomca of India and interest 
them la the Conference Tno CQrre>paodenl3 
in India in connhctiin with the ConfercDce 
are 5Irs. 31. E. Cousin«, Secretary Womens 
Indian Association Vlvar Madras 3Ir3 S K 
Ditta, ^atIODal Y W C \ Calcutta. Mrs 
Palmer N’afional Council of Women Delhi 
Srceraati Kamaladevi Chatfonadhyaja Orga 
nisiag Secretary All India Womens Edoca 
tional Conference 3laogalQrc 

KaMVI VDI I ClKTTOI 


“An Exploded Myth 
The Indian Social Reformer of Bombay 
writes — 

An Exploded Myth The editor of Camlal 
the welt known commercial journal lias exploaea 
once for all an old fable which baa t>eea repeslea 
tunes withoat nnmbw as il it waa aoapel troth by 
onuoaents of Indiana for self gorcmBcot of Inai^ 
i.o reprodoee hia remarks in another colnino 
This story with suitable modification la rewjte^o 
Miy KaOienne Mayo a Uiok at pace JMK TTie 
jfaharaia to whom it was oncioally atlmuted 
when asked by the editor of Gc^ilat ttljeiher it 
was true, Ilerceitr anaweicd Lie m\ men«l a 
damned lie. We Baiooia new oltcnd tle iooiieo 
aire when we inanlt our foea we cue them the 
chance to retaliate with the sword In thia <^d 
neetjon it is mtpreating to note the orac ice wniim 
nreeailed in India when treopa were on •*'1 
The following is Ukea from the reman. iWo *n>o 
biographical frigmeot of N*na Faooaei* 
as an apnendix to an ol 1 memoir of bis lite 
recerily pnbli^hed for the 1 mTcriiiv of 
by the Oxford LaiTcrsity Press Nana Fadnavis 
writes "After his investiture Madhavw Sahib 
having had hia audience of leave weaUneo ra 
cur war home and returned to Poona Un 
the road one day. an infantrj soldier seircd a 
yoaog woman in a field and threw her down 
with Ihe lotenlioB of comraitticg a rape ^ ®' 
the troopers on duty otsemos it, Bjllopeaop 
and p erred him to the heart wilb his spw 
Thus I had t efore me an example of 
quences of lodu'eence in the pasoions xno 
traoMator Lieut Col John BriUK® who wm tte 
J&ideat at the Court ol Satara in the middle ol 
the Ian ceaturj ejtplaioa in a foot note Un 
the occasion of the niarci of 
the country it is usual to post eafwraar^ 

to protect the persona and ;S5 

mhabiUDls and H is concluded 1^ fte 

trooper rneetioa wilh rrsistaaw from the loo^ 
sold er felt himself anihonsed ” 9® “N,, 

The rules of war u laid do«n in that 
of llindu history and culture, the 
absolutely foible aa heinous sin the 
of women and unarmrd and P^celul 
dunng the operations »3rjmd these rale- 


tiioua ^hi«)i m bia army 3Iiss Katherine Majoa 
statement, (h'rLfore as applied to the Jlanfhas is 
oot icsa a lie than in tho case of the Rajputs 

Tha extract from Capital, referred to 
above IS given below 

MiaS kathrnne Mayo is seemingly conscious 
of her liimtalioos. for she shows a fondness for 
amoLing rooni atones to cle out her mess of 
stale kail Tbos who told them to her pulled her 
leg egregioudy Take the follouing for instance 

Here IS a story from the lips of one whose 
reraiity has never I believe been questioned 
The tuna was tho stormy period in 1020 when the 
new Keforma Act was cas'iog doubt over the land 
and (.iviog nse to the pei'sistcot rumour that 
tIntaiQ was ^nt to quit India. My informant 
an tmencan of long Indian experience was 
vuiiliiui one of the more important of the princes— 
a man of groat charm cultivation and force, whose 
work for hia State was of tho first order Tho 
pnocos Dowao was also present and the three 
ceotleraeo had been talking at ease aa became 
the old fneods that they were 

Uis Uigbness does not believe’ said the Dewan 
that Bniaiais coioa to leave India, But still 
under this new resime in Fogland they may be 
80 ill advised So Hia llighness is getting bia 
troops IQ shas>e accnmulatiog munitions and 
cotniiic silver And if the Lnylish do go three 
months afterwards not a rupee or a Tirgm will 
be left 10 all BencaL’ 

To this Uis Uighnesa silting in his capital 
dutaot from Bengal by half the Breadth of India, 
cordially agreed Uis anceatara through the ages 
bad teen predatory Mabratta cbiefa.’ 

I heiwd the original of that story much better 
aod more racily told more than forty jears ago 
The actors were Lord Dulferia aod Sir Pertan 
^Insh the gallant JUjput who so often acted aa 
Recent of Jodhpur 

\V hat wou d happen if tho British left India t ’ 
asked the Vicerov 

What would happen ’ replied the Rajput 
warrior ^ 1 would call to my Jiuans to boot and 
saddle and in a month there would not be a 
vircin or a rupee left in Bepgal ’ 

1 knew Sir Pertab well and at the Curronian 
durbar I asked him il this conversatiun bad ever 
taken place Lie mv friend a damned lie,” be 
ausweivd fiercelv We Rajputs, never offend 
the laolTeosive When we insult our fo^s we give 
them the chance to retaliate with the sword”! 
am tempted to quote Sidney Smitli on American 
gullibility but why lit el a nation for the rantings 
of an eccentric woman * 


The brutal and ribald story has been 
often repeated each time lo new settings 
showing that oooidentala of a certain type of 
both sexes have a Itkiog for such putridity 
We found it in 3fr Ramsay Macdonald's 
‘The Awakening of India years ago when it 
was first published In our review of it we 
took the author to task for sullying his pages 
with iL In 3Ir Wells s New Maclnaiclh, 
(published 1913) Remington refers to it and 
speaks of the ruler lu the north west as 
apocrypha’ 
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Bengal and Its People 

The Indian Social Reformer of Bombay 
extracts the follovvJDg passage frojn Mother 

Bpn^al IS thfl seat of bitterest Dolitical unrest aulbonties about The exhauatipn of normal 


had he said m clFeet, made a religioa of phj-sj- 
cal fitoess The Oita v, is their ininual of con- 
duct and dciotiOD. and hard physical eiomso 
«as a rcffuHr part of Ihcir daily discipline iliss 
Kathenuu Mayo need not haio come all the way 
to India to verify the observation, of medical and 


bomb-throwers and assassins 


Mother India,” wo fancy, ludiis ori„m m «uch 


■&S®rssS*s3a 


country observTtliehnk bewSn tliat quality and Miss Katherine o s inmu more iiian in i>eDL'^ 
queer’ criminal minds— the exhaustion of normal or any other part ot India, thouith of course 
avenues of excitement creating a durst and a search world is compounded 


in the abnormal for gratification But Bengal aIso is 
the stronghold of strict purdah and One cannot but 
speculate as to how many explosions of eccentric 
crime in which the young politicals of Beru^ have 
indulged were given the detonatiug toudi ty the 
unspeakable flatness of their purdah deadened home 
lives made the more irksome by their own half- 
digested do?ie ol foreign doctiiaes” < Mother 
India p 118) 

The comments of the Editor of the Indian 
Social Reformer on this passage are givco 
below 


It 18 strange — 18 itnot^-lhat this Uccordiog 
to Miss Mayo) God forsaken province should have 
produced duiing tins last century t.e la-gest 
snmber of great Indians wno have attained an 


international 'reputation Raja ^mmobun Roy 
Maharsfii Oevendranath Taaore &ri iUmaLrishna 


Paramahamsa Keshub Chandra Sen. Swaoii 
Vtvekanaada in the sphere of religion Michael 
Madbusudan Dutt Toru Dutt lUbindranath Tagore 
Sacojini Naidu m the leetoa of poetry Sir Jagadia 
Chunder Bose and Sir r C Ray in the realm of 
saence Sir Surendranatb Banerjee, Lord Sioha. 
and Chittaranian Das in politics Sir Gurudas 
Banerjee and Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee la educatioo 
Vvtiat a brilliant eallaxv to spnng out of the muck 
of Miss Eaiherine Mayo a most sexually ex 
aggerated piovince ’ Even New York and Chicago 
we fimey have not produced greater men in so 
many spheres and m comparatively so short a 
time ' 


As regards the alleged connection between 
the political unrest in Bengal and the so- 
called sexual exaggeration of this province, 
our contemporary observes 

The Indian political extremist of the Par*iftoa 
days was described as a sexual pervert Those 
who knew him laughed at this desciiption But 
veiy few outside Calcutta or. at most Bengal 
knew anythiDg of him XVo ourselves did not 
realise the full extent of this calumny until we 
had unimpeachable testimony to its utter fa.sity 
ihe late feu Narayan Chandavarkar with Mr 
Justice Beacbcrolt was apnointed by the Govern- 
ment ol India to examine the cases cf some 
scores oj men mostly students who were held 
in continement for alleged compl city m anarchist 
QomES. The committee we think pereonally 
mterview^ some of them Its pro^^ngs were 
Kn-fitt. writer distinctly remeinbers Sir 

tw letumed from Calcutta, tellmg 

about the degeneracy of those 


Outlawing Wars of Aggression 
Nows has been received (hat (he League 
of Nations Assembly has unammously adopted 
the Polish resolution outlawing all wars of 
aggression Lord OasJow, iho Bnlish delegato 
expressed the mow that the rcaoluUon deSued 
clearly the mam object of the League and 
maiked a distinct step forward. 

The resolution adopted at tbo League 
Assembly’s meeting has, no doubt, some 
value as an expression of opinion But until 
it IS known wbat steps the League can and 
will take against aggressive nation^ the 
resolution cannot bo expected to produce any 
good results The biggest empires of the 
world to day have grown by aggressive warfare, 
showing that the nations which are masters 
of these empires have been the most oggres&iva 
in the world And it is these nations which 
have permanent seats in tbo League Council 
and dominate the League Should any of these 
nation® become aggressive, excuses would 
not be wantii g to prove that it has not beea 
aggressive The wolf in the story made out that 
the lamb was the aggressor It would be a dif- 
ficult task to suggest a definition of aggressive 
warfare entirely free from loopholes And 
supposing any of the big powers wanted to 
be defiant, who would or could pppose 
them ? 

But assuming that all aggresive warfare 
would in future be stopped by the resolution 
of the League, that could scarcely be held 
to be a source of great consolation to the 
subject peoples of the world It has been 
repeatedly shown in this Review that the 
uiajoniy ol the inhabitants of the world are 
now subject to foreigners Futoie aggressive 
wars would not result in their greater 
enslavement, nor would the non occurrence 
of such wars result in making them free 


^w^Vc, aujjui me ucgeceracy oi tuose xcauit lu masine inem tree 

18 was p«te bunkum On Uie contrary, they Therefore, so far as they are concerned, the 
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League resolution taakes no difference in 
their lot. We and other subject peoples 
would undoubtedly be happy i! conntnes 
which are now independent were not con 
quered and brought down to onr humiliating 
political status But men being both altruistic 
and selffsh the good fortune of some cannot 
ba felt as a compeneation for the wretched 
condition of the unfortunate 

We do not know of any peoples who are 
kept in a state of subjection with their 
consent. All subject peoples want to be 
free but are prevented by force majeiire 
from realising their desire Those nations 
who rule foreign peoples and keep them 
deprived of freedom are really lu a state of 
standing aggressive warfare against those 
whom they keep in subjection What is the 
remedy for this standing aggression ’ Is the 
League competent even to dream of any 
such remedy ? 

The League s first duty is said to be the 
maintenance of peace But can there be said 
to be any true peace when there is a standing 
invasion of the rights of subject peoples ^ 
All subject peoples live lu a state of siege 
A state of siege is not peace 

It IS to be hoped that the leagues out- 
lawry o( war will uot fizzle out like the 
talk of disarmameot The world was at 
first told there would be disarmament then 
the question debated was reduction the 
next stage was limitation Even that cooid 
not be agreed upon What nett 


league of nations in the world The fact is Sir 
Austen Chanberlam had a thoroughly had case 
to defend at Geneva and if what he said is (he 
best that can be said for it. it only proves how 
utterly bad it is. 

The British Empire is a commonwealth 
vitnus India where the vast majority of its 
inhabitants live 


The Army and the “Martial Haces 
Itisoulyin 3 subjectcountry like India that 
one hears of the division of the people of the 
same country into martial and non martial In 
free and ludepeodeot countries recruits are 
sought and obtained from all classes only physical 
fitness and other qualifications being required 
In India many areas which formerly 'urnish 
ed recruits to the British Government have 
ceased to be clas-ed as containing people fit 
to be soldiers There may have been some 
degree of real emasculation there produced 
by Bntisb rule Bat another fact canuot 
but be noticed Witn the spread of oduca* 
tioD conies the dawning of political conscious 
oess and patriotism and as soon as this 
happened m any particular area, it ceased to 
be a recruitiDg ground for the Indian army 
But that is a loog story, which cannot be 
told here 

The professionally miLtary mercenary 
classes want that the Indian section o( the 
anny should remain a close preserve for 
(hem— commissioned officers also when ap 
pointed being chosen from their ranks lu 
reply to tbe spokesmen of these classes, Sir 
C P Setlina spoke as follows in the Council 


The British Empire and the League 
of Nations 

The Week comments thus on Sir Austen 
Chamberlains description of the Bntisb 

Empire as an older league of nations 
Sr Austen ChamherUin made 

words 'Lea-me of Nations as a ® 

the British Bmpireand 
older league of naUons That 

simply untrue Tbe Empire was “ 
lust that, with a little gradual mitgabpn m ^ 
Impenatimle as patrw ]oie%UM o«r 
nations. It was onlj Innng the *?? 

idea of a Bntish Comroonwealth of ^3^* 
bom aod the idea first received 
expression la England s treaty^ with Irel^ tTO 
rears ifteb the League of Nations «me into 
existence And in fact the absolnte eq^bfr ot 
men. perhaps of the Domnions mthe Empm 
was still so Wtle clear even 

months ago an Imperial Confexence had to^ito 

It beyond cavil It is tljrefore 5b5er 

to speak of the Bntish Empire its the oMest 


of State — 

It will interest Sir Umar Hayat and those who 
hold the same views as he does that in the 
ooaise of our invest Rations at Sb Cyr in France 
we enquired as to the number of boys who came 
from the military classes and of those whose 
fathera had not followed the military profession 
The House will be interested to know that out 
oftheS'oboxs at Sb Cvr at Jia tune l.o were 
sons of professioaal soldiers and loll w»re sons 
ofmeu in different civil professions We were 
told further th^ the former namely the sons of 
scAdieie. did not aa a rule display any greater 
mihtary aptitude than the latter and the latter 
ine Hoose will be still more interested to know 
were sons of tax-collectors, busmess employees 
<atpmt8r3 chemists, agneuitunsta bailifls, butchers, 
band masters and working men. 

Women Students at Dacca UniTersity 
According to a statement made by the 
Vice-chanceltor of the Dacca Unive'^ity, last 
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cession tliero w^ro fifo women studoaU of 
whom three lucd in the women ^ hostel 
attaohod to tho Dacca Hall Tins session 13 
women students ba'o taVon admission and 
had come to tho hostel Of the 13 studeoU 
in the Unncrsity 4 are roidiug in tho tilth 
year 31 A Clacc ono in tho sixth year M A 
Clasc fi^e m tho third year B A Clac'^ twoin 
the fourth jear B A Clasa and ono in tho lirat 
year Law Class In tho recent University 
examination 3liss Fazilat un nessa, a 
3Iahomedan woman student obtained a hfat 
class first in 31 A in 3Iathematics Miss 
Bazilat un nessa s achie^cmcmt is a rccoid 
for Bengali 3luslim studenta us well as for 
BengaU womeu students of all sects 

Of these thirteen women university 
students at Dacca two are Brahraos ono is a 
3Iushm and tho remaining ten aro Hindus 
Tho Dacca University Court has recoin 
mended tho expenditure of Rs QOOO per 
annum for enabling i woman student to pro 
ceed to Europe fur tho proaecution of higher 
studies 


An Indian Woman Students Success 
m America 


that the Malianni luJiri of Cooch Beliar, 
who has sevtrnl cluldrcii, has been 

spending her timo lu England in 

hunting and dancing, occupations which aro 
un vorthy of i Hindu widow. Hitherto only 
induii Mahanjas liaio been guiUj of 
cquindcring abroad the wealtii extracted 
from their uncarcdfir subjects It would 
bo in oul diy for India if Indian Mahiranis 
followed tho uuwoTth> exampio of Indira 
3Iahataci Iho f Ilowing cutting from a British 
paper ha» been sent to us b} uu anonymous 
indignant Indian correspondent — - 
A Dinciso SlAiiaiUNtr 
Ono of the keenest dancers m IxidIou jUat 
now IS tiio lOitDn Mahinncc of Cooch Debar a 
\crv b^uliful girl who dresses htr hair la 
modem 8t>te and wears it uncovered but ha^ 
not disi*cnsoil with her loon san She wa^ 
danciug at Chez Victor tins week and I notice 
that she appre utod all tho pools m tho various 
ROOKS sooK there b> I.esho llutchmsou so net- 
hoglisii IS evidently verv good This is not sur 
pnsiD.. Bs her husband and his brothers verty 
educated at Ltoo and her fitbcr is tho Gackwar 
of Daioda. 

Onr ruling princes cv particularly tho 
widow«, should follow the noble example of 
the sainted Mabarani Abalyabai of Indore 


3Iis 8 Sarala Ghosh of the Darjihog 
Mabarani Qitls school has obtained the 
degree of 31 A in Sociology and Economics 
graduating from Wellesley College 3Iassa 
chusetts USA She has raised ono 
thousand dollars from this college for the 
building fund of tho ^labarant Girl^ School 


Maharani Sumti Devi s Princely Gift 
The Victoria Institution for girls was 
ionndf'd jjj UaieaWa i>7 Ssskab Ocsidtfir Ssw 
His eldest daughter, the31abarani Suniti Devi 
of Cooch Behar has recently mado over Lily 
Cottage her fathers res denco in Calcutta 
with its ground® covering four bigbav to 
this iDshfution The property most be woith 
several lakhs of rupees This noble gift is 
worthy of both father and daughter It will 
give stability to the institution which will 
continue to do good to the women of Bengal 
generation after generation 


Indira Maharani Hunting and Dancing 
^6 have felt greatly pained and hamilia 
ted at the report published in the papers 


“An Indian QuUiver” 

Under tho above caption, Tlte WeeU fhu 
Calcutta Roman Catholic organ, has th^ 
following editorial paragrapiis 

In our isvuo of August llth we gave a detailed 
•iccoant of the reception accorded to Itabmdnnath 
Tagore at Singapore Sir High and Lady ClilTord 
haviDi. had their fellow citizen m the Kepublio of 
Letters etayips with them for three days the whol^ 
ofQciol and non-official European world of course 
with that snobberj’ so characteristic of petty 
Society m tinv corners of the world fell over 
each other to follow the irubematonal lead As 4 
conscQuence the Poet s progress through llalay^ 
was of a semi royal nature at least until he hac{ 
got half way through Then a lomhshcll burst. 
Somebody liad discovered that Dr Taeore was 
honor of horrors * disloyal and onti British 
The way the discovery was made is also typical of 
the closed in toy universe in which these people 
live— three days steam from Calcutta Somebody 
we saj had found in a Mania laper that a 
Sbanghm paper had sa d that a Chicago paper had 
said that the Poet had sa d to a Calcutta paper 
that he heartily disapproved of Ind an troops bemo 
sent to China as pawns in the British game in 
China This amazing discovery of course mighi- 
nave been made last February whe the Poet gava 
an interview on this China business and in fac? 
another and still graver discovery which se^ms not 
yet to have been made m Malaya might mdeed 
that Sir Eabmdra 

nath Tagore on a certam occasion renounced hi^ 
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Rnlish ko jlittiool. WpU miy tha headi of 
'boaetr oeople of il»lava reel S eh a sedi 
boaist ! Su Ji a tra tor ! This aoti Rril sh viper I 
and actusll? starins at Govemmeat Ilouse 

M.eaawhle on leanoz Mtlsya, (ha Poet has 
throazli his Secretarr Irof FL Atiam Uillaais 
ssued a d gniGeJ statement But we hope s ocere- 
I7 that the matter will not end there and that 
when Etabindranath Ta,ore returns home he will 
wnta for the world s delectation a 1 zht comedy of 
his travels to Liliput 


Oatrages on Women tn Bengal 

In our last usue We printed a letter 
from a Huslim lawyer in which be expressed 
a doubt as to whether hi» co rel Zionists were 
guilty of a larger proportion of crimes against 
women than the followers of other creeds. 
There is not the lea t doubt that they are. 
Sanjtbmi the Bengali weekly has cirefolly 
walked out cortaiQ percentages based on 
the published cases of such crimes commuted 
during the last five years Here are some 
of these figares — 

Of such crimes 506 per cent were 
committed by llusalmaas ^o 5 per coot by 
Hindu* 63 by Iliodusaod ilashms combined 
and lh2 by persons of uoknown religions 
profession 

Of the crimes committed by gangs of 
rascals 6’ 4 per cent were committed by 
Mubammadaa gangs 1H4 by Hindu gangs 
9 by combined Hindu and ilual m gaogs and 
19 4 by gangs of men whose religion is 

Of the women offended against 687 per 
cent were Hindus .21 percent HusUms and 
68 of uofcnowo religion 

3t58 percent oftheenmes were commilwa 
by singl^ individuals, and 61 0 per cent by 

ibese figures support our conclusion that 
there are brains money and organisation 
behind many of these crimes . » j 

It will not be pleasing news to antilndan 
propagandists to learn that not a single Indian 
extremist or anarchist has ever been accused 
of any enmo against women In fact, h 
political suspects had anything to do with 
such crimes they would have been bunted 
down m no time. The British Government 
entertains the services of a rather largo and 
costly detective staff with spies added who 
detect and some say manufacture ^ 

criminals. But the same chivalrous Bntisn 

63—15 


6ovemm°nt has not taken any special step to 
punish and put a stop to crimes against 
women in Bengal The comparative crimioality 
of Hindu} and Mu»almaas does not trouble 
n3 so much as the que tion of how the 
honour of women can be mide safe every 
where 


The Viceroy on Communal Unity 

If the doty of the Governor General of 
Indu bad bean only or maialy to make 
speeches it would have been quite the right 
thing to judge Lord Irwin by his speeches 
Bat he IS the executive head of the British 
Government here Hisduty therefore does not 
end with preaching sermous The questiou 
of the s Dcenfy of such sermons dues not 
anse The bead executive officer is to be 
judged above all by what be does 

Lord Irwin seems to tbiak that communal 
ooilv and amity cao be established solely 
by tbe eff rts of the communities coaoernod 
That IS however uot the case Thsre are 
ondoubtedly hutorical religious and social 
causes underlying commnoal discord in India. 
But tbe»e causes bad been in existence from 
before tbe establishment of British rule la lad a 
To these causes have been added political and 
economic factor, for which Brit .h rule is 
responsble Tne assertion of Lird Harley 
ID biS Ile^leeltons that Lord Hinto started 
(be communal bare and Maulana Hohamed 
All $ d ctum that the Huolim depu ation 
which waited on Lord Hinto for a definitely 
fixed propoition of the seats in the Councils 
then proposed to be expanded was a 
comojaud performauce, while remaming 
true have lost tbeir novelty by repetition 
Since the Horley llinto Reforms the 
Government has done many other things 
which have accentuated the separatist 
tendency 

Woenever and wherever the executive 
oOiceis have anticipated or imagtaed any 
breach of tbe peace owing to possible 
communal conflicts law end order has 
been attempted to be maintained by p'c 
venting the Hindu, from going on with 
their rel gions observances— not because the 
Hindus were likely to be turbulent and 
break the peace but because tbe Muslims 
might try to interfere with Hindu celebrations 
by force 
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A Governor-General and all sobordioato 
execatvre oncers under lum are, therefore, 
indirectly responsible for communal conflicts 
and riots along with the members of the 
communities themselves The district exo- 
cufivo offacers and the district police are 
directly responsible for the noii-provcnUon of 
communal riots Wo presume, though wo 
nro not sure, that if there bo any increase 
in ordinary crime in any district the district 
officers and police are dcpartmontally held 
to have been inefficient or negligent in tho dis 
charge of their duties Similarly, if there bo 
communal iiotsiu any district, tho cxecutixo 
and polico officers should be sternly taVen to 
tasb Their promotion should bo stopped, 
they should be degraded, or they should bo 
dismissed, according to tho degreo of their 
incompetency neglect, or worse But, as far 
as we aro avrare, this is nfl^cr done 

The Montagu Chelmsford Reforms Re- 
port contains a long and coorincing argu- 
ment against communal representation, but 
nevertbeUss concedes wliat the separatists 
want Then, there is the roserration of a 
certain percent, of posts in the public services 
for Muslims but not for any other class of 
people Not that wo want any such reserra 
tion for ail other backward or so-calJcd 
backward classes It is impossiblo to bo 
last to or satisfy all the sects, classes, castes 
and sub castes of India by following tho 
principle of reservation of seats in rcpiesenta 
tive bodies or of posts in the public services 
for these different sections We can 
safely cballenge anybody to satisfac 
tonly tackle the arithmetical puzzle involved. 
It may be easy to satisfy the Muslims, but 
it is impossible to bo just to all without 
following the principle of an open door for 
for tafenC tho niostj capable, irrespective of 
Caste or creed or race or class 


Lord Irwin was not entitled to preach 
the sermon that he did, because he has not 
done his bit It may be that he has no power 
to do anything effective in the directions 
indicated above We do not know But, if 
he has no power to do bis bit, he ought to 
resign and declare why he has done so His 
speech has been bailed in his home country 
as a great achievement, and it has been 
sought to be suggested that if communal 
concord be not established it will be m spite 
o! the Viceroy having done his best, and the 
fault will ho entirely with the rjimmnnitips 
concerned and their leaders But speech 
making is perhaps the least of the Govemor 


General’s duties. If it were his mam duty, 
there would bo many bettor preachers of 
sermons available at guito a small fraction 
of bis aalarv 

Tnis communal affair is not a mere com- 
munal one It is, if wo may so put it, a 
threo-cornered tangle Concord cannot easily 
bo established only by tho efforts of tho 
communities themselves, unlcas the Government 
dofle its bit and higii public servants and 
their underlings sincerely and honorably do 
their bit as gentlemen 

The Unity Conference 

Wo sincerely regret tho failure of tho 
Unity Conference at Simlx Wo did not 
anticipato that it would succeed. But wc 
should havo rejoiced if our aalicipatioii& 
had been falsified 

So far as wo can judge, tho only way 
to establish fncodsbip between tho commu- 
nities 13 not to curtail any right of any 
community Cattle should bo allowed to 
bo sicnflced in slaugbtor-bouscs appointed 
for tho purpose, at mos<]aos, and m place» 
owned by Muhammadans— but everywhere 
screened from the publio gaze. As nobody 
takes offence or breaks heads when cattle 
aro led through tbo streets by butchers to 
slaugbtor-bouses, they should be allowed 
to be led through the shortest public routes 
to the places of sacnrice iLo Places where 
goats, etc., are sacrificed by Hindus should 
also bo screened from the public gaze. Beef 
stalls may bo opened tn separate places 
sanctioned by municipalities or similar 
bodies, even where they do not exist .it 
present • 

We do not write theso things with 
pleasure Though wo are not orthodox, our 
parentage and upbringing are Hindu, and 
we are vegetatians by choice and conviction 
'We value the life of cattle. But, to 
say the least, we value human life 
and human liberty (political and of 
all other kinds) not less Our conviction is 
that if Hindus did not make it a point to 
raise objections to the sacrifice of cattle, tnere 
would not bo more cow killing m the long 
run than now Probably there would be loss 
in course of time 

So far as musical processions and muMc 
m Hindu temples and Hindn homes and 
mshtutioos are concerned, they should be 
allowed m all public places and 
thoroughfares at all times, before 
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or m the Ticinity of all mosqaes and 
Sluslim homes and institations m all Hindn 
and other non Muslim homes temples and 
instituhoDS 


New Uimsters for Bengal 
The announcement in the papers that as 
soon as Sir P C Witter returns to Bengal 
the Governor of Beneal will appoint him and 
Nawab Musharraf Hossein ministers has 
siven rise to much dtscnssion in the papers 
D scussion is necessary and ought not to 
be objected to But we have no relish for 
personal squabbles and do not intend to 
tate any notice of them 

We have never been in love with dyar 
chy But the mere scotching of it without 
killing it and substituting something better in 
its place IS to us a futile and uninteresting 
game If the ministers can get some of onr 
money to 'pend for the good of the province 
that 13 not worse than allowing all the 
money to be spent by the British bnreaucrats 
according to their fancy pleasure whim 
or self interest But of coarse we wonld 
prefer the ending of dyarchy and the esta 
blishment of autonomy in the provinces and 
10 the country as a whole 


Bengal (Haral) Primary Education Bill 
That elementary education should be made 
free and compulsory for girls and boys 
throughout India including Bengal is a 
proposition which does> not require anv 
argument to establish in the year JJJ7 A C 
But everywhere the ofccial objection is 
the lack of money It is very unfortunate that 
money lo»e» its solidity and becomes volatile 
and eraporable in the Indian public trcasniy 
in the presence of a warm desire in the 
Indian mind for edacahon But neither the 
warmth of military ardour nor the warmth 
of civilian avarice appears to 

We are reminded of the fact that there is 
not sulScient money in the Bengal treason^ 
for the extension of primary education by 
the proposal contained in the Bengal Bu^) 
Ptimvy Iducation Bill to levy a ce » lor 
rai mg a crore of rupees for the porpo e. 
As we have shown repeatedly particumly 
m onr article on the subject in the last July 
i-^ne; there would be no need to levy a 
new cc&>. if Bengal were given her [“‘t doe 
Bengal having been robbed and cheated Xtj 


the Heston Award cannot agree to be taxed 
agaiu We are absolutely against any fresh 
taxation Let our Ministers do their best 
to get foe Bengal her dues It they fail let 
them resign saying why they have resigned 

The apportionment of this fresh cess is 
also bad The ryot is to pay four pice per 
rupee of rent and the land lord one pice Are 
the ryot* •vealthier than the Zemindars? 

The constitution of the proposed district 
education comnitteos is also objectionable 
The majority of members ought not to be 
sneh as would merely cry ditto to the 
collettor 


India and the Interaational Labour Office 
Interviewed by a representative of the 
A«$ociated press abont the work of the 
Tenth loternational Labour Confereoce 
Mr 0 D Birla Indian Lcnployer» represen 
UUte said among other things (bst, aithougli 
a good deal of useful and quiet work is 
being done by the Labour Office very little 
has been done affecting the codition of 
Indian labour 


Rabindrasatb Tagore on Freedom 
lu the course of a letter addressed to 
Dr J T Sunderland in reply to one received 
Crom bio published lu the Vtsi a6^ra(i 
Qiiarlcrly Rabindranath Tagore wntes — 

It M oeeiUess to say that I al^ dream of 
{rcedom for my motherland but 1 know that 
neither (he path towards it nor lU mstrumeut and 
esDre3:>i0o can oe cop ed from the history of other 
oatioos So long as the bulk of our people remains 
steeped ID igDonace unable to know its own m nd 
it can never attain eisaocipation for tho purpose of 
its self revetment lo poliUcs according to its own 
teinpeiament and need. 

The whole letter deserves to be read and 
pondered over Bat it seems to us that la 
the picture vhich he draws of our country 
Ibe shades are too dark and the lights arc 
wanting For lastance bo observes — 

Our want of ord nary humau interest not only 
m oar neghboanng proviQces. bat in communities 
not onr own. is darkly dense among na the 
eommunication of mutual sympathy and under 
standing between ourselves is barred at every step 
by caste and commanal ob^tmctioos and rcugious 
fanatunsm. 

This cannot be said to be a wholly m 
accurate pictnre. Bat neither can it be 
c^ed a wholly accurate one. Instances of 
llindos working for Muslims and of the men 
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of one prcnco wotUng for those of another “ 

are not entirely wantrog There is a little I" 1ns letter thus — 

mutual human interest, too ^ 

•ieam — , . , j the dilterent problems such “> “Se 

The unreaaonme acceptance oi practices ccoDOmic& have their meanuy? rioAd 

prohibitions m minute details of life the complete mind itself is smothered under ® ® iiihits 

sacrifice of individual initiative forced utm our uuogg under the pressure of automauca 
unthinking millions bj a system of social tyranny mhented from a primitive past all our power 

more perfectly organised than m any other coun^ directed towards rescuing it from the aeo 
of the world the terribly efficient machinery for ^ antmuity That^ 

a wholesale manufacture of cowards and slaves edncation Of course, we m the name of hu^ y 
constantly working in our domestic surrounmogs jq appeal to our rulers to neip 

these are the powcrlul enemies that are in alliance ^ object And yet that appeal may be in 
with the evil star of our political misfortone Our ludicrously meagre in its response, owing w 
immediate duty is to fight ihcm to conquer our parsimonious budget bnroting with ito bura^ 
country from the ace lone domination of mi puaitive expenditure iint 


country from the ace long domination 
intellectual and moral intertia from me 
materiali«m ruling m the guise of piety causing 
immense dissipation of energy and unmeaning 
suffering and degradation 


utilising all our h ^,11 

organising a system ol national edncation that wm 
Wiufe auu uctiaupiLiuu includo w its fUQCtioQ an active and mrec 

We venture respectfully to observe that ®y,^n,|*i\nV^?rpedrim^ at their creative 

as there ts to some oitent mtordependcncc gSly “ hen they are consaons ol the real 

between social and spiritual freedom on the meaning of self rule within themselves. ^ tii^y 
one hand and political freedom on the other, successfully strive to establish it over their oute 
it cannot be said that political freedom should circumstances 
be worked for after spiritual and social 
freedom has been achieved In fact, so far 


at least as social reform in some directions 
IS concerned, it is quite clear to us that it 
cannot be effected wUboot the attainment 
and help of political freedom In the days 
of Kammohun Roy the spiritual and social 
condition of our countrymen was worse than 
now, the leign of superstition was then 
more uDdi<iputed than now Yet Hammohun 
Roy tried to be an all round emaocipatior of 
bis countrymen He was an oncompromising 
fighter for spiritual, intellectual and social 
freedom But be was at the same time a 
fighter for political and civic freedom 

We do not think any man, however g^ea^ 
can he quite fice within unless be is also 
free without Some imperfections in the per- 
sonalites of some of the greatest teachers of 
humanity can be almost directly traced to 
their having not been politically free 

We repeat, therefore, that we are unable 
to accept the poet s suggestion — for such it 
appeals to us to be — that political cmaocipa' 
tioo IS not an immediate duty, and that it 
should be attempted after spiritual and social 
freedom has been achieved In any case, it 
may bo allowable for the small number ot 
persons in our country who maybe considered 
as free spiritually, intellectually and socially, 
free as other men uf their class were or are m 
other ciuntnes. to work both for the spintnal 
and social emancipation of the rest ot their 
countrymen and for the political emaucapatiOB 


That the mmd of the people should be 
rescued from the debris of a ruined anti- 
quity, and that widespread education is indis- 
pensably necessary for the purpose is un- 
doubtedly true But we do not think that 
universal education of the people is 

practicable without State action And such 
Stale action, so far as our knowledge goes 
bas been taken only in politically free 
countries Universal education by private 
effort is certainly a thinkable proposition 
But it 15 not practicable And that for 
several reasons The force of character and 
enterprise which such effort presupposes are 
not found in a sufficiently large number of 
persons in politically subject countries , for 
the soul of mau is dwarfed by loss of free- 
dom In the second place, politically subject 
countries are comparatively poor, and conse- 
quently a sufficient number of inhabitants 
thereof cannot afford to spend and subscribe 
enough again for education in addition to 
paying the usual taxes and cesses and rates, 
which ID free and wealthier countries secure 
for the people free education In the third 
place, in In'^ia any widespread vigorous 
movement for the education of the masses is 
sure to incur the suspicion and disfavour 
of the bureaucracy The movement may not 
be suppressed wholesale, but the 
workers may be removed from their 
field of work, as the fate of several social 
workers proves In conclusion, it may be 
stated that even in England and some other 
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' tTidepindent oontitries, noiversal nafaond 
edacatioD has followed not preceded the 
wideniDg of the fraochise and the getting 
of the vote by larger and larger numbers of 
the people The reason is ea=y to naderstaod 
The aristocracy and the middle classes in all 
countries generally are not qnite so altrnisUe 
as to confer the blessing of knowledge on toe 
lower orders unless constrained to do so for 
knowledge is power aad the upper «ass^ 
know that their predominance would be 
threatened by the lower ones being edu^ted 
It was only in Japan that the upper classy 
gare up their privileges of their own accord 
But that example is unique in history and 
was possible only in a politically indepeo 
dent country 

We do not in the least wish to discourage 
priTate effort in education It sbonld go on 
more vigorously than now But there is no 
harm in knowing its limitations 


Address on Rammohan Boy 


The authorised text of 
Ramraohun Roy delivered by the editor of 

this Review as president of aCalcutta Kammohun 

Roy Jletnnrial Ueeting appears in full in the 
October Welfare. 


Abolition of Slavery m Nepal Afam 
We are glad our repeated 
of Sir William Vincents sto^ fSfi 

abolished slavery under the influence of toe 

League of Nations have borne fmit ite 
ilaharaja of Kapurthala admitted 
meeting this year that the League 
to do with It-Ncpal did It independently 


Falsehood about Tagore s Ancestry 
Prabasi contradicts the story ^ given 

publicity to in the Ceylon Daily A'etts of 
September 6 that Tagore told an interviewer 
of the Dail Hail luf what country town, 
or dale it is not mentioned) that his ancestor 
to too fifth generation was a son of a 
Portuguese Tnis shows to what absurd 
lengths some journalists can go in their 
invention of lies pure and simple 


Unhappy Kharagpur 

There is again a probability of a railway- 
men s stnko at Kharagpur m consequence of 
the lock out and so-called retrenohoieot, 
which 18 believed to be only retaliatory 
victimisation due to the last strike There 
1$ great distress among the workers and 
their dependants All contributions should 
be sent to the office of the All India 
Railwaymens Federetioo 12 Dalbousie 
Sqoare Calcutta 

Religions Outrages Act. 

The Bill to punish outrages oa religious 
feelings has beeu passei This places a n®" 
weapon against the press in the hands of the 
execnUve The offence should not have been 
made non bailable We have been all along 
against this piece of legislation and have 
civen reasons for our opposition The 
to sanction toe starting of prosecntions should 
have been given only to High Conrte not 
to magistrates and that on the applicatien oi 
the aggrieved party 

Our Puja Holidays 

The Modern Review Oflice will remain 
closed from the 3rd to the 16th of October 
current Letters etc received during tos 
penod wiU be taken up for disposal on the 
17tb 
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Buddhist Temple at Bar es Salam 
Oq the 6th o£ AoEOst 1927 a large 

..X, .1 Smbales. "“f ”‘„d 

Bar .. S.l.m .Smed. 

passed a resolution to toe ene Ythnra at 
ate steps be taken to construct a 
Bues-Salam by Ihe etd of 1928. 


e«tiroated cost of the Temple would be about 
60000 shilliogs A strong Committee of 18 
has been formed to give tflect to the resolu 
tion About 10 500 shillings have already 
been promised 

The idea is very good We, however, 
should like to point out that the Committee 
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should specially emphasise the necessity 
fox stimolaUDg Buddhistic studies in Dat ea 
Salam Scholars of eminence should be 
innted and popular lectures arranged to 
rouse popular interest in Buddhism If these 
are not done mere building of Viharas would 
be of no ax il 

Indian Life Vs European PresliRB 
We reproduce the following from the 
Indian Opinion Uatal 

A.3 repotted in out last weeh a issue tor till 
iDg an Indian child by carelessly dnvmg her cat 
a European woman was fined £"^0 Now for 
intcrfenns with a European woman in an insulting 
manner an Indian has I been sentenced at the cn 
mmal se^^sions to six years hard labour and eight 
strokes Mr Justice Matthews remarking that he 
bad to take a very serious view of this behaviour 
towards European women Thus the pre tige of a 
while woman is greater than the life of an Indian 
in the eyes of the Courts of justice in this country 

The Feetham Report Condemned 

The Report of the Feetham Coromisston 
has roused great resentment among the 
Indians m South Africa The following 
extract from an Indo African paper wiR 
explain the sitnation to some extent 
A meeting of the executive committee of The 
Eastern Africa Indian National Congress and 
certain other gentlemen specially invitAd to 
attend was held at the Congress offices Nairobi 
on Tuesday to disaiss the position created by the 
outcome or the leetham Comnussion Report 
AUei discussion the following fesolution was 
unanimonsly adopted 

That m the event of adoption of the Feetham 
Commission Report by the Local Oovernment the 
Indian community should withdraw all members 
from all Government bodies and also from poblic 
liodics, and mass meetings be {con>cned throughout 
the coun ry to protest against the adoption of the 
said report and that ultimately a special session 
of ihe Consress be called as earl> as possible. 

The follow iDg Kcsolutiou was also passed 
uaanimouslj 

fn view of a letter Irom ilr Shamasdeen Mrs 
Sarojinj Naidu be requested to preside over ihc 
spcual session of the Congress and that Mrs 
Naidu be rcqucbted to sta> m this country for at 
least three month'* 

It was rcsolvrf that tie Congress le held at 
Nairoli sometime m tie month of October 

The meclmg was then adjourned till next day 
^1 en a memorandum to the Secrclary of State for 
ti 0 Colon C3 was sul mittcU by tl e t,cncnil sccieUur 
irotcstic* agaiau the 1; cctham Commission llenort 
and this was adofted. 

Indian Business Abroad 
That Indian buMnessracn s snccess is at 
lie bottom of the pre enl white xs brown fote’tako 


struggle in Africa is now well known to the 
Indian public The nature of the business 
success that is causing this inter racial 
jealonsy wonld be well realised from the 
following extract from an African journal 

Sisal Industij which is the backbone of 
Tanganyika Territory has been «* monopoly m 
the bands of European settlers before the war 
After the war when a few Indian firms ventured 
and stepped into this enterprise the Europeans 
not only thought but also declared that the Indians 
would never he able to succeed in this venture 

Althongh this Industry was entirely new yet 
the Indian firms that undertook, it. do^-geddly stuck 
to their guns with the most astounding results in 
the recent Victory at Nairobi 

All the visitors that were present at the recent 
Nairobi Exhibition expressed complete satisfaction 
at the Sisal exhibits And amongst many Sisal 
exhibitors of both Kenya and Tanganyika, there 
were hardly two or three exhibits representing 
the Indian Sisal Manufacturers The ludpe apoora 
ted was the well known Sisal expert Col R B 
Tunier of Kenya 

It will be a source of pnde and satisfaction for 
the Indians of Kenya aud Tanganyika to learn that 
the Hovotms in number One fibre class were 
awarded to the Gomba Sisal Estate of ^^akyuDl 
This SmI plantation betonss. to the well known 
firm of Messrs Eanmjee Jivaoiee A Co., and it will 
not be cut of nU'ce to meati'Mv hero that the sua 
Sisal Estate is being so sDCcessfuliv run under the 
capable and intell gent control of Mr Abdulla M A 
Kanmiee. _ . _ _ _ 

The ludge of the Sisal exhibits Col <R. B Turner 
awarded 94 points out of a possible 100 points and 
bis remark was that the Sisal produced by the said 
estate “was almost perfect in every way Such 
high points— (94/luO)— and so very creditable a 
remark tends to prove that Indians can do things 
creditably when they have the oppoilunitics to do 
them 

Mr SriDiTasa Sastn ou the Empire 

The African Chronicle veheinently criti 
cises Mr Srinivasa Sastn s pro Empire 
speeches in Africa Mr Srinivasa Sastn is 
reported to have said 

Towards the Bntish Empire India has been 
drawn by ties of airection esteem and gratitude 
which It IS impossible to describe. At first she 
was brought Within the Empire by force now we 
value very greatly our posUioa and tho fact that 
we were I ora of tho Rax Bntannica Now that 
wo ate fully cstabli=lied wo can scarcely realise 
the terrible fate we have escaped by being drawn 
within tho trapirc ba rphj id a court of law 
aod absolutely even handed justice India has these 
things 10 far greater measure than in the i,est 
administered Indian Slates - Our greatest polm 
cuns behove and have laid it down m so many 
words that tlio llntish connection has beenordamed 
for the t.ood of both countries and that good 
hM not > et been fully achieved There is much 
bo drawn from this connection and wo thero- 
» vow that wo will not do anything 
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»hich may have the remota effect ol wealening 
thta connection. 

On the above the Afncan QtromeU 
Comments as folloivs 

The f jrcao oz speech delueret by tho Rt Hon 
\ S b stn before a crowded Firopean audience 
in the Jlantzbnrz Town Hall has und nbteuly 
crcati^ a profound seasifiGQ anionz tho lotell zent 
section of tho Indian commanity but tne British 
section IS hiahlr elated at the lowoated encomium 
paid by this h eh placed Indian offciai to the 
cenins of tha British race for nil ne a bonle of 
brown races scattered over the oontment of India. 
We have always understood fbat, the Moderate 
Tarty who now style themselves Liberals in Ind a. 
were sincere patnota »>ent on a constructive p^ey 
in the cQvemanca of the Indian Ltnoire t it we 
never hatbonred the notion that that Party is cap- 
able ol entertain oz such an exagzcrated-nay 
estravazant idea of the effect which Bnlish con 
neciion has Vicstowcd on India and to whi h Mr 
'tastn gave utterance in sufh superb over Jlow o« 
Fozlish last week As a di«tmzuish«d lolSciai ol 
the Indian Ooveromenl and as an ontstaodioz 
Imperial propacandst Mr 
doing his doty but m so far as the bulk of |^he 
Indian people are concerned we are ata d that 
the d atioznished Azent-Oeneral la not aivioz a 
true reflection of the popular ofotoo in^P«t 
ol the > mi re which ac luired Ind a by few and 
m which thej are fo.iwd to he a member swa osl 
the r wish ! ^Ve would not have taken Uie trouble 
to z ve this declaimor to Mr Sasln a speech had it 
“ol for the (act t^t at^I^mbay jo^'ore 
hia departure he declared that he was i 
to ^nth Africa as represcotatire of the people ^ 
Ind a Should his Mwirburz 
as the correct opiuion of the Indian 
tnizht lead the peonle of India “‘o.* J^w 
plicated position, and. ‘tiererore we have to <^w 
prominent attenton to^cectan misl^io- sute 
ments conta ned in the Mantzbure , i.wi,,n 

Mr Sastn pa ats a black pc are of he lodM 
States under ind zenona rule and inU rccHy los nu 
ates corruption when CO npared '^’'5 
IJnlo ThS IS a libel on some of the best ano 
h zhly efficient admimsfralions of States « 

Jysore Baroda and Travaneore. wJere W^e 

obtain belter justice at a less 

crncDKiva lustice to be had nnder Bnt sn note- 

ilmwer one should not fo«oe 

UOD and jobbery even BrUish 

wh?%tti e “stater^ should ^ sinal^ out 

*rl; s-ffie 

SS™ ttoto'to « 

of umish Imnerialism 

and the pity of ^ .’® oollal>oratioa with the 

sss‘iktSi"S”‘i.s s’'a». Ind,. „d 


leader of the Liberal Party should have uncons 
cKKiably become active participaota in an astute 
plan to clear the Indians out of South Africa by 
a slow bat sure process of sqeezmz out policy 
Me can Auite understand the meotali y of that 
dique known as the phantom Coozress but ii is 
really incomprehensible to a lay mind the attitude 
of Mr Sastn and Mr Gandhi in relation to this 
Indian Azreement which is not likely to enhance 
(heir reputation for soaod statesmanslim I It may 
be for the consolidation of the British Einp re he 
has consonted to this settlemeut but the Ind ans 
in over uis care very little for the Empire if that 
Emp re is not prepared to sacniice even itself for 
the cause of justice and humanity In effect the 
croc at test for the solidi'yaand potential ty of the 
Empire rests with the solution of the lod an 
problem overseas and in th s aarcement we 
are afraid the Indian Government have deplorably 
failed 

However when Mr Sastn says tliat by ties of 
affect 00 e teem and erat tnde which it is im 
rassible to describe Ind a has been drawn to the 
Britsh fropire one cannot help but a lest ooms 
this assertion and to say tliat Indian Vatiooalists 
will never subsciibe to th s doitnne Because there 
IS Doibioz in com non between India aod the 
Emp re Donoz the last 200 years of British 
supremacy lod a has been sucked dry and 
Accor bog to S r Theodore Monson s work on The 
Economic Iransition of Ind a it nas been cat mated 
that (be dra n from lod a from 18b9 to 
has been not less than £100 millions iterl ng 
Accordinz to the late Wm Dgbya Frosperois 
Bntisb India dunnz their tenure m India 
Uriunbasuken away no less lliaa 8 x hundred 
o llion pounds sterling from the r great dependency 
without giviuz It any sort of adequate return 
whauoever for Uie money thua im norally taken 
The spectacle of wliat tlie Enzliali Lhnat ana hare 


d Ceylon Iroye Mr Dgby 

a the late Lord Sal si ury 
rs of EoKlaod hal to 
‘ bled 


been and are in India a. 
into reloctant Aihe sm 
Lven so erreat a man a 

one of the Prime-M n stei — 

fraokly admit that If India must 
at least let it be done ecient fically 

A more detailed criticism with qnotat on 
of facts aod figures follows which leaves no 
doubt 10 the reader as to the empty and 
eveo courtierlike nature of Mr Sastn $ compli 
ments to the British Empire. 


Ur C F Andrews also Attacked 
*010 same journal also attacks Mr C F 
Andrews for having expressed certain 
opinions as follows 

Mr Andrews, the uooScial ageot of the 
Government of Ind a accord os to an interview 
Kiyen to a Rand Tress representative gave a partmz 
lick to the Ind an community before taking h s 
boat to lod a at Lourenco tiarques This Sago 
Imper al Pol tical Miss onary says 

Ue considered the central feiture of the 
agreement to be tbe cause whereby Ind sns in 
futore would be refused permiss on to intrnduco 
tn the Ud on from India, any more minor ch Idren 
nnless they were accompanied by their motliers 
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bairo bad be?Q done in the past by the 
tid oil nracticp of never bnnsjins over the wives 
from India at all This nnfortunate habit prevailed 
amnnc the Indian fnding class, and it had led 
to inevitable demoroh«hoa „ „ 

It was cood be said, neither for South AInca 
nor for India 

Thehannfnl custom had been established in 
the past (he proceeded) of hnneing over the male 
children one by one jnst before the age of 16 in 
order to carry on the bnsinesa leaving the rest of 
the family behind m India. This piirelv male 
adult emigration was being repeated m ea'-h new 
generation In some Indian bnsineases it had 
gone on for two and even three generations 

^Vhl!o settlers from other countries were intro- 
dnemg their wives and thus creating a stable 
form of colonisation the Indian trading community 
had been utilising their domicile m South Africa 
purely for monetary purposes 

Ii these modern times the mam trend of emigra 
tion was against such merely bnsiness Q:>e of a 
new conntiy' 

Sir \ndreM3 stated that while he had jnumev 
ed up and down all over the Union and Rhodesia 
ho had entne ^ross somo very distressing 
examples ot tho demoralisation which had already 
set m In ‘Anthem Rhodesia more than 80 per 
cent of the British Indians were living apart from 
their wives. 

In Portnff i«se E\5t Africa the proportion wi« 
probably still higher In East and Central Africa 
the same evil prevailed 

The criticism offered to what Mr Andrews 
said IS impassioned but not very thorough. 
Wo first read 

Thouh we do not admit the proposition which 
has boon so spaciously laid down we want to 
know ether he has cnouired into the rosson 
wtiy such a state of affairs is allecMl to exist* 
However w« may give it for the informahon of 
the pntfic. It i« not that the Indian trader doea 
notwi-h to Incg his wife and children and 
msVe hi» Imme m this country there aro many 
who aro with their family here but l>ccaiisa the 
Government ot the Uoinn does not cncouraca 
especially loduns to live in this country as self, 
revpf-cting liivent men and lead a respectable 
family life and that is one of tho main rcasona, that 
SOUK* of Uic Indians are reluctant to bring tbar 
lunilj 


As a matter of fact no traders in any 
ffrciRu land carry their whole familj -with 
tl ero, irrcspectiro of government encourage- 
ireat or otherwise. Wo expect with tho 


pasaiDg of time and the establishmout of 
secanty and stability for the South African 
Indians and the granting to them of an 
honorable place in the country of their 
adoption, we shall see more Indians living 
with their wives m Africa 

The criticism then proceeds as follows 

If Mr Andrew* is anrioiis to improve the 
pte'ient undesirable state of affairs he should have 
used hts influence and persna^ive powers to obtain 
for the Indun full rights of citizenship rather than 
administering a dose of this parting kicA to tlie 
Indian who has been sufficiently maligned m the 
past for many imagmery sms of his ' 

Mr Andrews bitterly complains about this 
harmful custom of the Indians but he has 
apparently forgotten wha* his own brother Native 
Eogtishmen civilians are doug in India who 
deserve to be sermonised a bit on the sulject 
They are about 150000 Briti<ihers ruling tho 
country but very few of them come to India with 
their families and during the long period when they 
bold office, they dram away all the wealth from 
the country and when they retire to their Native 
land m England thevenjov their pensions at home. 
Dunng the period of Eoslishmao’s bachelor life m 
our Homeland Indiaos base not complained of 
the demoralisation ’ of tlie Eagltshman, a demura* 
lisatioQ which has brought about a FI^a^laa 
problem in India lor nil eternity* and neither do 
we complain of tho Eoglishman utilising tlieir 
domicile m our countrv for monetary purpo«ea''. 
Indians nave not complained about Englishmen 
spending 50 imllion raunds sterling of their 
pension m Ershod though wa know that India 
IS bleeding white by this process I However it la 
deplorable that Ur Andrews sbo ild have expressed 
hi9 thoughts on a subj-^ct that has ramifications 
far beyond tho prcacnt trill ng is^ue. and. needless 
to say that Ins press interview ha^ caused pro- 
found ill feeling in tho community Whatever may 
be tho etTeU of demonlisins” tendency ly 
enforced Hochclortiood of Indiins due to economic 
and political cauacs brought aliout by tho laws of 
this TOuntry the cauao for sane is moro senous 
indeed than tho remedy s icgestcd by Mr 
Andrews, and therefore we venture to submit that 
tlie Oovemnieat must dive a littla deeper into tho 
questioQ lieforo thev impose further rcstnrtioas on 
the imporUtion of Induas wives and children 

'Wu Dxpcct a Vietlct and a moro detailed 
criticism of 3Ir Andrews statements from 
the African Chronicle m tho ntur future 


I’u.io ruu.an. or J. c .r lot I'juiii^i IW 
91, UiTiji CinttLAfi Roip, Caixurn. 1»— 171 J" ^ 
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THE DANGER OK PDITING OI'F INDUS SELE-RDLE 

Bt Th> R» Dr J T SUNDERLAND 


^HE people of India heliere they urM to 
Nave self rule now 

They believe theit freedom oughl never to 
have been taken from them harinj leen 
taken away, they believe it ouRht to have 
been restored long ago E pectally they 
believe it onght to have been re»torvii |to 
them at the end of the World War of 1014 
1918, which was fought India was told and 
the world was told, "to make the woild «afe 
for demociaey and to give freedom and 
self determination ’ to all oppressed nations 
and peoples. If Poland Czecko 'Slovakia and 
other smaller, less important and less 
oppressed nations were given freedom and 
self rale, it seems to them eitreraely uojost 
that the same was not given to great 
civilized historic India. 

There is difference of jadgment among the 
Indian people as to what form they desire 
self rule to take,— whether that of abNolote 
independence with no relation to Britain 
except that of friendship or that of 
Dominion Status within the B^tl^b Empire 
like that of Canada Australia and South 
Africa „ , 

Up to the end of the Great War and a 
tew months after the feeling of a large 
majority of the Indian people was in favor 
of the latter is a result of evenU whirt 
ha e occurred since, there ha» been a eban^ 
and the change is still „otng on It would 
not be easy to say what is the prevailing 
feeling in India at the present time 

It i» believed that the GoTerement of 
India made the greatest possible roistato in 
not availing itself of the enthnsiasm for 
Ingland engendered m India t>y ‘he Great 
War. to extend to the Indian people at that 
time in recognition of their 'elf«acncc. 


their loyalty and the splendid service they 
had rendered m men and in money, the 
great boon which they so much desired and 
which they expected namelv, freedom and 
homo rule id the form of Dominion Status 
ID tbo Empire That would have allayed at 
ooco India s discontent settled tho dark 
problems that now frown so threateniogly in 
her sky fastened the Indian people to 
Britain with books stronger than steel, and 
vavod the terrible blondcrs and disasters of 
the Rowlatt AcK tbo AmiUar Ua sacro, and 
all the other Punjab and other atrocities and 
horrors. 

It IS believed that then was tho "psycho 
logical moment when Englaod, instead of 
acting the part of a suspicious, imperialistic 
tyrant ought to hare treated India m tho 
same generous, noble large minded way tbat 
sho treated ^utb Afnca. Long will sho 
bare reason to lament that she did not have 
ID that crisis time, a Campbell Bannexman 
to lead her in the path of honor and true 
statesmanship 

llieie IS another critical time soon coming 
— another psychological moment It is to 
ariive lo 1929, ^ben the ten years of 
“Dyarchy • or the Government Reform 
Scheme' of 1919 aro to expire, and when 
the decision is to be made as to whether 
the same Scheme shall be continued , or if 
not, what shall take its place , in other 
words when the decision is to be made as to 
what the British are going to do for India, 
then and from tbat time on Will they 
continue m the same old imperialistic way, 
dominating her by force giving ber the 
least liberty possible without danger of 
levidt bolding out promises to her as un 
substantial as a mirage profecsiog to be 
edncatiDg her for self rule, without giving 
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her statements are made simplj to deceive 
India and the world 

The second thing to be said is, that such 
a deliberate purpose on her part if it exists 
IS simply inhuman Tliere is not a shadow 
of Tight or justice lo it It is neither 
Christian nor civilized, it is barha’’ian It is 
nothing less than monstrous Put in plain 
words it means that Great Britain aclnotc 
ledges no laiv highei than vvght 

For myself I repudiate the utterances of 
these men — high officials though they are 
I cannot and will not believe that they state 
truly the purpose of the British nation If 
they do, it means that Bnlaiu intends to 
hold til subjection poniauently one fifth of 
the human race by the jxiiccr of the snon? 
for she knows she can do it in no other 


way In other words it means that 
deliberately plans to be, for all time so far 
as she can sec, the greatest aggtessor natioii, 
the greateit iyiant nation, the greatest Iccch 
the greatest lohhcr nation, the greatest 
slaic holehiig nation in the itoiZd , — that 

she actually intends her future Empire to 
be one of sixty millions Oi more of fic^men 
and ino)c than ihtcc hnndied niilhons of 
iloalls What a future for Bntish men to 
look forward to ' 

Let those believe it who can As for 
myself 1 simply will not believe anything 
so monstrous of the nation of Hampden and 
Milton of Burke and Wilberforce and John 
Bright 

\ k chapter from the Author’s foithcomiug 
worl India s case for Freedom ] 


SINCERITY AND ELOQUENCE 


By HETTY LOHN. n a {Loud) 

I 


Inlellecinal Stnccriiy 


Tha whole ofourdignitj consists m thought 
It Is Dj tills we are to elevate ourselves and not 
In duration L“t us Uien labour 

to ttHw jccll this lb the principle of n»ora1>ly 

Pascal 


I^TRODtCTIO^ 

P ERHEOT sincerity is surely one of the giea 
test desiderata in huTOan character A per 
fectly sincere person honest in thought 
motive speech and action is a rara avis for one 
°ot bo a philosopher to recognise the 
tact that intellectual honesty requires careful 
cultivation Jlany a person who is scrupnlonslj 
lodged by the ordinary standards 
tl behaviour could not claim to have attained 
to absolmo truthfulne's genuineness earnest 
ness of thought and freedom fiom hypocrisy 
as included in tlio connotation of Iho vvortt 
Mncenty 

mtimately hound up with one another 
ate Uiou„bt and speech, thit the habit of 
since ity formed in the ono will, jn its inevi- 
Uolo reaction produce sincerity in the other 
‘his reason it is essential to begin tho 
Habit of absolute smceiity in both Biougbt 
and speech quite rally lu hfe, bifoie tho 


subtle poison of intellectual dishonesty has 
had time to destroy our power of distinguish 
mg the true from the false 

Eloquence, the art of expressing thoughts 
in sQch language and in such a way ss to 
produce conviction or persuasion, or of ex- 
pressing strong emotions vividly and appto- 
pnatefy, is desired whether consciously or 
unconsciously, by every individual 

This desire to impress others is natural 
and universal not only because persuasiveness 
implies influence and power over others, 
whether enployed from utilitarian or altrais 
tic motives, but from tho elementary instinct 
of man to wish to shino w the eyes of his 
fellows (ohscnablo in any child) and to be 
pleasing to others m daily life by his coa- 
V ersattou 


It is the object of this series of three 
atiicfes, farslly, to analyso sincerity m thought 
IQ Its mam aspects ranging from mental 
honesty in tho trivial incidents of daily life 
smceiity a-, legaids moms m makers of aii 
to intellectual smeonty in matters of reliffinn 
and inter racial intercourse, and also to p 
mino sincerity m motive, secondly, to analyse 
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the nature and essence of true elo'^uence and 
to estahli h that complete sincerity is. the 
necessary basis of eloquence whether m 
speech or writing and at the same time to 
point out and investigate the danger of allow 
mg the passion for eloquent phrases to oat 
weigh the lore of thought which is trothful 
in the highest sense of the word— and tb rdl 
(in the last article) to attempt a more deta led 
analysis of the prominent part played by in 
tellectual insincerity and the mischievons 
magazine mentality in retarding the advent 
of an improvement in inter racial loterconrse 

Throughout the discussion the individual 
whom tho writer has in m nd as being guilty 
of intellectual insincerity is definitely not the 
uascnipnlous person who deliberately modi 
fies the truth to servo iis own purposes but 
the conventionally npright person who prides 
himself upon his honesty in all the affairs of 
life 

(a) Inilelrtiial xnndenh of latly Ufe 
The first time an habitually truthfal person 
indulges m lasmceritv the falsehood is 
generally trivial enough in itself and tie 
person tells a white le to vewns// m 
order to suit some pnipose of his own The 
white lie esaggeratioa or twistin'’ oi a 
fait may bo intrinsically harmless and 
unlikely to affect anyone but when (he 
process is repeated this slight deviation from 
trmh paves the way for the formation of a 
mental habit which tor tie very reason that 
like a narcotic, it deadens the mtellMtual 
conscience of the person is well nigb im 
possible to eradicate Neither will tne 
arguments of friend- carry any weight with 
the individual concerned, for tl e reason that 
he does nut admit that he is in the w™“K 
On the contrary the iraplicatmn tliat he is 
telling lies stings lim mlo a ^'“*1 o' f'f 
ons indignation urging him obstinately to 
espouse tho inaccurate or ridiculous statenjen 
ho has made unless he still possess snflicienl 
sense of fairness to allow his fiiends to show 
him step by step the fal«e mode of ‘bmting 
into which he has slipped It is not always 
possible for another person to know at 
precisely which point the , . 

question cea es to adm t to / 1 i ^ 

is in the wron<’ for even at tho stage whra 
he still feels a"twicge of coascienco vanity 

viU probably not allow him to admit his 
lapse to others. .. . , 

Tlie individual estimable though ^ may 
be ID all other ways becomes eice^mgly 
dilEcnlt to get on with for 
conversation ho will make mi«tatements of 


facts which prove greatly annoying to tho^o 
aronnd him His plea that tho matter is 
too trivial to warrant discii>sion and that 
lo-istenco oa the accuracy of details u 
pedantic is merely a symptom of the mental 
disease for such it is to which he is a 
prev for just a» the man who commits 
a petty theft with complacency will sooner 
or later «teal a lakh— if cir’umstances are 
in his favour — even so mental insincenty 
ID trifle III! if unchecked lead tho indivi 
dual by imperceptible degrees to serious 
mi repre eotat ons 

V few illustrations from the writers 
personal exrctioncs are here given 

Casc \ A young lady shorthand typis (whom 
veshallcall tvpist A ) told her two colleagues 
that she had once swum half a m Ic and 
Hat th 8 was her maximum achieve neat 
10 svimmiog A few weeks afterwards 
refe nxg to the a le achieie lent she stated 
(he (I stanceas one m le One of the colleagues 
coomeoted on th s d screpaney the second 
colleagne cotroboratmg that she also had 
uodorst d t e di taoce to have been half 
a mite Typist A lodigoantly protested 
that she lad swum one mile and that she 
could have had no reason for stating tho 
distance as baU a mile Several months after 
this typi>t k again referring to De xane 
achtc emeitl gave the distance as one milo 
and a half The writer hcl evea that typist 
A had by that time thoroughly deluded 
herself into He b^l ef that ahe had realty 
swum a m le and a half — whereas her origi 
Dal statement was in all likelihood the 
correct one 

Ca e 2 When the writer nas staying at the 
house of friends the water was bad daring 
a part of the hot weather and it was agteed 
to drink as little of it as po’^s ble The 
family however drank tea made of this 
water as UaUal morning and afternoon The 
writer who was not in tho habit of drinking 
mneh tea. was thirty one day and indulged 
in one glass of cold (boikd) water In view 
of the fact that the oH er» were drinking 
three or tone cupfnls daily of the same 
water though camonfinged iiith tea and 
mixed with niilL their angry reproaches at 
the waters “wrong and foolisii action vere 
anreasooable and inconsistent though amns 
ing from the p^vcholog cal point of view 
As they were highly edneafed people there 
was no qnestion of their failing to appreciate 
the fact that (he tea was jnst as irjnnous as 
the cold water ' In this case the stup d 
inconsistency cai be traced to a mcro lack 
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oi imagiDitioD Being accustomed to regard 
tlieir cup of tea as a &me Qua lioo 
existence they regarded it as a necessary 
evil to drink tea even though made of 
lujanous water but viewed the water m its 
pure form (even ekach piila ') as a 
luxurious cold dnnb 

Qise 3 The writer overheard an English 
woman who had been living in India for 
some year' telling an Indian that in the 
gymnastic lessons in English schools the 
girls walk some height from the ground on 
a thin rope This was during a conversation 
in which the Indian had argued that Indian 
children have greater balancing power than 
European children The Indian gentleman m 
question was likely to incorporate the gist 
of these remarks in some aiticles of his 
Tor this reason the writer struck by the 
gross inaccuracy of the above statement on 
the part of the Englishwomen (all the moie 
remarkable as she was an exteacher) inter 
posed suggesting that the lady had ev dently 
forgotten that English girls walk never on 
a rope ^opes are used only for climbing and 
lumping) but on the flat edge of the heavy 
horizontal wooden bar about one inch or 
one inch and a half in widtli ithe rounded 
edge of the same bar ts used for the exer 
cise known as travelling lu which the 
person hangs on to the bar by the arm« and 
travels from one end of the bar to the 
other) This exercise which in itself needs 
much practice and considerable balance is 
not nearly as precarious a feat as walking 
on a rope which m Europe it least is 
pettorraed only by professional athletes To 
the writer s amazement the lady adhered 
obstinately to her rope walking , theory even 
when details of gymnasium routine were 
recalled to her mind So treacherous a thing 
is memory ’ 

Case 4 An incident of the early school 
days of the writer is indelibly impressed on 
her mind as some incidents of childhood 
aro apt to be clearly as tbougb they 
occurred but yesterday with every 

attendant detail and even an exact 

memory of the actual words spoken 
and the tone in which they were said 
t thoui^h other events of the same distant 
1 etiod aro long forgotten ) One morning 
lust before Chnstmas a class mate ( aged 
'even years the samo ago as the writer was 
then ) who happened to be the daughter of 
a very well known manufacturer, said to the 
writer while changing shoes in the cloak 


room 1 wanted to ask you to my Ehris^ 
tmas party but my mother says I mustn t 
Why mustn t you ? asked the writer Be 
cause you don t come in to pnjers ’ ( the 
wnter was tho only Jewish child in the 
Kiudergartco) The injustice and senselessness 
of this exclusion from the party impressed 
the writer who related the incident to her 
mother The comment of tho writers mother 
18 clearly stamped on her memory 1 am 
very sorry about the party, but it was very 
wrong of you to have asked M why her mother 
did not wish to invite you You must never 
do so again ’ This incident has often been 
referred to since, in tho writer s family, as 
an example of stupid intolerance The wn i 
ter 8 amused surprise may be imagined 
when recently she overheard a relative (who 
at the period of the party incident was twelve 
yeards old i e a big girl m the same 
school) relating the anecdote to a friend 
quite senously asserting that jt wa> to herself 
(i e the relative) that II s remarks had been 
made' Even after the writers protest, she 
adhered to her own version with some 
emlroidery added on the spur of the 
moment 

The value of the anecdote as an example 
of intolerance of course r mams but it is 
the actual expenenemg of how inaccuracie's 
and asacbrouisms anse which makes us 
realise the extreme need for the utmost 
caution with regard to historical records of 
any kind 

Case o A lady experimenting in the 
kitchen hit upon a new and economical way 
of using dates in the making of a pudding 
The pudding was voted popular by the family, 
and was made many times A few weeks 
after the lady s sister exclaimed spontaneous 
ly iQ the course of a meal How lucky 
that I thought of this date pudding' The 
inventor of the pudding looked in amuse 
meat at her sister thinking this was q joke 
The other members of tho family, too who 
well remembered with whom the idea had 
originated were highly amused but for the 
moment the sister was really under the 
impression and insisted, that the pudding 
was the child of her own brain When the 
circumstances had been recalled to her mmd 
she suddenly remembered apologised and 
joined in the general mirth 

Cb'fi 6 A young lady was prior to and 
dunng the early part of Ino world war engaged 
to be married to A Subsequently her engage 
ment to A was broken off, and she became 
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about (with the exception of “evening: dreas ) 
in short frocks. low neck or sleeves dis 
playing more than the wrists The pheno- 
menon IS that people persuaded themselves 
of their virtue and high morals in Ibis matter 
of dres«, and that a mother who detected 
any tendency in her daughter to dispense 
with the exceedingly uncomfortable shff 
high collar^ felt serious concern at the frivo- 
lous laxity of morals this implied Slorals 
may indeed have suffered a change during 
the last few years to account foi the change 
in fa*hion in this respect, but it is more 
plausible to attribute the above mentioned 
phenomenon partly to the inherent dislike of 
man to think things out and partly to his 
desire to put the best possible construction 
on his action^. 


The desire to keep up appearances, and to 
conceal the fact of our poverty from the out- 
side world, leads to self deception as regards 
our motives Wo may resort to a certain 
practice from reasons of economy, and, 
making a virtue of necessity, persuade 
ourselves that wo are doing it from 
altogether different motives It otten happens, 
indeed, that what was at first a painful 
necessity becomes a pleasure, but we need 
not on that account delude ourselves, nor 
feel ashamed of our lack of worldly goods 
when that lack is due to no fault of our 
own 

On the contrary, it is the self-dtception 
which should bo abhorred 
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In yonr book on Education yon praised 
a Certain school of one Miss McAIilIan Do 
you propose to start this school of yours on 
similar line ? I asked 

Ties it IS a very good school for tie 
children I think he replied but it is 
intended mostly for poor folks 
“And years ^ 

“Mine IS meant — well — for the middle 
classes— that is for tho«e who can pay for 
their children s education ho returned 

“Do you think that schools should be 
run separately like that ^ 

“I don t — but you see an elementary 
school Is such an e^pensire undertaking 
that only the State can hope to tackle it 
snccessfully A private person who is not 
rich cannot Quite afford such a big 
expenditure 

Why^ Don t you think that such a 
school caa be self supporting 

“Not i! it s meant for tho poor So it 
comes to a parados really that if ODOisnt 
noh one has to start a school for the nch 
Mr Hassell laughed and I joined lie 
always enjoyed bis own jokes quite as much 
as the others 

bo thst s why you go to America ’ 

Yes I should not hate ever gone there 
otherwise 

But caa t a school for the poor be run 
except with tho help of the State ’ SuppoMOg 
you succeeded in getting together some rich 


Ah ' but there a the mb bo ^railed 
Tf you want the i ch men to come out with 
their donatioDa they will like to impose Ibeir 
own conditions won t they ^ That is to wy 
they will insist on having their way id the 
regulation of the educational policy and that 
will be disastrous . 

“Why ? I asked “they ^igbt want 
ven ible things too Migbtntthey? 

“No What the nch will want will always 
be bad you can depend upon it he 
retorted 

We laughed , 

“Besides why should tho rich people come 
out to oblit'e me with llieir fund* when i 
have never obi ged them bf standing up 
for their heartlossncss ? he added smiling 

“In 'llr'^^Wefls s latest book called t^ 
Undying Fire I said “he too 
these d ificnlties namely the dilT eulties ftat 
an education j reformer must encou^r i 
school which IS run by rich men They al 


ways w 11 poke their no«o into the scheme 
for education he say® and the re'nlt will 
be that no substantial advance can be 
achieved 

Yes I have seen that book said Jlr 
Russell and be is quite right I think 
So I fear it will be idle for a long time to 
come to expect any but lip deep sympathy 
from the nch in this connection The only 
practicable way of effecting such reform® is 
therefore to stir up publ c opinion so much 
as to force the State to take up the advanced 
schooL in the teeth of their opposition 

You don t seem to have particular faith 
in the goodness of human nature Mr 
Rossell I said smiling I remember having 
read a cynical remark of yours in your 
Problem of China, that human nature in the 
mass doe® as much good as it mast and as 
much ev I as it dares 

I sa d human nature lu nations did 
not 1 asked he <mihx)g 

No yon bad said bamau nature n the 
mass if mv memory doesn t fail me 
He smifed 

But if you I ave no fa tb in the goodness 
of bomao oature then what hopes can there 
be 10 your advocatio®’ stable reforms in 
remouldin'; and remodelling the character 
of people by eduoation ^ I asked 

Well I doc t thiD& that hnniao nature is 
either good or bad really Man bas to be 
egotistic like all animaU for (be sake oflis 
self preservation He has thereforo to hedge 
himself ID with certain formulas which be 
thinks are likely to stand him in good stead 
Hence f you caa offer reform schemes which 
do not TOO counter to thoso formulas you 
may just be able to get a few things done 
The lunch bell rang 

Mr Russell led me into the dmiog room 
We sat down at the tab’e as Mrs Ku sell 
came in Mr Ruc, ell s son John (aged ffve) 
sat oext to me and his little daughter Kate 
(aged three) sat opposite me 

Mr Russell introduced me to John He 
la an Indian gentleman Johnnio, The bov 
looked at me with deep rai givmgs. 

Do you know anything about India 
I asked my little friend at table to my 
ight 

'Oh ' yes he said I have got a feather 
ID my head sec like a Red ladiao 

“Bat that in America Johnnie said Mr 
Russell Mr Roy doesn't come from 
there 

But the Red Indians shouldn t be in 
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America, they should be in India ’ ’ John 
ejaculated incredulously 

We laughed at Ins evident discomfi- 
ture 

Te", that s rather puzzling I admit”, 
said i[r Russell laughing, ‘but Mr Roy 
ISO quite red see is be ^ So hotv can the 
oe a Red Indian ^ 

‘Then 111 be a Red Indian , he put in 
■'vith rather baftling logic, I will put on that 
wicled dark coat of mine and kill him 
He looked solemn as he gave expression to 
his invincible resolution 

Children are not exactly pacifist are 
Ihev ? said Mr Russell laughing 
^No I wonder why though ' 

Well fighting has been ingrained in our 
blood for ages for self preservation yon see 
replied Mr Russell 

But cannot pacifism be made to be 
as ingrained la the child by careful inculca- 
tion ’ I asked 

„ Well It IS difiicult . said Mr Russell, 
you see pacifism is too sophisticated a 
growth— and a mnch too recent one at that— 
1 ij appeal to an unsophisticated 

ciiiia So success in such a matter cannot 
come ID a day ’ 

He wasn t however so militaristic before” 
®nd to mo Mrs Rassell later, when we had 
moicd into the drawing room, but you see 
"e bad a Bolshevist boy at our bouse 
recently— the boy of Mr Roseogolz Iho 
Russian Foreign Charge d'Affaires — and be 
preached railitansiu from niorning (ill night 
lohn has imbibed it all from him 

So this boy got the better of your 
pacifism I asked 


the children Mr Russell told her we two 
would join them later on the sea beach 

“What do you think of England s late 
rupture of diplomatic relations with Russia 
following close upon the heels of the Arcos 
raid ^ ’ I asked as soon as we were alone 

“I think it IS mad ” 

“Do you think Russia’s recent activities 
in China have got anything to do with it 
I piir^ned 

‘Undoubtedly And we might be on the 
brink of a War with Russia at the present 
moment had it not been for the fact that 
Franco does not want it just now ” 

“What do you mean ?’ 

“Well, you see, England is continually 
inciting Poland to a war with Russia. But 
Poland has always looked up to France as 
her guardian angel and France isn’t now 
particularly keen on a first class war with 
Russia— at least not just at the present 
momeot ” 

“Tour prophesy in your ‘Prospects of 
ludustna! Civilization’ that the uevt Qreat 
War is going to be waged between Asia with 
Russia at its head and the West with 
America at ita head is very sound I think" 
said I after a pause "For, see how Russia 
IS helping China now ’ 

‘Quite And I think Russia will help 
India too At least it is the only preat 
nation that has any icteicst lu doing so 

•Wby^ 

Why. to undermine us of coarse There 
IS no love lost between modern Bolshevik 
Imperialism and British Impernhsm, don t 
you see 

But you don t mean to say that the 
Bolshevik Imperialism isn t inspired by 
any ideals ’ ’ 

‘Of course every Imperialism is inspired 
bv very lofty ideaU” said he cynically 
You don't mean to «ay purely that we are 
any behindhand in tho matter of proclaiming 
Ibo loftiest of ideaU even when our Im- 
perialism leads us to commit tho worst of 
atrocities in your country ’ ’ 

No, but surely Mr Ru-scll, you can t 
put your Iraporialisri under tlio same 
category os tliat of Rus'ia I objected ‘lor, 
don’t you belicvo Russia docs have some 
real ideal— in a truer '•cnsc of tho term 
Hio proof is that '•he is bound to inllucnco 
tho world of tho future more than vour 
so called ideals of British Iiuperialiam What 
about Comniuni'm 

“Well I admit your contention that Russ.a 
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going to loflaeQce Europe and the \rorld 
IQ tbo near futnre In tbeir hodiog oat 
religion for example la their crying doirn 
the Church for example and la manr other 
tbiDgj they «re to day the ran guard of 
progress in the We’^t But a real Commnai'sri 
I must say has failed there — at least for the 
present any way 

It may hare now But don t you thniL 
that when they will ha'e trained the new 
generations of boys and guls they Till 
change the face of the world 

“I donbt that said Hr Ras ell dubioaslv 
“Whea jou laculcate overdoses of some 
doctrines to the boys and girls ther grow op 
to espouse such views as run directly counter 
to those very doctnne« Clnslianily for 
example painted in glowing colours the 
charms of submissiveness dida t sbe^— aod 


look at the result in Eur pe 

Do you mean to sar that tbo loculcatioo 
of definite views and beliefs cannot mend 
natters sobstaatially I asked What 
hope IS there then in your educational pro 
jects ( 

Well there are some bel efs wbitb do 
matter Chnstiaa beliefs have been operative 
in the 8 t fTeuiog of tl e absurd divorce laws 
as well as the prejudices against birthcontrol 
but have not made pacifists of u* exactly 
bare they ’ The fact of the matter is that 
only such beliefs of religion happen to in 
faence our actios as are bad 
We laughed 

We started out for a valt 
r a mean to «ay Hr Russell that beliefs 
don ( influence conduct I said as «e came 
out of the bouse 

‘‘Well you see our belief as well as 
conduct aie ino ly the result or our tempera 
ment. Tl at is we act in certain ways 
becau e oui itnpul es piopel Us m that 
direction according to our re pective Ceinpera 
meats At the «ame time this temperament 
induces Ua to formulate certain beliefs to 
jn tify those acU So beliefs are in general 
net the motive of our actions really 

Do you mean that if our beliefs were 
changed our actions wculda t change 
much 

Aes our actions would usually change 
too Because bel e£> are immensely modi 
tied by our circumstances and changed 
circumstances will al o change our actions. 

“But dont you thmt tnat some of He 
noble t of men and tmest of persanalitiw 
have been the prodocU of religion* beLels 
or mystic beliefs if you will r 


“Well I think that the finest of men are 
found 10 equal nnmber if not m greater 
among the irreligious When of course the 
majority of men in any country arc religious 
a greater number of fine men are bound to 
be religious by pure rules of probability 
He smiled But that isn t because it is 
religion which has produced the hoe men 
be added on the contrary I should thiok 
For 00 tie balance I vhould think that 
religion has reodered the world definitely 
nnhapp er than i* would otherwise have 
beeo 

What about the religious mystics who 
preacoed some of the loftiest of msstm> from 
their my»tca! illaminations and ecstasies ^ 

I a<ked 

Well I believe in the ecstasie* as data 
of defioite experience but when they imply 
vision I caooot accept them For the lofty 
pnociples are by no means tbs results of 
lbe*e mystical illuminatioos As a raitter of 
fact such ecstisic* render the mystic* distinctly 
selfish 

How ’ 

Because through such mystic transport* 
they become more and more subjectire and 
get more aod more loth to a healthy 
life of varied activities a..d lose interest in 
tbiog* for themselves Consequently their 
joys tend to become more and more similar 
to tl e joys of the volnptuary or toe 
drunkard 

You don t say so Mr Rus*e]l ^ I 
exclaimed 

I do leaily For I see no reason why 
the religioQ* mystics shonld not be placed 
more under the category if drunkards than 
under tbe category of prophets 

But think of tliQ sacrifices they make 
for their joys— the suffenog* they cheerfaljj 
accept for their goal are they notling’ 

‘cjO does the drunkard He undergoes a 
great deal of bard*h ps too — due*n t he — often 
throwing hi* hard earned money away and 
making I iroself and even i i> beloved friends 
and relatives sufier Doesu t be 
\\ e laughed 

What w uld you say of Buddha then 
“Well I IS cnemie* said tha he lived on 
the aim of the pioo*— whici was rather as 
easy life too wa*Q t it ^ But yet I mu* 
confess I Ike him better than all the other 
religious figure in the world put together 
“Would you preVr hi-i to Chri t 

Any day 1 am convinced that Cbrut 
has done far more harm than good to 
mankind. 
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For you see he bad observed the 
habits that are instilled into children very 
early die hard Such deep seated habits 
must be the most diSicutf to eradicate 
later on once they have leR their imprint 
on their impresaionahle trustfal mind and 
bodv’ 

While Mr Russell swam I sat on the sand 
near Mre Ru sell who was perched on a 
bonlder We talked casually about a lot of 
thiDgo. Incidentallv I said 

“In' yonr Hvpatia you have remarked 
Mrs Russell, that the d fference between the 
nature of man and woman is ranch less 
fundameutal than it is made nut to be Bnt 
I wonder if that is quite true For don t 
you (hiob that women need love in a sense 
more fundamental than men 

I don t think so she said I admit that 
np till now women have had scarcely any 
thing but love and motherhood to look to — 
since they have been debarred from taking 
an interest in men s work and activities But 
it does not follow that given opportunities 
and framing they may not take as been an 
interest in life and thought and other dis 
interested activities 

‘Dout you think that they want children 
more than men since the energy that «be 
must expend to bear a child must be 
tremendoua ^ I asked 

I don t think that facta of to day tend to 
prove what yon say she said For I nod 
daily that the modern women who dont 
want children are gaining Iremeudonsly lo 
number It is to me even disconcerting 
sometimes 

“But don t you think it is more due to 
the fact that most women have their health 
shattered owing to their having had to bear 
too many children and that often at very 
short intervals ’ I asked 

There is much in that she said 1 
have seen among the poorer classes that a 
mother often doesn t know what a good 
night s rest or a period of fino health i® 
Consequently they come to forget what joy 
of life means. Therefore as often as not 
they come to hate children Otherwise 1 
think most women could be pronounced to 
be fond of children if they had one or two 
of them Not till then will women be found 
to be able to fake as much interest ^ 
many diHerent activities that are beallny 
and good 

She discussed the advisabitty "*****. 
control among other things lepudiatiog it 

CG— 3 


as absurd that sex without children must be 

ainfnl 

A little while later 3Ir Russell joined us 
He sit on a bonlder next to Mr^ Ru s*ll 
I would have hated children for instance 
if my bnsband wanted me to bear children 
every year I might perhaps have left him 
ID the end for that she added 

I wonder wl y people should be so 
opposed to birth control when they see and 
often feel pained to see their wives health 
shattered by too frequent conceptions 
I said 

■koa see said Vr Russell animatedly 
We have to thank religion for (hat 

That IS why I said that religion u 

ooe of the most heartless means of making 
people miserable and helping those to pass 
for respectable who woula otherwise have 
beeo castigated as cnmicala 
Oo you really meau it ’’ 

Quite for don t you see that a man 
who ma^es his wife bear him a child every 
other year thus ruiDing her health le uotbiog 
short of the most heartless criminal ^ 

But doesD t be suffer too ’ 

No most assuredly not said he more 
warmly If be says be does I would telT 
him > 0 IS a liar or hypocrite For the plain 
fact IS that he simply forces his wife to be 
miserable aodsbattered in health for the sake 
of bis owD <ezu'il pleasure And it is reli 
giOD which stands by him in his brutality 
simply because be conforms to its sleek 
hypocritical codes of morality and senseless 
dogmas 

But you mean to say he doesn t necesa 
aniy love his wife or feel for her ? 

He loves only himself It cau be easily 
proved Suppose society were to legislate 
that if he were to make his wife bear a single 
cdiild to the detriment of her health he would 
be put to death by slow torture do you 
think he wonld have forced his wife to bear 
him children against her will year after 
year ’ 

I was silent, 

Bnt yon see what be does in effect is 
simply to condemn his wife to death by 
slow torture— isn t it? And how dees he 
manage* it with impanity m a society of 
human beings ? Simply because religion 
cKintinues to applaud him and he thinks 
self complacently that birth control la 
sinful 

But I wonder if it |is religion really 
which IS responsible for it all, as you 
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coLtmued Oradoally honerer. as the British 
people became loterestcd in the Indian 
Service, a public feeling grew against tins 
patronage sjstem And when after 1833 the 
commercial monopoly of the Company was 
absolutely abrogated and it became in the 
eyes of tbe people nothing but a patronage 
bureau \ the agitation became more vocal and 
grew in greater volume and strength At 
length 10 1853, when the Charter of the East 
India Company was fur the last time renewed, 
the Directors were deprived of this patronage 
and the principle of competitive Examination 
was initiated as the only channel of appoint 
ment to the Indian Civil Service A comoiis 
MOD, of winch Lord Macaulay was ihe 
president and Benjamin Jowett, the late 
master of Balliol, the most distinguished 
member, worked ont the details for this new 
system of recruitment And from the next 
year, the ‘competition wallas’ found their 
opportunity to enter the mos( fiigtfy paid 
service in the world Patronage system was 
still then in vogue in the Home Civil 
Service and it continued for some fifteen 
years more. Unable, therefore to enter the 
close preserve of their own Civil Service 
many of the bnlliant Briti h youngroeo fougut 
their way into the Incian service As how 
erer, the avenues of the British Services were 
thrown open, as improvement was made id 
tbi.ir emoluments and dS the commercial booses 
and farms also began to recruit their otEcera 
from Public School and University men the 
flow of first rate merit to India was cliecLed 
and for a good long time past only third 
rate men have come down to this country 
Sir Abdur Rahim lo bis excellent minute of 
dissent in the Islington Commission Report 
has ably dealt with this aspect of tbe Indiau 
service problem 

In 1858 when the territories of the East 
India Company were transferred to tbe 
crown, the Company s civil service bec^e 
his Majesty’s Indiau Civil Service The 
Secretary of Slate for India in conncil became 
responsible for their appointment and service 
conditions Along with tbe this transfer, an 
emphasis was also laid in the queens pro 
claraation on the question of tbe appoinimrot 
of Indians to the higher services Already 
in 1833 when the Charter of the East India 
Company carao to be reoewed. a declaration 
was made that tho Indians would not bo 
debarred from higher appointments But lor 
full twenty five years this romaincd a dead 
letter Tho Company swallowed its own 
words and made no effort to initiate the 


“natives” into the conclave of their servant- 
mlers In tho sixties and tho early seventies 
a haudful of Indian youngm"n ventured out 
to England and through the one door of 
competitive cxaminatiou entered the civil 
service This was merely a drop in the oceaa 
and could not solve any way the wider 
prablem of the appointment ot Indians to the 
superior services. Accordingly in 1870, a 
haphazard measure was pas:>ed by the British 
Parliament This because the Groverment of 
India Act 1370 It provided for the starting 
of a statutory civil service in India. It was 
intended that Indian gentlemen, admitted to 
this service would be given some high execu* 
tive and judicial posts hitherto reserved for 
coveuanted officers This Act, however, 
remained pigeonholed lu tho Indian secreta- 
riat for foil Dine years Tbe Government 
of India influenced by the British Civil 
Servants was opposed to it and kept 

if rn abeyacce J/eanwfiife a step, taken 
by F/ird Salisbury had tbe effect of 
practically shutting out all Indians from tbe 
sopenor Civil Service He brought down 
tbe age of tho Civil Service probationers to 
oineteeo But it was simply impossible for 
most of tbe Indian candidates to compete at 
so low an age Naturally a serious agitatiou 
was set 00 foot against this measure in India 
Throughout tbe length and breadth of tbe 
country meetings were organised and depre 
calory resoIutioD» passed Now in order to 
tale away the wind out of tho sail of the 
lodiao agitation, regulations were framed by 
liord Lyttoo s Government in I87D for bung- 
ing tbe statutory civil service luto being In 
tbe next year some appointments were made 
to this service and for some yeaia tbe re- 
cruitment was continued tho total number 
coming up to sixty nine Tbe status of 
these officers wa^ however, lower, their pros- 
pectus less bright and their powers more 
circumscribed Naturally this service did not 
meet with the full satisfaction of tbe people 
Nor was the Goverument very eager to mam 
tain it The public Services Commission of 
lS86t>7 recommended its abolition and the 
Government of India acted up to it This 
commission also recommended the reorgani- 
sation of the uQcovenanted services The 
name uncovenanfed was to be given up and 
the Provincial Service” was to be the new 
chnsteniug There was .to be a selection 
grade in this' Provincial Civil Service and 
men promoted to it should be stationed in 
some superior posts, set apart for them and 
to be commonly known as ‘listed posts It • 
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IS onlj gradually that the commercial mono 
poly of the Company was broken and the 
administration of the country became its 
mam business The functions of Government 
however duiing the East India Company s regime 
nerelimited in scope and narrow in outlook 
The work of the Government consisted,only in 
building up tie administrative machinery 
tbe collection of revenue and tbe niainteo 
ance of some sort of law and order The 
old Covernmental sastem had absolutely 
1 roLcn down and the lack of goveraanco 
was the one pie eminent feature of the time 


Kow the country to be of any benefit to 
the foreign conquerors must be thoroughly 
organised and systematically governed by a 
well established administrative system And 
}t was th s system that the enil servants 
now cet about rearing up It was not of 
course an easy )ob to build up an efficient 
and enduring administrative structure where 
none existed and it bears high testimony to 
tl e organising capacity originality of thought 
and diiviDg force of the civil sersaots that 
they could fulfil their task so satisfactorily 
An official hierarchy connecting the Governor 
( eneral at tbe top with the humblest 
Tahsildar and Police man at tbe bottom was 
set up The administrative amts —tbe pro 
MQce) division and district were carved out 


Roads were opened better facilities for 
communication were to a certain extent 
established In fact the back bone of the 
modern Indian Administration was bniU up 
by the«e civil servants of tbe first half of 
the nineteenth century This stands certainly 
to their credit But the circumstances under 
which they worked should also be taken into 
account The conquered people at the 
moment were absolutely depre«;«ed Public 
opinion was conspicuous by its absence Tbe 
white officeis could do whatever they 
thought best. New esperjinents could be 
mado with itrpuuity even at a great cost 
t^o the people The natives suffered much 
but 'uffered always in silence They did 
not know h w lo srumhle aloud This g«ve 
the Government ofticers a free nand and they 
Could bring into full play tbeir creative 
0 iginality They impo«Gd upon them any 
administrative system suited to the best in 
icrests of the foreign Government This 
gave the company the right instrument for 
governing the conquered people and 

exploiting them as scient fically as 
10 :»il le This also no doubt gave the 
people the by product o! law and protection- 


protection not against tho most unjusf and 
excessive demands of tho state but that against 
private intruders Still when all is said 
the fact remains that the rearing of tho 
administrative system of tho intro 
duction of the hrat principles of Govern 
meet in Biitiah India constitute tho most 
enduring achievement of the ICS 

So long tho rivil servants wore recruited 
by direct UDmioatioa lu England The 

relatives favourites and henchmen of tho 
company i Directors were alone m a position 
to get into tjie Indian Civil Service liH 
the end of tho 18th century they came out 
to India without any special preparation 
for their future work Nor had they any 
general framing m the Arts and Sciences 
of tbe West that would discipline their 

intellect broaden their knowledge and outlook 
aud enable them to pick up at short notice 
the special requirements for their duties 
ID India Of course even this defective 
system of appointment pioduced officers like 
Chailes Metcalfe and Mount Stua't Llphins 
tone Bnt still Lord Wellesly tbe Goveinor 
General thought it wi«o m 1800 to establish 
a College at Fort William that would give 
a comprehensive trainiug to the new recruits 
to tbo Indian Civil Service before they 
actually hunched upon their administrative 
career The Company s Directors bo vevor 
did not approve of tbe whole plan of the 
Governor General The College at Fort 
William was shorn of its important branches 
and it continued its existence for several 
decades more only in an attenuated form 

While however this plan waS rejected tho 
able minute of Lord Wellesly bad brought 
it to borne to tbe Directors that some kind 
of (horough training for the Indian recruita 
was absolutely called for Accordingly a 
well equipped College at Hailebury was stalled 
ID i^Ob And all the nominees of the Directors 
for the Company s Civil Service must pass 
successfully through the course of this College 
before their actual appointment The products 
of tills College the Hailebuteans as they 
wore called did much of tbo spade woik or 
Indian Administration and contributed more 
to tbe recoDctructiOD of tho Administrative 
system than any other body of men James 
tiioinson John I awience Richard Temple 
and Alfred Lyall were the chief representa 
tives of this order Thorough bred bureaucrats 
tl ey were all Bnt their efficiency in work 
was also unquestioned For about half a 
century this mixed method of recruitment 
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was* provided that one 'lith of the totoal 
number of superior stations in India should 
be so filled At the time the Lee Commission 
began its worls there were 700 superior posts 
in all the provinces taken together And one 
sixth of these i e hundred and sixteen, 
should have been hated post's occupied by 
men promoted from the provincial Service 
But the Government had set ':part only eighty 
eight «uch post® the remaining twenty eight 
stations being also filled by I C S offit^ers 
Now this principle of promoting provincial 
service men to superior responsible post’ meted 
out of course some amount of Justice to them 
But the method has its drawbacks from more 
than one point of view The provincial service 
men are promoted to these stations only at 
the fag end of their career Nor when 
promoted, are they made members of the 
Indian civil service In other Indian services 
eg Education Forest etc a man raised to 
the All India Service is absorbed in its cadre 
He enjoys all the privilege^ exercises all the 
fakes all the responsibility of the 
All India Service The promoted provincial 
LimI servants however, are only on a special 
grade They remain provincial Civil Servants 
still v\ith nil Its implications Again the age 
at which they are raised to the selection 
grade handicaps their future prospect's Tfaoy 
cannot ayure to Ti«e higher than the positions 
of the District Magistrate or the District 
Judge Beside*! used to work for a quarter 
Of a century oulj m an inferior capacity, they 
lo'e much of initiative and drive so much 
needed for responsible posts Truh a British 
observed Responsibility 
IS a thing you cannot exercise unless you 
practi'-o when you are young It is there 
fore, a salntaiy principle in the British Cnil 
^ctvico that men qualified to bo promoted 
irom the second giade to the first grade are 
given this lift at the eighth or the ninth year 
ot Iheir scnice They stiU remam joiiDg. 
energetic and vigorous and can ensily aceo- 
ramodato themselves to Ibo new environment': 
uut m India, the officers are raised to a 
mponsihlo po.t only when they altatn their 

Gotoinmcnl ^ranted, by their 
m reduction only to ^conciliate Indian public 

The Indians have been too 
‘he superior Cnil 
c 'ice On tho hr't of April l')13, out of 


a total of 1511 men there were only 63 
ludinus and Burmans in the Indian Civil 
Service, the Indian representation being 
only five per cent “Under the Montagu 
Chemsford Scheme the ratio of Indian 
recruitment was fixed at 33 p c. rising 
by 12 per cent a year to 48 p c ” The 
Lee Commission has recommended that 
twenty p c. of the superior posts should 
be set apart as ‘Listed posts’ for the 
promoted provincial service men Of the 
remaining 80 p c vacancie':, 40 p c is 
to go to the whites and 40 p c to the 
Indians directly recruited to the ICS 
This arraogement is to continue uptill 1939 
when tho Indians in the L C S plus the 
Indians on the provincial selection grade 
woold equal the European members of the 
sopenor Civil Service As to the recom- 
mendation of setting apart twenty per cent 
of the superior posts> as Listed po»ts ’, no Act 
however has yet been passed by the 
Government nor has any dechration been 
made to that effect 

Tbe Indian Civil Service has not only 
constituted tbe Executive branch of the Gover- 
nment and controlled tbe Legislative wing, but 
has also to a considerable extent formed the 
judiciary in tbe country io day excepting 
some ‘Listed posts” and some High Court 
Judgeships all the higher judiciary is 
manned by the Indian Ciiil Servants In 
England, tbe judges are appointed by the 
executive from among the lawyers of at least 
five years standing The Islington Commission 
also recommended that in India forty higher 
judicial posts should be filled by direct 
recruitment from the bar But the Govern- 
ment have been slow m giving effect to that 
recommendation In Bengal up till now 
only three posts have been so filled Sir 
Reginald Craddock has put forward some 
arguments in tho I ee Commission Report 
against this principle of direct recruitment 
from the bar This, he says, would prejudi- 
cially affect the prospects of the piovincial 
judicial service which is also recruited wholly 
from the ranks of practising lawyers This 
argument however holds little water That 
only practising lawyer^ of some years stand- 
ing shonld bo appointed to fill the judiciary 
I** tho ooo pTiQCiplo to bo adopted W hethoi 
the district judges and Munsiffs should form 
tho same cadro or tiiey should bo differently 
and scjiaratcly appointed and form separate 
cadres is only a question of detail From 
the bar to the bench is the natural elevation 
and lawyers m every country look upon tho 
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Judgeship as the trophy of tlieir career It 
IS high time that the Indian Civil service 
should be absolutely debarred from 
intruding on this reacived ground 

The introduction of the Reforms has again 
brought into prominence a most important 
constitutional question The Act of 1919 has 
made the popular rainistera responsible for 
the administration of certain departments 
in the provinces It also foreshadows com 
plete provincial autonomy in the near fatore 
ID which the ministers alono wontd be res 
poDSible for the total provincial administra 
tion. The ministers are here responsible to 
and removable by the local legislative 

councils The old principle of responsibility 
to the Secretary of State and nltimatcly to 
the British Parliament is here abandoned and 
the new principle of ultimate responsibility 
to the electorate is sought to be established 
Aow to discharge this responsibility, 

the minister must have a secretary 

and subordinate oSciaU who will give 
bim implicit obedience and unfailing 

lojalty But to ensure this loyally the 
relations between the minister and his 
assistants should be $o adjusted as to make 
these oSicials ultimately responsible to him 
alone Their appointment su»pen<ion 
dismissal and promotion should be deter 
mined by him But the relation between 
the miDislor and the Indian Civil Service 
^bicb forms the back bone of the Indian 
administration is the exact negation of this 
salutary principle 

It IS the I C S men that act as secre- 
taries to almost all the departments of the 
provincial and central governments As 

snbdivisional, district and divisional officers, 
again, they are responsible for admin stenng 
not only reserved but also to a great extent, 
transferred subjects bnt these men are 
appointed by the Secretary of Slate and 
are ultimatelj responsible to him for tbeir 
official work Now as secretaries to the 
transferred departments they may disagree 
'vith the minister and approach the Governor, 
over tho head of the minister The mini-tet 
la thus placed m a most noenviable position 
He is responsible for the proper administra 
tioa of the department to the legislative 
council But his secretary, who is respon- 
sible for his work not to him nor to the 
mgistlature but to the Goiernor and nlfa 
mately to the Secretary of State, may obstruct 
bim in his work, far from loyallj carrying 
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out his policy The minitkr cannot enforce 
their obedience to him He has practically 
no voice in the matter He can only mako 
a pathetic appeal to the Governor. But 
beyond it, ha cannot do anything The 
Indian civil servant we thus see 
with his extra provincial and even extra’ 
Indian loyjdty and responsibility cannot 
make a truly efficient assistant to a popular 
minister Again it might be argued toat 
for the execution of the ‘reserved work 
their service is still called for But it 
must be borne m mind that total provincial 
antooomy will not be long to come But 
the new men in the service are being 
recruited for a period of about 30 years 
If therefore the recrnitment is totally stopped 
even now for about 30 year* more these 
obstructive officers will be in the field The 
mischief is thus being done every day and 
sooner tbe inflow of fresh recruits is stopped 
the better 

In these days of rapid comrauaication 
the secretariat control over the district 
officials has developed enormously The 
divisional commissioners, aod the di«tnot 
officers have no longer the imfiative that 
they exercised decades ago Face to face 
with any serious silnation they cannot 
proceed to tackle with it without prevfons 
instructions from tbe secretariat This is 
of course qaite lo the fitness of things 
Officers not the least responsible to any 
local body should not be given a free hand 
10 tho molTussil at this boar of the twentieth 
century They now praoticall) do only the 
routine work With the growth of public 
opioioa their powers would be more circum- 
scribed still And the bit of initiative and 
enterprise they hare to show now can easily 
be expected of the Deputy Magistrates 
Id fact, there u no distinction at present 
between the work of tbe provincial service 
men aod that of the Heaven-Born ' officers 
But there is the world of dilTcrence m pay 
and allowances. A first grade European 
ICS District Officer is paid all told over 
2,800 Rupees a month which sounds only 
fabulous in a country with Rs 53 as average 
annnal income per heaJ The work he does 
however can easily be discharged by ■> 
first grade Deputy magistrate with a monthly 
salary of bOO rupees As to the Division^ 
Commi<sioaer3 who under the new scheme 
get at once R*. 3,2o0 per month the Retrench 
meat Committee of Bengal has urged the 
They are non- 
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simply reduDtaut officer , actms as the post run its course It is now only in anachronism 
office It IS high time that it should go lock stock 

Ihc woilv of the Indian Civil Service has and barrel 



failure of ANGLO AilPRICW-J^ 

Conference (1921 1023) on the qaeslion of 
battleships. Howerer Japanese sfafesiaco 
made it clear that the} would not sobacnbe 
to any agreement which would inrolre 
largo cons taction programme This attitnde 
of the Japanese Delegation gave them a 
distinct position of advantage If an 
agreement could have been arrived at. it 
would have been advautageons for Japan 
because this would have afforded a greater 
security to her then any programme of 
naval competition with the Anglo American 
Powers. The failure of the Conference 
meant a real defeat for Japan 

3faQy puhhciaU and politicians thial. 
that, as after the failnre of Lord Haldaoe s 
Mission to convince the German Qovernmeot 
not to bmld a navy which would challeoge 
British naval supremacy Anglo German 
rivalry took an acute form similarly the 
failure of British efforts to come to an 
agreement with America would result to 
Anglo Araetioan rivalrv with a farreacUiog 
consequence in World Politics 

In support of the above possibility they 
point out that in Great Bntain a section of 
jery influential press such as tbo Morning 
Post, ^ahonal flemw etc, is advocating the 
need of renewing the AoglcKjapanese Alliance 
On the other band they see that in America 
movements are on foot that larger oumber 
of cruisers would be built lo conformity 
with the Aiiifncan <• nf “a \aty 

Second To .None 

But it 19 ray firm conviction that there 
will be no serious breach in Anglo- American 
relations because for the best interests of 
the British Empire Bntish statesmen 
will make a compromise with America, if 
necessary oa Amencan terms than creating 
any real possibility of Anglo-American hosti 
lity British statesmen know well that dunog 
and after the World War. America could 
have out built Great Britain if she only kept 
up her construction programme of 
which was on the way to completion , but 
America 'bowed her good will to Britain by 
advocating a programme of parity wbiie 
Great Bntain gave np the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, hoping to secure Amencan sop^rt 
and co-operation in World Politics. In 19 1 
Bntish statesmen fully realized that Amcn- 
can support would bo of greater value to 
Greater Bntaia than anything else and at 
present the «itnatioa in World Politiis is 
such that Bntaia cannot follow a policy 
which will aLenate America. 


PAKESE VAVAL COVFFKENCE ,27 

It IS true that after the failure of Lord 
Ualdimea Misaioa to Germany, Onfata took 
the letdershtp in bringing about isolation of 
Germany She succeeded lu her efforts and 
with her victory in the World War, thiough 
^wicTiaiM support destroyed German pohti 
cal and comraerctal ascendency However, i! 
British statesmen wish to bring about dcatruc 
tion of the United States they are doomed 
to fail IQ this effort for the reason of the 
noas>aiUble position of America as a World 
Power and the unfavorable position of the 
Bntish in World Polities 

Amencan position m World Politics is 
stronger than the position of Germany before 
the World War in every respect — in 
man power industrial power economic 
efficiency strategic position and potential 
strength Unlike Germany America cannot 
be effectively blockaded or starved. But 
American fioancial pressure may bring about 
bankruptcy of Great Britain The British 
Empire single banded cannot fight Aiseiica 
and there is no prospect of Britain s getting 
support from other Powers against her In 
a combat between Great Britain and America, 

It 19 safe to say that some of the Bntish 
domioiooA e>pecjajly Canada and Sontb Africa 
will refuse to fight against America. If 
Canada, to p1ea>e Bntain pursues a hostile 
policy the United States could without much 
dilficnity conquer her 

Today the Bntish position in World 
PolitiCA IS far worse than it was at the time 
of failure of f ord Haldane s Jliesion 7lie 
existence of the Triple Entente was a great 
security for Bntian but that is a thing of 
tbe past. On the contrary there is a serious 
Anglo-Russiau nvaJry and breach of diploma 
lie relations. Fnnce is fneadly to Britain 
and IS in accord with her Afncan and 
colonial policy so long a» Britain does not 
up«et the French position in World Politics 
But France does not fully trust Bntain, for 
the reason the British are su'picious towards 
French air-forces and sub-marines and Bntish 
sUtesmea are seeking Italian co-operation in 
tbe Medeterraaeao and the Near Fast, Italian 
diplomacy is opportunistic and it u certain 
that Italy would not support Bntain lu an 
Anglo-Amencan conflict. Britain is trying 
to wua Germany to fight her battle against 
Ras<ia, but 'O far she has failed There is 
DO reasoD for Germany 'iding with Bntain 
agaust America. In fact if ever Germany 
chooses that course it will be dangerous 
for her for tbe reason that France and her 
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European Allies will certainly side with 
America again't Britain In an Anglo- 
American conflict Soviet Russia will attack 
Britain in Asia. 

Today there is no Anglo Japanese Alliance 
in existence On the contrary the Japanese 
do not want to renew any alliance with 
Britain because it would seriously prejudice 
their relations with Russia, China, Tuikey, 
the Dolled btafes and even France Japanese 
state'men fell keenly that Britain, to win 


as to the future policy of Great Britain 
towards the United Stites — 

‘The conclUHion is that naval discussion 
between the two countries will provo npither 
wholesome nor profitable It is impo3<ible 
for any BnfiKh Government to set its hand 
to ao agreement binding us to naval inferi- 
ority j it IS becoming difficult fur the 
United States Government to bind its people 
to anything that is not naval superiority. 
This was illustrated at Geneva summer, 


American support voluntarily gave up the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance which might have 
led to isolation of Japan Thev resent and 
look upon with «uspici m the Brutish policy 
of strengthening the Singapore haial Base 
which might be effectively Used agalnsc Japan 
Japane e statesmen will prefer to adopt a 
neutral course m an Anglo American 
conflict 

Position of Great Britain in Asia— in the 
region between Egypt and China— »s not 
as secure today as It was in l^U B**csus0 
of the existence of tho Anglo Japanese 
Alliance tlie Anglo French E itente and the 
Anglo Russian Entente, Britain did not have 
^ fear any serious situation m Turt«v, 
Per»ia, Afghanistan, India or China But 
today none i f Uieso alliances exists , and on 
the other hand, a new spirit of independence 
10 Asia 13 meoaemg British supremaev m 
that region In an Anglo American coiflict, 

It IS Sale t> Cl iicliide, that all Asian nations, 
espicially China Pfrsi , Turkey, Afghani>.ran 
ev»n ludia will show their active s)mpalhy 
towBids America ucainst Britain , for the 
reason that Ameiua has never direcUy 
liijiiied the'.e nations, while every one ‘f the 
Asian PHI plea has suffered from Bnusb 
impHrialism 

Ol der these circnrnsfances. Bntiah atlitude 

towHids Amencan i aval policy w.H bo to 
show iho spirit of ufmo*t coi sideration It 
has bnen p u.ud out hv no le^s iraiioTfant 
ptrfuii.^e^ than L-ird Balfour, harl O.ey 
1/id llnlinioio and olhers that the Bnli-h 
shiul.l h Id ti the pn gramme necessary f.»r 
the netd of Uo bnipue, but shiiildort 
oipi^any \roeiican n*val ppigramma It 
has btHD vasgHstrd bv Mr fiarvm, the editor 
of lie Oibtrvtr (L.ndon) that tbe only 
5<luli a of iiio prevent difliculty » t> 
COLvinoo America Uiat sho rhoutd sopp.rt 
the U.itish pngranime and build in parity 
with that of (itHui niiiaia h.rl Ciey Ins 
letter of AUKu.i 10. 1027 to the London 
JiM« male* the most ngoiScant suggestion 


where the difficulty was peiceptiblv. greater 
than it was a few years ago at Wa;>hiQg- 
ton 

‘Is it not possible to get barb to the 
axiom on which the British Givernment 
tacitly acted before the war — that of u it 
taking into account the American Nrvy m 
calculating the requirements of the British 
Empire ? In accepting this as an axiom wo 
were moved by two consideraMons 0 le was 
the helipf that if wo acted as if war bet veeu 
the United States and Britain was impoM»ible 
It would, ij very truth, becime unthuikahle 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The other 
onnsideratinn wa« of a lower order, but not 
less conclusive. It was that oompititioa 
with the United States in ship building was a 
race in which (he other competitors must 
certainlv lose If this was true before the 
War. it IS jn^t as true, and still more de> 
monvtrahle, now 

*If in calciilating the naval requirements 
of the Rnt sh Enpiie we avowedly rulo^ out 
all contingency of war with the United States 
there will be more economy in both tho 
British aod the American Fleets than will 
over he obtained by literal binding naval 
agreements I wnul 1 add theie would aUo 
be no sacrifice of real seciiiity” 

Tho ahnvo p >licv ^ati be accepted by the 
Br’ti'h Giiverninont as the safest c >u^^c, if 
they feel that by doing R) they would ulti- 
mately Reciuo Anglo-AmHiican co uptration 
in World P >1 tic< and pr ni to their coioinoa 
inlereRtx , or if th^y do not fand any hotter 
alternative Iii>.pite of tho fact that Gnat 
BnUm h is loot her cimiuorcial hntncial and 
indu'.triul supremacy to tho United bcates 
and manv Rntla^e^s rescot it, yet all fat- 
sighted Britivh staiCRmen will be willing to 
Riirrendfr to iho United States Naval Policy 
with ttie express ot>j-ct of “stooping to con- 
quer” m the long run They would feel lliat, 
if by tho BO called aurronder to tho AmtrKaii 
polirj. Untam cau virtually gain full >iipp)il 
of America that will ultimately mean Bntisb 
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victory la World Polifios. Ihrongh a rirtaat 
ADgloAmencao co-operatioa 

At tirnpc, “jk nisb js father to the thoaRht” 
Great Britain’s enemies feel that mil be 
wonderful opp irlunity for them if Britain 
aod Amenca become nrafs in World politics 
and fight for supremacy But British states- 
man are too astute to allow any such fateful 
derj-l, pment which might lead to the dr-true- 
tioq of toe Bntish Empire lu this conoec 
tioji, It mn‘t not be f irgotten that there is 
not one importaot and tv^ponsible Amencao 
Statesman who erer tliii ka that America ml) 
benifited by an Anglo American nralry 
and war 

The immediate coniieqaeoce of the failure 
of the Anglo American Japanese Naval Con- 


ference would result m Americas adopting a 
pTOgressire building programme which w mid 
make American navy second to none” It 
mil strengthen French and Italian contenMou 
for atrunger navies, suited to meet their 
oatinnal oeeds Bui thfre ts no subxlanttal 
reason for an tmmtd/ate Anglo-Amcncan 
Natal Riialry In 1931, the question of 
limitation of navies of the Signatory powers 
of Iba Washington Conference — America 
Great Britain, Japan France and Italy— will 
be reopened , and then it mil be possible to 
determine whether the failnre of the Three 
Power Naval Conference in Geneva, resulted 
10 Aoglo-Americao rivalry or not. 

Alumch Aug 22, 1927 


CONGRESSES ANI) DURBARS 

Br NAOKsNDRA NATH OOPFa 
Ik« Eighth Indian National Congress 


T BB Fightb hdiao National Congress was 
held at Allahabad towardi the end of 
December liifi, with W 0 B(oner;eeas 
PresideoL This waa the second time that be 
^•s called to this distinction since be bad 
presided at the first Congress held at Bombay 
IQ 1685 Allahabad is only a day's jouroey 
from Lahore and the Punjab was fairly well- 
represented at the Congress. I left Lsbore 
Shniewhat eaily with a margin of a few 
days on try hands and 1 Ihought 1 eboold 
bvit utilise ihis time by having a peep at 
Agra and the Taj Jlahal 1 stayed at the Dak 
Buufalow. and after looking at ibe Foit, 
Ihe Pearl Jlusqne and the palace of Jodbabai 
I fpenl Ibe greater part of the day at Ibe 
•Faj g>z ng lor Jong bouts at that marvellous 
slibcinre fiom diffeient viewpoints. In the 
evening I saw limadnddoulab. The next 
moiDiDg 1 drove to Sikandara where who 
should 1 meet but Dayaram Gidnmal and 
Hitanand bbookirao, both of whom I bad 
Qiet a few days eariitr at Lahore. Ibey 
iDMsted ihat I should join them at the bouse 
of Lala Baij Nath, then Subirdinate Judge of 
Agra. Lala Baij Nath was fairly well known 
He was a great Inend of JJalaban, a contn- 
hntor to the iiicfiari Spectator and a reformer 


For some time be was Chief Justice of 
lodore and bad written one or two books. 
As we bad fo leave for AlJababad the earns 
uigbt I went over to Bai] Nath’s place ju 
tbe afiersooo Dayaram bad been nominated 
to tbe Statutory Cinl Service and was 
also a Judge in tbe Bombay Pesidency We 
were all young men, more or less, Baij Nath 
some years senior to tbe restol us We were 
naturally bubbling over with animal spirits 
and were laughing and jesting Baij Nath 
alone was grave and held aloof, and 1 
temembei the punderuiis words in which 
he reproved Dayaram when the latter became 
exceedingly hilaiions Your levity,” said 
tbe judi4^ miuded Baij Nath, "is perilously 
bordeiiog upon upioariuusness '' Ims 
polysyallabic admonition threw ns into 
raptures of mirth 'Prodigious ' we shouted 
‘here’s tbe resurrection of tbe Dominie' 
For boars afterwaids and even in tbe 
railway, tram we plagued Baij Nath till all 
his gravity disappeared and he wished bis 
woids bad remained unspoken Ihe next 
morniog one of us greeted Baij Nath with, 

* We are bordering perilously close to Allaba- 
bad”, and this sent ns oiT into another bC of 
laughter at the ezueoseof tbennlnckv Jndee . 
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At Allahabad 1 went to a hotel whero I 
raet Guru Prasad Seu of Patna and Raja 
Hampal Singh of Kalakankar, Oudh Raja 
Rampal Singh was ono of tho most original 
characters I have seen. IIo had spent ten 
years in Fngland had an English wife and 
had stood as a candidate for election to the 
House of Commons On his return to India 
ho established au English and an Urdu nows* 
paper, both of which ho was supposed to edit 
But neither the prolonged stay in England 
nor tho English modo of living had produced 
the slightest effect upon his appearance and 
speech He was a thickset, burly man 
somewhat above tho average height, with a 
plain large fico strongly pitted with marks 
of small pox ho wore his hair m tho 
liindustani fashion down to his neck and 
though he usually wore English clothes ho 
sometimes appeared as a Talukdar. resplcnd 
ent in cloth of gold And his accent * It was 
as outrageous and inconigible as hu Rajpnt 
courage was undeniable and invincible Uo 
u.?®u under a 

Dusnel and no audience and no platform 
Congress 

platform he burst out Gentilmeo, membersb 
Of Connshil vote from vvhich shido wind 
himself a member of Iho 
united Provinces Legislative Council But 
ne T as open handed and generous, and fais 
heart was in the right place, and ho was 
Sing indulgent and amused 

Tho pandal of the Congress had been 
grounds of Lowlber Castle 
and tents were pit^ched for the delegates. 
Tn? Lowther Castle bad been thrown 
Congress and 

there was a large drawing room m 
SS “ Dumbqr of delegates spent some 
\hp h^lft S® I shifted from 

^^aru Chandra 
Mitra which was occupied by a few 
dekgates It was at this Congress S 
I first met Gopal Krishna Gokbale ^nd my 
recollection is that it was here that be 
attracted public attention Some inoSis 
arlier Mr Hume had addressed a public 

peech had made a very appreciative reference 
L mentioned “ 

uVlhT to have 

-/ £;/ Si 


only a pittance as salary He was the fore- 
most helper of Ranado in public work, nod 
a painstaking and careful student of public 
alTairs Phcruzcshah Mehta bad also his 
oyo upon him as a coming man Cokhalo 
made a most favourable impression by his 
speeches in the Congress Mr Hume praised 
tiicm highly and I cjosidcred them far 
better than tho tiood of rhetoric by which 
wo were usually delugtd m tho Congress 
Meeting at Allahabad for the second time 
wo iccallcd tbo stormy session of 18SS with 
tho strong flavour of the many speeches we 
then heard and tho tenso temper of tho 
Congress Tho session of 1SJ2 was a cjuiet 
and uneventful one I remember a luminous 
address delivered by Ranado ouo evening 
10 one of tho pavilions and I told somo 
fnends near mo that compared with so 
brilliant and informing au oration much that 
wo heard in llio Congress was raero twaddle 
Ranado was not an orator but bo spoke with 
perfect ease, and bis spceJie^ vvero as 
Ibougbtful as they were replete with loforma* 
tioo 

Tho ovcDiDgs were fairly cold for visitors 
and delegates from tbo Bombay and Madras 
presidencies, though for the Fuojabts tbo 
weather was quite mild Ono day Lala 
Muralidbar of Ambola, who always assumed 
Ibo role of court joslor to the Congress, was 
so much oppres&ed by tho heat that be 
fainted He had made tbo imslako of con- 
tinuing to wear the thick woollen clothes 
used ID the severe Punjab winter We had 
taken tho precaution of putting away very 
thick clothes and using light warm suits 
Ananda Cbarlu of Madras made it a habit of 
going on a peripatetic expedition every night 
after dinner He was not very rigorous in 
hi3 orthodoxy, and with a thick overcoat aud a 
cigar ID his mouth he would stroll about the 
ramp chatting pleasantly with everybody 
he met lie invited me to breakfast one 
morning m tho Madras camp and he made 
mo sit by his side without any protest from 
any one Nothing of any paiticular note 
occurred m tho Congress itself lu ■spite of 
the prevailing good humour and the frank 
cordiality of comradeship tho shadow of a 
great sorrow rested on Ibis session of the 
Co^ress This was the sudden death 
of Pandit Ajudbianatb the fearless and 
stouthearted leader of Allahabad who 
was caliDd away m the prime of life 
while completiDJt the arrangements for the 
success of this meeting of the Congress Ihe 
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oSc6 of the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee was filled by the lenerahlo Pandit 
Bisbambharnath, a man of high character and 
scholarly attainments, but greatly adranced 
ID life and without the dynamic energy and 
the galvanic personality of Pandit 
Ajudbianath 


Toe Nimu NATioviL Con(«l.'.s 

It was decided at Allahabad befoie the 
close of the session that the Pnnjab should 
invite the Congress the next year The 
Congress had met eight times bat the 
organisers had not yet thought of the Punjab for 
a change of venae Of conrso the Punjab 
could not be compared with the three 
Presidencies in progress and public spirit, 
but it was certainly not much behind the 
United Provinces while it bad shown splendid 
organisation and constructive energy lo the 
Arya Samaj mo^ement Sardar Daval Siogb 
conld Dpt attend the Congress of 1^92, tboogb 
he was pretest at the Allahabad Congress 
of 1S8S, but it was wetUhnown that be would 
lojally support any decision arrived at by 
the Punjab delegates After some coosolta 
tioa among the Paojab delegates the Congress 
iras formally invited to Lahore for the ninth 
<es<ioi] Baja Bampal Singh gallantly and 
patriotically volunteered to tour in the 
Punjab to rouse enthusiasm in the cause of 
the Congress Pandit lladan Mohan Malaviya, 
a popular orator of the Congress undertook 
to accompany him 

For political purposes the situation at 
that time in the Punjab was like this Ibe 
only political organisation was the Indian 
Association, called after the body of that 
asme established by Suiendranalh Baneijea 
in Calcutta The membership of the I<abore 
Indian Association was fairly repre'cnlahve 
but not considerable It filled Ibe usual part 
then undeitaken by public bodies of making 
representations mildly criticising official 
measure®, organising occasional meeting®, 
and so on The largest and slrongcst organ 
isation in the Ponjab was the Aija fcainsj 
movement but its actiiities were mainly 
confined to educational and social matters. 
The Mabemedans left the Congress wlber 
severely alone or condemned it as a 
ment hostile to Goveiment To belittle the 
Cengre's the Anglo Indian Prc«s dnbbed it 
the Hindu Cergres® It was obvious that 
Ike altitude of Ike Aiya Ssmaj would deter- 
mine tbo succc'S or failure of tho CorgTe®s 
in tbc Punjab 


The uncertainty on this point was very 
soon dissipated The leaders and members 
of the Aiya Samaj readily joined the 
Reception Committee and the replies received 
from the various parts of the Province were 
most encouraging csardar Uyal Singh was 
unanimously elected Chairman of tho Recep- 
tion Committee There were several Vice- 
Presidents and Bakshi Jaishi Ram pleader, 
Chief Court was appointed Honorary 
Secretary Work began early and subscrip- 
tions were promptly promised and paid I 
was in constant correspondence with Mr 
Home who was then in England, and maoy lead- 
ing Congressmen all over India. Public lectures 
were organised and delivered in different 
parts of the Province I delivered a lecture 
on the Congress aud also addressed the volun- 
teer® Both these were printed and circu- 
lated In fulfilment of their promise Raja 
Rampal Singh and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malavtya visited several places in the Punjab 
and addressed poblic meetings At Lahore 
I met Raja Rampal Sisgh at dinner and social 
gatherings Pandit Madao Mohan Malaviya 
stayed lu a house close to mine and spent 
roocb of his time with me The respon®e 
throughout the Punjab left no doubt as re- 
gards (be success of the approaching Congress 
The choice of the President of the Con- 
gress rested with the Reception Committee 
We put our beads together and it was de- 
cided to invite Dadabbai Naoroji to preside 
He bad been the President m 1886 when the 
Congress was held in Calcutta. He was now 
a member of Parliament and bad achieved 
considerable distinction by carrying in the 
House of Commons a resolution affirming the 
desirability of holding simultaneous examina- * 
tions in India and England for the Indian 
Civil Service ^otblag came out of the resolu- 
Uou at (be time It was ridiculed as a 
motion earned at a snatch division, it was 
contended that tho resolution did not carry 
with it any masdatoiv obligation, and the 
Government of India is®ncd some ponderous 
tomes of official and unofficial opinion to 
prove that the introduction of such an inno- 
vation would be in tbo highest degree impoli- 
tic If the recommendation bad been earned 
out at the time the action of the Gdrernmeat 
would have been widely appreciated, whereas 
the belated introduction of simultaneous 
examinations, when they were given effect to 
a few years ago pas'ed utterly unnoticed, tho 
country having taken long stiides since 1893 
This has ever been the wisdom of the 
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Government of India and the British Govern- 
ment in respect of India Every balf- 
beirted mea'iire of refoim has borne the 
fatal label, ‘Ton lafo The Government has 
not even learned to copy from the copy books 
the nnsim, Bis dat qnt cifodat Dadabhai 
Nanro]! agreed to come out to India for tho 
Congress and wrote that he would arrange to 
pair with a member on tho other side of the 
House It W 1 S tho Irish Homo Rule Ministry 
of 'Mr Gladstone with harely a woiking 
lusjirify in the H<msB of Commons and not 
a iingle vote on the Government side could 
be easily spared Dadabliai bad to satisfy hts 
party that a Unionist member would stay 
awav tiom the Hi use as long as himself so 
that the voting balance of bulb parties would 
letnam unaffected A plot of land was secured 
near the Lahore railway station for the pandal 
and jnst behind it there was a smitU hotel 
which was leased for the President, Hr Hume 
the Oenpral secretary, and a few others who 
might choose to stay there Ibe Hcceptiou 
Cl mmitten met constantly and all details 
■were carefully carried out so that there was 
no need to rush things The ides of putting the 
deVgaiea under canvas as bad been done at 
Allahabad and elsewhere was not to be 
thought of not only on account o! the 
seventy of tho Punjab winter, but the 
winter rams known as the Cbiistmas rams 
and essential for wheat, the staple of tbe 
Province "Ibe rain actually came down ou 
tl e day following the Congress when the 
Social Conference was held in tbe panda! 
Sardar Dysl Singh had built a number of 
boDsea in Lahore, and all those that were 
tinocrnpipd were placed at tbe disposal of 
the Reception Committee. Other bouses were 
lent by other citizens so that the bouse 
■pTrViVm foT the delegates was easily Solved 
Vi'itois of course stayed either at hotels or 
with fnends We had a large nomber of 
ticket*! punted for visitors and all these were 
‘sold out Knowing of the carelessness of 
onr countrymen I wrote a number of letters 
as the time grew near, particularly to p*^ple 
in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies to 
have heavy warm ciolhing made for tbe 
journey a_^nd the stay in Lahore I also went 
^uid "ii me tf the large ‘hops in Anaikali 
3»-z>ir advising the shopkeepers to keep lu 
sto(b thick ulster?, overcoats and woollen 
underwear as there would very likely be a 
brisk demand for them As things turned 
out this proved to be a wise provision for 
in spite of all warnings conveyed by letters. 


circalaT«, and newspaper paragraphs delegates 
from outJying district'< of tho Madras Presi- 
dency arrived with jnsuflicient and thm 
clothing, and tho rcadv-raado clothes in tno 
shops in Lahore were snapped up in no time 
Tliero wero two casts of piiiuinonia. the 
delegates wero removed to tho Lah to 
Medical CoIIpgo Ho'-pit'il and were saved 
only hy the unremitting care and devotion 
of the students and the constant attention of 
tim physicians G bubraniaiua Iyer of tho 
Ihndn coiiipl lined bitterly of the c»ld, but 
Tilik and Ookhalo stood tho cold very well 
and often came to the Trtbime oliico to loos 
up newspaper files for the preparation of 
Ihcir speeches. Hanade, who had succeeded 
Telling as a Judge of tho Bombay High 
Court, was perlecUy uncouceroed and 
occupied a emull, baro room on tlio first 
flour of a bou^a at tbe norihern end ^of 
Anarkali Rnztr Tilak, Gokbule and others 
from tho Deccan were in tbe same i bouse 
When, on my Tonnd of tho delegates’ 
quarters I made enquines Kanade »>aid he 
was quite Comfortable and did out miud the 
cold 

Mr Bumo came out irom England a lew 
days before tbe Congress and was given a 
great reception He was taken in procession 
ibroogb a part of ibo town and Anarkali, the 
horses were unyoked and the carriage was 
drawn by eothusiastio volunteers Mr. Hume 
protested but bad to give way to tbe eniceat- 
jes of tbe yonng men Tbe pandal was ap- 
proaebiog completion and as Mr Hume was 
living quite close be spent a great deal of 
time lo supervising tbe arrangvmeuts. One 
day some carpets, which lay folded in one 
corner, had to be spread out on tbe dais 
There were no volunteers present juat at 
that time and the coolies weie killing time 
soiDowbere Tbe only men preseut wore 
some II fluential members of the Reception 
Committee borne one offered to go out and 
look for the coolies In that impulsive way 
of his Mr Hume cried out I don’t mind 
working as a cooly for the Congress and tbe 
nation” And be at once went and laid fold 
of a carpiL Tho restraint and dignity of 
respectability vanished like magic, and the 
lawyers, wealthy raises and others eagerly 
and almost shamefacedly set about helping 
Mr Hume It was good to see them doing 
an hour’s honest manual work and tbe words 
of Mr Hume sank deep into my mind 

Badahbai Naoroji was accompanied by 
DiBbha Edolji Wacha from Bombay, and was 
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enthaMa^ticilly all aloo? th<j raote 

We tried to bring him la a special train 
from Amritsar and had telegraphs 1 to him to 
halt there fir that parpi'a We had not; 
bo«erer, cnanled" mlh ihe railwiv authoritiei. 
The old bind, Piinjib and Delhi lUilcray and 
the Iniias Vxiley S’ate Riihear had 
been amalgamated into the North Western 
KailKay, the old courteoaa and secomno* 
dating ofUcia!* of th* Company had heen 
replaced by pigheaded and enobhiah Royal 
Fngineerg, nhoso only conception of dnty 
and their otrn imp'rtanco iraa to mako 
tbemieUca aa di<agreeahle as po'Sible They 
made petty difhculliea ahoiit (he timing of 
the special tram and said that only a Kniall 
oumher of ticket holders rr aid he all <*ed 
on Ihe railway platfirm when the President 
elect arnred Thia was a deliherate loniaa* 
tiun sinr» there were no platform ticket* in 
those days We hr ike rff re? tiatmns with 
the railway bosses, sent some peoiledo«o 
to Amritsar to convey Didshhsi \a>ro) to 
Dahore by an ordinary lical tram and 
refused to apply for any permits or passes 
lor the railway station plsifirm The 
conapqnenee was that when the tram coo« 
keying Dsdabhai aieamcd to there was a 
surKiog mass of humanity on the station 
platfi rm. and the sUM m slafF and the railway 
police wisely declitied to interfere Dsdabhai 
Naiynji receired an unforgettable welcome m 
Liliuie There was a dense cheenng crowd 


nould not stay away from tha Congre s ho 
conld not read ’ his speech or call on 
tbe President Didabhai Kaoriji asted mo to 
take him to the hoa»e of the Sardar and we 
drore tnere tognther Sir Dennis FitzuatricL 
was fjeateaant-Qirernor of Iho Pmijib at 
the time and he wasoaeoftao best Onerors 
the Punjab ever had Hume suggested that 
Dadahbai Vgornji should cill upm the 
Lieutenant Gorernor and a letter was sent 
off t» the Prirafe becretary In reply, 
Dadabhai Naornji was innted to dinner at 
Ouierament Il'iiee and tnere was no conrer* 
sation on politicsl subject*. There was some 
stir on the Cingras* platform when tho 
Maharaja of KapurthsU apprared as a riaitor 
and sat by the President Smoidranatb 
Banerj-i who was addressing fhi Congress 
paused for a momoot to call for three cneera 
for the Usharajs The story got abroid that 
Ibe Miltarajs who wag then a young man, 
bad called on the Chief Secretary to the 
Punjib G ifernment for permi'bioD to attend 
as a visit ir lie was tild that there was no 
ebj-ctiun but the Congress was scarcely a 
gathering fit for Pnneei Finaocially, this 
C ingress was pr ibably the most successful 
of all sessioDS After meeting all ezpecses 
00 a liberal scale psyiog the passage out and 
back of the Presidenr there was a balance 
left of over R< lOOOD and this formed the 
oucleos of Ihe fund out of which tbs 
Bradlaugb Hill was built. 


all a1 ng the route It became dark bv ihe 
time the »1 >w miving I mg criwd deb uched 
into dnaikah Bazir and it «a« a torchlight 
pr (yssi' n that p««s*>d through it AH the 
open wirdowg if the b uses near Lohan 
Dale were occupied by P»rsi and other 
Indian ladies wanrg handkertbiefs and 
thr.wing fl.wets aid hmquela Jnfo Ihn 
carnage of Dalabhai. who etood Dp and 
bowed and saluted with both hand* Tbe 


fiist word* tbit he rp ko to ran when wo 
shuok hands on arnral at the house where 
he was ti stay were. This crowns all I 

The ses ion ithtlf was an unparalleled 
SDcce's There was a Ihrealeoed roplnro 
When a Mahomedsn delegate per-uaded 
Dadahbai iVanji and Hume, without tho 
kuuwlrdgo of the subjects Committee to 
accept homo resolutions graofiig special 
ODcesi-ions to JI«horaedan«, bat peace was 
restured by the withdrawal of the resolntioas 
Mr Hume fumed and fretted lost his 
temper aod became ill Sardar Dyal Siogn 
bad ao attack of gout and thon„a no 


Logo £l31n s Duroib 

Official Diirbaia are held all over the 
country and 1 have been pre cot at several 
of them It 14 not mv intention to write much 
ab ut ihe'O functnns bull should like to 
recoid niy ^mp^e^«lolla of the Durbar held 
by Lord Hgm at Libiro in lS9f becauso of 
an alninst tr«gia incident which crei'el somo 
seu'alioo The Durhar was held in Niveniber 
lu a Urge teot cl >se t> the Chiit a Coll>-j.o 
to the east of Lahore L rd btgin 
made a public entry luto the city of Lih>ro 
with all the P’lUp and parapi ciualia of a 
victori us commander tnt'>riiig a vnnijuivliid 
city The roads were guarded by siviiggenng 
Gurkha and other truoos lo the nci^ngil 
procesMOn, besides the VireDy's H dyguard 
in lU imiiosiog scailet uoif rm and m uitcd 
troops there were some pieces of aitillery 
and sererat Indian Prioces brought up tbe 
rear At Iho Durbar there were priseot the 
Lientenant Governors of Ibe I’uijab, Lord 
llams, Iho well known craketcr Ooveroor of 
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Bombay, Sir Charles Crosthwaite, Lieatenant- 
Oovcrnor of the United Provinces and the 
members of the Viceroy’s Executive Coancil 
prominent imonR whom wore Sir James 
Wcalland, with his big head and Sir Anthony 
■Macdonnell who afterwards became Lord 
Macdonnell Lord Elgin with his short, stout 
figure and homely features did not look 
like a very august personage at all The 
Princes were headed by Maharaja Pratap 
Singh of Kashmir, who looked very un 
comfortable and scarcely martial in a 
Colonels uniform with his five feet and very 
few odd inches of height and the familiar 
huge white turban on his head There were 
the Maharaja of Patiala (the father of the 
present Prince) the Nawab of Bahawalpur 
the Raja of Jhind, Kaja Uira Singh of Nabha 
Uho father of the deposed Maharaja) the 
Raja of Kjpurthala (tbese there wore made 
iiaharajas later on) and several others The 
incident I have mentioned took place while 


the Raja o^ Findkot was returning to ins 
seat after presenting the customary naxar 
to tlie Viceroy, The Kaja was a feeble, 
decrepit old min almost bent double by age 
and illnesa To reach the viceregal dais there 
was a «IopiQg plank covered with red cloth 
After the presentation of naxa} every one had 
to back three steps with his face to the Viceroy 
and then walk back to his seat As the Raja 
1 backing from the presence he 

stumbled and would have fallen heavily but 
for the presence of mind of one of the 
secretaries who was standing below the 
platform and who caught the Raja before he 
fell and conducted him to his seat It was 
cruel and ^andalous to have compelled this 
to attend the Durbar His presence 
*>^^6 been easily excused on the ground 
of ul health and physical unfitness without 
auy loss of prestige to the Government and 
ccrtoinlv without any suspicion of disrespect 
to the Viceroy 


EDUCATION IN JAPAN 

15v D C GUm 


both in spirit and from th^ educatmu 

mmm 

.rc'tSl ‘bK '•location ol th„ 
buroiMS an.I* . on the education of 

of hraace, kmtnca, hoRland and Germany. 


And from all these Western systems good 
points have been adopted Even at present 
rosearches and studies are being constantly and 
zealously made into the educational ■systems 
and teaching methods of Western countries and 
It anything that may benefit our schools is 
lound educational authorities hasten to 
within half a century 
education lu Japan has made great progres 
to tuo vinous brandies of scicoco, 
education has made tho greatest progress, 
'"“'^b noticed on 
ESs of Mndy""'' "bo^y thao other 

■\\o\DUFXi. PiocaLss 

What IS the reason that education m 

isS“ha""'? only tulf rconforV 

lh» , 2 ''ondertnl prosiesj 5 

*bo t»ct 'lha't''’th’’’ ■■ ‘“01"' • bo'O mentioned 
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Art In Japan 


Ti e appearance of the prefe tural Qallerv of 
T kvo near the Iniperal iluseim Dyeno Park 
jpcoed oa May 1 t hj way of commemorating 
he I fe of Shototu Taiahi (G^l 669 AD) one of 
ear fotoders of Japanese fine aits la one of the 



'^e*i Doji fj Kikuchi Ke (.etwi 
do I Academic dcs Beaux arts 



creafest events to be recorded m the sixty years 
ann^ of modern Japanese fine arts. 

1 wo exhibitions were simnltaneo ish held rea 
IwUvely bj the Japan \rt Society and the Society 
world* Second Section both leaders in the art 

^*^0, Takcuchi is an , unrivalled master of 
the fcolo school and one of the veteran members 
of the Imperial Veademy of Art uemoers 

In recent jean however he has boon vor^ 
^ivo in the cniiLnca of jrounKcr painters The 
. bouthem Cl ina at Im wnll Ao^ 

do^ of Art annual exhiUion "l ienth L^iS. 
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interesting things— for instance, daily changes m 
the tree’s diameter. In fact with most trees, 
there occurs every day. independently of tbeir 
growth, a swelling and shrinking. The ascent of 
the sap in the vessels of the wood, produced by 
the tianspiraticn of the leaves is so powerful t^t 
the tranks of most frees contract between moming 
and evening and then begin to swell again until 
‘ illy morning when they regain their normal size 


'■ " :k'\ k 





old dothes internally as well as externally. Just 
look at the young women in the street; most of 
them are accom^nied bv "boys,” a thing rarely 
seen a decade ago. The only pairs seen in the 
street then were old couples, who wanted each 
other’s assistance in venturing in the busy traffic 
or brothers and sisters who were accompanied by 
their parents. At that time the Japanese boys and 
girls felt a kind of envy and even jealousy at the 
sight oi Western couples who were seen walkiug 
in the streets. 

Looking at the attire of the women of the new 
age one cannot fail to perceive something "saucy" 
about it Their gait sets them off distinctly from 
the softer sex of old Japan. Their feet wiffi Jelt 
sort on gently touch the ground from the tiptoe. 
Their short legs, which are counted, among their 
drawbacks are skilfully camouflaged by Japanese 
clothes, or they arc attired _m smart western 
garments, with opera bags in hand, and their 
high-hecled shoes click on the hard pavement with 
a sound quite different from that of geta. 




A STORY NINE YEARS LONG 
This pine has been writing its record, as 
seen here, since 1018. 

1-1,. jO to 1-2W of the treo 8 diameter ; they are 
inverse to the changes due to temperature, for the 
tree contracU when it is warm, by losing its 
moisturj^ and dilates when It is cold and wet, 
Mr. M< Dougal has Rfudied especially the California 
red p'no _ and the Montcrev pine. A dendrograph 
uis been m place since 191S on one of these latter 
and msenbes xtgularly its cur%’e of growth.” 

—La Xiilun (Paris) 



. It was alKjut 1010 that the new women’s cm'in- 
movement began. It was at that Time 
that business girls began to appc.ir but their 
nuinW was quite iDsignificant. In 10>3 iht, er-lt 
r^uthciuako wrought disastrous havoc in ind nrl? 

the aly of Tokyo. The women. liat^pgiSrvmd 
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ecOQOQiic conditions and to collaborate with 
the coDsnlar sernce in every trade centre of 
the world 

There are forty two foreign offices distri 
buted all over the world and this foreign 
field force is in the closest tonch with Uie 
Washington Bureau by letter cable and 
radio 

Dr Klein s position is that inspite of the 
War (here has been a growth of world 
<1 ’a.s'ad il'is sa.'SS — 

On the averaae m 19'’! 00 enauinea came to 
Bureau da ly how the daily average la 9000 
'^uev are ostlv from small niaoufactarers Farm 
--^operatives as well as manutactarers are show 
IE" increased interest in fore gn trade W e have 
n ect in'! lines absut everything from prunes 
tc ras= tac'vS and from pencils to automobiles 
Dr Klc n etates Oat of the confl cts and un 
certa nties doe to the war has cotae a great world 
cmtnble or business In the situation that obtains 
todav nations seeking trade cannot go along 


according to old precedents Since 
has beea a revolution m trade methods lo 
of service our representatives must understanu 
the new conditions that have grown up since 
the war mast know the changes m buying power 
must be familiar with new currencies "with ne^ 
regulations affecting commerce with new lanBs 
and the like The number of bankruptcies that 
followed m the wake of the war was appalling 
The effect of these must be borne in mmd m tnew 
lelahoos to credit 

Do we realise all this in India? One is 
wok Out DOta'tnfele^a\ 

slUl wedded to old world methods oar 
Govemmeut is supine probably deliberately 
mdtSerent 

We may not blame the Government, but 
will our commercial community realise that 
if we wait and sleep tiUSwata) comes — when 
it comes we shall find ourselves displaced 
from everywhere 


POPULAR PEACE' MOVEMENTS OF THE WORLD 
A BRIEF SURVEY 

Br SMISA C GBHA 
Secretary Sanii Sangha Dari] anga 


M en are sick of war and strife. Altbough 
there are Governments still that wage 
war on a slight pretest the people id 
general in almost all countries desue to avoid 
all sorts of war for they know that war 
does them harm in any case either m victory 
or in defeat And even the Governments of 
most connlries seem to have senously taken 
m hand the question of how to amicably 
settle international disputes at the least 
possible cost, 1 e without loss ol men and 
materials to any large extent And hence 
the attempt at an establishment in Europe of 
a body of international representative® known 
as the League of hiabons with its beadquar 
ters at Genera. It has its defects, no doubt 
but it is a new move or method with pros 
pects of improvement 

It is a good sign of tlio times that we hear 
of some sort of peace societies being formed 
m almost every country nowadays. They are 
peoples socicUesnot govetumenU The Non 


CO operators in our country as inspired by 
Mabatma Gandhi are one such popular body 
formed on a huge scale And although they 
have political aim» too their politics so fa^ 
as orthodox non co operators acknowledging 
the satiiiLa (popularly known today as 
Gaodhian) principles and acting upon them^ — 
are concerned is not restricted to any form 
of narrow nationalism Besides thishuge body 
of non CO operators t’ ere are also smaller 
peace groups and religious bodies in the 
country that seek to promote human fellow 
feeling by their endeavours in the field of 
thought in the main and that of action 
as well, where possible But no definite 
statistic® are as yet available 

Ifiere is not a single country in the 
world today that has not within its boundary 
at least one group of per®ons striving for 
universal peace If wo go a little back to 
nod how tbo desire for human fellow feeling 
and consequent universal peace and brother 
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sympathy -with other couotnes m place o! 
tho narrow patriotism which too often 
prevails When occasion arises one or another 
organisation aUo approaches the Government 
d3 for e\ample just now a petition is being 
piesonted to the British Government by 
the British Section of the War Resistance 
I t rn^fionl n favour of disarmament, 
sucr^p ttd by the efforts being made by 
clip upague of Isations in that direction 

1 League of Nations Unions in various 
cui tfie aro another organisation that calls 
f r n tice They are quite independent of 
tl League and in that sense may be called 
n pular organisations These Unions have 
boon formed mthm tho last five or six years 
Tho tuembersl ip of the British League of 
Nations Union on May 22 1925 is at a 6gare 
as big as 16i272 while in the first year 
(1919 it was only 3S41 This is taVen 
from that Unions monthly journal called 
“Upadwiy (Tune I92p) Tho purpo e of 
these Unions is to spread as widely a* 
pObSi'-ln tho knrwledge of what the Eycagoe 
of Nations IS doing which of coarse 
rresDpposes the study by the members of 
tho Unions of the aims and work of the 
I^a''ae There is a considerable amonot 
of literature already issued by the British 
League of Nations Umon, besides its monthly 
organ 

In roncluding this brief survey of the 
Peace 'MoveraenU of the present day world 
it will not be out of place to record in short 
the general aim of Pacifism Generally 
speaking there aio two objects that are kept 
in view by all pacifists One is remote and 
the other is comparatively immediate The 
renioto object is to remove the ultimate causes 
of war which is tho same a> removing 
tho causes of discard and stnfo. This they 
know fall well cannot bo done quickly, for 
it depends on the growth and evolution of 
humanity and a chani,o of heart from self 
seeking and «elf centrcdocss to love and 
altruism to tho recognition of the importance 
of tho wholo as above tho individual and 
t f tho brotherhood and solidarity of humanity 


For the bringing about of this result, thought 
IS the strongest force combined with the 
effort to purify our own hearts aud lives 
from sef'isfinesS Every laiitviiiuaf who 
tries his best to think love and live love is- 
helping to bring nearer the day when love- 
will rule the world and war will become 
impossible, nay unthinkable. This is tho- 
true inner way of working for peace, and oP 
course with this must be combined individual 
self purification the effort to inspire others 
with the same ideal and especially to 
impress it on the mmds of tho young 

But the establishment of this perfeeb 
peace is not the same thing as the mere 
ending of war, though this latter is of course 
included in iL This lesser end can be 
achieved even while the causes of stnfe- 
and discord still persist Individuals used to 
try to Settle their quarrels by fighting them 
out, but they found by experience that it 
was a ruinous method, and did not really 
settle them so nowadays though they stilL 
quarrel they resort to the courts and 
arbitration and more often than not disputes' 
are really settled Nations are beginnmg- 
to do the same and it viU become a universal 
custom wheu a sufficient number of people 
ID all countries of the world are convinced 
of the futility of war, oven apart from tho 
question of its rightness or wrougneaS The 
effort to bnng this about is perhaps the most 
important side of the woik of the Pacifists^ 
just because success will be attained more 
quickly 

There are thr o principal ways m which 
this Work cau be done — (1) the cdncation 
of public opinion by means of various 
kinds of propaganda (2) the attempt at 
vanoua kinds of social reforms to remove 
the ccQnomio disabilities which are at tho 
back of most modern warfare and (3) t!iw 
effort, by wlutevor means may present 
themselves to lead the governments and 
peoples of the world to recognise the advan- 
tagcii of arbitration over warfare, and 
also tUo altloJ security that should result, 
from disarmanjoct 
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oiuseIve«, haMng by onr educational policy 
called into esisteuce a cla'S of Indian intel- 
lectuals cannot complain if we find that the 
intelligentsia thus created are dissatisfied 
with British control and anxious to do the 
goieruing tbeniselres This is interesting^^ 
we now learn that the ‘ impatient pohbcians” 
ufi the intelligentsia ’ He admits that this 
jspiralioD is natural but he goes ou f® odd 
tL t that does not make it practicable now, 
uc" indeed m any near future” But why 
not •' He seems to imply that the inteliigent- 
' a are a mushroom growth, a bandfnl of 
jgititors misled by western theories of 
freedom Indeed, one would imagine from 
Sir Reginald s articles that there was no 
education in India before the British Ra; 
^ wonder if Sir Reginald Craddock has ever 
read the evidence of Sir Thomas ilunro 
given before a Committee of the House of 
Commons in the year 1813 Ul4 years ago), 
in wh.oh he said, from his espenence >o 
India 


if ,1 good STstem of agnculttire uonvalled 
manulaetunns skill capacity to produce whatever 
can contrii ute to either coavemcoce or luxury, 
* hools establiihed »w eicrh ullage for feachtng. 

a hug unting anianthmche the general practice 
of hospitality and ciianty acnomrst each other aod 
atove oil a treatment of the female sex full of 
cosnaence respect and delicacy, are amoog the 
vi(.D8 V htch denote a civilised people then the 
llmdus ate not inferior to the natioos of Europe” 
And he added that 

“If'civilwalion is to become an article of trade 
between the t^o countries I am convinced that 
tJua country (England) will gam by the import 


bir Reginald tells us that, above all the 
waxriug races and jarring creeds nf India, 
the consolidating inttaence of the Pax 
Britannica and the Pngliib language were 
superimposed These English speaking Indians 
ho goes on to point out, number less than 
ODO per cent of the population He adds 
further that, out of these, the fraction that 
has any gra<5p of or sympathy with the 
principles of democracy is lubnitesimal (One 
h^as not noticed specially in the past, that the 
Craddocks, 0 Dwyers and bydenhams are 
outstanding examples as apostles of demo- 
cracy I And then he points out that few 
ptopla in England realise that the section to 
Wfioni tho Bntish Government has been 
omniittiog part of its authority is not one 
ich would command tho obedience of this 
‘‘ugo population of India, were British 

control to bo withdrawn British control. 


m his view, has decreed that the Indiau 
pea shall start governing the Indiau 
sword, and he gives it as his opinion 
that, if wo depait, that sword will reassert 
itself and the pen will revert to its own 
groove He warns the British electors that 
the more we surrender, the more intense will 
be the quarrels amongst Indians over the 
spoils 

It IS rather interesting to find that Sir 
Reginald Craddock agrees with so many 
other die-hards m describing Dyarchy as a 
‘hybnd sy&tem" that caunot continue. HiS 
remedy would be a single Cabinet presided 
over by a Governor with its personnel half 
British and half luduu The object to be 
aimed at, he thinks, is not responsible 
Government but a representative form of 
Government in which, as under the Morley- 
Jlinto Reform®, the members represent “not 
numbers but dasses of interests” In other 
words, as Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru points out, 
what Sir Reginald Craddock advi«e3 is an 
irresponsible Executive, partly British and 
partly Indian, and a powerless Legislature no 
better than a debating society Sir Tej Baha* 
dur Sapru goes on to point out that Sir 
Reginald’s views and sentiments, as expressed 
ID his articles, are entirely contrary to his 
admission that the “goal before India of be- 
coming a self governing dominion of the 
Empire cannot be abandoned” 

It IS nut surprising that, to counterbalance 
the views of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the 
Kotberraere Press broadcasts at the same 
tune tne views of such fnends of India as 
Lord Sydendam, Sir Michael 0 Dwyer and 
Sir Frank Pophim Young, formerly Commis- 
sioneL of the Rawal-Pindi Division 

Sir Frank Young endorses Sir Reginald 
Craddocks opinion that the endorance of 
Uie British cement” will be welcome to the 
vast majority of the Indian people Lord 
Sydeobam “agrees absolutely” with the views 
of Sir Reginald Craddock, but dissents from 
the view that the Indian Legislative Assembly 
can be described as a ‘ dignified” body. Ho 
also is a strong believer m {he ‘British 
cement” idea and its endurance, ho think®. 
IS not only welcome to the vast majority of 
Indians in British India but also to the 
Princes and Chiefs whose rights and powers 
enjoyed under the British Crown are now 
menaced by partly denationalised Indian 
politicians” ’ 

Sir 3Iich.».l O'Dwyer expresses his view 
that It was quite quixotic to expect that 
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of the we tern world lay far le'is m tho fact 
t‘’at a D» w fa Ih liad becomo prevalent thao 
ID the fact that a uew fundamental p yc*io 
logical attitude replaced tint of tho aacteots 
W hcreas the ancients were self contained 
the Christuus felt themselves rationally 
sat tied only when devoted to a higher being 
vhich e:cistid cat ide tlumselves Whereas 
he ancients spi ear before all tbing<i to be 
d ter Diced by the intellect with the Chris 
t ai s the eropha is was placed upon the 
SOL Conformably herewith a new hier 
arch of values a suined control 

li the Renais ance and HeforraatiOD 
jpii d nay at bottom oven among the great 
th nkers of H t late Gothic age a new 
metamorphosis began in the psychical 
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organis « of the w storri world Ihe accent ol 
s't.uihciac'' gravitated from the soul bad 
^ tbo 1 tellect a new masculine phase o! 
mstory davued m Lirope Uut as tb( 
°° "^5 a gradual one only few leopli 
TV, V * of the neaning of the change 
® ^ at tho turn of this century 

something similar it was as though slowl; 


healing water had reached the last degree 
before boiling point aid was ab)ut to change 
lU firm and bec»me steam Ail at once the 
previous condition appeared out of date 
Hfice the destructive forces of the svul 
became doiuinaut The result* visible far 
and vide were tho Great War and the world 
rev lutiou — not cotjured up by maladroit 
statesmen aud not in tbenselves uuaverted 
events but luppeuiogs of cosmic, fatal 
significauce 

Since those events people have been 
trying o get tho world into order again by 
approaching the ta k fnm outside This 
cannot be done because the outward chaos 
IS merely a phenomenon pr duced by a 
crisis in the mind of Immi iity As I have shown 
in my works SLhopferKche Erkenotnis ’ and 
Die neuentsteliende Welt the crus of the 
problen lies in tho fact that the accent of 
sigoificaiico has passed from tho untran-'fer 
able to tbe tren'<ferable in tlie soul of man 
so tilt all solutions hitherto valid have 
pbysiol gic lly lu t tho r validity Huooe 
a readjustment of ill guestions all problems 
and all solutions bas become requisite If 
the present chaos is to blossom into a aew 
civilizitioo this readjustment mast bo 
principally just as radical as that which took 
place when the Chn'>tiaa era super eded tbe 
antique Nuibing but such a leadjubtmeot 
can save humanity from continuallj lacerating 
Itself 

We now come to a definition of the 
purp se of the “'cbool of Wisdom Here 
we are concerned only in the very last 
place with the tinj actuilly existing 
intellectual centre at Darmstadt. It is in the 
first degiee a question of the symbol and the 
radiator of jist this new adp tiaent of an ad 
jQStment vhtch evpre sed lu the terminology of 
the Chrstnn myth is adipled to the ago of 
the H ly Ghost in coutradislir ctioa to the 
Son The Set cl of Wi dum d os not teacb 
or ai It at teaclinp anytling nev in content 
sceotifically uuderst ood it doe* something 
mcoinpaidtively more important inasmuch as 
it gives to the problems of life a new form 
alapted to the pre eut age As regards the 
fundamental problem'! it cion's so by mtios 
of U e great congre ses at Darmstadt. It 
d5ts«50 0 nu small cale in every publicaton 
lo every lecture nay in every sludental 
conversation And that it really does thereby 
irovide something of which humanity is in 
need seems to me to be proved by tho fact 
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tJiit it imparts its injpnl®® everywhere lO 
jqnal measure and with eqoal lorce 

In Spam, in France, and Italy, and more 
THSDlly, in Hnogary, Hnmania and Turkey, 
its doctrine found quite as full recognition as 
dene mi Gwaviny i^nd so I 
tops, it will be la the United States, where 
I eiped to stay from January to May in 


1928. A readjustment of life is. m critical 
times the one thing needtal everywhere , 
for readjustment means rejuvenation and, 
hence, new possibilities of life. Conseqaeutly, 
I have entitled my recently published third 
maia work “Wiedergebnrt” (Rebirth) From 
time to time, humanity mast be reborn of 
the spirit, that it may continue to live 


PROF. HEWRICH LUDERS OF THE BERLIN UNIVEBSIPY 


Bt DURGAPRASANNA RaTCHaUDHDRI 


P ROF Dr Hemnch Luders has been 
appointed a Reader bv the University 
of Calcutta and invited to deliver a 
course of lectures on ancient Indian history 
and enltnre He is expected here by the 
ead of November and will stay in Calcutta 
for about eix weeks. It may theretove to 
“r»tt some of the readers of the JPocfen* 
iieiteio to know just a little abont this great 
scholar who will soon be with ns 

Prof Lnders probably the most distio 
tnished German Sanskriti't of onr day. was 
born in the Gernaj town of Labeck on the 
oilMc Sea on the 25th of Jane. 1809 Ho 
^ent to the Grammar School of his native 
wwa and afUtwards studied at the Ooiverai 
hes of Goettingen and Ifamch. At Goettingen 
be - .. 


Was a pnpil of Keilhora lo the year 


lS9t, he took tbe degree of Doctor of Pbilo- 
Mohy and from 189o to 1898 he was the 
Keeper and Librarian of the Indian losti* 
rale at Oxford. In 1893 be became a 
cnvat-dozent at Goettingen, that is to say, 
scqnired the right of giving acaderoic lectnres 
an unsaUnpd prafeisor la 1903 he was 
ippointed Profuior adjunt of Sanskrit and 
^iirfrarartTe pfiifoiogy of fodb-Gensanic 

Ungoages to the University of Rostock, where 
Professor two years later 
tlaOol In i903 hg translerred to tbe 

vDiTersity of Kiel and the very next year 
p® oalUd to Berlin »s the snccessor oI 
ichard Pischel, who had died in Madras in 
Un taas week 1903 dnnng h s Indian tonr 
rrot Luders is a Member and tbe 
jernianeDt Secretary of the Prussian Aca- 
1. j Sciences in Berlin (Prenssische 
•icaaemic det Wisseaschaftea), and CoTre»> 
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ponding Member of the Royal Society of 
of Sciences at Goettingen His first important 
research work was the prize e»say, entitled 
the Tyasa Siksa, specially with reference to 
its beaiwg npoa Taittinya Pcati akhva, wSvch 
was accepted by the Philosophical Fsualty of 
the University of Goettingen in lS9o Thea 
appeared in 1901 Ueber die Qrantbarezenston 
des Mahabharata, 1907 das WuerfeUpiel tm 
^teo lodteo (i e, tbe game at dice in ancient 
India), ID 1911 Fragments of Budlbut 
Dramas (Turlan finds) and in 1935 Fragments 
of the Kilpaoamanditika of Hnmaralala 
(Torfao finds) Prof Lasers is Co editor of 
the Qrandnss der Indo anscben Pnilologie 
ood AUertamskuade Very important ^so 
are bis epigrapbical pnblications which are 
to be fonnd partly in the fonrth and the 
sncceeding volumes of the Epigraphia Indies 
and partly in tbe reports of the proceedings 
of the Prussian Academy of Sciences During 
tbe years 1913 14 Prof Lnders examined 
the Asoka edicts with great minateaess and 
penetration and obtained very Useful results 
He has also made important contributions to 
the study of ancient Iniian literatnre The 
reports of the proceedings of the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences also contain two articles 
by ProL Lnders on the Chhandogya Upanisad 
And we expect that his great work on 
Tamna, treating of the Vedic mythology will 
come out shorUy 

In 1898-99 he translated Max Muller’s 
ContnbatioQS to the Science of Mythology 
from English into German 

Prof. Luders is a past master in the 
lolerpretation of difficnlt Sanskrit texts 
Scholars have recognised even before him 
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that the language of the important Buddhist 
writings was originally neither Pali nor 
Sanskrit but a certain Magadhi dialect But 
Proi Luders was probably the first to male 
a practical application of this theory by 
employing Magadhi forms in order to clear 
the texts of many a difficult passage m 
Buddhist writings of old 

Prof Luders is also mainly responsible 
for the deciphering and utilization of the 
famous Turfan finds as regards their beanng 
upon Indology 

His wife Dr Else Luder's executes herself 
the difficult task of putting together the 
fragments — often very small — of the Brahmi 
MSS discovered m Central Asia. In 1921 she 
published in collaboration with her husband 


a translation of Buddhist tairy Tales of 
ancient India. In it the translation of tho 
Pall prose-texts was done by Mrs Luder« 
while the Gathas and the annotations were 
rendered by her bnsband In 1921 the Uni 
versity of Rostock conferred on Mrs. Luders 
the honorary degree of Doctor (Dr u c,i e. 
honons causa) in recognition of her services 
to the Cause of literature 

The writer of these lines had the privilege 
of sitting at the feet of Prof Luders for a 
couple of terms at the University of Berlin 
He had also the honour of partaking of his 
genial hospitality on more than one occasion 
m his home And it is a fact that Indian 
students lu Berlin always find mProf Luders 
a sure guide philosopher and friend. 


THE LEGALITY OF COMMUNAL DISTRIBUTION OF SERVIOES 

Bt ashoke chatterjee 


‘^Britain s Solemn Pledges’ 

S anctimonious nnscmpoiousaesa is the 

dominant feature of imperialist psychology 
Whether it has always been so is not 
definitely known to us but we have a 
suspicion that it has been there since the 
first emperor committed his first crime in the 
name of religion and civilisatioD That 
being so it is no doubt futile to demonstrate 
the insincerity hypocrisy or inconsistency 
of imperialistic declaration's Tet we cannot 
say that it is entirely futile to show up lies 
for ate not there men ever ready to accept 
things at their face value ? Is it not; there 
fore our duty to repeat ourselves over and 
over again in order to disillusion the last of 
the ctednlous victims of impenalism ? 

No one knows it better than ourselves 
that British declarations and promises are 
mostly hollow insincerities put la jost to 
gam breatning time wnen adverse 
circumstances press heavily on Britishers— 
empty woids flung about to divert the 
attention of people, while they refresh their 
weary muscles prior to continuing tbeir 
work of eiploitation anew Knowing this 
as we do it is necessary that we repeatedly 
told ourselves how far we conld trust the 


Bnhsb so that we might not be taken m 
too often If we cannot force them to be 
sincere m tbeir words and dealings by our 
denuDCiatiODS we can at least thereby 
uodermine to some extent their ability to 
do further mischief with the help of sweet 
words. 

As ID other field't so also in the field of 
communal distribution of public services, the 
British rulers of India have shown a 
pbeuomeiial lack of consistency and honest 
adherence to their own solemn pledges It 
was the late Dadabbai Naoroji who first put 
Britain s Solemn Pledges within inverted 
commas in the Introduct on to his memorable 
book Poierty atid Un British Rule in India 
He did so in a difierent connection altogether 
bat we can here use bis selections to explain 
and support out contention which is that 
«n distributing public services on a co imunal 
basts the Ooiernvient of India are violating 
the Act of Parlia lent of 1833 (Zntfml the 
Queen s Proclamation of 1858 Lord Lyiion s 
declaration of Jan 11877 and various other 
Proela nations and Pledges Let us quote 
here the hues selected by the Grand Old Man 
from Britain s Solemn Pledges and consider 
how far they justify or condemn the present 
policy of the Government 
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Acto[ Parhameat. 1833 (ladia) — 

Native of the said temtones, nor anv 
^11 His Majesty resident 

i/S reaaon on/y of hts rth^on. plant 

^ “2? disabled!^ 

r& c2mSf • " employment under 

(, ® duties were transferred 

Ifie Crown m 1858) 

The Queen's Proclamation of 18o8 — 

Natives of 

i“-r wh^di bf^* n?^ *“P® obligations of 

‘h»9ebhwtoi^„Vi,» other subjects and 

'eshiU favfhoJn blessing of Almighty God 

•^dit iW,“,^ “nsciMtioQsIy fulftr “ 


'Aad a: “nscjentioosly fulfil 

ar so far as may b& 


XmS ^ « 

the dohsi^f “ offices in our semc^ 

Iheir “ay be oualffi^^ 


> Onalified by 
Asctarce. **" tnlrynfy duly to 


Pro^dence internal 
to stimniifo It 13 car .earnest 


»'ll iMoir s^olS 
«®p“pty aad u t^r 

And may the God of 
eahH Ua itreaath^ ft* **^ those ta authonty 

'■'“>• ifWl'SlrS.fSr'’ •«'"le>eo«rSbS 


ID the above quotations to which we want 
to draw the special attention of the reader 
rtom the above we find that to the Govorn- 
tneutot India race, relision, caste, creed, 
place of birth or descent should have no 
impotlanee at all in the selection of public 
Mivants and in the distnbnlion of aduiinis- 
tralivo power Regarding the latter it may 
he pointed out here that the spirit in which 
allocatinn of franchise has been effecM 
under the Government of India Act of 1919 
la enbrely opposed to the aboro-quoted 
t»lemn PMgea ’ It „ capacity, edajatmn 
lale^ity and sneh like individnal and S 
qnal.fications that shonld have given a man 
his vole in India, not his rlligion? S 
or racial ancestry, as we find if ar-f,, ii 
the present system However, Lhmsm' S 
Urn Government of India Act of imo ' 

Xe,“‘aJ^“w-> 


V* uur people 

SsjophoaHy Ona r on the 

?®P«SS, Isf Sanl“ Of 

A«eaiblage ‘be Delhi 


Tv?*, ‘^aiaistnii!?,, “fWi/y for the laxL 


- ,“?“Sh fellow. 

iSfs:h:t#pws 
“"srsH? f 

rari" 

•=fa«'’hiiet‘.ss^"*’'’ mv^''j,d at! 


“■>■3.?’”'“ ' JnbUM add™ 

of thn “ ^'^'^ress of Con- 


fi'*Won of"'' Address ol'CoiT-' 

^•Kntioo “ "■• B"“bay UnLS 


et aiifeSf a^ptfntt S“Sn'“‘ 

coiwDooal principle merely as^t^tl“® 
measure and not as £ declared “^'1“'^ 
let ns point out that tf *» fA 
■policy of Ote GoiernmfS n/^ 
distribute ike All-Indut ind {th£'f^e^ 
on communal basts Let ^ jeriices 
following document for a while ~ 

NoS?f7&l“raaTh”e%ft 

“&ir^3iiiTicSb£& i»2b 
(a^cal Estabbshment ) ““ Secretariat offices 

Si ioK-ifrfg "■» ?5“m"’jmrfSi;^'S 

S'" pJfcoW »■? >h" 

SSonfSJsHX “i »“Sd“^| 


Todia M ^“ppnoa of the 
^ lit^ coatTnue to g; “^^^aya 

and passage. 


”iK'sSiS5'‘'"¥*"“ 5°S"?iS *“™' 

its clerical stalWroi? t,„^'?“'mal 
'«’hethe?M^® !S 

“* »■ CTery thid itSS Sch 
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or not such vacancy should having regard to the 
comnuinal composition of the clerical staff of the 
office go to a member of a minority community 
If the decision is m the affirmative candidate pi 
such a commuoitj if available and adequately 
qualified should be appointed to the vacancy, the 
cfaims of the \anous minonfy communities avail- 
able for service being borne in mmd. If tho 
decision IS m the negative the %acancy should go 
to the candidate with the best claim to it, bavioff 
regard to all the circumstances of the case, and 
not necessarily to a member of the non minority 
community Such recruitment should of course 
be made through the preacribed channel wbero 
such has been laid down 

4 These orders refer to fresh recruitment only 
and not to Departmental promotions, which will 
continue to be regulated by mcnL 

5 It la requested that a copy of these orders 
may be communicated to attached and subordinate 
offices /or information and guidance 

We have authoritati e information from 
the Home Department, Government of India, 
that somev-Jiat similar instructions Iiatc been 
Issued in i egard to the AU-Indta and 
Qentral Services genaally 

Let us next consider the following 
extract irom the LegjsJative Assembly 
^Dnates — * 


No 244 

Lcgishltte Assembly L D i£ iVo 2040 

_ Aostrered on the 24tb August, 19^7 
(Reply b? the Hon ble Mr J Crerar to Mr 
Anwa^ulAzIm8 question regarding the orders 
for appoinimeat of members of miaonty communi- 
ties in the Servi es) 

General jnstrucfioao on the sahject have heen 
issued by the Borne Department The principles 
laid down are applirat Id to the OoverumeDt of 
India a a whole, and Departrnenta do not oidiuanh 
issue independent ordere on the snh]tct, but confine 
themselves to bringing the general orders where 
necessary, to the notice of subordinate authonues 
1 l,Dow of no case m which the orders have 
proved ineffectual 


Now the above clearly show that the 
Government of India do not now a days 
appoint people solely according to individual 
luent. but they are influenced largely by 
consideration of a man’s religion or ( ja the 
epe of Anglo Indians) birth Ibis is do 
place to disenss the question whether or 
not this policy has been dictated by a 
Qe«ire to bring disruption into the erowipg 
nationalism of a united India, which is a 
menace to the British autocrats of India 
we shall here judge only whether the Bntish 
doing right to do what they ara 


Indian state system How then can we 
accommodate tho present policy of tho 
Government with these solemn pledges ’ 

Tho Governmeats existing policy is that 
of all public services, some should bo 
reserved for one community, soma for 
another and so ou , so that if after the 
quota assigned to one community has been 
tilled up a highly qualified member of tnat 
coramumty applies for a job, ho will not 
get it and it will go to a less qualified man 
of some other community whoso claim on 
services still remains unexhausted What, 
may wo ask, disaoles the more qualified 
man and deprives him of his job? Evidently 
his religion or descent Does this not go 
agaiost the Act of 1S33 and the Queen’s 
Proclamation ** We believe it does 

The minority communities, who support 
the communal policy of the Government, 
do so, not on account of their minority m 
numbers, but because they are minors in 
education, ability, and general traimog. 
They look for a temporary advantage 
through political agitation (which is welcome 
to the British authorities), whereas the 
proper thing for them to do should have 
been organised elTort at removing their 
own individual deficiencies Just as a 
member of a minority community cannot 
become a good writer, an able scientist or 
a powerful athlete by pleading bis religion 
or birth, similarly also he can not become 
an able officer in any department of Govern- 
ment through his profnnnd faith in the 
Vedas the Koran or tbe Bible , or through bis 
having Portuguese, French, Dutch English or 
Bednuid blood in bis veins This communal 
criterion of excellence is one of tbe worst 
examples of tbe atavistic plunge back that 
“statesmanship" occasionally forces ‘ states 
men" to indulge in in tbe hope of achieving 
some Selfish pnrpuse In the present instance 
tbe Government of India are supplying a 
a bone of contention, m tho shape of this 
non-reltgtous commnnalism, in order to 
sabstitntB a religions bone of contention, 
which was fast disappearing towards tbe 
beginning of the centnry under the pressure 
of a rapidly growing nationalism in India. 
The result is that, at least temporarily, tho 
one bone is creating a Jot of trouble and 
tho other is also recovering its solidity 
But we aro again digressing 

Our object in writing this article is to show 
thitthecommiinnl pnnapletn the dutnbutwn 
of jobs as adopted by the Qoiernmeni of 
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ICOMUENT AXD CRITICISM 


Ma IS ILLEGAL and efforts shonld be 
Bide fo fight it legally and constitutionally 
IVhetber or not the British are uaing this 
pnoeiple as a fruitfol means of providing 
tte people of India with too much occapation 
to find time to agitate against the Bntisb. 
the point is that they have no legal right 
to do so If they desire communal disunity 
in India they must be more clever to gain 


their objective They mast not thus openly 
go againt India’s ‘constitution” and Charter 
of Liberties,” the Solemn Pledges ’ of their 
own ancestors Will not some one, some 
one preferably who has lost a job or failed 
to get one inspite of possessing superior 
qaalificatioQS sue the Secretary of State as 
a Test Case ? 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


ITiutftlion ta tnlrndrd ^or the eorreelion of tnaeturaeiet errors of fael, clearly erroneous news, 
"vir»jir»*«nlalion*, tie, »n onjrinai conlnhultons, and edtionals publuhed in this Renew or m 
ui^ m/iftaing i< As tanotis opinions may reasonably be held on the same sufeecl. Hits seelton 


7 ^ ilodem Scneto , ) 

Proficiency of BsngiU Moslem Students 
in Mathematics 

ls»t issue, p. 49t, 7on write Mm 
ai * t^homeuQ woman student. 

u*" M. A in matheminci 
achievement is a recW (or 
.^5’ *® sfaleott aa waU as (or Bengali 
wemra enidents of all s-ots.” 

itii* H noi^rrvt Mr Abdns Sobhan Mahmnd 
'he first clasi in mii«d 
MQ]h2*"n*K*“ examioatioa and Mr 

clS^ L C S, stood firet m the first 

wsi la pare nuthemaUcsin the M A eaami^;^ 

A Rcasek. 

Recent Hindi Literature 

^la the f> ^er maa of the 2foJn-» Iteruw 
^’ements ^ has endeavour^ to wfate all the 
the Recent Ilml 
(publuhed la the Ausn.t mne of the 

iTsra Saks iTto t? cntKiue* as Mr. 

attv-la. It ^ in'ormatory 

mHw Datsid^tKr^wrf,!^ simoly to mform tte 
&U4rable Saditon ol *h9 

oat sar Urn the literature. I do 

atalSa of im v. «?»WatS 


S“K?i:S”;ss 


the c^est poets of the New Era", exoresaed 
'’j Boppres^ed indign*ti in bv assert 
we that the aged editor of the Prabaski and the 
^treip published my article Bimply 
becm^ be was very n*rrow»miQded Rreatle 
PMuliced Miiost the caa»e of the hngua ^Zl 
ofrolM.sed unreasonably jealous of the proyreBS 
.”.1? ®**“Ji‘* stalls If 

sffes.s.a.'Vi'S'i,'. ““ “»« 

OTr men ^ lettere realise for the°fiKMlm“^e 
Mr Misia find? fault 
with this sUtemeat of mioe Whit m i ‘ 

'"“I (SiZfhl 

»S' 

nlnmate end which the ereat^Miic?, i? 

OMHat an utter li^ todSk"wlSt^rf ®.‘“ "i®"’ 
the» coutr^ictory anrumeati 1 7^1 

le teidiQit njbiKv oit decHioa 
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really said or meant to say was that the solulton and Sumanas have been striving with unflig=i^ 
of these problems is not the uHimaU end which a vigoor and straining every nerve to fam supenon 
trae artist has m view and if a artist wants to ty over any other writer’ Why are toese^^^^^ 
solve any problem at all it is not the aphemeral novelists and master poets engaged in furious b 
problem of political and social tnflmgs but the ^ the same tme ridiculous literary cock fishto ’ it 
eternal problem of humanity of the sufTerings of this sUte of things is not disorder and chaos 
an individual tor personal, whatever you may like what m reality la it ’ 

to call It) human soul Art deals with the reality t/HANDiu Josoi 

of the personal life and not with the impersonal ^ 

theories of politics sociology and saence. Great 
poets have no doubt brought problems for their 
works from pohtical and so lal spheres But they 
have brought them simply to give wider scope to 
their plots so that they might be able to express 
the sufferings of an individual human soul more 
beautifully and more clearly They have always 
tned to show how the suffering human soul 
while conforming to every political and social 


Indians in Burma 

la the October issue an Indian m Burma has 
drawn the attention of Indian leaders and publicists 
to the problem of Indians in Banna and has earned 
the gratitude of the Indian community m Burma 


conventionality has teen stnvim? to blend the ,t appears that the wnter is one of those 

rhythm of ite every vibration vnth toe barmonious superficial cntica who cars little to take stock of 
music of the great Eternity On toe contrary in actoabties and whose carefully collected data are 
f remchand 8 novels the poliuMl and ^lal to bolster up dead programmes while trying 

problems are ^1 m alk Take away these problems an idea of the Indian position and suggest 

w**- j°* ^*^4 vi* * n me remedies for the community He has gone out 

establish faUs to the ground and the way to throw mud at the Congress workers 

car^ As if „£ Burma among whom one can easily recount 
these_ problems constituted toe basic factor m the goma of the most redoubtable champions of the 


evoiunon of the emotional energies of man Thus 
Mr Premebaod s notion of Ait is diamettcally 
opposed to that of the great artists of the world. 

llr Jlisraa statement that Tolstoi failed in 
literature and succeeded to politics is so radically 
false preposterous and ndiculous that I dare not 
speak anything in this connection Perhaps onr 
respected friend is not aware of the fact that in 
the west Tolstoi the preacher has fi^ed mto 
ipsigDmcaQce before the dazzling glory of Tolstoi 
the true and great artist- As regards the mis> 
representation of Gorki and Tagore Mr Misra on 
snccessfoliv pretends not to be aware of any such 
writers in the Hmdi world as have tned to present 
too art of these two master wnteis m a distorted 
form I erbaps he will be so honourable as not to 
deny that he is aware of the literary enUmsms of 
Mr Ragbupati Sahai and Mr Janardan Jha Both of 


Indian cause. He takes exception to their desire 
to form an Indo Burmese enisnie and even goes 
to the extent of ques^oumg the honesty of Congress 
leaders He says that 'toe separatist tendency 
IS growing apace among the intelligentsia 
certainly meaning the English educated Bormans, 
and I am m full agreement with him having had 
enough opportunities of mixing with them m the 
Uoiversity and outside But the intelligentsia, 
IS a very small percentage of the popnlation and 
their quarrel is with the 6 per cent. Indians 
following trade and Ibe professions it is a question 
of !oav(» and fishes of office and is similar to the 
cry of communal representation in tho services 
made by the Mohamedans m India. Moreover the 
General Council ot the Bunneae AaaociaUoo too 
Burmese Congress which claims the allegiance of 
greater percentage of the Burmese population 


S ttM SlcSf ol r.rt™ ™ rflS; BhSlliaisto m otdsi to fora a sUte. Bat Uiat 
bneht^t K^ms m tlia^va^ is no ground for eaymg that (1) the Borman is 

of too world * ‘ “ literature in malice and hatred to the Kala 

1 = .« <v„. » . . xr y, t Indians shall have to tale a fightinff 

As to tne iDiormalion of Mr Misra about toe altitude towanls the Burmans m fact, the latter 
advent ot a new era m toe Uinoi literature I am is an impossibility considenng too vast amount 
aipocrely watciul to him. But ail the same it s of insestment by Indians in Burma involved 

statement Burma and South Afnca present dissimilar 
^pectm. toat ^ of Mr ^^thili Satan Gnptaaud problems in many respects. The Burman and 
^ ^sp^ivo lodun bew close affinities of culture and tradition 

01 il/wrat Ul arati and /V»i/aprat^<L In my and it is because the Indian commg in the track 


vounis wntm ■■TT«4';r«V "t 9?^ tnidcs TCoplo in ccncxal m India, that ho offers 

of Mrlanr Tm^ n »^t grounds for lU feeling amongst tho Barmans Tho 

Wtf^i co^mrv^i But I am Indians liavu done much in bui ding up New 

Sot^SY ^ BiTOabuttosay asmany Indians who Sant to 

«hyu,.uu. “JnerSTfo 
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. 1 Ini 1. Thit 13 not the politic attitadc What omnion from the platform and through the prasS 
reiutrcd a, a? your contributor has suggested ana thus tnM valuutly to safeguard Indiaa 
niTTtr« nnito 4ho Tniiian Tvinnlatioo m interests workinB inunson wherever possible 

Iina Ifr S A Tuatiipa iq a OnrinTaja. 


a reoutred is, as your contributor has suggestea ana 

tooremsa and unite the Indian population in interests worsine launson wnerever possioie 
Biraa. and also to stretch out the hand of fellow with Barmans Mr S A S Tyabjee is a Coagress- 
to Barmans and say that we are trying to mm and hw success in the recent Anti Gaoja 
wms good sons of the soil not to take the role ag tabon is due to the co-operat on of the sous of 
of benevolent exploiters and talk of the Buddha the soiL Slay I suggest that those who know 
udtte consequent puru shp over Burma any little of the major ty both dumb and indifferent 
core, hut to become good citizens of Burma and peraonally except the phrase should cease bother 
birds of passage The Barman excluding ing about them and let earnest and noble Congre s 
"lalelligents a who exert little real intlnence men Ramkr shna Mission workers and others who 
® the people, does not hate work for ana amongst them work nnhampared 
tta ladian they are a hosp taUe people, and with at least no un called for and groundless 
Ufj would gladly make room for Indiana who viUification in a country where ardent workers 
aa Burmese, love the land of their adoption and have to bear the cross unaided and with little hope 
JM at Its people and put on a patronising of encouragement ? 

(which a fellow subject nation which has found Bootevdiia Natu Bamoiea 


w (which a fellow subjwt nation which has found 
^i^seat foothold on the favours of the conquenng 
race from across the seas has no right to nnt on) 
My more; That is what men like Rabindranath 
Lala Laipat Rai Mr C F Andrews and 
«i »m not mistalien yourself advised the Indians 
~iV°^,to do That is what ilr Andrews now 
«« the Indiana to do in South Africa also though 
reasons not alike 


The Teaching of Anthropology in the 
Calcutta UnmpBity 

In connection w^i the letter publ shed lo the 


* ivasons not alike 

Batma is a land where equality prevails as it , connwtion with the letter publ shed lo the 
^ nowhere else on earth Burmans cannot “St issue of the Modern Review "ill >oi allow 
how a nation boasting of its ancient £?-{? ng the 

cinlisaiioa can allow its labourers fining of. Antbropclogy la the Calcitta Caiver 
“Oh. ol the Ind an population) to . ,, 

S,; • * I? of " retch^ess when the intelligentsia v^irP Anati^n Chatterjee is p culiar m his 
SSSiiS* “ Burma adopt the European the students He does not allow 

plnmei for all publ c appearance and at 1**®“ ** han^e the instroments nor any of thn 
t'S about their national glories apocimens that are m the Seminar Ilany°one 

S Sh 8Sl S 

”*? iSl f • “ "'v 

take there. It is no good takin. the role these things are not generally sho-ro^m 
Wore It thi ..I?” * \ tollowedlaod and whereas quisStioas on the^ are^stoil^”? ^ u.®" 

fortunate and the examination Thus the sclents are not Jft '^1 
‘har labouring countrymea the even to learn what little tliev ran allowed 

a? f “”'1 IbXas-cTfc 

S o™ “• } t'to” til ■"« to"» is“ S m Ih, U •""‘“i ”p 

toS onVdSsixi' .g? hi" ssira fetelVJ"? ;"“»»• »f 

sPr ar& 

1 wno are m charge 
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ot tha pMcMcal cUs^es have not tlie foxiest 
notion as to ho*? to hvnile those instruments ana 
they have been preserved in the case with the 
order not to be taten out’ and are never shown to 


the students And we should not ba surprised if 
some students wera aotasUy p'u sad in the il A 
and JI So. examioitioas for not knowing how to 
use them 


PATH TO COMMUNAL PEACE 

Bt m dhar 


T he Simla unity conference met and dis 
solved as had been anticipated by many, after 
coming to the conclusion that as matters 
stand Hindus and Mahomedans cannot agree 
on questions of ‘cow tilling” and ‘music 
before mo'ques" To the credit of the con 
ference now stands the tragic fact that what 
was before the conference a mere difference 
ID the v'ews of individuals ba^ now become 
a i>Viafp beilvieen the two comroM 

Dities concerned— what was scattered and 
personal has now become collective, organized 
and "racial ” Knowing fully well that all the 
passions and prejudices centneg round the 
sacred cow and the sacred mo qceare political 
10 their origiQ and maoipulatioa, it was an 
impossible task the conference set before 
itself attempting to cure symptoms wuhoot 
tackling the malady fhere is, however no 
qncstion about the good, honourable and 
patriotic lutentioQ of tho>.e who called the 
conference into being and who took part to 
its deliberations. And if out of good has 
come evil let us hope, out of this evil will 
come yet greater good Indeed the pheno- 
menal outbursts of the communal tension 
have been so appalling that they have eclipsed 
Uie real cause behind the scenes and fighting 
is giing on as if for fightiug’s sake This 
real cause is the hope of “Race” Domination 
It 13 a “Unco” War faro in which Hindus 
and Mahomedans are engaged for “race” 
supremacy “race ’ sovereignty in India, so 
that, even if ahioding agreement oa questions 
of “co'v killing ' and “music before mosques” 
could bo reached, whether with or without 
tho interveution of Lord Imiu this fighting 
will still go on. poshibly on some other pro- 
leiU, and will utt end until both sides give 
It up ID a common conviction of lU utter 
tuuiiiy and absurdity 

Tniro IS a largo volume of opimoo, pic- 


dominaotly Hindu in favour of abolition of 
communal electorates stressing the point that 
this abolition will restore communal harmony 
But against this view it is pointed out that 
communal representation and communal 
electorates had been the practice since 
1909 without any overt disturbance to 
communal equilibriom True, yet, those wide- 
spread commUDal riots have followed so close 
IP the hetla ol the TeloTcas, that vt vs 
impossible to dissociate tbe two And should 
we scrutinise the Reforms for their share of 
responsibility for those deplorable communal 
upheavals we should fiod it id the very 
heart of the Reforms, in the very promise of 
responsible Government contained m it. 

If iQ a subject country, say, of two 
‘races”, the ‘races” are left to devalope in 
dependently of each other into a free nation, 
small wonder if they start developing anta- 
gonistically to each other This is what is 
taking place in India to day It is this hope 
of * political freedom" held out by tha Re- 
form> uoder conditions of separate communal 
electorates which has awakened race antago- 
nisms tearing the country from oud to end 

Separate electorates before tbe Reforms 
held no promise of political independence, and 
consequently raised no raco” ambitions and 
led to no ‘race’ autagonisms. But by their 
promise of responsible Ooveroment, which 
has been understood to mean promise of 
political sovereignty, the Reforms have 
invested these communal electorates with 
a ‘race’ meauiog with all the rest into tho 
bargain Of course, tho authors of tho Re- 
forms did not foresee that their generous 
ofier was ever likely to take such a turn, 
but tho fact that rammunal representations 
and communal electorates are incompatiblo 
with any progress towards respoasiblo 
Govemmeat ’ was fully admitted by them. 
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WhateTer tha rca^oas of state, reTealed 
aad aorevealed, which most bare compelled 
^0 iQstitation of comtanoal electorates in tha 
Reforms, so mocb against the reasoatogs of 
their authors, now the plain position is 
that either tho Reforms must go or the 
commnual electorates muat be scrapped if 
we want to “lay the spectre that besets the 
path” For both cannot co eiist and the cause 
of Uinda 3io lem unity which has rightly come 
to be regarded as identical with the cause 
of Indian nationalism, will gain a thousaud 
fold, should eren both go In any case from 
tha point of \icw of Indian notiosaUsm 
nothing can be worse than this Hindu 'Uo'tlem 
Elnfe. , 

Should tho rulers of India s political 
destiny decide to stand by the Reforms by 
substitnting separate by joint electorate^ this 
decision would not only mean a great fonrard 
step in tho direction of ro ponsible gotem 
meet, but what is of far greater importance 
10 the present crisis than anything else this 
i^ill pare the waj to communal peaco br 
giTiDg a wide berth to tho spectre of race 
dOQia&tiou The oppoiition bilterocss 


stniu on ^lahomedau loyalty”, the mam 
professed grounds for maintenance of separate 
electorates, hare lost their former signihcance 
DOW and the Indian Slahomedau of to day 
14 no more the Jlabomedan of 1918 than 
modern Turkey, etc , is its former self In 
fact, there are Jlahomedau leaders who are 
gradually losing faith to separate electorates 
as they are realising by ecpecienca that theso 
cooicinaal electorates aro really doing great 
barm to tfaeir commuQity by keeping it m 
isolation with a commnoal outlooL and 
thus fostenog a merbid spirit of self com 
pUceuey 

But before the curtain finally drops on 
this tragic sceno of race antagonisms in 
India, there must take place "a change of 
heart both lo the rank and file of Ilntisheis 
aod 10 (he rank, and file of our countrymeu 
Aud that change of beart is easily effected 
jB us if we concentrate on these t to out 
standing and obnons facts 

(1) iodia IS onr own commou country 

(2) Uoitcd wo all adrance , dinded, wo 
all go under 


PUOViNOIAL ICONTHIBOTIOiNS 

C V HAiN'UMANTHA RAO B A. 


Q uite alter the introduction of the Constito* 
tiooal Reforms of 1919, the questiou 
of ProTincul Contributions has become 
s standing one raising its bead annually at 
Ibe lime of the presentation of the Budget 
and providing a copious ground for tbe play 
interproTiQcial wraoglings Before the 
reforms, there were no rronncial Contlibu- 
tions as tbe provinces had no mdependeot 
sonrccs of revenue for Iheroselves and had 
^ depend lor all tbcir financial reqoireroents 
upon the doles ‘distributed by tbe Central 
Government, which had in its own bands all 
the means of raisiog aod spending the 
revenues of India. Under those arcuro- 
^tanccs, the prorioces had no financial in- 
dependence and no facilities for taking the 
'oitiative in any sebomo of national amolio- 
^stioa and development, though, at tbe same 
hoe it was also true that there was not 


any absolute need for financial adjustment 
betweeu the provinces and tbe Central 
Oovemment as all Provincial afisirs were 
classed reserved and ProviQwial Qovernments 
wore entirely under the cootrol of tbe 
Government of India m admintstrative 
affairs as well 

With the inauguratiou of tbe Hontagu 
Chelmsford reforms and with tbe division 
that was made between Central and Provin- 
cad Subjwts, and especiatky as a resnVt oi 
the lotroducttoo of the Dyarrhical principle 
of Reserved and Transferred Subjects in the 
proTiuces, it became imperatively necessary 
that e separation should be effected between 
the eentrA and provincial sources of revenue 
so »s to enable the Provincial legislatures 
and the ilinisters, who were given the 
charge of the Transferred departments to 
possess independent means to effect an 
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improvements and cany out any schemes 
calculated to increase tlio good of the 
people As such in their report on consti- 
tutional Reforms, Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford clearly enunciated the principle 
of decentralization of Indian finances and 
their distribution of the Central and Provincial 
Governments on pertain fixed principles 
and the allocation to the Provinces of the 
revennes from Land Tar, irrigation tax. 
Excise and duty on stamps and to the 
Central Government of the proceeds from 
Income Tax, customs, salt and opium dues 
and Railway receipts Since as a result of 
this redistribution of revenues, it was 
thought that there would be a deficit in 
the revenues of the Central Government, 
the authors of the ]oint report suggested 
the covering of that deficit by a «iyslem of 
contributions by provinces from their newly 
acquired sources of revenue It was esti- 
mated that the deficit of the Govercmenl of 
India would he about Hs 14 crores and 
it was recomineoded that the amount should 
be distributed over the different provinces 
who should pay to the tune of not more than 
87 per cent of their increased revenues in 
order to make good that expected deficit 
At the same time, it was also proposed to 
give to the provinces the powers of in- 
dependent taxation and of borrowing money 
on the strength of their own resouices 

Intense discontent prevailed m the 
provinces against the arrangement prescribed 
ID the Montagu Chelmsford report , and the 
Secretary o! State for India appointed, on 
the advice of the Joint Select Committee of 
Failiament, a Committee under the Chairman- 
ship of Lord Meston to investigate into the 
whole question of Provincial Contributions 
and other allied questions and to make 
suitable lecommendations During the time 
the Committee was conducting its mveoti- 
gallons, the Government of Indian deficit 
was found to have gone down to Es 6 croies 
owing to certain reductions in expenditure 
and other economics , but the Meston Com- 
mittee transferred the receipts from General 
Stamps to the Provinces and thus showed 
the Imperial deficit to amonnt to Rs. 10 
ctores, which they sought to distribute over 
the provinces The Committee was led to 
lemaiK that the question of adjusting the 
provincial contributions is a very difficult 
one and that the policy of the Govemment 
oi India should be so directed as to enable 
tnem to reduce as early as possible and to 


ibolish altogether m the near tuturo the 
system of the rrovmcial Govoromeete 
CoDtribation to the Central revenues ihe 
problem of making good tho deficit in tuo 
revenues of the Govornment of India was so 
imperativo and urgent, that tho Committee 
could not bring themselves to consider the 
grievances put forward by the dmerent 
provinces and finilly adopted the principle 
that the contributions should bo paid 
the additional spending power acquired by 
the provinces after tho recent finaacial re- 
adinstmont between themselves and the 
Central Government The Committee fixed 
the initial contributions which in seven 
years’ time should become ‘standard’ contri- 
butions 

The main features of the Meston Settle- 
ment aro first that agricultural provinces 
liko Madras, the Punjab and BP, which 
are supposed to receive much advantage 
owing to the proviociahsation of Land 
Revenue, are made to pay the biggest conln- 
bntioo Jladras paying Rs 318 Lakhs the 
PoDiab Rs 175 Lakhs and the United 
Provinces Rs. 240 Lakhs out of an estimated 
additional spending power of Rs 676 Lakhs, 
Rs 2>>9 Lakhs and Rs 397 Lakhs respectively 
Secondly, the additional spending power was 
estimated too liberally and m reality it 
never came at all, almost all the provinces 
having to ran their admiaistration on the 
basis of deficit budgets during the first few 
years of the settlement Thirdly, Bombay, 
a largely industrial province had to forego 
its receipts from income tax, an admittedly 
primary source of income for that province 
and foond itself in a very bad financial 
position The result of the settlement wa«, 
of coarse incieased discontent and dissatis- 
faction among the provinces and complaints 
poured forth to the Government of India 
urging a revision of the Meston award and 
demanding a more equitable distribution of 
burdens Inter provincial jealousies sprang 
up, each province urging its own claims for 
exemption from payment of the contribution, 
Madras, for instaoce, saying that with a 
revenne and expenditure equal to that of 
any other province, if not mure, she was 
made to pay the largest contribution and 
Bombay demanding the provinc alisation of 
Income-Tax, a central bead uf revenne, if 
it was to balance its budgets 

The Financial Relations Committee, which 
went into the whole question again at the 
time of the consideration of the Government 
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of India Act, leported that it must be a 
deSoite principle that no prorinco should 
start on its career of financial independence 
with a deficit budget likely to necessitate 
the imposition of additional taxation and 
that according to that principle those 
provinces which have most largely benefited 
by the readjnslment Iile Madras, should be 
made to pay the biggest quotas The 
provincial contributions thus became an 
irrevocable first charge on provincial revenues 
which they had to pay irrespective of their 
financial position which as said above was 
not altogether favourable Tver 'ince the 
contributions were decided upon theie was 
the annual protest by the Provinces against 
the impo t, which lia» been characterized 
as ‘iniquitous’ but every year for the br^t 
four years the Government of India s budgets 
were deficit budgets and it could not see 
Us way to concede eveu an iota of the 
demands made for remission of contributions 
by provinces. The Legislative Assembly 
was the place where annual battles were 
fought over this question between provincial 
lepreaentatives aod tho 
the Government of India At last lo 1*1-4 -5 
Sir Basil Blackett, tho Fiaance Member 
was able to organise the central fioaoces on a 
strong footing and to present a budget which 
showed a surplus of Rs 336 lakhs This surplus 
was sought to be devoted to a remission 
in part of the provincial gosernments 
contnbntions, while from the popular side 
came the demand that it should be 
the purposes of reducing tho salt far to 
Re. 14 0 bir Basil Blackett placed the 
Legislature on tho horus of a dilemma by 
declanng that the surplus could be used lor 
only one of the two things-redovlicm of 
salt tax or reduction of Provinaal Contri 
bntions and asking the popular reprewatatives 
to choose between thorn It was 
asserted that the amount remitted by ine 
Central Government to the Provinces shoidd 
bo utilised mainly, if not solely, for the 
purpose of the Transferred department to 
bo expended by them on nation boiling 
activities, and on this condition the legislature 
assented to the latter of the two alternatives 
. stated above. . , ^ 

Since that year the Central Oovenime^ 
has been having surplus budgets and evc^ 
year a part of provincial 
being remitted till at last this year tip? -bj 
owing to tho fiiahcn of the rupee at la W 
exchange and to an unusually favourable 


monsoon, the Government of India could 
realise a substantial surplus wuich enabled 
it to follow up its declared policy and 
remit completely the coutiibatious of all 
provioces This action on the part of the 
Central Government was hailed with accla- 
mation by all the provinces and the hope 
was expres>ed that it might prove a prelude 
to the permaneut abandonraeut of Pioviucial 
Gontnbutioas in future Whatever the chances 
of the re^isation of that hope may be it 
must be stated that for tbe present, the 
Provinces are put m possession of adequate 
funds to enable tho ministers to carry out 
schemes of Natioual development, which 
may have been incapable of oxecutiou before 
or otherwise The Provincial Contributions 
have always been felt as milestones 
round the necks of provinces and 
an locomgible dead weight rendering them 
wholly ooable to take the initiative in push- 
ing forward any beneficial and useful schemes 
ID departments like sanitation, pnblio health 
and education Tbeir remission or removal 
will be a great boon to the people and to 
the Provincial Governments and it is to be 
the duty of tbe Provincial legislatures and 
the Ministers to see that tbe accrued amounts 
are spent for purposes for which they are 
legitimately intended 

What of tbe futnro of the Provincial 
contnbntioosf They have been completely 

remitted this year but their statutory basis 
has not been shaken and they may be revived 
if by chance tbe Government of India fiods 
tho necessity for reimposing them next year 
So the danger l» there still and with it are 
tho grievances too of provinces like Bombay 
and Bengal, the first harping on the necessity 
of provioctalisiDg the income-tax and the 
second pleading for a part lemission of tbe 
Jote-Tax Tho question of reconsideration 
of tho whole problem must probably, as ha& 
been made out by the Government of India 
in the Council of State recently, wait till 
the forthcoming visit of the Royal Statutory 
Commission , and though as has been stated 
by Government in the same place, the Pro 
vincial Governments have been addressed by 
the Government of India on the subject 
with a view to fioding out their views 
nothing can be expected to come out of it 
But it has to be pointed out that now that 
tbe Government of India has come to stand 
on its own leg^ it will bo in the fitness of 
thio^ if the method of provincial cootn 
bntions is entirely given up Also the 
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provinces should bo allowed full financial 
independence and latitude to spend their 
funds as they hie and as events are driftiDR 
towards the ideal of Provincial autonomy, it 
will be very awkward it Provinces have to 
go on depleting their resources, required for 
carrying out several important schemes, to 
fill up the exchequer of the Central Govern 
ment The Statutory Commission which is 
expected to recommend the introduction of 
political and administrative autonomy in the 
Provinces should inevitably be and as a 
necessary corollary to that recommendation 
go in also for financial autonomy to 


the provinces and tho abolition of 
tbo system of provincial contributions 
Tho Government of India should bo made 
to depend upon its increased receipts from 
income tax and customs duties to make good 
any possible deficits in its revenues and 
leave the provinces to themselves, tho more 
^0 because the two central heads of revenue 
noted above are capable of expansion and 
increased yield while Land Revenue, Exoiso 
and Stamps which are provincial sources 
ate compaiatively inexpausive heads of 
revenue This way lies tho progress and 
prosperity of the country 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


lot Crood Teetli 

The Indian Dental Renew and excellent 
monthly journal devoted entirely to topics 
of dental hygiene and dentistry tells us 

George Eastman ot the Eastman Kodak 
Company Rochester N P U b America has 
donated a handsome amount of about fortyfive 
lacs rupees for establishing a dental clinic m 
London There is also to be found the 
Eastman Dental Clinic at Rochester U S 
America, which is also the product of Mr £^tmao s 
generosity The establishment of such a dmic 
wiU materially aid to render adequate treatment 
to the thousands of children worb-og men and 
•women and the poor who through vosuificient 
cate of their teeth are the victims of those ailments 
•which beset bad teeth Such class of people will 
be benefited from the point of health which will 
react m greater economic etfiaenc^ for the 
country It IS believed that the researdies and 
investigations made at the Clinic will greatly aid 
the facilitation of popular preventive dentistry and 
the standardization of treatment of dental diseases 
AVe have nothing but words of praise and admira 
tion for the broad mindedncss of Mr E^tmao 
and above all for his love of “uffering humamty 
that he wishes to serve through the m^nun of 
dental clinics AVe want here m India a philanthro- 
pist of the vision of Mr Eastman 


Mexico takes Care of Baby’s Mouth 


D appears that Mexico is wide 
to the urgent need of enlightening 
about oral hygiene In India this 
i other important matters, is 


awake 

people 

like 

sadly 


•ncgledei 'We should leaTu froxa Mexvco 
where we are told by the Indian Dental 
Rcitcio ‘ 

An order of the Mexican Federal Departmeof 
of Public Uoaltb Mexico prohibits the importation 
and manufai tme of baby pacifiers on the grounq 
that they are a menace to the health of the baby 
The department has sent oat mstructions tq 
mothers warning them as to the need for th^ 
perfect stenlization of nipples used by artificiallv 
fed babies It is by such steps that the care of 
tho babies can be taken and not by holdmg onces 
a year baby week shows 


Dentistry in Japan 

lo the same journal we also find th^ 
following 

It 13 surprising to know the progress dentistry 
has made within so short a period m Japan Tbs 
nomber of dentists in Japan is at present estiinateq 
at about 10000 and they are practising almost 
everywhere throughout the country There arq 
five colletres under the control of Deoartment Of 
Home Affairs sending out about 600 graduates 
every year Japan also claims two dental colleges 
delusively for ladies They are Jleiba Girls 
^Gtal College and Tokyo Girls’ Dental College 
ctfteen dental penodicals are published m th^ 
country 


Prof Sarkar on Indianisation of 
the Intellect 

Ptogress of CivtUsaUon, Bombay, has 
some good things to say about the University 
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of Calcutta and its lutellectaal preemtsence 
among lodiaa Universities in connection nith 
Prof Jadnnath Sarkars convocation address 
at Bombay in the course of which he said 
The mtellectual resurrection of India was 1 e 
said the snpreme ideal of the Indian nationalist 
and ID realising that idea! the universiuea had to 
play the leading part That Mas a dnty which 
they coaid no longer ignore withont failing to 
justify their eiistente in the clianged woril They 
Muld no longer be glorified schools mere worl 
shops for tunom^ out clerks and school mast rs 
mechanics and overseers translators and copyists 
they had thenceforward to add to the worij s 
stock of knowledge They had to achieve iniellec 
toal auodMAi instead of clothing their peopes 
mod with garments imported from Europe Was 
political suaraj possible he asked could nrarpy 
last if given by others in a country wh ch eternally 
Jwked np to foreign lands for all additions tohaniao 
knowledge for all new discoveries m medicine 
and science for all new inventions in the mechaiu 
cal arts and the accessaries of avilised life and 
for evei? lean iurward of the human tnind la 
quest of truth ^ 


Hindu UasiiiD Biots 
Ihe Vcihr llaga^xnf writes 
After Bareilly Cawnpore and Nagpur have »id 
the r toll to commanal inceodunsra The nacnhcr 
of wounded hu gone up to bondreds Of casualues 
hs well as deaths the msjoutv in both the pta^ 
wnaists of Muhamoiadan^ The boast of Tht 
Oi f/ool that "the llusUm is the bc'ter 
“khter has *11660 falsified at least in th6»e two 
instances. To Ua tho victory of either communitv 
seems ID the words of Mr Roy whose article on 
a kindred subject we publish ele«ewhere. to be 
the defeat of the whole country Whether Bmdos 
Win or Muhammadans the mterconimunal scufllcs 
millet losses on both, and what either section 
snlTers in mea and money is so much manhoo I plus 
so much wealth wasted out of the common stow 
which its single owner single propnetor the 
mother country could have put to belter use. 


Punishmeut for Apostacy in Islam 
The present craze among some llabam 
tnadans for tho assassination of Arya Samajist 
missionaries who probably preach against 
Islam and reconvert Indian llahammadans 
to Hindai'm has led many to think that it 
IS probably through being urged by the 
teachings of Islam that the as»assins prowl 
about with hidden daggers in search t"® 
Atya Samajist missionaries. JI Zahnr ua 
Dm and Butt proves tho contrary in the 
IMJ Wo ue told Ibat Tiole;™ 
against nwi believers is absolutely forbidden 
tn the Islamic «cnptnres. He quotes ex 


tensively from texts and winds up his 
argument as follows 

Sorel} as for those who believe then dia 
believe agan believe and again disbelieve then 
increase m disbelieve Allah vvUt not forgive them 
DOT glide them m the right path U 1371 If 
the apostates from fslam had to meet capital 
punishment, how could they survive to become 
Musi ms again and then to apostate These are 
the onl) versCs of the Holy Quaraa relating to 
apostacy And it will be seen that lu none of 
these IS any punishment presenb^ for tho apostate 
except the sulfenog which they must undergo m 
the next life for dymt in unbelief And why 
should Islam prescribe pun shment for those vvho 
accord ng to its teach ngs die in unbel ef 7 The 
answer is not far to seek Do not our actions 
proceed from our beliefs Cood beliefs undoubted 
ly lead to good actions and bad beliefs to wrong 
deeds wh cb undoubtodly bring down divine 
wrath Islam wants ns all to have good bcl els so 
that we may do righteous deeds 

It 14 therefore clear beyond the very shadow of 
doubt, that the teachings of At Uoraa do not give 
ds doj efuW fo tins ol »"egatioa 
has been made by some uniost critics of Islam 
that Islan prescribes death penalty for the 
apostates flie fact is that those who spread false 
reporu (hat Islam prescribes death penalty lor 
apostacy are either deliberately misrepresentmg 
the matter for interested motives or it is due to 
igOvraoce on their paru In the latter case thej 
are pardona e bot m the (oimer they nclily 
deserve the condemnation of tho whole civilized 
world 


Ur Gandbi and “Hotber India” 
Currojf TIoughI publishes the full text 
o( Mr Gandhi s criticism of “Mother India 
Mr Gandhi denies baviug said the things 
put into bis moDlh by Miss Mayo just before 
be wa> operated upon by Cok Maddock llo 
then says 

The book is tnmfnl of UescnpSous of incidents 
of whicb an average Indian at any rate has no 
tiiowle(h.e Thus she descnbca an ovation said 
to have l-cen given to the Pnace of Males of 
which Indian India has no knowledge but which 
coMd not poss bly e»capa it u u had happened 
Aciovd IS reported to have foaght it» wav to 
the Pnoces car somewhere in Bombay “The 
Police. Miss Majo says tried vamly to form a 
hed^ round tho cw moving at a crawl unprotected 
BOW thioush a solid mass of shouting humanity 
wtueb won through to the railway sution at last’ 
Then at the railway station while there were three 
minutes for tl e tra n to steam out the Prince is 
Imported ty 'tiss Mayo to have ordered the barriers 
to be dropped and the mo^bs to be let in. Tho 
authoress then proeceda. bke the sweep of a river 
ID flood* the in»rm nabi- multitude rolled in and 
shont^ nod iiughed and wept, and when the 
tram started ran along side of the Royal carnage 
tiU they conld rnn n® Ail th s is supposed 

to hav». happened in i^'i on the evening of 
Sovemter .!». whilst ’ dying embers of the riots 
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^^e^0 St 11 hot Tbcro is much of tins kiod of atiinst the book is m daBRcr of lemc over done 
stuff 111 this romant c chapter which is hc^td Ihctc is ciuso for furj ^ _I_ 


The mnetceuth chapter is a collection ofnutho- rclaclaoce and under treat iressuro of ''ork 'v'lh 
ntics m praiao of the aclucvcroents of tho Bntish a larai hnt t of a bcaimful co iplct fwm iuisiuas 
GoTernment almost every one of v\ Inch 1 as been Lvtrj thins created bv Qod an mate or m 
repeatedly challenged both ly Lptlish and 'uim ato h*^ its toed and bad side iiio wiso man 
Indnn writers of unimj cachallo intCpritj Ibe like the fabled bud who ,*^‘-t>arUing iho creaiii of 
seventeenth chapter is wntttn to show that wo milk lioin its water helps himself to tho cream 
area world menace If as a result of Miis leaving tho water alone will take tho „oca Jrom 
Mays efTort the League ol Nations !■» moved to cvetj thing lcavin„ tho bad alone 


declare India a segregated country unfit for 
esploitat on I have no doubt that loth tho Meat 
and the East wouldlolhe ga ner« We ma> then 
have our inlernecino wars llindus may be eaten 
as she threatens by the hordes from tho 
Northwest and Central Asia. That were a position 


Agriculture and Industry 
Qo Hand m Hand 


Prof Baneswar Das B S Ch K {III L 


iDfinitelr Miienor to one ol ovir itronin cnias o v 1 contributes a u ilinbla articlo oa Tho 

culation Even as electrocution is a hnnuDer , pi.nmiAii r«f<l.nn1rti»T' m rnHm 

method of killing than that of tio torturous Importance of Cliemical J ed nolOc-y t a India 


method of rodstiDi, alive so would a sudden over to tho SciiQcil TccJiiitcol Itislituic MaQa^^iHe 


whelming swoop fiom Centra) Asa upon the H© shows clearly that Industry and agri 


Eoretsmoiis oad ocijally culture are closely relaled and not irrutually 
ndden Hindus as Miss Mayo tlescribcsus to be v.u*‘u>vi ccs.,./. *-.«i n«fto.-t»i,T .tcri..iiihirA 
be a humane deliverance froni tho hviou and opposed as some tamk Bcttermg OoicuUuro 
Ignominious death which we aro koDo through nicaos tho betterraent of industry A single 
at the present moment quotalton from Ibis articlo will explain his 

We entirely agree hero with Mr Gandhi now point Ho writes 
Mr Qandbi then says a few words of India !•» pnnopallj m agricultural country So 
advice to the foreign readers of this atrocious the growth of industries in India should bo in 
book Ho •say" lecping with the rtiuucmeats of Agriculture and 

- , .V . . T , the agncuUural products Mjth tho imiroveincDts 

1 warn them gainst believing this book I do made in the agricultural methods tho demand for 
not rememier having given tho iDC»sago Mi«s fcjiihsers is lound to go up Thus the fertiliser 
Mavo imputes to me Tho oob one present who industry and the oil industry aro of great and 
tooK any notes at all baa no rocollection of tho immediate importance and aro certainly worthy 
message imputed to me But 1 do know what of the proper attention of tho lodian financiers 
message I give every Amencan who comes to -md lodustnahst Tho oil industry holds a pecu 
see me Do not believe newspapers and tb© catcl y Jmrly intercstiog place in India. Ihs oil seeds are 
uterature you get in Amenca But if you want the products of Indian agncuUure and they are 
to know ^ything about India go to India as raised in great vnneU».s and hugo ciiiantilie* The 
stuaents Study India for yourself If you cannot piquets obtained from these seeds have multi 
go make a study of all that IS wntten about Indio, fanous ase>» both for edible and technical 
and then foim your own purpo^ and they are m ready demand m India 
COTcjusjoLs The ordinary li erature you get js and abroad Also this industry produces a bye 
S „ . “ 3 Sgerat product m the form of oil cakes wluch are good 

a praise fertiliser* So the oil industry combines m itself 

Bat he finds at least some good m the productions of both the oiL fats and allied 

'’,5'“° ‘t I™" ,ayoHhe develop- 


lA 4V,., ( 11 11 1 . o-ue main oimcumes in me way or me aeveiop- 

in the eye of me world and to give an tuent of oil industry in India along modem lines 


argument to India s tormentors for their acts are m connection with the lecovery pf oils and 


of oppression We are told 


the consumption of oil-cakes. Most pninitive 
. methods which aro very wasteful are sbll in use 

Whilst we may be thankful for anythin^ good in India These methods give very low yield of 
If. ifiTo ffn -nieitATo t,., ov.1., 4 .V — jjjjg from tho seeds and pioduce cales rich in oil 

content which make them un'uitable for use as 


that fore gn visitors may be able honestly lo sav 
if we curb our anger we snail learn as I 


— •• icaiu oo i ujuieut wmuu luato luem uu'unauju lor use as 

certainly leari^ more from our cntKS than cattle-feed and fertiliser So India loses both wavs 
indignation which we are and she has to be centent only by selling seeds 
I against the slanderous book to the foreign conntries where they recover prae- 


ryinct- „ i ui i -r,— ouuuuuuA uwuA ly lue iuiciau uouuuicB vvuerw luey nscuver nrac- 
-mrf « obvious imperfections lically all the oils p esent m tho seeds India 

limitations Our anger will leave is indeed the queen of oilseeds but the above 


M,co n» ‘'‘'=‘* 1 ; Aiuiiauuus uur anger wiu leave isinueea me queen Ol oilseeds but the above 
reroil ° r,> °i ^ Situation prevents her from being the queen of 
of I**"® ® ^ industries using and as their principal 

6 eekin°A ® ® i *“ “aferials can succeed and survive provid^ 

wr iten WA sia'p Mayo lias they get oils at acheap rate As at present 

that w 6 ar» a inf-AA\^,^f reading public believe stuat^ this is a great drawback m India for 
wW nMh T,™ tho growth of oil industry So the first and fore- 
oae ^o?d'“'rL^A,H?.n ^4i,i”i ^ ^ attention should be directed m India towards 

word ano agitation that has been set up the recovery of oils from their seeds by the most 
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np-tfvdate mftho^s alt of whicli aie qoite entered with Uie Slates TJiis promise scrupulously 

aDD'''aWa under Tcdan conditions vrith slight obserred m tho Ict'ar has not alwajs been 

modifications resitiected m the spirit 

„There was a period in wLi h the cult of 
elOLienoy and uniforraity was vigorously pressed 
mv vr„^* 1^® older fashioned lu'era murmured but Lnni 

The Next War Curaa was firm He told them that they were 

TIL 1 LT L j - , lu- TOSsel chiefs and that the Xlntish Crown wifa 

Dhaneopal Jluterjea diftou^ses the next their fendal s izeram Uiser coun^cI su'sciuTtiy 
world War In the toniard anniversary prevailed and when it fell to Lord l{piiin'T („ 

number Says Mr Mubcrjea read hjs recent lecture to the Nizara of irjdenbad 

^ „ ■■ . . , he tfiok as his tctt the respoosibility t!i,t roats nn 

The present European envemments arc the Briti li Oavernmeat for projcrvio? peace, tmod 

their respective pc'cles into a world ronfiict as jmJ decent adniniatration throu.hoit tSo 

sarely as a butcher dnves the sheep atirt co^ W coontry as a whole After raanj varillations of 

slsnehter Unless the common humanity of the po|,py mierfereoco in the dome.lic affairs of the 

nations asserts itself sstainst the mediocre P'">eie9 states has now been confined to strict neoess tv 
of their politicans there is not a thinz pu Ooda o-l j i .l , . ^ 

earth that can prevent the sm ster caU-slrophe Ihis does not mean libert> for the 

One does not have to annto statistics to prove fte Indian princes For we are told 

validity of the above atafemeot Ifetapnoncallv , .. fhpre are tptl iSoSiMia i,», » 

speakiBZ the Mwers of ‘''® to the mikpendcnce of the Princes “ 1 he Bri^sh 

areporkin? for pose with a mne-h cnslo as a government in India runs its own railwsjj 

tiger toils for vegetarianisni telegraphs throoiHi their Sutes it cIolS not as a 

_ rule let them miot their own coins it gi\eg them 

no voice lo the tariff of the coun ry and no share 
•n LI Til. m It proceeds it refuses to let them combmo or 

Problem of the Indian States quarrel among themsehes and it allows them no 

T , . _ f sf- k \r *tatns id loreigo policy To some extent these 

Lord alestons review of ur w u restrictions are encroachments on the old treatita 
Panikbsr’s book Indim 'Itates and the of eiuality and alliance Hat the Pnnccs hive 
Qovernraent of India which appeared reserved ample compensation in being sheltered 
Misioallj- m L =!ond .7 lira.. been Iremeelenui aseeue.on and mLrnal revolata 
reprodnoed in the Feiidnionj and 7«>nvidary They evidently are not contented with 
India. ReeardiDS the history sod character their lot as we cao see from the following 
of the Indian states we are told words of Lord Meston 

“The States Mr Psmkksr writes and their The Princes, or some of them ‘pok the nnunnal 

relation with the Bnti»h Gnvemraents afford no step of sending a mi^ion to London this year m 
iwrallel or ana cirv to any mstitnfion knowo to connection with their complain s of diminished 
hiMore Tb2 nSSneal system ther represent is sovereixoty Uat they do no* all forgot how they 
neilhw feudal nor* frde raf thonsh in some aud ihcir foreUthsre h«ve been protected I y the 
mcreu It shows Mmilarit^s to both It ts not an power of Eaglaad from the manifold, risks that 
late'St on^ sTsfeT nor woSld It be rorrect to be.ei small and weak Sute. all th- world over 
«in«ider it a political confederacy ‘“® At the present moment ono of the major 

ginstituent States have S| ™ preoccupations of the pnuoes is their future 

aoir ^p^' '\n^®Jne“™n5'"o ?he ^ S '>Sl rolat.on with a self governing (^) India. Lord 
s?.t, ° 1,1.. n*;S> »J 3I.-I.0 I.1U .7 

llwaticr the latter nearly as lig as bcoiiana»u di>turi» them more than .o> encroaci. 

toe former more than twi « the pizs oi ure^ ,3 jl ^ future of the 

their rulers to qn te Mr FMikj>ar s-so enw jj^tocalist movement la Bntsh India As 
i'eally unrc^tra^□f^i poweis of liw and O^iu patnouc foduns thetn>elveii, ttiey cannot wholly 
their suljects, and make promulgate, ana stand on of it and they certainly cannot coo |.»mn 

their own laws and maintain their own arm « it « few of them have paid it the compliment of 

At the other extrime are petty chieftai^ imwm gaUUi'hing dun colourleos copies of a Iteislauve 
» few thousand acres, with abont the wme^w^ assembly m their own ternfories. But iho 
« a country justice, between them ^ prospect of a demand for the ixal thioc among 

Small they occupy one-third of the whole indiao people is by no means to their ti'te. Suil 

I^runsula. le^s do they rehen the po»sibiaty of ladu -w a 

TowariA. tho beeioain" of BnUsh rulo selfgOTcrniag Domiaion froin whi h Bnti h 
lowardi the besmain.. -bsoibed control has been entirely withdrawn Thry bace 

*0 India, the East India company awso unrtieP the raichiaery nor the expenence for 
^ch states as were weak, whenever it cooia mf^n^tiaual rein ions with democrati nefehbours, 

<20 so without much risk Bnt and sympilhr with ^4tlonaJl^m m the at.,*ract is 

u wuDout mucii^ dincersofa adffixcnt propteition from daily co-oper^tion of 

The Mutiny of lto< showed the aaoiOT ^ Niliciiaiu,t iLadere Thus it la 

fpbey of atiorpiion such « Sra ^DlhateenC't vigilance that the Pnnees are 

palhousie had favoured and (Juwu ^ Jibing the deve.opraent of the new com>t.tuura 

aso.ema promise Sd m India, awl seeking '-Tiards. 

b-^emcats into which John company 
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HistnoDic art in Germany 


Bernard Held writes on Tlio Modern 
Theatre and Histrionic Art m Germany in 
Shama a He says 

GcTman histnonic art is soims It .is .. scarcely 


The consolidatioa ol economic wndiUpos npos 
whiJi the theatre depends, win IcM to » 
coosohdation ol tho tbeatro itself The f'ttii^ 
bcloiJ»a not to any merely liberal^ 
constructive theatre but to the ihealio ’*hi^ 
most deeply human It is this Imnff 
ciement which libe a inwoet, has ever ^ttru^ 
humanity to the theatre and U is this d'roc 
hum in macncUsm this irrcp'acahio 


ns iivini; cast. 


iWiPre evil u »•« wmi cuvirRy sn«.K»*ii uw hwj rr 
shackles of fore an inllupnce and developed i **”'■ 
Vigorous Une of Us ov.n It has traversed some 
lone staaes m ifs journev first from II o days 
of Carohno Neuher to Gootbea theatre Q Wcunar 
thenco to liaubes Dura Theatre and the Courtl 
Theatneal Company of Mcinmaca wUich cave 
birth to stoae manaaement aftprwards came the 
liberation from the mannerisms of the t9ih ccalury 
Mhich had to make way for frcpdom of (testuro 
and of speech The close ot the last lentury saw 
fref^h devplopment under Brahms which paved 


A. Buddhist Vihura. for Britaiu 
The followiad appears in tba Maha’ 
Hodhi 

a iicr-u -iiuv.. -u-w.. H— NcOTtiatiODs src hciDfr carHod 00 for the pot' 

the v.ay to" ilas Eeinhardt who m the openion choao of a suitable plot of land in London for tne 

years of the present centnn coii«oUdatM the purpose of buiIdiD„ the first Buddhist Temple tor 

pTPeedina styles Reinhardt comlined delight iQ the use ot tho Buddhists of ruropc. tor ovet® 

colour and sound and the love of truth to nature hundred years tho dilferent Chnsiiaa missionaw 

60 charactensUe of the Heininaer school wuh socicUeg nave been "■orking in Ceylon to pronumuo 

Brabm 3 veneration for the teat of the poet and tho rcliLioa of Jesus amooc Sinhalese Bnddntsts 
his severe natiiralne*a Libe Brahma ho tolerated The result of their labours has been fruitful 

no false artificiality of tone or cesturo but he Children of Buddhist parents by the fhoumnos 

also huLoea (also eceaecy uid made vt harmonuo have been bauUted and converted to the Oalucao 

with the human elements of tiie stage rclisioo dunng the last ceotory The poor 

However there is no laeb of creative minds Bnddbist parents did not anticipate that their 

m the German theatrical world at the present children would be converted by the ini&sionari^s 

time Among the managers who have inspired when they let their sons attend tho uussionary 

the stage with new bfe the most prominent is schools A hundred years ago there were a few 


Uerr Leopold Jessner of the Berlin State Theatre 
Though benefiting to the full by Rcignbardts 
p oncer wotk he nevertheless goes his own road, 
whereas Reinhardt with his ineibaustible and 

untamable fancy ignores all bounds Jessner .wu>. %,» .... 

urged by a desire to reduce everything to the eyes of the Buddhists and pointed out the danger 

Simplest formula seeks to set limits and to ' ’ ' i-.-in 

condense stage ideas both in scenic elTcct and in 
Imguistic expression Continuing the decanonua* 
tion ot poets began by Gerhart Haaptinann in his 
production of Wilhelm Tell he claims for the 
stage manager the most unfettered liberty to 
adapt the poet s work to the ideas of the living 
generation In contiaiistinchon to Rem'bardt lor 
whom art is its own end and aim Jessner regards 
the stage as the arena of philosorty— as the 
political instrument of the State and of its conshtn 
uon In doing so he can cite as a prototype the 
theatre of Shakespeare s time whose stage 
reflected the political life of the Elizabethan penod 
In this matter indeed Jessner is outstripped ^ 

Erwm Fiscator an exceptionally capable bmtnomc 
artist who^ goes so far as to turn the stage into a 


thousand converts who accepted Chtistianify fof 
the sake of worldly gain The late Colonel ,01cott 
arrived in Ceylon In 1880 aod accepted Baddhism 
along with the late Madauie Blavatsky, and the 
result of bi conversion was that ho opened tb© 
eyes of the Buddhists and pointed oat the danger 
of sending Buddhist children to missionary schools. 
TIeCatbolics have their schools and the Baptists 
Wesleyaos Church Jlissionary Society Church 
Eogland have their denomioational schools which 
are attended by Buddhist youths Each mission 
tries to convert tho Buddhist youths aod th© 
result IS that thousands of them have mmed 
diifereat denommations Th© Buddlist Bhikkltus 
were the custodians of Buddhist youth tor 21 <8 
yeara But in 18<0 th© Chnshan governmect 
began eowbl =hiiig vernacular schools la diiTereat 
parts of the island and compelled Buddhist parents 
to send their children) to them The Tempi© 
schools had to be closed and the Buddhist youths 
pass^ thenceforward under Christian influence. 
Tho mi svonaries found the opportunity to sow 
the seeds of their faith through schools and they 


. c .uu, a uuj sceus ui lueir laiui lurouau b™ 

tnbuoal and enlist it m the semce of a pobticat got petnnsaion to open tlieir denominations 
doctrine ... ... schools throughout the island from Government. 

resean^ and the By diplomatic means the Temple schools were 
vSin ol dramatic art chairs have clos^ and the Buddhist Bhikkbu teachers w^re 

warned that they dare not try to get Buddhist 
they boys back to tbeir temple schools It was an 

al » trained experts Th^ outrace bat the simple minded unsophisticated 
Srmd nV^nnn^^ BuddhstBhiibhus through fear of aWromeiit 
Fntind^ to Magdebuig is censui© let the Buddnist chi nren go out of 

of theaSscll a shamelul tnck th© 

01 mea«ica.i lue at the present day masicmaries played knowing the harmless 



INDIAN PEBIODICALS oS3 

. — j Goreminent 1 For the snpply of a pure and whnlpsnmo 

00 tolerated in any Chnstiau country 2 A staff nf tfi A««i=fant c . mu 

feadimps^'^f tKo sablime enquires into all the deaths ^uimg (^®Stta 

waclimK of the Lord Buddha to the natives of and u cases of infectious diseases tales nre^onfi.S 
Mif enhahten them about Buddhism measures regatdins isolation Taccmation*^ mocuk® 

ThS'^V , r. . . won and removal of patients to Hospiub eta ^ 

reJ^^e n®Ait““®“K natives of England 3 A stafl of Dis nfecliug laspectora disinfects 

a«ces9ity To the premses after recovery or death of patients m 
nee^5^ people it IS Case ot infectious diseases The beddings^elothmirs 

® ® ^ disinfected at the Steam 

some part of London for the p esenf Science is Station •L'lsmieuiiug 

55y* of Mj? charitable dupensaries started by 

auadha In fact Buddhism IS Science When the the Corporation are doing very Useful worl, in 
Wi^le of Eogiand listen to the Doclnne of the giv ng free mrfical relief o iv in 

^rd Bnddha they mil understand the diffe ence 5 There are now seven matemifv rontTo® 
between the Aryan Doefnue and the Jewish religion 4 in C^tta proper and 3 in the added arell 

' T 5 Health Visitors Sd 

mere are Buddhists in China Japan Lorea midwives They attend to the poor people in 
oiam Burma. Tibet, and Ceylon In all diese busices free of charge About 5 000 d^veries are 
conntnes ther“ are thousands of zmssiooanes {wrfbmied by these midwives There are two 
preaching the Jewish religion to the Tm*sopbist)cat homes with 33 beds and more than 

ed natives. The time is now come for Buddhists §9'^ are delivered annually in the»e homes 
to eatabh&h a Buddhist Mission m London bor the Kus Jlaienuty and Child Uelfare Work started by 
first time the Maha Bodhi Society has establish^ the Corporation about 15 yews ago has prov^ a 
a centre in London, and operations are going on great boon to the poor bnstee people and has 
amcoJiOyig’e helped to redoce the maternal and infantile 

To build a Buddhist Temple in a suitable “®rtabty , « 

quarter in London we have to purchase a vacant C There is a staff of 20 Sanitary Officers who 
plot of land The cost of land will come to about »ltecd to the nuisance lasamtary buildings ca tle- 
4 000 To put up the necessary buildings another j » 

ilOOOO would have to be spent He do not is a staff of 10 Food In«peotors and 

attempt to compete with the various Christian totally inadequate for Calcntta. At present 

denominations in converting the English people yOOO samples are collects annually by the Food 
to the Aryan religion But we do want to present ®re found 

tie Doctrine of the Lord for comparison Jesns About 17W3 prosecutions are 

was an Asiatic, tho Apostles were all Asiaucs and ^Inspectors 

speaking psychologically Clinstians have an fe? selling aduJ 

Asiatic oncntat on and unwholesome food. The scheme for 

T'.ss„‘;£”£a a?? .‘A.teago.ak“‘‘js. 

g“A‘S;4r.t;.stt”;.S.v“sa 

SIS” s.iSJM»te1,'S”vXS?“iS4°"Sd ?i! 

require ».*uwv day and nght to remove whenU suffering from 
We“hT^ Buddhists all over the, world w^ freroftoTl 2 Vb 

of the Britisli HabaBoto annually to the different Hospitals the 

isss,,. “fo' wSd XtTi SSS'.hfJSSJf &.>?o 

gift of tb» Dhamma to the people of England 
Sabba Danam Dhamma Danam jinati 


been given to the Nahonal Medical Institute for 
Opening a venereal disease ward A long felt want 
01 the city has been removed by the opening ot 
a home for the incnrable with SU beds this month 
m Manicktolla. 

The conservancy of the city is under the 
Engmeenng Depirtment. Boughly about 13 lalOis 
of rupees are spent annually oa the Health 
Uepartment InclatLng about 27 lakhs of rupees. 

w„v.”,r.;;-He‘.T£ omSm it. 

Corporation are taken from the Calcutta ,1^ 40 lakhs of rupees on Health and Sanita- 
^edical Journal organ of the CalcnlU tion of Calcntta. which is about X7 per cent., of 
Medical Club income of the Urporation. 

74-11 


How Calcntta s Health is Looked After 
The following facts su_pplied by D^ T N 
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Science of Motlierliood m India «nds a sianlavitj between the Dace and 

m Imha “ ^ The^lntle of Nanoleoo. some people tlnnl, has 

publishes m account of popular beliets m shouWers ol hii Italian prototspo 

West Bengal regarding conditions inUuencing Siraor Benito Mussolini Indeed there is a remark 
the birtn and growth of beautiful children ^ble resemblanco between the two Both are 
We nnotfl norhons from iL Italians by Vaith, both have nsca fiom the ranks 

L^ies l^elieve in ^prenatal influences m the to the highest position m the spliere of their 
inakiD'’ of the child The^ladies do not presenbe iwUvities both liaro magnetic peraonalities and 
heavy" spicy and heating diets for a woman big ^ere is also apbisical aimilarity between them 
with child Light and healthy foods are said to They are men of superhuman eoormes ‘h® 

bo good for the chdd in the womb Above all a world cannot easily forget and history the 

modiers cheetIuUrame of mmd conduces to the impress of their name<» The career of Mussolom 
health of the child in (he womb A pr^ant rca^ hke a romance The son of a villago bl^- 
woman is required to take special care of her smith and innkeeper, he occumos to-day the mMt 
health from after the fifth month of pregnancy ^ponsibla office under the Italian Ooveroment 
She should take moderate exercise every day Workman SthMlmaster Journalist Sociahst thinker 
otherwise the delivery will be painful and the Soldier and Scholar he is now one of the foremost 
child sickly and idle Ladies believe that if a sla^men m the west A life full of adventures, 
woman occupies herself with readiug good books a life of ce^elffis work, dedicated to tie service 
like the Ramajana and the Mahal harata after the of his motherland a bfe which has expenenced 
fifth month of pregnanev the child bom of her numerous difficulties and iw«sed through „rcat 
womb will keep an unsullied character throoghout d^gers, ffio Duce is the centre of all act^vitiea of 
life Tlie belief is fairly common that the mothers Italy and is a man at once loved and bated 
food and the mothers thoughts during pregnancy Mussolini is autocratic 
Mntnbute to the mabng of the child both physi jjg jns own laws and dreams of a greater 
caliy and menmUy ^ Dante dreamt in the ISlh century 

Regarding beautifying children that are m De Monarclua. The big talks and high sound 
born ugly we are told many things One is ”»? promises of clever diplomats do not in the least 
yuiu Ui,.j Q aio Wiu ‘“•I S delnde him liis one ambition is to mal 0 Italy 

A snub nore IS a very great disn^rement m powerful in tho political arena of Europe and 
this country Old matrons belie%e that this defect supreme on the Mediterranean Sea and hia mind 

can be remedied if steps are taken immediately coes isjck fo the golden age of (he Iiopenal 

alter birffi and iheir bebel stands to reason Cmsais 
Stretch your legs straight and put the child on 

them lying on its back Apply mus^d oil slowly His sole political philosophy is as follows 
on the nose and raise it up lightly so that the 

child may not feel the pinch This process re * I have no politics’ he said I have only one 
peated dav after day for a month cr so cures the message— Love your land ' In the face of the 

defect klatronly ladies say that a snub nose is gravest dangers Mussolini is composed and self 

oltm the result of^ giving the Vaby 8^^ m a lymg wntiolled My path lies through the temble ‘ he 

Mussolini the 


posture so that the pressure of the mothers body said, 
falls on the end of the baby s noso. This is 
perhaps to some extent, correct. 


A good deal of science id found 10 the 
above as well as id the following 


Regarding detractor of 
author says 

But little do they think that he works not for 
any personal gain but for the good of hu country 


Eldeily matrons fully believe m the efficacy of If patriotism be a vice then all patiiots auke are 
sunshine on the health of the babies They make to be condemned unetimvocally The Fascist 
It a point to^ expoae them for sometime everyday methods may be somewhat cruel but perhaps Italy 
to sunshine Tho belief is quit© in keeping with needs tascism today Elsewhere m Europe there 
the^modem theory about the healing effect of the la chaos and unrest The political eqmhbnum of 
sun s raj s Eorope would be in a state of convulsion at the 

Readers of Miss Mayo s “Mother India’ |f«5htest sign of uniesL He holds It^y m Ins 

strictly anthropological findings. They show wasask^byhis teacher as to whom the impera- 
tnat commonsense and (.empirical) science mwA should not be nseiL Why the Kii nr> 
grows in all soih, not on the Amencan prompt reply 

kind alone It will also show that libterate Also 
people are often educated in their bebefa 
and conduct 


He is aocused of suppressing the hbetty of the 
Press of free speech and freedom of thought But 
are tliere not governments today which are 
foigiog fresh fetters for strangling freedom of 
utterance discussion and faction ■’ Perhaps his 


Mussolini, the Iron Man ^ ^ mz. 

, Jayanta Kumar Das Gupta writes on fault in the eyes of hir“enemws““iT 

Mussolini in The Imhan Cducaiar iTa nons^s^e about him He does 

tne imuan ^.aitcaior Ue not play that game of hide and seek which 
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'tr OaldttiD derlarw that Bntaio aid not require 
a dictator like Mussolioi flic Italian i*rcroier baidl> 
retorted that it was unbecomiD? on the part of 
a man holding the most esaltw office nnder the 
British cro^vn to speak ill of another and he did 
not espect so from a gentleman 
He sums up 

Heiaone of the makers of history like Bu. 
raarck, Casonr Lenin and Sun "kaf-Sen and the 
siorld ^latches his achievements viilh int rest 


reference to the charges brought against 
India by Hiss ^layo It runs as follows 
Th 3 book Molher India Innas charges of this 
hind based upon wholly indciiuate knowledge of 
the people and in bringing the^e charges, it does 
grave injustice we believe, to Ind a and to those 
« TO from among her people hare long been 
Ubounng for the remrual of evil cUitoras that 
hinder her progress. There is no evidence that 
this book was produced m anr sense in the 
interest of Chnstian Missions The luttrc't of 
thnstian kfissions can never to sened by 
igaoiaoce or by eraggcration 


A Christian Reviews Mother India 
The following are quotations from a 
re^view of Mother India appearing m Tlif 
Xatioiial Chn lian Council iiotni 
Two facts that struck mo immediatclv on open 
log this book gave at oce an nDfavouivWo 
UDpresstOD The first was this paasage n a 
renew fiom the k«ic S/atfsumn quote I oo Ui. 
dibt cover She make- the clain (or »warai 
‘•''em noo'cnse and the will to kraut it almost a 
enmo’ The second waa this senun e dc-sinliDu 
Calcutta— the sccoa 1 in tho hrst elnptcr— In the 
CO irts and allcrs and Ixi .aan manr btilo bcokstaIN 
where narrowchested Dcar««htel aaicmi >oim. 
Indian 'ttidtut* In native drc'< Irool over iile* 
oflljUown liiis.ian vamphltt* Tho former of 
the->e produced an unfivourable impro«iOD (or the 
reason that it was evident that this l>ook was tcing 
seized ujion-with or withoit the cooduill of Uio 
amliorcis— for purposes of poluical protuganaa. 
and that this was l-cioc done bv such a reviewer 
fc the one ciootcil with a shout of eioUation and 
relief lorther the second pa.'Sa.e Quoted--«o 
obviously nntruo and ill nature I— gar* 
wramiDg that the writer was beat oo aucouniu 
the worst things discoverable about Indu and then 
parading them vnili wmcthiok like gusto The^ 
ily llown Uu'i laa iximihlets olvioasl> eiist only 
in herinlUmcd anti Bolshevist unagiiutioo 

The t as in» be snbeon uo is bni a quite 
virulent I as lurks behind every pace, with the 
result that the pKtiiro that the whole book presents 
H nntrue Her altitude is indicated la the «ccor 
that underlies the very title of the book and all 
through «ha gives the impression of inrevBjca 
•olonv of mud t-eetio' '\hat comp eats in JIi»# 
''layos mini Uel-ehind this arproacb C cannot 
11610171100 but peihaps ODo IS the Iceiins that 
Ameirahis been taken in' ly smooth tonsned 
'•fniiA * and with thar egresKm^y fa.'^ 

alienations vloat cond tions in India’ {p.2ofc If 
so. Miss Mayo has rvicted with uanxessary 
viclcccc in an opposite iLrecticn 


A Lady gives Miss Mayo her Duo 
Margaret E Cousins, B Mus , writes in 
Ihe doling men of India 

( have lived in Indn for tnelve jears m 
iniiinatc fnendsb » with the women of Indu, with 
Its students anl with its political and social 
reformers I am neither a Govemment servant 
nor connected with olScial or missionsri circles 
I ai a lov..r of humasiti and work for u through 
<eekiog the advancement of womanhood to on 
t'>iualiiy of honour and opportunity with manhood 
Ms work along those lines was viewed so favour 
a'ly that ( was the Srvt woman honorary magis 
tmic appointed in ladm Theae facts civo mo the 
power to rv« lodgmenc os kfi»s klayos look and 
while nil expcrieneo comjl>oratcs a largo saml>er 
of her facts and illustrations regarding sex health 
onoiuliahlty and the treaunent of animals, I 
aver that the total iiniression sh* convcis to anv 
reader either iD>ide or outsido led a, is cruelly and 
wickediv oatrue Inlcssrcadin conjunction with 
$ ipplemcotary books on otier aspccu of In lias 
life and culture or unless U is withdrawn from 
circuiitiOD ostside India, it will create rotiiing 
lot raoe>reseDlment and a fortune for its eJeveriy 
stnpid authoress. 


“Mother India ’ Again 
In tho editorial notes of tho '-me joninJ 
(bdifors Rev > Macaicol. D LiU. wd 
Rev ?. 0 ihilip. B.A) wo hud anclhcr 
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a'sembly ticbcs tbat broke the majonty for the 
Biil as a -whole If the British membera of the 
Assembly had supported tho Bill girls of 14 -woula 
not DOW be legally approved mothers we women 
definitely charge the British Government -wilh 
delaymg social reforms for -which the people of 
the country are npe 

Even despite inaccuracies I thought Miss Mayo 
was sincere till I read the chapter on the Pnneo 
and the Untouchables That showed her hand it 
proved to me that yellow loumalism sCQUrocntal 
gulhbihtj and a bias in favour of Bntish d^i 
nation over ruled her vaunted open mindedness The 
latter half of the book I leave moro to politicians 
and economists to set right She deals with 
problems sentimentally and superficially -which 
cannot be separated from philosophy religion and 
the {, eat ethics of the right to self determination 
One feels Urat where she allows herself to show 
discontent with Bntain s rule it is only where she 
thinks that America would manage India better 
This comes ont especially m her renew of cduca 
tion 

Ml'S Mayo uses the Sob Stuff to rouse 
a feelinc of horror m the mind of her 
readers by describing animal saciibce in the 
temple of Kali She uses this to prove tbo 
necessity of British tale m India Says 
Mts Cousins 

She omits to tell that while Bntain allows 
I lood gacnfices m Bntish India the Manaraoi 
Regent of Travancore an Indian State prohibited 


all animal sacnficcs in her Stato as her first 
administraliye act on becoming Regent 

Then wo are told 

She omits all good points in India s favour 
such as the fact that lunacy is fourteen times less 
preralent in India than m England that India s 
expenditure on dnnk. is only a fraction proportion 
ately compared witli tlio one million pounds spent 
daily in Great Britain on alcoholic dnnk 

Defects can bo found in all nations, but 
that would not justify foreign rule auy 
where Spys Mrs Coosma 

On the same analogy Aiuenca should govern 
Japan because of Japans geisha system and more 
reppllant sanitary system than even poor Indias 
Holland should govern America because of ^en 
cas political graft sj stem and its record ot boms 
the most enme-ndden country m the world anu 
so on round the world and only then might people 
sleep easy id their beds secure from Vorid 
menace * llcr arenment has only to be stated thus 
to see how stupid it is but people arc so credulous 
and so ignorant that they will believe she has 
drawn an accurate picture Those who are stimuia 
t^ by the strong feelings that tlie book is rjusmg 
to judge truly for themselves should , read also 
7ht IVeb of Indian Life by Sister Niyedita (Long 
mans Green London) In ha Bound or irce by 
Mrs. Besant (Th P House Madras) Radhaknslmas 
The limdit I tew of Life and my own The 
Umng of Asian Womanhood ( Ganesh A Lo 
Madras price Rs. 2 ) 
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Hussolini Prophet of the Pragmatic Bra 
Under the above caption W T Flliot of 
the Harvard Univers ty analyses the Political 
Philosophy of Pascism in the Political ^ence 
Quaiterly The article is of academic 
importance and does not deal with popnlar 
likes and dislikes regarding fascist deeds 
"We are told 


hascism is a repudiabon of the old lomcal 
i UUtananism of the EngUsh KadicaU of 1832 m 
favour of the older psychological piagmatiem of 
Slathiavelli Liberalism says Mnssolim is not 
die last word it does not represent any fin^ and 
deCTsive formula in the art of covemmenL In t>iia 
a mOTlt and delicate art which deals with the 
most refractory of materials not stationair, but 
al-ways in movement smee it deals with the iivros 
and not with tlie dead in this art of politics there 
la no Aristotelian unity of time of place and of 
action Men have been governed more or less 
lotlnnatoly in a thousand different ways Liber 
at sm 13 the conlnlution the method of the nme- 


teenth century It cannot be said that L beralism 
a method of government good for tho nineteenth 
century for a centnry that is to say dominated 
by two essential phenomena like the development 
of capitalism and the growth of nationality should 
be necessanly good for the twentieth century 
whicli already betrays charactenstics diffenng 
considerably from those of its predecessor Facts 
outwe gh l^ks experience is worth more than 
theory To day the most striking of post war 
expenences those that are taking place before our 
wes are marked by the defeat of Liberalism 
EWeats in Russia and in Italy demonstrate the 
possibility of govemicg altogether outside the 
ideology of liberalism and m a manner entirely 
opposed to it Communism and iascism have 
Dothmg to do with Liberal sm 


Fascism is piite utilitarianism VTo rend 
To parallel Lenin s Democracy is a mere 
bou^is superstition M^sobni concluded the 
attack on Liberalism quoted above Know them 
tmee and for all that Fasasm recognizes no idols 
adoies no fetishes it has already passed over tho 
more or less decayed body of the goddess Liberty 
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5S7 


3s (jnife prepared 1/ necessary to do so once 

In Faecism wo find an undeclared adherence 
to political pragmatism and to nothing else 
AlthonKb they have not always so named it 
and although only its crotagon sts attribute to the 
movemeat a profoand underljing idea Fascism 
has comp (0 mean to the popular imagination just 
this applicalion of pragmatism to politics M issol ni 
attributes his own intellectual shaoiog to \\ illiam 
Jame« on equal terms with three '’rcat pragmatists 
in politics Machiavelh Nict'zehe and the cvndi 
cajst, Georges Sorel 

This IS nothing new or original for 
The practice of politics has never been other 
than pragmatic A stand on principle may be 
the nobler gesture may even be a neopsaarv sop 
to man s compensatory desire to idealize his 
pursmt of deeply rooted insf nctive interests But 
rationalism too often serves only as a cloak for 
imperative and unreasoned desire That at least 
IS the way the matter loots to the pol tical 
pragmatists of onr own day 

Tbo ^tneteeat^> Ceafary was prolific 0/ 
ideas ideas and all else that s mere emote 
cot the real thing achievement and the 
smiling 0! all tleory as means to the great 
end What got the upper hand then were 
the ihcin/iane efforts of an idealism which 
attempted to pat a curb oo the play of 
interests ’ Hence the reaction 
. Tax popuhhad spoken the l^rda face was 
filmed against po nls" and such abstractions. 
Toe political prophets preached a new cosmI— 
PJajTBaheai the reasonea distrust 0! raHonaliied 

solatioss. 

And 

, The very llahomet of th s worship is ^fossolini 
Ideolomcal programs and a snperstitions rwrep<» 
for the formal democracy of the ballot bos I ad 
led his Italy to a stale of anarchy approiiraatipc 
that before which the medieval republics ol the 
citiCs had ^wed 

A little knowledge of Italian affairs is 
ncces'ary to appreciate Fasci'm 

After the war an Italy badly div ded ^abotmed 
by Communism srrew sicker and sicker under 
go~emment bj blocs governniont 1} unreal 
c«alitJOD« by leg rollmg and finally by rfurtw 
iysi ' It all amounted to no poverani.jt at ^ 
Uachiavelh 3 IVince was not more necd^ whM 
he wrote to ra =e Italy from her divided we^ 
ness than was a dicta or now— one sironc ea 
ough to seize the reins of government powre fiw 
the lax hands which refused to t ghten them 
syndfcalistic violence keder 'uch condiU ras i t 
was natural that Fascism symbol of united power 
in a single hand should gather streni^h 
swept the slate clean of tim d 
equations and ic'cnl'ii in a bold hand the singfo 
Word force I 

The demand of the present 


but fall to achieve any good ho should ha 
put second to one who professes nothing but 
does a lot of good 

Parliameotan government— we have the high 
authority of Lioy 1 George for it— means govern 
ment by tala But as cx Ambassador Child pat 
t ^hen a spirited people cannot stand it anv 
longe- they act Talk and party conferences and 
Eocal theories and sentimentality are luxuries 
enjoyed b\ these people who do not face inloler- 
alle bitnaiioos Uhen a people fa e an intoler 
able situation the real ravenous I nnger is not for 
a progfam bat for a man This apology for 
Fascism troadcast through the columns of the 
5a/ rdaj L eninff Post is accurate enough ket 
It IS perhaps worth nothing that it 13 only these 
peoples who insist on the luxury of party systems 
and the seatimeutal ti of social tlieones who arnve 
bnt rarely at intolerallc situations on the other 
hand nations who are forever in search of he man 
not the I rogiam seem to find almost all situations 
equally and chronically intolerable after a trial 
more or less brief 

As for progran s apparently Ambassador Child 
wa» sQlGcicoiIy ]ntete»ted in the Ileaning of 
Fascism to wake some is lair es of aussoliai even 
when the Black Sb rt was still a bravado gesture 
Tb s IS hi$ report of the interview 

Mcll I said what is the rsscisti pro.cam ^ 
It IS caster (0 snath the tiller than to steer the 
loaf 

Program he sad aly program is work 
discipline, uniiv Ife shot another look at mo and 
saw that [ was doubtful about vague slogans He 
sa d with (remenduous convictioa "Prosnms are 
endless It is the organization— it is the men— it is 
action not talk it is men 

There you are tho program of tho palitios ol 
the period is-ocfton— not talk not theory 


The 'CommoD Front against Bolshevism 
When England broke off diplomatic ro- 
latiODS with Russia it was bawled out by 
the Empire cners the pres« that this was 
the becioniD^ of the end of BoUhevism ^ow 
would we see a general rising against 
Rds la among all capitalistic couotrie But 
what happened actually was comic to the 
extreme Instead of copying Ontaiu s heroic 
gesture other nations concentrated on 

captunog tho trade with Russia that was given 
op by the former country Thus one reads 
ID the Lmus Age 

Standard Oil an a 1 powerful American 
roTponncD ! as concluded a contract w ih the 
Soviet Commerciat Agent to uarket Bassas 
peti^enia abroad. lu t now that is the only 
^mod ty the Soviet Goveroment 13 al'e to export 
m targe qii^ti>*e« and if she could be prevenlcd 
frwn se Jig that she wcu. J soon be bank-npt C it 
the Arwiicaus have t^en advantage of the 
cl min.a.OD of the r British rompetitors to stnie a 
banrua with the Sot et^ They put np the money 
the Russian* out up tho oil ibuo Standard Oil 
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it entails an enormons mental suffering and 
nnliapp ness 11 civilisation is a raco towards 
a happier state of things infant mortality mast 
slow up with its progress and social vigour 
obtained in a mote beautiful ecoQomical 
and sensible way 


Prof Rushbrdok Williams on 
Mother India 


No mention however of her 'iIluininatioD 
of many things that^ do not owst at all or 
only m a very small 'vay No mention of 
tho overlooking of all good points of Indian 
life No mention again of tho contempt 
expressed throughout for ludia and of the 
inordinate admiration of tho British whose 
mis-dccds are conscicotiously painted over 
with exaggerated praise all throngh 


Prof L. F Rushbrook Williams reviews 
Miss Majos Mother India in The jlsiafip 
Rcneiv He welcomes tho boldness of Miss 
Mayo on writing on an aspect of the ludian 
question which others always leave uutouch 
ed prof Rushbrooh Williams does not 
appear in his review to have guessed the 
sinister motive of the authoress lo writing a 
book whose sole object is to lower India in 
the eye of the world Very strange for one 
of his erudition and intellect but very 
natural also for other reasons iliss ^layos 
undemooratio spirit seems to have pleased 
Prof Rushbrook Williams Ho says 
\Ia vhft the maiQtity of her coantri men Jlise 
Mayo regards democracy with little favour So 
far from, coasidering it the panacea tor all ills 
whether social or political she seeras to be an 
Qphoider of the heretical uoctrmo that it is a 
highly specialized fo^'m of government depending 
for Its success upon certain factors that are by no 
means universally present 

The learned professor would probably 
discuss liberty or the right to keep one s 
money in one s own cash box lu the same 


But even he fails to admire Miss Mayo j> 
logic. He says 

Where MiaS Mayo cites chapter and verse for 
her statements she proceeds to generalize from 3 
few dozes ^asipls^ asd to appir ibis eeao'aliea 
Usn to hundreds of milliong For some of her 
most start ing assertions she cites no statistics at 
all Mow does she know that from one end of 
the land to the other the average male Hindn of 
thirty years provided he has means to command 
h\3 pleasures 13 an old man and that from seven 
to eight out of every ten such males between the 
ages of twenty five and th rty are impotent ’? I 
am quite at a loss here I should have thought 
that the decennial statisUes of the population to 
say nothint, of common observation would have 
sutlered to give the he d rect to any sneh assertion 
ps 3 Mayo may have unchallengeable aulhonty for 
her statement If so she should surely it 
lie sums np though m a different strain 
She has illuminated one side of the 
problem in such fashion that it can hardly succeed 
for the future m evadinK the auenUon wiudi u 
deserves but does not invite. 


Yet another Condemnation of 
“Mother India” 


At M UudctliiU toviewa tho above book 
lu Iho International Renew hf Missions 
Sho writes forcefully against ijiss Mayos 
silly gcocralisatiODS and blindness to most 
nfal things connected with India^ The 
reviewer who is a lady, soys 

She waa warned before starting for India, not 
to generalize And it is po»sible that she honestly 
tnra not to generalize but she has nevertheless 
done so and has produced some quite appalimg 
statciuenU. That tho Indian girl u common 
practice looks for motherhood nine months after 
reaching pubeitv— or anywhere between the nges 
of lousteen and eight vs svmpVy not true Had 
Miss Mayo given herself but a few years to live 
m India and to watch tho family me 01 even a 
small circle of her neighbour<i she would have 
known better Religion la tho West fotbide muoh 
which 13 nevertheless sometimes done. Hioctu 
custom sancuons much which is novorthciess 
Qsually not done 

Sbe also condemns Miss Mayo s strict 
exclusion of all refevences to the mauy 
Indian individuals and institutions working 
for the betterment of Indian life 

It 13 hardly fair to report unsavoury details of 
the breach of hygienic laMS or revolong deeds of 
cruelty whether to man woman child or beast, 
with never a word of those who are spending, their 
lives m fightine just thooe very evils The passing 
meutioa of Indian volunteer associations partially 
pledged against Untouchabilitj wh ch include the 
Servants of India avowedly political Lord Stoha s 
society for the help of the outcastes of Bengal and 
Assam the Brahmo Sainaj and others is as far 
03 we can find the only referen e to the existence 
of societies promoted and earned on by Indians 
for the social moral aod sp ntual uphlt of their 
fellows unless the vague statement m the conclud 
mg chapter that theie are other facts is meant 
to cover them Did iliss Mayo really meet no 
kmd hearted decent loving husbands and fathers 
in India ? 


Then there is a general valuation of 
Miss Mayo s original discoveries and great 
insight into Indian thought and leeliog 

la a book announced as totally unlike anj other 
book on India one would not expect to cotne 
across that hackneyed statement of the hypothetical 
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jeilous dofPDder of pnvate properlj though it 
nuy i)C5 ID JIcTtco la buyiDf? petroleum m Russia 
,1 -n'l® 1 expropriated by the Soviets from the 
no\aI Dutch Compani 

cellar has happened in ca<M' of Italy 
and Russia. Italy, to be sure recogni/ed the 
'toscow Uovemment some time aso but since 
between the two conntiics have boon 
0*' y the other chy for 
pvampie Romo recogmired Rumania s fiUo to 
liessarabia whereupon the indignant Russians 
tioycotfc Italian coods One would supr^^ 
^^0 anreenient upon cenml 
iwlicies which seems to exist between Italy and 
Austen'^’rif-fS ’^onld keep step with Sir 

mneff fin f ’oattcr Bnt Italv 
roust hud markets for her nrodnrts -inrl 
“^ro tomtory and she 

Nm?Gre?t Rmh outlets^ for her " 

to irodnoo^^.^^iV with Russia promise, 

for ThPon “^4°^ vaenum in tim hller country 
manufactures to fill So the basA^ 

Italv”^ decided to buy m 

BoSevS* '™‘ “riMSt 

Newer Methods of Oaucer Treatment 

Dwt ‘''® '‘’”“”‘'’8 ■” ‘he Ltlamy 

itsii-eigg' 

seed ■ for .m 5 tntef,m "Sd.Sld 

teW"™'’'?*,"' yrf TiS’ 

liwe 

tliorefore may be made avalhbla^^n 

S'5lv,S”r.„ 4'aS-lli 

|“ocs^:r„, 'iSET,‘f ^ »r ml 

Ilia tadialcd atej rhe^arv fid"'™™™"'' 

"I'h nhtinum which cut? nfT screened 

attached threads tays and 

the containers as^oon a? ^?ho ° to witlidraw 

«"drd Tie S.,o3nrS“!e.d?iar n'J 


said to treatment of cancer of the csoplia„ms 
one of the most deadly of all forms of cancer 
Dr Jliiir was for f-evural \ears pin fcicnn m*cluef 
at the New ^otk Throat, Xoie. and Lun,: Hospital 
Abandonins (ho field of mcdicino for a few years 
he served as Consul Gencnl at Stockholm and 
later m Sccrctars of the Le„'alion to Norway 
and Swolcn Hetiirnini; tn medicine ho lias 
devoted himself (o radium thcrapj On leasing 
Vienna. Dr Miiir will take his seeds’ to cancer 
centers la Berlin Pans and London ’ 


When King Sxsowath Went to Pans 

In the same journal there is an account 
of the visit of the late Kinjj Sisowat of 
Cambodia to Pans Wo are told 

The Kins of CaraI>odia arrived as a real 
potentate from ancient Asia should Tho jewels 
his entourvo were worth 
100000000 francs and tlie I rcnch police tempo- 
rarily suspended all oJicr acMvities to guard the 
wearers of this treasure 

The King also broiicht with him the Sacred 
Sword of Cambodia, reputed to be 3 000 years old 
and studded with jewels valued at <53 000.000 
and the Three Bakous gurdiaas of the sword, 
whomromor soon invested with all the invstcry 
and clamour of fabled giants • 

Tlie 100 dancing girls were covered with 
diamonds rubies emeralds, topares carbuncles, 
tourmalines and sapphirca and those who saw 
Ibem heartily approve of King Sisowath’s name 
for them The Living Jewels 

But their costume for tho Sacred Dance was 
as unique « it was costh . ior it consisted of 
boM yiie nUioB tiBkt to the (leore and more 
concoalmg than sill, and President lalliers and 
Falhcrs who Mere pious folk and hosilaled 
liefore allow icc the Cambodian ballet to appear 
J«fore them later admitted their scruples had 
been unfounded ' 

Id addibon to the gold wire costume, the dancers 
wore a gold helmet mcrusted with diamonds 
® 

"51S among those 
invited to see the ballet dance. And he went 
dancing girls He spent many 
sketching the n winning tlieir 
c^fidence by giving them little presents as if 
‘^^ddren candieo toys, beads 
pouted and sulked 
came to them with his pockets bulging 
with ^ese gifts But Rodin was happy and even 
&theS" ^ ° Cambodia 

Rodin writes about these dancing girls 
reniiniscences as follows 

PgSf 'TLse'oLShirh^^^^^^^^ 

.h.&o s?„w?'limf%r3sr"aB te 
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It entaiE an enormons mental sufTenne and 
unhapp ness If civilisation is a raco towards 
a happier state of things infant mortality mast 
slow up with its progress and social vi..our 
obtained in a more beautiful, economical 
and sensible way 


Prof Rushbrook Williams on 
Mother India ’ 

Miss Majo s Mother India in The Asiatie 
Rmeto He welcomes tho boldness of Miss 
Mayo on writinB on an aspoot of tho Indian 
question which others airways leave iMlonch 
ed Prof RushbrooL Williams does not 
appear m his review to have guessed tho 
sinister motive of tho authoress in wrilin.. a 
boot whose sole object is to lower ludia'm 
the eye of the world Very strange for onS 
of his erudition and intellect but very 
natural also for other reasous Miss ffavos 
undcmooratio spirit seems to have nl«., J 

Prof Rushbrook Williams He sayl 

Unlike the maiorilj of her coeatn men li.., 
Mayo reoards democracy with Iitll? 2?S..r'‘ 5 
far from considering it the nanaSi Kfi 
Whether social or ooliucal . v '**5 

upholder oi the hercB docgu.r SI, ''ii'*, “ 
hishiy specialized fem of coveramtnf rL ^ 
for Its success upon certairecWrs 5Lt & 
means univeraally present 

The learned professor would nrobahly 
discuss liberty or the right to le?D one . 
money in ones own casbV in ^ 

logi^rsV” hdm.ro Miss Mayes 


^0 mcntioD however of her ‘illuiiunatioa 
of many tlunga that^ do not exist at all or 
only in a lery small way No mention of 
i.r« ot all good points of Indian 

1C zijo mention again of tho contempt 
expressed throughout for India and of the 
inordinato admiration of tho British who^e 
in'fh conscientiously painted over 
with exaggerated praise all througli. 

Yet another Condemnation of 
Mother India ’ 

in V. ^^wU°‘^erhill reviews tho above book 

sillv P nfli- 1 against Ifiss Mayo s 

vitM tinn blindness to most 

done so Md hu ''*= ueyerlheless 

statements TJm appalling 

practice, looks for common 

reacUiw ?*P® “oaths after 

of fourteen mcI between Uio a-^kj 

Miss Mayo giien he^r>!f not true Bad 

m India aDd%*wafchMsA°^^ to live 

small circle of life of even a 

known better RclSon 

which IS novcrthclP^« * clUe forbid* much 

custom sanctions ^muth 

usually not done wnich i* nevertheless 

oyclus?on°’“ef Miss Jleyos strict 

the^brM^S^hrciemc °l 

cruelty whether ov revolting deeds of 

with never a word* of child or beast, 

lives in fighting spending their 

mention of Indian passing 

pledged against l^touchabmif^^^T^u^® Partmlly 
Savants of India avnwomll*^^ i which inclnde the 
soaety for the lieln ^ political Lord binha s 

Assam the Br& tmteastes of Bengal and 

I? »” » ftotlia “exi'S 

^dh«„cd decSt tVfeiSf ^ - 

U.s“M,y“f°„,'“ valnahoD of 

‘T‘w STelmf 

™ Stej Se-lJpnteS 


Where lliss Mayo cites chartov a 

few doJlu an'd'^^^o ^anDl with never r^ord'of 

tion to hundreds of milhona ®®“®“bza “ fighting juatthosrvli^ 

most starting assertions shJ her mention of Indian vr:r.,°T„I®ry The passing 

aU How does she W ^ tSu at 

he land to the other the averlp^^,<®5 ^5^ of 
tluity years provided he has of 

hi3 pleasures 13 an old ^ command 

to eight out of every ten suph from seven 

ages of twenty five and* thir^ between the 
am quite at a loss here”“f 'pPOfent 7 £ 

that the decennial stabstipa^ have thought 

of commoa^obse°rvahnn^°^“^^j®° “ 

??,fcr|d to give the he direct to an^“ bavo 

^ss i^yo nuy have unchalIe^e!U^a®“®^,?®®®rtion 
her Statement. B so oho shomflS,, to 

deserves teof, to a.tcJS^SK 
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the old stylo of thought, and follow sc encc and 
ni'^tena] forces , „ _ 

Kcad Eg a few sections of Mr Chen s 11 en Tmm 
{Collected r^^ajs'i tho spirit of the man is 
tlacovered lor eiainple, m his essay ahe Dcs* 
Truction of Idols 

Maj 1 a.k irhj we si oula destroy tho idols/ 
There are many persona md thiBgs that are use- 
less, but are venerated just like idols. A thing 
which IS usoleas even though it rcceties honor 
hould be destroyed • ' * All the cods and devils 
n hcaien and earth cannot bo proved to be reiL 
T c<s pretenses m religion are like the idols ubich 
de eive men Tho term aiiii/n Duddln or tho 
wo-d Jehovah’ or tho term Emperor of Heasen 
lav deceive people All the spirits which Uic 
♦! eolog ans worslup are useless ido s which should 
I e broken In the ancient days folks \> ere ignorant 
sed believed th-i a Kmc wa, tho Son of Ueaven 
They worshiped and honored lura Lehevioc that 
his power wvs greater than any one in his country 
Thi idea of divinity rernutted th** King to regn 
As a uniter of fa t, Kings and Emperors are all 
doU They cannot work luirsdes thev deivnd 
entirely on tie people Tie Emperor Pu\im 
Choa, and Isnpcror Nicholas in Rub>ia, are more 
pitiful than the ordinary citizens today because 
they have lost their kingdoms These £aip'‘rors, 
like tiie idols of clay «Qd wood luve I'eco dcs 
troved and thrown into tho rubbish heap 

Speaking also of the >doIa of the nation family 
and ethics Mr Caen ends thos 
“Desirnctioa ' Destroy tlie idols • Dej.troy false 
idoU Out faith should take the standard of 
truth The vain traditional glory of rcluion 
politica and IT orality are all idols which ongbt to 
be destroyed The reality of tl e universe and our 
own faith can never combme if these idols ore not 
swept away 

Wntm* on The Revolution of Literature Afr 
Chen says 

“Three principles may be written on the banner 
of our revolution iirst, to overthrow the ornat^ 
flattering noble literature, and create the sunple 
lyrical peoples literature second to overthrow 
the antiquated extravagant, classical literature and 
create a new truthful, realistic literature thinl, to 
overthrow the complex diffii,u t aud scenic litera 
ture and creato the simple, ordinary social litera- 
ture * • » European avilizaUon is not only gifted 
with politics and science lut also has great Utera 
ture I love Rousseau Zola, Kant, Bacon Dar^ 
and many I cannot here mention Is any one m 
China as great vs one of these men ’ If there is 
any one who will di regard his own honor and 
reputation to join in the fight against the eighteen 
devils (the classical scholars who oppose the 
progress and reform in Lteratnre) I wiU drag the 
b ggest cannon and be a forerunner in the fight 
aga nst thespO enemies 

In the recent Cbn/ro er«/ Betueen Science and 
^I'letsml y of Life Mr Chen champion^ science 
Md attacked metaphysics. He states m his prefece 
essays which make up this contro- 
m^Mhysfes fundamental than 

,,, 1 /, divid^ the progress of human soaety 
r^i we are still in the penod of 

sreat majority 

01 our people still believe in witches, fortune telit^ 


and foolish things ^ kmong the educated class 
there arc many who behove m metaphysics 

In another short essay Mr Chen says 

“Some one has mado tho remark tlial China 
needs three forces— llio Russnvn spint, Geruian 
sucncoand Amcncan capital I think wo do not 
need American monev but do need to combme 
the Russian spirit and German sewmee At nixsent, 
people welcome American wealtJi bat they aro 
indifferent to German science, and their greateot 
terror is the Russian epint ’ 

Wu Oiih hut 

Mon„ with ChcQ Tu sm goes Mu Chih hui 
aolltor materialist and radical Mr Mu, who is 
now also among the o der generiUom has become 
one of the loldcst of reformers. He is an anarchist 
a revolutionist who haj» «Q‘T-»red exdo for his 
beliefs but a teacher and warm hcartod democrat 
who 13 respected for Ills character and earnest life. 
This touch of autobiography is found m his 
represcntaUve essays 

Wu Cum un s CvrrEr 

I am now sixty s cars old when the Emperor 
of Japan determmed to reform bis empire I was 
seven From that year I bc*sn to learn Chinese 
characters to memonre the J-our DooJ^ vud the 
hue Chsites and stuif my memory wiUi the 
famous essays When twenty I beuimo inters ted 
)Q cntic^ stndy of tlie classics, and a great admirer 
of the Uan Dyoastv sdiolars I hid an ambthon 
to wnie cnUcal slu lic« and felt exceedingly proud 
to Iiave the ooportuoKy to stuly iliese noble irorks 
of our Middle-Flowery Em dom \t that time 
I wro e mllammatory article^ to dunounco the 
foreico church and instigated preple to bum these 
churches. I refuted republicanism by quoting tho 
classics, and arcuM that a great empire must have 
a Vint. • ■ • V. hen I wao thirty 1 came to Peking 
for the examioations, but faded. I lived at that 
tirae wiUt a successfnl candidate Wang Ting 
mieo. One day Chang Cbien came to my place 
to talk with Mr AVang Chang Chien was a 
student oithe Premier Wong Taamg ho and agreed 
with the scholars of the time that they should 
helo the Premier to fight the dwarfish Tap-mesa. 
A few months later tJie emperor issu»I an edict 
aud ordered give the enemies a decisive blow 
Every one thought that the three islands of Japan 
would be crushed m a few days. But the war 
news became more and more diaappomtmg Poor 
months later a General who was reaponaible for 
the loss of the frontier of Alanchuna was beheaded 
Then Kang Tu Mei ni-esenled his famous memorial 
to the Jtmperar and Liang Chi chao published lists 
of 'oreign hooks for the stndents of China. At this 
time I followed these great men and tned to 
play a humble part But how di appomfmg it is 
that after Uur^ years have passed our education 
la still ornamental our industrv is still undevelop^ 
the reforms are bnt changed sign boards ' And 
now people are taking Chinese cunos classical 
mti^ra and so forth as the spmtual civfiization 
of the East, digging up rubbish from the past to 
eat as divine ambrosia ' And today I am still 
bbliged to wnte articles such as Liang Chi ebao 
^te thirty ye^ ago 1 Ah you sick man of the 
East yo ir «icJnies3 has really become incurable 

Mu has been an outspoken opponent of 
xa^mre, and during the Indian poet s visit to 
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Calcutta I Dunk Problem 


The foliowiog eitracta are from Abian 

drank ID round figures— 

2 <^0000 bulk Ballons o« 

1 lOfioO bulk eaJIoas of, imponed foieaa sp 
a 0 bu k Esllons of w me 
3(I0€00 Ulk gal OPS of _io,s, 

5L’'7r'iJX^ ||V” 

acTfinnU of «a.es But it owo ^ v ^ 
40000 maunds of tart were sold m me same pe 

u M1'"E l»'l' '? ‘f','*," 
prol„"fl„„ ..J. tl.9 )!«' 
whose speech before the Rolsry 
produced in Ablart 


Sellis? Human flesh 


The Japan Dcrlfff C/tromcls publishes the 
foltowiDg ID the coarse of a criticism of 
Jtpaas sjsleai of raakip^ rirtoal sJares of 
Geishas and girl workers generally We read 


Past espeneoce and re est revelations sliow 
toat Ibe girls piactically become the slaves of the 
masters ^ the booses and lan be sold from one 
hooM 10 aoolber as slaves were ‘old from one 
master lo another in America in the t mes of the 
slave trade The arracgement is that the purcha er 
of the Eirf pays so m h down to her parents for 
the use of tw bear Tteeri is sapposed to be a 
vrilliDK aifent m sneh transactions, tut in view of 
the site's laid on fi! at p ety and the strencth of 
pnbl c opnuon the only alternative to meetno the 
ineed or need of her parents is 'uicde bbe is 
therefore only a willing agent to this extent The 
llawaaaiost the sale of human llesti is overtome 
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by the pretenco that the toaster of Uio house igarobt her I’ubhe fecUotf also BccmR to be 
vidcs her with a room for tiiG reception of ffuosts icaiostlicr The debt is rwarded asa mittcr cl 

and tliat the niooey that she makes Koea to iki\ honour whtch has to bo repaid, and U U cannot 
for her keep and hei clothes for Iho provision of bo repaid thojnrlhas to Eiilfer hien whero Uie 

which the onunal loan was contracted A tnri master of the mrl Lw cheated her as ho always 

who once finds I er way into these houses very docs ind aot hia money back many times over 
seldom makes her escape as loD4 as she is of still Uio onitina! nione> has to Ic repaid And 

'aiue to her master whether for hia own house or \ihen tbo onumal money js lorthcomin^ llie inri 

for saie to another Lecallj there are means ivns a |.rcat nsk if sho is worth keepinir fi 
wl erebj she can be freed but they are so com* bcmir foiuU} restrained and bullied into i-etusinif 
I hcat^ and require so much strcnKth of character to accept assistance , , . 

n the part of the prls surroindcd astheyaro iy This practico of dc.ilmK in womens llesn 
- ties that tliey aie \irtuall> a dead letter The whether it be for prostitutes ccisba ruill cirls or 
cu are only fiima out when Uici aro diseased ■vrailTLSsca boos on all otcr the country and is a 

tnd wortliless with the flower of their jouth «onc. reproach ajrainst thenation It is staled Uiat an 

TU'.istemis so far offiually recouniscd that the Impcnal Ordioaneo was issued in tho carli daja 
l)ol care i repared to protect the owners of Uio forbiddinjr the pratice but old estallislii^ iiracuco 
bouses a^inst ms loss that they may suffer from has triumphed oven oicr an Irapcrul OrdmancG. 
liL attempts ol the tnrls to run away In a \\ hether the hw could be rcvisi'*! to prevemt it is 
recent case some Birls who found their way to a matter for laws ers to decide Wo cannot i reveut 
Tokio were arrested by the metropolitan polite people cnlenni; into conlracls for the sale of their 
s thei stepped from the tram and were sent scrvicca. This is a practice common in all countries 

lack to servitude. The metropolitan toUco di'» and is to some evicnl a aafesuard for the worker 

lamed any responsd lilts since thes’ only acted IJut the pecu lanty m Tapan is that it is only tlie 
on instniclions from the poheo of the town where women workers who have such tontracla. Tho 

he Birls had come from but their action plainls mcit workers are liable to lie dismissed at any 

indicatps that U ey regard the evrU as the properts time. This raises the uucstion wUcihcr it would 
of thur rooster who had ajplvcd to the local be possible to forbid coniracta which i roc ido for 
police for their return If there had been ans thins an advance of the waces paid To appeal to tho 
fllesal in the matter the master of the house moral r^ense of parents who sell tboir daughters 

would not have cone to the police to demand means little rebcf for the present situation The 

tjat s property should be returned to him nor law must be appealed to for present relief and the 
won 1 the police bate been so prompt m res od1> way to do tins seems to be to make 
pondi H to ms roquest * . . 

Tlis sale of human flesh s not oonfued to 
t e licensed Quarters Theie aie other quarters 
wliere women aro regarded a^ mere chattels which 
an he boneht and sold The girls who sell 
tlieroselres to the mills experience a better fate 
than their unhappy sisters it is to be hoped 
although miny tales are told of their hardships 
and of the disease which lies in the tram ol these 


advanco on wages at the lime of co..agcmcj]t 
illegal 


Lord OliTier on Indian Reforms 

M.ocaov. .lic wa.ii Tho Right Honourable Ford Ohvier of 

hardship' Here again t'h'‘re is a trado m human Ramsdco, P C , K C M G., C former 

flesh The girls sell their semc^ m order to Secretary of State lor India, writes on the 

M;*" ■" 

years The mill owners always protest that they NflfiortS, Geneva He says at one place 
are willrog workers but guard them with a It js presumed that the Commission to bo 

strictness which seems to show that they are not apioioted noi later than 1929 is to judge whether 
iQ the event ol any trouble in the mill they can be Inoiaos have shown themselves capable of being 
locked mto the donnitones by the owners, much entrusted with faiiher respoasibiUies or deserving 
M It they were their property and it is very of that mduigenco by amiable and responsive co- 
exceptional that they should be turned oat of the ooeratiou with the Qovernroent in workros the 
dormitories as happen^ in a recent stake, where Diarchical coastilahon The presumption is 
lue meters knowing that the girls had nowhere olTensivo and exasperating to self respecting re- 
iS to this end m order to break formers ilr Ramsay Macdonald and other 

bad now and the ownere responsible Labour Party sympathisere with 
i» thought that they could dispen^ with lodiaii Nationahst Movement, have never minced 
akn ^'■“bona there is wonJa m criticisrog the futile political tactics of 

^ sold to the Swaraiist Party m their attitude towards the 
DmTiortTT^f^^’tK where they b^me the constitution but tho'e tactics form no demonstra 

pass them on to tion of incapacity for public administration winch 
e^n n 1 » diirerent thing from political tactics And 

®f“5 flftough we Bbould have advised pubho-spinted 
once It Indians to make the b^st of a bad job by entering 

hands and t^mg office in tlie Councils unquestionably 
w^d ih?nk ^othinff of k.iw w w thmr doing eo would have often placed them in 
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M S3 Jam la Mary Siraiad D a 
I Photo sent ly i rof R S rajud Da 

has this year received her 
Decree from Wellesley College, 
in<f.t . ^ ila'^achnsselts. one of the foest 
ations of learning for wonieo in Amenca. 
I of the most bnUiaat of stadents 

her /Jii scholastic attainmeots througboot 
connf have been a credit to her 

,-j ^5" Her amiable and aireet disposition 
eastern modesty combined iritha 
tn,. I? ''■cstera aEgressivenessswritesMr Sira 
j. 1 , have helped her fellow students to 
® Icdian girls are equal nay often 
ttJ ^fstern sisters la intelleo- 

cena ? • human attributes which 

making of the best type of 
la p Having received her Master s Degree 
Miss Sociology last June 

hose IS planning to spend the winter 


at Colambia University New lorL City 
where she will take courses in Psychology 
and Pedagogy work that will ht her to be 
of eveD greater usefulness to tbo cause of 
nomaos education in India when she returns 
home. This summer Miss Ghose is spending 
most of her time in visiting social welfare 
organizations ofNev ^orkCity and gathering 



Srimati Suhas ni Devi 
I Photo sent by Prof K M Gupta 


information She is also keen ahnnf t i 

labor Miss Obosehas not only evoked 

senUraents among her friends 

prls but she has arou.ed f! e sympathr‘^‘n“f 

Amencan educationalists m tin 

otthe IndnB »„m„, education Shn'^if^ 

been mstromontal iti semnno- . j \ ® 

SIOOO from -^.elte^de? 0011^^°“^“^'°“ 

Maharani Girl If gh Sci ool nt 

of which she is a mnfr...i°.- i>aneeliDc 
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SriiiiTi Dl\i daughter of Snjut 

kailash Chandra Dntt of Tipperah (Benpal) 
has it IS reported achieved the distmcbon 
of being tho hrst lady science graduate from 
tlia Bethuoe College Calcutta. She passed 
tho last Bbc tsaiumatioa of the Calcutta 
Hnivcrsitv wjfb distinction and has taien 
up Botany m her il Sc cout'o at tho 
ni eibity College of Scienct Sreemah 
ihnouii became a uvdow shortly after her 
ainage at the ago of 1? 

1 S\n\u PoT^\^ n k daughter of 3fr 
la oh Potliau editor The Tmandrum Vathj 



21rs Ha asa Amajal Doraikanna tludaltyar 
L Photo seat b\ B V llao 
^e^^s IS the first lady graduate of Tnvandipm 
to go jn for the law degree 

The academic distinction of ifiss Jamils 
iliUY SiiiAjve UI^ daughter of Prof R. 
Sirajnd Dm of Lahore Forman Ghristiaa College 
deserves special mention m this couaecUon 






Mrs. 0 Linn Ure 
E Photo sent by L N A 

Miss SirajDd Did proceeded to England after 
taking her V i degreeof thoPuo;ab Dniveraity 
rbere she received the diploma of Technical 
hducafioa (Dip Tech ) from the London 
UmTer*it> and was subsetjuently admitted 
to tho Ph D degree of the Ilnireisity of 
tidinburgh At present she has been visitiog- 
Domestio Scienco Institutions in France 
Germany and bwitzerlind She has been 
appointed as Industrial Instructress for 

women by the Government of the Punjab 
In British India Indian ladies are not 
considered fit for bcldiug responsible adminis 
trahee offices But a progressive Indian state 
has led the lay m this direction by appoint 
log a qualified Indian lady ju the political 
department We learn that tho dlaharajah 
Thakore Shaheb of Gondal has appointed 
Sbdiati Jaunabai Dem Sin a Rvtuod b a. ^ 
his Political Secretary 

This month we have received the news 
o£ the appointment of some ladies on tho 
Municipal boards lo different provinces llna 
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itself v.her 0 Oust before the interview) the le^og 
members of the Indian community had told me 
that 9 o per cent were men living withont their 
families I had in mind other parts of Africa also 
which I had recently visited where the proportion 
was very nearly as esceasive It i^s true my words 
reierr^ to certain fealntes in IheTiansvaataa well 
but cot 60 immediately * a xi. » * 

In my apology I very gladly accepted the fact 
(painted o-t to me) that in the Transvaal there 
had been a great improvement in this ptopartioo 
of men to women in recent years iurther I stated 
that I had Uied tlie word demoralisation m the 
interview in a general sense as referring to the 
deteno ation which inevitably takes place m 
hants of life when large groans of men live 
for a long period m a foreign land wilhont the 
ara»n ties of the family 

Since tl e matter has been brought to the notice 
of tl e press in this country I wo ild ask leave to 
mala mv own position clear During the past 
thirteen years, in eveiy jaossiblo way I have been 
cn IcavQur ng to ‘’xpose the wrong done to hum 
anit\ whenever cither bj a system— such as that 
of Qoverament indentured labour to t»» or 
Government rotruited labour to itafaya,— or by 
pnnte iDdiTidual recruiting unregulated the family 
hfr IS not iiohetd as sacred On the whole public 
opinion aud Goveromeat opinion also has not been 
alow to TcOQgaise this wrong when once it lias 
heen pointed out. As far as lam aware 1 have 
never made any distinction either m my own 
nind or in the pres# as to the peraoos or ra'^es 
imcnu wliom this vnnciple of the family Ufo 
fin emigration) was in danger of being lofnnged 
Vor nsiance 1 have olttn written and spoken very 
BlTO vli of tlio w roo» done m the tea plantations 
of when yoing EngCtahmeit ace tadaced to 

poue out from Fngland on salaries which do not 
enatlo them to live a proper family life 1 havo 
al«iO wntton to ihcEosUsh new»papet-s in Pogland 
alio it tl » same evil m North Rhodesia and 
Malavx furthermore I have referred to Ih© evil 
which ha» ensued in Mataja and Singapore with 
r<._ird to a form of Chinese imKiu,ratiQa which 
(np to (imte a recent date) was destructive of Iho 
finilj life 

tvery time that I have gone over to Africa, 

I have tned to cncoungo the faiuilv hfe among 
tho wl 0 reside there os fndeis Whenever the 
(wnilv litv. has lucn encourageu as among th© 
Ismailn Community all along th© coast the Ary^ 
‘vvmaj mcmt)cr3 in Nairoli the Goancso Commu 
nitv at I/iren^o ’'laniues tho i’arseo Coramnnity 
an I ethers, tho clfoct has been immcdiatcl) la 
(nhanco tho idia of Indian nation il dignity and 
r Vor DOthina IS more beautiful to wjint^ 

than th" lave ot Indian falhccs for tlieir childi 
and their homes and this continually wins a trti© 
anw<Jiton from those who arc only too lenh t^ 
r\ii \ w Uift Iwdun Oominunili otherwise. I hav^ 
lived m ^^ch Indian homes and know the puro joj 
ol tt. I ha 0 a\<«> \i\cd la t om where thero 
no u other aad children to givo me their uospeakg^ 
1 Iv ptt\ ous wclrome and I have noti ^ the 
diT rcncc 

,, it U inie (ard it laone <\f tho best answers U 
Msion Look) that Indians havj. shown 
Alnc* rrmarkatijo powers ol •<1' icstnunl 
«hU4 hriM wnler these hsi roporUorato cnadt 
, UMS It uny |.e remetahen.'j that ( 'oUeitij 


irressistible evidence on this point, especially 
la Uganda to rebut the charge^ of Lera 
Ddatnep* Major Grogan and other^,- 

which were published m the Eamomic 
Commission Report of 1919 Bat sucli self restraint 
mast not be counted on to last for all time so as- 
navet jA any point to bieak down We surely 
ought not to put such a strain on average human 
nature. Beside* there is an inevitable deterioration 
that takes place and this prevents the best 
features of Indian civilisation from being brought 
into evidence 

If 1 am asked finally whether I would say 
<*xact)y the same things about Englishmen m India 
I would unhesitatingly say Te* It is » 
pnoanle of humanity for which I am strugglinj? 
and pleading 

P S I note m Young India’ of OUober 6 th, 
1927 that Mahatma Qandht has recently ntad^ 
(he same appeal to the Chetty trader* m Tamil 
Nadu to take their families with them when they" 
Si> Dfii io Malaya anJ ^jsff^pDre 


Lord Bishop of N^txl on Indian Q,ae3tioQ 
liuhan Opimon, Natal writes 
We are deeply grateful to His Lordship the- 
Bishop o! Natal for the righteous lead he has given 
on the Indian onestion In his Charge to the clergy 
and the laity at the recent Diocesan Svnod at Maritz* 
burg an extract from which we publish el ewhere 
he pul the finger on the spot when he said m the- 
woods of the Rev C P Andcows that the- 
Indian in South Africa sufTered from the inferi' 
onty onmplez the constant reminder that they 
were despised and couated o! no account by 
thos© of another race with whom they were brought 
m close cOQtact everyday’ No greater wrong" 
can done to a people than the deatruclion of 
its sell respect Any other wroas is ©aster of 
repair than lbi<i. th© io*3 of self respect It destrov& 
all the Tiaer and ennobling qualities of the people 
their nghteous amlition self help public spirit 
and clean livitg and inevitably degrades them If 
th© Indians m South Afnca havo not sunk very 
low It was not lecause there was anything lo 
their BUtTOundiogs that dvs “ouiaged it but l«3cavis© 
of th© traditions of fheir own ancient civilisation 
Only tho other dav tho Ao/af ifaciru which 
seems to have made a speciality of creating and 
maintaining an atmoephera of hostility towards 
Uio Indian community gave prominence to Uie 
complamt oE a I aropum that an Indian who wa? 
occupying tne fniat scat among the three back 
Beits alloted to non European passengers on the 
Durban trams and was, therefore well within liis 
njits. did not la all humvh’y vacate his scat m 
uvour of UiQ standing Laropc.an passcngeis and 
retreat to a scat more to tho rear \nd th© 
turoiHAn con-espondent accused the Indian of 
insolont pride ’ Ihis is a typical insunce of th© 
•waj the ik-lf respoct of the Indian is being attack. 
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ImpressioQs of Kenya 

ilf B D Katve wntes id the Dcnioeral hi9 
impie'sions of Kenya, which will interest 
all who desire to know abont the conditions 
preiuliBg ID that Colony He writes 
The first thiEff that strikes the visitors to Kenya 
13 that wherever Indians exist in soffiaeot cumbers, 
they cannot help being sectarian It is part of 
their nature. In Nairobi the capital for instance 
there is not a single dnb or other instituDoa where 
all Indiana can meet bet there is a Cotchi Gajerathi 
Utoo. a Patel Brotherhool a Ooan Instiiote ao 
Icdun Chrbtian (non-troan) Union a Punielhai 
ttnh. ani theie are besides Puniabi Hindna. «ther 
isJowers o> the Sacatan Dharma or the ^rya Samaj 
these latter bang m two camps, vegetenans and 
Biial-eaterp The railway administr lion has 
iroTidcd three separate Railway Inatitntes Indian 
Goa and European Some of these inctiraiiODS 
Jiffiit a liimfed cumber of cataders as a conces-ioo 
tut without full rchts. It u perhaps natural to 
too groups according to languages »mt any 
iwtiw snbdiTition seems very nndesirabie Even 
tie elections to the Monici^ty are contested cn 
wLgKiua croandi I have not heard ol any teli.ioo 
ginsg special tramica in iluoicical administration 
jpait IS atemd to latrodooe it everywhere Apart 
«5a this however »he relations of diffeiept 
^Doos of Indians between tbern'eires and with 
seem to be cordial enough But why should 
Becessary to speak of different sections at all * 
.. relapODs between Indians and Enropeans 
Sheoyaare however acithing but cordiaL The 
Wopeang. pnacipally Bno<h settlers (fheta] and 
gonercial employee* try their best as usual to 
^ve ss if they were supermen the offioal class 
Peihsps the least )ll.di*p05ed towards Indians 
y“«js surprised to find all kinds of thing-* reserved 


siupriseo to nca aii sicas or tning-* resetvea 
^ natop^s J*ot only are railway cotnyatltnepis 
restanranU. hotels hair 
sslccc* theatres, even nckshaws are There 
in Kairobi who wtH take Indian paUents 
_;.i*^®hack door only There is a doctor who 
3 °®! CO out at Light except for European 
thpogh of coLise he dees not announce 
rH— . • European shop an Indian cuatriner will 
cc w *‘l^ded to if there is a European 
itoer in the shop, ard the Indian baa not 
to retaliate m Indian shorg Be is out 

has ay keeps his dignity aside if he 

Pnoc-ipal rearen why the Indian m 
tw, V ** disliked to much ty the European » 
alierllr his low staedaro of Iitibk with him 
“ 

lirv^.l? Indians will crowd tecether in io*ani 
Ic hoo'-rs at all it will 

Hot ncit for resAence The Indian does 

cut to tettJe there He w^Jits to make his 


pile and rctom to his native place. The result has 
been that while European settleis and even Gcms 
aertuued vast properties when land was to be had 
almost for the asking the Indian did not care to 
take iL Mbat is the use of land in a country 
where yoQ do not want to live"* Aud if yoa want 
to reioni toyoor country the sooner jou can do 
It the better bo expenditure most be ledncra to 
a minimom and wo had even tbe richest Indians 
taking the cheapest seats at a anema, the only 
cue by tb^ way which admits nos Lnrepeans, ana 
(he c^v place where other people cin sit by’ the 
side of Europeans. 

Of coarre a few exceptional Indians like Mr 
Pbadke. Bar at Law member of the executive 
Ooancil may be admitted anywhere even in 
kuropean hotels because, m a small place, he is 
known to everybody but that on y proves the role. 
InduDS are there cn sufferance but they arc in a 
way indiapensaHe Attempts have bwn made to 
get on wiibout them in tbe Railway, tbe Post 
office and elsewhere Bat it has ^way tcra found 
that when Indians are not there, the adminiSira- 
lion becomes more expensive snd css efficient. 
The Indians who had been seat away from these 
semces kd actually to be taken back One notable 
inslaoq» of this attempt to do wiibont Induns is a 
Uar MemonaJ which was cstensibly erected by 
Afneans and Loropeaos only This show js said 
tohave cost abont Icree limes the amount it should 
have if Indians had not been excluded from taking 
any vwUe part in it. And the saneihisg 
happened everywheie But the Indians whowM 
taken back into the ser^m went lack on iirallcr 

T?® Isduns being ualimiiid they 

nave to make themselves cheap Every fortniahtlw 
lookiog for 

4 .^*1 cl8‘a accommodation on 

Jkfus *1^**“^*? ’» 'OP oontbs ahe^ aSd 

if raP'dIy ovwcro“d. 

lodiaa employees are maW » 
fairlv decent j,v,r,c bat the fntnie unot at au 
brwbt fer the meie semco-seeker 
t *u .L^ I Kairobi secured a crcai 

Inumpb m being able 'o prevent the 
«f ‘f'« areas for f uropeaa reaiLn^ 

told ihey went so far as tore“so to 
and even went to prison and nltimau.o 
European commoDify had to vielrt 
iheoreiically at any lat^ iherl 
Residental Area in Kairobu* as European 

other day when the Ooveroment “‘o 

lathe midst of the diJpuTed 
Indian llo'.pital The EurowM^^ifZ, ^’^oP^sed 
a row ana sent a b g vemi^ "^ade 

matter is still uodiuaed bn? 'n '* 

proTod Ipto, Si S „n ' '• 

buccalowa m that aua. bui^il^°«i 

may be judged by tl e%ct that® ws®*® feeling 

does occupy a bungalow near* ““ Indian 

Futopcaa will vacate it and male 

Indian t°oni for another 



TO SIAM 

(^Translated fiom the Oitginal Bengali) 

Wbeti the tliuoder-voiced Prayer oC the Ttiree Refuges 
TaDg from sky to sky across deserts aad hiUs aad distant shores,, 
the awakened coaotiies poured their te]oiciag» 
iQ great deeds ^^d coble temples, 
m the Taptore of seU-dedicatioc, 
in mighty words, 

ID the breaking of the bond of self 

At an Unheeded, unconscious moment, 
that prayer, wafted by some sudden wandBring breeze, 
touched thy heart. 0 Sum. lived in thy life 
and shaded it with a branching wealth of well-being 

A centre to thy revolviog centuries, 
an end tu thy endeavours, which is Preedom of Spirit,— 
it helped to bind thy people id a common bond of hope, 
to stceagthea them with the power of a single-pointed dovotion 
to one Dbarma, one Sangba, and one immortal Teacher. 

Let those words, potent with an inexhaustible creative urge, 
e%er direct thee to the adventures of new ages, 
light up new truths with their own radiant reeauiQg, 
and iQ one single garland string all the gems of knowledge,, 
newly gathered 

I come to-day to tbo hving temple that is one with thee, — 
to the altar of united hearts 
in which is seated on bis lotus-seat Lord Buddha, 
whoso silence is peace, whose voice consolation 

1 como from a land where tbo Master’s words 
lie dumb in dCdUltory rums, m the desolate dust, 
where oblnions ages smudged the meaning of the letters 
wntten on tbo pages of piUaied stones, 
the records of a triumphant devotion 

1 come, a pilgrim, at thy gate, 0 Siam, 
to otTer my verso to the endless glory of India 
sheltered lo Uiy home, away from her own deserted shrine, • 
to bathe in the living stream that Hows in thy heart, 
whose water disccnds from the snowy height of a sacred time 
on which aro«e, from tbo deep of my country’s being, 
the Sun of I/ivo and Kighieousncss 
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NOTKS 


Constitutions for India 
We have shown more than once in this 
Review that in federal o nst twtions where 
there are two legislative chamber the opper 
house generally consists of an equal number of 
Tepresentativestrom each state or proriice of 
the federated commonwealth and the lo»cr 
honse consists of nnmbers <f members 
returned by the provinces or states acconling 
to their population We have al o «lown 
that in the constitution which India has at 
present, neither lu the Connoi! of State nor 
la the Legislative Assembly have the pnu 
ciples, indicated above been fo lowed 
We have been repeatedly dealing with this 
topic, hecanse for the welfare and ccnteotinent 
oficdiaand the provinces, it is necessary that 
the inhabitants of all the provinces should 
enjoy the honour privilege and right of 
serving the whole country and their respec 
tive provinces according to their numoers 
which they do not do ouder 'he present 
constitution If it be thought QDde»irabIe 
or inpractieable at present to assign to each 
province a number of representatives in me 
lower house proportionate to its popnlalioo 
then the spread of education in it, or even the 
total revenues collected in it may be made 
the basis of representation What we contend 
is that some consistent and easily compr^ 
hensible principle or principles should bo 
followed in assigning the number of me®wrs 
to each province Mohave shown that this 
has not been done _ . u . _•» 

And in consequence the inliabitanls m 
the more populous provinces are repxesentw 
inadequately and count coropaiative J. 
less as citizens. Such a sUte of things 
cannot be good for the country 
Ihere are at present two draft 
tions before the country One is to be f^nd 
in the Commonwealth of India ^ill 
ed by Hr Rennie Smith 

House of Commons to be printed 11 Febro^ 

1927 It has been approved in 

by the Indian ^allonal .“biIi 

popularly known as Dr A®***® ^ . India 

The other is the draft 

which a number of members of the 

dent Labour Fatty “L 

snltatiou with Indian friends, and which was 


gent some time ago by Hr A Fenner 
Brockway to somo Indian publicists for their 
advice aod opinioo 

Besides these two, the Cougress party, 
it IS said are prepanog a coustitution It 
IS not known whether the persons entrusted 
with the task bare bnished it 


Bepreseutation m Sr Annie Besants Bill 

Clause tl of Dr Besants Bill states that 
“Tlio legislative Power of the Commonwealth 
(of lodial shall bo vested in a Parliament 
which shall consist of the king, a Senate and 
a I egislative ig«eobly herein called the 
ParliacDent 

In the fourth schedule of this Bill it is 
stated that the number of members assigued 
to the Provinces for the various legislative 
bodies shall be as follows » 


Pronoce Senate 

Aasao _S 

Beocal , _ 20 

Bihar aod Onssa 20 

Bombav 20 

Burma 10 

Contra] Provinces 10 
Sl^rae 
PoDiab 


Legislstive Assembly 
Assam 16 

Bengal 40 

Bihar and Oxia»a 40 
Bombay 40 

Burma 32 

Central Provinces 20 
Madias 40 

Puojab 22 

L sited Provinces 40 


Loited Provinces 20 

It IS not clear on what basis or principle 
the number of members has been assigned 
to the provinces in the two leeislative 
chambere of ■Parlmmenf” The principle 
followed in the Cnited States of America, 
which IS the most powerful federated com 
moDweallh in the world, is to be found in the 
following extract from the eleventh edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Bntannica 

In 1787 all the states but three had 
l^ameral Ugi latures-it was therefore natural 
that the new national BOTemment should follow 
this examine ^ add that the division into 
two braothes seems calculated to reduce the 
rhances Of reckless ha=te and to increase the 
rhances of fading wisdom in a mnlutnde of 
roun-^loTs There was. however another reason. 
Afnch controversy bad raged over the coollicUng 
tuples 'be equal representation of states and 
!S reneseotatioo on the basis of nnmbera the 
Urcer states advocatiog the Utter the smaller 
Sues the former prmcipU and those who made 
fK^selves viampoas of the nshts of the sutes 
the tyruinical power which an 
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-u-isemblv representing population might exert 
The adoption of a bicameral Bystem made it 
to give due reaisnitiOQ to both pnnciples 
One hou'e the Senate contains the representatives 
ot the states esciy state '^ending the other, 

the House of Representatives contains members 
elected on a basis of population The two taken 
together are called Congress and form the national 
le^slature of the United States 

In Dr Besants Bill, the Indian Seotte, 
unlike the D S Senatet does not contaio 
in equal number of representatives from the 
n MDCes nor has the number been aligned 
accirding to population The Legislative 

\ '■emblj- too has not been consbtuted 

ccordiug any consistent principle that we 
can niuke out The following table shows 
tie {.opulatKii of the provinces and the 

I I iiibei of lepTesentatives assigned to them 

III tho Be'iaut Bill — 


Assam 

Bocgal 

H har & Onssa 

Bombas 

Burma 

Ctpiral Provmct 
^lauraa 
1 iijal 


Pcpiilat «a 

S«n»* 

l VluSIf 

7 one ‘’30 

s 

1C 

4,069j 

20 

40 

34002180 

20 

40 

19348J19 

20 

40 

13 >12102 

IG 

32 

isoia-co 

10 

20 

42 31898) 

20 

40 

20 Gso O’d 

10 

32 

4)3"S78? 

20 

40 


n 0 table makes it clear that the basis 
oi population has not been followed m the 
represcntalioQ given to tho provinces in the 
benate and (he Legislative Assembly 

Moioovcr, the minority of the population of 
British India, inhabiliug Assam, Bibar and Orissa, 
Bombay Burma, Central Provinces and the 
Punjab has been given i far larger nuiuber 
of repreisiiatativcs than tho majority, inbabitiBg 
Bengal, the United Provinces and Madras, 
as the following two tables will show — 


Tiir MiJvrm 


I rovince 

I’oi uUtion 

Senate 

Mailras 

lillSOS.'! 

20 

t 1* 

4'i3“ 787 

-0 

Ikcsal 

IG CO iA3U 

20 


Total 134;J90308 

GO 


LrcisUtive 

Assembly 

40 


the Senate aud the Legislative Assembly Dr 
Besant's Bill gives the ramonty of the 
inhabitants of British India 50 per cent mote 
representatives than the majority In India ? 
present constitution the group of provinces 
containing the minority of the inhabitants of 
Bntish India have 18 percent, more Indian 
elected representatives in the Lagislative 
Assembly than the group containing the 
majority Therefore the Besant Bill discri- 
minates far more against the majority 
than the present constitution lu the 
United States of America th*e framers of the 
coDStitatioQ tried to counteract the tyrannical 
power” of the majority In India both the 
bareancratic and the pro people framers of 
couslilutiODs have invested the minority with 
preponderant power AVhat is the reason ? 

From the statistical publications o! tho 
Government of India, it is not possible to 
state accurately how much revenue is collected 
IQ each province For this reason wo are 
unable to prot^ what is a fact, that 
neither m the present constitution of India 
nor 10 that contained in the Commonwealth 
of India Bill have tho total revenue collectious 
10 each province been made the basis of 
representation ^Ybat can be demonstrated 
18 that the basis of the number of literates 
ID each province has not been followed 
In previous issues ive have shown that this 
basis bas not been followed in India's 
present constitution The following table 
proves our statement as regards the Besant 


BiU — 

L I 




Assam 

483 10.) 

pAgiDa 

70S09 

8 

1C 

Beotial 

1 254 601 

773 1C» 

‘>0 

10 

Itibar AOnssa 1 58G ..57 

1132 0C2 

wO 

to 

Itoinbay 

1 645 533 

276,333 

20 

40 

Burma 

3Go2 043 

U34U 

10 

32 

Lentral 

I’roviacea 

633203 

G2 736 

10 

20 

Madras 

3621 903 

39S 88.1 

20 

40 

I’uoiah 

Lolled 

I’tOVlOCCB 

&i3 40'2 

136 5A> 

16 

iJ 

1CS8ST2 

17a 230 

20 

40 


I’mvia -o 
Ak Am 

11 lur and Ons-sa 

Homla) 

llaiu.% 

Ircvjiica 

iXClAl) 


The ili'socwil 

I’oiubtioa bccato 
7Cn(.2-A) 8 

'truCrilh'l 20 

IIUSJU .0 

UililW l(» 


hTi'-wT 




Total 

U i» cltar from 


l«0 

thi 0 (alUs that in 


Representation in the I L. P. Bill 

Though tho Independent I^abour Party as 
a whole is not icsponsible (or the Bill scut 
to eumo publicists in India by ifr A Fonner 
Uiockway, wo have calUd il the 1 L P 
Bill for bicTitjr 8 sake In (lua Bill, too, 
neither in tho Senate nor in (bo Legi&Iativo 
As-sembly has till cr tho basis of total 
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asncuUnral ^cbools eta to tom out skilled 
^ho wiU grow up to hs master •workmen lliese 
should properly speaking be post-middle contio^ 
iKD ^cbool^ and should devote some ^part q{ 
■working time to general education (5) J/pe 3 
prevocaiional traimng ot vocational bias adura as 
a subsidiary and correlated element to liberal 
education ID high schools— to train students -u ho 
after Ipaving school may desire to eater on 
c illm '^3 in Ids m the first instance as apprentices 
tmoTo'oc less) m the vocations or callmes concerned 
or to continue tlieir vocational preparation in 
mU technics, or commercial or sub-professional 
s Imoje or in the technology departments or a 
umversity (4) Tvpe 4 mainly vocational, with 
instrurtion in applied science m technical institutes 
or eDtnnepnEg ot medical commercial or other 
sub professional schools or colleges outside a 
iDiversiti— to turn out terremea sub-over»eeTs 
sob a s stant surgeons sanitary inspector^ clerks 
and lower grade accounlanla eta »5 Type 5 a 
ini ed liberal and technological type such as 
Uiploiiia cour e' m technology or commerce in the 
iniorra^iate and post intermediate stages o' a 
nnivoraify followed by -workshop or farm training 
for a number of smaller rlieraical or other scientific 
indiiatnes (acncifural or luanufactunog) or for 
«nl lects like CO iimerce. teaching etc This type 
will turn out men who will run small indiutnal or 
bnsmpsa cunc4tnB on a propnetarv basis or be 
over'-eers and "■ ' ' ' 


ol Htndotsm is Shuddhi, Saogathaa and the 
lemoval oC uutouchability la tho Punjab 
Bhai Parnianand has started the Hindu 
Samyavad or Hindu Equality raovenient, 
which IS mote thorough going aud aims 
at the abolition of all distinctiona of 


caste 
15 an 
social 
Sama] 
also 


Even Jn lEoderu India, this 
old idea, on which part of the 
reform activities of the Brahmo 
IS based Tbe Brahmo Samaj 

advocates the worship of one 

(rod, instead of the worship of many gods 
and goddesses The Arya Samaj, too advocates 
the worship of one Supreme Being, adding 
to it a belief in Vedic infallibility and re 
tainiug the Hindu ceremony of Iwma Some 
year* ago Habatma Handhi declared that be 
was not a worshipper of images or 
idols which did not rouse the feeling of 
reverence lo his mind. He also published 
lu Young India verses fcoro Hindu 
Shastras in support of monotheistic worship, 
compiled for him by Principal Dbruva 
of Benares He did this probably because he 

— supervisors in mills farms or felt that tbe worship of one deity, in addition 

an4 wilt b* avenbiaUy hued to be to being philosophically troe and spintnally 

eradiate or postgraduate stage to tarn out men 


*or the learned urotes«iODs or advisers or ecientific 
experts m mills and factories or supenntendents of 
Qoverofflent farms and workshops researchers etc 
Dc Seal concluded by observing 
I have in every case characterised both the 
type of training the level of efficiency and the 
plara in the social economy kept in view but these 
vanons grades are to be considered not as uncon- 
ected with or independent of one another they ate 
inutnally filiated as grades of one continuous and 
integrated national sv stem of educational organisation 
at once cultural and vocational, and it will be a 
mam ob eci ot that organisation when it is ready 
to devise easv lines of transition from one stage 
to the next higher one by means of tutorial cl&sses 
‘mmmer school’, evening classes one-year d«ses, 
or adult schools with the help ot University 
Extension Movements, Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciations Trade Lmoas hAucational ^lUements 
Social Survey Groups and similar other voluntaiy 
associationo Uiat spring up in modern progressive 
soaety 

Ihis scheme which Br Seal had opUjned 
his Bombay Couvocatiou Address also. 


OQ a higher level thao pol^thetem mates foe 
uationaluoityaDdstreogth He has enjoined tbe 
aholitioo of the purdah, advocated the marriage 
of child widows and condemned child macnage 
These are all points of contact with what 
the Brabmo Samaj has professed and practised 
But he is a believer in Vatnashram Bharma 
according to his own interpretation These 
ideal ’ lour castes, however, do not and can- 
not exuit On tho whole, the religious add 
social principles for which the Brahmo 


integrated national SI stem 01 educational organisatioQ Samn. v ....Hi 

at once cultural and vocalional, and it will be a 7 stands have been hading favour witn 
- - • — * - -■ ’ • ■ inuian leaders or various groups 

The League of Nations and 
“Weaker Nations ’ 

77ie Leader opines — 
la a world where the weaker nations do not 
oUen eet justice against the stronger ones where 

, , , - » people of one nation live m constant dread of 

’hould engage the attention of the holders of f”?^**®** where nations are groaning under tbe 
the education portfolios of the Governments martial prepara 


of India and the Provincial Governments and 
ot those in chargo ot education jn the Indian 
States. 


The Revival of Hinduism 
The prescribed formula for tbe 


organization like tbe 
l-eague cannot bo over emphasued. 

Tlus IS true But wo have to consider 
WHICH aro the weakest nations. Among 
the peoples of the world como are 
iijdepeodent and some are m a state of 
A countrj which is in a state 


revival subjection 
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of subjection, even if ita aiea and populabon 
are large, is really weaker than «njall 
lodependeat countries We have shown 
in previous issues of this Review that 
the greater portion of the habitable 
surface of the earth and its inhabitants 
are under subjection to foreign peoples 
It IS these enslaved weafc peoples who require 
to be protected against wrong and injustice 
and oppression at the hands of their masters 
more than the small and weak independent 
nations, who also undoubtedly require 
protection But we are not aware that there is 
anything in the articles of the covenant of 
the League or in the coostitotion and rnlcs 
of any League body which can give subject 
peoples auy hope of redress It anybody 
knows of such things wo shall bo glad to 
learn from him Needless to say we are not 
referring to the so called mandated temtone. 
whose population is not large and which 
possess the right of representation of grievance* 
on paper 


Scindia Steam Navigation Co Ltd 
The speech of the chairman of this 
Company, 3 Ir Narottam llorarjee delivered 
atite recent 8th ordinary general mretreg 
conUins many interesting itenis of wtor“a 
tiOD It has been adding to the number of 
steamers owned by it and also try g , 
man lU boats with competent and qnalified 
Indians On this latter point Mr lloranee 
said 

41 selected from this “-{Otry We are 


j iliat. as inaicaiea 

w “‘Si'S*,..;™ 

Eosland to enable 


enffineeis were i>eu» " 

idi.a » .».W. a=m to ood„» Mer ™ 
ID the schools and rosrine wor jgg ^om 

PunxtoS of qnalifyins for h'shw 

pete'^y “fJ15'“^n^U6ed thJf ^ I be to 6“ 

'‘VlfeftVeS 

77—14 


Two more apprentices will shortly be sittmg for 
their examination as second mate. Seven more 
apprmitices are nnderKOmg their period of appren 
bceship on our steamers We hav& been receiving 
a immber of applications from young lads from 
different parts 'of the country requesting us to take 
them as apprentices on our steamers. Owmg to the 
limited number of our steamers we regret it is not 
pns^Ie for ns to taka them all on our boats We 
however propose to increase the accommodation 
on some of our steamers for taking such appren 
twes and when all our three new steamers will be 
in commiSsioa we hope to mcrease the number of 
apprentices 

All the maritime provinces of India 
ojght to help this Company with cargo as 
well as with officers to man its steamers. The 
yoQDg men of Bengal along with those of 
other maritime provinces should apply for 
apprenticeships. Those who can afford to 
go abroad should learn ship building, marine 
engineeriDg etc- m foreign countries 


A Strange Coincidence 


As an example of how presumably the 
miods of great persons think alike we offer 
the following lostanee of remarkable coinci 
denee to our readers. 

On page b7 of the recently pQblished(I927) 
brochure on The Hos of Seraikella ’ by 
AnaUinath Chatterjee 3t B B 8 and 
Tarak Chandra Das M A , which form* \o 1 
(^ew ^nes) of the Anthropologioal Papers 
of the University of Calcutta, there occurs 
the following paragraph — 

Judged by the head length we find that the 
Hos are more variable than the Bavanan Aioo and 
&izli*b and less variable than the French Judged 
by the head breadth they are less variable than 
the Bavarian Amo, French and English Accordingly 
It would appear that our series is quite comparable 
u bomoeeneity with any modern senes. 

Oo page 424. Btometnla Vcl 11901- 
1902 in her memoir ou Tbo Naqada crania 
iliss Cicely D Fawcett writes 

"Judged by length we see that for both sexes 
the Vaiiada senes is less variable than Bavarian 
Amo breach and English Jndged by brbadth the 
Naqada are more variable than the Amo le*s than 
French and English and d Ser httle from the 
Bavanan sfenlls Accordingly it wonld appear that 
the Naiada sene* is quite comparable m 
homogeneity with any modem senes 


Excepting for slight alteration*, not only 
the lacgnage bnt even the different senes 
compared in the two above quotations are 
stnngely idenbcaL As there is a gap 
of two and a half decades between the 
wntings of Miss Fawcett and those of the 
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Indian autbots wq sappose we cannot ascnbe 
the coincidence to thought reading, bat it 
undoubtedly furnishes a notable instance ot 
the unity of the human mind independent of 
time and space ' , 


How Bengal Is Handicapped 

It the people ot any area rnn the Tisi 
of getting beaten in the race for progress 
the fault to some extent is certainly their!> 
But extraneous causes may to a great 
extent obstruct their march It is oar 
purpose to indicate in this note some of 
those extraneous) causes so far as Bengal 
IS concerned 

When the partition of Bengal effected by 
Eord CuTZOn was nnsettfed'’, if was done 
by means of a fresh partition la the old 
administrative province of Bengal, in which 
Bihar Orissa and Chota Nagpur were in 
eluded Hindus were lo a majority lo 
partitioning this old province m the way 
Lord Carzou did one of his objects was to 
give the Musalmaos a province m which 
thoy wexe to be in a xnajoTito In ibo now 
partvtioo by winch the first one was undone 
that object remained fulfilled But it is not 
any communal gains or losses to which we 
intend to draw attention in tins note By 
the new partition Bihar and Onssa were 
separated from Bengal Bengal has not 
objected and cannot object to thi» because 
Bihar and Orissa have a perfect right to be 
independent provinces What is objectionable 
in the new partition is that some regions 
which have all along formed parts of the 
lingnistic and geographical province of 
Bengal were separated from it, such as the 
district of Manbbura parts of the Siutal 
Parganas, etc. These includo sorno of flio 
nebcat mining areas They aro healthy, too, 
and comparatively sparsely populated For 
these rci'Ons they afforded room tor ex- 
pansion for Bengal in various sense® Such 
cspuDbion js more difficult now than if those 
arc lb remained parts of the adniinistrativQ 
proiinco of Bengal. Tlio problems of ill 
iiealtli and unemployment aro very acute iq 
Bcn„sl fhcsO separated Boogali spcaliog 
artai could havo provided some means of 
t.olTiag th!.sQ problems lo a greater extent 
than navT. \[ they had not been sorcred 
from B“ngaL 

1^ '■'no of Iho nnhcallhiest regions 
ol India, as Dr Ucntlej s latent report shon^ 


But though the most populous and the rich- 
est source of revenue, Bengal of all the 
major provinces gets the smallest allotment 
of reveouea for her provincial requirements 
So tberc is little money ‘ivailablo for 
improving the sanitary condition of Bengal* 
as well as for adquate medical relief 

A good many districts of Bengal could 
produce plenty of crops of various Linds, 
i! there were irrigation worlvS there But 
iheie are iio piodiwhic trngation itorLs vi 
Bengal* This is the case with Bihar and 
Orissa and Chota Nagpur also, for the sm 
probably of having once formed part of the 
administrative province of Bengal 

The mileage of productive works in 
operation in the provinces is is follows 


Provmrfl 

province Branches 

Distnbatones 

Madras 

4049 

8 303 

Bombay 

6 60S 

7-14 

United Provinces 

1459 

8805 

Punjab 

d,438 

13119 

Burma 

3 >2 

832 

Central Provinces 

211 

816 

N W F Province 

88 

200 

Bengal 

Nil 

Nil 

Bihar and Onssa 

^^ll 

Nil 

The mileage in 

operation of 

unproductive 

works IS as follows — 


Provao, 

Distnbutoncs 

^Madras 

751 

705 

Bombay 

lb98 

1106 

Bengal 

GO 

J5i 

U P 

428 

1362 

Punjab 

160 

152 

Burma 

Nil 

Nil 

Bihar and Onssa 

7G4 

3752 

Central Provinces 

09 

1402 

N W F ProviDce 

144 

34() 

Balucliistan 

8 

71 


The absence of irrigation woiLs is ono 
teasoQ why igricuUuro cinnot make adcquito 
progress in Bengal The juto duty brings 
annually to the coffers of Government some 
37’> lakhs of rupees If Bengal were not 
robbed of'this amount, both her sanitation 
and agriculture could improve to some extUat 
Ouing to the allotment of totally inado- 
quato revonues to Bnogal her Government 
cannot spend as niiicli on educatiou a-, it 
ought to bbe IS the most popalsus of sll Iho 
provinces, but (in 19'’4 So) Oovornment funds 
®peot on recognised institutions miouatcd to 
Ka. 1,71,38 513 in iladras, Ks, l7,lGo lu 
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Bombay, Rs. 1 72 28 490 in the United Pro- 
TiDces and Rs 1^3 82 902 in Bengal Tbe 
expenditure from fee° however contnbnted 
by tbe scholars, was in the same year 
Ks. 84 32 991 in Madras Rs 6013969 la 
Bombay, Ks. 42 14 3o4 in the United Pro 
Tinccs and Rs 1 46 36 1,.6 in Bengal. No 
people can make all the progress id education 
it la capable of without adequate State help 
Bengal has not been getting this adequate 
help She has made some progress mainly 
by self help The reward for her thirat for 
knowledge baa been inadequate btatebelp 

It has been repeatedly shoiro m this 
Review how to Bengal along with some other 
prcTiQCes has been assigned a number of scats lo 
ttel^gislative Asaembly totally out of propottwo 
to her population extent of literacy and rexeoue 
yielding capacity Intentionally or uoiolen 
tionalJy this u one of the things which robs 
her of opportunities of doing good to India 
and herself We have «.hown lu a previous 
note bow Dr Besants Bill and the I L P 
Bill seek to perpetuuate this lujostic© in ao 
aggravated form 

The lawless laws regulaUoos and 
ordinances of the British Goverument have 
hit Bengal very hard largo numbers of her 
sons have occasionallj been seot to ^ii for 
the comnissiou of tectiaical political offences 
^umber» have been deprived of their liberty 
for an videfimte period without trial of any 
sort and without even the formulation of 
any deSoite charges One hundred and forty 
SIX of them continue to languish in jaus or 
in unhealthy villages They are kept in 
conditions which have resulted in some 
deaths some cases of insanity some caws 
of contraction of tuberculosi. and other 
serious disease*" and in a general breakdowa 
of health 

It would bare been u Biinreui "rone 
il tbu deteuliou ol tbue P"™"' •” 

cbeck ouly tbo polilical scli'ities ul BeDE«l 
Sol It IS a blow to olbtr taoreiueiils » 
uell It bas aluajs beeo observed Ibat 
amoDs these detenus there uoro some ol the 
best youne soe.al .otters and 

BenEal b or that reason it has alvaj. b«» 

bobored that many ol “'I", 
been laid by the heels ao’elj 
their activities, m connection 
sanitafiOD rural economy 
..ate, ament nr .ncarcerat.on B.M.l b^ bja 
deprived of some excellent social woiaw 
iay more, the feeling has ^e^n pr^nc^ 
that if any one shows great zeal and elbcie cy 


in independent social work in tbe villages he 
runs the risk of losing his liberty directly and 
perhaps bis health and life, too, indirectly Thus, 
on theonehand tbeStatedoesnotgivesufGcient 
money to Bengal for promoting sanitation, 
education agricultural development etc, and, 
on the other, discourages truly independent 
pnvate effort in these directions by its policy 
of depriving men of tbeic liberty without 
trial and without formulation of de&nite 
charges 

What we have written above finds some 
support from toe following paragraphs taken 
from Foruard dated the 2otti of October 
last 


Sj Himaasu Kumar Bose who was recently 
released from loiemment at Debigam iJalpaigur ) 
was arrested under the Ordinance in Oi/tober ldi4 
While in the Alipore Central Jail 192o a very high 

B ' e offical ( European ) and Kai Bhupendra 
Ctultecee saw him m the la 1 They dis- 
cussed tbe nature of tbe allegations against him 
The detenu repudiated sll suggestions ol complicity 
in cnmioal conspiracy 

European Police Official - 1 know you were 
not connected with any anarchist party or group 
But you are more dangerous. ^V e are not afraid of 
those who handle bombs and revolvers because 
they may he caught redhanded ^ou were founding 
asrams (social service ids tutioos) m the villages, 
estahbsbihg libraries a the village areas and 
conducting national papen lou were a worker 
m the Ramkiubna Mission ( a Religious and 
bocial Reform and Service Mission fQimded by 
Swami Vivefcaoaoda so named after Kamknshna 
Paramahansa Ihe Miesion now has branch 
orgaoisaiioos throughout the country and devotes 
atteonon to flood and famine relief work and 
education of backward areas and classes) And 
sou » ere loiecbsg natonalsm in and through 
mat AsaOCiauoD especially among the students 
and young men who come into touch with the 
M sston 8 work and organisation 

Tbe European Police official went on — You 
were belpios lu spreading nationalist ideas among 
the masses and you realise it is difficult for ns 
to check the growth of ideas among the 

And the oBlc al concluded with same emphasis 
— Aou are mote dasgerons 

IheKai Bahadur saw through the weakness of the 
European official a position and mterpo'"cd — \ou 
were selling aaay copies of the book— Kana al 
( a Bacall book by MiiUal Roy ol Prabaitak 
Saoidia tJiandernagore) d d you not ^ 

netcQu — Tes f did but the book was not 
proscribed then ^\bat was the harm m selling 
cop 63 of a book the sale of which was not forbidden 
by any Jaw ride or regulation ? 

The above conversation between tbe detenu 
and the Police offic als will give the readers an 
idta of Gie nature of 'he enms or guilt of 
•he Beneal detenus It oonlinns the pub c view 
tint the police si ots have been aimed at legitimate 
political and soual work at open tDOvements and 
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n^r relation of Sj Aswini Komar Dutt of 
iiansal 


Packing of the Calcutta University 
Syndicate ? 

It has been alleged that under tlie 
present Vice chancellor the Calcutta University 
Syndicate has been packed with Government 
servants But what are the facts ? 

From the Calender for 1927 it appears 
that there are now only six Government 
servants as syndics, tix the Director of 
i obhc Instruction, Principals Sterling 
Baruardo and Adityanath Mukberji, Khan 
Bahadur Ahsanullah and Mr Macdonald But 
^ 1 16 there were nine officials, namely, the 
Director of Pablio InslruoliOD Principals 
Wordsworth Satischandra Vidyabhiisao 
Ulverl and Heaton Ur Peake Mr S C 
Mahalanobis Dr U N Brahmachari and Mr 
tbere were 

eight official Members, tiz , the preceding 
nine with the exception of Mr Peake ^ 
we think that even six officials in a body 
consisting of eighteen members is too large a 
°5«alism But for this proportion of 
officials the present Vice chancellor is not 
responsible and those who could tolerate a 
larger proportion during the regime of some 

hi J? of 

mm for the present smaller proportion 


The Vice ohancellor and Examinees 

I f, consideration was 

decided by the casting vote of the T 0 is 

fs ° Minnies It 

y lor irresponsible anonymous writers 
to make these allegations Neither th^ V C 
’'i conscientious member of the 

bf nStS?” nr-srepresenlatiJS 

1 .® speeches and votes at the 

MO bv L discuss, 

are by law confidential The obiect of fho 

have beon^ follnwS^ ,1”“° must 

-d^hotbing new has'^en^dlr b'rSe’'u“; 


One of the lies published against the V-C 
IS that out of communal partiality, ho passed 
a number of Muhammadan candidates by 
giving them grace marks. Now, what are 
the facts •' A reference to the printed 
Minutes of the Syndicate (loth July, 1927) 
shows that the Principal of the Calcutta 
Madrasah wrote to the Syndicate pointing out 
certain irregularities m the Matriculation 
Urdu paper, and that the Syndicate resolved 
to accept the recommendation of the paper 
setter 

Similarly m I A Arabic, many questions 
were set from outside the Course through 
the paper setter being not informed of the 
exact names of the extracts set for 1927 
When the mistake was pointed out by some 
lecturers and paper examiners, allowance was 
made for this mistake by order of the 
Syndicate Is it argned that no justice 
should be done to a candidate if he happens 
to be a Moslem ’ Where was the partiality 
of the V C ? 


Fellows Appointed During: Mr Sarkar’s 
Vice Chancellorship 

Successor 


Vacancj 
Aminul Islam 
Gfabomedao Govt, 
servant 

0 C Bose Principal 
Uangabasi College 
Abanmdranatli Tagore 
Kbaira Professor 
Sir 0 Rani in then 
puisne Jud^e 
J R Barrow Inspector of 
Schools Presidency Uiv 
transferred to Dacca 

Eserton Smith I E S 
Surendianath ilullick 
^ „ VakU 
Dr P Bruhi University 
Lecturer 

Dr Meek Head of the 
Department of Physics 
(wheu first made a 
fellow) Presidency 
Collesre 

Justice Zahid R Z 
bnhrawardy Servant of 
Govt of India 
_ _ Dr Heard 

Ifai Bahadur Abinasli 
Chandra Bose Unuersity 
_ servAut 
bir Ljulas C Cose 
Pn^vate doctor 
Stephen Professor 
o L College when first 
appointed 


ouuuesiiur 

A S Latif ur 
Rahaman 

J Choudhary Secretary 
Ripen Collegre 
Dr Jnanendranath 
alukeni Khaira Professor 
Justice B B Ghose 
puisne Judge 
Matlub Ahmad Chou 
dhury successor of Mr 
Barrow as Inspector of 
bchoola Presidency Div 
E N Gilchrist. 1 E S 
Charuchandra Biswas 
Vakil 

Dr Sumtikumar 
Cbatterji University 
Lecture 

Prof Benoykumar Sen 
OiTg I E S A Head 
of the Department of 
History Presidency 
,, , , College 
AbdulAli M A servant 
of the Govt of India 

Dr Green Armitage 
Dr Debendramohan 
Bose UniversPy 
Professor 

Dr Mngendralal Mitra 
^ivate doctor 
Dr Ewan Professor 
S C College 
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AU olbere have been reappointed without 
any change 

Undec the BegnUtions, 45 per cent of 
the nominated Pellows must be persona en- 
gaged in the teaching profession School 
Inspecting Officers hare always been counted 
as membeis of this class. Taking teachers 
ex teachers and only one Inspecting officer 
into onr accoant the Senate in September 
I9D7 had 78 nominated Fellowa out of 
whom 53 (or 68 per cent) are teachers and 
not a bare di per cent 

The Registered graduates in December 
1926 elected 3 Fellows (besides a doctorl and 
out of these 3 only one was a teacher 
namely, Mr Satishchandra Ghose of tbe 
Post graduate Department while reteraa 
teachers like Dr Sisirkumar Ultra Dr 
Hemendrafcumar Sen (both University pro- 
fessors) and Professor Khagendranatb Mitra 
were defeated at the election Could Govern 
raent hare made a more unacademic selection’ 

llnch has been made of the cessation 
of Justice Zahid Snhrawardi's Fellowship in 
January 1927 The University Calendars 
show that Mr Zahidnr Rahim (Snhrawardi) 
passed the Entrance Examination from the 
Dacca JIadrassa m 1681 declaring bis age 
as 16 completed years Therefore in 192. 
he must have been above Ot 
and most have retired from the High Court 
Bench under tbe age rules a. year earlier 
unless tbe learnt judge has corrected his 
age by a sworn affidavit He cared so hWe 
for tbe Senate that a search among the pub- 
lished Minutes of the 
in one whole year (1925> he 
iico meetings out of 17, and m 
the beginiDg to iot 

which the records are aviUble) be did ^ot 
attend a single meeting' It is futile to bear 
, mere nimS oi. Ihe Seeite list “ " 
e.8j to tmdentaod i cHljuii 
to hiTo OD tbe Sen.lo Ee;io”» "li” «? ““ 
tmJlr abrent or caaool by 

distance be Ve "be Inspector of 

busy touring officer lise toe ^ 

Schools, Dacca Division (Mr B jjis 

meeting, at Calcutta every month? Uis 

place is tbe Dacca University 
The Seoate erpeeta 

of Its members, if it qoestions 

the academic . Fellowship is 

that are brought before it , . . j absentee 

not a title of hononr own 

has no business to bo a re make hun 

sense of public duty ought to ma» 


resign when he cannot attend Some examples 
may be given In 1924 tbe Senate sat on 
19 days out of which Dr Abanindronath 
Tagore attended only on 3 Probably the 
Artist never cared for a Fellowship and had 
sometimes to be dragged to the Senate House 
Neither was be prosaic enough to resign 
There may be others like him "Why mate 
them Fellows at all and subject them to 
criticism ’ In 1925 Justice Subrawardi 
attended only 2 meetings out of 17 and in 
1926 none in the first 8 months. Other 
examples may be given 

But there is a cnnoos phenomenon — at 
the annual meeting of tbe Senate (end of 
January) when the Syndics and Faculty 
members are elected the habitual abseutees 
flock or are dragged to tbe Senate to vote 
So (he old song is true after all 

There once was a black bird gar 
A splendid fellow was he 
And thongh be went out every day 
He always came home to tea (to vote) 


As an American sees India 
Tbe Rev R S Lonog, an Amenean gentle- 
man visited India some months ago An 
interview with him has been published in the 
MtUiankte Journal which we print below 
Rcttilnxp Pa<tob Sais £h.CLayD Suzle, at 
RaUkIOUS MaiiFAm; 

A Mohammedan kills a sacred cow m Bombay 
or Calcutta and tbe Hindu populaQon rises in 
mduniatiOD A religious war follows. Or perhaps 
a Hindu religious procession Mill pass a 
Mohammedan wilh banoets fiyinsand 

trumpets blaring The Mohammedans are incensed 
(or they will have no music m front of their 
mosques Another mtemacine war Britain looks 
on with a Simla of assoiance, and kno^^ s that as 
long as tins internal strife continues India is 

Sacb IS tbe impression of India obtained by 
the Rev Ik & Lonng in a four months study of 
that country 

India today with its C9000000 Motummedans 
and S2OGO0<A*i} Umdns is a seething mass of 
reseuUaent again,t Bntish oppression according 
to toe Bev Mr Loiins inlemewed in bis apart 
meat, filled with bronze gods of the Hmdus and 
rags on which Gandhi had phed the shuttle 
Tells of Promises 

*T talked with many Indian lawyers and political 
leaders, he said ~who expressed this antagoiii,m 
to England becau>« of her continued domination 
o( that countrv after using thousands of native 
troops ta the orld wir 

Foelaod mustered the troops at the mnzzle of 
idles, and never failed to lire when met with 
resistance. Promises of independence were made. 
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After the uar those promi es ^^ero fcrgotttn and 
we aie still under Bnti h rule Thit i3 what they 
toJd me. 

The speaker told of his interview w ith Gandhi 
the mahatma or Gieat Soul, ’ w ho once had half 
tre Umdu world at hi* command but now is losingr 
^Uueoce because he j refers hand wcavinr, to 
hrinsh manufactunne machinery The Rev Mr 
Lormff applied for an inUmew at the unprelen 
tious home of Gandhi m ihmedabad lie w is m 
lormecl ny a secretary that the great man was on 
a %ow of silence which me-mt that he could not 
speak till it was over A card was sent m md 
the itev jlr Lonng was admitted the next day 
when the vow ended at 3 p m 

Thinks Gandhi s Work Futile 

courtesy silting on 
the floor of his house busilv engaged in weavinc 
folded his hands 

With me He then waved me to a seat on a rou-’h 
Hus graduate of Oxford once a famous 
lawyer in London talked of India and his peaceful 
revolution while he worked peuceiui 

had rhanrid Gandhi if tie religions wars 
thonoSr economic struggles and if he 


oyiore on 

policy would succeed 

time weaving rucs^nll 

futile the Rev Sir Lon^g'^Sd 

Like Baixisa Re«ori 

& fti ■" 

BmSh'nM’Sl, ‘°he%ad“'Th’*“““ «■? 

smm^i 

Ku oMi? '*■“ h\' 

Tie natiies have httle voice m the government 


he said All matters of taxation and appropnations 
Jot the, army and navy arc dctenuind by he 
lirjtish rcpresentatiNcs The native members of 
parliament tan only make u jiropriations for 
internal developments a'ltr the oiliers are made 
and then they have no inonej he said 
Cower iovs Not Lasino 
All matters pert lining to India ongmate in the 
Hntiah miniatry he explained Luid Irwin the 
viceroy is m sympathi with India but he has 
no lower 

Iho Rev Lonng expressed the opmiou that 
India uulu free herstlf it fcho could get over her 
internal strife 

Uo told of the inelTecliveneaS of American 
missionary work m India 

A bunch oi street clcanern were j ointed out to 
“c, ‘‘s a group of reconverts to liindiusm he 
(^uvetsions to Christianity are seldom 
‘^sting Amemberof theupper caste is never convert- 
It IS only the roor and ignorant What the 
uuians HOTd is not reUnious tLacbin„ tbej have 
loo mu^ of it now riiej need education schools 
hospitals modern maclitnerj western methods of 
commerce and industry 


Dr Sudhindra Bose on Imperinlism 
m India 

The J/ilicaulcc Liadcr writes — 

The uneducated masses in India and the British 
impenalisuo policy at present form a vicious 
circle tnat is hard to break Dr budhindra Bose 
Indian prof^or of oriental puhtical suence at 
ihe Un vcrsity of lows who is in Milwaukee to 
complete some literary work declared to*day 
l^LEA roa Self GovERXiiExi 
India continually asks Great Britain for more 
which the latter replies Tou 
self government jeu Only 
inrf.i of you can read or write 
m wmrh for more schooL 

Msw«.r ^ wnte and the 

answer IS Xhere is no levenue left ' 

India fimS ^tself*^ dilemma continues m which 
proceeds no adds and education 

y^m whid! h .^1° has dunng the 150 

T„ a Hismcirs 

of the nahve^^bave^lemned u? 'i"* 

pomtsout m gnito and write he 

these IS ands are ablp ^hat the revenue 

declares ‘"U^riausm outside India Dr Bose 
a^mh ^Afeban^^i^“ T fought Et,ypt 
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saving too in the item of travelling and 
halting charges of the Fellows, 


Benares Hindu Hniyersity, 

Pandit Madan Mohan ^lalaviya has issued 
an appeal for funds to wipe o3 the debt of 15 
lakhs which the Hindu University has in 
curred as also for adding to its invested 
capital whereby the incuriing of fresh debts 
in future may be avoided It is to be hoped 
that this appeal will be liberally responded to 
We are not in favour of sectarian institn 
tions we would vote against their mnltiplica 
tion But we do not want that any such "ei 
isting iDstitutiQQ should die of inanition Rather 
would we hope that in course of time such 
institutions would shed their sectarian charac 
ter The old English universities have been 
gradually liberalised and modernised m this 
way 


Aligarh Unwersity Commission 

We bad occasion once or twice to refer to 
the delusive character if certain exaniina 
tion resnlts of the Aligarh University Ooo 
of its former high honorary functionaries also 
criticised the manner in which its affairs have 
been conducted We hope the persons who 
are now inqmnng into all matters coonected 
with it will be able to present a report at 
once thoroughly critical and constructive 


Mysore and Intermediate Colleges 
Tlie Fducabonal Eeiieiv observes — 


The authorities of the Mysore Univereity and 
the Mysore Durbar have taken a Ivery mterestins 
step m the re-organization of University educaboo 
in the State which deserves wider altenbon 
Abotishina the sv^tein of a three years course for 
the B A the Umvers ty is gome back to the 
traditional separation between the lotenn^iate 
an I B A, courses and estahhshmj? Intermediate 
cpnescs wh ch will be within the lunsdiidion of 
the authorities of the University and fulfil a double 
panjose— tliat of prepar nz some students for the 
hjzher work of the Lnirersitv' aa/i prepanne 
oUiers for various vocations in life The introduction 
of D ploma courses in a number of vocational 
subjects IS a special future of this new oriranirabon 
In view of the fact that m vancras other parts of 
India, attempt are beiDR made to put Intcnnediate 
Mucaijon ouUido the control of the Universihes 
'“«^«nen'ncnt will be watched witli considetaUe 


Perhaps it is not too presuoiptaous on 
OUT part to suggest that those who advocate 
the placing of intermediate classes or 
colleges outside Umveroitj coutrol are not 
greater and more experienced educationists 
than Dr Sir Brajendrauath Seal, •who is 
respoQsible for Mysore s educational policy 
In Hits connection we may repeat some 
observations of Lord Haldane s fjondon 
Uoivereily Commission which we quoted 
once or more often before and which we now 
extract from The Educational Revieiv — 

It is also a ereat disadvantage to the nnder 
graduate stndents of the University that post 
Kcaduate students should be removed to separate 
institutions They ought to be in constant contact 
with those who are doing more advanced work 
than themselves and who are not too far beyond 
them but stimulate and encourage them by the 
familiar presence of an attainable ideaL 


Teaching will of course predominate in the 
earlier wort and research will predominate m the 
advanced work but it is lo the best interests of 
the University that the most distinguished of its 
Professors should take pait m the teaching of the 
under graduates from the begmning of their UnivcT' 
si^ career It is only by coming into contact with 
the lunior students that a teacher can direct their 
inmds to bis own conception of his snbiect and 
train them in his own methods and hence obtain 
the double advantage ol selecting the be»t men ior 
research and sett ng the best work out of them 
Again it IS tbe personal in/luence of the man doing 
original work in his subiect which inspires beliet 
m it awakens enthusiasm gams disciples llis 
peisonalitv is the selective power by which those 
who are fittest for his special work aro voluntarily 
eoltsted lu ih, service and his individual influence 
IS reproduced and extended by the spmt which 
actuates his staff Neither is it the few alone who 
cam all honest students gam inestimably from 
associatiOD with teachers who show them something 
of the working of the thought of independent and 
onginsi minds Anyone says Helmholtz who 
has once come into contact with one or more men 
of the first rank must have had bis whole mental 
standard altered for the rest of his life Lectures 
have notlost their use and books can never fully 
late the place of the living spoken word Sail less 
caa the? take the place of the more intimate 
teaching in Laboratory and Seminar which ought 
not to be beyond the range of the ordinary course 
of a University education and in which the student 
learns not only conclusions and reasons support 
mg them all of which he might get from books 
but the actual process of developing thought the 
worl rag of a highly trained and original mind 


Out conteniporaty then points out that 
It would be an inestimable advantage for 
staff concerned wi h the teaching of the Pass 
’es to bo in close association with the superior 
wfamh will be in charge of the Honours and 
Tinuuate classes 
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A Biog^raphy of Mohammed. 


The TTrei, edited by Dr H C E Zacbanas 
'ays that on the 14th October the A P I 
informed the public that 
The GoTemment of India have prohibited under 
Sea Customs Act the bnnginsr into British Ind a 
of any copy of the book entitled Mdiammed a 
biography of the Prophet and the Man by JP Dibble 
yherever print^ 

This it calls misplaced tenderness and 
proceeds to supply the information that the 
Manchester Guatdian of the 23rd September 
contained a review of the book which con 
eludes — 


The writer evidently regards dullness as one of 
the most deadly sins and seeks to give more life 
and brightneas to his narrative by nsing lively 
tangnage \Vhen this has been sad itshoold be 
added that he ha^ eiTen a vind impre^on of 
Mohammed unimpaired by the bias and abuse 
which us^ to mar the p ctnre Mr Dibble brings 
out the frailties of tbe mao perhaps rather over 
emphasising them and the virtues of the propnel 
and leader His concluding chanters which aco 
the bMt in tho book indicate a high appreaauon of 
the true greatness of Mohammed 

Oa this the comment# of Tlte TPec/ are “ 

pot Bnch a book published by a response firm 
Ike Hulchinsons and capable of he ng read only 
Iv people in this conntw "vhe hare b^ an 
education is prohibited in fadia M hither w ^ 
drifting with th s extreme covemment^ nSf 
to the religions so ceptimlit c» of Mosloms^Ooe 
really begins to wonder whether Islam has bc^kS? 
the S ate HeIi'’ion of the Indian Empire or whether 

we have stH got tho much vaunted ^eufwty 

]S re! gioa If this is a Maple of "^lat the IndiM 
Government believe to 


5000 Tear Old Textiles 
The following paragraph is going theronod 
of the paper# — 

A discovery of some interc#* that has 1“®* 
made by tlie Archaeological Department is f^ 
cotton was used m Ind a for textiles M far ^ 
as •'000 B C Tie evidence fov 'his ^esf^ 
the prehistoric otyof Mohon jo-daro wh^e rw^ 

excavations brought ,bfbt a sUw 
with lewellerv and round about tho vase nao Dcct 
^ n^ a"^oven c oth of which wme 
stUl ^hcred to the meui ^««dJesa to W 

tesa, .‘vSe s 

DboS” TKfV'rt “"SS mSS 

wiUi* tJie typical convoluted structure which is 

70-15 


fte peculiar characteristic ofthat fibre Tae ancient 
Babylcnian and Greek names for cotton mater ah 
fS udu and Smdan) have naturally pointed to the 
Indus re^n as the home of cotton growing but 
there has always been a doubt as to whether the 
cotton known to the Babylonians and Greeks was 
not obtained from the cottootree (e g the Bilkcottou 
tree eriode iron aufraelueciint rather than from the 
cotton plants of the genus gossjpitcni) This doubt 
13 now disposed of by the discovery tnat true 
otton of cite latter kind was used for wcaiing 
in bind at (he age referred to long before even 
the former bad been discovered 


Health of British India 


The latest year for which vital stitastic# 
are available for all the provinces of British 
India 13 1925 Tbe table below shows tbe 
birth rate the death rate and the rata of 
natural increase per thousand inhabitants in 
each of teo provinces for that year 


Province B itb rate Death late Naturallncrease 
Rate 

Central Provinces 439 2r3 IGC 

Punjab 40 1 30 0 101 

Bihar and Onssa So 6 
Bombay 34 7 

Madras 83 ? 

Do ted Provinces 33 7 
Bengal '’9G 

Assam 29 1 

N \V F Province 2G0 
Bnrma 2o 4 


33 7 
34.4 

248 

249 


187 


In 1925 tbe Central Provinces had tbe 
highest birth rate, and Burma, the lowest 
tbe highest death rate was registered by the 
Punjab and tbe lowest, by Burma, and the 
Central Provinces bad the highest rate of 
natural increase and Bengal, the lowest Oa 
tbe whole Bengal was in tbe most pitiable 
condition its natural rate of increase being the 
lowest showing that its inhabitants had 
on the whole the lowest vitality ^o 
wonder the Meston Award having most 
conscieucelessly robbed it of its wealth of 
revenue and deprived it thereby of the poner 
of luakiDg adequate provision for sanitation 
medical relief, education and economic 
derelopmeut 


Diarchy 

Tbe creed of Non co-operation damned 
diarchy in advance and opposed council entry 
The Swarajya Party, a rebellious wiug of tbe 
party of iNon co-opeiatiou advocated council 
entry hut opposed the acceptance of miuistcr 
ships though perhaps on account of the argument 
of (he settled fact or owing to lack of courage 
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to oppose some of its inflaential niembeta it felt 
constrained to allow or support the accep- 
tance by its members of salaried president- 
ships of legislative bodies and memberships 
of Government appointed committees and 
commissions However, both orthodox non- 
co operators and the insurgent Swarajists 
have throughout opposed the acceptance of 
ministerships The Liberals have all along 
been in favour of working diarchy and accep- 
ting ministerships, eta It is they who have 
given diarchy a trial and worked it either as 
ministers or as members of the executive 
councils But they, too, have damned diarchy 
Their unfavourable criticism of diarchy has a 
special value, because their condemnatioo 
has not been a pi ion — it has not proceeded 
from considerations of abstract principles But 
they have found out the defects and unwor- 
kablo character of diarchy by actual experi- 
ment conducted by themselves 

Tor this reason no member of the Liberal 
party ought to have accepted office in any 
province as minister or member of executive 
council They know that by the very uatute 
of diarchy they cannot do justice to the 
subjects entrusted to tbcir care They should 
not therefore have placed themselves in a 
position which would damn them, But in 
every provinco Liberals have been foood to 
accept office 

The Bengal Ministry. 

Id addition to the considerations indicated 
above winch go against the acceptanco of 
office under diarchy in any province, thero 
were special reasons in Bengal why minister- 
ships should not havo been accepted Large 
numbers of persons bavo been depnved of 
their liberty without trial No defimto 
chargcc even havo been framed against them 
One hundred and forty six of them are still 
ID dctcDtioD And they are in detention for 
an indeSnito period They have already been 
to detention longer than tho period for 
which somo men openly tried for tho oSTonces 
aoatusl //le (7c/e;i«a wero sentcoced 
imprisonracnL All shades of political opinion 
to in Bengal havo denounced theso detentions 
and urged cither tho trial or tho rcicaso of 
Iho dtlcnus. But tho Government has had 
mitlcr tho courage to adopt tho first step 
nor tho Ron<o of jusUco to tako the second 
Vnd so far aa public infonnalion goes, no 
Bengal niDutcr has ever been able to do 
anything to obtain justico for tho defenus. 


For these reasons alone, nobody ought to 
have accepted a ministership in Bengal 

Another reason why a ministership ought 
not to have been accepted by anybody in 
Bengal is that under present arrangements 
the Bengal Government has an utterly in- 
adequate amount of revenue at its command 
for all sorts of public expenditure , and, 
therefore, even if that Government had been 
disposed, as it is not, to make the largest 
possible allotments for sanitation, medical 
relief, education and economic development, 
it could not have madd any decent provision 
for these departments Hence every Bengal 
miQister is bonnd to fail to show apy good 
work commensurate with the power and pelf 
enjoyed by him So every one in Bengal 
to whom a ministership was offered ought to 
have declined to accept it so long as Bengal 
was not given a revenue proportionate to 
her population, her revenue collections, and 
her sanitary, edncatiooM and other needs. 

We have all along recognised that soma 
little good may result from tho working of 
diarchy But the claims of humanity and 
justice of self respect and the urgent need 
of a better constitution and better revenue 
assignments, make it imperative that we 
should forego for a time these littlo advant- 
ages ID the expectation of securing greater 
good There is a Sanskrit adage which runs— 
Sariaftashc samutpan7io ardham iyajati 
pandilah Wo may interpret it for tho 
occasion to mean that to secure the whole 
a part should bo sacrificed , as fingers, toes, 
hands, legs etc , are amputated in order that 
the other limbs and lifo may bo saved 

As regards the distribution of tho port- 
folios between tho two ministers, tho educa- 
tion portfolio ought to bavo been given to 
Sir P C Hitter, as ho is better educated, 
better informed and better qualified to deal 
with matters educational than Nawab Jlushar- 
raf Hosscin In the Moslem community of 
Bengal there are highly educated persons better 
qualified than tho Nawab to tackle 
educational problems But non© of 
them 13 a minister Among the Bengali 
Hindus also there aro better quahticd 
persons to deal with educational problems 
than Sir P C Jlitter But they, too, aro not 
ministers, ‘'ir Prabbas ha'i, however, one 
preponderant claim to tho education portfolio 
which, so far as our information goes no 
no other Bengal if L. C has. Ho has lor 
ycam past evinced his practical sympathy 
with tho movements for tho spread of cduca- 
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hoQ amoos the masses by coantribuhog Bs. 
200 every month to the funds of the Society 
for the Improvement of the Backward Classes 
iQ Bengal and Assam 

There has been a proposal to appomt 
two other ministers in Bengal in order to 
“stabilise the ministry ” Its plain meaning 
IS that the leaders (or the arch intriguers ’) 
of two of the groups of 5L I* C s who may 
still bo recalcitrant may have to bo “squared 
in this way In a province which has no money 
for most things that are worthwhile the 
appointment of two more ministers would be 
a scandalous waste of public money The 
proposal IS in abeyance for the present Its 
underlying idea, however, has been very well 
brought out by the sarcastic suggestion of 
The Musahnan that fifty five move ministers 
ought to be appointed on a salary of 
Rs. 200 per head per mensen thus obviating 
the least chance of the wrecking of any mini 
stry It was Sir Robert TTalpoU who from 
his expenence of Englishmen of his day, 
made himself responsible for the obilet airfuin, 
“Every man has his price ’ Is there now id 
our midst among British bureaucrats any 
lineal or collaterd descendant of that Bntish 
worthy ’ 


Unity Conferences 

There are two means of bringing about 
communal unity fetrotism or frighttnloesi 
and fnendly negolation Either can bo Ined 
at a time, but not both simultaneously Profes- 
sional goondas and those who, without being 
professional hooligans, have an overdose of 
the goonda element, obsession or bias jd ^eir 
natures, may favour the first method Bui 
there should not be the least su'piciOD that 
those who foUow tho method of negofiafion 
were in secret league or sympathy with or 
even connived or winked at the wick^ deeds 
of the goondas who have struck down or 
attempted to murder Hindus obnoxious to 
them owing to reasons of fanaticism 

Not that personally we have any su^ 
suspicion But what we wish to make dear 
is tLt. if the Moslem leaders 
leading part in Unity Conferences 
effective inllnence over 

of their comronnity, why are they rot 

able to prevent the outrages 

above which have already * ,5^" 

If they have no such effef 'e 

what IS the good of di'cn- id„ and 


debberating with them ’ Would it not be 
better, if possible, to negotiate with the 
leaders of the goonda group, professional 
and non professional ? Perhaps it would 
be impossible to discover them — at least 
without the whole hearted co operation 
of the C. I D, which we do not know how 
to secure Perhaps Lord Irwin’s advisers 
may be able to tell him, if it be in accord 
with their ideas of statecraft 

We are seriously and sincerely desirous 
of secunng intercommunal harmony and 
friendship But we do not want repetitions 
of the sorry exhibition of Hindu ‘leaders” 
and Moslem leaders ’ confabulating day 
after day and coming to an agreement which 
their so-called followers do not accept m 
practice, or not being able to come to any 
agreement at all 

As regards the ostensible causes of the 
Umdu-Mosleo conflicts, our opinion is that 
Hindus and all others (including British 
soldierv, of course ') should be free to pass 
along all public thoroughfares with musie 
nod perform such music in their homes and 
lostitotioDs without any restnetiou as to 
time or place, except such as would apply 
to alt kinds of noise or musio by whomso- 
ever made . and that cows may also be 
slaughtered by Muslims and others at all 
times m any number in slaughter houses, and 
10 mosqoes aud other places owned by 
Muslims sub;ect to the rules made by 
moDicipaiities and other public bodies and 
oflicers ID the interests of health, caoitation 
and decorum As regards conversions and 
recoversions, minors are not to be converted 
or reconverted, except with their parents, 
and proselytism must not be conducted 
secretly by clandestine methods or by 
intimidaboD or pecuniary or other worldly 
loducement 

Bot “cow killing” and "music before 
mosques’ are only the ostensible causes of 
inter communal dissensions The real 
causes are political and politico-economic. 
Most Muslim leaders want a division of 
appointments in the public services and of 
seats m representative bodies on a communal 
basis in pioporbon to their numbers where 
they are ID a majority and in excess of that 
proportion where they are in a minority We 
are on principle opposed to any division of 
appointments and seats along communal lines 
In the interests of all the inhabitants of 
India, they should go to the ablest and tho 
best qualified. But if the Muslim leaders 

‘\ 

\ 
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had agreed to a division of them along com- 
munal lines everywhere consistently on the 
basis of population alone for a strictly limited 
number of years it is very probable that 
some settlement would have been arrived 
at long age "We would have continued all 
the same to «tand for the principle of the 
open door for talent everywhere, though our 
voice would not have counted. 

According to the census of 19?1 the 
Par'^is m India numbered exactly 101, 778, 
and the Musalmans 68, 735, 233 The Paisis 
have never asVed for or obtained any re 
served proportion of appointments, seats m 
representative bodies etc. Yet what a largo 
vpaco they fill in India in the spheres of 
politics industries commerce civic activities 
'cholnrship social reform literary achieve- 
ment, and philanthropy They have obtained 
tins place by their education character tact, 
energy enterprise etc Muslims (and all other 
minority and maiority communtles m (udia. 
too) vhould learn from contemporary and 
past history that power and prosperity cm 
bo obtained and Icpt not by the means by 
which they a''o trying to obtain it but by 
liCcpiDg costiDually fib A time there was 
when tbay bad supremo power over the 
greater part of the country and bad wealth, 
loo, in proportion Why could they not 
Xeep cither ■' Why did they lose both f 
Bccau«o they deteriorated physically, mentally 
and moitally So now, oven if they get alt 
tlicy want by means of some pact or Act, 
lhe> would not be able to maintain their 
positi(;,Q if they did not adopt all those means 
which ato tho natural passports to success 
On tho other hand, if they do adopt all theso 
means they would be able, without the aid 
of an> pact or Act to fill a ^paco in the 
lilo of India m every sphere, largely oat of 
all proportion to their numbers, as is tho 
case with tho Parsis Tho craving for a 
'hoit cut, a royal load, a dominauco “made 
easy.” 13 futile. 

Tho historically unprovablo and incorrect 
ncitioa that the ituvlims were masters of 
India before tho establishment of British rule 
is responsible for much heart burning and 
mischief If educated Muslims would only 
counder how many battles altogcthoT the 
IngUsli fouaht with Indian Moslems and 
Indian non iloslcms (Marnthas, bilhv dots 
Imtlhas Kajpul«. etc.) and bow many of 
thtvo wtro decisive and crucial, they would 
^ undctvtMid that sovereign power 

icaiij tA for the nosljait from non- 
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Moslem to British hands. VTe do not writo 
these things to humiliate Moslems They and 
non Moslems have equally lost the status of free 
men None of them can recover freedom by 
quarreUiog as to who would b© the top dog 
when the British would cease to bo the top- 
dog By such quarrels no Indian community 
can be the top dog Such quarrels are the 
surest means of preserving the positinn of 
under dogs The thing is, if India over bo 
free, no community as a oomtnunity will or 
can be dominant If, as is probable, self- 
ruling ^ndia has the party system of Govern- 
ment, the party m power may sometimes 
contain even a larger number of members of 
minority communities than of majority cora- 
raunitie‘5, and these members of minority 
communities may be Muslims 

Supposing the Muslims succeed in getting 
tho number of seats they want, they will 
still always be in a permanent rainontj. in 
the Central Legislatuie and in all provincial 
legislatures except m the few provinces 
where they are in a majority For, if they 
stick to communal electorat<»s and reserved 
seats, non Moslem constituencies would 
seldom return a Moslem candidate On the 
other hand if they sincerely throw in their 
lot with the nation at largo and if they 
dovoto tho utmost eneigy to progress in 
education, they may sometimes succeed m 
capturing oven more seats than they are 
now trying to secure by previous agreement 
This, wo know, would appear incrediblo to 
them. But we write what wo believe to bo 
true 


Trial of Murderers in the Punjab 

Some organs of Muslim opinion in tho 
Punjab aro dissatisfied with tho speed with 
which sentence had been prononneedon some 
coreligionists of theirs who killed or attempt- 
ed to kill some Hindus It appears, however, 
that all tho formalities of a legal open trial 
have been duly gone through and sentences 
pronounced alter detailed and dispassionate 
consideration of all the evidence Nothing 
more is usually done in trials for murder or 
gnoToos hurt 

The o otTcucov ato plainly the oulcoroo 
of religious hatred and fanaticism They 
beat somo rescrabhneo to tho so called 
Ghari cntucs m tho 1 rentier and Trans* 
frontier areas M hen a so called Ohan 
raordtred aBnlivhcr, ho was sumiinnly tried 
according to Iho frontier law ai d hanged 
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and his body burned His relatives were not 
alloTed to give his body or ashes a ilustim 
banal As Hindu lives are not as valoable 
and sacred in British eyes as British lives, 
no such drastic steps are taken for the pro 
tectioD of Hindus from religions fanaticism 
And it IS good that such summery methods 
hare not been adopted in the case of murders 
of Hindus That Lind of lustice is best in 
the long run which is not vindictive and 
which follows the ordinary legal procedure 


Detenus Day 

The Swarajya party did well to celebrate 
a detenus’ day m Calcutta But they wonld 
have done better from the point of view of 
the people of Bengal as a whole and in the 
interest of the detenus themselves if they bad 
sought and obtained the active co operation 
of persons of all political parties and also of 
persons who are not politically mtoded id 
tbe celebration The demonstratioa would 
then have been more impressive For every 
body knows that in Bengal whatever a maos 
politics may be and even if he has no poll 
tics, he feels that a gnovons wrong has been 
done to the detenns and that tbe conditions 
in which they are kept in or ontside jails arc 
heartless and very discreditable to a civi 
lised Governincnt It is good however Ibatio 
spile of the celebration having been managed 
on party line*, many people who do not belong 
to the Swarajya party attended tbe meetings 

As a demonstration these meetings served 
their purpose But one does not know wbat 
effectire steps the Swarajya party or any other 
party has taken or can take to bring suinacnt 
pressure to bear on the Government to release 
all the detenns wilbont any farther delay— 
we do not add. or bring them to trial 

because if tho boverament had an jota of 

evidence against any of them, they wonld 
have been Jong ago brought before a conrt of 
instice 


Eabiudranath Tagores Return 

E.bmdrai..lh Tagore reloioed Cal“lla 
aflei his treTola in pai a «! 

His ,isil to Iheso lonils njH ho 
of incalculable good both lo them and to 
India in years to come 

He was interviewed by a represenhtiifi 
of tho Free Tress of India loitious of 


what he sail in reply to questions are 
printed below, 

Cpnceming what liappened in Malaya owing to 
the discussion m the newspapers with regard to 
his condeouiatioa of Indian troops being sent to 
China lio gild that a great deal more had been 
made of that incident than it really deserved It 
was a piece of newspaper sensaiionalisni which 
very quickly sank into the background and became 
universally forgotten It was due to some entirely 
untrue versions ol what he was reported to have 
said This version had appeared in new'i apers 
ID the Far East and had to be contradicted kt 
the same time the Poet made ,t perfectly clear 
ibal he held sItcosIt to iis oliections ooDoeroms 
the nse of Indian troops in China, as likely to 
do mcalcnlabla harm to the age-long friendly re- 
lations between India and China. The incident 
had one good elTect, because it at once drew the 
Chmese community id every part of bonth Bastem 
Asia to his side Tbe Poet stated diat he had 
such a generous and warm hearted welcome from 
ibcm m every place he visited that in a measure 
It exceeded even the welcome given to him by his 
own fellow conntrycaen He had a hope therefore 
dial his lecent tour bad done something to esta- 
blish an lotinate friendship oetween India and 
China on a true and stable fotmdaCion He honed 
that those who appreciated the importance of a 
trse entente c«rdule between these two countries 
would be able to follow op wbat has thus been 
begun and enter through the door which was now 
wide onen A 1 tbroogb his jouney as m other 
toun also he had tried stxi tly to keep to the 

cultural aim i • <— - - - 

laying tbe ■».. 

muloal onderstandios 

When asLw whether the people of Java Bah 
and Siam remembered India end were grateful for 
their bent^e from her civiliaauos and cuttnre 
tbe Poet staled that tho Siamese people keenly 
remembered with irratitade their ueU to Indian 
rolture and wish&d more and more to express it. 
There woold be no di£Bculty m making a do°9 
inteniatioD&l rapprochement between the two 
eommuDities On the other hand m Java and 
Ball, (bis past intimate link with India had been 
almost forgotten It would have to be patiently 
ivcover^ In Bali the strange idea existed that 
the islaiid ilseti had on^aUy been the place 
where tbe evesta described in the l^mdu Epics 
bad occurred 

In coaclnsion the Poet emphasised agam the 
necessity of carrying on tbe immediate work of 
coltQial QDderstandiog and appreciation It would 
need sebolars who wonld co out with that definite 
obieit m view and funds would have to be pro 
rided for them. 

Sftej-riog lo hrs retars Fivu^rJ jyntes 


It may be cODfidently expected that he will be 
accorded an enthnsiasbc ovation on the completion 
of his tour which was undertaken for the advance- 
ment of culture and for renviog the forgotten ties 
of kmshipanl friendliness which once linked those 
covntnes witii India. Save the unwelcome incident, 
namely the litter centroversy which for a time 
raged over his devoted head in the jingo pros of 
iiiiigaporo Ibe Poet s tour has liecn a round of 
emthus astio iccct tious 
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Even without consulting the Poet one 
may say that be would not allow his fame 
and greatness to be exploited for party 
purposes by being “accorded an enthusiastic 
ovation on the occasion of the completion of 
his tour” by men who are incapable of 
appreciating him Considering that not a 
single political, social, literary, scienbfic, 
khadi, journalistic or industrial ‘leader” was 
present at Outram Ghat to meet him on his 
return, it is rather hollow and insincere on 
thepartof i^oruaidto speak, of giving “an 
enthusiastic ovation” to him, particnlarly 
as it was that paper which took the 
leading part m reproducing with sensa* 
tional headlines the lies and half truths 
published m the Alalaya papers Others, too, 
received the cuttings, but consigned them to 
the waste paper basket It is quite character 
istic of Foriiard to speak of an ovation and at 
the 'ame time remind the Poet of the * bitter 
controiersy” earned on with the weapons 
of lies and half truths, of which the Swaraiya 
organ took full advantage with avidity 

The Poet’s misaion was cultural. Ho is the 
Purodha of tho Greater India Society, whose 
mission IS tho same, Quite appropriately that 
society gave him a most enthusiastic send oF, 
and wo have no doubt that equalW appro* 
pTiately it would accord an enthusiastic 
welcome to him 


Mr Srinivasa Sastn's “Imperialism” 

Hr Srinivasa Sastn recently delivered a 
speech at the Rotary Club, Capo Town A 
brief cable has informed tho Indian public 
that bo holds the opinion that “the whole 
future of India depended on Britishers and 
Indian moderates identifying their interest” 
This bit of opinion is such that even bis 
friend and co-worker Hr C. F Andrews has 
felt constrained to declare that ho finds it 
difficult to share Hr Saslri s briefly cabled 
opinion”, and that be. Hr Andxows, is “a 
coDfirmcd internationalist and not a British 
impcnalisL” Perhaps Hr Sastn's iramcdiato 
colleagues and followers of tho Seivaots of 
India Society may accept his news, but 
what do other moderates think ■* 


Pandit Gurtus Address 
I’andit Iqbal \arayaa Gurtu’s thoughtful 
MU able address a> president of the United 
lovincts Ijbcral ConIcrcucQ ended wilU 


an outspoken peroration, which does not 
appear to be attuned to the same key as Hr. 
Sbastn’s opinion The Pandit said — 

Gentlemen it is one of those ironies of fate to 
which a subject race is further subjected, that 
Ridia should be required to prove its fitness to 
rale itself Instead of askmg Bntam to prove that 
she has a *ight to manage the affairs of India in 
preference to Indians, the Statutory Commission 
will be required to report as to how far India 
proved iteelffit to enjoy any degree of responsible 
goTemmenb A Commission from which Indians 
are veo likely to be excluded may also recom- 
mend to extend, modify, or restnet the degree ot 
responsible government’ already existing If Inm^ 
were as efficiently administered during the last 
150 years by a foreign bureaucracy as it is claimeu 
to be the case we should have had by this time a 
truly happy and contented people, with a high degree 
of rauoation widespread in the country and wnth a 
record of remarkable progress m sanitation, 
m^ical relief and public health. Besides, we 
ought to have been throoghly capable of defending 
onrsdves and holding our bead high among the 
nations of the worlA As a people we sboum not 
have presented the sorry spectacle of ilhterate 
masses, of abject poverty and malnutrition, result* 
log in low vitality lack of resistance to disease, 
short life period and huge infant mortohty, lio 
amount of efficiency of a foreign rule con ever 
compensate for the moral stunting of the race, tlie 
lack of high spirits, courage and self respect, and 
an almost incurable sense of mfenontv All these 
are the mdispntable results of what Hr Asquith 
(now Earl of Osford) dunng the menace of the 
Cennao NVar, called the mtolerahle degradation of 
a foreign yoke’ Gentlemen a nation like an indi- 
vidual IS n distinct entity It has it own tempera- 
ment. lU own characteristics, its own soul 
Just as m the cose of an individual so in the 
case of nations freedom is essential for the 
heallby growth of its soul In the sclieme of 
Providence wlien an individual has finished lus 
life work he dies. So has it been with nations 
and their civilizations But India has lived m 
history for thonsands of years, and it is not yet 
dead. It IS legitimate to conclude that li has yet 
some valuable contribution to make towards world- 
progress. ^t us hope tho world standard of 
progress has not fallen quito so low that it is 
now merely confined to the prowess of armo or 
IS to M 80 l&y judged I y tho mcasuro of terntones 
brooght under subjugation and by the concentra- 
tion of wemth Uirough a combination of military 
threats and pohtical and commcroal diplomacJ 
iroman progress would be a very sonlid and sorry 
atlmr if there was nothing higher and nobler to 
j^cre. India does not ask for a pla e in the Sun 
It only wants a free scope for its self expression 
Jhe agony of its soul lies m the cramping inllueaco 
>oke- It only 

loflim for that dignitied Irecdom which will help it 
?^turo for the scinco 
and not the domination of tho world 


Pandit Gurtu on Dr. BesantsBill. 

'ibo commcndablo features of fho Common- 
wcalUi ol India Bill lo which Pandit Guilu 
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dret? attention in his address really deserre 
praise. One would however like to know what 
be thinks of the nnmber of representatives m 
the Central Legislature assigned to Iho 
ranous provincea in the Bill — a subject to 
which we have drawn attention in a previous 
note in this issue 

The Statutory Commission 

We have expressed our opinion in a previous 
issne about the personnel of the statutory 
commission It should consist of a clear 
majority of non official leading Indians of 
different political parties with preferably an 
Indian president If such an Indian majority 
cannot be a«snred an entirely British person 
nel would be preferable so that the world 
may understand that Indians had nothing to 
do with its conclusions la the case of the 
Commission having an entirely British per 
sonnel or a minonty of Indian members no 
Indian should appear before if to give evi 
deuce. What the conclusions of such a 
commission would bo may be anticipated even 
sow in tbeic main featnres 

There iSt of course the previous question 
as to whether there ought to be a commission 
at all to inquire into our fitness for self rule 
The need of such a commission cannot at all 
be admitted ^o nation has any right to 
judge us. Sell rule i« a birth right to vhich 
every people is entitled It is only by force 
that we are kept deprived of it 

The only proper question to lovestigate 
19 how the constitution of a self raling India 
ought to be framed lo dealing with soch a 
question tho help of foreign experts may tie 
taken 

And if our fitness for self rule is to be at 
all judged of we ourselves are far better 
judges than foreigners Englishmen ol jm 
political parties mate great mistakes in jnag 
mg of the politically capacity of many 
of their own countrymen For many of fb^ 
prime ministers and cabinet ministers, cbo^ 
by their conntrymen. aro respons^le for 
egregious and very serious 
ndiculousto assume therefore, that Engli^ 
judges of our politcal capaci y 
fallible or r?liablo. parhcularly as EngUsb 
men are interested in pronouncing ns unht 


The Viceroy a Invitation to Some Indians 
It has been given out now that the 
Viceroys invitation to some Indians to meet 


him IS for the purpose of ascertaiuing their 
opinion as regards certain details of the 
Statatory Commission That he is to see these 
persons separately is a clever move Lord 
Irwju would thus be able to utilise for British 
purposes the differences important or uotra 
portant, in the opinions exprej»od by them 
Speculation is already rife as to why in 
selectang persons to invite his lordship has 
given a wide berth to some provinces and 
sections of the people What is the policy 
onderlytag this discriminatory move ? 


Prabist Banga Sahitya Sammelan 
The Prabisi Dinga Sah tya Simm Ian w 11 hold 
its sirth sess on in Sleeru dunns the next \ mas 
week The *ollow ng geatlemen 1 ave b en unaai 
monsly elected to pres de over and condtiol the 
delibcratons of the different sectons not»J s'^ainst 
the name of each — 

H) S r P C Eay— General Pres dent 
(2) Baht liLedsraatb Banerjea (Senares) 
President, L teratnre bection 

<3) Dr Sis r Lnmar Ua tra (Benares Hindu 
roiver<ty)— Pres dent Philosooby Sect on 

(4) Dr Radbakamal Iluker^ (Lucknow Uaiver 
sly) President Uisto^and Econoimcs Section 
<o) Dr Nilrat^ Dhar (Allahabad University)— 
Pres dent Sc cnce Section 

(6) Babu Sarada Cb Lkil (DeliiO”Pf0Sidont, 
Arts Section „ „ . , 

{ ) ilr A P Sen (Lncknowl-PreSideat, Jfasio 


The efforts made by Bengalis domiciled or 
sojoarniog ontside Bengal to keep in tonch 
with the Bengali language literature and 
art are coromendable 

We have one suggestion to make The 
promoters of (ho Prabasi Oanga Sahitya 
Sammelan woold do well to set apart a day 
or an evening to meet all local leading 
Uindi and Grdu speaking persons interested 
in literature and art, in order to make closer 
the cultural ties which exist between Bengal 
aod Upper India. We mention only Upper 
India, as the Sammelan has hitherto met m 
some town or other in that region 


About the Age of First Motherhood in 
India Miss Mayo Contradicted 
Dr Miss 3L I Balfour jir, who wrote 
a letter to the Tt ncs of India on the 10th 
Octobw last on the subject of the age of 
first motherhood in India, is engaged in 
collecting data for Maternity and Infant 
Welfare work from the hospitals m Bombay 
Her letter is reproduced below 
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I ba\e recently liad the opportunity of reading 
Mother India and havo been snrpnsed at soma of 
the statements made, especially with reference to 
child mothers I have some facts relating to that 
(subject which I have collected in the epu^ pt an 
investigation into the conditions of child birth Md 
I am asking you to be kind enough to pubush 
them in Uie hope tliat they may bo of ser^ce to 
anyone who proposes to write a reply to ilother 
India, I have notes of 304 II ndu moUiers deli 
vered of their lirst babies in Bombay Hospitals. 
The average age was 18 years 8j 6 per cent 
■were 17 years or over 144 per cent were below 
17 14 was the youngest age and there were 3 of 
that age. I have compared these figures with 
the reports of the Madras Maternity Hospital 
for the years 10'’2 24 2 312 mothers were 
de ivered of their first babies The average 
age was 194 years 862 per cent were 17 
Years or over and 13 8 per cent were below 1 
13 was the youngest age There were 7 motlers 
aged 13 and 22 mothers a'»ed 14 The Madras 
figures included not only Hindus but women of 
oSier communities also I fiavc reports of 1 904 
cases of childbirth from other paits India 
including the North Of these only 10 were below 
lo years of age 13 was the youngest age There 
iis no doubt that child birth sometimes takes place 
too caily in India and even more so that cohabita 
tioD commences too early Legislation is badly 
needed But Miss Mayos woros at p 30 of 
Mother India are as follows The Indi^ girl m 
common practice looks for motherhood nme months 
after reaching puberty or anywhere between the 
ages of fourteen and eight Tho latter age is 
extreme although in some sections not exceptional 
the former is well above the average. I think the 
f gures I have given prove that the cases instance 
by Miss Mayo do not in the least represent the 
common customs of the country 


Mr S R Ratchffe on ‘Mother India 

■Mr S \ Batcliffe formerly editor of 
17/C Staicsman of Calcutta, has reviewed 
Miss Katherine Mayos Mother India’ in 
T}ie Keu Republic of New York dated the 
21st September last He begins the review 
by telling the reader 

Two years ago when I lead Kathenne Mayos 
propagandist volume on the Philippines, it seemed 
to tiio certain that she would go next to India and 
produce a book enforcing a conclusion preciselv 
Mmihr to the one reiterated in The Isles of Fear 
The thesis of that vigorous manifesto il will be 
remembered is that the Tjnitcd States must keep 
Its covommg hand upon the archipelago for if 
it Q d not me iilipinos would bo skinnedT alive by 
their own landlords lawyers usurers 

Ho recites or refers to some of the 
terrible and horrible things which the 
authoress has said of Indie and then 
observes — 

Mayos facts caunot be 
1 and yet the pictnro she has drawn s 

irofoundlr untrue It is a hi el upon a um ioe 


civilization and a people of extraordinary virtue 
patience and spintual quality I cannot hero 
attempt to track ucr through the vivid maze of her 
assertions It must buIDco for me to deal with a 
few characteristic illustrations 

Then follow his stnng of contradictions 
of Miss Mayo s untmtbs 

Miss Mayo writes as though the horrore of filth 
and superstition surrounding child birth were 
peculiar to Hindu society Suppose that one were 
to make a realistic picture of maternity in ^7 
other Asiatic country or for that mattor as has 
often been done in the slum cities of Europe and 
(he United States would any of Miss Mayos mfer 
cnecs apply ^ She cites examples m detail of 
Indian male sexuality It would bo imposaible i 
think to prodace anything of the kind more loath 
some. But Miss Mayo cannot be unaware that the 
records of all protective societies in Europe and 
America contain incidents which fact for fact, are 
as horrible as these She asserts that the majority 
of limdu men are through indulgence and perver 
Sion impotent at twenty five The suEcient reply 
to that astonishing accusation would seem to be 
that if it were anything like ha’f true the figures 
of population under the Pax Bntanmca would not 
cause any alarm to the soveraroent of India* In 
treating of tho Untoucliablcs and .the so-called 
cniDinal tribes she implies that such agencies as 
the Salvation Armv stand virtually alone in their 
remediM efforts The troth is that, long before the 
use of their great champion Gandhi a powerful 
section of Indian icfonoers labored os earnestly 
for social redemption as for political advance Mias 
Mayo quotes Rabindranath Tagore in such a way 
as to imply that he is an apologist of child 
marru^te. The passage cited from the BengMi 
poet 13 a condensed statement of the case for early 
mamage tan entu-ely different thing) m accepted 
throughout the Orient Rabindranath Tagore is a 
leader of the Bralimo coramuoitv which fifty j ears 
ago earned through the Indian Legislature the firs>t 
r^ormed marnage act Miss Mayo speaks as 
thoviuU the seclusion of women behind the purdaii 
we*e univerbal throughout Indian and she says 
again and again that no Indian "■irl or young wo- 
man can be left unprotected for an hour since she 
would assuredly be violated 1 The seclusion of 
women is an establish^ custom only m certain 
provmces Over great tracts of the country their 
13 no purdih Women move freely and unveiled 
through die bazzoars Women of the peasant and 
coolie classes work in the open as they work even 
where in the world. Mis' Mayo m an astonishing 
lapse, quotes as a recent dictum tho most threadoare 
piece of cynicism that is passed about among 
Europeans in India namely that ono week after 
the withdraw! of the British there would not bo a 
rupee or a virgin left id Bengal Apart from the 
point that according to Miss Jlayos own demon 
Btration there are almost no virgins in Bengal 
over tea yearn of age. ono may note the somewhat 
glaring historical fact that before the advent of the 
British Bengal certainly showed no despicable 
power of social resistance aga nst. as Jacaulay 
put it everj marauder of the Last And finallr 
in this tnef senes of instances Miss Mayo has 
been led to believe th-t there is an inherent 
contrast between tlie ethical standards of Hindu 
and tJiose of the Indian Moalems, a contrast 
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CTcatly to the "ul^anUso of the Utter This !■! one 
o( (ho iQCtet Kurprisins thioss in tho booW and with 
It u coupled the eitraordinary llunder of Miss 
Mayo 8 ■v'siitnptioa that the vinla races of India 
are all ^Ioslema. Any British soldier would haT6» 
put her nsht there 


This IS followed by Mr Ritcliffes sUle- 
meot that ho has been “ablo in this article 
to refer to no moro than a hundredth part 
of the assertions and inferences that provoke 
debate in ‘Mother India. Any tolerable 
statement of the oincr sido wonld require a 
rolnmo at iea:>t os large as the one nnder 
renew I end with a word of the kind which 
I think no European and no American who 
has dwelt among the Indian people could 
refrain from nttenng And this is what he 
says — 


I lived for tiie years in India, occnpyias a 
IXKition wl ic.h gave me nanaual opportunities of 
meeting Ind ans of dilTercnl kinds I liad many 
Indian friccdi. I saw the inside of Indian homes 
I otiscryel Uio iahonng Indian m cities and sillasea 
And. as I call no the memory of ibojte people and 
secae*. and set the reality of my rewllccnpo alon„ 
side (ho appalling picture which Miss Mayo has 
provided for her very, 

in Revcral coniincats, lam filled wuh leaildermcnt 
and regret The vast multitude of India s common 
pooplo raakos upon every \\cstemcr a wondMloi 
Impression of goodo^ endurance .“d den fy 
We know for ererytody tells us so 'h;*' 
woman ku a terribly baid time 
as si e comes up crery morning from her ceremonui 
bath in the nver walking noiieles'i} w ith » 
her fellow* a figure nnsurpassed o/be ^rld for 
touty ami seren ty and grace aod I m4ml« the 
power of spint w liith has so uodeniaHr 
hw As for he lotolligcnis a of Ind v ^ 
made bo of many commuaitiei all in ithcir several 
■ways endowed with remarka' !e aod auractive gifts. 
They inherit a eoaal syetem of extfMrd “'7 
ple»tj It is their ta.sk to bring it into re^on 
jhe 

ff/^BTStem ^ chanktd only wiih loODito 
hW ^^d from within. Au 4 ‘‘i“^of 1 o™r?ow 


79—10 


ItatebO'dS ho has rcvioived a book called 
“India nod tho Lirtbly Paradi o by Miss 
Sylvia i’ankhurst formerly a militant sallra 
gist, about which ho writes — 

Mis 4 Pankhurst deoounces child marriage aod 
the Ind an treatment of women the tyranny of the 
pnesthood and many other evils of the Uindu 
system as unmercifully as the author of Mother 
India herself and her citation of evidence is 
almost as dreadfnl but she comes to a conetuvion 
pre iscly opposite Mias Mayo says the Indian 
system 13 so hideous that the British must stay 
and rule very ranch more hardly than they do 
now tfiss Pankhurst. not disguising any of tje 
tai-U that seem so appalling to the A\est rncr 
IS convinced that the Bntisb must go 


A Missionary Condemnation of Miss 
Mayo’s Book 

A statement with regard to Mss May os booiv 
Mother India s gned by Bev Dr Maoncol 
aod Ur I O Phil r Secretaries and Miss A U 
\ an Doren lloo Ulficer has been issued to the 
( rose in the name of the executive committee of 
the Kalioual Chnst an Council of India. Burma and 
Cevloo the only dissentient mcmler be ng Bi hop 
J VV Robinson who docs not find that lie can 
assent to IIS terms The Ijord Bishop of Calcutta 
aod tnctropoiil^ of India is the chairman and Dr 
& h Dutia. IS Vice Chairman of tie Council and 
(be executive ccmrailtce meladet Kev Chitomber 
Bishop of Domakal Rev J F Edwards Dr C U. 
Creeoreld D.shop of Madras. Rey J Mackenzie 
Itai Bahadur A C Mukeni Mcs«rs la. T lauh 
BL ItaJlis Kan and Kev H. C t 'Veit 

The statement reads as follows in part — 
It has sever been dented either by Indums or 
by foicgn nissionaries that groat social evils evtst 
in India aod it is a matter of common know'ledge 
that etrcDuous and organised eilorts are being 
made bv groups of Indian reformers to get rid of 
tbem Vet we representing a body of men and 
women who are in close touch ■with Ute people 
aod are conversant -with their every-day life un 
hesitatingly assert that the picture of India which 
emerges from Miss Msyos book is untroo to tho 
(acts and unjust to the people of India The 
sweeping genoraUftstions that are deduced from 
incideats tliat come to the notice of the author or 
(bat are suggested by the manner in which these 
incidents are presented aro entirely untrue as a 
descnptioa of India as a whole. At the end of tlie 
book Mias Mayo admits that she has left ostoacli- 
ed other sides of Indian I fe and for tha' very 
leason we can affirm that Indian life does not 
picsent the dark and tho cvit aspect which this 
book suggests aod that the Ukly and repulsive 
and diswtiog aspects of it that are emphasised in 
tho book aro no. the predominant things m Indian 

U^ty and culture kindliness and charm 
rel gum and p cty are to be found alike among the 
highest and the humblest Miss Mayo leaves no 
room for thcso in her picture. 
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The Neill Statue in Madras 
Those -who have been trying to ha\e tbo 
NeiU Statue removed or to break or disfigure 
it are moridly justified in doing so Bui it 
seems to ns that it is bad economy to under- 
go imprisonment to bnng about the result 
aimed at li British officials in India choose 
to have the greatness and civilisation of 
their country advertised by, among other 
things, the statue of a ferocious brute like 
Neill, let them please themselves Instead 
of sufferfng imprisonment in the attempt to 
remove this precious reminder of militarj 
virtues, -why not draw attention to Neills 
doings by means of a permanent poster in 
some public place in Madias ? Some extracts 
from Ivayes history of the Sepoy War would 
serve the purpose 


Orissa Floods 

An appeal for two lakhs of rupees for 
relieving the widespread and acute distress 
caused in Orissa by flood has been issued 
over the signatures of Pandit Gopabaudbu Das 
and Mr C F Andrews Such an appeal ought 
to meet with a ready response in the case 
of any province In tbo case ot Orissa the 
response ought to be quicker and greater 
lor Onssa is a poor country, whose welfare 
has been neglected for more than a centniy 
Unlike most of the other provinces, Onssa 
has not been the chief object of care— so far 
as that care goes of any provincial Govern- 
ffent it has been neglected throughout 
The people of India have been partly respon- 
sible for this neglect, in that they have 
acquiesced in Orissa s being given a back 
L seat all along For all these reasons all the 
provinces of India should come to the resen© 
ol this stricken land once the home of a 
distinct culture of high grade and still one 
which Hindus consider it a merit to visit 


The Situation in Kharagpur 
Whenever and wherever large nnmbei 
of the labouring population are thrown oi 
of enip'oyment or about to be so, Goveri 
ment maintains the attitude of the unconceri 
ed spectator— except when shooting i$ < 
bo resorted to The unemploymei 
anu sufferings of so many people are not i 
business In Britain, on thi other ban 
c'en now, so many years after the end 
‘He ijreat war, nearly eleien Jakhs of oi 


employed persons are being giveu weekly 
doles During all those years doles have 
been given without break, and that sometimes 
to more than two million people Why does 
the same British Government adopt a different 
athtado in India ? Partly because the governed 
hero are not tho kith and km of the gover- 
nors, partly because, thanks to enlightened 
British rule and exploitation, tho unemployed 
and dependants m India probably exceed the 
employed m number, and there are other 
causes It is, however, the duty of Govern- 
ment to actively intencno to prevent strikes 
and UDcmpIoymcnt 


‘ The Chosen Region of Lies” 

The historian Freeman has, in one of his 
esaais, characterised royal proclamations and 
declanlionsas “the chosen region of lies” All 
Lings and emperors do npt coitainl} tell lies in 
ail tbeirproclamations.etcu Some may have done 
so, whilst the words of some othejrs become is 
good (or bad) as falsehoods, because they are 
not given effect to by their successors and 
servants 

Wo were reminded of Freeman s words 
while reading what has appeared in Sir 
Sidney Low s recently published work on 
*Tlio Reign of tbe^ King Edward VII" 
relaiiDg to the appointment of Mr (Lord) 
Sinha* to the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
It 13 related in that book that on 
November 1, 1908, the fiftieth anniversary 
of the assumption by the Crown of the direct 
Government of India, the King Emperor 
Edward VII issued a masterly message to 
the princes and peoples of India which 
repeated and confirmed the declarations and 
assurances contained in Queen Victoria’s 
famons proclamation of 1858 The equality 
of treatment promised m that proclamation 
to all Bntish subjects, irrespective of race, 
creed colour and caste, as regards employ 
ment in the public services and so on need 
only be referred lo As noted above, this assur- 
ance was included in those repeated and 
confirmed by Edward VII But that monarch 
objected very strongly to the appointment of 
‘Native Members to the Viceroy s Executive 
Council Some passages from Sir Sidney 
Low s work which relate to the affair are 
reproduced below 

The sugsestion that native menihera should be 
admitted to the Viceroy s Council had received the 
Cabinet s approval as early as May 3 1907 TJie 
tuns however and many members ot the House 
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Empire If a Native were to take part in 
t wMMt° I V° ^ theCounalof the Viceroy as so many subjects 

SiahjLanVmmpU^fr^^ J,,^^'’ years la er that Mr would not be desirable that a Native s^Duld take 
a suilkbifl ^ 7 s^uwestedM ^ Besides if yoi have a Hiodu why not a 

lelr^ 9? i^no r «Li w® ® j 'lohammedan a[sQ> The latter Mould strongly 

^ If >^e present view which you so 

native member that Eing found the strongly advoacte is earned info eflecl. and you 


native member a great stnmtl ns block fndit^oesnot answer you will never be able 

Morley wrote two letters to the Kin'» on ‘‘*.**1 Native again The Indian Prmces 

the subject ** who are ready to bo governed by (he \iceroy 

' and his Council would greatly object to a Native 

, To the first of these two tetters the Ling repliel "!«> '“>“1^ l>s inferior in caste to themselves 
from Diarntz on Alarch P — taking part la the tJovernment of the country 

The King resrets that he cannot change his “ov^er clever the Native m gbt be and however 
view on th 3 sutject and las tliOQ„ht It ov r quite total you and jour Conncil mgbt consider lim 
as Lord Motley has He remans lovever of to te you nevei could be certam that he might 
opinion that this proposed step is fraaght nith the P®‘ prove to be a ^ery dangerous element in yonr 
ereatest danger to the maintenance of the Indian LotuciI and impart mformation to his count^men 
Empire under British rule The reasons are well wWh it would be verv imdsirablo should go 
k-nown to the Secretary of State as well as tl e> further thao your Council Chamber 
we to the \iceroy but as the latter app^tlj is Attention has here to bo drawn to the 

ment were unanimous on the suhje t the kioc ha O»orj ;0 V according to binii entirely shares 
no other alternauve but to ci'c way uich agaost his father* old fashioned views on the 
w reigning king Emperor 

new departure God grant that the uevernroeDt in however on his accession to the throne 
India may not suffer from It Beyond tint the K ns repeated and confirmed Qoeen Victorias 
can say no more procKoation It i» not impossible that be 

To the second letter the King repl ed aim D with hy that time changed bis views— a 

strong fooling still j rotesting but ad i itting no charitable historian would sav 
alternative against a unanimous Cabinet Morlej cnanuoie mstorian wouin s^ 
in the course of hs replvdecUced his firm coonc Ive shall extract one more letter of lung 
tion that th s marked fulfilment of Qacctt Victorias Edward to Lord Mioto which shows that 
P'oinue will win for your Majesty an «5^lod and jfis Majesty bad objections to tbo appointment 

IJtteen Victorias name the King ^ded the paogent Liccutive Council bat to that of native 
marginal comment — ,, v clerks as well who see and copy secret 

This IS the .answer to my letter VVh\ be correspondence' Here is the letter — 

r R iiarfh ''0 cens densble alarm and dismay 
_ , , , ", There is ono po nt you mention which greatly 

Mark that if lung Edward VJi anew tuc sqrpnsce me. which is that secret oorreapondcnce 
mind of his august mother the Queen V icloria with the Secretary of State is seen by Naares and 

corroollj. she^ld »<,t 1-™ •PP“"J »' !a..S''S,„*’*S7«S' .o"S S 'S' “f 'JS 

the new departure And yet soe p^omiscii (tujerous and objectionable practice and I am 

equabty of treatment to all her snbjecls in asuimshed that it slmuld east 

her nroelamation I'cw that it has been decided to haie an Indian 

^r ♦- « g^.i c«r.,n ffiFTP nanffeoRp mcuiberon the fcjrecaUve Council (he Government 

Lord Mmto aUo had some of lodu wdl in future bealwaysobbged practically 

on the subject with the King aero is a dmogji not perhaps theoretically lo replace him 
portion of ono of the King s letters in reply by another lod an 

I am afraid it i* the thin eod of the wedge 
"My dear Mmto— As you bold such strong views and it will require a most resolute V prey to 
on the subject and have given nw nivnj cogent avoid r oneifnottuo 

reasons for such a new dcfMifure 1 awjwy VjtiFe Meail^ of hi* CoopJ. 
uawillmsto d Her from you as well as the bOTefary I can hardly Lelieve that the pia*uit apnoiat 
of SUteontho aulject. kt thes.ame timelhold very mcntola Uiada will not enate great and just 
strong and i»ssif)ly old fashioned views on the imtation among the Mo^mm'd^s, and that the 
sa^ A which raj son who ha* so rwxntly he,.B laU r wiU not be cont^tod tmle&i they re cive 
m lo^a entirely shares , , assurance that one of tl eir creed succeed Mr 

"During tho unrest in Inlia^at tlie pr’sent s^nba- 
timo and the intricues of the Natives it woo a _ 

I think bo fraught with the greatt*c daa-tf to tho 
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Native ’ Eiecutive Conncillors and Cloiks 
and the Betrayal of State Secrets 
One need not say ivhat one feels on 
rcaaiDs of King Edward s opinion of tho 

UuncilloK and clerks But it may bo noted 
tliat so tar no Exccntiro Councillor has 
Oetnjcd any secret. As to tho clerks who 
|ee and copy secret correspondence let Sir 

ed^Rnh f “ distinguish 

od British official in India boar witness 
in a speech made when ho was retinnc 

Si— 

rs.siwi'sSSf'fS;™ 

!RSr^^"e°prffirst,p‘ia^' 

foreign office« incladme the 
rJiil ? ’’ave CO objection to obtaimne^ the 

S nM I I r Stands in need 

of pohiically subject pL* Bnl " 

believe that if they acceVil S ‘ 

the conditions of which m lh^lh f' 

o"ronr'c‘L“!rJ” ■merest 

Previns nr'„T“h”'’t”o“e a'S'" 
aenerl’l™ of SlLh^if Iow'^^bT^ 

no«£n”itS”'w” 

'■or over cbiecled to ”thT 


Indian Exccatuc Councillors If they over 
did that may iiiio been under tho politicals 
instigation or intimidation 

King b dward s nervousness about secret 
corrcspondenco being seen b> ‘'native’ 
clerks indicates that there is much corres 
poodcnco of winch Oovermout cannot bo 
quito proud 

‘Native ’ 

Recently tliero was some discussion in 
uio untish House of Commons on tho uso of 
Hio word native as applied to Indians 
canctiraonious hypocrites declared that they 
would not object to ba called natives of 
England natives of Scotland, ‘ etc But 
tiiat was quito irrelevant, as nobody objects 
o calling himself or being called a native 
of his motherland The point is, what is the 
taeamog of tho word 'nativo” when used 
singly and separately to denote a hnraan 
oeiDg It means member of non European 
signifiMncc^*^ * contemptuous 

Bombing Aeroplanes and Thunderclouds 
tho present writer was in Allahabad 
last Ram Lila celebration 
twmch could not come olT for tho third time 
10 succession) an aeroplane was heard and 
seen to circle round over tho heads of the 
numan creatures dwelling in Allahabad It 
e-vinbihon of unnecessary 
ingbtfolDcss as was also the march past of 
troo^ or military police 

®“d saw the aeroplane 
the thought strucl us that it would be futile 
of India would 
muam overawed by bombing aeroplanes for 
j *^0 not object to 

thunderclouds and thunderbolts Bombing 
philosophy of 
A* k ® “0^0 “ea°s of destruc- 

riorntna British to be 

“ow and more frightful 

no doubt a difference between 
th« bombs dropped from 

.y Indra sends down rain as well as 

"'“.“‘>1““ o-ly * 0 P “own 
Domos they d„ shower blessings 

Violent Co operation and Non violent 
lion CO operation 

BnL^“L5lScrorL^T„rSrnon“S 
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noo CO operation on the part of T n ^ wna, 
irreipective of their race, creed, cofoar etc 
Bat it IS believed by some persons that rts 


Suggested Indian Overseas Department 
Hr C F Andrews has contributed an 


‘'uk Ik la oBiieveo uy some persons mat us n 1C I iu 

hiSh fonclioo.™. appreciate pioleat co f“"'T , “““ 

operalion when the eioloaca is directed not ‘ , 5°“,’'* a"?*’ “ip”.“k 

ajaipsl pnblio serrants ol apy laoh bet J n ‘ n 

£Tttr.^eh.r:^re:'rtZt“.Sbe iS£S”i 
ri;‘d“ar.fr rt' er b-h .Fp!;! 

functionary that violent co operation on their nUcftl nn tha fmm t ,1 ° fn 

par, wocid pot bo appreciated'; acd that that ‘'■|^Sr‘'b" ”'bee'.”''“ p„“.y 

terhiffe*'!. * c.etlooled Apother reason euea by him 

1 e day ^ such an overseas Department would be 

an admirable traininff ground for Indian 
The Land for Foreign Aircraft statesmanship withia the large world of 

to Fly over a/Tairs outside India and would bems Indians 

Aeroplanes belopgias to vanops western nltromi '"to mneh closer relationship ' 
peoples bvo been llyiog over India Bnt pn.f VTi? ’7'",“ T “"J 

not a single Indian JeropUno has brolen the J''"*," . ?»“'? 5“T1 

eolbmn eilfiico ofom sties rTiaf l. one ol' £ 

the hpanfiPQ of Rritish rule Indian head of the department would 

me oeaoties of urmsiwuie laitiatire and give effect to resolu- 

tions relating to Indians abroad earned lu 
Hevolt ag&iost the Ciste system the Central Legislature If it be not maonod 


The Land for Foreign Aircraft 
to Fly over 


Hevolt against the Ciste system the Central Legislature If it be not maonod 

In the coarse of a rocant speech agaio-l '»f Indiao* it wonld only provide soft jobs 

oa»te delivered it Kurabalonam ilr R K for BriUsbers end if lU head Las no initia- 

Shunmneam Chettv AI L A is repotted to live it would accept a position of mfenonty 
have said Indian^ eterywbcio, as the South African 

1h» remit egsiPSt the o..l. .rslo. , be™ «»»»«' Ihii'"* 

With the awaleniDs of the consciousness of sell settled lo ^nth Africa. 

respect amongst the lower strau ol society among No real palliative is unwelcome. Bnt wo 
those who have been keptdown a» inferior castes feel ftai n© palliatives can do us much good 

\re welcome the revolC against caste and until we have self rule in India the present 

the awakening of the consciousness of self- bureaucratic Government not bciDg actively 
rospcct amongst the lower strata of society sympatbctia 
It roust, however be said that Hr ChcUy u — 

India with the Drahmo Samaj movement It is both surprising and not surprising 


a..Tp“r%atte .“E,..ted 1 . Hrdtehl Coltegp Detelchtteh Cat. . 
India with the Drahmo Samaj movement It is both surprising and not surprising 
Neither the founder nor the leaders ol that (hat tbongh Mr Roxburgh, the Presidency 
movement were men belonging to the lower Hagistrate in his judgment in the Medical 
strata of society, to the castes kept down as College defalcation case baa severely criticised 
inferior Later, tho Arya Samaj began to some the condnet of Col Burnardo the Principal 
extent the fight against ca«to Its foander, too of the College who appeared as a witness, 
was not a '’man of "low ’caste. He was a he has punished only one of tho clerks 
Brahmin It is not tho business of (bis note acensed of {he crime The public feels £ha{ 
to philosophise as to why (ho«e led tbe revolt GoveranseBt should at once remove Dr 
a-ainst caste who did not themselves saffer from Barnardo from the pnocipahhip, if not also 
it” We do not know whether in Madras the from tho I M When the result of tho 
Non Brahman social (or is it merely poJibcal r) convicted clerk s appeal is known, other steps 
revolt a^-ainst Brahmans has led tbe chettis may be suggested 


a Brahmans to interdine and 


Of Mr Roxbnrgh s strictures on Dr 


interraarry with castes considered inferior to Barnardo in his jQjgment the following is a 
them It 18 a poor revolt which only wishes brief summary taken from tho Bengalee — 
to rises but not also to rai«e Of ^fr IlirDardo as a wiIda s Mr RoxbQivh 

— las said that every sUtemenl cf fact he ULikes la 
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suspect that lio fcnccil fcint<Hl ilemcd Hmdt lO lodia fronj 1918 to 1927^ 

oml did not remember in a \sav ho (tbo MarJ^tratcy issued bf the Dakshina Bharat Hindi I rachar 
had seldom seen a witness do that it ii difficult Madras sho\>3 Iho pro,’ros3 which 

id^liAdul . , 'te,D nialtai: It circs a 

not Eh0<v Hut henas prcpirul to bo honiul in tlio motcmont lias Men niai ns ii Mu-a a 
the witness hot’ that be lould not, m cuine hst of jO bools in Hindi published^ in tuo 
evidence Ret out of the habits of the polcr laUo 
which include making one belioie what is not 


that he is a very unreliable witness and that lie 
«lid not cotno into tlve t«>s to deal openly v\ith the 
Court’ and that one of bis statements in rcgiM 
to the motor car incident is aliout_as stout a ho 


tiio bas been niabiciff H ffires a 

list of So books in Hindi published in tbo 
prachar series, sonic of which have had very 
coconragtng salos Tho sales of bonio of 
tho best sellers are 30J00 copies, 11000 
copies 10900 copies, ip^p^ copies SSjO 
opic) 


- - ■'900 copies and j 250 copies iho 

as was ever told m a wntn&vsbox These aro tho nuoibcc of caudidateb who appeared 

considered cone usioDS of a Magistrate who is wo ,1,n. rent ovammations of tho 


proach which the allegations made by the accused 
carry with them they are therefore all the more 
damaging as a verdict on tlie regard for insticc or 
the respect duo to a Court and to one s oath 
which actuated the Pnncipa! of the t-alcuita 
Medical College when deposing on behalf of the 
Crown 

Honest British Journalism in India 

The Bengalee observes — 

It IS one of the most regrettable fcaturca of 
jullic life in this country that the portions of tho 
iudgment wbi''h are mo»t damaging to Col 
awsavie sa a. ^stsftsa 

suppressed by both the Slalcman and tho EngUsh 


years 1922 to 1927 were 
9S7, 740 and 547 rc&pcc- 


Sabha from tho 
4Ct, 1130 695, 
lively 

Marriageable .dgo of Girls jn Baroda 
It iS common knowlcdgo that among tbo 
stales m India inled by Hindu Princes which 
paased laws fixing tho minimum age of 
marnago years ago, Baroda is ono Recently, 
as tho result of tho loqaines and doUbera 
tioos of a committee appointed to report on 
tbo old law, tho minimum marriageablo age 
ot citls has been raised to 11 'Xbeto ato to 

oiippressfu «j ijQifi lUQ otaicjwian anu ino L.ngttsa y* »“** , , _ , ,i,. .. 

»iaji papers which are often found to bo laying bo DO oJOUiplions And tJioso parents or oiocr 
down the rule of iouraah«tic etiquette to their guardians who bring about tho mamago of 
tiMi n'>,a , gitlsboJo''^ H " iB bo liablo to impnsoD- 

ment Tho minimum marriageable ago of 
males also has been raised 


ind an contemporaries The opimons whi(^ - 
Bntish Magistrate has formed of tho conduct of a 
^Qior Europeau officer of the standing of Col 
Barnardo havo been of set purpose withheld (rom 
the Eoropcau community in this country and from 
those abroad who rely on them for lolormatioo 
regarding India Those opinions are so cfanacK 
incompaliWo with the pica of immaculate infallihi 
lity put forward at every step by apologists of the 
bureaucracy that they have not dared to faco tho 


The Inquirer ' on Marriage Legislation 
in India 
London 


music of Mr ^xburghs findings Those whom a «,i,„,rvt,s wppLW ^^'^Khh&hed m writes 
high sense of loumahstic duty to the reading religious woewiy esiaoiisneu m lOi-, writes 
T_j.. .. .. ^efercnco to Mr Hatbilas Sardaa 


high class 


pubhc of India forced to publish tbo despicable 
palumnics of the Mayo-Pilcher gang have out of a 
prudent regard for the prestige of the while man 
been restrained from publishing the judicial stne 
tures against Col Barnardo s conduct m the 
witness box 

Teaching of Hindi in South India 
In addition to the value of its literature, 
knowledge of Hindi has 


Hindu Child Morriago Bill 

The Government of India would appear to be 
powerless to interfere with tne social customs of 
the Hindus based as they aro upon religion 
neverth^®S3 the leaven of edu ation is working 
and the f^ot that a pnvate Bill to make the 
marriage aso limits fifteen for boys and twelve for 
girts bus been brought up m the Legislative 
Assembly und sent to a Select Committee is a sign 

- , -- -- — - v,.,/uuu>.u of advance madoquate though it seems to Ua But 

importance thiougbout India, and political the way of tho legislators is of course being made 
'.tL-ptfAimt'?! td Yae vernacuiare ol India, 


Hindi IS the most widely spoken The 
majority of those who may be considered 
tho mercantile and industrial classes id India 
^eak, or in any case understand Hindi 
These are some of the reasons why Hindi 
ought to be learnt by those who can afford 

to learn a second vernacular of India id reugum uuu umu uu.ciuuiom. stoepoa ic oy 
addition to theit mother tongue legidabuu The ban on the remarriage of 

let account of the work of teaching widoivB was a socio religious custom but 


The London paper is misinformed in 
speaking of the powerlessuess of the Govern 
ment of India to interfere with the social 
customs of the Hindus The custom of suttei 
or the immolation of widens on the funeral 
pyres pf their dead husbands was based upon 
religion but that Government stopped it by 
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Oa\ernraent maJsuch marriages valid bjr 
law There are examples which need 
not bo menhoaedlf Fagliali papers want to 
write on Indtaitepics, the? oaght to be 
accurately infoi^ ’ Knowledge of things 
Indian does o come by intuition to 
Koglisbraen, sinf because they are master:, 
of India 

In Older foUstrate its remark that the 
way of legislators being made very hard by 
tlie religious mmunilies. The Inqtara 
refers to the p^st issued by the JIarwan 
Association agiSt the Bill mentioned above 
The AEarwan^ociation certainly did protest 
But it represeJ at the most a few thousand 
men But SGfmdu members of the Legis- 
lative AssetuE supported the motion for 
referring the H to a select committee while 
only 17 Hinc members (including several 
who were Gernmeat servants) were of a 
different opicn We speak only of ^ndu 
members b“4se the Bill is a Hindu Child 
JIamago Bil This oaght to suffice to show 
that the maiopposition does not come from 
‘the religioicommuoities 

The met oppo lUon conm f>om the 
Bntish Gornment of India ^eo Mr 
Sards s billM introduced on the Ist February 
last the Ihble Sir Alexander Muddiman 
the HomeAIember of the Ooverornent of 
India saidoa behalf of the Government that 
he would oppose any other motion uter 
motion foiDtroduotiOD other than a motion 
lor circnUon ’ Vo' to 
Spoke thi »“ the Legislative Assembly on 
the IStbepterober last — 

v^rA for ae good of the pcople^a^ Govpnmenl 
that js^rVesentative of a nation that certainly w 
one of thmo»t advanced in the world m wisdom 
and m tt development of justice and Ireedon and 
cSrmI-:.d I think nghtly-that it has a 
resDoot f womanhood should take up such an 
instead of welcoming and 
diutuae. . ,,.gntiallr necessary leeisution 
and l.lfoless mrii d(K Its intent on 

IV page 44U0) 

77 Inauirer ought now to bo able to 
judge*ho oppose the Hindu Child 3Iamage 
Bill 

Mis Mayos ‘Emphasis Exaggerated 
T-c Inqtmer observes , . \i . 

I, teem, clear lh,l If* 


a nation as her cntics says for the bad i racticcs 
of the least progress re sect ons of it Ind a like 
other coonlnes is stiLl struggling to freo herself 
from the fetters of a so lal an 1 rduious gjstem 
which though esUbhsiied in accordanco with 
great and lofty ideals has l>een debased by gixi^s 
supcrstitiODs and her enl ■^'iteaed reforni>’rs well 
know that far more formidable than the oppressive- 
ness of Fnglish rule is the igooraace of their 
own people 

If onr London contemporary keeps an 
open mind and reads Indian periodicals 
and newspapers it will also find that Uiss 
Mayos boo< contains many gross Iis many 
half truths some garbled quotations aud 
many luaccuracies 

As for fhe comparative foimidableness of 
the oppresireness of hnghsh rule and the 
igooraoce of the Indian people wo should 
like to meet the enlightened Indiau 
reformers who would and could support with 
proofs the dogmatic belief which The 
Jnqutier credits then with It is English 
rule which has passively and actively stood 
ID the way of the di»pelliDg of our peoples 
Igooraoce 


Need of more Nurses Uidmves and 
Women Doctors 

Snmati Padmabai Rao of the Hiudu 
University Piesideot of the United Provmees 
Social Confereace drew attention in her 
remarkable addre»$ to tho need of the 
diffusion of the knowledge of the most vital 
facts among the masses and observed — 

But ibe dilTosion of this knowledge and the 
supplymg of med cal aid to the women of India 
requires a large number of trained doctors nurses 
ana midwivea It eeems to me that a good deal 
of sent mental objection exists m the mio 1 of the 
public about the respectability of these professions 
and there are many parents who would be most 
uDwilliDS to allow their dauirhters to render social 
gervice along these lines This sentiment however 
is the result of a deep rooted instinct whicli con 
sidem it degiading to a woman to take up any 
work only for the sake of pecuniary gain. Tlie 
only way to overcome these objechons is to 
create a different attitoae towards all social 
wort Personally 1 feet that all social work con 
become efective only when inspired by a 
apirlnai ideal Work which is done only for 
money is degrading both for man and woma 
alike It becomes merely mechanical and therefore 
dead without the vilali^ng ponei of a great 
spintual ideal It is only wi-en the relief of the 
auErettog and the needy and the teaching of the 
isnorant are seen to be the true^it service of Ciod 
that we shall be able to dim oate ad the degrad 
mg associations that have gathered round some of 
th^ piofessioas ^Ve must elevate tliem into true 
and holv vocations those duties which the human 
«onI feels called to perform by an impelliog sod' 
divme iDSpitatioa from w ithin 



